Three Arches at VMI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous.consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Three Arches There Are at 
VMI.” The article, which was written 
by Hubert F. Lee, was published in Dixie 
Business, of which Mr. Lee is the editor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THREE ARCHES THERE ARE at VMI 
(By Hubert F. Lee) 

MarsHALL.—Three arches there are at 
famed Virginia Military Institute, Joining in 
fame the names of three great Americans— 
George Washington, Gen. Thomas J. Stone- 
wall” Jackson, and Gen. George Catlett Mar- 
shall. 

When the George Washington Arch was 
dedicated in 1856, Gen. Stonewall“ Jackson 
was among those present. 

Forty-three years later in 1897 the great 
“Stonewall” was to stand yet another time 
for the dedication of an arch, The “Stone- 
wall” Jackson Arch, one of the entranceways 
through which the cadets must pass, 

In that same year of 1897 young George 
C. Marshall became a cadet at VMI and dur- 
ing the 50 years since he graduated in 1901 
he has been accorded untold honors. But 
none to mark in sentiment for him another 
day that will be storied in history as Mar- 
shall Day when the entranceway to the new 
barracks was dedicated as George C. Mar- 
shall Arch and the Virginia Distinguished 
Service Medal presented to him on May 15, 
1951. 

Elder Statesman Bernard M. Baruch, an 
honorary member of the chamber of com- 
‘merce of the South, in delivering the dedi- 
cation address termed General Marshall the 
“first global strategist." The address and 
the dedication services were widely covered by 
the wire services. 

It is interesting to note that of the 17 
Marshall Day sponsors, 5 are listed on the 
ballots as eligible to be elected Man of the 
South in any year they get the most votes. 
The five include William Lockhart Clayton, 
Hugh Roy Cullen, John Dumbrack Ewing, 
Jesse Homan Jones, and Leonard Kimball 
Nicholson. 

Before Cadet George Marshall arrived in 
1897 his father, a Pennsylvania coal mer- 
chant, wrote a preliminary letter advising his 
wishes to enter his son in the school; which 
read in part: 

“I send you my youngest and last. He is 
bright, full of life, and I believe will get 
along very well.” 

That May 15 should be set aside as Mar- 
shall Day at VMI reflects the unity that has 
come to the Nation since the VMI corps of 
cadets fought as a unit at New on 
May 15, 1864. Each year the cadets on May 
15 honor the 10 who died on that historical 
battlefield, when as a part of General Breck- 
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inridge’s Confederate Army, the cadets were 
instrumental in the repulse of the Northern 
force under General Sigel. 

To honor the son of a Pennsylvania coal 
merchant on New Market Day reflects the 
pride of the corps in their most illustrous 
graduate—George C. Marshall. 

Three arches there are at VMI. 


Urban Renewal: A Living Western 
Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
all government programs do not operate 
with optimum efficiency and imple- 
mentation in all applications. 

One program I have personally lived 
with over the past 10 years is the excel- 
lent Vallejo, Calif., urban renewal proj- 
ect under the management and leader- 
ship of Mr. James Richardson, a recog- 
nized western public housing and urban 
renewal leader. 


The progress and success of the Vallejo 
project was verbalized last month by 
Robert B. Pitts, regional administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy and M. Justin Herman, executive di- 
rector of the San Francisco Redevelop- 
ment Agency, as the cornerstones were 
lain for the first two buildings in the 
Vallejo project. 

URBAN RENEWAL: A LIVING WESTERN Success 
STORY 
ADDRESS OF ROBERT B. PITTS, REGIONAL ADMINIS- 

TRATOR, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 

AT GROUNDBREAKING CEREMONY, MARINA VIS- 

TA PROJECT, VALLEJO, CALIF., JANUARY 30, 

1965 


Mr. Nelson, Mayor Douglas, distinguished 
guests of the head table, citizens and friends 
of the city of Vallejo, this is indeed an 
auspicious occasion. Today the people of 
all nations are paying their last tribute to 
a distinguished Englishman. As I watched 
the expansive groundbreaking ceremonies 
this morning—I could not help but think 
of a paraphrase to one of the oft-quoted 
statements of this distinguished man. I 
am convinced that “Never before have so 
many dug so hard and come up with so 
little.” 

This occasion calls to mind another famous 
“Churchillian”: If the city of Vallejo should 
exist for a thousand years, men will look back 
on this day and say—this was one of her 
finest hours. 

I am sure that when General Vallejo first 
came upon this scene he was impressed by 
the abundant evidence of the marvels of na- 
ture. The expanse of water touching these 
shores, the rolling hills, the wooded valleys, 
all come together at this point to demon- 
strate the marvels of nature and the inherent 
wonders of the country in which we live. It 


was no difficult task for him to decide that 
this should be the site of “Casa de Vallejo,” 
a place where man could live in peace, pursue 
his work, and enjoy the bounties of a won- 
drous nature. 

But time has a persistent habit of undoing 
the dreams of man. In his search for a 
meaningful life, man inadvertently destroys 
many of the elements of nature which con- 
tribute most to that life. His industry—his 
ambitions—his restlessness and, all too often, 
his selfishness—wreck his environment and 
force him to confront the fact that his dream 
may become a nightmare. As the years have 
passed, many things have happened to the 
region which General Vallejo adored. 

As man has moved in large numbers 
across the continent, he has, all too fre- 
quently, destroyed those things that first 
endeared this area to him. In the exploita- 
tion of this environment he has failed to 
find that balanced “compromise with na- 
ture.” Even on a site as beautiful as that 
observed by General de Vallejo—the erosion 
of the land—the destruction of its foliage 
the scarring of the landscape—and the pol- 
lution of its waters are increasing evidences 
of this unconcern. 


But mankind is unpredictable. Frequently 
when the evidence of his destruction be- 
comes apparent, he then turns to undo all 
he has done, and seeks to retrieve that which 
was beautiful and serene. So it is with this 
day in the life of the city of Vallejo. This 
is the beginning of an attempt to remake 
this area into something of beauty, utility, 
and expression of the finer spirit of man. 

It is not the physical fact of the ground- 
breaking of the Marina Vista project that is 
most significant. Those who have labored 
long to reach this point may feel different. 
The fact that the time has come to break 
ground is a symbol of the end of a long 
period of frustrations, doubts, and difficulties. 
This, in the minds of many of you justifies 
the kind of celebration we share. 

I submit that the most significant factor 
in what we do today is the spirit and determ- 
ination which it represents. For here a peo- 
ple have realized that the beauty of their 
surroundings in the city that they have 
learned to love, can be restored, while at the 
same time, it can be made meaningful in a 
creative, productive relationship with the in- 
dustry and drive of the human spirit. 

It is this that we celebrate and it is for 
this that I commend the citizens of this city, 
their elected and appointed officials, and all 
who have joined in this display of determin- 
ation and desire to make of this city a place 
in which men may thrive and live together 
in harmony with themselves and the forces 
of nature. 

No small part of this dream is represented 
by the simple fact that the people of Vallejo 
did this themselves. There is no more re- 
tarding factor in the dreams of mankind 
than that which leads him to believe that 
his dreams can be assured through the works 
of others. 

A nation—a clity—or an individual, who 
senses that his destiny is in his own hands 
and not in the hands of some distant power, 
is that nation, or that city, or that individ- 
ual, who shall achieve and enjoy those things 
that make life most meaningful. In the de- 
velopment of this project, Vallejo has demon- 
strated that it is that kind of a city. The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency has been 
pleased to have played some small part in 
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these efforts—we congratulate you on this 


RECTOR, 

AGENCY AT CIVIC LUNCHEON, VALLEJO, CALIF., 

JANUARY 30, 1965 AT GROUNDBREAKING CERE- 

MONIES FOR MARINA VISTA 

Vallejo is justifiably happy with the prog- 
ress marked by groundbreaking ceremonies 
this morning in Marina Vista. You citizens 
of Vallejo should be proud that in what is 
a short period of time for renewal processes 
you have reached the first stages of construc- 
tion. Tou are also justified in your convic- 
tion of the benefits which will accrue in the 
future as more land is sold and structure 
after structure is started. 

Under the leadership that you have had 
from city officials, the city council, and your 
redevelopment agency, under the able direc- 
tion of James D. Richardson, and with the 
help you haye had from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration and Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration, and many other individuals and 
organizations too numerous to mention, you 
are indeed justified in your bellef that Ma- 
rina Vista will go forward to be one of the 
great assets of the city of Vallejo and Solano 
County. 

I would say nothing today to restrict your 
enjoyment of this stage of accomplishment 
or your anticipation of future successes. 
However, other evaluations at complete varl- 
ance from your experience and In denial of 
your anticipation are being presented to the 
country today. You can not escape the in- 
fluence of such views, nor should you be 
indifferent to Vallejo’s proof that the urban 
renewal process does work. ` 

Whose voices are these? What are they 
saying? How valid are their statements in 
the face of what we have witnessed getting 
underway here in Vallejo today? 

Some critics maintain that no matter how 
blighted a neighborhood, and no matter how 
badly it is abused by some of its residents, 
or how indifferent they are to Its decay as 
they pass through on the way to other neigh- 
borhoods, it is still their home and should 
be retained for the people resident there. 
These critics are the exponents of the views 
of Jane Jacobs. You know her very special 
Greenwich Village scene, with mamas chat- 
ting on the stoops, watching the kids play 
among the pushcarts and passing trucks. 
These critics would impose by implication 
this solution to urban blight on all the com- 
munities and neighborhoods of America. 

What such critics would have done with 
the vacancies, the shacks, the decay, and the 
antisocial behavior within the area which 
is now Marina Vista, I think not even Jane 
Jacobs could tell us. 

There are other critics who believe that the 
residents and businessmen in blighted areas 
must organize themselves against the outer 
community. They must entrench themselves 
in a strengthened gheto. The outside com- 
munity is the enemy. It must be plagued, 
badgered, and attacked until it makes con- 
cessions or is frustrated by its inability to 
concede the impossible. In effect, these 
critics insist that the poor have the right to 
keep themselyes poor and that they have the 
right to keep the rest of the community 
poor as well, 

Then there are the design critics who find 
that the structures built in the neighbor- 
hoods created by urban renewal are dull or 
banal. Whereas many a community in its 
urban renewal program has fallen short of 
its goals, and has not yet explored fully the 
potential for good design in renewal proc- 
esses, nO program for American communities 
in our century has done as much to lift on 
a broad scale the standards and goals of good 
design as has the renewal program. 
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Consider what you did here to make Ma- 
rina Vista a delightful area with the design 
work of Beland, Gianelli & Associates, and 
Bond & Dougherty, as well as your panel 
of local architects. As a member of the 1964 
advisory committee to the Urban Renewal 
Administration in its honor awards program 
to select outstanding urban renewal designs, 
I tell no tales out of school to say that our 
panel was unanimous in wanting the Marina 
Vista design submitted when construction is 
underway. 

If urban renewal buildings are so ugly, 
drive along the Capitol Mall of Sacramento 
and compare the beauty of that area created 
by urban renewal with the rest of the city; 
or drive to Richmond's first residential prod- 
uct, the Plaza, and compare that with other 
developments in Richmond; or drive to our 
Golden Gateway Center in San Francisco and 
walk through its park and plazas and ask 
where a comparable residential area has been 
created outside of renewal; or examine the 
design created for St. Mary's Cathedral to be 
built in San Francisco’s first western addi- 
tion renewal project and ask whether this is 
a worthy product of renewal. 

In greatest current vogue are the writings 
of Martin Anderson whose book "The Federal 
Bulldozer” seemingly has been distributed 
without cost to every columnist who might 
conceivably fill a column by attacking urban 
renewal. The book has a deceptive appeal 
because it is so loaded with statistics, chosen 
and presented to support his thesis. It is 
not easy reading, but a of Dr. 
Anderson's views may be found in the Har- 
vard Business Review of January-February 
1965. In that article he says, “The basic 
question is this: Should the Federal urban 
renewal program be continued, expanded, or 
should it be stopped? I shall argue that it 
be stopped.” 

To begin with, the title “Federal Bulldozer” 
is attention getting, I grant—but dishonest, 
nonetheless. It is dishonest because there is 
no Federal bulldozer. Anyone who professes 
to know even a little about urban renewal is 
aware that it can never occur except through 
local initiative diligently pressed. 

The land that was cleared for Marina Vista 
was cleared because your city council de- 
cided it should be cleared. This is true of 
other cities. The urban renewal program is 
a local program. 

Professor Anderson makes many charges 
which are either distorted or invalid. But 
he is careful. He qualifies his attack by 
stating that it applies to data for the period 
I have studied.” He took a 1961 reading. 
For any period there is a lag in the gathering 
of statistics for a national program. Since 
he took a period when the renewal processes 
were only beginning to deliver the new struc- 
tures and neighborhoods, he had a field day 
in describing what had not yet been accom- 
plished. To take a parallel situation, we 
might condemn in the first year as a failure 
the 5-year building program of a huge dam 
for the generation of hydroelectric power. 
We perhaps would find abandoned farms and 
homes, raw earth, no lake, no wildlife, no 
power generation and then condemn the 
whole project as a dismal failure. 

Anderson says that more homes were de- 
stroyed than were built. Of course, homes 
had to be destroyed to make way for the new 
structures for which construction had not yet 
had adequate time to get underway. 

He says the homes destroyed were predomi- 
nantly low-rent homes. Surely he did not 
expect the renewal process to take place in 
unblighted areas. Who else but the poor are 
condemned to blighted housing and what 
other than the urban renewal program can 
rescue them from it? 


He says that the homes built were pre- 
dominantly of high rent. He forgets that 
the urban renewal program was only part of 
a comprehensive housing program of our 
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country as adopted and developed by our 
cities. Public housing units created for fam- 
flies of low income in the period chosen by 
Dr. Anderson for his tale of woe were twice 
the number of homes destroyed. Is it not 
significant that here in Vallejo the first hous- 
ing to replace the shacks that were in Ma- 
rina Vista is that of the senior citizen hous- 
ing development, Ascension Arms? 

Dr, Anderson goes on to say that housing 
conditions were made worse for those whose 
housing conditions were poorest and he also 
alleges that housing conditions were im- 
proved for those whose housing conditions 
were best. These are either untrue or dis- 
torted. The national audited figures show 
that at least 80 percent of the residents of 
blighted homes were reestablished in stand- 
ard structures. An independent study made 
by the University of California conceded that 
three out of four households of the first west- 
ern addition area project bettered their hous- 
ing conditions upon reestablishment. 

Dr. Anderson who portrays himself as an 
advocate of an unrestricted free enterprise 
overlooks the elementary fact that land sold 
for residential use without special controls in 
renewal areas will be used in substantial de- 
gree by private developers for exploiting the 
highest priced market. But as soon as legis- 
lation was available, redevelopment agencies 
throughout the country allocated land for the 
FHA's moderate-priced private housing pro- 
gram. In San Francisco approximately one- 
third of all the housing programed to appear 
in renewal areas will be in this moderate- 
priced category. The price of such housing 
will be even lower if Congress elects to reduce 
the interest rate. This program, Government 
supported as it is with a submarket interest 
tate, is not an illustration of Dr. Anderson's 
concept of free enterprise. But he gives no 
support to any method for making this pro- 
gram reach even lower income groups than 
it now can serve, 

Dr. Anderson throws off as an idle promise 
the tax gains anticipated by communities in 
the renewal process. He concentrates on the 
interim tax losses. You should have con- 
fidence that your projections of taxes, when 
Marina Vista is completed, even with so much 
land devoted to public plagas, parks, and open 
spaces, will triple your past tax revenues. In 
San Francisco's first three projects, with con- 
siderable land not yet improved, the assess- 
ments are already 40 percent above those of 
the preredevelopment period. Assuming a 
constancy of tax rates we can look forward 
to a flow into our city treasury each year of 
10 to 13 times the original tax payments. 

Dr. Anderson dwells upon land lying idle. 
Is there any other way of moving from a con- 
dition of blight to a condition of reuse with- 
out an interim period of idleness? Could 
Ascension Arms or the Bank of America 
building be started here today without the 
clearance first of their sites? More prac- 
tically, would the sponsors have come into 
this area without the assurance that 
ail blight would be removed and without the 
promise of other developments to help cre- 
ate a new and attractive neighborhood? 

Perhaps the most critical question of all 
concerning urban renewal is this: Why do the 
years of idleness of land, its misuse and un- 
deruse—such as was the case in the Marina 
Vista area prior to redevelopment—tfail to dis- 
turb critics like Dr. Anderson into produc- 
ing an equally effective solution? 

I respect but disagree with those who be- 
lieve that Government is necessarily bad, 
that public capital should not be used to 
create foundations for private enterprise. 
Such critics will not learn the lessons of 
history and no amount of evidence will dis- 
suade them from the comfort of their be- 
liefs. 

I do take issue with those vested property 
interests who want to hold on to what they 
have, even though the rest of the community 
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suffers. They've got theirs. I also take 
issue with those vested interests who want 
their own discipline to be the sole determi- 
nant of the fate of communities. Some, but 
not all, of the social planners and sociolo- 
gists have come into their own with what I 
would describe as their “love that slum" 
attitude. 

Nor can we be indifferent to the motiva- 
tions of political strategists who see in the 
slum a political block with which to swing 
the vote in a community. 

Finally, we are mindful of budgeteers who 
want to make the local community, already 
struggling under the antiquated, ad valorem 
property tax and frustrated with problems 
that are national, not local, in origin, pay 
more and more of the bill for regenerating 
land to new uses within the central city. 

The urban renewal program is by no 
means perfect. It needs improvement. It 
needs more realistic recognition by the Fed- 
eral Government of what cities are contribut- 
ing to the process. It needs far less talk and 
far more legislation in financing mechanisms 
for the creation of low- to moderate-priced 
housing. It needs far better coordination 
than it Is getting with various Federal aids 
and which hopefully may be possible under 
the President's proposal for a Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, 

The people of Vallejo should be proud of 
what they are doing with Marina Vista. But 
do not think it just a matter of local ac- 
complishment—somewhat vaguely threaded 
to a Federal program. Vallejo’s experience, 
admittedly not unique and exclusive, but of 
a quality and spirit that is worthy of emula- 
tion elsewhere, should be told and retold 
that the voices of gloom and doom will be 
silenced, and the voices of those who really 
want communities to go forward with the 
better life will speak up with suggestions for 
technical and financial advances in city, 
State, and Federal legislation. 

There is a bigger battle being joined today 
as you will see in your State legislature and 
in the Congress, between those committed to 
defeating and those who want to improve 
the renewal process. Those who have brought 
Marina Vista to its present stage of accom- 
plishment and promise need to make their 
voices heard. 

Tell the country about Marina Vista. 


Soybean Oil in Our Foods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, at 
a time when many sectors of our agri- 
cultural economy are afflicted by prob- 
lems of oversupply and rising costs, soy- 
beans continue to be a prime dollar 
earner for the United States in world 
markets, and sell considerably above the 
domestic support price here at home. 
This versatile commodity has opened 
many new markets, and has come to be 
used in numerous manufactured foods. 
Many Senators will recall that it was only 
in 1949 that the discriminatory tax on 
oleomargarine was repealed, and thus 
soybean production came into its own 
as a mainstay in American diets, 

There has come to my attention an ex- 
cellent article on soybean oil and the 
extent to which it is used in margarine, 
shortening, and salad and cooking oils, as 
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well as other items, and its wholesome- 
ness as an edible oil. This article en- 
titled “Soybean Oil in Our Foods,” ap- 
peared in the Nlinois Medical Journal for 
December 1964. I believe it will be of 
interest to Senators and other readers of 
the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorpD, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 

FOUNDATION REPORT: A New Source or 

EDIBLE Fats 

The soybean which for many ages has 
been a staff of life in the Orient, has become 
in the 20th century the chief source of visible 
food fats in the United States (table 1). The 
annual production of soybean oil is now over 
5.000 million pounds and is greater than 
the combined output of all other edible 
vegetable oils as well as the combined annual 
production of all edible animal fats (table 1). 
Soybean oll now constitutes 72 percent of 
the oil consumed in margarine, 48 percent of 
the oil consumed in shortening, and 60 per- 
cent of the oil consumed in salad and cook- 
Ing oils? Since soybean oll is now an im- 
portant constitutent of many foods as well 
as the major source of polyunsaturated fatty 
acids it seems desirable to discuss briefly 
the methods by which it is produced, its 
chemical composition, and its uses in foods. 


TABLE 1.—U.S. production of edible fats and 
oils and their consumption in foods 


[In millions of pounds] 


Olive oil.. 

Coconut ol. 
Meat fats: 

Lard. 


1 Includes table olls used in manufacture- of sbort- 
ening and and cooking ofls for export and oversea 
donation, estimated at approximately 700,000,000 pounds, 

3 Includes oll equivalent of 1 71 

Institute of Shortening and Edible Oits, Inc.: Food 
Fats and Oils,“ 1963; 8 Council of America, Ine.: 
Soybean Oil for Better Living,” 1961. 


TABLE 2—Fatty acid composition of soybean 
oil and other major food fats and oils 


[Percent of total fatty acids] 


THE PRODUCTION OF EDIBLE SOYBEAN OIL 


Crude soybean oil as expressed or extracted 
with solvent from the soybean is brownish 
yellow in color and has a characteristic flavor. 
This crude oil is first treated with water. 
Phosphatides, carbohydrates, proteins, and 
other mucilaginous materials are hydrated, 
become insoluble in ofl, and precipitate out 
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as a wet “gum.” Dehydrating the wet gum 
under vacuum yields a viscous liquid which 
is sold commercially as soybean lecithin. 
The “degummed” oil is then treated with 
an aqueous alkaline solution to remove free 
fatty acids as soaps. At the same time, some 
pigments are removed. This refined oil is 
further decolorized by treating with activated 
clay. Finally, the oil is deodorized by vac- 
uum steam distillation to produce a bland 
edible soybean. oil. 

Most of the soybean oll used in margarine 
and shortening is partially hydrogenated, 
The refined soybean oll is treated with hy- 
drogen under pressure in the presence of a 
nickel catalyst to partially saturate its 
double bonds with hydrogen. This treat- 
ment yields a product which is solid at room 
temperature and has improved flavor sta- 
bility. 

Recently, a new salad and cooking oil made 
from soybean oil has been marketed. This 
product is produced by partially hydrogen- 
ating soybean oll to improve the flavor sta- 
bility. Hydrogenation increases to some ex- 
tent the saturated triglycerides in the oll. 
These triglycerides are removed by a proc- 
ess known as winterization. In winteriza- 
tion the oll is kept at 42° F. for several days 
until the more saturated triglycerides are 
crystallized. The precipitates are then re- 
moved by filtration. The partially hydro- 
genated and winterized soybean oil is there- 
fore a liquid oll at room temperature with 
a high degree of unsaturation and good flavor 
stability. 

TABLE g- Chemical composition of commer- 
cial soybean lecithin 


Boybean ul. percent. 35. 
irrt! do 19.7 
Gh el eee do... 19.7 
Inositol phosphatidess do... 21.0 
Carbohydrates (sterol glu- 
e ret Sal do 3.6 

W and others 881. 

Inositol - milligrams per gram... 30. 0 

SG A do 29. 3 

Tocopherol !! do.... 1.3 

Biotin...micrograms per gram.. 42 

Folic acid 

Thiamin 

Riboflavin 

Pantothenic acid. 

Pyridoxine 

Wm — 


COMPOSITION OF SOYBEAN OIL 

The major component of soybean oll is 
triglyceride which constitutes approximately 
99 percent of the edible oil. The triglycerides 
are composed of 95 percent fatty acids and 
5 percent glycerol. The fatty acids in turn, 
contain approximately 7 percent linolenic 
acid, 55 percent linoleic acid, 24 percent oleic 
acid, and 15 percent stearic acid. A repre- 
sentative analysis of the fatty acids in soy- 
bean ofl and a comparison with other major 
food fats and oils is shown in table 2. 

Two minor components of refined soybean 
oil which are of biological interest are sterols 
and tocopherols. Edible soybean oil con- 
tains 0.15 to 0.38 percent of sterols, 10 to 15 
percent of which are present as esters with 
fatty acids. The sterols in soybean oil are 
composed of sitosterols, stigmasterol, and 
dihydrositosterol. Edible soybean oll con- 
tains about 0.15 percent of tocopherols* 
which are a mixture of 6, y, and f isomers. 

The phosphatides which are removed from 
soybean oil during refining are commercially 
marketed as soybean lecithin, a brown vis- 
cous liquid, composed of soybean oil, leci- 
thin, cephalin, inositol phosphatides, and a 
number of vitamins, (Table 3.) A more pal- 
atable form of soybean lecithin is pro- 
duced as pale yellow granules by precipita- 
ting the phosphatides from soybean lecithin 
with acetone. The fatty acids in soybean 
phosphatides are similar to those in tri- 
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glycerides except that there is about 10 per- 
cent more palmitic acid and a reduced 
amount of oleic acid in the phosphatides. 


FLAVOR STABILITY OF SOYBEAN OTL 


During storage all fats and olls gradually 
react with oxygen to form hydroperoxides, 
When the peroxide value cf fats and oils 
reaches about 20 meq./kg. or higher, they be- 
come rancid. Soybean oll also develops a 
characteristic beany and grassy flavor known 
as “reversion” when the peroxide value of 
the oll is still as low as a few meq./kg. Al- 
though soybean oll as now produced is the 
major food fat in the United States, research 
workers believe that further improvement in 
its flavor stability will lead to new markets. 
To solve this favor problem, research is being 
conducted by government, university and 
industry scientists. At Rutgers University 
an attempt is being made to chemically 
identify the compounds which are respon- 
sible for the “reversion” factor. It is believed 
that mechanisms can be postulated once the 
chemical nature of the reversion compounds 
are known, and that the problem of reversion 
can be better solved if the mechanism is 
completely understood. At the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory of the USDA 
methods are being investigated to lower the 
content of linolenic acid without substantial 
decrease of the essential linoleic acid. 


USES OF SOYBEAN OIL 


Soybean oll is used as a salad otl, in mayon- 
naise, salad dressings and canned soups and 
fishes. The partially hydrogenated soybean 
oil is used in margarine, shortening, and con- 
fectionery and as a cooking oil. The con- 
tinued effort of the industry to improve the 
quality of soybean oll through better proc- 

technology has resulted today in an 
oll which may be used for most general food 
purposes. 

Until the recent emphasis on the nutri- 
tional value of polyunsaturated fatty acids, 
edible soybean oil was usually hydrogenated 
from an original iodine value of about 130 to 
about 75 for shortening and to about 80 for 
margarine. The conventional regular process 
of manufacture is now being replaced by a 
new special process in which a portion of the 
oil is only slightly hydrogenated to an fodine 
value of, for example, 113. This slightly 
hydrogenated oil is then blended with a 
highly hydrogenated oll to produce the re- 
quired flavor stability and consistency. Mar- 
garine and shortening manufactured in this 
manner contribute more polyunsaturated 
fatty acid to the diet than those manufac- 
tured by the conventional method (table 4). 
Statements on these special products have 
recently been published by the American 
Medical Association.‘ “ 


Taste 4—Fatty acid composition’ (percent) 
of commercial household shortenings and 
margarines 


IMPORTANCE OF SOYBEAN OI 

Recent medical advances indicate a poten- 
tially beneficial dietary effect of polyunsatu- 
rated fatty acids upon nutrition and disease. 
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Kinsell, et al,“ and many others have demon- 
strated that vegetable oils in the diet can 
be used to lower the serum cholesterol level. 
The important work of Arild Hensen and as- 
sociates on the relation of linoleie acid to 


Recently, labeled arachidonic 
acids were fed to mice and the radioactive 
elements were located in the hormone prosta- 
glandin which is known to have the function 
of lowering blood pressure. 

As success with vegetable oil-containing 
diets, prescribed currently for small groups, 
is projected upon a large population, the 
problem of the supply of vegetable olls arises. 
As shown in table 1, soybean, cottonseed, and 
corn oll make up 98 percent of the highly 
polyunsaturated vegetable olls consumed in 
the United States. Since cottonseed oil is 
the byproduct of cotton and corn oil the by- 
product of cornstarch, it is not likely that 
the production of these can be greatly in- 
creased even if there isa demand. Safflower 
oll, though it contains an unusually high per- 
centage of linoleic acid, comprises less than 
1 percent of the total fats and olls consumed 
in this country. This leaves soybean oil as 
the only oil in relatively abundant supply 
which contains more than 50 percent of 
linoleic acid. Because soybean oll is a whole- 
some oil and because its production can be 
easily, economically, and quickly expanded, 
it seems desirable to recommend the consid- 
eration of its use in experimental diets for 
biological studies. Furthermore, it seems 
desirable to recommend the encouragement 
of technical research for the improvement of 
the flavor stability of soybean oil with opti- 
mum nutrient retention. 


1 McKinney, L. L.: Soybean Research at the 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory— 
1964. Soybean Digest 24:34 (Sept.) 1964. 

Brown. Helen B. and Page, I. H., World 
Supply of Unsaturated Oils. The Lancet 
(Jan. 17) 1959, p. 152-153. 

Thompson, C. R. and Steenbach, H., Arch. 
Biochem. and Biophys., 4, 15-22 (1944), 

*Council Statement: Composition of Oer- 
tain Margarines. J.A.M.A. 179: 719 (Mar. 3) 
1962. 

s Council Statement: Special Short com- 
ings. J.A.M.A. 187: 766 (Mar. 7) 1964. 

*Kinsell, L. W., et al; Dietary Modification 
of Serum Cholesterol and Phospholipid Lev- 
els. J. Clin. Endocr. 12:909 (July) 1952. 

‘Hansen, Arild E., Stewart, Robert A., 
Hughes, G., and Séderhjelm, Lars,: The Rela- 
tion of Linoleic Acid to Infant Feeding. Acta 
Pediatrica. 51; (supp, 137) 1-42, 1962. 

* Boldingh, J.: Reported at the First World 
Fat Congress of the International Society of 
Fat Research, Oct. 12-18, 1964, Hamburg, 
Germany. 


Widow Asks for Pilot Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, last May 
a passenger, self-insured from an auto- 
tomatic insurance machine for over 
$100,000, entered the cockpit of a Pacific 
Air Lines plane, shot the pilot and co- 
pilot, causing the aircraft to crash with 
a loss of 44 lives. 

This tragic, needless waste of human 
lives must not again be duplicated. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board has ruled that 
five major crashes haye been the result 
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of sabotage after the purchase of large 
amounts of insurance on the lives of 
certain passengers. 

The grief experienced by the families 
of the 44 people killed in the Pacific Air 
Lines crash is difficult to comprehend, 
but the only solace these survivors may 
have is the knowledge that some good 
may yet come from this tragedy. Such 
is the thinking of Mrs. Ray E. Andress, 
widow of the pilot who was murdered. 
Mrs. Andress has written a letter to the 
editor of the Air Line Pilot wherein she 
expresses her hope that legislation such 
as I have introduced outlawing all short- 
term flight insurance and establishing 
additional safety precautions on planes 
may be enacted; and less emphasis 
placed on entertainment of passengers. 

For Mrs. Andress and the hundreds of 
others who have lost members of their 
family in needless airline accidents,. we 
can only hope that some benefit may 
result by taking positive action to avoid 
future similar tragedies. I urge my col- 
leagues to read her letter which follows: 

WIDOW ASKS ror PILOT SAFETY 

As stated in your ma ne, u are in 
real need of letters to cae carte Are you 
desperate enough to accept mine? I am not 
u pilot but the widow of one. 

I'm writing to all airline pilots of all air- 
lines. Six months have passed since the 
murder of my husband at the controls of his 
Pacific Alr Lines flight No. 773 en route from 
Reno, Nev., to San Francisco, Calif, Two 
bills have been introduced to Congress in re- 
cent months to help protect you. They will 
be. coming up for congressional hearings 
sometime in early 1965. 

Im tired of pushing passenger comfort. 
They have it, what with stereo, television, 
full-length movies, cocktails, etc, They only 
lack the follies from Las Vegas. I want pilot 
safety from your comfortable passengers. 

Pacific Air Lines is working hard for pas- 
sage of these two bills. They are not alone; 


are they? 
Mus. Rax E. ANDRESS. 

(No, they are not alone. ALPA was in- 
strumental in having these bills introduced 
last year and will have them reintroduced 
again this year. The association is 
no effort in working for their passage—The 
Editors.) 


Solid Support Needed Now for Large 
Solid Rocket Engine Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, many 
of us were disturbed when the fiscal year 
1966 budget request from the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
came to Congress without a request for 
funds for the large solid rocket engine 
program, and when the Air Force pro- 
gram in the same fields was drastically 
curtailed. 

I cannot help but wonder at the wis- 
dom of cutting these funds from the 
budget at this time. The solid-fueled 
rocket program is extremely vital to our 
Nation’s position in the exploration and 
conquest of outer space, in both defense 
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and nondefense fields. To cut the funds 
now, after years of research and testing, 
would seem to me to be false economy. 
Industry already has its solid-fueled 
rocket research teams in its plants, and 
cutbacks would mean disbanding this 
able crew of scientists, and a possible set- 
back in the future of our entire space 


program. 

If the solid fuels had proved a dismal 
failure, there might be some justification 
for a curtailment of funds. But the 
program thus far has been as successful 
as any undertaken by the space agency 
or the Defense Department. 

Just last Saturday the success of the 
work already accomplished was graph- 
ically illustrated at Brunswick, Ga., 
where the most powerful rocket motor 
ever built was fired successfully. This 
was the firing of a rocket built by the 
Thiokol Chemical Corp. It generated 
more than 3 million pounds of thrust, 
and, I hope, also generated some solid- 
fuel interest in the higher echelons of 
the Defense Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

William Hines, the able Evening Star 
staff writer, covered the firing of the 
rocket; and his account appeared in the 
February 28, 1965, issue of the Star. In 
addition, the March issue of Fortune 
magazine also devoted space to the solid 
fuel missile program. 

Both articles deserve wide dissemina- 
tion. I especially hope those high in the 
Johnson administration who are con- 
cerned with these matters will take time 
to read the articles. I ask permission to 
have both of them printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Feb. 28, 
1965] 


BOLID-FUEL Rocker PROGRAM REVIVED BY 
SUCCESSFUL TEST 
(By William Hines) 

Brunswick, Ga—The most powerful 
rocket motor ever built was fired successfully 
near here shortly after noon yesterday. 

Tethered nose down in a concrete-lined 
pit 120 feet deep, the huge experimental 
rocket generated more than 3 million pounds 
of thrust for just over a minute. It sent a 
plume of white flame and gray smoke high 
into the sky and emitted a low-register roar 
that could be heard and felt for miles across 
the Georgia coastal marshes. 

The successful shot breathed new life into 
& program that had seemed destined for cer- 
tain death. A 620 million fund for develop- 
ment of very large solid-fuel rockets was 
trimmed from the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration's fiscal 1966 money re- 
quest in the scramble to keep the overall 
Federal budget under $100 billion. 

AN “UNMITIGATED SUCCESS” 


Indications from administration and con- 
gresslonal officials on the scene here yester- 
day were that money will be added to the 
NASA budget to keep solid rocket develop- 
ment on the track. This had been in wind 
before yesterday's firing but was made more 
likely by the outcome here, 

A. O. Tischler, propulsion chief for the 
space agency, said shortly after the firing 
that it was “an unmitigated, unqualified, 
unequivocal, unadulterated success.“ 

The rocket was built by the Thiokol Chem- 
ical Corp. at a $12 million plant south of 
here, midway between Savannah and Jack- 
sonville. Thiokol and the Aerojet-General 
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Corp, at a plant southwest of Miami have 
development contracts leading to production 
of solid fuel rockets 260 inches—about 22 
feet—in diameter. 

Yesterday’s rocket was a "156-incher.” It 
was 13 feet in diameter and 100 feet, 6 inches 
long. It weighed 455 tons, 400 tons of which 
was a single “grain” of propellant made of 
synthetic rubber, ammonium perchlorate and 
powdered aluminum. 

While other 156-inch rockets have been 
fired before, they have never approached this 
one in either overall size or thrust level. 
Three million pounds of thrust—equivalent 
to the thrust of 200,000 large automobiles— 
is about twice the output of the big Saturn I 
superbooster which has flown successfully 
eight times. 

The rocket fired here was not designed as 
a flight article. Its purpose was to show that 
extremely large rocket motors can be built 
and fired. If 156-inch rockets are ever used 
in space work, their most likely employment 


will be in later versions of the Air Force's 


Titan MI. 

The present Titan II. which will make its 
first flight in May, consists of an improved 
Titan II with two 120-inch diameter solid 
rockets strapped to the sides. The Air Force 
is already planning a version with 156-inch- 
ers, which would increase Titan II's weight 
lifting capabilities by 30 to 50 percent. 

NO PLAN FOR 156-INCHERS 


NASA, which recently took over direction 
of the large solid booster program from the 
Air Force, has no plans for 156-inchers. Its 
use of the 260, when and if developed, is 
also indefinite, but among uses suggested 
for the larger solid rocket are: 

1. Clustered, as a booster stage for ex- 
tremely large payloads (1 million pounds or 
more in earth orbit) such as would be neces- 
oy in manned flights to the planet Mars. 

. Bingly, as a replacement for the first 
of the Saturn IV superrocket now 
nearing the first flight stage of its pper 

ment. 
LIQUID FUEL FAVORED 


Large solid rockets, to date, have been on 
short rations at NASA, owing to a prevalence 
in the agency of influential thinking favoring 
liquid fuel boosters of the Saturn type. A 
struggle has been going on in the agency 
over solids versus liquids since 1961, when 
the late President Kennedy ordered “parallel 
paths” to be followed until a judgment could 
be made on their relative merits. 

Since then, several billion dollars have been 
earmarked for large liquid rockets up to the 
Saturn V class, while large solids probably 
have received less than $100 million. 

Elimination of 260-inch rocket money from 
the 1966 budget in January seemed to be the 
end of the line for large solids. However, 
strong pressures have been applied at both 
ends of Pennsylvania Avenue to restore these 
funds as well as money for a large liquid 
engine called M-1 and a nuclear power plant 
called SNAP-8, 


[From Fortune magazine, March 1965] 
SoLID GROUNDWORK For SOLID ROCKETS 


There is something fundamental about a 
solid-fuel rocket. Ina time when the world, 
the aerospace world, especially, has become 
almost impossibly wound up in the coiling 
complexities of wires, transistors, pipes, and 
pumps, a solid rocket stands out as simple 
and monolithic as its name implies. The 
basic design is as old as the Chinese, a tube 
poured full of a highly combustible material 
and capped with a nozzle. But today's solid 
rocket is definitely a 20th-century product; 
modern propellants are cunning and fierce 
compounds that strain the polymer chem- 
ist's newfound art; case and nozzle fabrica- 
tion alone have spawned whole new tech- 
nologies in metal forming, plastics, and spun 
glass. Research, development, and fabrica- 
tion of these descendants of Chinese fire- 
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works are carried on in facilities worth about 
$300 million at some of the Nation’s most 
technically advanced firms, notably Atlantic 
Research, Hercules Powder, Lockheed Propul- 
sion, Rocketdyne, Thiokol Chemical, United 
Technology, and Aerojet-General. 

The simplicity, and hence the implied relia- 
bility and cheapness, is the solids’ selling 
point. Yet the pioneers in space rocketry— 
the Russian Konstantin Tsiolkovsky, the 
American Robert Goddard, the German Her- 
mann Oberth, and Wernher von Braun— 
devoted most of their attention to liquid 
fuels, because they are more energetic and 
more easily controllable. The German V-2 
was & liquid, and so are the Atlas, the Titan, 
and the family of Saturn space boosters. But 
military men have never been happy with 
liquid rockets: The success of small, solid 
artillery rockets during World War II, to- 
gether with such promising developments as 
jet-assisted takeoff rockets for airplanes, led 
military planners to embark on the Minute- 
man and Polaris solid-fuel strategic-missile 
programs 


Emboldened by the unprecedented speed 
of development and reliability of these two 
missiles, the solid-fuel manufacturers in the 
late fifties began beating the drum for a solid 
booster for space use, They asserted that a 
very large solid could beat its liquid counter- 
part to the hardware stage, do it for a frac- 
tion of the cost, and end up as a far handler. 
more reliable product. Furthermore, they 
argued, their solids could be tailor made for 
any size payload, simply by stacking cylinders 
of solid fuel one atop the other or bundling 
them side by side. 

So sold were the companies on their own 
arguments that Aerojet, Thiokol, United 
Technology, and Lockheed have gambled 
millions of dollars on huge mixing and test- 
ing facilities suitable only for very large 
space boosters. This has been done despite 
& decided coolness toward solids on the part 
of NASA's big-booster planners, led by Wern- 
her von Braun. United Technology captured 
an Air Force contract to furnish 120-inch 
solids to augment the thrust of Titans. Aus- 
terely funded feasibility contracts have been 
issued to Thiokol, Aerojet, and Lockheed to 
build large test motors. But there has been 
no Official mission defined for the large solid 
boosters and no assurance that their further 
development will be funded. 

Nevertheless, at a time when inflated 
claims have been the aerospace industry's 
most abundant product, the solid manufac- 
turers’ promises have been reaching solid 
fulfillment. Working within a total budget 
only a fraction of the liquid program's, three 
manufacturers have test fired or have readied 
for firing several 156- and 260-inch-di- 
ameter solid motors with twice the thrust of 
the largest liquids built to date. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, February 21, the Lithuanian-Amer- 
ican citizens of Lake County assembled at 
Gary, Ind., to commemorate the 47th 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence. 
The following resolution was adopted 
unanimously. 

The Lithuanian-Americans of Gary, 
along with all true Lithuanians through- 
out the country and world, last week held 
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ceremonies commemorating their 47th 
anniversary of independence. 
The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION BY LITHUANIAN-AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENS OF LAKE County, IND. 


Whereas 1965 marks 25 years since the 
Boviet tanks treacherously Invaded peace- 
loving Lithuania and forcefully annexed the 
Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia; and 

Whereas during this past quarter of a cen- 
tury the Soviets strived to obtain recogni- 
tion by the free world of their forceful seizure 
of these Baltic States; and 

Whereas thousands of natives, from these 
States were deported to Siberia, and many 
never to return: Now, therefore, be it _ 

Resolved, That we hereby reaffirm our ef- 
forts to keep the cause of freedom and in- 
dependence of Lithuania alive in the minds 
of the U.S. Government, and the free press; 
and 

Resolved, That we request President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson to instruct the US. delega- 
tion to the United Nations, to bring up the 
case of Lithuania and other Baltic States, 
of the illegal Soviet forceful occupation and 
subjugation of these people; and 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, and copies 
to the Secretary of State, the Senators and 
Representatives of the State of Indiana, and 
to the press. 


Never on Sunday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr, President, 
when my wife read about a proposal to 
hold national elections on the first Sun- 
day in November, she was greatly dis- 
tressed, and asked me to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate the following pas- 
sages from the Bible, which bear on the 
Christian doctrine that the Sabbath is 
the Lord’s Day, to be kept holy, and a 
day of rest: 

Exodus 16: 23; 20: 8; 23: 12; 31: 13- 
14-16; 34: 21; 35: 2. Leviticus 25: 3; 
16: 31; 23: 3, 32. Numbers 15: 32; 
Deuteronomy 5: 12. Nehemiah 10: 31; 
13: 15. Isaiah, chapter 56. Jeremiah 
17: 21; Ezekiel 20: 12. 

New Testament: Luke 6: 5; 13: 14. 
Matthew, chapter 12. Mark 2: 23; 3. 
John 7: 23. Acts 20: 7. I Corinthians 
16: 2. Revelation 1: 10. 

I assured my wife that no such bill 
would be passed by this Congress any 
time soon, and said I thought our Nation 
would have to go much farther down 
the road to materialism before any Con- 
gress would enact such a law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Never 
on Sunday,” from the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch of February 26. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, Feb. 
26, 1965} 


NEVER ON SUNDAY 


Senator EvERsTr DMESEN has introduced 
in Congress a bill to provide for the holding 
of national elections on the first Sunday in 
November. 

It'll never pass. Too many people will op- 
pose it on religious grounds. 

Mr. Dmxsen’s thought is that the citizens, 
in general, would have more time to vote if 
elections were not held on working days, 
and he thinks there would be a great in- 
crease in the number of voters if the bal- 
loting were on Sunday. 

In presenting his bill, the Ilinois Senator 
gave some facts, probably unknown: to many 
people, as to why elections are now held on 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November. 

In 1792, Congress passed a law fixing the 
first Wednesday in December as the day 
for the electors to meet to cast their votes 
for President and Vice President. The law 
also provided that the electors should be 
appointed“ in each State “within 34 days 
preceding the first Wednesday in Decem- 
ber.” 

In those days, the legislatures of most of 
the States chose the electors. Later, when 
electors were elected by the people, she- 
manigans occurred because of the varying 
election dates in the States. Some people 
voted in one State and then crossed the line 
into another State to vote some days later, 
Also, the results in one State were used to 
influence voters in others. 

So to prevent these abuses, in 1845 an act 
was approved providing that the electors 
should be chosen in all States on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber. 

Senator DIRKSEN explains that choice: 

The act of 1792 still required the electors 
to meet on the first Wednesday in December, 
and in fixing a uniform day Congress wished 
to make the time as close as possible to 30 
days before that date. Public sentiment 
Was opposed to holding elections on Sunday 
or traveling to the polls on that day. There- 
fore, it was desirable to have one day Inter- 
vene between Sunday and election day be- 
cause many voters lived far from the polls, 
and in those days it was often necessary to 
start out the preceding day. 

Since many voters would object to travel- 
ing on Sunday, Monday was excluded. The 
first Tuesday was excluded because it might 
fall on the first of the month and incon- 
venience businessmen. The second Tuesday 
might fall on the 14th, which would leave 
only 22 days between election day and the 
meeting of the presidential electors. It was 
discovered that the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November * * would always 
place the election day not later than No- 
vember 8 and always about 30 days before 
the meeting of the electors, 

Although the original reason for picking 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday is no 
longer valid, the date probably will remain 
unchanged for at least a while longer. If it 
is changed, it will hardly be to a Sunday, 


Small Business Growth in Tennessee 
Highest in Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, a news article in the Marshall Gazette 
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of Lewisburg, Tenn., reports that small 
business firms in the State of Tennessee 
have increased 19 percent over the last 
ee and this growth trend is continu- 

This article also notes that a substan- 
tial contribution to expanded activities 
of the small business community is being 
made by the assistance programs estab- 
lished by the Congress for this important 
segment of our economy. 

Today there exists more than 414 mil- 
lion small business enterprises in the 
United States and the Congress has re- 
peatedly declared, as a national policy, 
that the promotion of American small 
business is essential to preserving our 
free enterprise system. 


Evidence of an upward trend in the 
establishment of new business firms, such 
as that in Tennessee, is therefore decidely 
good news. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article from the Marshall Gazette 
in the Apepndix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


OUTLOOK For SMALL Businesses Sam To BÈ 
Bricur IN 1965 


Small Tennessee firms can look forward to 
continued business growth and on 
during 1965, Curry K. White, branch man- 
ager of the Small Business Administration, 
predicted today. 

In a forecast for the new year, Mr. White 
said that at the present rate of growth Ten- 
nessee’s small firms will increase about 1,300 
a year for the next decade. “During the past 
10 years,” he sald, “small businesses in- 
creased 19 percent, bringing the State's total 
to the current 69,300 small firms.” 

Summarizing SBA activities in the State, 
this branch manager reported that small 
businesses received about $10.7 million in 
prime military and civilian contracts dur- 
ing the 3-month period ended September 30. 

These contracts, he said, resulted from 
SBA's cooperative set-aside program under 
which proposed Government purchases are 
reserved for competitive bidding by small 
businesses. Firms that performed these con- 
tracts provided such items as metals, plastics, 
wood products, and food. 

The branch manager also reported that 
SBA approved almost $2.2 million in busi- 
ness loans to small Tennessee firms during 
July, August, and September, an increase 
of more than $1 million over the same period 
in 1963. “These loans went to small busi- 
nesses to help finance expansion, new fa- 
cilities, and equipment, and for working 
capital,” he said. Since the agency was 
created In 1953, Tennessee small business- 
men have received about $43.7 million in SBA 
business loans. ` 

The branch manager pointed out that SBA 
has licensed four small business investment 
companies and surplus of almost $8.1 mil- 
lion for investment with small firms. These 
SBIC’s are privately owned companies that 
Provide equity capital and long-term loans 
to promising small businesses. 

In addition, he said the SBA makes loans 
to local development companies to assist 
local small businesses. The 11 loans made 
in Tennessee resulted in creating 321 new 
jobs. The agency is working with business 
and civic leaders to extend the program to 
other communities throughout the State. 

“Under this program,” he explained, “the 
SBA, banks and locally organized develop- 
ment companies jointly finance community 
efforts to establish new small businesses and 
to expand existing little firms.” 

He reported that through September, com- 
munities in 45 States were using SBA’s de- 
velopment company loan program, and that 
since the first loan was approved in 1959, 
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the agency has made 500 local development 
Company loans totaling more than 6715 
million. The cooperative projects have 
Created an estimated 27,000 new jobs. 

In addition to financial and procurement 
assistance. SBA has provided management 
and technical help to many Tennessee small 


Approximately 10 retired business execu- 
tives have yolunteered for SBA's new SCORE 
Program (Service Corps of Retired Execu- 
tives), the branch manager sald. Under the 
SCORE program, these retired executives 
counsel small firms on financial and manage- 
Ment problems upon request. 

SBA also cosponsors administrative man- 
agement courses with educational institu- 
tions to provide management training for 
Owners and managers of Tennessee small 
businesses. These courses, usually held one 
night a week for about g weeks, are taught by 
authorities in the management field. SBA 
has cosponsored 21 courses attended by 685 
small, firm owners and managers. 

The Tennessee branch office of the Small 
Business Administration is located in the 
Security Federal Savings and Loan Build- 
ing, 500 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. They 
also have s duty station located at 301 West 
Cumberland Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 


The 1965 Fundraising Appeal by the 
National Courcil of Christ in the U.S.A, 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, and the United Jewish Appeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the statement which I recently prepared, 
upon request of the sponsoring orga- 
nizations, in support of the spring fund- 
raising program to be undertaken by 
America's three great religious faiths— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish— 
through which funds are hoped to be 
Taised to continue programs of assistance 
to the needy of other lands. These pro- 
grams are emphasizing Sunday, March 
28, as a date on which millions of Amer- 
icans can make special contributions in 
Tesponse to the appeals which these 
organizations are making for support of 
religious voluntary assistance programs 
for the world's homeless, hungry, and 
destitute people. 

The three appeals are: Catholic The 
Bishops’ Relief Fund“ appeal, March 21- 
28 in Catholic churches; Protestant— 
“One Great Hour of Sharing,” with spe- 
cial offerings March 21-28 in the church- 
es of participating denominations; Jew- 
ish—‘‘United Jewish Appeal,” a con- 
tinuing effort with special emphasis at 
this season. 

I am pleased to have had the oppor- 
tunity to add my good wishes for success 
in the fundraising efforts and for con- 
tinued effectiveness in the operations of 
these oversea relief programs, and I 
wish to insert, at this point, my state- 
ment of support of this fund drive. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE ROBERT C. 
ByrD, U.S. SENATOR FROM WEST VIRGINIA DN 
SuPPORT or 1965 FUNDRAISING APPEAL 
BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHRIST IN 
THE U.S.A.. THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC WEL- 
FARE CONFERENCE, AND THE UNITED JEWISH 
APPEAL 


To all Americans, the opportunity to wish 
“Godspeed” to the joint appeal issued by 
the National Council of Christ in the U.S.A. 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and the United Jewish Appeal is a welcome 
one for me. 

This combining of their efforts for funds 
by America's great religious faiths—to carry 
on their programs of assistance to the needy 
of many lands—is within itself an inspiring 
action. To so attack a common enemy—the 
misery of a major portion of the world’s 
population, stemming from war, disaster, 
destitution—is to offer testimony to the will 
to do service for others, a basic tenet of all 
three faiths. 

We in the United States know that the 
lion's share of all oversea relief efforts stems 
from our voluntary organizations. But the 
compassionate and selfless programs which 
have been instituted by these organizations 
must be sustained by practical means. To 
fill the deep needs of the world's “have- 
not's“ for medical care, for food, for ade- 
quate shelter and clothing, and to obviate 
the terrible twisting of human minds from 
hostile and debilitating living conditions, 
all a daily part of millions of lives in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America—costs many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. It requires 
hundreds of millions of tons of food, medi- 
cine, clothing, and the varied implements of 
practical care. 

Eradication of the world's ills does not 
seem likely in the early future, but one of 
the instruments at hand—the oversea relief 
programs sponsored by America’s three major 
religious faiths—needs to be kept strong. 

To share what we can abundantly afford, 
in answer to this appeal, is to invest in the 
betterment of our world, to make a contribu- 
tion toward the advancement of mankind, 
and to take another step toward lasting 
peace. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States holds a Voice of Democ- 
Tacy scriptwriting contest. Thomas B. 
Locke, of Bridgeport, is Connecticut’s 
winner, and he will participate in the 
national competition. 

Under unanimous consent, I place his 
winning speech in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 

It is certainly wonderful to be an Ameri- 
can, to live in freedom, go to school, yell at 
the umpire, go to a movie, get married, raise 
a family, vote. Certainly, all of us as 
Americans know the rewards of citizenship 
in our great country, but all too few of us 
realize that citizenship is a two-way street. 
Besides the benefits that we enjoy every day, 
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citizenship carries with it duties, duties we 
must recognize and perform. 

A chain is as strong as its weakest link and 
a country only as great as its people. As 
citizens, we must be ever concerned about 
the welfare of our community, State, and 
Nation. We must take an active part in 
community affairs and read more of the 
newspaper than just the sport page, society 
page, and the comics. We must be law-abid- 
ing, taxpaying, and civic-minded people, 
who treasure our freedom and guard it 
zealously. We must be informed voters so 
that we select the proper leaders. We must 
be as watchful of our country as we are of 
our children, interested in its welfare and 
alert to anything that endangers it. 

Good citizenship just doesn’t exist of itself. 
It is Uke a garden. If it is planned, planted 
with care, periodically weeded and watered, 
and otherwise tended to, the end result is 
gratifying indeed. Buta garden left without 
care for an extended period of time, becomes 
an eyesore. Our citizenship should be nur- 
tured by studying our glorious history and 
remembering the deeds of our illustrious 
ancestors. We should pause periodically in 
our fast-paced lives and reflect on the 
beauty of our Nation all around us and 
remember those who made the supreme sac- 
rifice that we might enjoy it. 

Our country is so bountiful and there is 
so much available to us to make life pleasant 
that we tend to forget or ignore the “chal- 
lenge” of citizenship. It is easy to be a 
good citizen while eating a hot dog at a ball 
game. It is easy to be a good citizen while 
watching TV in the comfort of our home. 
But if we do not work at being good citizens, 
how will our citizenship fare when put to a 
real test? j 

We were shocked during the Korean con- 
flict by the large number of our servicemen 
who turned their backs on their country, 
and went over to the side of the enemy. 
How could such a thing happen? In our 
comfort and complacency, we couldn't un- 
derstand it. But this was a time when citi- 
zenship was put to the acid test. It was a 
time when the roots of good citizenship 
either held a man strong in devotion to his 
country, or were torn up by the tremendous 
pressures brought to bear by the enemy. 

Robert Browning, in his poem, “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra.“ discussed the potter's wheel. In Italy, 
the potters would take clay and make a 
rough form of a vase. They would then buff 
the clay on an abrasive wheel, grinding it 
smooth and shapely. Good clay could with- 
stand severe buffing and beautiful and intri- 
cate vases were the result. The inferior clay 
could not sustain the buffing and would 
crack under pressure. America must be 
made of good clay if its freedom is to endure. 

So let us not take our citizenship for 
granted, let us nourish it. Let us pledge 
anew our allegiance to the United States and 
the American way of life. Let us remember 
that our heritage is a result of the blood, 
sweat, and suffering of our heroic forebears, 
and let us pledge that we shall transmit this 
heritage to our descendants just as it was 
handed down to us, uncompromised and 
unblemished. 


The Late Honorable James P. Kem 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis]. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to inform the House that the 
former Senator from Missouri, James P. 
Kem, has passed away. James Kem was 
a very distinguished citizen of Missouri, 
and many of us here knew him well. He 
was born in Macon, Mo., on April 2, 1890. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Missouri, and the Harvard Law School. 
He was a distinguished lawyer from 
Kansas City, and was president of the 
Lawyers Association of Kansas City. 

Jim Kem was an avid student of the 
writings of our third President, Thomas 
Jefferson. He saw no contradiction in 
quoting Jefferson’s teaching of “State’s 
rights, economy, and simplicity in the 
operation of the Federal Government,” 
which he did frequently to the propo- 
nents of the New Deal, Fair Deal theories 
of the Roosevelt and Truman admin- 
istrations. Jim Kem entered politics 
with a gusto when he became Jackson 
County, Mo., Republican in 1946 by fight- 
ing the Pendergast machine in Missouri 
and the theories of the New Deal. He 
served one term in the Senate, was un- 
successful for reelection in 1952, and then 
resumed the practice of law in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

I wish to extend my deep sympathy to 
his family in behalf of myself and the 
Missouri delegation, and, I know, his 
many good friends. He was a distin- 
guished American and a great Mis- 
sourian. 


The Death of Justice Felix Frankfurter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. 
Speaker, we in the United States have 
been saddened by the passing of Mr. 
Felix Frankfurter, retired Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, and a man who has 
left an eternal mark on the legal and 
judicial history of this Nation. 

Mr. Frankfurter enjoyed a career of 
nearly 20 years on the Supreme Court 
bench, beginning with his appointment in 
1939 by President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. He brought to the Court his 
experience as a Harvard University law 
professor for 25 years, as well as a back- 
ground as an attorney, scholar, presiden- 
tial adviser, and Government. admin- 
istrator. 

He has been recognized as one of the 
greatest scholars and teachers of law in 
Harvard University’s long and distin- 
guished history. Numbered among his 
former students are judges, former Cab- 
inet members, and assistant prosecuting 
attorneys. 

Mr. Frankfurter, as a friend and ad- 
viser to President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, was considered one of the 
architects of the New Deal, which helped 
steer the United States out of the disas- 
trous depression of the early 1930's. 

As a Supreme Court Justice, Mr. 
Frankfurter embodied a philosophy 
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which has become known as judicial re- 
straint. He firmly believed that a judge 
should look only at the validity of a law, 
and not its merits. He urged extreme 
caution in making decisions on the ac- 
tions of the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. He felt 
that the courts should move exceedingly 
slowly and deliberately in overturning 
actions of men and bodies elected by the 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that Mr. Frank- 
furter will stand in history as one of the 
truly great Justices of our Federal Su- 
preme Court, ranking with such giants as 
John Marshall and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Let me close by citing the 
tribute paid him by his fellow Justices 
upon his retirement in 1963: “He has 
already made a contribution to our juris- 
8 rarely equaled in the life of our 


Your Income Tax and Government 


Spending 


“ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, in his column “In Washington,” of 
February 26, 1965, Ralph de Toledano 
points out some fiscal facts which bear 
repetition. Under leave previously 
granted, I would like to include his re- 
marks. The column follows: 

In WASHINGTON: Your INCOME Tax ANL 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

Like all Americans—both rich and poor— 
I have begun the heart-rending task of mak- 
ing out my income tax. I write this with 
tears in my eyes because I know the tax- 
payer can’t win. Way back when, Rollin 
Kirby, cartoonist for the long-departed New 
York World, always depicted the American 
taxpayer as the man dressed Ina barrel. And 
in those years, the Federal bite on income 
was far smaller than it Is today. 

From the vantage point of my own individ- 
ual barrel—as I plod along minus coat, 
trousers, or shoes—I have been giving some 
thought to what happens to the money which 
you and I hand out to the Treasury. In this 
doleful exercise, I am aided by a book of sor- 
row called “Facts and Figures on Government 
Finance,” which Prentice-Hall issues every 
year. The information in it comes from the 
Tax Foundation, Inc., a spollsport organiza- 
tion which tries to keep its eye on the Yankee 
dollar as it moves from the taxpayer to the 
Treasury to Lord knows where. 

This is a harder job than you would think. 
Even in this age of supersonic speed nothing 
moves as fast and as elusively as the long 
green amassed by your labor and mine. 
Even if its progress down the rathole were 
slower, most of us would miss it because we 
keep being diverted from the purpose at hand 
by the fancy talk of those fairytale writers, 
the Council of Economic Advisers—the men 
who presumably know what goes on in the 
great realm of economics. 

Take, for example, the Federal budget. 
When it is published each year the average 
Joe—and let’s both take a bow here—reads 
that it will be so many billions of dollars. 
This year there were great huzzas because 
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President Johnson had kept the budget 
below $100 billion. In 1963, the last year for 
which we have full figures, we were also told 
that the budget had remained below the 
same figure. The fact is that the Treasury 
spent $118.8 billion, which to me is a fat 
difference. In the same year, the Govern- 
ment took in $114.6 billion. I wish I could 
handie my own budget that way, but to date 
I haven't found a landlord or a supermarket 
to go along with these advanced ideas in 
deficit spending. 

Nowadays, however, many people are con- 
vinced that what the Government spends or 
how big the deficit grows is really not im- 
portant. But what about social security? 
What the Government takes from you is 
supposed to go into a fund and what the 
Government pays out is supposed to come 
from that fund alone, The insurance com- 
panies make money and social security is 
supposed to be actuarially sound. 

But what happened in 1963—and will hap- 
pen even more dramatically as the years go 
by—is that the Federal old-age and other in- 
surance programs took in $16.4 billion and 
paid out $18.3 billion. Which means that 
social security funds are drying up. The 
Government intends to increase your pay- 
ments to that fund. But with an increasing 
percentage of the population moving into 
the retired ranks, it's a losing proposition. 
Either social security will go bankrupt or the 
Federal Government will have to make up 
deficits from your tax dollar. 

If the tears aren't flowing too copiously, 
there is this to consider. Government spend- 
ers keep telling us that Government expendi- 
tures keep going up because the country is 
growing and with it the gross national prod- 
uct. But in 1929, the Federal Government 
Was spending 2.5 percent of the GNP. Even 
in 1936, the year of the biggest outlays in 
relief and welfare spending, the Government 
was spending 10.3 percent of the GNP. In 
1963, that figure was 19.7 percent of the 
GNP. 

Or, if you wish, slice it this way. Again in 
that big-spending depression year of 1936, 
the per capita Federal tax bite was $30 a year. 
In 1963, it was $543—and the difference can- 
not be blamed on inflation. 

By courtesy of the Tax Foundation and 
Prentice-Hall comes one other debunked ex- 
planation for what the Government takes. 
It is always said that though Federal taxes 
have increased, the real villain in upping the 
ante has been State and local government. 
Perhaps, by juggling the facts, you can make 
this charge stick. But right before me, I can 
read it plain: 

In 1932, the Federal Government took 22.7 
percent of every tax dollar with the balance 
going to State and local governments. By 
1940, the Federal take had risen to 39.2 per- 
cent. And in 1963, it was 67.2. On the other 
hand, municipalities, which were getting 53.6 
Percent in 1932, had slipped down to 14.8 per- 
cent in 1963, (And then the educationists 
scold the cities for not putting more money 
into schools.) 

And so to my income tax return. 


Authorizing the Disposal of Zinc From the 
National Stockpile 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to say that 
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the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Prisms], who handled this matter in 
our subcommittee, worked very expe- 
ditiously. He was very fair. There were 
innumerable witnesses heard before our 
committee. Everyone was in complete 
agreement that this should be done and 
should be done now. 

Then the full committee quickly, under 
the leadership of our chairman, the 
gentleman from South Carolina, moved 
ahead. We are trying to keep the pace, 
so that the other body can see what we 
have done and move as quickly as pos- 
sible, so that these bills can be sent down 
to the White House, so that they may be 
signed into law. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation. 


Medicare and Eldercare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, medicare 
isa misnomer. Medicare is the first step 
down the road to socialized medicine. 
The first step down this road is to pay 
hospital bills. The next step will be to 
pay doctor bills, then coverage will be 
sought for all age groups. 

On the other hand, eldercare will help 
the elderly with hospital bills and with 
doctor bills. At the same time, it will 
protect the general level of medical care 
from the hazards of socialized medicine. 

In this connection, I am pleased to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the ex- 
cellent editorial in the Peoria Journal 
Star of February 18,1965. The editorial 
follows: 


MEDICARE AND ELDERCARE 


Serious: debate of medicare and several 
other bills dealing with the hospitalization 
and doctor bills of the elderly will begin 
shortly in Washington, and it seems obvious 
that some kind of law on the subject Is going 
to be passed. 

The Johnson administration is pledged to 
the King-Anderson bill, which has become 
known as medicare. And the American 
Medical Association has come up with the 
Hurlong-Tower bill, which has been labeled 
eldercare. 

It is unfortunate that these tags, medi- 
care and eldercare, have come into being 
because neither tells us the difference be- 
tween these two proposals. 

Medicare is a misnomer. The administra- 
tion proposal deals basically with hospital 
and nursing home bills for people over 65 
who are covered by social security. It does 
nothing about doctor bills, 

There are other flaws in the medicare pro- 
posal and most of them have been 
in the 2 years the subject has been de- 
bated. To us the most important of these 
is the manner in which it would be paid 
for—by boosting social security taxes, 

The social security tax is completely unfair 
to low- and middle-income people, because 
they end up paying just as much as high- 
income earners. Although we have it de- 
ducted along with our income tax and file 
a report on it at the same time, it is not an 
income tax but rather a flat-rate tax which 
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has nothing to do with the average person’s 
ability to pay as the income tax does. 

Eldercare bas as yet not been subjected to 
much discussion, but we feel certain that it— 
like medicare—will turn out to be something 
less than it is cracked up to be. Yet we do 
like the general idea of the AMA plan, which 
seems to be predicated on the ability to pay 
and does offer more complete coverage than 
medicare, 

Doctor bills as well as “bedcare”—that’s 
really what “medicare” is—would be covered 
by “eldercare." And everybody would be 
eligible for coverage. 

We anticipate that the big complaint 
against eldercare will be over its cost to 
those who participate. It will not be cheap— 
ranging from $11.50 a month for an elderly 
couple receiving the maximum social secu- 
rity check of 6190 down to $4 a month for 
the single worker receiving the minimum 
social security check of $40. 

These costs will seem high only to people 
who do not realize how costly hospitalization 
and medical insurance premiums really are 
for people over 65 today. They are not only 
much higher but they are rife with pro- 
hibitory features which make you ineligible 
if you have had a major illness before retire- 
ment. 

The important point of both proposals, 
however, is the fact that they would help 
our elderly citizens a great deal and there 
can be no argument that they need help. 
Even the AMA—which has fought against 
anything which smacked of the Government 
inserting itself between the patient and the 
doctor when it comes to paying bills—has 
admitted this, — 

We have been in agreement with the AMA 
position on socialized medicine proposals over 
the years, because we know—and so does 
anybody who was ever in the military—that 
doctors who are on Government salary just 
don’t perform like free-enterprising civilians. 
And we share the AMA's concern over medi- 
care because we know it would be a foot in 
the door to eventual socialized medicine. 

It follows as simply as night does day that 
any program which begins paying hospital 
bills for the elderly will be expanded to pay 
doctor bills and eventually extended to cover 
all people young and old. 

That is the flaw in medicare. As we said 
we haven't heard enough debate about elder- 
care, but at this point it appears to be a 
proposal which would help the elderly and 
at the same time protect the general level of 
medical care in this country. 

It would seem to us that the upcoming 
law will set the pattern for many years to 
come, and we can only hope that our 
sentatives in Washington give it the full- 
scale discussion it deserves. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an essay entitled, 
“The Challenge of Citizenship,” which 
was the winning speech of Mr. John P. 
Hancock, Jr., of Waverly, Union County, 
Ky., in the Voice of Democracy contest 
conducted annually in each State by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. This is an 
excellent essay and I am sure it will be 
of interest to each Member of Congress. 

The essay is as follows: 
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The road to freedom for humanity has been 
long, tortuous, difficult and bloody. Only a 
relatively small portion of our race has been 
able to travel it successfully. 


has proven too difficult. The United States 
alone among nations has achieved the degree 
of freedom which we enjoy. It can be truly 
said then that at no other time in the history 
of man has man been as free as is the Ameri- 
can citizen. 

His citizenship opens up to him a great 
abundance of treasures desired by all the 
peoples of earth. But mere lipservice to 
democracies blessings pales to insignficance 
beside our duty to make the most of our 
better way of life. It is because of this that 
we as citizens must accept and fulfill a chal- 
lenge, This challenge I speak of is the chal- 
lenge of citizenship. 

It is true that we cannot all be Washing- 
tons, Lincolns and John Kennedys; they im- 
parted a heritage to us. They came, left 
their mark and this country was not the 
same because these men had lived. How 
much of what they did and deeded to us was 
cherished and nurtured, by Just that much 
this country gained. 

However by fulfilling this challenge of 
citizenship we can be certain that the rights 
and privileges they gave so much for, will 
not perish. The future of our country and 
of the world depends on what we do with 
what others have left us. 

In the true spirit of Americanism, we must 
rise to this mighty challenge with that same 
dauntless courage and grim determination 
that brought this Nation of ours into being 
and made America what she is today. 

This challenge embodies a great many obli- 
gations. It means that we must apply the 
Golden Rule in our dealings with others. 

It means acknowledging that an individ- 
ual's religion is his own business and that 
all humans are equal under the law. 

It means standing up for the American 
system even when it appears to work im- 
perfectly or contrary to our first preference. 

It means taking a personal interest in the 
neighborhood and community around us 
and now, as students taking an interest in 
our schoo]—Literally “pitching in to advance 
the public good.” 

It means that honor and duty have mean- 
ing for us at a time when the crowd may 
covet something more measurable. 

It means giving of ourselves to others in 
a world where the accent is on getting. 

It means informing qurselves on political 
issues and candidates and working and 
voting for those we feel to be superior. 

It means living the American creed with 
certain faith in a day when man’s inhuman- 
ity to man will be ended and peace and 
brotherhood will endure. 

In fulfilling this challenge we must re- 
awaken to the menaces and dangers that lurk 
in our path, which means that we of today 
must again fight the battles for liberty just 
as our forebears did in former times. It is 
eternally true that the freedom we gain 
from citizenship is never permanently made 
secure but every generation must keep up 
the fight if it would enjoy its blessings. 
Only the cynic would doubt that the prize 
is worth the price. 

Finally, it is a cliche that we live in a 
changing world. It is changing—perhaps too 
fast—and the burden of fast change will for- 
ever test the insides of a new generation of 
Americans, But this challenge of citizenship 
will remain to be fulfilled. 

We must then love our country, revere its 
institutions, value its privileges, respect its 
name, rejoice in its proud history, in its un- 
sullied liberty, its glorious past and the 
promise of its future. If we fulfill this chal- 
lenge the precious right of citizenship will 
remain always ours but if we fail we will 
have lost it forever. 
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The 145th Anniversary of the Birth of 
Susan B. Anthony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mrs.MAY. Mr. Speaker, on February 
15 the National Woman’s Party spon- 
sored a special celebration of the 145th 
anniversary of the birth of Susan B. 
Anthony. The ceremony was held in 
the Capitol against the background of 
the statue of Miss Anthony and two other 
pioneers in the suffragette movement, 
Elizabeth Stanton and Lucretia Mott. 
Floral tributes were laid at the base of 
this statue by representatives of a num- 
ber of women's organizations and a num- 
ber of tributes were paid by distinguished 
individuals, including representatives of 
foreign countries. 

In my own remarks in this ceremony 
I recalled the work of former Members 
of Congress such as Katharine St. George 
and Jessica McCullough Weis, of New 
York, in supporting an equal rights for 
women amendment and I again reaf- 
firm my support for this amendment 
to the Constitution for equality of rights 
for women in all flelds not covered by 
the suffrage amendment. Following 
that ceremony I have again reintroduced 
a constitutional amendment resolution 
calling for this action. 

I also quoted what I consider an out- 
standing tribute to Susan B. Anthony 
which was written by Ida Husted Harper. 
In her book on Miss Anthony she said: 

Every girl who now enjoys a college educa- 
tion, every woman who has a chance of earn- 
ing an honest living in whatever sphere she 
chooses, every wife who is protected by any 
law in the possession of her person and prop- 
erty, every mother who is blessed with the 
custody and control of her own children, 
owes these sacred privileges to Susan B. 
Anthony. We do not underestimate the 
splendid services of other pioneers or their 
successors, but it is Susan B. Anthony’s name 
that stands, and always will stand, as the 
everlasting symbol of women's emancipation. 


Mr. Speaker, the ceremonies were key- 
noted by the famous and beloved chair- 
man of the National Woman's Party, 
Emma Guffey Miller, and in her words 
of welcome she said: 

Iam very happy and proud to welcome you 
to the 145th birthday anniversary of the in- 
domitable and unquenchable Susan B. 
Anthony. 


Had it not been for her and a few other 
determined women; we here today would 
not be enjoying half the benefits we now 
enjoy. 

Why there is not more honor and ac- 
claim paid to this remarkable woman 
seems incredible, for comparatively few 
young or middle-aged citizens realize 
what they owe to her—or even know of 
her. Something is surely lacking in our 
schools and histories. 

But to Susan B. Anthony suffrage 
alone was not sufficient for she wrote in 
1900, a few years before her death: 
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Perfect equality of rights for women—civil 
and political, is today and has been for a half 
a century the one demand of, yours truly, 
Susan B. Anthony. 


We gained political equality in 1920 but 
we do not yet have that perfect equality 
of rights for women and will not have it 
until we make the equal rights amend- 
ment a part of our Constitution. 

As Congress returns today from its 
Lincoln Birthday celebrations all over 
the country, and as we enter upon a 
countrywide celebration of the birthday 
of another great American emancipator, 
Susan be Anthony, we remind Congress 
and the country of the famous words of 
Abraham Lincoln: 

I go for all sharing the privileges of Gov- 
ernment who assist in bearing its burdens— 
not excluding women. 


Twenty Years of Excise Nuisance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of H.R. 4226, to repeal the Federal 
excise tax on such items as luggage, 
handbags, cosmetics, jewelry, and furs, 
I am very much in agreement with the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer editorial of Feb- 
ruary 16 entitled “Twenty Years of Ex- 
cise Nuisance.” Knowing that many of 
my colleagues are interested in this mat- 
ter, I ask unanimous consent to include 
the editorial which follows: 

[From the Plain Dealer, Feb. 16, 1965] 
Twenty Years or Excise NUISANCE 

Retail excise taxes passed as temporary 
fund-raising measures during World War II 
have reached their 20th anniv: as a 
peacetime nuisance that no one Is cele- 
brating. 

Plled up before House and Senate com- 
mittees are nearly 100 different pieces of 
legislation calling for repeal or reduction of 
the so-called “luxury” taxes imposed on 
many articles and services in daily use as 
necessities, 

President Johnson has said he intends to 
ask Congress to repeal the taxes on such ar- 
ticles as cosmetics, tollet goods, Jewelry, furs, 
luggage, woman's handbags, and perhaps 
some others. 

Until specific requests are received from 
the President, Congress is reluctant to tackle 
excise tax legislation. 

The excise taxes are especially obnoxious 
to merchants, it having been estimated that 
it costs about $300 million a year to collect 
and report the taxes. Their elimination 
would be welcomed by operators of drug- 
stores and others charged with the distaste- 
ful duty of collecting them. 

There is additional expense to the Goy- 
ernment to interpret, enforce, and police the 
taxes. 

For years efforts have been made period- 
ically to lift the 10-percent excise tax on 
telephones, the only one of the utilities that 
is classified as a luxury. 

Ohio phone users pay the Federal Goy- 
ernment an average of $43 million a year for 
the privilege of using the phone. This tax 
costs users throughout the Nation an aver- 
age of $855 million a year. 
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Air travel still carries a luxury tax of 5 
percent, although it is now a major form of 
transportation and serves many areas un- 
reachable by any other form of public trans- 
portation. The industry has long since 
shaken the luxury classification. 

Elimination of the taxes will represent a 
saving to the consumer, but more important 
will be banishment of a nuisance that costs 
too much to collect. 

President Johnson should lose no time in 
sending to House and Senate his recom- 
mendations that will speed up consideration 
and action on proposals to end or réduce re- 
tail excise taxes. 


Chet Huntley Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on the NBC 
program, Perspective,“ February 24, 
Chet Huntley discussed a most startling 
example of State Department ineptness 
in the conduct of American foreign 
policy. As Mr. Huntley points out, the 
United States is in the incredible position 
of recognizing, and thereby lending tacit 
support to, the Nasser-supported rebel 
government of Yemen. 

Aside from the lack of logic behind 
such recognition, we have also managed 
to incur the antagonism of Saudi Arabia, 
one of our few remaining friends in the 
Middle East alone, which recognizes the 
royal Yemini rulers. 

The contrast between our own State 
Department action, and the much wiser 
British policy prompts me to wonder who 
in our State Department made this 
decision, what actions, if any, we are 
taking to rectify the mistake, and 
whether the individual, or individuals, 
concerned are still in positions of high 
responsibility, which could lead to 
future instances of poor judgment. 

The Huntley report follows: 

Every so often we are forced to wonder 
about some of the inexplicable workings of 
American diplomacy. Example: Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen. 

We must applaud the British who have 
managed to reestablish good relations with 
Saudi Arabia and its new King Faisal. Next 
door to Saudi Arabia is the backward little 
country of Yemen, where, a couple years 
ago, Nasser instigated a revolution against 
the Royal Yemeni rulers. 

The British read this as an attempt by 

Nasser to reach out and bring the oilfields 
of the Arabian Peninsula under his control. 
Just how our State Department read it is 
something of a mystery, for we were quick to 
grant diplomatic recognition to the new rev- 
olutionary Government of Yemen and there- 
by give Nasser an implied blessing for his 
war. 
Saudi Arabia, with whom we have enjoyed 
good relations for a long time, supported the 
Yemeh Royalists, and publicly demanded 
that Nasser get back to Egypt where he be- 
longed and ceases his aggression in Yemen. 
Our relations with King Faisal are certainly 
not what they should be or what they were 
with former Saudi Arabian rulers. 

King Faisal is opening doors to the West, 
with British counsel and help. For the first 
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time, Western phonograph records are now 
openly sold and played in Saudi Arabia. King 
Faisal is a national band * * * 
which is buying its instruments in London. 
The King has granted permission for the 
construction of a television station on which 
Arabian women may appear. Two movie 
houses are operating in Jeddah. Girls are 
being educated. The King has established 
a central planning commission with Euro- 
pean economic advisers. A roadbuilding 
program has been undertaken. The scores 
of local emirs, who used to receive large 
chunks of money from the national treas- 
ury, have now been placed on reduced budg- 
ets. And everywhere, British engineers and 
businessmen are busy signing contracts and 
establishing new British-Arabian relations. 
Meanwhile, the United States is stuck with 
its implied backing of Nasser in neighbor- 
ing Yemen. This is the same Nasser who 
recently looked the other way when a mob 
burned down the U.S. Information Library 
and attacked the American Embassy * * * 
the same Nasser who recently declared that 
the United States could take its aid and 
Jump into the sea with it. Now this strange 
attachment to Nasser is costing us in Saudi 
Arabia, as the Egyptian strong man continues 
his war in Yemen. After the UN. had de- 
manded that he withdraw his Egyptian 
forces he responded by sending in more. We 
sent him more wheat and more aid. A few 
American companies trying to do business 
In Saud! Arabia must wonder what goes on. 


Charles Percy’s Report on Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles H. Percy, of Ilinois, board 
chairman of Bell & Howell Co., has just 
returned from a study trip to the Far 
East where he talked with many leaders, 
including prime ministers and ambas- 
sadors. It was his fourth Asian trip in 
the past 10 years. 

A series of reports on the countries 
which he visited is now appearing in the 
Chicago Daily News as an exclusive fea- 
ture. I am sure my colleagues will find 
Mr. Percy's observations of interest and 
with unanimous consent I place the first 
report of the series in the Appendix of 
today’s RECORD: 

[From the Chicago (III.) Dally News, 
Feb. 27, 1965] 
CHARLES Preacy’s REPORT on Asia 
(By Charles H, Percy) 

As I traveled in Pakistan, India, Thailand, 
Malaysia, South Vietnam, Hong Kong, and 
Formosa, I perceived that for each of these 
nations there is one overwhelming problem, 
one dominant fact of lMfe—the ominous 
“presence” of a powerful, ambitious nelghbor, 
Communist China. 

Each nation adjusts to this presence in its 
own way. Each measures its own capability 
to resist the Chinese pressyre, its own mate- 
rial and psychological resources, its own posi- 
tion vis-a-vis its other neighbors, then plots 
its move according to its own self-interest. 

India, for example, seeks to meet the Chi- 
nese challenge on its northern frontier by 
bullding up its armed forces, by relying more 
on its increasingly strong relationship with 
the United States, and by taking sterner 
measures against Indian Communists. 
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Pakistan, on the other hand, has estab- 
lished closer relations with Red China, seeing 
in this action the possibility of reducing the 
Chinese threat while acquiring a strong ally 
against the suspected aggressive tendencies 
of India. 


Cambodia, weak and fearful, wayers, un- 
certain of the future and determined to be 
allied with whichever power dominates the 
region, 

The U.S. Government and Americans gen- 
erally are pleased that India is edging closer 
toward alinement with the West, and are dis- 
appointed that Pakistan and Cambodia are 
moving closer to China. Nevertheless, the 
intentions of all the powers of south and 
southeast Asia must be understood in the 
context of their own situations. 

Make no mistake about it, no nation in 
this region wants to be dominated by China, 
But some are intimidated by the Chinese 
pressure. They know that China has ag- 
gressive designs on their sovereignty, and 
they feel that they cannot afford to antago- 
-nize or resist such a hungry and brutal 
neighbor. 

They have learned they can displease the 
West, on the other hand, without risking 
the possibility of Western aggression on 
themeelves. 

In Karachi we talked with President Mo- 
hammed Ayub Kahn, a shrewd man, confi- 
dent in his power and willing to use it. He 
said Pakistan began dealing with China be- 
cause U.S. military aid to India had Increased 
the Indian threat to his country. 

He complained that the United States did 
not consult him before the decision 
to grant military ald to India. Of course, 
had he been consulted, he would have re- 
jected the proposition. 

Informed observers still place Pakistan in 
the Western camp and note that Pakistan 
continues to permit a U.S. radar station there 
to monitor Soviet missile tests. Still, the 
new-found friendship between Pakistan and 
China has adversely affected U.S. relations 
with Pakistan, once a firm and cooperative 
ally. 

While Pakistan moves closer to China, and 
Pakistan Air Line billboards in Karachi ad- 
vertise twice-weekly trips to Peiping, India is 
still in a state of shock over the movements 
of Chinese troops across the poorly defined 
border between the two countries. 

It had been 8 years since I had made an 
intensive study tour of India. On the day 
we arrived in New Delhi, the Times of 
India front paged a story that Pakistani as- 
trologers are predicting that China will attack 
India again this year, that the government 
of Lal Bahadur Shastri, Nehru’s successor, 
will fall, and that this will be “a crisis year” 
for India. 

Fazil Ben, said to be the royal astrologer 
of Iran, also was quoted to this effect. Such 
predictions are not taken lightly in a nation 
where politicians often consult astrologers 
before making major decisions. 

One wonders whether Shastri, a tiny, mod- 
est man, a victim of two heart attacks, famed 
more as a conciliator than a leader, can cope 
with the Chinese aggression. 

Although he maintains India’s position of 
nonalinement in the cold war, continuing 
good relations with both the Soviet Union 
and the United States, he has been hard on 
Indian Communists and has vowed to defend 
his country against the Chinese. 

Shastri’s sentiments are entirely with the 
West. In his first nationwide broadcast 
after assuming the Prime Ministry, he quoted 
only one foreigner, President Johnson. His 
grandson was named Kennedy. He has a 
good relationship with US. Ambassador 
Chester Bowles. 

But Shastri has another problem that 
seems even more immediate than the Chi- 
nese presence on his frontier. Food produc- 
tion has remained constant for the last 3 
years while each year 10 million bables have 
been born. 
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Although the birth rate remains high, the 
death rate has been cut almost in half, This 
means that India is suffering a population 
explosion at the same time that growth in 
food production has come to a halt. 

The Indian Government is taking three 
measures to meet this problem—partial food 
rationing, efforts to increase food production, 
and a $200 million family planning program. 

I asked Shastri his opinion of family plan- 
ning and he smilingly replied that, consider- 
ing his age 60 and his six children, he “could 
hardly have a personal dedication” to the 
program. 

But he stressed that more progress in fam- 
ily planning had been made in the last 8 
months than in the last 8 years. Food pro- 
duction, not China, is what keeps him awake 
at night, he said. 

Both Shastri and President Sarvepalli Rad- 
hakrishnan expressed their deep appreciation 
for U.S. grain shipments, which they said 
keep millions of Indians alive. 

In Thailand, the rice bowl of southeast 
Asia, the firmly pro-Western government of 
Premier Thanom Kittikachorn is faced with 
multiple problems of defense against Com- 
munist infiltration and terrorism. 

Both Thanom and his brilliant foreign 
minister, Thanat Khoman, mentioned that 
with United States help Thailand is taking 
extraordinary measures to fight Communist 
subversion among the Lao people of the 
northeast, near the Laotian border. 

Irrigation projects, farm-to-market roads, 
and dispensaries are being introduced to 
bring these people, who are ethnically closer 
to the Laotians than the Thai, into greater 
rapport with and dependence on the Bang- 
kok government. 

Still, Thailand faces other problems, Ma- 
layan Communist terrorists, supported by 
the Indonesian Communist Party, pillage the 
villages of southern Thailand, and Chinese 
Communists spread propaganda among the 
Thai hill people in the northwest. 

The Thai leaders feel very strongly that 
there is nothing to be gained by negotiating 
with the Communists in southeast Asia. 

Said Thanat: “The Communists want to 
exercise control over this area. We don’t 
want them to control us. Can freedom and 
independence be cut in half? I doubt it. 
There is either freedom or a lack of it.“ 

In Malaysia, in South Vietnam, in Hong 
Xong, in Taiwan, I heard the same point 
made repeatedly: Negotiation with the Com- 
munists could lead only to compromises that 
would permit additional areas = pass under 
Communist control. 

I was told that, after each RAAS set- 
tlement, the Communists would again begin 
guerrilla warfare, working toward the next 
negotiation. Ultimately, it was said, the en- 
tire region would be taken by China at very 
little cost. 

The alternative, say many leaders of south- 
east Asia, is to stand firm now in Vietnam, 
to win that war by whatever sacrifice is 
necessary. 


The Gold Reserve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s attitude toward our gold 
reserve is confusing to the nth degree. 
First, we have a bill presented by the ad- 
ministration and passed by the House 
increasing the capital of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank by $750 million 
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which is to be loaned to Central and 
South American countries. While the 
House was passing this bill, the President 
was addressing 370 business executives 
called to the White House, admonishing 
them to cut their expenditures to the 
bone where they involved sending our 
dollars abroad. 

Then I read in the Independent Edi- 
torial Services, Ltd., issue of February 23 
a statement that our colleague HALE 
Boccs, of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, is expected to offer an administra- 
tion-backed bill providing for generous 
tax credits for private U.S. investments 
in underdeveloped countries and they re- 
fer to the President’s mention of such 
plans in his foreign aid message. The 
tax credits would be applicable to in- 
sured investments—against expropria- 
tion, nationalization, discriminatory tax 
treatment, and so forth. On February 23 
the Secretary of Commerce issued a news 
release of his talk before the Travel Ad- 
visory Council asking them to stimulate 
the travel of foreigners into this country 
but to curtail the travel of our people into 
foreign countries. 

Because of the heavy drain on our gold 
reserve, it would seem that the time is 
right for the administration and the 
various departments of the administra- 
tion to get together and at least play the 
same tune even though they might be 
using different instruments. It is appar- 
ent that dollars sent abroad, regardless 
of how they are sent, may return in the 
form of a demand for gold. 


Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

In the proposed Peace Corps legislation 
that this body has received from our 
President, there is the opportunity for 
us to continue a part of our foreign re- 
lations program which has shown great 
return on the dollars we have authorized 
for it. ‘The significance of this legisla- 
tion is that it will authorize funds which 
represent only a small fraction of our 
overall budget for the next fiscal year, 
and only a small part of our total overseas 


programs. 

The dollars spent in the Peace Corps 
program have gone a long way to prove to 
nations around the world that we seek to 
help others better themselves, and that 
we are a country seeking peace. Peace 
Corps volunteers, now numbering almost 
10,000, have shown and are continuing to 
show that Americans will take the extra 
step to lend a hand to those who ask 
for it. 

I am told that the authorization re- 
quested will provide the capability to 
put 17,000 volunteers in training and at 
work by the end of August 1966. It is un- 
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fortunate that we are required to spend 
billions for means of defense, when it 
can be shown that through much more 
modest expenditures we can contribute 
so much for the good of nations which are 
requesting our help. We should continue 
our efforts to be strong with our defense, 
but. also provide the funds necessary to 
continue the work of the Peace Corps. I 
Shall join those who work to enact this 
legislation for the next fiscal year. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. UDALL, Mr. Speaker, I was re- 
cently visited in my office by a young 
man from Tucson, Ariz., who was here 
participating in the Senate youth pro- 
gram under sponsorship of the American 
Political Science Association and the 
Hearst Foundation. Today I was pleased 
to learn that this same young man has 
been named the State winner in the 
annual Voice of Democracy Contest of 
the Veterans’ of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 

This bright young student, a senior 
at Tucson High School, is George Mark 
Rauh. His winning speech, I am pleased 
to observe, reflects a mature awareness 
of the important difference between true 
patriotism and chauvinism. 

Without objection I insert at this point 
Mr. Rauh’s excellent speech: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By George Mark Rauh) 

Several months ago I read about an inci- 
dent which dramatized for me the challenge 
of citizenship. It concerned a man in the 
process of obtaining his naturalization 
papers. Jay Daniels sat in court with the 
others. They had long awaited this happy 
day. But the proceedings were monotonous 
and Daniels grew tired. A gradual feeling 
of drowsiness crept over him and he fell 
asleep. Perhaps he dreamt of Jay Daniels, 
American citizen, of parades—the “Star and 
Stripes” flying high, the band blaring out 
the “Star Spangled Banner“ as it marched 
down streets of gold. Suddenly Daniel was 
overcome with an uncomfortable feeling, as 
though he sensed two angry eyes glaring at 
him through the darkness. 

He raised his head. No one in the court- 
room spoke a word, All were watching him. 
Then, as he looked up, he met the angry 
eyes of the judge who could not contain 
his vehemence. The Judge did not believe 
that any man who could fall asleep at such a 
time deserved to be an American. He sent 
Daniels from the courtroom with a stinging 
febuke. 

But how can we judge Jay Daniels? Cer- 
tainly he was patriotic, for he had patriotic 
dreams. Did he then answer the challenge 
of citizenship? But more important, we 
must ask: Have we answered this challenge? 
For I believe that Daniels’ actions sym- 
bolize those of most Americans. 

Yes, we too are living under the effects of 
a deep sleep. It is the slumber of apathy. 
Indifference is the opiate of our masses, 
Just as Jay Daniels may have dreamt of 
flags and parades, many Americans fill their 
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torpid sleep with expressions of super- 
patriotism. They believe that our flag is 
more than a revered symbol, that it has 
magic powers. Flag waving is their only an- 
swer to the challenge of citizenship. And 
for those who are not among them they 
have only intolerance. We can see that 
wildly chauvinistic dreams are not charac- 
teristic of good citizens. 

But the rest of us do not have these 
dreams. Yet we sleep, also, in our own lives, 
in our own comfort, and our own security. 
We have been avoiding the many pairs of 
glaring eyes that try to plerce our uncon- 
sciousness, to enlighten our minds, to touch 
our hearts, 

Already in the last 2 years the eyes which 
champion equality for the Negro have dis- 
turbed our masses and the Nation still 
shakes after turning over fitfully in its sleep. 
But after the passage of the civil rights bill, 
we still read about racial injustice occurring 
throughout the Nation. We are shocked at 
the massacre of Congo missionaries while 21 
murder suspects go unprosecuted in the 
United States. Are we waking up or are we 
falling deeper asleep? 

There are many more pairs of eyes at- 
tempting to awaken the great slumbering 
giant—our Nation with its limitless re- 
sources, The eyes of the starving, diseased 
slum child are avoided and unseen, as are 
those of the migrant laborer born into in- 
describable and inescapable squalor. Two 
eyes exist more terrible than any—the eyes 
of nuclear power—the monster which can 
consume us as we sleep, the monster which 
now spreads malignantly from nation to 
nation, 

Yes, we are surrounded by a sea of angry, 
unblinking eyes. They challenge us to over- 
come the drugs of lethargy. They are the 
challenge of citizenship. But can we meet 
this challenge? I know we must and I be- 
lieve we can, for Jay Daniels did wake up. 
He was later given a second chance and was 
granted his citizenship. Now the choice is 
ours, Will we wake up or will we sleep, per- 
haps, until it is too late? 


Memories of Iwo Jima 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF M. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a newspaper story sent to me 
by my good friend and constituent, Mr. 
Carroll E. Adams, of Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. This article, by Mike Bagwell, ap- 
peared in the Greenfield Recorder- 
Gazette, on Friday, February 19, 1965, 
and recreates the bitter conditions of all- 
out warfare which existed on the island 
of Iwo Jima on February 19, 1945. The 
story begins just 3 hours and 32 minutes 
to invasion. 

This fine article recounts the bravery 
of my constituent, Stanley Pappas, then 
a US. marine and now the manager 
of a restaurant in Charlemont, Mass., 
who hit the beaches of Iwo Jima with 
the first waves of assault craft on that 
morning. Also woven into this story 
is the courage of my constituent, an- 
other marine, Paul LeMay, now a fore- 
man at Montague Machine Co., Turners 
Falls, Mass. 
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It is with pride that I point to the in- 
dividual bravery of each of these fine 
marines, at a time of great peril to their 
country, and I respectfully enter their 
story in the RECORD: 

MEMORIES or Iwo JIMA 


A pall of smoke drifted slowly off the bar- 
ren, and shell-pitted land. The cold filtered 
sunlight of dawn illuminated slick, black 
beaches while a light breeze stirred tattered 
fronds of the few remaining trees. 

The day—February 19, 1945, The island— 
Iwo Jima. Time: 0530 hours—3 hours, 32 
minutes to invasion. 

In amphibious landing craft offshore, U.S. 
Marines of the 4th and 5th Divisions hud- 
dled, waiting for a massive bombardment to 
cover their invasion. 

Among them were Marines Stanton Pappas 
of Charlemont and Paul LeMay of Turners 
Falls. 

For 3 days and nights in the heaviest pre- 
landing bombardment of history, 6 battle- 
ships, 5 cruisers, 10 destroyers, and 12 air- 
craft carriers had thrown everything they 
had at 24,000 Japanese troops, sworn to de- 
fend the island to the last man. 

Iwo Jima—tThe first blow at Imperial Japan 

itself. A volcanic 64 square miles of black 
rock. 
To take it 5.895 Marines died; another 16,- 
161 were wounded in 25 days of the bloodiest 
fighting in history, The Japanese casualties: 
19,000 dead, 1,000 prisoners and more than 
4,000 presumed buried alive in shattered 
caves and tuunels. 

The invasion of Iwo Jima was strategic. 
Other small islands had been bypassed, their 
military value slight, Iwo was different. Iwo 
had two airfields and was a scant 660 miles 
from Tokyo. 

Stan Pappas, now the manager of a Charle- 
mont restaurant, hit the beaches with the 
first waves of assault craft at 9:02 am. 

In another leading vessel was Paul LeMay, 
now a foreman at Montague Machine Co., 
Turners Falis. 

Pappas, who lied about his age to join and 
at 17 was probably the youngest Marine on 
Iwo Jima, gripped his automatic rifle and 
leaped ashore. The LST beached as bullets 
whistling around. 

“The one thing that comes to mind, think- 
ing back on that ride toward shore,” Pap- 
pas said the other day, “was the sight of the 
battleship Tennessee standing off not 500 

from Mount Suribachi and pounding 
it with everything while naval aircraft flew 
the shore dropping napalm.” 

The Marines made a three-pronged attack 
on the eastern beaches. To the left, Suri- 
bachi rose 550 feet into the sky and in front 
were ridges of soft sand to the plateau be- 


LeMay, one of a tank crew, remembers his 
heavy vehicles bogging down in the black 
sand, its tracks spinning. “What a moment,” 
LeMay recalls. “I got out of the tank and 
remember the sickening feeling of stepping 
on the bodies of dead Marines. The tank 
kept leaping into the air with explosions all 
around.” 

The advantage was the enemy's. Secure in 
trenches and fanatical in resolve, the Japa- 
nese forced the marines to pay for every foot 
of ground, The final count, after 25 days, 
showed one marine died for every acre taken 
on Iwo Jima. 

With casualties mounting, Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz ordered elements of the 3d Division 
ashore just after noon. 

With increasing fury, three U.S. divisions 
stormed the soft ridges and hit fortifications. 
Men charged blockhouses with grenades, ran 
in and emerged with bloodstained bayonets. 
The Japanese counterattacked along most of 
the front, in many cases hurling themselves 
bodily on U.S. marines and tumbling about 
in hand-to-hand combat. 
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Pappas and LeMay remember clearly their 
first night on the island. Pappas was in a 
hole near Mount Suribachi and LeMay still 
in his tank on the beach. Neither of them 
got any sleep. Pappas said the Japanese fired 
all night at U.S. positions and lobbed shells 
onto the beach where equipment was unload- 


LeMay said “the whole world seemed to 
shake” when a Japanese shell hit an ammuni- 
tion dump near his tank. 

So it went for more than 3 weeks. 
Rifiemen would clear the ground, followed 
by demolition teams with high explosives to 
seal caves or drive out the Japanese with 
fiamethrowers. Before the end of the first 
week, one airfield had been taken and soon, 
even while fighting raged through the island, 
crippled B-29's were landing. 

The gallant marines of Iwo are honored at 
a memorial in Washington, D.C., where the 
U.S. flag flies 24 hours by Presidential proc- 
lamation. 

Of the fighting marines, crusted with dirt, 
many of them weeping at the carnage, Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz said: “Uncommon valor was 
a common virtue.” 


General Services Administration Con- 
tract Procurement Helps Small Busi- 
ness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
on many occasions during recent years, 
the Congress has reaffirmed its declared 
policy that small business concerns 
should receive a fair proportion of Goy- 
ernment purchases. 

In this connection, it was especially 
heartening to receive a letter from Mr. 
Lawson B. Knott, Jr., Acting Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, 
advising that almost 60 percent of that 
Agency’s purchases are now being sup- 
plied by small business concerns. Two 
years ago small business was supplying 
but 40 percent of this volume. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Administrator Knott's 
letter in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1965. 

Hon. Jox L. EvINS, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Small 
Business, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: Last August we re- 
ported to you that in fiscal year 1964, the 
General Services Administration placed 53.2 
percent of the dollar volume of its total 
prime contracts, or $451.4 million, with small 
business firms, This was an increase of 12.7 
percent aboye the fiscal year 1963 figure of 
40.5 percent! 

the current fiscal year GSA has 
continued its efforts to implement more ef- 

fectively the administration’s policy that a 

fair proportion of the totai purchases and 

contracts for property and services for the 

Government be placed with small business 

concerns. I am pleased to inform you that 

as a result of our efforts, during the first half 
of the current fiscal year GSA has further 
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increased, to 57.7 percent, the dollar volume 
of its total prime contracts, or $2674 mil- 
lion, with small business firms. 

You may be assured that our efforts in 
behalf of small business concerns will 
continue. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lawson B. Knorr, Jr., 
Acting Administrator. 


British Doctor: Why I Refused 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the House will be con- 
sidering medical care bills very shortly, 
I think the testimony of a doctor from 
England is worthy of consideration. His 
statement follows: 

BririsH Docror: WHY I REFUSED 

_ (Britain's doctors are generally dissatisfied 
with their conditions and pay under the Na- 
tional Health Service. Here are the views of 
a 54-year-old, well-respected general prac- 
titioner, who, after 30 years in practice in 
Britain, has decided to emigrate. For pro- 
fessional reasons he cannot be named.) 

I am saying farewell to Britain in a mood 
of sadness and irritation. 

Like many doctors today, I am leaving the 
National Health Service to practice my craft 
in another country. 

But before I go I should like to tell what 
is happening to the family doctor and why he 
is one of a vanishing breed. 

In the country I am going to I shall re- 
ceive an income adequate at least to save me 
from constant worry. 

I shall have enough time to give to my pa- 
tients’ problems; time to read and keep up 
with medical knowledge; even a little time, 
perhaps, to give some thought to my per- 
sonal life. 

I shall be able to treat my patients as I 

think best for them and not according to 
the wishes of a so-called Ministry of Health 
staffed by nonmedical bureaucrats and actu- 
ated by political interest and pressure from 
the Treasury. 
In no country in the world has the stand- 
ard of medical been as high as in 
Britain. Yet her doctors are the worst paid 
of any in the world. 

Let me tell you what life is like for a 
general practitioner under the National 
Heaith Service. 

I have a one-man practice of 3,000 people, 
which I started from nothing 30 years ago. 
My working day starts at 8:30 a.m. and fin- 
ishes, if I am lucky, at 9 p.m. 

_I do 2 hours in surgery morning and eye- 
ning, and the rest of the day, almost without 
a break, is spent in making visits. I work 
between 60 and 70 hours a week. 

On average, I am called out from my bed 
2 nights a week. I am required by my con- 
tract, under pain of heavy penalties, to be 
available to each of these 3,000 patients 24 
hours a day for 365 days a year. 

Many of the cases I am called to are trivial. 
But many are matters of life or death. I 
cannot afford to make mistakes. 

Any patient can make a complaint about 
me to the local executive council. There 
were something like 600 such complaints 
against doctors last year, the vast bulk of 
them utterly trivial. 
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But I have no redress against a patient who 
offends me or wastes my time. 

For this. work. and for the heavy responsi- 
bility it entalls, I am paid at a basic scale 
the price of a packet of cigarettes for each 
person on my list. 

Can you get a plumber to fix a leaking tap, 
just once, for that price? 

I have not been able to afford a proper 
holiday for 3 years. First I must find a loc- 
um—no easy task. Then I must pay him 
30 guineas a week, keep him, and provide 
him with a car. If he makes a mistake in 
diagnosis or treatment during my absence, 
Iam responsible. 

Since the start of the National Health Sery- 
ice I have had 16 years of desperate finan- 
cial insecurity. My eldest son wanted to be- 
come a doctor, like his father and grand- 
father before him. I could not afford to keep 
him for 7 years, and he did not win a scholar- 
ship. 

Do you wonder that I smile to myself when 
people who work from 9 to 5:30 5 days a 
week complain of being tired and overworked 
and ask me for a certificate for a week or 
two off? 

And how do you think I feel as I sign 
passport forms for people bound for holidays 
in Majorca, Capri, and other piaces? There'll 
be no holiday for me this summer. Instead, 
with my wife and our two younger children, 
I shall be on my way to New Zesland—and 
a new life—at the age of 54 to practice medi- 
cine as it was meant to be practiced with 
time to examine my patients, to give them 
my best, and to be paid what that best is 
worth. 


Growers Cheer Blast of U.S. Tobacco 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include two articles from 
the Quitman Free Press, Quitman, Ga. 
dated February 25, 1965: These articles 
were written by Mr. Royal Daniel, Jr., 
who is a well known and widely read 
Georgia editor. 

My friend, Royal Daniel, has so well 
captured the feeling of those who at- 
tended the hearings conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Tobacco of the House 
Committee on Agriculture at Moultrie, 
Ga. on February 18, 1965, that I believe 
all of those who are interested in the 
tobacco problem will find his two follow- 
ing reports to be most informative: 
Growers Crern BLAST or U.S. TOBACCO PLAN— 

Ors Turner, Mr. FINLAYSON Given Ova- 

TION AT HEARING 

(By Royal Daniel, Jr.) 

“We ask you gentlemen to consider here 
the rights of a minority under the democrat- 
10 system,” Otis G. Turner told a congres- 
sional subcommittee during a tobacco hear- 
ing last weck in Moultrie. 

“We have no other recourse. We know 
we can be outvoted because we are a mi- 
nority. We ask you not to deny us the 
right, under the American free enterprise 
system, to grow tobacco for which we know 
there is a commercial market.” 

Mr. Turner is chairman of the Georgia 
Agricultural Commodity Commission for 
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Tobacco. His testimony before the Tobacco 
Subcommittee of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives was 
greeted with outbursts of applause, cheers 
and Amens“ from the thousand tobacco 
growers assembled in the Moultrie Junior 
High School gymnasium, 

The Moultrie meeting was one of three 
scheduled field hearings by the committee 
to hear testimony on the issue of new legis- 
lation for poundage-acreage control of tobac- 
co production. Two bills have been proposed 
for passage in Congress this year. 

Hearings were held in Raleigh, N.C., on 
February 16; Florence, 8.0., on February 17 
and Moultrie, Ga., on February 18. 

More than a dozen Congressmen were pres- 
ent for the Raleigh hearings. The number 
dwindled in South Carolina ending with a 
committee of five for the Georgia-Florida 
testimony. 

Representative WATKINS M. Assrrr, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, presided. Maston O'Neat, member of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, al- 
though not a member of the committee, in- 
troduced his fellow Representatives. Others 
of the committee who heard testimony were 
Prentiss WALKER, Republican, of Mississippi, 
Joan MeMntax., Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina, and WILIA Marrnews, Democrat, of 
Florida. 

Mr. Ed Finlayson, president of the Florida 
Farm Bureau, was the first Georgid-Florida 
grower of type 14 to testify before the com- 
mittee. He told the Congressmen that new 
legislation would in effect put type 14 grow- 
ers in a straitjacket of restriction. His re- 
marks were greeted with cheers and applause 
from the audience many of whom had driven 
up to the meeting from Florida tobacco- 
growing counties. 

Homer S. Durden, Jr., attorney for the 
Georgia Commodity Commission for Tobacco, 
testified before the congressional committee 
that there was no need for additional leg- 
isiation. Reading portions of the USDA 
Agricultural Marketing Act, Mr. Durden 
stated that if the Secretary of Agriculture 
wanted to change tobacco marketing control 
to a poundage basis the existing legislation 
already gave him permission to do so. 

Mr. Turner told the Congressmen that the 
proposed legislation was written for one rea- 
son and that “it is designed to kill the appeal 
of our court case that is now pending before 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Atlanta.” 

Mr. Horace Godfrey, Director of Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation pro- 
grams, began the hearing with a 40-minute 
explanation of the tobacco program complete 
with slides. Explaining the surplus in sta- 
bilization and the state of the foreign mar- 
kets, Mr. Godfrey stressed a need for change 
in control of surplus procedures. 

Mr. Godfrey was followed to the stand by 
L. T. Weeks, general manager, Flue Cured 
Tobacco Cooperative Stabilization Corp. of 
Raleigh and by Malcolm B. Seawell, executive 
secretary of Leaf Tobacco Exporters Associa- 
tion. All of the North Carolina visitors had 
prepared and mimeographed statements 
which they made available to the press. 

During the morning nine persons testified 
before the barbecue served at the noon recess 
by the Colquitt County Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

At the afternoon hearing, 28 persons were 
heard by the committee. 

Fred Voight of Ware County told the com- 
mittee: “The word ‘acreage’ has no meaning 
in a poundage control program. Let's drop 
the word and use poundage control only 
after type 14 bas been given a fair appraisal 
with supply and demand.” 

Dave Calloway, of Tattnall County, asked 
that every grower be cut in 1965 according to 
the amount that he has contributed to the 
Government loan program. 
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The same thought had been voiced the day 
before in the Florence, S. C., hearing by Frank 
Willlamson, chairman of the tobacco com- 
mittee of the South Carolina Farm Bureau: 
“those responsible for the unfavorable posi- 
tion tobacco is in should bear the burden.” 

Representative McMILLAN, of South Caro- 
lina, expressed the opinion during the noon 
recess that South Carolina farmers were also 
overwhelmingly opposed to acreage-pound- 
age legislation, 

Harold Brown, Colquitt County farm 
agent read a statement opposing the change 
in legislative control of the tobacco market- 
ing program signed by Representatives David 
Newton and Dorsey Matthews of Colquitt 
County who were detained in Atlanta by 
rolicall votes of the legislature. 

Ford Spinks, State senator from the Ninth 
Georgia District, read a statement backing 
Georgia tobacco growers, as vice chairman 
of the Georgia Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee. 


During the testimony of John Palmer, who 
spoke for the Tobacco Associates on the for- 
elgn markets, several Georgia growers were 
overheard to say, “What's all that got to do 
with Georgia tobacco. We can sell all the 
type 14 we can grow. Our quality is what 
they want, That fellow should go tell all 
that to those North Carolina growers.” 

C. ©. Ramsey, Herman Odom and Willie 
McKinnon, members of the Georgia Com- 
modity Commission for Tobacco were pres- 
ent among the witnesses. R. G. Daniels of 
Metter was one of the farmer-grower pro- 
testors to the legislation. 

William Lanier, president of the Georgia 
Farm Bureau addressed the committee filing 
his previous statement made in Washington 
last week at hearings on the feasibility of 
poundage legislation. Since the Washing- 
ton hearings Mr. Lanier was elected Georgia 
director of the Stabilization Corporation 
taking Mr. William Langdale’s place on the 
board. 

Among others to be heard were Dalton 
Law, of Tift County; R. R. Baker, of Col- 
quitt County, and Mr. James S. Wershaw of 
Alachua, Fla. 

The dramatic feature of the hearing was 
the ovation given to Otis Turner, of Coo- 
lidge, and Ed Finlayson, of Grecnville, Fla. 


Lear HEARING—"BLOOD ON THE RUG,” pur No 
CASUALTIES 
(By Royal Daniel, Jr.) 

A field hearing on tobacco by a con a 
sional subcommittee was held 1 — Moultrie 
last week and it proved a field day for 
Jeorgla-Florida tobacco growers to register 
their emphatic opposition to any new legis- 
lation to establish a combination of acreage 
and poundage In determining tobacco quotas. 

There were more than 1,000 present in our 
estimation. Horace Godfrey, of the U.S. Agri- 
culture Department, figured about 1,500. 
The Moultrie Chamber of Commerce pro- 
vided a barbecue luncheon which was served 
to 895 persons, and by no means all remained 
to eat. They came from all sections of south 
Georgia and north Florida and even a few 
from Alabama. 

Too bad Secretary Freeman was unable to 
bo present—he has yisited south Georgia sev- 
eral times—for it was a good show and a 
revealing show. 

When Congressman Warxres M. Aparrr, of 
Virginia, chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Houso Agriculture Committee put. his 
show on tho road he started with 12 fellow 
Representatives in the cast. They played 
performances in Raleigh, N.C., and Florence, 
8.0., and the cast had shrunk from 12 to 4 
when the third and last performance of the 
tour was given in Moultrie. 

It was sort of like the old-time road opera 
companies which came South, The farther 
South they got the fewer oboes and bassoons 
were left in the orchestra and the bit-singers 
were doubling in brass. 
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Mr. Assrrt, who presides with dignity and 
grace and flashes of good humor, seemed to 
enjoy the audience as much as the audience 
enjoyed the proceedings. He was ably as- 
sisted by our new Congressman from the 
Second District, Masrow O'NEAL, of Bain- 
bridge, who was master of ceremonies on 
the home grounds and among familiar peo- 
ple. Mr. O'NeaL, a freshman in Washington, 
is a veteran of 23 years in Georgia as solicitor 
general of the old Albany judicial district. 
He has the stance of a Congressman and the 
approach of a Congressman. 

The first act of the show was expository 
and the stage was held for 40 minutes by 
Mr. Godfrey, of USDA. He explained clearly 
just what the new legislation contained and 
why it was there. He pitched the book well 
for Secretary Freeman and Mr. Murphy. He 
was assisted by Madison Avenue accessories— 
an flluminated slide sheet presentation, mo- 
bile microphone around his neck and a fine- 
tailored Italian silk sult which shimmered. 

Mr. Godfrey impressed us as being a few 
years older than he looks. He seemed to 
sense this himself, because a couple of times 
he mentioned his long years of service in 
agriculture—31 to be exact. Only once did 
he jolt our credulity and that was when he 
made a sudden reference to “us old tobacco 
farmers.” Some of the 1,000 sun-burned, 
weather-beaten dirt farmers also chuckled, 
80 it was not lost. 

Mr. Godfrey's theme, of course, was that 
with new legislation, poundage, as well as 
acreage; less fertilizer, perhaps; lowered costs 
of production, higher quality in home and 
foreign markets would result. 

After the expository act, came the action. 
Mr. Ed Finlayson, president of the Florida 
Farm Bureau, took the stand. In gentle 
voice and with great dignity he said: “A 
poundage quota Is based on the assumption 
the way to improve quality is to cut yields. 
This is not true.” 

“We in Georgia and Florida,” he continued, 
“have been producing the type of tobacco 
they want and I don’t think we should be 
held in a straitjacket.” 

A heretofore quiet audience burst into 
cheers and applause. 

Now it was time for the man in the heavy 
role to take the stage. You could have heard 
a pin drop when Otis G. Turner, chairman 
of the Georgia Commodity Commission for 
Tobacco, stepped forward. 

The USDA wing of the audience regarded 
him as the villain in the play. He turned 
out to be the hero. Farmers cheered, ap- 
plauded, and hollered as he drove home some 
of his points. 

In temperate language and the softest of 
voice, Mr. Turner took the proposed legisla- 
tion apart right on top of the table. 

In the first place, he said, no new legisla- 
tion was needed because Secretary Freeman 
under the present law had full authority to 
switch from acreage to pounds or a combina- 
tion of both, as he so desired and so ordered. 
The Commodity Commission's attorney, 
Homer 8. Durden, Jr., confirmed this in his 
testimony. 

In the lnwsult brought against Secretary 
Freeman by Georgia growers it was con- 
tended Mr. Freeman under the present law 
could establish a quota for type 14 tobacco, 
because Congress wrote that the Secretary 
should treat tobacco not just as tobacco in 
a lump sum—but as “kinds of tobacco.” 

A Federal judge in Brunswick nearly 
5 months ago agreed with the plaintiffs and 
issued an injunction against Mr. Freeman's 
cuts on quotas. The case was appealed and 
still rests in the courts in Atianta. 

Mr. Turner leaned forward in the witness 
chair at Moultrie and gently said, in con- 
versational tone: 

“We are opposed to this plan and I ques- 
tion the intention of the bill and I question 
the intentions of the proponents of the bill. 

“It is all designed to kill our lawsuit now 
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pending in the courts for 44% months where 
comparable cases have been decided in 
30 days.” 

Mr. Turner asked for consideration of 
& minority (type 14) and the right to con- 
tinue under the free enterprise system in 
raising tobacco for markets which take prac- 
tically all of it and customers who prefer it. 

Mr. Turner left the stand amid cheers, yells 
and applause, 

The.cats were all out of the bags. 

Maston O'Neal reminded everyone bar- 
becue was waiting in the football stadium. 


A Plug From the White House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, while 
I do not subscribe to the conclusion of 
Mr. George Dixon in regard to the film 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told”, never- 
theless I think he has done a great serv- 
ice for the American people in calling 
attention to what is transpiring in the 
White House in the way of using White 
House personalities ballyhooing films 
whether they are good or bad. His col- 
umn, which appeared in Saturday’s issue 
of the Washington Post, follows: 


WASHINGTON Scene: A PLUG FROM THE WHITE 
House : 


(By George Dixon) 

A fantastic pandora’s box of press agentry 
and advertising was opened at the White 
House the other day. The lid was ripped off 
when this official announcement was posted 
in the pressroom, a whoop and shove from 
President Johnson's sanctum: 

“The White House says Lynda Johnson 
will pose in the White House library at 3:45 
p.m. today with Charlton Heston in connec- 
5 with the movie, The Greatest Story Ever 

‘ol: ” 

“The Greatest Story Ever Told” has been 
widely acclaimed as “The Dullest Movie Ever 
Made.” But think of the precedent it has 
8 set for exploiting the First Family 

commercials. 

If the President's eldest daughter can be 
used to plug the most tedious film of all time, 
why can’t the rest of the Johnson family, 
and all the other White House familiars, be 
drafted for ballyhoo purposes? 

There are wonderful possibilities. 

The President’s youngest daughter, Luci, 
has as much right to be tapped for commer- 
cials at Lynda. Luci, a devotee of the 
dance in its more energetic forms, might 
pose in the White House grand ballroom with 
Elvis Presley for an advertisement in which 
she is exclaiming: 

“Look, Mom, since I plugged up my head 
with rock ‘n’ roll I have 20 percent fewer 
cavities.” 

Let us pass, for the moment, suggestions 
as to how Lady Bird Johnson and the Pres- 
ident himself might be exploited for press 
agentry. We will consider first how some of 
the lesser denizens of the Executive Mansion 
could lend themselves to the more lurid forms 
of advertising. 

White House Press Secretary George Reedy 
is a natural for several of the better known 
commercials. Reedy, who is being driven 
nuts by the way presidential assistant Jack 
Valenti horns in on his press relations, might 
be shown looking past Valenti, saying: “Leave 
the driving to us.” 
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Or Reedy might be saying: “For fast, 
fast, fast relief from Valenti take a mixture 
of ingredients.” 

Him, the White House beagle, should be 
& ballyhoo artist's dream. Think of his com- 
mercial appeal if he posed beside a congres- 
barking happily: “It 


There are many commercials made to order 
for another presidential assistant. His name 
is Lee White. What could be whiter than 
White on a white charger in white armor 
galloping past soiled lobbyists, who chant 
after him: “Stronger than dirt.” 

Larry O'Brien, the President's liaison man 
with Congress, is talking about quitting. 
L.B.J. might prevail upon O’Brien to stay if 
he kept blacking me contact man's eye until 
he whimpered: “I'd rather fight than switch.” 

The shapely young ladies in Reedy’s office 
couid do a tremendous job of soft selling by 
posing for Consensus Garters: “They hold up 
the economy.” And McGeorge Bundy, the 
President's Special Assistant for National Se- 
curity, could do a yeoman job of scaring off 
subversives. By George McBundy, as the 
Security Chief is better known among secure 
people, would reduce security risks to quiver- 
ing wrecks by advertising that he has a tiger 
in his tank. 

Bill Moyers, who seems to be top man now 
among presidential assistants, could be fea- 
tured in an ad in which he is saying with 
customary humility: “See the difference 
quality makes.” 

The way Presidential Appointments Secre- 
tary Marvin Watson sometimes holds his arms 
stiffly away from his sides suggests a com- 
mercial in which he is asking: “All right, 
who's the wise guy that put the cement in 
my deodorant?” 

Now to get back to the White House's two 
principal occupants: 

The First Lady might pose for a great think 
and walk society commercial in 


“It Was a Rough Battle, but He Was 
Fighting It Well”—Mel LaBrode, Vet- 
eran Newspaperman and War Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday the city of New Bedford, 
Mass., was saddened by the death of a 
kind, conscientious, and thoroughly ded- 
icated newspaperman, Melvin F. La- 
Brode. 

His devotion to his country, his pro- 
fessional energy and integrity, and his 
loyal service to his friends, particularly 
the American war veteran, as well as his 
personal courage in the face of many 
hardships and illness, could serve as in- 
spiring models to any man. 

The respect he earned from his fellow 
citizens was well symbolized, I think, by 
the fact that the city council called a 
special session to pay its respects imme- 
diately upon news of his passing. 

“Mel” earned many tributes during 
his 47 years, including a Bronze Star and 
three battle stars as an officer in a tank- 
destroyer battalion in Europe during 
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World War II. He would have been 
much too modest to have ever recounted 
his own achievements and honors, but 
they certainly deserve our recognition 
and gratitude in this historic Chamber, 
where as a nation we work and struggle, 
seldom with the same degree of success, 
to attain the standards and ideals he 
served so well as an individual journalist, 
soldier, and member of his community. 
I, therefore, commend to the attention 
of my colleagues in Congress the follow- 
ing article from the Standard-Times, 
the newspaper for which he had worked 
since 1937: 
MELVIN F. LABRODE, 47, VETERAN REPORTER, 
Dres 


Melvin F. LaBrode, 47, a veteran Standard- 
Times staff writer, died today, February 24, 
at St. Luke's Hospital where was admitted 
Monday night. He was the husband of the 
late Mrs. Juliette (Chicoine) LaBrode and a 
resident of 98 Nye Street. 

A native of New Bedford and a lifelong 
resident here, “Mel” joined the Standard- 
Times staff in March 1937 and served on every 
beat during his long newspaper career. He 
was a familiar figure at city council and 
school committee meetings and was honored 
on several occasions by veterans organiza- 
tions for his work in behalf of veterans. He 
wrote the “Veterans Affairs" column, a fea- 
ture of the Sunday Standard-Times. 

A graduate of New Bedford High School, he 
enlisted in the 101st Field Artillery, ist How- 
itzer Battalion, National Guard, in 1936 and 
was commissioned a second lleutenant short- 
ly after the unit was inducted into Federal 
service in 1941. He served 3 years in Europe 
with the 882d Tank Destroyer Battalion dur- 
ing World War II, earning the Bronze Star 
and two battle stars. He was promoted to 
major before being discharged. 
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In the fall of 1962, “Mel,” after months of 
hoarseness, went into Temple University Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia where it was discovered 
he had cancer. His larynx was removed. 

He remained cheerful during his hospitali- 
zation, writing letters to working cohorts 
and his many friends. Then, in the spring, 
“Mel” came back to work full time. For 
several weeks, he worked in the city room 
turning out the “Hats Off" column, the 50 
Years Ago” column, the “Veterans Affairs” 
column, and stories on the other assignments 
on his beat. 

In April 1963, “Mel” was given what was 
supposed to be his first outside-the-office as- 
signment since his return to work. It was at 
Post 1, American Legion and it turned out to 
be a heart-warming "welcome back” from his 
many friends of the post. 

He was awarded a scroll praising him for his 
professional accomplishments and his 
boundless effort to inform the American pub- 
lic of the welfare, the achievements, and the 
ideals of the American war veteran.” 

In 1951, he had been honored by the Na- 
tional Department of Disabled American Vet- 
erans for his efforts to encourage and 
aid disabled veterans in their fight to re- 
establish themselves as useful citizens.” 

CITED BY VFW 


Private A. Poirier Post, VFW, cited him in 
1953 for his efforts to preserve valuable State 
documents in the archives division and in 
1957, the Navy Recruiting Service of the ist 
Naval District paid tribute to him for his 
“public-spirited cooperation” in furthering 
public relations between the Navy and people 
of the community. 

Mel's voice disappeared in the operating 
room at Temple Hospital, but his zest for life 
and his interest in what was going on around 
him remained his trademark. Most of his 
“conversations” were conducted with pencil 
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and copy paper, but he was “going to school” 
in Providence learning to talk again. It was 
a rough battle, but he was fighting it well. 

He was a communicant of St. Anthony 
Church. 

Surviving him are his only child, a daugh- 
ter, Christine Ann; his father, Aldei LeBrode; 
three brothers, Aldei, Jr., Myles L., and John 
E., and two sisters, Mrs. Alphonse Fournier, 
and Mrs. Alfred Jeglinski. All but Myles, who 
lives in Acushnet, are of this city. 


The Republican Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, Representative Jonx V. LIND- 
say, of New York, recently addressed the 
Executive Club of Chicago. His speech 
entitled The Republican Challenge” was 
presented on January 22, 1965, and has 
received such widespread praise and 
favorable comment that I wish to call it 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress. 

His speech follows: 

THE REPUBLICAN CHALLENGE 


(By Representative Jon V. LST, Repub- 
lican, of New York, before the Executives’ 
Club of Chicago, January 22, 1965) 


Republicans have a job to do in whatever 
capacity we may find ourselves, in rebuilding 
the Republican Party. It is a problem and 
a challenge, not only for the Republican 
Party, but for the country as well. What 
strengthens the Republican Party, strength- 
ens the two-party system, what strengthens 
the two-party system, strengthens the coun- 


try. 

I am optimistic that there will be a re- 
surgence of Republican possibilities in the 
United States and that we will see Republi- 
cans on the march, regaining seats in State 
legislatures, in the Congress, and in shorter 
time than most now think. I am optimistic 
because I have faith in the commonsense 
of the American people and faith in the com- 
monsense of the enrolled members of the 
Republican Party throughout the country. 
It is they who will have to make the choice 
as to the direction and the commitment of 
the GOP. 

As I see it there are three points that 
are relevant to this discussion. The first 
is that the Republicans must recapture the 
center. The strength of the Republican Party 
in the 100 years of its life has been its repre- 
sentation of the great center core of America. 
It is for this reason chiefly that the Ameri- 
can people have put Republican Presidents 
in the White House more often than Demo- 
cratic Presidents, 

The second point is the importance of un- 
derstanding the function of political opposi- 
tion. This point is particularly pertinent to 
the party and to the country because the 
Republican Party is more of a minority at 
this moment than at any time in its history, 
with one brief exception. 

Point 3 is the importance of understand- 
ing that party direction and growth will 
only come through Republican candidates 
who stand for election in primary and in 
general elections across the country. 

The political center is where the Republi- 
cans have been and should return, It is the 
Republican Party over the decades that has 
best been able to keep the center balance 
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between public and private uses, that has 
kept Government and free enterprise in tune 
with each other rather than at war with each 
other and has best understood that because 
the free enterprise system is the great dy- 
namo of America and the strength of the 
Western community, it carries with it a social 
obligation which has to be discharged, A 
Republican philosophy of the center sees the 
use of Government to provide enough order 
in soclety that every human being may live 
in dignity, respect law and receive justice, 
— exploit to the heavens the best in him- 
self. 

Americans have prospered, helped build 
and led the free system around the globe. 
They have had a sense of fairness about it, 
because we Americans are pragmatists and 
commonsense people more, I think, than any 
other people in the world, Business and 
labor, employer and employee, most all who 
work in and share the benefits of the free 
enterprise system, have for the most part a 
sense of public obligation about domestic 
and international affairs. 

Holding the center also means that the 
Republican Party must be open to all. There 
must be a welcome mat out to all; and it 
may not be merely a passive welcome; but 
it has to be an active one. Republicans must 
search out those who have left and mil- 
lions more in addition. We must see to it 
that our Negro citizens come back to the Re- 
publican Party and that scholars, writers, 
teachers, and intellectuals in every occupa- 
tion, find a political home here. Neither 
businessman nor laborers, professional man 
or farmer, should ever feel a sense of dis- 
comfort in turning to Republican candidates. 
It must be an open society this Republican 
Party, in turie with the last third of the 20th 
century and ready for the 21st. 

In a country as large as ours, as diverse, 
with as many different interests as ours, and 
with a unique system of federated States, 
there must be room in both of the two great 
parties for different shades of political opin- 
ion. If there isn’t, we will no longer have 
a two-party system. Without sufficient 
intraparty flexibility, a big countrywide party 
will break. There must be sufficient bend in 
the arc that embraces the party in order to 
allow for and respect differences. Otherwise 
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This wide umbrella of accommodation and 
respect, of course, means at the same time 
responsibility and the Republican Party in 
history, if anything, has been a party of 
responsibility, of reform, of good govern- 
ment, of sound administration. Responsi- 
bility means also the rejection of extremes 
of the right or left for the simple reason that 
extremes of the right or left refuse to be re- 
sponsible or to assume responsibility. Nel- 
ther do they respect the differences of others. 

The center means- individualism. It 
means keeping the balance between individ- 
ual rights and group rights. It means pro- 
tecting the individual and giving dignity to 
his uniqueness. Each person is important, 
for if one is degraded all are lessened. The 
integrity of each person should not be per- 
mitted to be breached by concentration of 
power beyond his control, whether it be the 
Special concentrations of big business, or 
big labor, or big city political machines or 
local majorities, or the concentration of 
power that lies in government itself. Re- 
publicans should be sensitive to the balance 
point between individual rights and the nat- 
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ural expansionist tendencies of organized 
power groups. Republicans should be acute- 
ly conscious of check and balance, and the 
use of government itself to secure individual 
rights— their protection against invasion of 
other organized power groups. 

This is the meaning of civil rights. Alexis 
de Tocqueville in his examination of the 
American system 20 years before the Civil 
War, astutely observed that the one thing he 
feared in America was the possible tyranny 
of the majority. It was the Republican 
Party that first saw the special duty of the 
National Government to lend its powers to- 
ward the protection of individual rights from 
their denial by local majorities. 

The power of the National Government, in 
turn, must be checked, and individual rights 
secured from Federal Invasion, by constant 
shoring up of the chief bulwark of individual 
freedom—the Bill of Rights laid down in our 
Constitution. 

The Republican Party cannot be in the 
center if it ignores the cities, where 70 per- 
cent of our population now lives and there- 
fore where 70 percent of the vote is found. 
How can Republicans as the best pragmatists 
of all ignore this area? 

It is not as impossible to gain in the cities 
as some Republicans believe. If Republi- 
cans will demonstrate a care and concern 
for people who live in cities, they will be 
received with open arms. It isn’t even nec- 
essary, I go so far as to say, to have final 
solutions to all of the agonizing problems 
that affect our urban centers. It is required 
that the people understand that Republicans 
understand the problems and pressures of 
the city people, care deeply, and work toward 
solutions. 

Cities too long have been in the grip of a 
combination of special interests that have 
ignored the health, education, and welfare of 
individuals, that have in fact subverted in- 
dividual betterment In the interest only of 
perpetuating machine powers. The political 
bosses and their special allies in business 
and labor get fat while the people suffer. 

I belleve that a whole campaign across the 
country can be waged around the neglect of 
the consumer, the harassed cliff of box 
dweller in the city, in the suburb, or in the 
countryside. When has he personally felt 
the benefit of alleged Democratic benefi- 
cence? He is beginning to catch on that 
the city hall politician takes to the soapbox 
Just before elections and then retires to the 
clubhouse. If the harassed consumer dis- 
covers that there is just one person who 
really cares about him and who is independ- 
ent of these tired political bureaucracies, 
he will turn to this person. This person can 
be, and should be, a Republican. All he has 
to do is show that he has a heart. 

Policy is essentially a response to demands 
and demonstrated needs. Republicans, es- 
pecially, being practical people, should un- 
derstand the importance of responding to 
changed conditions. Frederick Louis Allen 
once noted that the Republican Party had 
labored long on a basic principle of “un- 
revolutionary and unsystematic and experi- 
mental change.” A wise statement. Un- 
revolutionary change is better than revolu- 
tlonary change. At the same time changes 
that are too systematic, or change merely for 
the sake of change can result in an over- 
planned society. Experimental change, de- 
signed to fit the needs of the occasion, is 
sound because if it doesn't work, it can be 
adjusted or dropped because it is experi- 
mental. 

Superplanning, no; adjustment, yes; other- 
wise the free enterprise system either 
will not be allowed to work, or it will not 
work sufficiently in the public interest. Here 
again is the balance between public and pr'- 
vate uses. Wise vim and wise con- 
ser vu tism go hand in hand, and the wise con- 
servative must be a progressive, because 
otherwise he works only for reaction which 
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inevitably produces an explosion.” These 
were the words of Theodore Roosevelt, a 
very practical Republican. Better there be 
carefree adjustments to the legal and social 
structure in any free country than there 
be bloodshed in the streets. And has it not 
occurred to all of us that this country has 
become the most powerful country in the 
world and the fastest moving of any newly 
emerging country, which we have been, in 
the shorter space of time, with only one 
bloody revolution? No other newly emerg- 
ing free power has been able to do this in its 
history. 

The second point that is relevant to this 
discussion is the function of the opposition. 
Its job as the minority is to try to become 
the majority. The opposition must really 
want to govern. If it has the attitude that 
its role is merely to oppose for the sake of 
opposition, it must mean that it has no real 
desire to govern. A political minority will 
not become the majority unless it demon- 
strates to the people what it would do if it 
had the power of government in its hands. 
This means programs, as programs are al- 
ways required to meet different conditions. 
Here again I return to the theme that Re- 
publicans must demonstrate that they care. 

Republicans should break new ground. I 
understand the importance of Republicans 
putting themselves on the side of the con- 
sumer. There is another neglected area 
where Republicans can and should define the 
role of the individual in an age of bigness 
and organized conformity. 

President Eisenhower on leaving the Presi- 
dency warned the country to beware of the 
central power of the industrial military com- 
plex. Here is the biggest area of Central 
Government power of all. This is, in fact, 
the major part of the Federal Government, 
measured by the tax dollar and the budget. 
The Republican Party, consistent with its 
historical concern about big government can 
make a national issue out of the whole ques- 
tion of reconversion. What happens when 
that happy day comes and the industrial 
military complex has to be unwound? What 
happens when garrison state attitudes, in 
which every special interest in our system 
has a stake, overwhelm our initiative or sap 
our freedoms, or make us so dependent on 
“hardware” that we lose sight of individual 
excellence and ignore the humanities and 
other spiritual, cultural, and social values, 
There is no planning at all for this com- 
plicated eventuality. There is no new 
thought about it, or program—no idea. This 
is an issue by itself in any community which 
feels short changed in the allocation of tax- 
Payers’ money for the production of hard- 
ware. It ought to be a matter of deep con- 
cern to all Americans. 

In foreign policy it is especially important 
for Republicans to understand the function 
of opposition. We have an obligation as 
the minority to insist that the Government 
state its policy. This administration is de- 
monstrably weak in this area. Its tendency 
will be to avold debate rather than conduct 
intelligent discussions. 

Presently there is no clear policy with re- 
spect to the Far East, Vietnam, China. There 
has been little if any understanding of the 
new currents that have swept Europe or of 
the surges of nationalism that have been 
gripping the countries of Europe and the 
Continent itself. Clear policy, we, as mem- 
bers of the opposition, have a right to expect 
and an obligation to demand. 

The third and last point that is pertinent 
to this discussion, is understanding the 
significance of running candidates. Policy 
has little meaning in the abstraction. It 
needs flesh and blood. It is right and proper 
that the political systems of each commu- 
nity develop and organize themselves around 
local candidates. This is meaningful. Ab- 
stract policy will not sell in the absence of 
the personality of candidates to put it 
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around. The shape of the party will be con- 
trolled by the extent to which local candi- 
dates for office are developed, educated, sup- 
ported, and tested. The extent to which the 
community is willing to involve itself in this 
production, is the measure of the health and 
vigor of the political system. 

Dr.. Johnson once said, “Our minds are 

only clarified by the sight of the gallows." 
One only discovers the meaning of the loss 
of power when a candidate is lost in a local 
or other election. Power lost is power gained 
by others, and here the control of parties and 
the formulation of issues and policies takes 
Place. 
Those who wish to shape the Government 
will do so by their involvement in local 
campaigns and with the daily headache that 
people in office or standing for office have. 
And it is almost trite to say that govern- 
ment is only as good as you wish it to be 
and candidates are only as qualified as you 
want them to be, but it can stand repetition 
because it is true. Involvement is the an- 
swer and involvement is the obligation, 

My conclusion, then, can be simply stated. 
First, the Republican Party must. recapture 
the middle ground which it abandoned and 
which the Johnson administration skillfully 
occupied as the result. Second, it must 
understand the function of the opposition in 
the parliamentary and governmental proc- 
ess. The Republican Party must demon- 
strate that it wants and deserves to govern. 
Third, the party’s preoccupation must be the 
caliber of candidates for elective office. 

I am optimistic about the future of the 
Republican Party because I believe in the 
connonsense of the people in their commit- 
ment to the two-party system and in the 
commonsense of the Republican electorate 
who ultimately will judge and declare what 
they want. It is not an easy business to run 
a party because the free democratic system 
and its processes are full of imperfections. 
But take comfort from the words of an 
honorary citizen of the United States, who, 
with love and sadness we remember today, 
Sir Winston Churchill, “Remember,” said 
Sir Winston, “that democracy is the worst 
form of government ever devised by the 
mind of man, except for every other form of 
government.” 4 


Engineering for Human Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 22, 1965, Mr. Floyd E. Dominy, Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior, gave an excellent talk before 
the annual Science and Engineering 
Week convocation of Sacramento State 
College in Sacramento, Calif. In my 
judgment, Commissioner Dominy is to be 
complimented for a clear and compre- 
hensive statement on the human bene- 
fits to be derived from great engineering 
projects. He urged the engineers of the 
Nation to keep before them the objective 
of human engineering for the needs of 
the people. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
Mr. Dominy’s address and commend his 
remarks to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 
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ENGINEERING FOR HUMAN NEEDS 
(Address by Floyd E. Dominy, Commissioner 
of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
terior, at the annual Science and Engl- 
neering Week convocation of Sacramento 

State College, Sacramento, Calif., February 

22, 1965) 

The theme of Engineering Week is “Engi- 
neering for Human Needs.” I cannot think 
of a more appropriate time for such a dis- 
cussion. 

The lay public usually thinks of engineers 
in terms of building big dams, big bridges, 
high bulidings, or mile upon mile of airway 
strips and highways. The public generally 
does not look beyond the completed struc- 
ture in considering the role of the engineer 
in our Great Society. 

There is a tendency to think engineers 
design and build for the pure joy of accom- 
plishment. I am sure that is true to a 
degree. I cannot think of anything that 
gives greater satisfaction to a construction 
engineer than to put the finishing touches 
on a structure such as Shasta Dam. Par- 
ticularly if he has followed it through from 
its inception as so many of our people do. 

But the real satisfaction to me comes in 
seeing a carefully planned structure do the 
job for which it is designed. I keep thinking 
back to my inspection trip with the House 
Public Works Committee after the yearend 
floods in California and Oregon. I am not a 
professional engineer. I am an agricultural 
economist by training. But the American 
Society of Civil Engineers was good enough 
to honor me with an affiliate membership so 
I can speak with pride not only as Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, but as an honorary 
engineer, in considering our accomplish- 
ments. 

The flood devastation along the coastal 
rivers in northern California was terrible. 
I could not help comparing it with the Cen- 
tral Valley where our reservoirs, together 
with those of the Corps of Engineers and the 
still uncompleted Oroville Dam of the State 
water plan, transformed a potential major 
disaster into nothing more than a highly 
beneficial rainstorm. 

Dams and reservoirs designed and con- 
structed by engineers performed as pro- 
gramed—and functioned perfectly. As a 
result, the central valley was protected 
through the threatening days and nights of 
high water and, at the same time, the 
valley was assured of a full water supply for 
irrigation canals and city mains for the hot 
dry summer months ahead. 

This is an example of engineering for 
human needs—to plan, to design, to build 
to meet the needs of people. 

The idea is not new. Aristotle said it 
more than 24 centuries ago. “The ultimate 
object of the state is the good life,” he said. 
Then this ancient philosopher took a far 
look into Utopia which, he said, must be 
“sttuated in a healthy place, have an abun- 
dance of pure water, produce whatever the 
citizens need, and be easy to defend.” 

By our engineering for human needs we 
strive toward these goals today. 

President Johnson, speaking last fall about 
furthering the Great Society, “commented 
that there is nothing essentially new about 
the idea. 

“The difference,” he said, “is that for the 
first time in man's history, we really have the 
resources to make it possible.” 

The natural resources have been there 
almost since the beginning. It is the human 
resources, the knowledge and the capacity 
of man in our modern society, that makes 
this difference. The enlarged capacity of 
man to manage and cope successfully with 
his environment is a most important element 
in our striving to achieve the Great Society. 

There are convincing evidences that today 
America is on the threshold of a development 
and a richness of life that will surpass any- 
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thing the world has witnessed. The Presi- 
dent has said that the Great Society he en- 
visions will be a place where all will share in 
the inherent and spiritual richness of the 
Nation, 

The foundation for such a soclety was laid, 
here in the West, with the taming of the 
wilderness by the early pioneers and the 
building of reclamation projects which de- 
veloped and put to use the catalyst of all of 
our abundant natural resources—water. For 
without water, there is no life, no progress, 
no prosperity. That is why I feel regretful 
when I think of the billions of gallons of 
high quality water which were allowed to 
flow away to the sea last December. And I 
cringe at the devastation and human distress 
these uncontrolled waters left behind. And 
Iam humbled at the wastefulness of such a 
loss because our civilization has the know- 
how and the capacity to manage our rivers so 
as to use them for our benefit and to create 
economic growth opportunities for our bur- 
geoning population. 

There have been great civilizations in the 

past. But they have dwindled and faded 
into history because the human resources, 
the mind of man and the governments that 
ruled him, were not equipped for the task. 
They proved unable to face up to the de- 
mands made by the inevitability of the con- 
tinuance of life itself. They exploited their 
land and water until these resources failed 
and nations and people failed with them. 
We in these United States have sharpened our 
knowledge individually and collectively, to 
meet the tasks of the day. More impor- 
tantly, we have a Government that exists for 
the people and is responsive to their will. 
And that will clearly is to conserve our 
natural resources by orderly development 
and prudent use for the benefit of our 
people now and for the generation yet un- 
born. 
The expansion of our Great Society will 
not be solely the responsibility of the en- 
gineers. Weall have important roles to play. 
Our Bureau of Reclamation, for example, is 
not made up solely of engineers. We have 
a far-reaching sampling of all the engineer- 
ing disciplines on our staffs. We also have 
economists, soll scientists, meteorologists, 
hydrologists, geologists, and other techni- 
cally trained people. We even require a few 
lawyers. 

But above all we must have men of vision. 
Trained men with the knowledge and the 
ability to translate dreams into practical 
reality. That is why I am delighted to be 
here today—to speak of the importance of 
human engineering to an audience sparkling 
with youth and vigor but tempered—1 hope 
with the sobering desire for knowledge. 

Let me quote again from our Bureau of 
Reclamation experiences. I could go far 
afield to quote other examples of our needs 
but reclamation is what I know best and it 
is also of most pressing and critical im- 
portance here in the Western States. 

Someone asked me the other day if we 
are ever going to finish the Central Valley 
project. This is an understandable question, 
since we first undertook the construction of 
Shasta Dam 30 years ago and we have been 
building various divisions of the project ever 
since. I must say candidly that I doubt 
that the Central Valley project will ever have 
an ultimate phase. I am sure it will not 
happen in my time and I doubt if it will 
occur even within the lives of the young- 
est students here today. But I would fore- 
cast that we may construct the penultimate 
phase many times. 

Our engineering and construction on the 
Central Valley project have progressed as 
the needs of the people have progressed. 
First there were Shasta and Friant Dams 
and the Tracy pumping plant and the initial 
network of canals and distribution works. 
But by the time these were operative, they 
were not enough. 
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The American River division consisting of 
Folsom Dam and Reservoir and the Sly Park 
unit were added. Then the Trinity division 
was constructed to bring in the first im- 
ported water. To utilize the imported water 
the Sacramento canals unit was authorized 
and is now under construction. Following 
that, the San Luis division was authorized 
to serve not only the Central Valley project 
pve also as a key unit of the State water 
plan. 

The New Melones Dam and Reservoir now 
being readied for construction by the Corps 
of Engineers is the latest addition to the 
Central Valley project. 

Will these be sufficient to serve the needs 
of California? Clearly they will not. Be- 
fore Congress today are proposals to author- 
ize the Lower Colorado River Basin project— 
quite similar to the previously proposed 
Pacific Southwest water plan, and the Au- 
burn-Folsom South Unit of the Central Val- 
ley project. 

The former is a far-reaching program on 
which Arizona and California have at long 
last reached agreement to utilize completely 
the available water in the Colorado River and 
to investigate all practicable possibilities of 
importation of needed additional water. 

The Auburn-Folsom South pro is a 
new unit of the Central Valley project which 
has particularly critical importance right 
here in Sacramento. I have mentioned that 
existing storage dams and reservoirs did an 
extraordinary flood control job last Decem- 
ber. What I did not mention is that Folsom 
Dam, on the American River, just a short 
distance above Sacramento, came within 12 
5 of being topped by the high-fiowing 

ver. 

There was, of course, no danger of a wash- 
out for these dams are designed and built to 
withstand any emergency. But had the rain 
continued a few more hours the full capac- 
ity of Folsom Reservoir would have been 
utilized and the swelling torrent down the 
American River that would have then oc- 
currred would once again have flooded much 
of Sacramento. 

The Auburn-Folsom South proposal would 
include Auburn Dam on the American River 
above Folsom. Had this dam been con- 
structed and in operation last December, 
there would have been another 400,000 acre- 
feet of flood storage capacity for waters cap- 
tured and controlled for use later when the 
riverflow dwindles. The total storage capac- 
ity at Auburn, of course, would be much 
higher, 2.5 million acre-feet, but the water 
captured in the flood control space alone 
would be sufficient to supply Sacramento and 
the entire Central Valley with water for sev- 
eral weeks during the dry season. 

Another major product of careful thinking 
and planning in today’s engineering for hu- 
man needs is the Pacific Northwest-Pacific 
Southwest electrical intertie. We have come 
a long way in the use of electrical energy 
from that day when the imaginative Ben 
Franklin caught the power of a bolt ot light- 
ning with a kite or when the persistent and 
resourceful Thomas Edison induced the first 
tiny glow from an incandescent lamp at his 
laboratory in Menlo Park. What wonderful 
pioneers in the practicing art of engineering 
for human needs those two giants were. 

Today, just as we take for granted that 
water will gush out when we open a tap, we 
take as a matter of course, the magic of light 
and power when we filp a switch. Who stops 
to think of the days and weeks and years 
of effort and the millions and billions of dol- 
lars which have been invested, just so that 
we can flip a switch almost anywhere in the 
United States and have light? 

Within a year or two, that flip of a switch 
as far south as Los Angeles or San Diego, or 
right here in Sacramento, may activate en- 
ergy from a hydroplant on the Columbia 
River system more than 1,000 miles away. Or 
conversely, a housewife in the Pacific North- 
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west may flip a switch in the winter darkness 
when the Columbia's flow is low, and bring 
energy from a thermal plant in southern 
California or Arizona. 

This magic will be accomplished by inter- 
connecting the power systems of California, 
Nevada, and Arizona with the Bonneville 
power system in the Pacific Northwest.. Your 
own Sacramento Municipal Utility District 
will have a part in this interconnection as 
will our reclamation system of hydropower 
plants and transmission grids. For the first 
time, energy will be transmitted by direct 
current between switchyards and transformer 
points more than 800 miles apart. 

And what is the significance of this? Will 
it be a major engineering achievement merely 
because we can boast that energy is being 
transported over the longest direct-current 
highway in the world? No indeed, it is a 
major engineering achievement, a major 
achievement in engineering for human needs 
if you please, because it will mean a maxi- 
mum power supply at a minimum cost for 
millions of people in the population centers 
and outlying areas up and down the Pacific 
coast and inland as well. 

There will be less need for a huge Invest- 
ment for standby service on the part of the 
utilities. There will be a better opportunity 
to follow the sun and the seasons in utilizing 
the available power supply. In California 
and Arizona, in the hot summertime there 
is a tremendous need for energy for air con- 
ditioning and pumping. This is just the 
time the Columbia River system is at its peak 
with a maximum output of kilowatts. 

But the maximum power needs in the 
Pacific Northwest are in the wintertime when 
the sun stays low on the horizon. Then the 
lights stay en most of the time and the ther- 
mostat kicks the furnace on almost con- 
stantly, And it is during the wintertime 
that the Columbia's flow is the lowest be- 
cause winter precipitation is piling up in the 
mountains as snow. 

Until a way could be found to interconnect 
the utility systems of these two areas of dif- 
fering needs, there would inevitably be waste 
and high cost operations in both. The in- 
tertie fills this need and, in my mind, it 
represents a high degree of engineering to 
fill human needs. 

Engineers, however, must not only be 
capable in their professions but also be men 
of vision if they are to fulfill our needs. 
They must be practical men. Or, if I can put 
it bluntly, they must be engineers in the 
great science of politics. Let me explain 
why—and again I fall back on my own expe- 
rience with the Bureau of Reclamation, 

During the 1930's, when the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation undertook the great series of 
multipurpose dams such as Hoover, Shasta, 
and Grand Coulee, we were faced with 
constant opposition. There were doubts 
expressed that we could build such great 
structures safely. There were doubts con- 
cerning the expenditure of great sums of Fed- 
eral moneys for such purposes. There were 
doubts that even if we could build the dams, 
the tremendous power supply that would be 
produced could ever be used. I recall a 
magazine article that said Grand Coulee pow- 
er would be used to put taillights on jack 
rabbits, or words to that effect. As it turned 
out, these dams are some of the finest in- 
vestments the Government ever made in the 
future of the Nation. 

But still there is constant challenge, con- 
stant question, of every new reclamation 
venture that is undertaken. This, I believe, 
is as it should be. It is only in the full 
light of known facts and understanding that 
Congress can be expected to act on any major 
proposal. 


But this calls for days and months; yes, 
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more often than not, years of effort before 
a shovel of dirt is turned in actual construc- 
tion. I know one of the most frustrating 
elements in our planning and design and 
construction shop at Denver is the constant 
demand, the constant challenge to explain 
why we must do it this way instead of that 
way, or why we must do it at all. 

So it is important for engineers to have un- 
derstanding and patience and the ability to 
translate their engineering equations and 
calculations into understandable terms for 
public acceptance. They must be articulate 
in presenting their case before the court of 
public opinion. 

I recall the story of one of our top engi- 
neers who was working on a major dam in 
the 1930's. A group of reporters wanted a 
tour of the construction job in order to do a 
feature story on it. The construction engi- 
neer, tired and harassed from the multiplic- 
ity of problems he must face on a job of this 
kind, is reported to have said: “The pub- 
lic can go to hell. It is my job to build this 
dam and you can see it when it is completed.” 

Well, you can imagine how long such an 
engineer would last today. I can assure you 
that he would not be long with the Bureau 
of Reclamation. But nevertheless, it points 
up the importance of the engineer who 
would rise to the top in today's competition, 
being a master of political engineering and 
public relations as well. General under- 
standing and acceptance is essential to the 
success of any public undertaking in this en- 
lightened day and age. 

We have another example of the impor- 
tance of public understanding immediately 
before us In the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Two major dams have been proposed on the 
Colorado River as a part of the Lower Colo- 
rado River Basin project. One is in the 
Marble Canyon well outside the upstream 
boundary of Grand Canyon National Park. 
The other is at the Bridge Canyon site, 
which is near the headwaters of Lake Mead 
and downstream from the boundaries of 
Grand Canyon National Park and Monu- 
ment. This dam would create a reservoir 
which would back water up through the 
monument and 13 miles along the Colorado 
River where the river is the northwest 
boundary of Grand Canyon National Park. 

The proposals have aroused opposition and 
criticism from some conservation groups 
who insist that the construction would ruin 
the Grand Canyon National Park. Such 
critics, while entitled to expound their posi- 
tion, tend to ignore a reservation for future 
reclamation development which was a 
of the authorizing language applying to both 
the park and monument. 

They becloud the issue by asserting that 
evaporation losses from the reservoirs would 
be more costly than the benefits which 
would be achieved. They accuse the Bureau 
of Reclamation of seeking to build the tre- 
mendous hydropower capacity which would 
be installed in the two dams at a time when 
hydropower is being replaced competitively 
by thermal power, particularly that gener- 
ated at nuclear-fired plants. 

I have attempted to explain that the res- 
ervoirs to be created by these two dams 
would not desecrate the Grand Canyon. I 
have a portfolio of color slides I have taken 
at Lake Powell, the magnificent new man- 
made lake behind Glen Canyon Dam, which 
I think, lend the lie to any such accusations. 
We have, in Lake Powell, a 186-mile-long 
lake with an 1,800-mile shoreline which gives 
promise of being one of the greatest national 
and international recreation areas of all 
time. 

The same thing would occur downstream 
at the Bridge Canyon Reservoir which will 
provide a 93-mile waterway in the depths of 
the Inner gorge of the canyon. At the same 
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time, there would be more than 100 miles of 
natural river, with plenty of white water, 
through the great gorge of the Grand Canyon 
in the national park. 

Our engineers are patiently gathering ad- 
ditional data to explain that hydropower is 
complementary to thermal generation and 
that the deep gorges in which the reservoirs 
will be located will keep evaporation losses 
to a minimum and far below the figures 
quoted by the opposition. 

So here again, is a concrete example of 
why the engineer of today must be a well- 
informed and articulate individual if he is 
to do the public relations engineering which 
is an increasingly important part of the job. 

I have confined myself this morning to a 
discussion of engineering for human needs 
in the United States. I would be amiss if 
I left the impression that this is all that 
concerns you and me here today. Our 
Bureau of Reclamation was one of the pio- 
neers in helping the people of foreign lands 
to pull themselves up by their own boot- 
straps by better development and use of their 
natural resources. 

From the days of the Marshall plan and 
the Point Four program down to the AID 
program as we know it today, we have had 
teams of our most competent engineers 
working on water development proposals 
overseas. At the same time, there has been 
a constant stream of top echelon planning 
engineers and budding students alike from 
overseas passing through our engineering 
center at Denver and learning by doing on 
our projects over the Western States. 

The first such foreign trainees came to our 
Denver Engineering Center in 1920. They 
have been arriving in ever-increasing num- 
bers ever since. A great number of foreign 
students have worked here in the Central 
Valley because your climate and meteoro- 
logical circumstances are so similar to those 
they experience at home. 

I am convinced that one of the strongest 
elements of future peace in our world so- 
ciety lies with human engineering for the 
needs of people wherever they may live. I 
have traveled the world over on foreign as- 
signments and words fail me in attempting 
to tell you of the needs and wants of millions 
and millions of people. 

It is understandable to me that commu- 
nism, with its glib promises of a full belly 
in exchange for the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, has made inroads in our world so- 
ciety. People who go to bed hungry at 
night with the terror of a new day of un- 
certainty ahead, are not inclined to weigh 
political ideologies too carefully. 

We must continue to broaden our consid- 
eration of e tor human needs in 
our own beloved land. But engineering for 
the human needs of all the less fortunate 
people of the world must not be overlooked 
on our globe. The Peace Corps 
with its inspired volunteers has surely 
pointed the way for us to follow. They are 
reaching uncertain and unknowledgeable 
people and helping them to take the first 
halting steps on the road to self betterment, 
Can we do less than to further this effort 
with the skill and training we achieve in 
school and on the job? 

And so, as we observe this annual Science 
and Engineering Week, let us keep in mind 
these goals of engineering for human needs: 

1. Design and construction, no matter how 
challenging and intricate, are not an end 
objective. They must be a means to an ob- 
jective that will stand the test of time. 

2. That objective is to subdue the earth 
and all things thereon for the use and ful- 
fillment of this and succeeding generations. 

Keep these goals before you in your daily 
lives and the world will be richer for the 
years of your existence upon this planet. 
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HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorn, and in- 
clude therein a very intriguing and edu- 
cational discourse between the president 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
Mr. W. A. “Tony” Boyle, and Congress- 
man James Kee, my colleague, on a re- 
cent television “roundup.” 

I believe this is very worth while and 
deserving of the consideration of each 
Member of the House of Representatives 
and Senate: 

AN INTRIGUING AND EDUCATIONAL Discourse 
BETWEEN CONGRESSMAN JAMES KEE AND MR, 
W. A. BOYLE, PRESIDENT, UNITED MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 
This is Jim Kee, bringing you the "Kee Re- 
rt.“ 

9291 have with me today the president of the 

United Mine Workers of America, Mr. W. A. 

“Tony” Boyle. 

As you know, the UMWA has been in the 
forefront of the struggle to restrict the im- 
portation of residual fuel oll—the waste 
product which threatens the coal market 
along the east coast. This is a problem of 
utmost economic importance to the coal-pro- 
ducing areas of the United States—especially 
southern West Virginia. 

I have asked Mr. Boyle to tell you in more 
detail why the UMWA has so long—and so 
adamantly—opposed the unrestricted impor- 
tation of residual fuel oll. Mr. Boyle. 

President Borie. The underlying philos- 
ophy behind our policy on residual fuel oll 
imports Is very simple. We do not believe 
that the fuel market of our east coast should 
be handed over to the products of a foreign 
nation. Nor, do we feel that the political or 
economic needs of the international oll cartel 
are sufficient grounds for allowing the dump- 
ing of a foreign waste product upon our 
shores to the detriment of our own industry 
and its workers. There is really a funda- 
mental question of national policy at stake 
here. Our Government must decide whether 
or not the jobs and income of American 
workers are important enough to warrant 
protection from the rayages of unfair inter- 
national competition. For this is what the 
importation of residual fuel is, and in the 
final analysis, it must always be treated as 
such. 

We all know that residual fuel oil is a 
waste product, a product that can move only 
if the price is right, and if there is a market 
which has the equipment to use it. The only 
place where that market exists is on the east 
coast of the United States, in industries and 
commercial institutions especially equipped 
to burn it, Usually this places imported 
residual in direct competition with coal. 
Thus, residual oll stands poised above the 
coal industry and constantly threatens to 
crush it beneath a virtual deluge of a waste 
product, 

A great deal has been said by the oppo- 
nents of the current program to restrict the 
importation of residual fuel oil. To our 
minds however, they have skirted the major 
issue, They have failed to consider, or per- 
haps refused to consider what the importa- 
tion of residual fuel oll means in terms of 
jobs. To our minds, this is crucial. To us 
a loss of markets is not a transfer of numbers 
from one sector of the economy to another. 
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Nor ts it an exercise in economic manipula- 
tions. Rather for every lost market, for each 
conversion to another fuel, we must face the 
stark problem of unemployment, and want 
and despair. We thus witness the tragedy of 
American coal miners out of work, and Amer- 
ican families plunged into the dark abyss of 
poverty. 

This is the real question here. It lies at 
the very heart of the residual oll problem, 
and indeed in many of the other difficulties 
arising from the dumping of foreign products 
on our soil. And it places the task of pro- 
tecting American jobs squarely upon the 
shoulders of the administration, an admin- 
istration publicly pledged to bring all of our 
people to a level of prosperity consistent with 
their human dignity. 

Congressman Kes. Therefore, Mr. Boyle, 
you point out that the importation of re- 
sidual oil is intertwined with the whole po- 
sition of our trade policy. 

President Borie. I most certainly do. It 
is interesting to note that the very people, 
both in the Congress, and without, who are 
asking for greater importation of residual oil, 
are at the same time demanding protection 
for their own industries which are not able 
to endure the rigors of unfair foreign com- 
petition. But, despite this inconsistency, 
the United Mine Workers of America, will 
continue to oppose the unrestricted impor- 
tation of residual fuel oil and the exporting 
of American coal miners’ jobs to foreign 
countries to boost their economies. We will 
continue to demand that the Government of 
the United States protect our jobs and give 
us an opportunity to serve the needs of our 
Nation's industry and commerce, 

Congressman KEE. Thank you for your 
most informative presentation. You are to 
be highly commended for your dedication 
to duty, and to me, it Is a real privilege to 
have this opportunity to continue to coop- 
erate with you in any manner possible. 


For Meritorious Service to the 
Community 
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HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend one of the outstanding weekly 
newspapers in America. The Locust Val- 
ley Leader, published in the Third Dis- 
trict of New York, recently received well- 
deserved honors from the New York 
Press Association for the meritorious 
service it has rendered our local com- 
munity. 

This weekly publication, created in 
1947 by Edith Hay Wyckoff, who is still 
owner and publisher, has consistently 
won honors and awards since its incep- 
tion. In fact, Edith Hay Wyckoff re- 
ceived her 15th photographic award since 
she has been competing in the statewide 
contest in this year’s ceremonies in Syra- 
cuse. 

The awards received in the 1964 con- 
test include first prize in spot news pho- 
tography, third prize in general excel- 
lence, honorable mention for best news 
story, and honorable mention in use of 
locally orginated feature material. 

Across the Nation our “weeklies” are 
rendering us a service that is a part of 
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Americana. These publications mirror 
our lives, interests, and community oc- 
currences. We depend on them for ex- 
posure of what is happening in our local 
government, where we may join our 
neighbors in local meetings and general 
information about the communities in 
which we live. It is such weekly publica- 
tions as the Locust Valley Leader that 
keeps our communities throughout 
America informed of the local news and 
makes us aware cf what is occurring in 
our immediate area. 

The Locust Valley Leader has always 
been an enlightening source of informa- 
tion for the citizens of our community. 
It has upheld the highest merits of jour- 
nalism in reporting the news. The 
awards it has most recently received ex- 
emplifies its quality and caliber. 

Our community has grown to depend 
on the Locust Valley Leader. We look 
forward to each publication of this in- 
formative paper. We are proud of the 
Locust Valley Leader and its superior 
quality. 

To the Locust Valley Leader, its owner 
and publisher, Edith Hay, her able as- 
sistant Edwina Bradic, their excellent 
staff and workers, I extend my praise 
and congratulations. I know that they 
will continue to perform in the superior 
way in which they have performed in the 
past. 


The Need for Conservation 
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HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an outstanding speech on the 
desperate need for conservation of our 
natural resources that the Honorable 
Gaytorp NeEtson, distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, recently delivered be- 


fore the State Bar Association of Wis- 
consin. 


One of the situations Senator NELSON 
pointed to was the serious pollution 
problem in the Great Lakes. He made 
special note of the pollution problem in 
Lake Erie, which borders the district I 
represent. 


The speech follows: 

Amenica's Last CHANCE 
(By Senator GAYLORO NELSON) 

A great new surge of interest in the con- 
servation of natural resources is it- 
self felt in our country. The outstanding 
development was President Johnson’s mes- 
sage to the Congress on natural beauty. 
This gave us what we have long needed—the 
leadership and inspiration of the President 
to summon all of America to save something 
of the land of beauty handed down to us by 
our forefathers. 

The President's commitment of his admin- 
istration to the cause of conservation comes 
on the heels of a number of other encourag- 
ing developments. The last session of Con- 
gress, which enacted the land and water con- 
servation fund, the Wilderness Act, the Clean 
Air Act, and many related measures, is being 
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justly hailed as the conservation Congress, 
the session with the greatest achievement 
in this field since the days of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The newspapers, the magazines, and the 
television industry have discovered conser- 
vation as a subject with broad popular ap- 
peal, and they are giving it attention it has 
not had for a long, iong time. This reawak- 
ening of the Nation to what Secretary Udall 
has called the quiet crisis was helped great- 
ly by the late President Kennedy’s decision 
in the fall of 1963 to make a nationwide tour 
devoted entirely to the urgent problems of 
natural resources. 

I welcome these heartening developments. 
They are long overdue and are of priceless 
value. They give us a new chance to save 
our land. 

But I want to warn you that this may be 
our last chance. 

I want to warn you that this fight to save 
our beautiful land is very nearly lost now, 
and America the beautiful could simply be- 
come a kind of a natural ruins, like Greece, 
which would be remembered throughout his- 
tory for what it once was. 

Just take a look at our vanishing America, 
the land which I am sure was once the most 
beautiful on earth and the most richly en- 
dowed with natural blessings. 

We have destroyed our rivers, whose clear 
blue waters once delighted swimmers and 
fishermen, fish and wildlife. Every major 
river system in America is now polluted. 
Waterways that once were sources of pleasure 
and beauty and recreation are now forbidden 
to human contact and objectionable to sight 
and smell. 

We have plundered our forests. Much of 
our State and local tax problem in Wiscon- 
sin today is caused by the fact that we rav- 
aged our northland, recklessly consumed its 
one good crop, ruined its soil, and even al- 
tered its climate leaving it almost destroyed 
for those to whom we sold it as a land of 
opportunity. 

We are strip mining our mountains, rip- 
ping the earth to pieces with shovels as big 
as houses which spread ugliness, erosion, and 
siltation on 4 scale undreamed of a few years 
ago, and once the coal is gone the land lies 
barren and ruined for any purpose. 

We are overpopulating and overdevelop- 
ing our public parks, turning many of these 
last refuges of cool, green beauty into sylvan 
slums. We are utterly failing in our obliga- 
tion to add new park space, even though 
our population will double by the year 2000. 

We are bulldozing away most of the green 
spots and open spaces in our cities, for high- 
Ways and interchanges and parking lots and 
other forms of progress, 

We are pushing heavy industry into the 
last sanctums of natural beauty, up the 
beautiful river valleys in quest of sparkling 
water to cool our hydroelectric turbines. 

We are blighting the landscape with junk- 
yards, with buildings deliberately designed 
to shock the eye, and with monstrous, electri- 
fled billboards which wage war with one an- 
other in the battle to catch the eye of the 
passing citizen. 

We are planning a highway through the 
California redwoods. 

We are building a steel mill in the Lake 
Michigan sand dunes, 

We are considering a barge canal through 
scenic Lake Champlain, to attract oil 
tankers. 

We are damming our trout streams, filling 
in our swamps, cutting down our trees, poi- 
soning our birds, and suffocating our fish. 

We are planning to turn the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado into a reservoir. 

Worst of all, we are destroying our sources 
of fresh water—the very basis of life itself— 
and the source of much of our scenic beauty 
and our recreational pleasure. Once it 
seemed that we could destroy only the water 
in our rivers, but now we are organized, and 
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mechanized, and automated, and now we are 
embarked on a systematic campaign to de- 
stroy the greatest source of fresh water on 
the face of the earth—the Great Lakes them- 
selves. ` 

At this point people are inclined to say, 
“That's an exaggeration,” but let me assure 
you that I am telling you only a tiny frac- 
tion of the problem. 

A dull, gray tide of pollution is moving 
through our Great Lakes, following the path 
of human progress. I wish I had the time to 
describe it to you in all its shocking detall 
but I can mention only a few highlights, 
based on studies by the U.S. Public Health 
Service and our own State department of 
resource development. 

The Great Lakes are becoming progressively 
more polluted every year—first of all, by 
community sewage systems which dump raw 
sewage into the lake; secondly by industries 
which dump lethal chemicals, and third by 
ships which dump almost every form of waste 
directly into the lakes. 

This has been going on for more than 50 
years, with mounting seriousness, but we 
paid little attention because we thought 
these lakes were so vast that even Americans 
could not destroy them. Now we are finding 
out otherwise. It turns out that the lakes 
are even more likely to be permanently 
ruined than the rivers, because they cannot 
purge themselves of pollutants as rivers can 
in time of high water runoff. 

The southern tip of Lake Michigan is turn- 
ing into a cesspool. Three steel plants, three 
oil refineries, several communities, and thou- 
sands of ships are pouring out pollutants at 
an astonishing rate—human waste, industrial 
acids, and iron slag. A Federal study shows 
that the organism which is the principal food 
for the finer grades of fish has practically 
disappeared, and trash fish have taken over, 
The study shows that pollution on the lake 
bottom in this area is practically irrevers- 
ible. 

In November 1963, 10,000 gulis and loons 
died along the south and west shores of Lake 
Michigan in this area. 

Closer to home, two of the city of Milwau- 
kee's four beaches were closed completely 
from 1959 through 1962, and intermittently 
after that, and the other two have been 
closed intermittently since 1959. 

The Fox, Oconto, Peshtigo, and Menomi- 
nee Rivers are seriously polluted. Green Bay 
itself is badly polluted at its southern end, 
largely by the pulp and paper industry but 
also by waste from canneries, milk process- 
ing plants, oil, tars, chemicals, and various 
other manufacturing byproducts. Green 
Bay looks from the map like a summer resort 
city. But its beaches have been closed by 
pollution for 25 years. The tide of pollution 
is steadily advancing up the Green Bay 
shoreline, toward our multimillion-dollar 
recreation area in Door County. 

We live in the midst of this, but are we 
aware of the seriousness of it? 

Over 250 American and Canadian cities 
use the Great Lakes for their public water 
supply. Fourteen million people—60 percent 
of the Americans living in the Great Lakes 
basin—depend upon the lakes for their 
water. They draw off 3.3 billion gallons a 
day for public use and 22 billion gallons for 
industrial use, using and reusing the water 
every day. 

In Wisconsin 27 communities draw water 
from Lake Michigan—and many of these 
same cities dump sewage back into it. 

In Milwaukee, 300,000 people are served by 
storm and sanitary sewers which are inter- 
connected. During heavy rains, 252 sewer 
outfalls of the intercepting sewers discharge 
raw sewage into the Milwaukee, Menomonee 
and Kinnickinnic Rivers which flow into the 
harbor and then Into Lake Michigan. The 
Milwaukee sewage treatment plant also by- 
passes sewage directly into the Milwaukee 
River during heavy runoff. Another com- 
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bined storm and sanitary sewer discharges 
directly into Lake Michigan during heavy 
runoff. 


If we want an example of where we are 
going, we need only look at Lake Erie. Our 
great American has had more time to 
work on this lake. It is the dumping ground 
for the sewage outflow from Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Erie, and Buffalo. Among other 
things, it receives 2½ million tons of silt a 
year. Some people think it will eventually 
just fill up. But before it does, life will 
cease to exist in its waters. Studies show 
that the percentage of chlorides in Lake 
Erie—which closely reflects municipal sewage 
population—is 230 percent higher than in 
1900. The water also shows an amazing con- 
centration of calcium, sodium, potassium, 
and sulfate compounds. It is no longer 
simply water. It is a chemical tank. 

Last summer, 2,600 square miles of Lake 
Erie—over one-quarter of the entire lake— 
were almost without oxygen and unable to 
Support life because of algae and plant 
growth, fed by pollution from cities and in- 
dustries. 

Can you conceive of a human failure more 
enormous than the systematic destruction 
of a magnificent fresh water lake such as 
Lake Erie? 

But don't feel too bad. American opti- 
mism is equal to a defeat of such a magni- 
tude. It turns out that the Corps of En- 
gineers is now planning to build a whole 
new lake—even bigger than Lake Erie—in 
Alaska. 

And in our typical American way, we are 
prepared to do this despite the cost—in dol- 
lars or in natural resources or an else. 
The new lake in Alaska would be created by 
building a dam 630 feet high. It would cre- 
ate a lake 280 miles long and 80 miles wide. 
The Federal Fish and Wildlife Service, after 
studying the proposal, said; 

“Nowhere in the history of water develop- 
ment in North America have the fish and 
wildlife losses anticipated to result from a 
single project been so overwhelming.” 

In addition to costing $1,300 million, this 
project would reduce the annual salmon 
catch by at least 200,000 fish a year; destroy 
2,400,000 acres of duck breeding habitat, de- 
stroy the range for 5,000 moose, and elimi- 
nate the habitat used by animals which pro- 
vide 7 percent of the total Alaskan fur har- 
vest, 

But, of course, it is argued that that is the 
price of progress. 

Well, this is our record. This is what we 
have done with the beautiful land given to 
us by our forefathers. This is how we have 
held in trust for the future our beautiful 
woods and waters and wildlife. This is how 
we have repaid the land which has given us 
the highest standard of living on earth. 

Now that I have told of the defeats, let me 
tell of some of the hints of victory which now 
seem possible—now that our Nation seems 
to be rousing itself for one last chance at 
saving its heritage in the out of doors. 

With bipartisan support, we have launched 
a fine program in Wisconsin to acquire the 
recreational resources we need for the future 
and to save some of the scenery and even 
some of the swamps to provide food and 
shelter for wildlife and to preserve some of 
the natural landscape as God created it. 

With the Nation’s conscience aroused and 
with the support of the Secretary of the In- 
terior we seem to have an excellent chance 
to save the beautiful St. Croix River and its 
wild tributary, the Namekagon, as one of our 
first national scenic waterway projects and 
as an example to be followed in other wild 
river legislation. 

Making up for our default of recent years, 
we are moving ahead with several excellent 
national park proposals, and I have high 
hopes that we can rally the united support 
we need to bring Wisconsin a national recre- 
ation area in the Apostle Islands in the next 
3 to 5 years. 
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We have just passed a bill in the Senate to 
centralize the water pollution fight in an As- 
sistant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

With the President's leadership we have 
hopes of controlling pesticides, helping cities 
build more parks, screen our Junkyards, save 
some of our highway landscapes, clean up 
the foul Potomac, and build some hiking 
trails for the forgotten outdoorsmen—those 
who simply like to walk. 

In the President's words, we can now make 
a “massive effort to save the countryside as 
@ green legacy for tomorrow.” 

I hope every public official, every business- 
man, every bird watcher and deer hunter and 
ice fisherman and plain citizen, will join in 
this massive effort, 

I hope we will each assume our responsi- 
bilities as citizens and stop our own litter- 
ing and defacing of the landscape. I hope 
we will realize that when we take something 
out of our bank of natural resources we have 
to put something back in. 

I hope our people will participate in the 
educational programs which are needed to 
spread the story of the conservation crisis 
far and wide. I hope they will support the 
legislation needed to save our land—good 

and sanitation ordinances, reasonable 
regulation of industries to protect the public 
interest, sensible restraints on billboard con- 
struction, a significant investment In buying 
land and water resources for the enrichment 
of life in the future. 

Most of all, I ask of all Americans a simple 
recognition of a fact of life. 

We can’t have everything. Our land can- 
not be used up and still be the land of our 
childhood. 

The great resources of America—the soil, 
the timber, the minerals, the wildlife—have 
sustained us for hundred of years. But now 
we have got to think about sustaining them. 
The frontier is gone. If we destroy these riv- 
ers and lakes, if we plunder these forests and 
rip up these mountainsides and foul this air 
and water, there will be no new green para- 
dise awaiting us over the horizon. If we 
don't save the America we have today, I don’t 
think we will have another chance, 


A Dedicated Worker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, tonight 
the citizens of Smithville, Tex., are 
joining in a tribute to their most famous 
son, Clifton C. Carter. Those of who are 
involved in the operation of our Federal 
Government know Cliff to be one of this 
Nation’s most effective and efficient 
workers. In his present post at the 
Democratic National Committee, Cliff’s 
tireless efforts have been of inestimable 
help to the President, to the Democratic 
Party, and to the Nation. 

He is one of those rare men who is to- 
tally dedicated to public service with no 
desire for personal glory. All of us who 
have had the opportunity of working 
with him greatly admire Cliff and his 
work. 

Mr. Speaker, the February 22, 1965, 
edition of the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Rec- 
ord News, paid tribute to Cliff Carter in 
an editorial entitled “A Dedicated Work- 
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er.” The, president and publisher of this 
newspaper, Mr. Rhea Howard, has long 
been a stalwart in the Democratic Party 
and has had the opportunity of viewing 
Cliff Carter’s work firsthand and seeing 
the effective results thereof. I include 
herewith this editorial tribute: 
A DEDICATED WORKER 


One of the most appropriate appreciation 
dinners held in Texas in many years will 
be at Smithville, Tex., March 1, with Clifton 
C. Carter, assistant to President Johnson, as 
the honoree. 

Carter is one of those rare selfiess, diligent, 
dedicated, and devoted workers who receive 
very little, if any, publicity. Rather they 
work in the background with no attention to 
themselves to help our great leaders achieve 
positions of leadership. 

It is essential that any man who wishes to 
serve his country in such positions as those 
achieved by President Johnson to have faith- 
ful and dedicated friends who help them 
along the way. 

Carter has been such a person. You do 
not read much about him. He rarely has 
been interviewed. His picture is difficult to 


Yet this selfiess man who seeks no honor 
on his own account, has marched beside our 
President from the very first political cam- 
paign Lyndon Johnson waged. 

Carter is a native of Smithville, Tex., but 
his home generally is considered as Bryan, 
Tex. He attended Kerrville Institute and the 
University of Texas. He is a World War II 
veteran, married and has three children. He 
is a successful businessman. 

However, his importance for the moment 
to us is that he started helping Lyndon John- 
son when the latter first ran for Congress 
in 1937. Since then Carter has been a volun- 
teer worker in all of the President's congres- 
sional, senatorial, and presidential cam- 
paigns, He was regional chairman of John- 
son's 1948 campaign for Senate, State cam- 
paign manager for Johnson in 1954, and a 
member of Johnson's staff from 1957 to date. 
He headed Johnson's regional office in Austin. 

In the critical months since November 1963, 
Carter has been a special assistant to the 
President, acting as chief liaison man with 
the Democratic National Committee and key 
party leaders all over the Nation. 

Carter served as the President's “ears and 
eyes” at the national committee headquar- 
ters and National Democratic Convention. 
During the last campaign along with Law- 
rence O’Brien he met dally with the party 
leaders at the Washington headquarters, re- 
viewed the past 24 hours and helped make 
key decisions about action to be taken. 

This man who served in a quiet and efi- 
cient manner deserves whatever honor they 
accord him at Smithville. 


What Does the Separation of Church and 
State Mean to Me? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to share with our colleagues 
an article written by a young boy in my 
district, Edward Smisek of Londale, 
Minn. I believe that it is an excellent 
discussion of the question of separation 
of church and state: 
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WHAT DOES THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE MEAN To ME? 


(By Edward Smisek) 


Have you ever watched the operation of a 
pendulum, swinging now this way and now 
that, back and forth, back and forth, This 
expressed my feelings as I tried to find the 
answer to the question, What does the sep- 
aration of church and state mean to me? 

I began to compare the pendulum with our 
Government, swinging back and forth, church 
and state. 

Let's examine the phrase “separation of 
church and state.” The state is a natural 
society which is devoted to our physical needs 
and the pursuit of happiness. The church 
is a supernatural society which is deyoted to 
spiritual ends and the eternal life. 

The same people compose the two societies 
simultaneously. So to bring a true separa- 
tion of these two societies is obviously im- 
possible, unless you are going to tear each 
of the members into two pieces, 

And so the pendulum swings. 

Does it really mean separation, or is it 
applied to the result of the act of separation, 
referring to early American history when 
some of the States had an established church 
of their choice. 

The church and state now exist in separate 
spheres. Americans have accepted that con- 
dition as the best possible political arrange- 
ment to guarantee the freedom of religion. 
The church and state avoid seizing absolute 
power. Each can deal more competently in 
the things that are its own. This is the re- 
sult of the adoption of the first amendment, 
which states, “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

And so the pendulum swings. 

In order to keep the two societies sepa- 
rate, its requires cooperation and distinction 
since each of these two societies has author- 
ity over the same subjects. 

Divided allegiance would mean a divided 
conscience and would result in choas. Dis- 
tinction and tion are correlatives; 
they must exist together. We need coopera- 
tion in the field of human relations and dis- 
tinction in functions between church and 
_— to assure religious and political free- 

Every individual is a civic person subject to 
the authority of it’s government. And every 
individual is likewise a religious person a 
creature of God, subject to the authority of 
conscience. The real basis of the first 
amendment is a recognition of the dualism 
of man himself, 

Now can this work? I'll cite a few ex- 
amples. An alarm rings at the fire station, 
the address given is that of a Jewish syna- 
gogue, does the firemen reply, “Sorry we can't 
go there to put out the fire, it’s a Jewish 
house of worship, that's against the Constl- 
tution, we're civil servants.” Of course not, 
that would be silly, as civil servants they are 
not going there to promote or aid the Jewish 
religion but to protect the property of 
American citizens, Here we have distinction 
and cooperation. 

Public funds go to chaplains in the Army 
and Navy, also to chaplains in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, why? Be- 
cause our Government re the needs 
of it's citizens and does not want to deprive 
them of the consolation of religion. 

Religion is the basis of morality and there- 
fore is necessary to good government. 

If this were no so, why not abolish re- 
ligion, as the Nazis of Germany and the 
Soviets of Russia. You know the results. 

The passage of the civil rights bill, has 
assured by law a measure of equality for the 
Negro who has been subject to insult and 
abuse. But no law will guarantee civil rights 
FCC 
motiva Christian r = 
ing the brotherhood of a A „ 

And so the pendulum swings. 
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Church and state are mutually dependent, 
one upon the other. They compliment each 
other. It is the control of one over the 
other that the Constitution forbids. 

What does this mean to me? It means I 
may attend the church and school of my 
choice, I may run for public office or a gov- 
ernment or State job without the discrimina- 
tion of law. I have the privilege of being 
an individual, forming my own opinions, 
and working at my choice of goals. This 
also means I have a duty to fulfill. I must 
concern myself with breaking and eliminat- 
ing prejudices in myself and others by 
promoting greater understanding among my 
associates in school, church, clubs, civic, and 
social organizations. I have to take an in- 
terest In government issues, because we of 
our generation will be tomorrow's leaders. 

We must be willing to support our church 
organizations and also pay our taxes, without 
grumbling, not as a necessary evil, but as a 
good, a way in which we can keep ourselves 
free. 


See how the pendulum swings? Let's go 
back to that mental picture placing the 
Government in the place of the pendulum. 
Is it really taking sides? Would it work if 
it stayed on one side only? The answer is 
obvious, no, but as long as it swings in equal 
balance, back, and forth, gaining strength 
and momentum from each side the results 
are harmony and rhythm. To me this means 
freedom and equality as we live, in one na- 
tion, under God. 


Coast Guard Training Center Should Not 
Be Moved From Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
taken by complete surprise and shocked 
to learn that the Coast Guard is plan- 
ning to transfer its Training Center from 
Groton, Conn., to Governor’s Island in 
New York Harbor, The two Senators 
from Connecticut, the Honorable THOMAS 
J. Dopp and the Honorable ABRAHAM A. 
Rrhicorr, were similarly surprised to hear 
of this proposal. 

The Coast Guard Training Center has 
been located at Groton for many years. 
It is an important part of the area not 
only from an economic standpoint, but 
also because of the place occupied by the 
men and their families in the local com- 
munities. Many of them have bought 
homes in the area, their children attend 
the local schools, they have established 
certain roots which are of vital impor- 
tance to these families. 

The transfer of the Training Center 
will affect about 1,000 people, as follows: 
52 commissioned and warrant officers, 
437 enlisted personnel, 3 civilian em- 
ployees, 543 transient students, and 15 
officers, The total annual salaries for 
all these people is more than $5.5 million. 
This, of course, constitutes a severe eco- 
nomic blow to the entire area of south- 
eastern Connecticut. 

The House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Subcommittee on the Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, of which I 
am a member, has already begun its 
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hearings on the Coast Guard's authoriza- 
tion for the coming fiscal year. Iam not 
at all convinced that there is any savings 
involved in this transfer, since many 
millions of dollars will have to be spent 
by the Coast Guard at Governors Island. 
I do not think that the proposed trans- 
fer is economically justifiable, nor am I 
convinced of the claim that it would 
make for greater efficiency. On the con- 
trary, it may cause a good deal of dis- 
ruption of the Coast Guard's activities 
over many months, disruption in the 
lives of the families involved, and dis- 
ruption in the communities who will 
suffer from this transfer. 

I believe that very careful study 
should be given to this proposal before 
hasty decisions are reached. The people 
of southeastern Connecticut are most 
anxious that the Training Center remain 
in Groton for many reasons other than 
payroll, such as the fine personnel, their 
families, the tradition of its location, the 
geographic facilities and its strategic lo- 
cation at the entrance to Long Island 
Sound from the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past few days, 
since the announcement has been made 
public by the Coast Guard, I have re- 
ceived many telegrams, letters, and tele- 
phone calls from local officials and from 
individual citizens protesting the pro- 
posed transfer of the Training Center, 
I wish to insert some of these into the 
Recorp merely to show how the people 
feel about this matter. The following 
are several editorials and letters on the 
subject: 

[From the New London Day, Feb. 18, 1965] 
OPINION or THE DaY—THE PROPOSED TRANSFER 

Disclosure that the Coast Guard wants to 
transfer the Coast Guard Training Center 
from Avery Point to Governor's Island in New 
York Harbor, comes as a rude shock to south- 
eastern Connecticut. 

No talk of such a plan had reached public 
notice. No indication of a study or survey 
to this end had appeared. But suddenly it 
was proposed, the reasons being unsupported 
by figures. Part of a plan to take over the 
New York Harbor island for a number of 
Coast Guard activities—to center activities 
there, in the metropolitan area—the trans- 
fer is not now supported by persuasive rea- 
sons. 

Word of this plan came first to Connecti- 
cut’s Representatives and Senators in Wash- 
ington. At some date soon Treasury De- 
partment appropriations will come up for 
congressional hearing in Washington. First 
official opportunity for the legislators to reg- 
ister public protest, and ask for convincing 
reasons for the change, will come then. 

Southeastern Connecticut values this in- 
stallation highly—fully realizes its impor- 
tance not only to the economy of the region 
but in the armed services complex here- 
abouts. It is far from convinced that there 
are sensible reasons, including those of ef- 
ficient operations, justifying the proposal. 
This area is not only proud of its Coast 
Guard connections, its know-how and fa- 
miliarity with service needs and problems, 
but it has long felt the site idea] because of 
proximity to the Coast Guard Academy, to 
Navy installations, etc. 

Shocked by this disclosure, southeastern 
Connecticut is justified in protesting and 
asking for significant proof that the change 
would make for efficiency, or that advantages 
not ctated would be present. The alternative 
offered—proposed expansion of the Coast 
Guard Academy and relocation and expan- 
sion of the new moorings station—comes 
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a long way from offering justification for the 
transfer, 


[From the Norwich Bulletin, Feb. 19, 1965] 
UNITED EFFORT NEEDED 


The surprise announcement of the pro- 
posal to move the Coast Guard Training Sta- 
tion from Avery Point in Groton to Gover- 
nor’s Island, N.Y., is cause for great concern 
and stirred up a storm of protest that was 
quick to be felt in Washington. This spon- 
taneous reaction on the part of area officials 
is understandable because the loss of such 
a valuable facility would be a tremendous 
blow to the economy of southeastern Con- 


necticut, a blow the area can hardly afford 


to absorb. 


In revealing his plan to transfer the sta- 
tion to Fort Jay, the Army's installation in 
Senator ROBERT KENNEDY’s backyard which 
is to be abandoned under Defense Secretary 
McNamara’s recent cutbeak order, Adm. 
Edwin J. Roland, Coast Guard commandant, 
said the move would save in the neighbor- 
hood of $20 million in capital improvements 
over a period of a few years. This so-called 
savings would hardly compensate for the 
immeasurable economic damage Southeast- 
ern Connecticut would suffer over the same 
period and in the future through the loss 
of the station. 

It has been pointed out that any loss in 
payroll and personnel resulting from the pro- 
posed move would be covered by plans for 
expansion of the facilities at the Coast Guard 
Academy and the construction of a new 
Coast Guard mooring station in New London. 
True, these plans will prove extremely bene- 
ficial, but they are nothing we have not 
known about for some time and the benefits 
of the area will eventually derive from them 
will be but a very smal part of the more than 
$5 million payroll that will leave the area. 

Although the matter must still be looked 
upon as one of an extremely urgent nature, 
it was implied during a House Merchant Ma- 
rine Subcommittee hearing Thursday that no 
definite decision has been made as yet con- 
cerning the Groton station. According to 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury James 
A, Reed, who claimed he was unaware of 
Admiral Roland's release of Tuesday, the 
move hinges on the outcome of a study be- 
ing conducted to determine the feasibility of 
the Coast Guard assuming custody of Gov- 
ernor’s Isiand. If such is the case, and we 
sincerely hope it is true, it would appear 
there is still time to prepare a strong and 
convincing case for retaining the training 
station in Groton. 

Area government, business and civic lead- 
ers, and our Representatives in Congress, are 
to be commended for their quick response to 
Admiral Roland's announcement. They have 
taken the necessary preliminary steps toward 
getting to the heart of the matter and now 
must consolidate their forces in a determined 
effort to convince those conducting the study 
that Groton is the logical place for the in- 
stallation in question. 

The Coast Guard training station is an tm- 
portant part of southeastern Connecticut, 
not only from an economic standpoint but 
from the standpoint of the place the per- 
sonnel and their families occupy in the vari- 
ous communities in the area. These and 
other vital factors should be kept in mind 
as the fight to retain this installation is 
planned and carried out. 

THE Fottowtne Is a Corr or AN EDITORIAL 
DELIVERED ny Ep LEONARD, News EDITOR, 
Station WICH, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 
THROUGH Pripay, FEBRUARY 19 
The Coast Guard dropped a bombshell 

Monday with its announcement of pians to 

close out its training station, at Groton— 

transferring the operation to Governor's Is- 

land, N.Y. 
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The Groton closing—tentatively set for 
July of next year—was decided upon, accord- 
ing to the facilities around New York and 
because there is personnel housing in New 
York that the Groton-New London area does 
not have. 

There had been no advance hints of the 
move. Even as recently as last month when 
Groton turned down a zoning request which 
derailed plans to construct an apartment 
project for Coast Guard personnel near 
Trumbull Airport, there was an absence of 
the warning—usually heard in such cases— 
that it might jeopardize the future existence 
of the training station. 

The first shock of the announcement havy- 
ing worn off, the question now is, “What will 
the area do about it?” 

Since transfer decisions of this type are 
not usually made in haste, the Coast Guard 
undoubtedly is determined to move, and it 
will take more than a demonstration of mere 
desire on the part of the area to reverse the 
decision. 

Connecticut's congressional delegation al- 
ready has said it will fight the move in 
Washington to the last committee, exerting 
whatever pressure it can to produce a change 
of mind. The fight could be a heated one 
since New York's Congressmen and Sena- 
tors—and their considerable influence—will 
be working just as hard to make sure the 
move is effected. 

On that score there is some speculation 
that the Coast Guard decision is at least a 
partial sop to New York which iost or will lose 
several Military establishments under the 
spending cutback ordered recently by De- 
fense Secretary McNamara. 

Connecticut lost no facilities or contracts 
under that cutback—and it may be that of- 
ficial Washington decided the State could 
afford the loss of the training station while 
New York might be mollified somewhat by 
getting it. 

What this area must do now is to expend 
as much energy as it to demon- 
strate that it wants to keep the facility and 
will, if necessary, review its thinking on 
the lengths to which it will go to meet the 
housing and other needs of the Coast Guard. 

There is little else that can be done be- 
cause the Coast Guard has not indicated that 
it is dissatisfaction with southeastern Con- 
necticut that is prompting the contemplated 
move. 

However, the very absence of major dis- 
satisfaction does encourage the slim hope 
that a change of decision is possible. 

So far as area efforts are concerned, there 
has already been some in-fighting between 
chambers of commerce at New London and 
Groton over who should lead it. 

We would suggest that the goal being 
sought—the retention of a facility that 
means people, payrolls, and prestige—is too 
important to have the effort jeopardized by 
such side disputes. 

The struggle to save the training station 
has too little chance at best. The odds 
against it can only be increased by anything 
less than a completely united effort. 


RESOLUTION PROTESTING CLOSING or COAST 
GUARD TRAINING STATION ADOPTED 
NEWINGTON, CONN., February 19.—State 
VFW legislative leaders meeting here last 
night adopted resolutions protesting the re- 
closing of the Coast Guard Training 
Station at Avery Point and reaffirming the 
VFW's opposition to any moves to weaken 
the VA structure and its services to veterans 
through wholesale closing, and consolidation 
of existing facilities, and budgetary cuts. 
State VFW Commander Walter A. Jackson, 
Jr., of Newington, said he was shocked to 
hear reports that the Coast Guard intends to 
move its training center out of Connecticut 
in view of its previously announced plans to 
expand the Academy and its facilities at New 
London. Jackson called on the 20,000 VFW 
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membership in Connectiout to register their 
protests with their congressional representa- 
tives in Washington, D.C. Jackson said we 
must vigorously and continually oppose these 
unwarranted economy measures made at the 
expense of war veterans and our national 
security. 

NorwIcH, CONN., 

February 18, 1965. 

Congressman WILLIAM Sr. ONGE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Southeastern Connecticut was shocked by 
the news of the possibility of the removal of 
the U.S. Coast Guard Training Station from 
Avery Point, Groton, Conn. 

This may or may not be a move in the best 
overall interests of the area. 

Presently we lack all the facts, 

This message is sent assuring you that we 
have utmost confidence that your final ac- 
tion will be in the best interests of our south- 
eastern Connecticut region. 

Respectfully, 
ETHEL V. MCWILLIAMS, 
President, Norwich City Council. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SOUTH- 
EASTERN CONNECTICUT, 
New London, Conn., February 19, 1965. 
Representative WILLIAM ST. ONGE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: I am sure you can understand 
our complete surprise on hearing the news 
that the Coast Guard was planning to move 
the Training Station from Groton to Gov- 
ernor's Island in New York. Members of the 
business community in southeastern Con- 
necticut are well aware of the economic im- 
portance of all the military facilities here 
and have done everything possible to main- 
tain excellent relations with the military per- 
sonnel during their tour of duty here. 

We want to urge you, in your official capac- 
ity, to do everything at the legislative level 
that is humanly possible to prevent the con- 
summation of the transfer of this important 
installation and we assure you that we, here 
on the home front, will do everything in our 
power that our facilities will permit to assist 
in any way possible to bring this about. 

Sincerely, 
Jonn T. MacDovucatt, 
President. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1965. 
Adm. Epwin J. ROLAND, 
Commandant, U.S. Coast Guard, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Apmimat RoLAND: The members of 
our organization were greatly distressed at 
the unheralded announcement that the 
Coast Guard was contemplating a move of 
the Training Station in Groton to Governor’s 
Island in New York. 

Our organization has, throughout its his- 
tory, been proud of the Coast Guard instal- 
lations here, mindful, not only of their eco- 
nomic contributions to the whole area, but 
also of the quality of the personnel that they 
have brought to our region, and we feel that 
it would be a severe blow to us on many 
counts to lose this facility which has served 
the Coast Guard so well and so long. 

It is our hope that this decision has not 
reached the “point of no return“ and that 
every consideration will be given to all the 
facets of the problem which, I am sure, you 
and your office will do before these plans are 
finalized 


Because of this area's long attachment to 
the Coast Guard service, we offer you the 
services of our organization at any time if 
they are needed to solve any of your local 
problems and we would ask that you keep us 
informed of our deliberations and the de- 
tailed background of the reasons of this 
planned move. 

Sincerely, 
Joun T, MACDOUGALL, 
President. 
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Crry or Non wien. CONN. 
February 18, 1965. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. ST, ONCE, 
U.S. Congressman, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ST. ONGE: I respectfully 
request that you use your good offices to 
retain the U.S. Coast Guard Training Station 
at Avery Point, Groton, Conn. This facility 
has through the decades become an integral 
part of the entire area, It is strongly 
attached to the mores of the region. In 
fact, when the words “Coast Guard Academy” 
are mentioned, the thought immediately is 
registered of New London, Groton, Norwich, 
and the immediate vicinity. 

The Coast Guard Academy has through 
the years furnished the Nation with excel- 
lent leaders who have had the use of the 
training center at Avery Point. The very 
fact that this facility has been operational 
for many decades indicates that trained per- 
sonnel and professional staff are able to per- 
petuate such a vital institution. This area 
cannot afford to lose the training center and 
I know how much you have worked for the 
welfare of the entire State. 

I also respectfully request your good offices 
in locating a branch of the University of 
Connecticut in Norwich: Gov. John Demp- 
sey has given top priority to Norwich in the 
matter of new industry locating here. As 
you know, Norwich possesses diversified 
human skills and the productivity of its peo- 
ple is a matter of public record. 

There are many problems that confront 
the community which can be resolved intel- 
ligently provided there is an exertion of 
leadership which I am attempting to provide 
the community, The location of a branch of 
the University of Connecticut would be a 
tremendous influence in locating new indus- 
try here as well as providing the techniques 
and professional personnel to man and op- 
erate a substantial industrial complex. 

Thanking you for all your past services and 
recognizing full well the heavy burden of 
your office, please accept my warmest per- 
sonal regards. 


Sincerely, 
Crank Es R. Iovrxo, 
City Manager. 
The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, every 
year the Veterans of Foreign Wars con- 
ducts a “Voice of Democracy” contest. 
This year over 250,000 high school stu- 
dents participated in the contest spon- 
rps by this great patriotic organiza- 

on, 

The winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington for the 
final judging as a guest of the Foreign 
Wars. I am very pleased that the win- 
ning contestant this year from North 
Carolina is a young man from my con- 
gressional district. He is Thomas Henry 
Croom of Newton, N.C., and his winning 
speech is entitled “The Challenge of Cit- 
izenship.” 

I know my colleagues will find this 
young man’s speech to be most interest- 
ing, and I request that it be inserted in 
the appendix of the RECORD. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Thomas Henry Croom) 

On a spring day in 1951, a group of young 
women sat at a table in a drug store in a 
small town in the United States. They 
talked about the fact that it was almost 
time to pay income tax. And most of them 
complained bitterly about having to pay 
taxes. But one in the group was silent. 

She was a Latvian girl who, only a few 
months before, had arrived in America with 
her family, victims of the war in Europe 
and the Russian occupation of her home- 
land. 

Finally, the young Latvian spoke. “I 
would consider it a privilege to pay the 
income tax.” 

Those were the words of a girl whose father, 
a Lutheran minister, had disappeared when 
the Russians overran Latvia and when the 
family had been forced to flee to a displaced 
persons camp in Germany. The father had 
not been heard from since that time. Now, 
this girl, at 17, was the head of the family, 
for the mother was aged and could not speak 
English, 

In the months that followed, the family 
revealed an interest in all things American— 
a loyalty to America, a courage to meet all 
problems—that would make native-born 
Americans who came in contact with them 
stop and wonder, “Do I value citizenship 
enough?” 

They tackled any job until they were able 
to buy s house, a car, and obtain the edu- 
cation they needed. They became active 
church members. They participated in com- 
munity affairs. In everything they did they 
displayed a tremendous gratefulness at being 
in this country and an overwhelming desire 
to be American citizens. 

The five are now American citizens. One 
is a doctor working among the coal miners 
in Kentucky. The only boy, a graduate of 
West Point, is a lieutenant in the U.S. Army. 
Another is a secretary at NBC radio in New 
York. The youngest is a graduate nurse. 
And, as often as possible, they return to that 
small town where they still own a home, 

The story of this immigrant family would 
All a volume. Let me simply say that when- 
ever I think of anyone's meeting the chal- 
lenge of citizenship, I think of these people. 
And remember the words, “I would consider 
it a privilege to pay the Income tax.” 

The challenge of citizenship. The good 
citizen meets it by taking part in community 
affairs. He knows who the mayor is and 
who the town councilmen are. He is well 
informed on issues of the day, whether they 
revolve around school needs or highway con- 
troversies, He always exercises his right to 
vote. He realizes what goes on in his town, 
small or large, has an effect on the welfare 
of the Nation and, in the long run, the world. 
He agrees with Rousseau who wrote in “The 
Social Contract,” “As soon as any man says 
of the affairs of state, What does it matter 
to me, the state may be given up for lost.” 

The challenge of citizenship. The good 
citizen meets it by being loyal to his com- 
munity, his State, his Nation. This loyalty 
may be expressed in simple ways, by trad- 
ing with local merchants and helping to 
boost the economy of the area, by supporting 
the high school athletic teams and musical 
groups, by contributing to worthwhile fund- 
raising campaigns. Or it may be revealed 
through such volunteer acts as serving on an 
industry-hunting expedition—as many busi- 
nessmen in my State have. For a young man 
fresh from college, loyalty to a community 
may be revealed by a decision to return 
home to work and use his talents rather than 
to seek “greener pastures.” 

The challenge of citizenship. The good 
citizen meets it by displaying. courage. 
Sometimes a man must stand alone for what 
he knows is right. At such a moment, one 
might recall the words of William Jennings 
Bryan speaking at the National Democratic 
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Convention in Chicago in 1896, “The hum- 
blest citizen of all the land, when clad in 
the armor of a righteous cause, is stronger 
than all the hosts of error.” 

If the poor immigrant girl could gladly 
assume the duties of American citizenship, 
how much more then, should we, the native- 
born citizens embrace with pride all duties 
and obligations of American citizenship? For 
this is our own, our native land. 


Reclaiming Our Wasted Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has issued an urgent ap- 
peal to preserve the natural beauty that 
is part of our American heritage. Those 
of us who have come face to face with 
urban blight, littered highways, polluted 
air, and the destruction of scenic areas 
realize that increased activity at all levels 
is needed now to restore beauty in the 
United States. 

The Los Angeles Times, the leading 
daily newspaper in Los Angeles, carried 
an outstanding editorial on February 15, 
which stressed the need to preserve and 
restore our national beauty. The edi- 
torial agreed with President Johnson 
that the task of conservation must be 
accepted by all levels of government, by 
business and industry, by private groups 
and by individual citizens. The Los 
Angeles Times should be commended for 
advocating this very sound approach— 
an approach well tested in California— 
to the problem of conservation. I would 
like to call your attention to this fine 
editorial: 

RECLAIMING Our WASTED HERITAGE 

In his congressional message on conserva- 
tion, President Johnson held up a mirror to 
the Nation. The refiection was filled with 
the manmade uglines that results from neg- 
lect, greed, and poor planning. 

“For centuries Americans have drawn 
strength and inspiration from the beauty of 
our country.“ said the President. “Yet the 
storm of modern change is threatening to 
blight and diminish in a few decades what 
has been cherished and protected for gen- 
erations.” 

His message was an eloquent appeal to 
preserve—and restore—the natural beauty 
that is our heritage. 

It is ironic that the technology which pro- 
duced the world's highest living standards 
has also contributed so greatly to the worsen- 
ing of our natural environment. The “storm 
of modern change” has left in its wake be- 
fouled air, polluted water, and defaced land- 
scapes. 

It is incredible that any nation can turn 
its back on urban blight and unsightli- 
ness and the loss of scenic and recreation 
areas, 

The automobile symbolizes the blessing 
and curse of our advanced civilization. For 
most American familles, life without at least 
one car would be unthinkable. The national 
economy would not move without wheels. 

Yet the automobile is a major contributor 
to air pollution throughout the Nation. 
Highways and freeways often cut concrete 
swaths through desirable residential and 
rural areas. Billboards spoil even well- 
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planned roadways. And, finally, when auto- 
mobiles leave the highway they fill 
junkyards that are rapidly growing in both 
numbers and ugliness. 

The problem of conservation is serious, 
but the solution is not impossible. 

California suffers from many of the symp- 
toms of the national problem. Our air pollu- 
tion is second to none. Our cities, although 
newer, often suffer from the old faults of 
poor planning, unattractive buildings, and 
insufficient park space. Our highway routes 
on occasion ignore residential or scenic 
values, and our billboards are among the 
worst. 

California, however, has also shown the 
Way to preserve and enhance the precious 
resource of natural beauty. We recently 
voted $150 million in bonds to acquire more 
parks and recreation facilities. We have not 
won the fight against air pollution, but our 
efforts. have set the pace for the rest of 
the Nation. And for years this State has 
had effective State and regional water pollu- 
tion control boards. 

In addition, such nongovernmental orga- 
nizations as Los Angeles Beautiful have waged 
a successful battle against civic ugliness. 

The task of conservation, as the President 
noted, is one that must be accepted by all 
levels of government, by business and indus- 
try, by private groups and by individual citi- 
zens. 

Governments can acquire land, plan public 
facilities better, and set higher standards. 
But the support and cooperation of every 
citizen, every company is needed. 

Ugliness need not be a byproduct of prog- 
2 unless we are too apathetic to prevent 


Massachusetts Winner of VFW Voice of 
Democracy Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States conducts a Voice of De- 
mocracy contest. This year over 250,000 
high school students participated in the 
contest competing for the four scholar- 
ships which are awarded as the top 
prizes. 

The winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington, D.C., for 
the final judging as guests of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars at the annual con- 
gressional dinner which this year is being 
held on March 9, next. The winning 
contestant from the State of Massachu- 
setts happens to be an outstanding young 
man from the city of Watertown in my 
congressional! district. 

At this point I am pleased to include 
the most timely and inspiring speech of 
my young constituent, Patrick J. King. 
The selection of the very pertinent topic 
of citizenship responsibility and the most 
convincing projection of it is, indeed, a 
high tribute to this gifted young student 
and serves, in great measure, to restore 
our faith in the American youth. 

The speech follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Patrick J. King, Watertown, Mass.) 
From failing hands to us was thrown the 


torch. Be it ours to hold high; for this is 
the challenge of citizenship. 
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The hardest task, the most important job 
placed on our shoulders by our forefathers, 
was the responsibility to live like Americans. 

In New York City recently, the cry of a 
woman fighting for her life as she was as- 
saulted and brutally stabbed by an armed 
assailant was heard over many blocks. There 
was nothing to do but cart away the badly 
mangled corpse when the police arrived. 
When asked why there had been no report, 
the common answer was “We didn’t want to 
become involved.” 

This is, unfortunately, the attitude of too 
many in this country today. We enjoy the 
privileges of our citizenship, but “let the 
other guy do it.“ When it comes to respon- 
sibilities, “just ignore it.“ We forget the 
responsibilities we must hold down in the 
citizenship we cherish. 

Compare the founding of this Nation to 
the New York City incident. No compari- 
son? An entirely different subject? No, 
just different people. For a few trivial 
pennies on a tea tax, mark how much less 
that is than a human life, 13 tiny Colonies 
rose up against the tyranny of the mightiest 
nation of the 18th century, England, thus 
winning freedom and founding an ideal of 
power and righteousness in the Western 
Hemisphere. Today these same Colonies 
have emerged a world leader and power. 

Yet in this same country are traces of 
weak links. Good people, who believe in 
God, go to church every Sunday, and who 
didn't even have the decency to enforce one 
of His commandments, “Thou Shalt Not 
Kill.” It was not necessary for them to sub- 
due the attacker, or even to leave their 
houses. It would probably not have cost 
one of them the price of a telephone call 
to lift the receiver and summon the police. 

When one shirks his civic duty, he is push- 
ing the principles for which our ancestors 
fought back into the yellowed pages of his- 
tory and slamming the book shut without 
further adue. 

You, the individual, are shirking your duty 
if you do not vote. Every man need not run 
for public office, but, for those who do, every 
American citizen must support their efforts. 
There are bound to be people who will say 
“There is so much to do, I just can't vote; 
besides, what will one vote mean one way or 
another?” Let me recall for you a recent 
election wherein a man was elected Repre- 
sentative by a margin of one vote. What if 
he had not had time to vote for himself? 

The challenge of citizenship is not an easy 
one, but we must meet it like Americans, 
with our heads held high, both feet on the 
ground, and our very lives in our hands, 
ready to risk them, to insure freedom for 
ourselves and our children, for this is the 
challenge of citizenship. Hold high the 
torch. 


Congratulations to Monsignor Hladky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues that yesterday afternoon, the 
Very Reverend Monsignor Silvester 
Hladky was elevated to the office of 
papal chamberlain of his Holiness Pope 
Paul VI. 

This recognition of his church to 
Monsignor Hladky was an occasion of 
great joy to his parishioners and his many 
hundreds of friends. Monsignor Hladky 
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has served for many years as the pastor 
of Sts. Peter and Paul Church in War- 
ren, Ohio. Not only has the monsignor 
served his people well, but he has also 
contributed generously of his time and 
effort to the betterment of the entire city 
of Warren. 

His personal example of leadership in 
the social progress of this great city has 
done much to contribute to the moral 
and spiritual growth of this community. 

I wish to share in this occasion of con- 
gratulations with his many friends and 
extend to Monsignor Hladky my every 
best wish of many more years of con- 
tinued service to his church, his city, and 
his country. 


The Yemen War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 19 issue of Life magazine, an 
extremely thorough and interesting re- 
port was written on the continuing con- 
flict in Yemen. 

The author. Mr. George De Carvalho, 
has served us by his frank reporting in 
the best tradition of journalism. I am 
personally indebted to him for bringing 
this crucial, and widely misunderstood, 
warfare to the attention of the American 
people. 

President Nasser of Egypt has com- 
mitted himself to full military and po- 
litical involvement in Yemen. It is a 
costly affair for Egypt, and one of the 
manifestations of that country’s re- 
peated disregard for peaceful norms of 
international conduct. 

The Yemen war has never constituted 
a purely civil conflict. It must be real- 
ized that the sole obstacle to peace and 
stability and legitimacy in this country 
is President Nasser and his policy of ag- 
gression. 

I have exerpted pertinent portions 
from the lengthy article, which read as 
follows: 


Yemen's DESERT Fox 
(By George de Carvalho) 

For 28 months in this remote and rugged 
land a sanguinary but little-noticed war has 
been going on which has some of the looks 
and all of the cruelty of a bloodletting in 
“The Arabian Nights.” Upwards of 100,000 
people—soldiers on both sides and Yemeni 
civilians have been killed. This is at least 
equal to—and probably higher than—the 
military and civilian death toll in South 
Vietnam during the same period of time. 
The scene is a medieval country about the 
size of New England, monstrously mountain- 
ous and inhabited by 6 million unruly peo- 
ple. The protagonists are Egypt's President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser and Muhammad al-Badr, 
the Imam, or ruler, of Yemen. 

The war started in October 1962 when 
Nasser sought to enlarge his Pan Arabian 
power base in the Middle East by seizing a 
toehold on the oil-rich Arabian peninsula. 
Nasser engineer a coup which drove the 
Imam out of his acient capital, San'a, and 
into his caves, then replaced him with a 
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puppet republican government supported by 
Egyptian troops. Relying on Nasser’s pledge 
to get out of Yemen, the United States 
quickly—and prematurely— the 
puppet government, despite the misgivings of 
the British. Nasser did not get out of 
Yemen. Now he has committed an army of 
40,000 troops, along with hundreds of Soviet- 
made jets and tanks, to a military venture 
which has already cost him 20,000 Egyptian 
casualties (including 5,000 to 10,000 dead) 
and perhaps $500 million—one of the main 
reasons Egypt has a new economic crisis. 
Caught in a strength-draining stalemate, 
Nasser cannot pull out; he would suffer an 
unthinkable loss of face. Badr survives 
partly with Saud! Arabian military and fi- 
nancial support but mainly because Nasser 
can’t get at him. 

To get the Imam, Nasser has used airborne 
rockets, bombs, artillery shells, machineguns, 
grenades, and hired assassins. Once an 
Egyptian agent planted an adder in the 
Imam's sleeping blankets. Badr decapitated 
the deadly reptile with his dagger and calmly 
dropped off to sleep. Last summer the Egyp- 
tian armored spearheads pushed within 2 
miles of the Imam’s headquarters, but again 
he slipped away over the hills. 

Cairo newspapers have repeatedly run the 
triumphant but premature headline: “Imam 
Dead.” But when I visited him a few weeks 
ago in one of his secret caves, the Imam was 
very much alive, and moreover made it clear 
that he expects to kick Nasser’s army out of 
Yemen and into the Red Sea. With a wide, 
white-toothed grin, he said confidently: 
“Yemen will be Nasser's graveyard.” 

Last year Nasser called up more reservists, 
raised two new divisions and bought more 
Soviet arms. His army in Yemen used a 
scorched-earth policy, burning the villages 
and crops of rebellious tribes, polluting wells, 
and carrying off livestock. In royalist areas 
which his troops could not penetrate, six jet 
squadrons strafed and bombed every living 
thing—including camels and goats—from 
dawn to dusk. Though Nasser deplores use 
of napalm in Vietnam, royalist Yemen is 
spattered with black splotches burned into 
the land by his Soviet-made napalm bombs. 
In January 1964, an Egyptian pilot, Capt. 
Mahmoud Hilmi! Abbas, fled to Israel in a 
training plane after being assigned to his 
second tour of duty in Yemen. His expla- 
nation: “I cannot stomach machinegunning 
and bombing Yemen's defenseless villages.” 

At least 10,000 of the Imam's armed sup- 
porters have been killed and 30,000 wounded. 
These figures do not include civillan casual- 
ties, which are enormous. A Red Cross team 
in royalist Yemen has reported: “We en- 
countered Biblical scenes of suffering. 
Women pleading for help held out to us their 
sick and wounded babies. We did not have 
enough medicine even for critical cases.” 

A few months ago, in October, after the 
failure of his 1964 summer offensive, Nasser 
agreed to a cease-fire and a peace conference. 
But even some republican delegates to the 
conference, which was due to meet last No- 
vember, demanded Egyptian withdrawal from 
Yemen. Furious, the Egyptians executed 40 
republican leaders and jailed 300. The con- 
ference was postponed indefinitely and the 
republican government collapsed, with nearly 
all ministers 


Technically the October cease-fire is sup- 
posed still to be on, but the war never really 
stopped. Traveling at night, in December, 
to one exposed royalist position, across 4 
wretchedly rutted trail, my jeep driver in- 
cautiously flicked on his lights. Within sec- 
onds Egyptian artillery slammed a barrage 
into the barren rocky mountainside. And 
last month the Imam's forces felt confident 
enough to launch a counterattack In force 
near the Saudi Arabian border, which sup- 
posedly resulted in 1,000 Egyptian and re- 
8 casualties. 

The royalists still have nothing approach- 
ing Nasser’s firepower—no heavy artillery, no 
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armor, no aircraft. But they have much 
more going for them than they had a year 
sgo. 
ene Imam's allies include a fighting tribe 
of cousins, young princes of the Hamid al- 
Din dynasty. All are educated, English 
g, very ebullient, and extraordinarily 
tough leaders of men. The two youngest 
princes are 15 and 16; the oldest are in their 
late twenties. 

The royalists have a few mercenaries— 
about 15 French and Belgian veterans of 
Katanga, Algeria, and Dienbienphu. They 
are advisers rather than fighters, because the 
Imam refuses to let foreigners fight the for- 
eign enemy: the Egyptians. 

So, Nasser cannot crush the Imam without 
vastly reinforcing his army in Yemen, which 
seems militarily and economically impossi- 
ble. If Nasser's troops got lucky and killed 
or captured the Imam, that would be a severe 
blow to the resistance. But anti-Egyptian 
feeling is now so strong m Yemen that Nas- 
ser would have a fearful job pacifying the 
country, and another leader might well arise 
from the militant royalist military. 

Meanwhile the Imam's forces are still too 
lightly armed to expel the Egyptians from 
strongly fortified positions. But they can go 
on hurting Nasser badly, ambushing convoys 
and encircling garrisons, Already some iso- 
lated Egyptian positions have to be supplied 
by air, at vast effort and expense. Certainly 
Nasser failed to realize what he was getting 
into when he took on these tribal ragamuffins. 
When Badr says, “Yemen is Nasser's worst 
mistake,” he may be right—at least as long 
as the Imam lives. 


Mail Snooping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1961, a 
vague and ill-defined bill passed the 
House which directed the Postmaster 
General to notify recipients of mail he 
deemed to be “Communist propaganda.” 
At that time I warned that such a prac- 
tice would lead to a Postmaster General's 
list of recipients, with all the implica- 
tions which would flow from such a list- 
ing. I voted against that bill. 

In January 1962, the so-called Cun- 
ningham amendment came before the 
House. It created in effect a program of 
censorship and interception of foreign 
Mail. Iwas one of two who voted against 
that measure. Unfortunately, it became 
law. Now we know that the power to 
intercept “Communist propaganda” did 
lead to a Post Office Department list 
which was turned over to the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. The 
Postmaster General recently announced 
vin the Department plans to destroy the 


Snooping seems to be one of the Post 
Office's major activities. It not only 
Snoops for foreign propaganda, but also 
uses mail covers” at the request of vari- 
Ous agencies. These activities so funda- 
Mentally transgress constitutional free- 
doms that it is shocking they have been 
allowed to continue. The Washington 
Post and the New York Times on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1965, published excellent edi- 
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torials on the subject of Post Office 

snooping. I believe that all my col- 

leagues should read the following edi- 

toriais: 

From the Washington Post, Feb. 26, 1965] 
Max. SNOOPING 

Like the proverbial village postmistress 
who, according to legend, used to hold every- 
body's mall up to the light and scrutinize 
every envelope to find out who was writing 
to her neighbors, the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment now seems to have embraced snooping 
as a universal policy, It snoops on mail 
from abroad to see if it contains anything 
which could be called Communist propa- 
ganda. And instead of hurrying domestic 
mail to its destination, it apparently goes 
sniffing about for smut and feeling envelopes 
for fraud, peering at postmarks and generally 
conducting itself like a collection of profes- 
sional peeping toms. All of this might be 
perfectly appropriate for a post office depart- 
ment in the Urals or the Balkans. But for 
the mail-carrying agency of a people who 
like to think that they live in the land of the 
free, it seems more like a dirty joke. 

Let us say simply what is wrong with mail 
snooping. It interferes with the free com- 
munication of ideas which is indispensable 
to a free society. People who think that 
their letters are being scrutinized, like peo- 
ple who fear that their telephones are being 
tapped, are inhibited in the expression of 
their thoughts. When the Post Office De- 
partment lets it be known that it resorts to 
“mail covers”—even though it insists that it 
neither opens letters nor delays their delly- 
ery—it makes everyone uneasy that his own 
mail may be under surveillance and that he 
may get into trouble on account of some- 
thing that someone else may send to him. 
In short, whatever benefits may accrue to 
law enforcement from this form of snooping 
are heavily outweighed by the injury it does 
to public confidence. 

Postmaster General Gronouski seems well 
aware of this. His unwillingness to disclose 
to congressional investigators the names of 
those whose mail has been placed under sur- 
veillance is an acknowledgment of the dam- 
age done by this kind of investigation; dis- 
closure of the names would be ruinous to 
reputations. And his decision to destroy 
lists of persons who have had the hardihood 
to ask to be allowed to received mall sent 
to them from Communist countries—instead 
of turning those lists over to the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities—is a rec- 
ognition of the gross injustice of this kind 
of postal censorship. 

These actions are a credit to Mr. Gronouski 
but an indictment of what the Post Office 
Department is doing. Let the Department 
confine itself to the difficult and inade- 
quately discharged duty of getting the mall 
to its destination with celerity and leave to 
the Department of Justice the task of pur- 
suing and prosecuting law violators. The 
American people can be trusted to evaluate 
their own mail when they get it. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 26, 1965] 
Mati Cover 


The Post Office Department seems to be 
digging itself deeper and deeper into a hole 
of its own making. 

First, it admitted that it has a list of 24,- 
000 persons whose mail has been put under 
special surveillance in the past 2 years at the 
request of various investigative agencies. 
The Post Office is currently studying a de- 
mand for this list from a Senate subcommit~ 
tee investigating the Department’s practices. 

Next, the Post Office concedes that it has 
kept a second list of all persons receiving 
“foreign political propaganda” through the 
mail. This list has found its way into the 
hands of the House Un-American Activities 
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Committee and other agencies that have 
nothing to do with delivering the mail. 

Since a Federal court in a case now on 
appeal has questioned the propriety of this 
practice, Postmaster General John A. Gro- 
nouski has announced that the Department 
will destroy this second list. Instead, a 
postcard will be sent to the recipient of such 
mail each time a publication from a Com- 
munist country arrives for him. Only by 
returning the card will he receive the pub- 
lication. A subscriber to Pravda will pre- 
sumably have to fill out a new card each 
day. Since more than 60 million pieces of 
mail arrived in the United States from Com- 
munist nations in 1963-64, that is going to 
mean a lot of postcards, 

The Department would be better advised 
to ask Congress straightforwardly for repeal 
of this useless law regulating foreign prop- 
aganda mail. As for mail surveillance for 
criminal investigative purposes, it is as ugly 
as wiretapping. The privacy of the mails is a 
cherished American tradition that deserves 
to be protected, not chivvied about at the 
edges. The Post Office ought to go back to 
delivering the mail and stop playing detec- 
tive. 


Air Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor the text of a brief 
editorial which was published in the 
February 16, 1965, issue of the Norwich 
Bulletin, a fine daily newspaper in my 
congressional district. 

This editorial stresses the need for 
greater and more adequate air safety 
devices and better ground-air control 
systems. It further suggests a congres- 
sional review of efforts by the Federal 
Aviation Agency and the respective air- 
lines to establish a better air safety pro- 
gram. 

It has also been suggested that, in or- 
der to alleviate the congestion at the 
Kennedy International Airport and other 
airports in the New York area, an inter- 
national and domestic passenger and 
cargo terminal be established in the Nor- 
wich area of Eastern Connecticut in my 
district. Such an airport, serving per- 
haps primarily as an air cargo terminal, 
would similarly lighten the burden at 
existing airport facilities in Boston, 
Hartford, and elsewhere which are being 
taxed beyond the limits of safety. 

I believe that these proposals deserve 
early consideration. For this reason, 
and in the interests of public safety, I 
am commending this editorial to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. It reads as 
follows: 

From the Norwich Bulletin, Feb. 16, 1965] 
AIR SAFETY INADEQUATE 

Investigators continue their search for the 
cause of last week's major plane disaster and 
the Navy has launched full-scale salvage 
operations in an attempt to raise the wreck- 
age from the depths of the Atlantic off Jones 
Beach. The wreckage will play a vital part 
in the investigation which has already re- 
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vealed that shortly before the airliner 
crashed, carrying all 84 aboard to death, it 
narrowly missed colliding with another air- 
craft coming in for a landing at New York. 
This plane had even more persons aboard— 
98, plus a crew of four. 

The pilot of the plane that survived re- 
ported of the other aircraft at the time of 
the near miss, “It looked like he went into 
an absolute vertical turn and kept rolling.” 
Federal Aviation Agency officials have cau- 
tioned against drawing any conclusions from 
this. Still, though the near miss may not 
have caused the crash it seems reasonable to 
conclude that there was some connection be- 
tween the two. 

One point comes strongly to mind. This 
is that, but for the narrow gap that sep- 
arated the airliners in what the surviving 
pilot called a close miss, there would haye 
been a far greater tragedy. Had the planes 
collided, the toll might well have been 186 
rather than 84. 

The episode serves as a reminder that, al- 
though progress has been made in recent 
years, airborne safety devices and ground- 
air control systems are not yet adequate to 
deal with the threat of midair collisions. 
Every now and again there is a hair-raising 
near miss. Cases of actual collision, though 
not frequent, have occurred from time to 
time. 

A congressional review of efforts being 
made along this line by the FAA and the 

_ airlines would not be amiss. If the air 
safety program needs a shot in the arm, it 
should be administered as circumstances 
indicate. 


Enlargement of Guilford Courthouse 
National Military Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to insert in the Recorp a copy 
of the statement made today by the Hon- 
orable David Schenck, mayor of the city 
of Greensboro, my hometown, before the 
Subcommittee on the Department of the 
Interior and Related Agencies of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Mayor Schenck came to Washington 
today and appeared before the subcom- 
mittee in pursuance of a subject which 
has been of sustained and deep interest 
to him—the preservation, protection, 
and enlargement of the Guilford Court- 
house National Military Park, located in 
Greensboro, Guilford County, N.C. A 
modest sum for greatly needed land ac- 
quisition to prevent undersirable en- 
croachment on the park's boundary was 
recommended in the budget for the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

It was peculiarly fitting that Mayor 
Schenck should appear in this connec- 
tion, because his grandfather, Judge 
David Schenck was the first president of 
@ company formed by the citizens of 
Greensboro, nearly 100 years following 
the crucial battle of Guilford Courthouse, 
which was known as the Guilford Battle- 
ground Co. This patriotic organization 
raised the money to purchase, initially 
30 acres, later increased to 100, to pre- 
serve the site of the battle. 
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It was through the sustained efforts 
and interest of the Guilford Battle- 
ground Co. that this site was preserved 
and that, in 1917, a bill was approved in 
the Congress making the Guilford Court- 
house Park a national military park. 


Mayor Schenck and I appeared today 
before the subcommittee in behalf of this 
project. The mayor’s statement, in addi- 
tion to presenting a forceful argument 
for the necessity of increasing the park 
boundaries without further delay, 
stresses in a most interesting fashion the 
historical importance of the park to our 
national heritage, which should be of in- 
terest to all those who feel that Ameri- 
can historic shrines should be preserved 
before urban encroachments make their 
preservation impossible. I deeply appre- 
ciate the opportunity to insert Mayor 
Schenck’s statement, as follows: 

In 1779, British generals, seeking to sup- 
press the upstart American revolutionaries, 
made an important strategic decision. They 
dispatched General Lord Cornwallis, one of 
their top military figures, to conquer the 
southern part of the Colonies. Cornwallis 
arrived at Charleston, S.C., to begin his 
southern campaign. 

It was thought that the sparsely settled 
Southland, with much Loyalist sentiment, 
would soon return to British domination; 
and with this strong base of supplies, the 
British Armies could then put down the bal- 
ance of the rebellious American patriots. 

Cornwallis’ campaign through the South 
reached a climax in South Carolina, with 
the battles of Camden, Cowpens, Ninety-Six 
and others. His success tended to prove the 
British strategy correct, for the entire South, 
below South Carolina, soon came under Brit- 
ish domination; and Cornwallis moved on to 
the North through Charlotte, N.C., pursuing 
the badly outnumbered, but valiant, Gen. 
Nathanael Greene. 

General Greene knew, however, that to 
save the infant American Nation, Corwallis, 
would have to be stopped. 

At the village of Guilford Courthouse, now 
located on the outskirts of the city of 
Greensboro, N.C., in the northern part of the 
State of North Carolina, General Greene 
found terrain which suited him. He knew 
that here he must make a stand, or Corn- 
wallis would completely dominate the South 
and move on to join forces with other British 
units to overwhelm Gen. George Washington 
in the North. 

In a battle that has become a classic in 
military science, General Greene arraigned 
his forces, consisting of raw North Carolina 
militia recruited from the countryside, Vir- 
ginia militia, and seasoned Continental 
troops and cavalry from Virginia and Mary- 
land, in three lines across the road leading 
to Guilford Courthouse. Each line was in- 
structed to take its total of the advancing 
British and fall back for further fighting. 
Each line did as instructed; and while the 
end of the day of the battle saw the British 
in possession of the battlefield, their forces 
were so crippled, their wounded so numer- 
ous, the ammunition so spent, that the 
southern campaign was to all intents and 
purposes finished. 

General Cornwallis was forced to retreat, 
returning to a seaport in Wilmington, N.C., 
to lick his wounds. A few months there- 
after, without ever fighting another battle, 
he moved on to Yorktown where his ultimate 
surrender took place, assuring the American 
Colonies their cherished independence. 

Nearly 100 years after the March 15, 1781, 
battle, citizens of Greensboro, N.C., with a 
sense of history and with a desire to preserve 
the hallowed ground of the Guilford Court- 
house battle, formed a company known as 
the Guilford Battleground Company. My 
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grandfather, Judge David Schenck, was the 
first president of that company. The com- 
pany raised money from private sources, 
through contributions, and sale of stock. It 
made an initial purchase of 30 acres. This 
was soon expanded to approximately 100 
acres. 

The land purchased was in a rural area 
7 miles north of the village of Greensboro 
in 1882. Enough land was purchased to 
make a park and picnic ground in the vicinity 
of the place where the major battle engage- 
ments took place. Later, in 1905, a separate 
tract was purchased to include the site of the 
old Guilford Courthouse and Goneral 
Greene’s headquarters. 

It never dawned upon these patriotic gen- 
tlemen in 1882 that the city of Greensboro 
would one day expand to engulf their park. 
In those days, the big Fourth of July cele- 
bration at the military park was of prime 
importance; and citizens took a 7-mile train 
ride to get out to the area where the battle 
took place. 

In 1917, the Guilford Battleground Com- 
pany sought and was successful in securing 
passage of a bill in Congress to make the 
Guilford Courthouse Park a national mili- 
tary park. 

The land was donated without any cost to 
the Federal Government; and from that day 
to this, the park boundaries have remained 
virtually the same; and the park has been 
administered and improved—first by the War 
Department as a national miutary park; and 
since 1933, by the National Park Service. It 
is one of the smallest of all the national 
military parks commemorating a battle of 
this importance and this historical signifi- 
cance. 

While the Guilford Courthouse National 
Military Park has remained the same, the 
surrounding area has not. The city of 
Greensboro is the most rapidly growing mu-. 
nicipality in North Carolina. Our 130,000 
population today will swell to 200,000 in an- 
Other decade. The city is in the midst of an 
area where industrial growth is steady and 
where the surrounding countryside is rapidly 

filled by residential subdivisions, com- 
mercial developments, and industrial plants. 
The very prosperity of our area now threatens 
the historic ground on which our forefathers 
fought the Battle of Guilford Courthouse. 

To the south of the park, by fortune of 
circumstances, the city of Greensboro has 
large landholdings, including a cemetery and 
a city park. This, for some time, has pro- 
tected the southern border of the national 
military park. 

To the west, the east, and to the north, 
however, development is beginning to en- 
croach on the park. A drive-in theater now 
stands on a portion of the land once occupied 
by the village of Guilford Courthouse. A 
clubhouse has been proposed almost upon 
the site of General Greene’s headquarters. 
An industrial plant now stands where Gen- 
eral Cornwallis was unhorsed during the bat- 
tle; and on the north, the vacant land that 
covers some of the battle area is being 
planned for a residential subdivision at this 
moment. 

Nearly 3 years ago, a movement was begun 
by citizens of Greensboro to enlarge this park, 
this being our last opportunity to secure ad- 
ditional land on which the battle was fought. 
If it is not purchased now, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and residential development will 
take place and make the land virtually im- 
possible to secure and preserve for future 
generations. 

I, and other interested citizens of Greens- 
boro have made several trips to Washington 
to visit the National Park Service and to 
Richmond to talk with the officials of the 
regional office which has charge of our ter- 
ritory. The historic significance of the land 
which we seek to have added to the park 
has been affirmed by the National Park Serv- 
ice; and a recommendation for the increase 
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in acreage has been made. In fact, the rec- 
ommendation is for an increase in 
somewhat beyond that which the current ap- 
propriation would purchase. 

My plea to you, gentlemen, is to give us 
the funds to make this acquisition immedi- 
ately. The time is late. The city govern- 
ment of Greensboro already has turned down 
two rezoning requests for property adjacent 
to the park in order to preserve the land for 
purchase by the Park Service. In addition, 
the city government of Greensboro recently 
purchased five areas adjacent to the park 
which was threatened for development. In 
addition, the city of Greensboro has expressed 
a willingness to purchase some additional 
land adjacent to its own city park in order 
to join up with land to be purchased by the 
Federal Government in order to give a large 
continuous park area surrounding the battle- 
ground site. 

Our individual citizens and our city gov- 
ernment have exhibited their good faith and, 
indeed, have invested money in the prospect 
that this park can be increased. The amount 
contained in the budget request is, we feel, 
a modest request, considering the greatness 
of the need; but it is a vital request which, 
if granted, can save this park from encroach- 
ment, and eventual engulfment by undesir- 
able commercial and industrial development. 

In addition, an enlarged park would given 
the National Parks Service a better oppor- 
tunity to tell the historic story of the Battle 
of Guilford Courthouse. At the present 
time, a road runs directly through the park; 
and there is little room for a scenic drive or 
for the re-creation of sections that would 
have been familiar with those in the battle. 

With enlargement of the park, the en- 
trances can be protected. The city of 
Greensboro has plans for relocating the road 
through the park to the north. A loop drive 
through the battlefield area could then be 
constructed; and as a long-range project, the 
recreation of the village of Guilford Court- 
house has been suggested. All of this would 
give our citizens and those devoted to our 
historic heritage everywhere a dramatization 
of the brave deeds that took place during this 
Battle of Guilford Courthouse. 

We have been advised of the support of the 
entire 11-man congressional delegation of 
the State of North Carolina, as well as our 
2 Senators. We hope you gentlemen will 
look with favor upon this budget request for 
Guilford Courthouse National Military Park, 
and help us to acquire this historic land 
before it is lost to us forever. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to appear before you today. 


Hon. Frances P. Bolton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, we are 
justifiably proud of the many distin- 
guished sons that the State of Ohio has 
furnished to these legislative halls. We 
are equally proud of that eminent 
daughter of our great State whose 25th 
anniversary of service, I would call to 
your attention. 

The Honorable Frances P. BOLTON was 
elected at a special election to fill the 
unexpired term of her late husband, 
Chester C. Bolton, and took her oath of 
office on February 27, 1940. That most 
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able Member of this body served five 
terms with great distinction. 

I need not detail the entire legislative 
career of the most competent gentle- 
woman from Ohio. Her capability as a 
Member of this House is fully recognized 
by us all. 

As senior ranking Republican member 
of the Committee of the House on For- 
eign Affairs, she has demonstrated that 
she is indeed possessed with outstanding 
diplomatic ability. Her capability in 
this field has received recognition, not 
only here in our country but throughout 
the world. I am of the firm conviction 
that the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Bol rox] would be a most able Secretary 
of State. 

I know of no one who has a greater 
knowledge of the complex problems of 
the newly founded nations of the con- 
tinent of Africa. She has studied these 
with great diligence and has traveled in 
that continent to improve her knowledge. 

I need not speak of her personal at- 
tributes. Here indeed is a most gracious 
lady. I wish to here acknowledge the 
aid and good advice that she gave me 
when I first came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Now 15 years later, I still 
rely on her good judgment. 

I would not have you think that she 
has confined all of her activities to the 
field of foreign affairs. Her great inter- 
est has brought fine advances in the 
fields of education and health. Her 
great modesty prevents us from learning 
of the many philanthropic things that 
she has originated and continues to 
support. 

I have often heard it said that the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Botron] is a 
great inspiration to all of the women of 
the world. Certainly she has shown that 
women can be most successful in public 
service. I do say that the Honorable 
Frances P. Botton is an inspiration to all 
Americans, men and women alike. 

Here is a truly great American. 


Samuel Hughes Morgan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
frequently a single family, over several 
generations, can make what is a vital 
contribution to an area and State. And 
all too frequently the importance of this 
contribution to the life and economy of 
the area is overlooked. Recently, an 
outstanding member of such a family in 
my district passed on. On that occasion, 
a noted Georgia editor wrote a tribute 
which I would like to share with my col- 
leagues. 

SAMUEL HUGHES MORGAN 
(By John L. Sutlive) 

Regrettably, and all too young, another 
member of the public-spirited Morgan fam- 
üy of eg as and Chatham Counties has 
passed from the Georgia scene. He was 
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into early American history and in the 
recent years has been carried on by the 


dren had a tradition to live up to, and they 
heeded unhesitatingly the call of character 
and responsibility, 

As is not unusual on a team, and we apply 
that term to the Morgan family in its best 
sense, there are members whose works are 
better known publicly than others, although 
each member of the team makes his valuable 
contribution to the whole. The senior Mr. 
Morgan served well in several public areas— 
his church, education, and the development 
of Georgia's economy. His sons and daugh- 
ter had the benefit and the inspiration of 
sound paternal and maternal precept and 
example and in discharging the obligations 
of their generation they did not fail. 

Samuel Hughes Morgan, who to countless 
friends was simply and affectionately “Sam,” 
was the youngest of the Morgan brothers. 
As a lad he lived in the home place at Guy- 
ton but, following his graduation from high 
school there, spent most of his life in Savan- 
nah. The interests that had long stirred the 
family found active appreciation in him. He 
had served on the Georgia Forestry Commis- 
sion and quietly associated himself with 
many altruistic community and individual 
efforts. His was the quiet way of service, 
sincere and effective. 

Sam Morgan was the last of his generation 
in the family business, which now comes un- 
der the guidance of the third generation of 
kinsmen. If we were to sum up his philos- 
ophy of life, it would be to repeat his fre- 
quent greeting: “What can I do to help 
you?” There can be no finer motto. 


Vietnam—White Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a concurrent resolution 
authorizing the publication as a House 
Document, of the Department of State 
white paper relating to North Vietnam’s 
campaign to conquer South Vietnam 
Department of State Publication No. 
7839. 

The document sets forth in clear and 
concise form the case against North 
Vietnam and the Communist aggression 
to take control of South Vietnam, and 
should be made available to those who 
want to know the facts. 

This weekend's mail brought many re- 
quests from my constituents asking for 
an explanation of our involvements in 
southeast Asia. The Department of 
State white paper sets forth the reasons 
for our commitment to defend South 
Vietnam—a commitment made in 1954. 

If our foreign policy is to succeed it 
must have not only bipartisan support, 
but the support of our elected represen- 
tatives and the American people. To 
insure such bipartisan support we must 
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make certain that the American people 
are aware of the underlying reasons and 
the facts which justify this country’s 
commitments abroad. 

The solution to the Vietnam conflict is 
not offered by the Department of State 
in this white paper. It does not call for 
unprovoked escalation of the war in 
Vietnam or for withdrawal of US. 
servicemen. The white paper provides 
the facts and the proof of Communist 
ag so that our citizenry may be 
able to judge the advisability of our role 
in southeast Asia and the future course 
of our defense of freedom in that area of 
the globe. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
concurrent resolution so that this docu- 
ment may be made available and distri- 
buted upon request. 


Jim Wright’s Brand of Diplomacy Wins 
Bravos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend my friend, colleague, 
and fellow Texan, the Honorable Jm 
Wricnt, for his outstanding work as a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the 
recent Fifth Annual United States- 
Mexico Interparliamentary Conference. 

This was the third consecutive year in 
which Mr. Wricut has been appointed 
by the Speaker as a delegate to this im- 
portant yearly meeting between law- 
makers of the United States and Mexico. 

I think perhaps the best indication of 
his effectiveness at the most recent con- 
ference is the manner in which his per- 
formance was reported in the daily press. 
I commend to my colleagues the follow- 
ing two articles—the first from the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, the second from 
the Fort Worth Press. 

[From the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram 
Feb. 21, 1965] 
WRIGHT BRAND or DIPLOMACY WINS Bravos 


(By Larry Allen) 

La Paz, MEXICO, Jim Wricxut 
of Fort Worth stole the show at the Fifth 
United States-Mexico Interparliamentary 
Conference just concluded in this capital 
city of the Baja (Lower) California territory. 

Wricur captured acclaim not only by out- 
lining clear-cut proposals for further ce- 
menting the “never better” relations between 
his country and Mexico, but also by saying 
what he thought in warm, precise words that 
Mexican officials and lower California’s citi- 
zenry found pleasant to the ears. They were 
spoken in virtually flawless Spanish. 

As a matter of fact, his Mexican audiences 
insisted Wericut’s Spanish was “perfect.” 
He smilingly contended, however, he still has 
much to learn before that adjective would 
be applicable. 

Anyhow, WRIGHT, chosen from 24 U.S. Sen- 
ators and Representatives to say “thank you” 
to Gov. Bonifacio Salinas Leal and other 
Mexican hosts for the dazzling reception ac- 
corded to the Washington contingent, did it 
so masterfully at a farewell dinner that he 
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“brought. down the house with cheers and 
ovations.” 

Alfonso Martinez Dominguez, leader of 
Mexico's Chamber of Deputies; Senator Man- 
uel Tello, formerly Foreign Secretary and 
onetime Ambassador to Washington, and 
other kingpins of the 24-member Mexican 
delegation to La Paz, all hailed Waricut’e 
speechmaking and the positive results of 
the 2-day discussion. 

Senator Wayne Morse, Democrat, of Ore- 
gon, and chairman of the Latin American 
Subcommittee of the Senate’s Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, said the La Paz parley was 
the best of all the conferences held an- 
nually since the interparliamentary as- 
sembly started in Guadalajara in February 
1961. 

Morse declared Wricur “wowed them” by 
speaking Spanish at the Governor's dinner 
and his report on social problems between 
the United States and Mexico was a “fine 
job.“ Senator Ernest Grueninc, Democrat, 
of Alaska, said Wricur’s work in the as- 
sembly was “magnificent and his speech in 
Spanish was one of the most eloquent I have 
ever heard.” 

A shower of laurels also came from the 
Republican side. 

Representative AnpHonzo BELL of Call- 
fornia said: “To put it in the vernacular, 
Jim was the main star of our whole delega- 
tion. We of the United States scored heavily 
in improving and cementing our good rela- 
tions with our Mexican neighbors. A sub- 
stantial part of this was due to Representa- 
tive Wricur’s warmth, friendliness, and hon- 
esty in his statements.” 

Representative F. Braprorp Morse, of Mas- 
sachusetts, declared Wriocxt’s performance, 
in the interparliamentary conference was a 
“perfectly outstanding job.” 

“I am not a member of Int's party,” 
Morse added, “but his contribution (in La 
Paz) made me mighty proud to be a Mem- 
ber of Congress, and indeed, to be an Ameri- 
can.” 


The report stressed the desire of both 
United States and Mexican lawmakers to im- 
prove understanding and friendship and “a 
greatly expanded program of social, cultural, 
and technical interchanges, an increasing 
flow of private tourism and the steady appli- 
cation of statesmanship to the solution of 
the remaining problems which beset our 
common border.” 

Wricut said both the United States and 
Mexico had only “scratched the surface” in 
educational interchanges and that greater 
emphasis should be placed on increasing the 
number of students studying outside their 
own country, and a people-to-people pro- 
gram. 

Wricnt’s report called for broadening of 
the Pan American Health Organization to 
speed up the eradication of diseases and their 
causes. 


On the question of a new United States- 
Mexico pact to allow Mexican farmhands 
(braceros) to work in the United States, re- 
placing the one that expired last Decem- 
ber 31, Watorrr's committee advocated: 
Guarantees that wage rates shall not be dis- 
ruptive of prevailing rates or job opportuni- 
ties among U.S. workers, and protection 
against “discrimination, mistreatment, or 
unjust exploitation of Mexican workers.” 


[From the Fort Worth (Tex.) Press, 
Feb. 21, 1965] 
Fort WORTH SOLON CREDITED WITH AGREE- 
MENTS—WRIGHT DEAWS PRAISE FOR Work 
IN MEXICO 


(By Terrance W. McGarry) 
La Paz., Mexico.—Even as a national news 


magazine was speculating last week that 
Fort Worth's resentative Jim WRIGHT 
may make a Senate bid next year, the young 


Congressman began building a reputation as 
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an effective behind-the-scenes force at the 
international level, 

WRIGHT was one of the 21 U.S. Congress- 
men who met with 25 Mexican Congressmen 
in the fifth interparliamentary conference 
between the two nations in the Baja Cali- 
fornia city of La Paz. 

The news magazine said two Democrats 
in Texas see him as their best bet to unseat 
Republican JoHN TOWER. 

Congressmen from both countries sald 
privately he deserved a major share of the 
credit for several of the agreements of the 
two-nation conference. 

Chief among them was the virtually unan- 
imous consensus by the two delegations that 
the bracero agreement should be renewed. 

Waricut headed the American side on the 
committee that discussed the bracero situa- 
tion, and emerged as the spokesman for the 
five-man coalition of border State Senators 
and Representatives that pushed hard to get 
that consensus. 

The committee's final report, written by 
Wricut, spoke optimistically of “any and 
all future (bracero) agreements.” 

Before the conference began, the Mexican 
delegation was reported to be preparing to 
push for stiffer controls and more stringent 
labor department supervision in any future 
bracero agreement. 

By the time it ended, both sides said the 
Mexican delegates would willing back a re- 
newal of the contract under its old terms. 

WRIGHT'S delivery of the committee re- 
port to the concluding session of the con- 
ference drew the loudest round of applause 
of the evening. It took him several min- 
utes to get back to his seat frem the stage 
as he worked his way through the delegates 
waiting to congratulate him. 

Wricut was picked to deliver the final 
words of the U.S. delegation, a speech of ap- 
preciation given by the Governor of southern 
Baja California after the conference offi- 
cially ended. 

One of the things that impressed several 
Mexican delegates was WRIGHT'S use of 
Spanish occasionally outside the committee 


sessions. (The sessions were conducted with 
translators and the use of U.N.-style 
earphones.) 


“We know Mr. Gonzalez and Mr. Mon- 
TOYA (Representative Henry GONZALEZ, Dem- 
ocrat of Texas, and Senator JOSEPH MONTOYA, 
Democrat, of New Mexico) both Mexican- 
Americans, speak Spanish, but they learned 
it at home, as children,” said one Mexican 
deputy. 

“But for Mr. Wricur to speak Spanish 
means he must have taken the time and 
trouble to study the language, and practice 
it. This demonstrates a real desire to work 
toward a closer understanding.” 


Hon. Frances P. Bolton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I rise at this 
time to extend my own personal congrat- 
ulations and those of the 11th Congres- 
sional District of Ohio to the Honorable 
Frances P. Botton on the occasion of 
the anniversary of her 25th year as a 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States. 

It is most appropriate that the people 
from the 11th Congressional District pay 
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tribute to Mrs. Botton on this grand ot- 
casion because most of the llth Congres- 
sional District as it is now constituted 
was represented in Congress 25 years ago 
by this most gracious and most capable 
Congresswoman. 
I believe that it would be of interest to 
. my fellow Members of Congress that, 
with the exception of 6 years, members 
of the Bolton family have represented 
the county of Lake in Congress since 
March 4, 1929. 

My first recollection of the Honorable 
Chester C. Bolton was on the occasion 
of a Flag Day speech in the city of 
Painesville some 33 years ago when I re- 
member my father telling me that we 
were going down to the city park so that 
I might have an occasion to hear one 
of the great leaders of our times, the 
Honorable Chester C. Bolton, give the an- 
nual Flag Day address. 

It is with great pleasure that I ex- 
tend my warmest congratulations to 
Mrs. Botton with the hope that the Good 
Lord, who has been so kind to her in the 
past, will allow her to stay with us for 
many years in the future. 


We Do Not Envy President in Dilemma of 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, to better 
appreciate the dilemma of the admin- 
istration in Vietnam, we all ought to 
ponder the alternatives available to us 
now. One of the most astute and 
thoughtful dissertations on this subject 
was made in an editorial by Allen Grif- 
fin, president of the Monterey Peninsula 
Herald, dated February 18, 1965. 

Under unanimous consent I insert 
Colonel Griffin’s editorial at this place in 
the RECORD: 

We Do Nor Envy PRESIDENT IN DILEMMA OF 
VIETNAM 

What is U.S. policy toward the war in Viet- 
mam? The policy is as undeclared as the war 
is. 


It is entirely possible that between the 
time this column is being written and the 
time it is printed, the President of the United 
States will call an unscheduled press con- 
ference and announce U.S. policy toward 
the war in South Vietnam, that has moved 
over the border to southern areas of North 
Vietnam, causing worldwide repercussions. 

Here to request clarification is French For- 
eign Minister Couve de Murville. He is re- 
questing information as to policy, that has so 
far been denied the American people al- 
though the American press has vigorously 
pressed for a statement of policy. 

Meanwhile, splendid American soldiers and 
airmen are being lost in increasing numbers, 
gallantly meeting the call of duty in a war 
increasingly difficult for them to understand. 
These men are the salt of our earth. They 
will do thelr duty. They believe in their 
country. But they are modern men, and 
they have the right to know. 

There is one thing certain: the American 
people want peace. However, only those few 
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who are willing and prepared to haul down 
the US. flag and put up foreign flags want 
peace at any price. 

The Vietnamese people, all but the profit- 
eers of war, want peace. And it is probable 
that the great majority of them want peace 
at any price. They do not share either our 
ideals or our ambitions for them. 

The French, who have maintained busi- 
ness, agricultural, and cultural interests in 
Vietnam despite their defeat by the Vietminh 
in 1954, want peace for their own practical 
political and sentimental reasons, but they 
hope to see and perhaps to influence a nego- 
tiated peace. They are convinced that we 
cannot win a war that they failed to win 
with 400,000 troops, at least half of them 
French regulars. 

The Chinese don't want peace in South 
Vietnam. They want the United States to 
get hurt. And they want to end up with 
greater influence in southeast Asia than 
Moscow. 

The Russians don't want peace in South 
Vietnam unless it can be arrived at through 
humiliation of the United States. They are 
shipping and delivering arms to bring down 
American planes. They are providing aid 
and comfort to our minor enemy, but they 
and China are the major enemies. 

Would any American not drunk or sick 
with political ambition enjoy being President 
of the United States under this condition? 
We don’ think so. How would any reader of 
this newspaper like to make a ‘choice of 
possible decisions? 

Here are some alternatives: 

1. Escalate the war. Send American 
doughboys or marines to guard our airbases 
and installations. Extend bombing in a 
northerly direction, testing the will of the 
minor enemy. Will that stop the Vietcong 
ground attacks or slow them down? What's 
your opinion? 

2. Ask the British again (as we did in 
Korea) to plead with the Russians to act as 
intermediaries to bring about a cease-fire, 
an armistice, and negotiations for peace. The 
negotiations in Korea have worked, so far. 
Those made under the auspices of the Hon- 
orable Averill Harriman in Laos did not work. 
The arrangement dividing South and North 
Vietnam also failed to work, but the blame 
for that may be divided. 

3. Escalate the war to the point that the 
Chinese enter it in Vietnam and Korea; then 
knock out the Chinese nuclear development 
plants and other means they have to build 
a nuclear capability, because within 5 or 6 
years or less China and Russia will be able 
to whipsaw the United States into a state of 
perpetual tension, no matter how they hate 
one another. But—when the first nuclear 
bombs descend upon China, what will the 
Russians do? They hate the Chinese, but 
would the balloon go up? 

4. Move up our war effort only to the point 
where our men die trying to maintain a 
status quo, not winning, not losing (any- 
thing but their lives), while we wait for the 
breaks. Time is on whose side? 

5. Pull out through a means to be devised, 
although this may mean the beginning of 
another war of liberation in Thailand, in 
which we would again be committed on an 
even more difficult frontier, trying to save a 
gentle people who have no love for war and 
who have preserved themselves through the 
generations by patient negotiations and 
friendly wiles. Not a powerful, tough-fight- 
ing ally such as the South Koreans were 
under Syngman Rhee. And then, a stepup 
of liberation in the Philippines, and so forth. 

There is only one piece of advice we would 
care to give President Johnson in the face 
of these disturbing problems: 

Please, Mr. President, for the sake of the 
dignity of your office and of the American 


Kosygin or 
his boss, Party Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, 
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to come to the United States and learn about 
life here. 

And please, Mr. President, stop asking 
these people to invite you to see their great 
land and people. Do not embarrass us. 

Instead, help us by example to show our 
respect to our heroic dead and to the fine 
young men who are doing their duty, as they 
have learned to do their duty, in battle even 
today and tomorrow and in the days to come. 

. 


I especially like the magnificent idea 
that we try leading the world by ex- 
ample, in a manner at least as exemplary 
as the young men fighting and dying for 
us and for principle in the stinking 
jungles of a far-off country about which 
most Americans could care less. 


Teenage Drinking in New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, February 25, 16 of our col- 
leagues joined me in introducing iden- 
tical concurrent resolutions expressing 
the sense of the Congress that New York 
State should raise its minimum legal 
drinking age from 18 to 21 in conformity 
with the laws of all its neighboring 
States—a highly significant display of 
the concern with which the people we 
represent view the harmful effects of 
New York’s teenage drinking law. 

This weekend we have received fur- 
ther evidence of New York’s irrespon- 
sibility in the form of a report to the 
Governor of Connecticut by the State’s 
teenage liquor law coordination commis- 
sion based on a 2-year study of the teen- 
age drinking problem in that State. 

It is evident from a reading of the 
story published this morning by the New 
York Herold Tribune, which I include 
herewith as a part of my remarks, that 
the commission’s study was thoroughly 
and responsibly done. The commission 
has recommended both a tightening of 
Connecticut's own laws and, in self-de- 
fense, an increase in New York's legal 
drinking age. 

New York's law, the commission pro- 
tested, “acts as a magnet drawing teen- 
agers into New York and acts as open in- 
vitation and attractive nuisance.” 

The Herald Tribune story follows: 
A CONCLUSION ON: TEEN DRINKING—PARENTS” 
FAULT 
HARTFORD, CONN. —A special State commis- 
sion that spent 2 years studying the problem 
of teenage drinking has come up with a con- 
clusion: Parents are mostly to blame for the 

drinking practices of their children. 

The teenage liquor law coordination com- 
mission submitted its report to Gov. John N. 
Dempsey over the weekend. Its key recom- 
mendation to curb drinking AONE tenagers: 
A law should be passed, 

The commission 8 that since 
“Connecticut law does not forbid minors to 
drink,” but merely forbids adults to serve or 
sell them liquor, the State needs a new law 
making it illegal for minors “to knowingly 
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possess alcoholic beverages without parental 
consent.” 

The effect of the proposed law would be 
that parents could be brought into court, if 
their children got into trouble while drink- 
ing, to testify whether they had knowledge 
of the drinking and approved of it. 

The commission recommended that “all 
adults, in the conduct of their business, their 
affairs, and in their home life, recognize that 
rage (own) drinking practices influence to 

a great degree teenagers in their imitation 
of adult drinking.” 

The commission report continued; 
age drinking is learned experience where the 
youngster is attempting to emulate the adult 
to be accepted by his peers. If parents and 
States differ widely in attitude toward uni- 
form behavior in this regard, we cannot ex- 
pect laws to be respected.” 

What can adults do to keep their children 
on the wagon? “Adults, especially parents,” 
the commission said, “are urged to consider 
carefully their drinking customs and prac- 
tices and to engage responsibly in them in 
light of their influence on minors,” 

As an “example of the kind of practice 
that might well be discontinued,” the com- 
mission noted “the custom of serving chil- 
dren simulated cocktails in bars, restaurants, 
and homes.” 

The commission also took a swipe at New 
York State for continuing to permit persons 
18 to 21 years old to buy liquor legally in 
bars and package stores. 

“This law acts as a magnet drawing teen- 
agers into New York and acts as open in- 
vitation and attractive nuisance,” the com- 
mission report said. 

Connecticut and New Jersey have long 
urged New York to raise its minimum age 
to 21, to match their own statutes, but the 
New York Legislature has turned a deaf ear. 

There are pressures from within and with- 
out New York State, in the current session 
of the legislature, to raise the drinking age, 
and there are six bills on file to accomplish 
this. But there seems little chance of the 
legislation getting through. 

New York's Governor Rockefeller, who has 
opposed past attempts to raise the drinking 
age, claims that studies of teenage drinking 
patterns across the country have shown 
youngsters pick up the habit in their homes 
at the average age of 14. 

The Connecticut commission studying the 
problem was obviously in agreement on that 
point. 

Drinking, the commission said, seems to be 
“an American social heritage, and children 
get on to it at an early age.” 

The commission also dipped briefly Into 
the problem of narcotics addiction among 
teenagers, indicating drinking is connected 
with that problem. 

It suggested that another commission be 
set up to make another 2-year study—this 
time on narcotics—since it found that some 
teenagers “have gone to drugs for a greater 
kick than is provided by alcohol.” 


“Teen- 


Need for an Inter-American Approach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a decade following World War II a 
succession of rapid-fire emergencies— 
Greece, the Marshall plan, the Suez 
situation, the Berlin airlift, Laos, 
Lebanon, the Hungarian revolt, Quemoy 
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and Matsu, sputnik—riveted our atten- 
tion on Europe, the Middle East and Asia. 
In the process, developments in Latin 
America were largely ignored by the news 
media. At the same time, interest in 
Latin America among our academic 
community waned as more prestige be- 
came attached to studies of other 
regions. 

Fortunately, the period of indifference 
to our Latin American neighbors has 
ended. Universities, foundations, and 
Government agencies now are attaching 
more importance to an understanding of 
the vast region stretching from the Rio 
Grande to the Straits of Magellan. 

I am pleased to report that the 
University of Miami is making a special 
contribution to the effort to increase 
inter-American comprehension. The 
University of Miami has become the 
headquarters for the Inter-American 
Academy, a group founded to foster bet- 
ter understanding and cooperation 
through cultural exchange between dis- 
tinguished scholars, teachers, writers, 
and leaders of the Western Hemisphere. 
The University has joined with the Inter- 
American Academy in publishing the 
Journal of Inter-American Studies, a 
quarterly publication which includes 
scholarly articles representing all phases 
of inter-American affairs. 

With volume VII, No. 1, dated January 
1965, the Journal of Inter-American 
Studies makes its debut in an attractive 
new format for which the University of 
Miami Press is to be commended. The 
edition contains an article by Dr. Henry 
King Stanford, president of the Univer- 
sity of Miami, which sets forth the pur- 
poses and goals of the Inter-American 
Academy and Journal. According to Dr. 
Stanford: 

We have no choice but to see our futures 
as inextricably joined. We have no choice 
but to study each other and to learn from 
each other. Even the very diversity that 
exists among us can be understood only as 
we pool our knowledge and research, only as 
we study ourselves comparatively. 


I strongly endorse Dr. Stanford's 
views on the need for an inter-American 
approach as well as recommend the 
Journal of Inter-American Studies to all 
serious observers of hemisphere develop- 
ments. 

Dr. Stanford’s article follows: 

THE NEED FOR AN INTER-AMERICAN APPROACH 


Fortunate good judgment led the founders 
of the Journal of Inter-American Studies to 
place major emphasis in their new enter- 
prise of 6 years ago on the most neglected 
aspect of studies related to the Western 
Hemisphere: the Inter-American aspect. 

North Americans at that time had long 
been devoting scholarly attention to their 
neighbors to the south. But generally their 
study—sympathetic and understanding 
though it was—was of one people looking at 
other peoples through eyes that saw back- 
grounds, outlooks, and problems essentially 
different from their own. Thinking on the 
part of the North Americans was in terms of 
Latin American studies, Hispanic American 
studies, or even South American studies. 

Latin Americans viewed North Americans 
as similarly alien to themselves and theirs. 
One exception existed on both sides. From 
the early 19th century the dream of a pan- 
Americanism existed, and slowly studies and 
activities emerged that focused on a special 
sort of pan-American cooperation, or even an 
assumed special affinity. But in all frank- 
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ness, much that was involved was either 
highly artificial, or taken up with narrow in- 
stitutional arrangements. 

Perhaps even more striking has been the 
lack of study by Latin American peoples of 
each other. Writing in the April 1964 issue 
of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Philip W. Quigg 
pointed out that “there are some 30 
North American correspondents in Mexico 
City; none from other Latin American coun- 
tries. There are at the very least a dozen 
universities in the United States where one 
can study the history, culture, politics, and 
economics of Latin America in some depth; 
there is no Latin American university offer- 
ing more than the most superficial survey in 
the same field. * * * Similarly, the average 
cultivated Latin American will have made 
several trips to the United States and to Eu- 
rope, but none to other parts of Latin 
America.“ 1 

There can be no gainsaying that great di- 
versity exists within the Americas. Certainly 
the last thing that should be attempted 
would be to cast this vast hemisphere, or 
even its various subregions, into a single 
mold and direct study and research to a 
search for untformities. 

Nevertheless, while Brazilians and Argen- 
tinians differ greatly from each other, they 
have much in common. If nothing else, they 
share many of the same sorts of problems. 
And the same goes for all of us. We should 
all respect each other’s individuality, But 
only ignorance can come from an attitude 
that provincially sets each of us off as quite 
different from all others. 

Beyond the impact of history and geogra- 
phy, modern technology has squeezed us all 
into a single small village. A disaster in a 
Rio de Janeiro has its instant repercussions 
in a New York. Buenos Aires is as close to 
San Francisco as the instantaneous link 
through a communications satellite. 

We have no choice but to see our futures 
as inextricably joined. We have no 
choice but to study each other and to learn 
from each other. Even the very diversity 
that exists among us can be understood only 
as we pool our knowledge and research, only 
as we study ourselves comparatively. 

It is here the approach taken by the 
founders of this journal looms so large. 
These men sought a medium where the varied 
intellectual resources of this hemisphere 
could be brought to bear on problems and 
matters of common importance and interest 
to us all. 

A similar objective marked the establish- 
ment of the Inter-American Academy, of 
which the Journal of Inter-American Studies 
is the official organ. This body, which is still 
in its infancy, aims to bring together in a 
single grouping and on a continuing basis 
representative leaders of thought and in- 
tellectual life throughout the Americas. 

The roster of members of the academy 
gives assurance that as communications and 
exchanges are developed among them, as 
their intellectual powers are increasingly 
pooled on matters of common moment in 
this hemisphere, a significant forward step 
will be taken toward meeting the pressing 
need for greater inter-American knowledge 
and understanding. 

The headquarters of the Inter-American 
Academy are now at the University of Miami, 
and the university Joins with the academy 
in publishing the Journal of Inter-American 
Studies. 

The University of Miami is impressed by 
the opportunity opened by its association 
with the academy and the journal. The 
University of Miami since its founding has 
looked upon its location at the gateway of the 
Americas as thrusting upon it a special re- 
sponsibility and a unique opportunity with 
regard to hemispheric affairs. And within 


1 Philip W. Quigg, “Latin America: A 
Broad-Brush Appraisal,” Foreign Affairs, 
April 1964, p. 400. 
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the past year the board of trustees and I, 
as university president, have resolved upon 
& new Gedication and new efforts in this 
field. 

In the endeavors of the University of 
Miami, we naturally are concerned to in- 
crease knowledge and understanding of Latin 
America and the several Latin American 
countries as such. We deem it as important 
to know about the distinctive cultures and 
the rich heritages of the Latin American 
peoples as of any other peoples. We aim 
also to help Latin Americans who come to 
us to appreciate better the United States 
and its own distinctive culture, ideais, and 
institutions. 

Our larger purpose, however, is to bring 
the various Americans of North and South 
together in one educational process so that 
they may study together and learn together 
about each other. We seek a genuine inter- 
American center where scholars from both 
hemispheres can pool their resources, fully 
explain, and explore their differences, and 
bulld sounder and more meaningful under- 
standings. Further, we wish to provide a 
milieu in which both we and our Latin 
American colleagues can view ourselves and 
our common and separate problems in their 
world setting, in terms of interrelationships 
with other and more distant peoples and 
lands. To this end the university is de- 
veloping its inter-American program of 
studies and activities, not in an isolated in- 
stitute, as if we in the Americas constituted 
a world unto ourselves, but within a broad 
framework: that of a Center for Advanced 
International Studies which aims at excel- 
lence in the whole range of world affairs. 

The University of Miami is devoting In- 
creased attention and resources to the ac- 
complishment of its goals. And as we go 
forward, we do so with confidence that our 
purposes will be well served by the univer- 
sity’s association with the Inter-American 
Academy and the Journal of Inter-American 
Studies. 


International Coffee Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
vitally important that the Congress ex- 
pedite passage of legislation to imple- 
ment the International Coffee Agree- 
ment. 

The bill to come before us this year will 
help the coffee agreement bring some 
stability to the world coffee market. 
Coffee prices have been fluctuating 
widely, bringing inflation when they are 
too high, and deflation when they are too 
low. This situation has dislocated the 
economies of the countries which pro- 
duce coffee while bringing no lasting 
benefits to the consumer. 

Coffee is important to more than 30 
low-income countries, especially those 
in Latin America. The dollars these 
countries earn from sales of coffee they 
use to buy from us industrial materials 
and capital equipment they need for 
economic growth. 

The coffee agreement contains safe- 
guards to protect the American con- 
sumer, and will not allow interference 
with our trade. We will be able to im- 
port coffee freely. The bill to implement 
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the International Coffee Agreement will 
help the United States make the agree- 
ment an effective instrument for sta- 
bilization. It will put new strength and 
vitality in the Alliance for Progress. 

The “Vision Letter” of February 16 
presented a most cogent and persuasive 
case for the Congress to move ahead on 
this legislation. I feel this editorial is 
deserving of wide circulation, and I 
present it herewith for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

It's high time the United States fulfills its 
Obligations under the International Coffee 
Agreement. To put it bluntly, unless the 
Congress gets a move on, the United States 
will be put in the position of reneging on a 
treaty. The Kennedy administration signed 
the international pact in 1962, the Senate 


gave its advice and consent on May 21, 1963, 


and the State Department deposited the in- 
strument of ratification on December 27, 
1963. In sum, the United States signed on 
the dotted line to become a full-fledged mem- 
ber of a 54-natlon agreement to give ballast 
to the price of coffee, the prime agricultural 
export of the developing world, What's miss- 
ing? The Congress has failed to pass the leg- 
islation needed to implement the treaty. 
Without the active participation of the na- 
tion that imports over half the world's coffee, 
the pact, in the long run, is meaningiess and 
the source of mounting anti-American feel- 
ing, especially in Latin America. 

Our friends are completely baffled by the 
U.S, tardiness to act on a treaty it initiated 
and signed. Well, they should be. The story 
of the coffee agreement's in the 
United States is a long, sad tale but that is 
now water over the dam. The important 
thing is that the enabling legislation is again 
in the congressional mill and must be passed. 

The overwhelming importance of the bill 
to Latin America cannot be overempha- 
sized: coffee represents more than 50 percent 
of six nation’s dollar earnings and is a major 
export in eight others. An estimated 12 mil- 
lion Latin Americans, most of whom own 
coffee farms of 5 acres or less, derive their 
livelihood from the commodity. Latin Amer- 
ican nations cannot plan their future, as 
demanded by the Alliance for Progress, if 
they are left to the whims of the traditional 
market. 

On the other side of the coin, U.S. aid to 
its neighbors is vitiated by wildly lurching 
coffee prices. As Senator Wayne Morse put 
it succinctly, “We would be wasting the 
American taxpayers’ dollars in large measure 
if we were to turn down the coffee agreement 
which is so vital to the economic position 
of a number of Latin American countries.” 

Presently, the United States is in the 
shabby business of trying to enforce the 
coffee agreement by administrative stopgap 
measures. We submit that the United States 
must live up to its treaty obligations, do it 
openly, and do It now, 


Representative Collier Speaks on Today’s 
Challenge 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit for the Recor the text of a 
speech made by my colleague, the gentle- 
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man from Illinois, the Honorable HAROLD 
R. COLLIER, at a recent anniversary ban- 
quet of Post No. 24 of the AMVETS in 
his district. 

Because I believe it clearly spells out 
the challenge of today both as individuals 
and as a nation, I recommend its reading 
to other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Mr, COLLIER’S speech fol- 
lows: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE COLLIER 


Probably in every age, men have said, "We 
live in perilous times.” Indeed, the Great 
Emancipator, whose birthday we observed 
just yesterday, must have had this feeling 
when the very structure of this Nation was 
imperiled—torn in a war which was fought 
for the survival of a united nation. Three 
times since the turn of the century, the free- 
dom and human dignity of man was threat- 
ened by tyranny and even after these cur- 
rent conflicts, we live in a world today in 
which the symbol of the hammer and sickle 
is spread across nearly two-thirds of the 
globe. We live in a world that is torn with 
strife and seething unrest, and we are en- 
gaged in a titanic struggle for the minds of 
men. Is there, therefore, any wonder that I, 
as a representative in the greatest legislative 
body in the world, and you, who have fought 
to preserve this way of life, should be deeply 
concerned with the events of our time and 
the critical situation which we face in south- 
east Asia at this very moment? 

To suggest that there is any easy answer 
to our international problems would be fool- 
hardy. But to suggest that we should as- 
sume a no-good-to-worry attitude, is equally 
foolhardy, for certainly this is no time to 
relax our efforts to thwart the Communists 
in their drive toward their one and only 
goal—that of world domination. 

There are those who have expressed deep 
criticism of our recent retalitory strike 
against the Nort Vietnam agressors. Many 
of these seem to feel that we should have 
accepted the attacks by the Vietcong with- 
out raising a military finger. They suggest 
that we sit down and negotiate—some say 
we should completely withdraw the U.S. 
forces from that war-torn area and others 
oversimplify the problem by saying it should 
be dropped into the lap of the United Na- 
tions. 

Certainly any of these three suggestions 
would be commendable if (and “if” must be 
in capital letters) first, the North Vietnamese 
had shown in the past any inclination what- 
soever to negotiate a peaceful settlement. 
But everyone knows there is no such thing 
asa unilateral agreement. Obviously it takes 
both parties to enter into an agreement—and 
when one will not do so, how in the world 
can a dispute be negotiated? To merely pass 
off the situation with hollow words under 
these circumstances just doesn't make sense. 

Without negotiating an agreement which 
would honor the right of South Vietnam to 
remain independent, free from attack fron: 
without by an aggressor, how can we possibly 
withdraw American troops? One must pro- 
ceed the other.. For the United States to 
merely withdraw and permit an aggressor to 
continue its overt military action would 
amount to abandoning a moral and legal 
commitment. Furthermore, if we did this 
we would have to suffer the consequences 
* + * and those consequences would un- 
doubtedly be increased aggression by the Red 
Chinese against Thailand, Malaysia, and 
other areas of southeast Asia. If the United 
States is prepared to see Communist aggres- 
sion devour all of this area of the world, then, 
of course, we could pack up and walk away. 

As for the proposal to dump the matter in 
the lap of the United Nations, it must be 
remembered that the U.N. has already sent 
teams into Vietnam during the prolonged 
conflict and they have come up with nothing 
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concrete in the way of an honorable solution 
or settlement. To merely dismiss the exist- 
ing problem in this way doesn't recognize 
the facts of life. For while the U.N. might 
continue to grope for a solution or settle- 
ment, what would happen to South Vietnam 
in the interim? Would not the fate of this 
nation be the same as others where millions 
are now helpless under the heel of totali- 
tarian communistic rule, as is the case in 
Hungary, Czechosloyakia, and many of the 
Balkan States? If we are willing to see the 
same price paid by the people of southeast 
Asia who are trying to withstand Communist 
aggression, where else do we intend to permit 
this to happen in either hemisphere? 

The strength of this Nation has been estab- 
lished upon the will and the willingness of 
each generation to meet the challenge of its 
day, prepared to pay any price necessary to 
preserve the fundamental principles of indi- 
vidual freedom. We cannot afford to trade 
these individual freedoms for temporary se- 
curity. Nor can we as a nation which is the 
last bastion of freedom in the free world 
pursue a course of appeasement or continue 
a course which has not in any manner im- 
proved our status among the family of na- 
tions. 

There are those who feel that the strong 
feeling of nationalism or patriotism tends to 
hamper the cause of world peace. But I 
submit that any family which takes pride in 
its family unit can live more peacefully with 
its neighbors if it pursues the course of moral 
Justice in all of its associations. We are not 
and have never been an imperialistic nation 
though we have frequently dedicated our- 
selves to causes in which we believe and 
which we hold to be part of human dignity. 
God forbid that we ever compromise this 
belief. Recent history has clearly proved that 
when we have dealt from a position of 
strength and when that position has been 
based upon a sound moral position, we have 
been successful. Where we have compro- 
mised a moral position and dealt from a posi- 
tion of weakness, appeasement, and vacilla- 
tion, we have suffered setbacks. This year 
ahéad will indeed be one of difficult decisions. 
Almost everywhere we look around the globe 
we see troubles. Vietnam is the prime exam- 
ple today, as was Cuba 3 years ago, and the 
overt action of Red China in the Chinese 
straits a few months before that. In Africa 
we are tied to the multiple problems grow- 
ing from emerging nations who have not yet 
developed a sense of values for democracy 
which is so essential to their being a peace- 
ful part of the world community; While the 
prime responsibility for major decisions to 
provide the maximum of internal security 
as well as our international strength and se- 
curity is ladened upon the shoulders of the 
people in your Government, the fact remains 
that individually we all have a task to per- 
form. We must not shirk from this respon- 
sibility as citizens of the greatest free nation 
in the world. 


Calendar of Events at the National 
Gallery of Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing calendar of events at the National 
Gallery of Art: 
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NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—CALENDAR OF 
Events, Marcu 1965 

Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. Admission is free 
to the Gallery and to all programs sched- 
uled, 

Collections; Paintings and sculpture from 
the Andrew Mellon, Samuel H. Kress, Wide- 
ner, and Chester Dale Collections, with gifts 
from other donors, are on the main floor. 
The Garbisch American Primitive paintings, 
Kress Renaissance Bronzes, and Widener 
Decorative Arts are on the ground floor. 

New reproductions: Eleven inches by four- 
teen inches color reproductions. Boltraffio, 
“Portrait of a Youth"; Goya, “The Book- 
seller's Wife“; Ingres, “Madame Moitessier”; 
Lotto, “A Maiden’s Dream”; Masaccio, Pro- 
file Portrait of a Young Man“; Monet, Pa- 


lazzo da Mula, Venice"; Ter Borch, The 
Suitor’s Visit.” Twenty-five cents each. 
Orders under $1, add 25 cents for handling 
charge. 


Color postcards: Franco-Burgundian, ‘The 
Trinity"; Unknown Artist, “New England 
Village”; Follower of Patinir, The Flight 
into Egypt"; Clouet, “Diane de Poitiers"; 
Rubens, “The Meeting of Abraham and Mel- 
chizedek.”” Five cents each. Orders under 
$1, add 25 cents handling charge. 

Fourteenth annual series of the A. W. 
Mellon lectures in the fine arts: On March 14, 
Sir Isaiah Berlin, Chichele professor of 80- 
cial and political theory, Oxford University, 
England, will begin a series of six consecu- 
tive Sunday lectures, entitled “The Roots of 
Romanticism.” 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is Installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use in hearing these LecTour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday 11 a.m, to4 p.m, Sunday 
4 p.m. to 7 p.m, 

MONDAY, MARCH 1, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
MARCH 7 

Painting of the week: Cézanne. Vase of 
Flowers.” (Chester Dale collection.) Gallery 
60-A, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “The Early Renaissance.” 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
8; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Fantasy versus Realism 
in the Romantic Period.” Guest speaker: 
G. Haydn Huntley, professor of art history, 
Northwestern University, Evanston. Lecture 
hall 4. 

Sunday concert: Adolf Drescher, pianist. 
East Garden Court, 8. 


MONDAY, MARCH 8, THROUGH SUNDAY 
MARCH 14 


Painting of the week: Guardi. “Campo 
San Zanipolo.” (Samuel H. Kress collection.) 
Gallery 37, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “Early Venetian Art,” 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Roots of Romanti- 
Guest speaker: Sir Isaiah Berlin, 
lecture hall, 4. 

Fourteenth annual series of the A. W. Mel- 
lon lecture in the fine arts. 

Sunday concert: A Cappella Choir, Catholic 
University of America. Michael Cordovana, 
director, East Garden Court, 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by Station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 
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MONDAY, MARCH 15, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
MARCH 21 

Painting of the week: Kensett. 
Harbor, 1857," (Gift of Frederick Sturges, 
Jr.) Gallery G-12, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “The Late Renaissance." 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Roots of Romanti- 
cism (II). Guest speaker: Sir Isaiah Berlin, 
lecture hall, 4. 

Fourteenth annual serles of the A. W. Mel- 
lon lectures in the fine arts. 

Sunday concert: Aline van Barentzen, pian- 
ist, East Garden Court, 8. 

MONDAY MARCH 22, THROUGH SUNDAY 
MARCH 28 


Painting of the week: Chase. “Chrysanthe- 
mums." (Gift of Chester Dale.) Gallery G- 
13, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “Mannerism, North and 
South.” Rotunda, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour; “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Roots of Roman- 
ticism (III).“ Guest speaker: Sir Isaiah Ber- 
lin, lecture hall, 4, 

Fourteenth annual series of the A. W. Mel- 
lon lectures in the fine arts. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor. Aline van 
Barentzen, planist, East Garden Court, 8. 

Inquiries concerning the gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
educational office, 737-4215, extension 272. 
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Address by Hon. Walter H. Moeller, 
Democrat, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 27, 1965, our distinguished col- 
league from Ohio, Hon. WALTER H. MOEL- 
LER, Made an outstanding address at the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner meeting 
at Hickory, N.C. 

I am privileged to represent Hickory in 
the Congress, and I had the pleasure of 
introducing my distinguished friend to 
my constituents. I feel that my col- 
leagues will be greatly interested in read- 
ing his inspiring speech, and I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Abpnzss or U.S. REPRESENTATIVE Water H. 
MOELLER, DEMOCRAT, or Onto, FEBRUARY 27. 
1965 AT THE JeFFERSON-JACKSON DAY 
MEETING, Hickory, N.C. 

Iam delighted to be with you this evening 
as we honor the memory of two great Ameri- 
cans, two great Presidents, two great Demo- 
crats—and two great southerners: Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 

Let me say at the outset that I am & 
Democrat—a Democrat without prefix, with- 
out suffix, without hyphenation, and with- 
out reservation. So I feel perfectly at home 
in the South. For it was here that our 
party was born and here it was kept alive 
during the long droughts of yesteryear wheD 
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the Republican Party somehow managed to 
retain control of the White House and Con- 
gress for the worst part of 70 years. 

But, of course, the Democratic Party did 
rise again and with it rose the South to its 
present position of eminence in our party. 

A southerner, Lyndon B. Johnson, sits in 
the White House. 

A southerner, RUSSELL LONG, holds the sec- 
ond most important position of leadership 
in the U.S. Senate. 

A southerner, Hate Bocas, is our party's 
whip in the House of Representatives. 

Southerners serve as chairmen of 25 of the 
36 standing committees of Congress. North 
Carolina itself is represented in these august 
ranks by no fewer than three members of 
your excellent delegation. 

The Secretary of State is a native Georgian, 
and until just recently, the Commerce De- 
partment was directed by North Carolina's 
gifted and able Luther Hodges. 

Small wonder that it is sald that our Gov- 
ernment speaks with a southern accent. I 
think I ought to make it clear right now that 
Iam from southern Ohio. 

I want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend your Congressman and my good friend, 
Basm Wurrener. He is one of the hardest 
working and most respected Members of Con- 
gress. I have watched with something ap- 
proaching awe Basn.’s determined campaign, 
against long odds, to bring order out of the 
chaos that threatens the textile industry. 

As you well know, the textile industry is 
being jeopardized by the almost unrestricted 
importation of goods from cheap-labor coun- 
tries across the sea. Co WHITENER 
has been striving mightily to tighten up laws 
that permit this condition to exist—a condi- 
tion that has contributed, at least, to the loss 
of more than a half million jobs in the do- 
Mestic textile industry since World War IL. 

I am glad to say that Basm is making 
Progress to guarantee some needed protec- 
tion to the American textile industry and to 
the remaining tens of thousands of men and 
Women who learn their livelihood from it. 

Bast. Warrener was instrumental last year 
in the passage of legislation that makes 
American cotton available to American mills 
at the same price Americans were selling it 
to textile manufacturers overseas. 

Prior to enactment of this long overdue 
legislation, our own mills were compelled to 
Pay 8 cents a pound more for cotton grown 
in North Carolina, for example, than it was 
being sold to foreign producers, In short, 
the United States actually was subsidizing 
Mills overseas at the expense of our own 
textile manufacturers and employees. Hap- 
Pily, Congressman Warrener was able to 
help correct this gross inequity. 

I know that you in North Carolina are 
Well aware of Bast. Wurrener's continuing 
fight to preserve the domestic textile indus- 
try—which means so very much to the econ- 
Omy of the South. I just wanted you to 
know that we in other regions also recognize 
that he is a can-do Congressman, 

Now, we Democrats meet here tonight in 
the warm afterglow of one of the most deci- 
Sive, one-sided election victories ever scored 
by a political party in the United States. The 

ensity of our victory has led some ex- 

Perts to write off the Republican Party as 
u dead or dying force.. I beg to differ. 

The Republican Party was battered and 

; Its choice of candidates was rebuffed 

and rejected: its image was further tarnished. 

But the Republican Party ls not dead: It 13 

not dying. And, in my judgment, the Demo- 

cratic Party could make no graver mistake 

to regard the opposition party with 

Complacency and indifference, 

The Republican Party stin has tremendous 
financial resources; it still has dedicated sup- 
Porters, at least 27 million of them: the 
Republicans still control the governorship 
in such important “swing” States as New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
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Oklahoma, Oregon, and Washington. The 
press remains largely pro-Republican. 

So we Democrats must begin now to pre- 
pare for the 1966 State, county, and con- 
gressional elections. You may be certain 
that our Republican friends will wage the 
campaign of their lives next year. 

Indeed the battle for the House of Repre- 
sentatives already has been joined. And, 
frankly, there Is no assurance that we will 
be able to retain all or any of the 40 House 
seats we picked up on November 3. 

The overwhelming sweep we scored in No- 
vember has tended to direct attention away 
from the fact that results were so close in 
more than 100 congressional districts that 
the switch of a relative few votes would 
have drastically changed the outcome, 

I read in the newspapers just yesterday 
that our old friend, Tricky Dickie Nixon, is 
staking his efforts to regain control of the 
GOP on the 1966 congressional elections. He 
is not to be taken lightly. 

And I predict that the real battleground 
will be right here in North Carolina and in 
the South, There is no doubt that the high 
command of the Republican Party is schem- 
ing night and day to purge your Congress- 
men and other Democratic officeholders. 
The Republicans are a bit heady if not down- 
right cocky about “operation takeover” in 
the South. 

This operation was launched with a 
vengeance in 1964, and enabled the GOP to 
pick up five congressional seats in Alabama, 
one each in Georgia and Mississippi, and to 
retain House seats it held in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. So I say again 
that “operation takeover" has got to be re- 
garded seriously. It must be combated at 
every turn. 

Voters, North and South, have always re- 
sponded to our cause, to the Democratic 
cause when we have taken the time to lay 
the Republican record before them. 

We are going to have to do the talking 
about the GOP record—it is so sorry, so neg- 
ative that the Republicans themselves would 
never dare to bring it up in public. 

For the simple truth is that the Republi- 
can answer to the needs and aspirations 
of the American people is a constant, dog- 
matic No.“ 

Republicans in Congress said “No” to the 
social security program when it was con- 
ceived by Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1935. Only 
one Republican in the Senate voted that 
year against a motion to kill the Social Se- 
curity Act. Last year, 89 percent of the Re- 
publicans in Congress said No“ to needed 
improvements in this essential program. 
The Democratic Party said Wes.“ 

Republicans in Congress said “No” to cre- 
ating the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, which brought the wonders of elec- 
tricity to millions of farm families and other 
rural Americans. The Democratic Party 
said “Yes.” 

Republicans in Congress said no“ in 1938 
to guaranteeing a minimum wage of 40 cents 
an hour to the working man and woman of 
America, And the GOP has been saying no, 
no a hundred times no ever since. The 
Democratic Party sald yes—it says the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire. 

Republicans in Congress say “no” to the 
needs of the farmer; they say no to the need 
for programs to help develop our natural 
resources, timberlands, and rivers and 
streams; the Republicans say “no” to ex- 
tending a helping hand to the elderly. They 
say “no” to housing the poor. In fact, the 
Republican Party would be left speechless if 
the word “no” was stricken from the 
language. 

Look at the record. 

It seems that the no party“ would rather 
have a balanced budget than a balanced diet 
for the poverty stricken; the “no party” 
would rather reduce Federal spending with a 
meat ax than to increase Job opportunities 
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for our people; the “no party” would rather 
make a token payment on the national debt 
than to make an investment in the youth of 
this country by building classrooms and 
college facilities. No, my friends, the Re- 
publican Party won't dare speak about its 
record. Instead, it tries to confound and 
confuse the American people by sermonizing 
about “fiscal responsibility” and about how 
the big, bad Democrats are leading our Na- 
tion down the road to insolvency and bank- 
ruptcy. 

So it is rather ironic that the most devas- 
tating depression in American history came 
when the Republican Party held the White 
House and. controlled the Nation's fiscal 
policies. 

It is rather ironic that the last three re- 
cessions in the United States came when the 
Republican Party held the White House and 
controlled the Nation's fiscal policies. 

It Is rather ironic that the Republican 
Presidential administration in the 1950's 
failed to balance its own Federal budget not 
once, not twice, not three times, not four 
times, but five times in the 8 years it was in 
office. It is rather ironic that the national 
debt increased by some $23 billion during the 
last Republican administration. 

It would seem that once in office, the Re- 
publican Party says “no” to its very own 
campaign promises. 

Now, what about the Republican-branded 
fiscal insanity of the Democratic Party, of 
the Kennedy and Johnson administrations? 
ree briefly are some of the facts about 

at: 

Under the leadership of first President 
Kennedy and now Lyndon Johnson, the 
United States is experiencing the greatest 
and most extended wave of prosperity that 
any nation has ever known. 

Our national economy has been booming 
now for 47 consecutive months. That’s an 
alltime record. 

The gross national product—the business 
of the Nation—has increased during the 
Kennedy and Johnson years from $495 bil- 
lion to almost $700 billion. That's an all- 
time record, 

Personal savings, the money that you and 
I have put away for a rainy day, now exceed 
$100 billion, That's an altlime record. 

During the 4 years of the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations net farm income 
has increased by an average of $900 million a 
year. That is not an alltime record—the 
record was set during the Truman adminis- 
tration. The reason farm income is not at 
a record level now is that it nosedived by 
$20 billion during the eight disastrous con- 
fused years of the Benson-Eisenhower re- 
gime. But under the Democrats, our farmers 
are again making real progress. 

The plain truth is that the American peo- 
ple have never had it better than they do 
today. Republicans can go on shedding 
crocodile tears about the fiscal insanity of 
the Democratic Party—and our people will 
go right on laughing all the way to the bank. 

This is the factual story that we have got 
to carry to the people. We just cannot as- 
sume that the voters will be continually 
aware of the record of the party of Harding 
and Hoover, of Landon and Nixon, and, yes, 
of Goldwater and Miller. We have to carry 
the message to the people every day of the 
year—and not just during the campaign 
itself. 

The attraction of our party is to the people 
who really want a choice and not an echo— 
an echo of the shrill, frightened voices which 
have always feared and rejected new ideas, 
which have always seemed to prefer stagna- 
tion to progress and retrenchment to growth. 

The Democratic Party is the only party for 
those Americans who are willing to face up to 
the hard realities of the present and who 
look to the future not with cion and de- 
spair, but with confidence and boundless 
faith in the American way. 
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So let us go forth from this place and carry 
the message of the Democratic Party to every 
crossroad and branchhead in this great land 
of ours. It is a message that all of us can 
be proud of. It 1s a message that can 
to keep the Republican Party in its 
tomed place—second place, 

I have some spent little time tonight 
roasting our Republican friends. I should 
make it clear, however, that despite our dif- 
ferences, I regard them as good, loyal, 
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use. 
said: “Governments can err, Presidents do 
make mistakes, but the immortal Dante tells 
us that Divine Justice weighs the sins of the 
coldblooded and the sins of the warmhearted 
in a different scale. Better the occasional 
faults of government living in the spirit of 
charity,” F.D.R. went on to say, “Than the 
omissions of a government frozen in the ice 
of its own indifference.” 

Nobody has ever heard of a coldblooded 
donkey—or a warmblooded dinosaur, which 
seems to be the symbol of the Grand Old 


Party. 

Now, if I may, a personal word of expla- 
nation about my pursuing a political career. 
I am an ordained Lutheran minister. Many 
people have asked why a man of the cloth 
would involve himself in the sweat and ton 
and pragmatism of politics. 

The answer to that question, perhaps, may 
best be found in the parable of the Samar- 
itan (St. Luke 10: 29-37). 

You will recall that a man fell in with the 
thieves and they stripped him and left him 
half dead by the side of the road. Coming 
upon the unfortunate man, the priest and 


Jesus said, Go, and do thou likewise.” 
It seems to me that the profession of pol- 


Party. 
What greater goal could man set for him- 
than to live by the teachings of the 


closing, I want to cite a poem that to 


heed it always: 


“Great nations rise and fall, 
The people go from bondage to spiritual 
faith, 
Prom spiritual faith to great courage, 
From courage to liberty, 
From liberty to abundance, 
From abundance to selfishness, 
From selfishness to complacency, 
From complacency to apathy, 
And from apathy back again into bondage.” 


Pleiku 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an article by Drew Pearson which ap- 
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peared in the Washington Post of Fri- 
day, February 26. The following article 
sheds light on the recent incident at 
Pleiku in South Vietnam. 
PLEIKU Arrack Nor 4 Hanor PLOT 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Shortly after the Vletcong raid on Pleiku 
that caused the United States to retaliate 
with its first definite large-scale bombing 
raids on North Vietnam, this column re- 
ported that the United States had been 
mousetrapped and that the Pleiku attack 
was the result of a Chinese or North Viet- 
namese plot deliberately staged while Pre- 
mier Kosygin was visiting Hanoi. 

More complete information, now available 
from the battlefront, shows this column 
was in error. The Vietcong attack was 
staged by a bedraggled handful of 100 men, 
or half a company, which was able to achieve 
success only because of sheer stupidity and 
lack of alertness by the Americans and the 
South Vietnamese. The attackers had no 
idea that they would be able to penetrate 
to the very center of the American installa- 
tion as they did. 

That it was no Hanol-concelved plot 18 
obvious from the fact that Hanoi could not 
have planned to have all South Vietnamese 
Personnel and all Americans asleep. 

A little band of Vietcong passed through 
two villages before reaching Pleiku. The 
South Vietnamese in the villages are sup- 
posedly friendly to the United States but they 
sounded no alarm. The attackers cut the 
barbed wire around Pleiku completely un- 
disturbed, and walked right into the center 
of the installation to place bombs alongside 
the barracks where Americans were sleeping 
and alongside planes which were completely 
unguarded. They retreated without an 
American or a South Vietnamese wounding a 
single one. 

SUCCESS UNEXPECTED 


There were some Vietcong casualties, but 
only from their own mortar fire. Their com- 
mander had never expected them to pene- 
trate so far inside, therefore aimed mortars 
into the center of the American installa- 
tion—another indication that there was no 
Hanoi plot. 

Secretary McNamara, one of the most level- 
headed executives ever to boss the Pentagon, 
was mousetrapped when he got out of his 
sickbed to hold an emergency press con- 
ference and defended the American forces 
as victims of a sneak attack. Obviously he 
knew that some of the great military vic- 
tories of American history have resulted 
from sneak attacks, as when George Wash- 
ington sneaked across the Delaware to sur- 
prise carousing Hessians in Trenton. Mo- 
Namara also knew that his own men were 
being trained in the art of the sneak attack 
at the very time he had the news conference. 

Only on a few occasions have American 
troops telegraphed their attacks in advance, 
as when General Pickett sent a Confederate 
flag at the head of his troops in the famous 
charge at Gettysburg—a charge, incidentally, 
in which his defeat turned the tide of the 
Civil War. 

Those who were really mousetrapped as a 
result of the Pleiku incident were not only 
McNamara but President Johnson and, 
momentarily, the State Department. Since 
then, Acting Secretary of State George Ball 
has tried to restore some reason and sanity 
to our mousetrapped thinking, which could 
have precipitated nuclear world war. 

What happened was that Ambassador Tay- 
lor, an able but severely harassed man who 
has seen his hitherto great prestige gradually 
eroded in Vietnam, seized this opportunity 
to recommend retaliatory raids. He sincerely 
believed this was a Hanoi plot. Ordinarily 
his recommendation might have been dis- 
counted in Washington, but it happened that 
McGeorge Bundy, White House adviser on 
VVV 


-was unable to appear. 
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WHITE HOUSE PRESSURED 
Bundy's brother William is Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for the Far East and has long 
advocated a stronger hand in Vietnam, in- 
cluding bombing the north. When Mc- 
George Bundy, therefore, Joined Taylor in 
rushing back a premature, exaggerated ac- 
count of the Pleiku raid, the White House 
finally yielded to advice which the Bundy 
brothers had been giving for some time and 
which has now caused serious loss of Ameri- 
can prestige, demonstrations against Amert- 
can embassies around the world, even in pro- 
West countries, and eroded the better under- 
standing Mr. Johnson had personally built 
up with the new leaders in the Kremlin. 
What the American public has a right to 
expect is a congressional investigation or the 
court-martial of American officers asleep at 
Pleiku. The Pentagon alibi is that they are 
highly trained men who are not supposed to 
stand guard, which is correct. But the fact 
remains that no one, not even South Viet- 
namese, was on guard and, as a result, ap- 
proximately 100 wounded, and several mil- 
lion dollars“ worth of planes destroyed. 


Enlarge Guilford Courthouse National 
Military Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I appeared before the Subcom- 
mittee on the Department of the Interior 
and Related Agencies of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee to testify in be- 
half of an item which would permit a 
greatly needed acquisition of land to en- 
large the Guilford Courthouse National 
Military Park, located in my congres- 
sional district and my home county of 
Guilford. 

I had hoped that Mr. Burke Davis, a 
longtime resident of my congressional 
district, and eminent historian, biog- 
rapher, and novelist, could also testify 
before the subcommittee in view of his 
historical perspective on the importance 
of the Guilford Courthouse National 
Military Park and the great importance 
of the Revolutionary battle fought there 
in March 1781. Mr. Davis, however, who 
now has an important connection with 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., and who 
presently resides in Williamsburg, Va., 
had an important engagement in New 
York in connection with his duties and 
He prepared a 
fine statement in support of the appro- 
priation, however, and in view of its 
historical interest and the importance of 
the subjects discussed, I should like to in- 
sert it in the Recor» believing that it will 
be of great interest to my colleagues. 

Mr. Dayis’ statement follows: 

The American Revolution was won in the 
South, and the climax of the bitter running 
campaign of 1781 came at Guilford Court- 


Today, the southern campaign of the Rev- 
olution is almost forgotten. The field of 
Cowpens, S.C., is remote and neglected and 
seldom seen by visitors. Sites of the fre- 
quent clashes between the forces of 
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Wallis and Nathanael Greene across North 
Carolina are often unmarked, and some have 
been inundated by improvements in rivers, 
Only Kings Mountain and Guilford Court- 
house National Military Parks are effective 
reminders of the gallantry of the Conti- 
nental Army and our militia, 

Guilford Courthouse, a site preserved 
through the efforts of local leaders over three 
generations, has never comprised more than a 
third of the ground where Cornwallis said 
he saw the most savage fighting of his career. 
The park is now crowded on every side, and 
in the past few years its integrity has been 
seriously threatened. On its southern bor- 
der, developments make expansion imprat- 
tical. 

It Is to the north of the park, in an area 
of much historic significance, that expansion 
should come. In the land to the north of the 
museum (itself perilously near the property 
line), one wing of the army of Cornwallis 
made one of the most desperate attacks of 
the battle. 

After North Carolina militia and riflemen 
had slowed the British charge upon the first 
line, Virginia militiamen inflicted more seri- 
ous casualties on the invaders from the sec- 
ond line. Fighting in this phase took place 
in large timber, in which some British and 
Germany infantry was fragmented and scat- 
tered. Several of these units, in the left, or 
northernmost wing. were lost from the main 
portion of the British army, and plunged 
into wooded ravines. 

After a long struggle this wing emerged 
into the small meadow before the Conti- 
nental of Greene, where the third 
line anchored the American cannon. In this 
meadow, after a hand-to-hand fight in which 
infantry, artillery, and cavalry were em- 
broiled, Cornwallis carried the day by firing 
grapeshot through the backs of his own 
units. The action of the temporarily lost left 
wing of the British, coming into this meadow, 
Was probably decisive. The terrain over 
which this wing moved and fought is now 
largely outside the military park, and lies to 
the north, where land is available for ex- 
pansion. 

Fire from American cannon raked the same 
northern terrain, and modern searchers have 
recovered several solid shot there in recent 
years. 

It was also in the region to the north of 
the courthouse site that the route by which 
Greene retired from this fleld was located, a 
feature which should be added to the present 
series of displays at the military park. 


In my opinion, there is no important site 
e eee eee 


World May Face Famine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, one of the most important 
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problems facing the world is the popu- 
lation explosion. One of the results of 
this explosion is a tremendous strain on 
food resources. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an excellent article on 
this problem that was written by Dr. 
Raymond Ewell, of the State University 
of New York in Buffalo. The article, 
which was published by Chemical & 
Engineering News on December 14, 1964, 
follows: 

FAMINE AND FERTILIZER 
(By Dr. Raymond Ewell, State University of 
New York at Buffalo) 

The world is on the threshold of the biggest 
famine in history. Not the world we live in, 
but the underdeveloped world, the three poor 
continents of Asia, Africa, “and Latin 
America. 

The populations of these continents are 
growing rapidly, and the production of food 
in these continents is lagging the population 
growth. This is the problem in a nutshell. 
This is the greatest and most nearly insoluble 
problem in the history of the world. And it 
is almost here. 

If present trends continue, it seems likely 
that famine will reach serious proportions in 
India, Pakistan, and Communist China in 
the early 1970's. Indonesia, Iran, Turkey, 
Egypt, Brazil, and several other countries 
will follow within a few years. Most of the 
other countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America will fall in this category by 1980. 
Such a famine will be of massive proportions 
affecting hundreds of millions, possibly even 
billions, of persons. If this happens, as 
appears probable, it will be the most colossal 
catastrophe in history. It would be a com- 
pletely new situation in the world’s history— 
not enough food for the billions of human 
beings inhabiting the surface of this globe. 

This would be the Malthusian doctrine 
finally coming true after 170 years. 

The food-population problem will be the 
overriding problem of the last quarter of 
this century. The political and economic 
consequences of widespread famine in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America are certain to be 
massive and far-reaching. It seems un- 
likely that stable governments can be main- 
tained in countries where a large part of the 
population is starving. 

The food/population problem seems likely 
to reach such enormous proportions by 1975 
that it will dwarf and overshadow most of 
the problems and anxieties which now oc- 
cupy our attention, such as the threat of 
nuclear war, communism, the space race, 
racial problems, unemployment, Berlin, Viet- 
nam, the Congo, Cyprus, Cuba, and the like. 
These current problems will fade into the 
background as the enormity of the world 
food problem impresses itself on the Western 
World. 

POPULATION EXPLOSION 


Now that we have looked at the overall 
picture, let’s look at some relevant facts. 
The populations of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are now growing at rates of 2.5, 2.5, 
and 2.9 percent per year, respectively. These 
are their highest growth rates in history, 
and the rates of growth are still increasing. 
These high population growth rates are fre- 
quently referred to as the population ex- 
Pplosion—and it really is an explosion. For 
example, a rate of 2.5 percent per year will 
double the population in 28 years. 

The basic cause of the population explo- 
sion is the rapid drop in the death rate in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America since 1945 
as a result of the introduction into these 
areas of penicillin, DDT, and other modern 
medical and public health practices. Birth 
rates have remained practically constant, but 
death rates have dropped sharply since 1945. 

Therefore, the population explosion is a 
new phenomenon—it has been a real explo- 
sion only since the end of World War II. 
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Population growth rates were much lower 
before World War II—for example, 1.2 per- 
cent in both Asia. and Africa in 1930-40, and 
1.9 percent in Latin America during the 
same period. Before 1930 they were even 
lower. In fact, population growth rates 
above 1 percent per year were rare anywhere 
in the world before the 20th century. 

Demographers have projected a growth in 
population of Asia (excluding China and 
Japan), Africa, and Latin America rising 
from 14 billion in 1960 to 2.3 billion in 
1980. This is a minimum increase, in my 
opinion, because the population growth 
rates are still increasing. Should such an 
increase occur, the population in these three 
continents would increase by some 900 mil- 
lion people in only 20 years. This is a stu- 
pendous figure—900 million is a lot of peo- 
ple and 20 years is not much time In which 
to solve the many problems 800 million 
more people will bring with them. If China 
is included in this forecast, the population 
growth from 1960 to 1980 would be 1.3 bil- 
lion. In the rest of this article China is 
excluded from the discussion because (1) 
it is on the other side of the ideological 
fence, and (2) we have little demographic 
or economic information on China. Japan 
is excluded from the discussion, also, be- 
cause economically Japan is about the same 
as a European country. 

The contrast in birth rates, death rates, 
and apparent population growth rates in 
major areas of the world between the de- 
veloped and underdeveloped areas is strik- 
ing. Particularly significant is that the un- 
derdeveloped areas with birth rates of 41 
to 46 per 1,000 still have death rates as 
high as 12 to 23 per 1,000. This indicates 
the probability of further declines in the 
death rates with consequent increases in 
population growth rates, particularly in Asia 
and Africa. The birth rate is an irresistible 
force which is unlikely to change appreciably 
for 15 years or more. 

The production of food in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America has remained approxi- 
mately constant for the past 3 or 4 years, 
and there is no social or economic develop- 
ment on the horizon that seems likely to in- 
crease food production in these continents 
enough to feed 900 million more people 5 


the past 3 years. In Latin America the an- 
nual production of grain has remained con- 


day for the past 7 years. 
Grain is, of course, not the only food, but 
it is the big staple and supplies a large por- 


and cassava supply an additional large per- 
centage In Africa and Latin America. 
GREATEST FAMINE OF ALL TIME 
If these trends continue for a few more 


medicine keeps people alive even though 
starving, and they still compete for a share 
of the inadequate food supply. 

Not only will the forthcoming famine be 
widespread, affecting hundreds of millions 
of people, but it will be persistent and will 
probably get worse year by year, unless ways 
and means are soon found to increase agri- 
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cultural production. Tt is hard for us sitting 
in rich, comfortable, overfed America to 
realize that the greatest disaster in the his- 
tory of the world is just around the corner. 
The efforts now being put forward by gov- 
ernments and private agencies to try to 
avert this disaster are much too small to cope 
with a problem of this magnitude. 

The countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America vary considerably in their vulner- 
ability to famine. India and Pakistan are 
undoubtedly the most vulnerable. These two 
countries will feel the brunt of the world 
famine first. China may be equally vulner- 
able, but we have little reliable data on the 
food situation there. Next in vulnerability 
come Indonesia, Iran, Turkey, Egypt, Brazil, 
and a few other countries. These countries 
have high population growth rates of 2 to 
3.5 percent per year and population growth is 
already outrunning food production. Some 
Asian countries such as the Philippines, 
Burma, Thailand, Malaya, and Taiwan seem 
to be relatively secure against famine now, 
but they all have very high population 
growth rates which will soon soak up their 
present surpluses. Therefore these coun- 
tries, too, will have food shortages within 10 
to 15 years unless they can reduce their 
population growth rates. The same applies 
to most of the countries of Africa and Latin 
America, 

BIRTH CONTROL OR FAMINE 

What is the answer? What is the solution? 
There are three obvious possible answers: 
Reduce the population growth rate or in- 
crease agricultural production, or both. Re- 
ducing the population growth rate means 
reducing the birth rate since it is not socially 
acceptable to deliberately increase the death 
rate. In fact, birth control is the only 
answer in the long run. Improved agricul- 
ture could conceivably take care of the ex- 
pected increases in population for 20 or may- 
be 30 years, but beyond that it would be im- 
possible. Birth control is being actively pro- 
moted by governments and by private groups 
in most countries in the world today, but it 
is moving slowly in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America and seems unlikely to cause any 
marked decrease in the birth rate before the 
1980's. But ultimately, birth control is the 
only answer. 

use of birth control is a basic 

social and cultural change which is certain 
to occur slowly in these countries. Birth 
control moved ahead very rapidly in Japan 
in 1948-55, but Japan has an educated, dis- 
ciplined populace, whereas most of the under- 
developed countries do not. Oral contra- 
ceptive pills are probably not the answer in 
the underdeveloped countries for reasons of 
both cost and illiteracy. The most promis- 
ing contraceptive method for these countries 
is the plastic intrauterine devices such as the 
Lippes loop and the Margulies coil. These 
devices are now being used in more than 25 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
as well as in the United States, Europe, and 
Japan. However, mass application in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America is likely to be slow. 

Increasing agricultural production is, 
therefore, the only real possibility of avert- 
ing world famine in the 1970's and 1980's. It 
is technically possible to double or even triple 
agricultural production in all of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America through the use of more 
fertilizers, more irrigation, better seed varie- 
ties, more pesticides, and other improved 
agricultural practices. For example, the rice 
yield in Italy is 3,200 pounds per acre, in 
Japan 2,720 pounds per acre, in the United 
States 2,210 pounds per acre, in China 1,600 
pounds per acre, but in India only 900 pounds 
per acre. For another example, the wheat 
yield in Denmark is 3,700 pounds per acre, 
in Japan 2,450 pounds per acre, in the United 
States 1,440 pounds per acre, but in India 
only 760 pounds per acre. Other basic food 
crops, such as corn, potatoes, beans, peanuts, 
cassava, bananas, and sugarcane show similar 
pictures. Many countries such as Pakistan, 
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South Africa, Brazil, Ethiopia, and the Phil- 
ippines, have crop yields as low as or even 
lower than India. This comparison of crop 
yields gives an indication of the potential for 
increasing crop yields in the low productivity 
countries. 

SOCIAL CHANGE VERSUS FARM TECHNOLOGY 


There is no doubt that agricultural pro- 
ductivity could be raised greatly in any coun- 
try in the world—if there were time. But 
time is the crux of the problem. The use of 
improved agricultural methods represents 
a basic social and cultural change, and social 
change is a slow process. Most of the farm- 
ers of Asia, Africa, and Latin America are 
totally illiterate—they can't read or write 
or add numbers nor do they understand the 
elements of plant biology. Under these con- 
ditions, the introduction of scientific agri- 
culture into Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
is likely to be a slow In fact, the 
social, cultural, and educational factors, not 
the technical factors, are the real bottle- 
necks in improving agriculture in these coun- 
tries. 

If the population would remain constant 
for 30 or 40 years, agriculture could change 
gradually and begin to supply a more ade- 
quate diet. Instead the population of these 
three continents will probably double in the 
next 25 to 30 years. Where will the food 
come from to feed 2 billion more people in 
Asia, Africa; and Latin America by 1990? 

Of the various technical factors, increased 
use of fertilizer offers the best possibility 
for a quick increase in agricultural produc- 
tion. Field trials in many countries have 
established that moderate applications of 
fertilizer will give large increases in ylelds 
even if other technical inputs such as seed 
varieties and water supply are left un- 
changed. For example, the FAO freedom 
from hunger campaign has recently com- 
pleted a series of 9,500 fertilizer demonstra- 
tions and field trials in 14 countries (Turkey, 
Syria, Lebanon, Morocco, Nigeria, Ghana, 
Senegal, Togo, Colombia, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala. Honduras, Costa Rica, and El Salvador). 
The trials Included many crops such as 
wheat, barley, rice, corn, beans, cotton, pota- 
toes, yams, sugarbeets, peanuts, and vege- 
tables. These trials established beyond 
doubt that substantial increases in yields can 
be obtained by the use of moderate dosages 
of fertilizers even if no other technical fac- 
tors are changed, 


. * . . * 
MINIMUM GOALS 


How much fertilizer will it take? What 
facilities will be needed? How much will it 
cost? How will the fertilizer be distributed 
and applied to the soil? 

As a minimum goal, let us assume that 
agricultural production should be increased 
enough to provide 16 ounces of grain per 
person per day in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America in 1970 and also in 1980. This is the 
present level of consumption, so the mini- 
mum goal suggested is simply maintaining 
the present nutritional level, Inadequate as 
it is. Everyone with any humanitarian in- 
stincts would like to see the diet of the un- 
developed areas improved, but this is vir- 
tually impossible until the birth rate is re- 
duced substantially. The underdeveloped 
countries will be pushed to the limit to 
maintain the present diet even with maxi- 
mum help from the developed countries. The 
people of Asia, Africa, and Latin America ask 
only for enough rice, wheat, corn, and beans. 
Foods like meat, fish, eggs, and milk are 
beyond the reach of most of the people of 
these lands now and are likely to be even 
less available in the future as the populations 
continue to increase. 

To provide 16 ounces of grain per day for 
the 400 million additional population of these 
continents in 1970 would require 15 million 
tons of plant nutrients, compared with con- 
sumption of 3 million tons in 1960-61. Con- 
sumption is probably about 4 million tons in 
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1963-64. To feed the 900 million additional 
population in 1980, 30 million tons of plant 
nutrients would be required. These figures 
were calculated on the basis that 1 ton of 
plant nutrient results in 8 tons of additional 
grain and that two-thirds of the fertilizer 
would be used on grain, one-third on all 
other crops. The overall tonnages of 15 
million tons in 1970 and 30 million tons in 
1980 compare with total world consumption 
of 30 million tons in 1962-63. Also for com- 
parison, the current big Soviet fertilizer push 
has a target of 16 to 20 million tons of plant 
nutrients in 1970 (80 million tons gross 
weight of fertilizer). 

To emphasize this point further, I am will- 
ing to put myself on record that if Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America are not using 
quantities of fertilizer approaching 30 mil- 
lion tons by 1980, they are almost certain to 
be engulfed in widespread famine. . 

The immediate problem is how can the 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
obtain a supply of 15 million tons of plant 
nutrients by 1970 and 30 million tons by 
1980. Domestic production of fertilizer in 
all three continents together was about 1.5 
Million tons in 1963-64 and a good esti- 
mate for 1970 production would be 3 to 4 
million tons. Production in 1970 might be 
increased to 5 to 6 million tons by a new 
crash program of fertilizer plant construc- 
tion, but generally speaking it is already too 
late to increase production greatly by 1970. 
I believe, therefore, that most of the fertil- 
izer needed by Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica in 1970 will have to be imported from 
the industrialized countries. Some countries 
would have the foreign exchange to buy the 
fertilizer they need through commercial 
channels, but most countries would have to 
rely on foreign aid. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY BY 1980 

For the longer term, in 1980, most coun- 
tries should plan to become largely self- 
sufficient in fertilizer production—at least 
the larger countries. In round numbers, fer- 
tilizer plants cost about $1 billion per 6 
million tons of annual production of finished 
fertilizer (on a plant nutrient basis). There- 
fore, enough fertilizer plants to produce 30 
million tons of fertilizer would cost about 
$5 billion—10 percent of the cost of putting 
a man on the moon. If 30 million tons of 
fertilizer were produced and used in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, it would be a 
giant step toward solving the world food 
problem in 1980. Historians of the future 
may remark on whether it was more im- 
portant to have devoted our resources during 
the 1960's to putting a man on the moon or 
to have devoted our resources toward avert- 
ing the world famine of the 1970's, 

Even after the quantities of fertilizer we 
have been discussing became available, there 
would still be a big educational job ahead 
to get farmers to use the fertilizer. This 
would require an extensive and intensive 
propaganda campaign together with ade- 
quate economic incentives. The countries 
of Asia (except Japan, of course), Africa 
and Latin America do not have enough agri- 
cultural specialists in their own countries to 
put over such a program. ‘Therefore, the 
Western World and Japan would have to sup- 
ply thousands of agricultural specialists if 
an intensified fertilizer program were to be 
succossful. 

The oceans offer a possibility of increased 
food production, but capital costs are high 
and the realistic potentials are generally 
overestimated. Total food from the sea, in- 
cluding both fish and vegetable matter, pro- 
vides less than 1 percent of the total calories 
consumed in the world today, although fish 
may provide as much as 3 percent of total 

consumed. On the face of it the pos- 
sibility of food from the sea playing a major 
role in f the hundreds of millions 
of additional human beings during the next 
10 to 15 years does not seem realistic. More- 
over, the capital investment required pcr 
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unit of additional food from the sea is much 
higher than in conventional land agricul- 
ture, 
PROGRAMS FOR ACTION 

To recapitulate then, there are several pro- 
grams which need to be carried out concur- 
rently to avert, or at least to alleviate, the 
impending food crisis in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America: 

Program: Shipment of surplus food from 
food-surplus countries to food-deficit coun- 
tries. 


Significance. This is now being done, of 
course, and will be particularly important 
during the next 5 to 10 years, and will prob- 
ably continue indefinitely. 

Program: Shipment of fertilizer from fer- 
tilizer-surplus countries to fertilizer-deficit 
countries. 

Significance: Important during the next 5 
to 10 years, but should be replaced by in- 
digenous manufacture of fertilizer as soon 
as possible. 

Program: Expansion of fertilizer manufac- 
turing industry in fertilizer-deficit countries, 

Significance: Should be accelerated as 
rapidly as possible and will be particularly 
important in the 1970's and 1980's. 

Program: Reduction in birth rate and pop- 
ulation growth rate in food-deficit countries. 

Significance: Food-deficit countries should 
Make plans to reduce the birth rate to less 
than 20 per 1,000 and the population growth 
rate to less than 1 percent per year, as Europe 
and Japan have already done. This is the 
Only ultimate solution to the food-popula- 
tion problem. 

The developed countries will have to give 
Major assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries if this great food problem is to be 
solved. The underdeveloped countries simply 
cannot do it on their own resources. The 
alternative will be widespread famine and 
Political instability on a scale unprecedented 
in the world's history. 

We have been considering some far-reach- 
ing and very complex problems, I am sure 
that greater use of more fertilizers is the 
most promising approach to solving the world 
food problem, at least in the relatively short 
term of 10 to 15 years. Without a great deal 
More fertilizer, the people of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America are going to be much 
hungrier in the 1970's than they are now. 
Thomas Malthus has had many deprecators 
in the past, but it looks as though he may 
be proved right after all—unless the world’s 
resources are mobilized soon and effectively. 
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Trri 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExes.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
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1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be Inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized; Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

g. Corrections——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions a; 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place, When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 


as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSION. 
Recorp which is in contravention of 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Getting to Work and Back—Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues to the second half of Consumer 
Reports’ excellent opening article in the 
Series called “Getting to Work and 
Back.” The article follows: 

GETTING TO WORK AND Back—Part 2 

To many freeway enthusiasts, objections 

on personal or local considerations 

seem selfish and even perverse. Sacrifices, 

they urge, must be made to the common 

good. There is some merit in this view. 

Individual objections can be pressed beyond 
Teason. 

Opposition can be expected to grow even 
More effective during the remaining years of 
the Interstate System construction program, 
as more communities experience for them- 
Selves just how a freeway affects community 

@—and as all the easy routes are com- 
Dleted, leaving unfinished and perhaps un- 
finishable the routes that dispossess the 
largest number of people, remove the largest 
amounts of taxable land from the rolls, 
despoil the best loved parks and views, or 
Otherwise rouse the ire of the local citizenry. 

If the high dollar cost and the high social 
cost of urban freeways were necessary to 
achieve a fast tion system, the 
benefits might be balanced against the costs. 
But commuters are increasingly learning 
that for the trip to work downtown, the new 
freeways are not fast. 

Consumers Union has examined unpub- 
Ushed data, for example, for a 12-mile-long 
Stretch of Chicago's Congress Street (Eisen- 
hower) Expressway, composed partly of 8 

es posted at 55 miles per hour and partly 
of 6 lanes posted at 60 or 65 miles per hour. 
When traffic is flowing freely, a driver can 
Cover the 12 miles with ease in 13 minutes. 
But during rush hour, the trip over the same 
12 miles may take as long as 35 minutes. 

This figure, impressive though it is, seri- 
Susly understates the problem. For it does 
Rot include the excess time it takes to get 
into or out of a parking garage in rush-hour 

to weave through the congested local 
Streets to a freeway entrance, to queue up at 
entrance, and then to crawl up the ramp 
and push a way into the moving stream of 


Wasted time can be evaluated in various 
Ways, One approach values the commuter's 
at some arbitrarily chosen amount, such 
as $1.50 per hour. On this basis, 30 min- 
Utes wasted each way each day costs each 
Commuter some $325 per year. More compli- 
dated calculations have also been made, 
one of them takes into account what it 
Means to wife, husband, and children to be 
Cheated out of an hour together—and to 
have a father arrive home fretful, grumpy, 
exhausted, and late for dinner after battling 
traffic congestion on the new freeway. 
OUR CONGESTED FUTURE 


Freeway proponents point out that the ur- 
ban freeway system is not complete as yet. 
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Thus laymen may be tempted to dismiss cur- 
rent freeway congestion as mere growing 
pains—a temporary affliction that will be 
cured when the rest of the Interstate System 
freeways are opened to traffic. 

Transportation engineers know better. 
The ultimate inadequacy of the center-city 
portions of the Interstate System was re- 
vealed in 1961, in a study commissioned by 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association 
and published under the title “Future High- 
ways and Urban Growth.“ This study, made 
by the traffic consulting firm of Wilbur 
Smith and Associates, considers the urban 
traffic situation in 1972, assuming that all 
Interstate System and other planned urban 
freeways are completed by that date. Its 
conclusion: the annual rate of urban free- 
way construction will thereafter have to be 
doubled. 

The Interstate System plan called for 
building 5,000 miles of urban freeway during 
the 16 years from 1956 to 1972; the 1961 
report calis for building an additional 5,600 
urban miles during the 8 years from 1972 
to 1980. 

BAN CARS OR BEAT THEM TO TOWN? 


After looking at traffic-plagued cities, 
some critics haye proposed that private 
automobiles be banned altogether from their 
congested central areas—thus forcing would- 
be drivers onto public transportation. 

This solution is hardly popular; yet it is 
very close to what is actually happening— 
with no formal law or regulation to keep 
cars out—in some larger cities today, Fewer 
than 5 percent of the people employed in 
Manhattan south of 60th Street, for ex- 
ample, drive their cars to work—not because 
many of those who don't aren't eager to 
drive in, but because a combination of 
clogged streets, bridges, and tunnels, inade- 
quate parking facilities, and high parking 
charges bar their entry. 

Similarly in Chicago, only about 12 per- 
cent of those entering the central business 
district in rush hour drive in. In other 
large cities the barriers to entry are more 
porous—but access is strictly rationed ali 
the same. Though few officials will openly 
admit it, congestion is quietly accepted as 
the cheapest device for discouraging addi- 
tional drivers from driving to town. Indeed, 
congestion is politically popular in an off- 
the-record way because you don’t have to 
float a bond issue to finance it. 

It is here that the true significance of 
San Francisco's BART system, described 
above, becomes apparent, The bay area 
proposes to solve its Journey-to-work prob- 
lems, not by banning cars or by making it 
excessively slow, costly, and unpleasant to 
drive, but by offering a cheaper, faster, more 
convenient, less irksome way to get to town. 

The ideal urban transportation plan, al- 
most everyone now agrees, would combine a 
rapid transit system of BART quality or 
better with a freeway system adequate 
to carry the rest of the traffic. These two 
aspects of a sound plan are not incompatible. 

Chicago’s Congress Street Expressway and 
rapid transit line is the pioneering example 
of combined planning. It is, for the most 
part, an 8-lane expressway with a 2-track 
rapid transit line, and space for a third track, 
down the median. Rapid transit requires 
only about one-fifth of the width of the 
right-of-way; yet it has a theoretical peak- 
hour capacity of 30,000 seated passengers in 
each direction per hour (60,000 in the peak 
direction if the third track is installed). 


The expressway, occupying four-fifths of the 
right-of-way, begins to jam up when more 
than 6,000 cars (9,000 occupants) travel along 
it per hour in either direction. The express- 
way cost about $188,500,000; the rapid transit 
line cost an additional $36 million. 

Two other new Chicago expressways also 
have space down the median for rapid tran- 
sit, but funds to build the transit lines are 
lacking. Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Washington, D.C., similary plan to use free- 
way medians for a portion of their transit 
lines. The moral for other cities is clear. If 
a new freeway is being planned to enter your 
downtown area, has adequate consideration 
been given to provide room along it for fu- 
ture transit needs? 


PRETTY GOOD ISN’T GOOD ENOUGH 


Opponents of rapid transit make a com- 
pletely valid criticism of the Congress Street 
transit line arrangement. They point out 
that even though its 2-track transit line 
could carry 30,000 seated passengers per hour, 
it actually runs many fewer cars than its ca- 
pacity would allow and thus attracts only 
13,500 passengers, including standees, during 
the rush hour. Hence the automobile ex- 
Pressway continues to jam up. To appre- 
ciate what's wrong with the Congress Street 
transit line, and with most other public 
transportation in the United States today, 
let’s compare Chicago’s Congress Street line 
with San Franciscos BART standards. 

First and foremost, 50 percent of the pas- 
sengers on the Congress Street line must 
stand during the peak hour. Even for the 
riders who do find seats, comfort is far below 
BART standards. The cars are not air-condi- 
tioned for example. And the service is only 
technically rapid transit. Scheduled speeds 
range from 17 to 26 miles per hour, as com- 
pared with BART's 50 miles per hour (both 
including the time of stops at the stations). 

Moreover, the Congress Street line is only 
9 miles long; much of its potential patronage 
lies beyond its outer terminus. Where it 
does reach, there are inconvenient arrange- 
ments for handling. passengers driven to the 
train by their wives, inadequate peripheral 
parking for those who want to drive to the 
station, and inadequate feeder buses to bring 
passengers to the train. At the other end of 
the line, Chicago’s distribution system for 
carrying passengers to their destinations fails 
to serve a number of new midcity develop- 
ments where the transportation demand is 
heaviest. 

These shortcomings are typical of most 
mass transportation lines in the United 
States today. Indeed, many are much worse, 
Mass transportation is patronized mostly by 
people who do not own cars, by those who 
would prefer to drive to work but can't afford 
it, and by those who fear they won't be able 
to find a parking place or to afford those that 
are available. 

Chicago could remedy Congress Street's 
transit shortcomings at relatively moderate 
cost—much less than the cost of an addi- 
tional freeway. It could also build high- 
quality transit lines along its other freeways 
at moderate cost. 

But opposition from railroad interests and 
the highway lobby blocked action on transit 
improvement in the 1961 Illinois Legislature. 
It boils down to this: commuters are not yet 
organized as effectively as the highway lobby 
is, nor are they as sure of what fits their best 
interest. For instance, they are often misled 
when automobile club executives and other 
opponents of rapid transit tell them that the 
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BART system and similar proposals will han- 
dle at most only 5 percent or so of the trips 
people want to make. The figures may be 
right, but the implication isn’t. For the 5 
percent of trips that modern transit can ban- 
dle best are the all-important trips to and 
from work. 
ROLE OF THE COMMUTER RAILROADS 

Many suburban commuters face a different 
sort of transportation crisis. Their commu- 
nities’ problem does not take the shape of a 
monumental traffic jam or overcrowded 
transit, but rather a notice posted at the local 
railroad station that the line proposes to 
raise its fares or curtall its passenger sery- 
ice—or discontinus service altogether. 

Commuters faced with situations such as 
these often band together to protest, or hire 
lawyers to protest for them, at Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearings and at State 
public utility commission proceedings. They 
also petition their local officials and State 
legislators to “save our commuter railroads” 
by relieving them of taxes and by paying 
them tax subsidies. 

Philadelphia has pioneered a better solu- 
tion to the commuter railroad lem. Dur- 
ing the 1950's farsighted Philadelphia pub- 
lic Officials, looking at a map of the Penn- 
Jersey metropolitan area, noted that the 
rights-of-way of the dozen or more commuter 
railroad lines fanning out m all directions 


public transportation system—if the lines 
could be tied together and service standards 
raised, Hence, when the railroads serving 
Philadelphia began petitioning for fare in- 
creases and for permission to curtall service, 
the city countered with an alternative pro- 


It offered to buy service from the railroads 
in accordance with a carefully drafted con- 
tract, It would seek to supply top-speed, 
comfortable, air-conditioned “Silverliners”— 


parking provid 
city would foot the bills, 
Federal demonstration 


8 


ed Initially on two com- 


it has since been extended to several more, 
neighboring counties, through the 
Southeastern Pennsylvania Compact 
(SEPACT), have now joined Philadelphia 
and the Federal Government in supplying 
the needed funds. Railroad commuters are 
getting better service for less money, and the 
rest of the city is benefited through fewer 
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launched on some Boston commuter rall- 
Toad lines, 

The Philadelphia plan is important be- 
cause of three major features that distin- 
guish it from the usual save our commuter 
railroads” pleas. 

The subsidy is used directly for the bene- 
fit of railroad patrons, not to ball out rail- 
road bondholders. 

The plan does not just seek to maintain 
existing service. It assure more and better 
service at lower fares. = 

Every dollar spent—and this is the in- 
genious heart of Philadelphia's p 
the city and its suburbs one step closer to 
a consolidated, areawide rapid transit sys- 
tem capable of providing services close to 
BART standards. 

In- 1964, for example, John Batley of 
SEPACT submitted a report showing how 
railroad rights-of-way could be utilized to 
provide a high speed 216-mile rapid transit 
system with Silverliner comfort, peripheral 
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parking, and convenient central-city distri- 
bution at a cost of only $130 million. And 
$27 million worth of this conversion program 
had already been completed. New cars had 
been. purchased, peripheral parking provided, 
and other improvements made. As a result, 
Balley's package could be completed for an 
additional cost of only $103 million—less 
than the cost of building 8 or 10 miles of 
downtown freeway. 

The Regional Plan Association has been de- 
veloping a similar plan for New York city’s 
commuter railroads. 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER FOR YOUR CITY? 

A surprising number of North American 
cities are now considering rapid transit pro- 
posals leading toward San Francisco-type 
service—and a few have already started 
building transit systems. 

Toronto residente, for example, voted 10 to 
1 for a new subway back in 1948. Trains 
Tolled over the first 4.5 miles of the system in 
1954—and success was so immediate and ob- 
vious that plans for expansion were promptly 
drafted. Some 6.5 miles are currently in op- 
eration—not very much, but enough to keep 
from 10,000 to 25,000 cars off Toronto streets 
each weekday. Construction now underway 
will provide 21 miles of transit by 1967, and 
future plans now call for 39 miles by 1980. 
Along with new transit construction, Toronto 
is also developing a computer-based traffic 
control system to handle the cars and trucks 
remaining on the streets with maximum 
efficiency. 

Montreal is similarly building a new sub- 
way- system—26.2 miles approved to date 
after a mayor was elected on the platform: 
Vote for me and get a subway.” 

Philadelphia voters last November ap- 
proved, by a substantial margin, an $87,300,- 
000 bond issue to finance subway extensions. 
The Philadelphia-Camden rapid transit line 
is being extended Into the south Jersey sub- 
urbs at a cost of $50 million. And there is 
the pending proposal already described to 
convert 216 miles of Philadelphia's commu- 
ter railroad lines into a high-speed transit 
system approaching BART standards. 

Atlanta has plans for a 65.4-mile rapid 
transit network. Voters last November ap- 
proved a constitutional amendment that is 
the frst step toward that goal. 

Boston is planning major improvements 
with the help of State funds from a 2 cents 
& pack increase in the cigarette tax, imposed 
following a monumental traffic tleup in De- 
cember 1963. Its old transit authority sery- 
ing the city and 13 suburbs has been re- 
Placed by a new agency authorized to im- 
prove service to the city and 77 suburbs. 

New York, Chicago, Cleveland, and Pitts- 
burgh have plans for extending and improv- 
ing their existing transit systems—but these 
plans fall short in varying degrees of San 
Francisco BART standards. 

A few other eities St. Louis, for example 
have transit plans gathering dust in munici- 
pal office files, and several cities, such as 
Baltimore and Seattle, are beginning to get 
ready to make transit plans. 

This optimistic review of North American 
transit progress is subject to one major quali- 
fication: All of the plans require public tax 
Tunds to subsidize construction; but to date 
only Toronto, Montreal, and San Francisco 
have firmly committed public funds in ade- 
quate amounts. Thus a tremendous field Is 
waiting for action—not necessarily to rally 
support for BART-type public transit in 
every large city, but at least to examine the 
issues carefully and come up with reasoned 
support of some locally feasible solution to 
the transportation problem, 

That Toronto, Montreal, and the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area should be the leaders in lay- 
ing money on the line for high-quality transit 
is hardly coincidence. “If you would make 
your city loved,” said an ancient Greek prov- 
erb, “you must first make her lovable.” To- 
ronto, Montreal, and San Francisco have 
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made themselves lovable citles—and it is at 
least partly in an effort to preserve their 
inherent quality from the freeway and the 
parking lot that residents of these cities and 
their suburbs have been willing to tax them- 
selves for rapid transit. 

The presence of three Canadian cities oD 
the list is also worth a comment, American 
cities facing a choice between downtown 
freeways and rapid transit are deterred from 
choosing transit, even when it makes excel- 
lent sense, by our national freeway financing 
program. Since 90 percent of the cost of the 
new urban freeways included in the Inter- 
state System and 50 percent of the cost of 
most urban freeways in excess of the Inter- 
state System come out of the Federal “high- 
Ways trust fund,” even cities that want and 
need rapid transit have to date been tempted 
by the Federal carrot to build more freeways 
instead. 

13 * is Sim ee ee The Urban 

napo on passed Congress 
in 1964 establishes a national 5 of alding 
public urban transportation. If adequate 
funds are appropriated to achieve the goals 
set forth in the 1964 act, cities may at last 
be free to plan their transportation in terms 
of sound engineering and public policy 
rather than in terms of which will 
draw the lushest Federal subsidy. The next 
report in this series will consider financing 
Proposals in more detail. 


The War in Vietnam—IV 
"EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr, Speaker, Lucian C. 
Warren, W. correspondent for 
the Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., just 
recently returned from a trip to Viet- 
nam. 

A series of reports on conditions as he 
found them is now appearing in the 
Courier-Express. I am sure my col- 
leagues will find Mr. Warren's observa- 
tions very interesting and, with unani- 
mous consent, I include the fourth part 
of the series in the Appendix of today's 
RECORD: 

[From the Buffalo (N..) Courier-Express. 
Feb, 24, 1968 ; 
THE Wan IN Vierna, IV- Ham or Viercons 
SUCCESSFUL 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

(Guerrilla warfare traditionally is a series 
of small but deadly battles in which units 
of a regular army undertake to capture—of 
kill—detachments of irregulars hiding in and 
living off the countryside. Here Lucian C: 
Warren, Washington correspondent for the 
Courier-Express, accompanies a detail 
South Vietnam soldiers in a successful raid 
on @ nest of Vietcong guerrillas.) 

DANANG, SouTH Viernam.—“The {dea 18 to 
get your man in there as quickly as possible 
and then clear out,“ barked the Marine off- 


cer at an eagle flight predawn briefing at 
Danang Air Base. s 


Danang 
first leg of what the Marines call an eagle 
fiaght, an operation designed to drive Com- 
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Munist Vietcong forces out of Jungle hiding 
places, capturing their equipment and kill- 
ing off or capturing them. 

RENDEZVOUS 


First stop was a rendezvous at Tam Ky 
with the South Vietnamese 5th Regiment 
battalions, the forces which were to be flown 
into a Vietcong-infested area for the mop- 
ping-up operation. 

I wns permitted to join a segment of the 
24 Battalion of the 5th Regiment, whose 
foreign advisers were Warrant Officer Wallace 
Thompson, an Australian Army man from 
Sydney, and Staff Sgt. Donald J. Shepherd, of 
Springfield, UI. 

Not long after sunup, the choppers were 
quickly icaded with the Vietnamese soldiers. 
The ones in my ¢raft—9 men with short 
haircuts; none over 5 feet 4 inches tall— 
talked in Vietnamese and seemed eager for 
the fray. 

SMOKE SIGNAL 

At 9:05 am. the choppers swung low over 
the northern Thang Binh area, south of the 
Coastal city of Hoi Ana. A lead helicopter 

a red smoke signal indicating the 
epot for the soidiers to be landed. 

I disembarked with the soldiers and lost no 
time in running to the nearest stretch of 
scrubby evergreen growth. 

We were not shot at. But the presence of 
the Communist Vietcong in the area was at- 
tested to within 15 minutes when armed 
“Hueys"—as they call the Bell UH1B heli- 
Copters—began blasting away at the enemy a 
Couple of miles away. 

ON THE RUN 


Warrant Officer Thompson was in constant 
touch with the leaders of the operation via 
his walkie-talkie. As electrical rockets and 
machineguns kept up a steady fire from the 
Hueys ahead, we learned that some Vietcong 
Were on the run, others had taken to fox- 
holes, while still other were heading for the 

g Chiang River in hope of safety there. 

At intervals of between 15 minutes to an 
hour, our segment of the attacking force 
Moved up according to plan, 

Vin Van Thong, commander of the 2d com- 
Pany, 3d Battalion, a slight, bespectacled 
Vietnamese, at each halt would take out his 
map, jabber over his walkie-talkie, then smile 
With satisfaction as the operation unfolded 
Successfully. 

DIGGER 

He's a good little digger,” said Shepherd. 

Digger“ is the affectionate slang term ap- 
Plied to the Vietnamese soldier by their 
American advisers. 

“Get him to tell you sbout his Sunday 
Operation,” added Thompson. 

At one of the longer breaks in the moying 
Up operation, Thong proudly recounted how 
On Sunday they had ambushed 120 Vietcong 
and captured, among other things, 57 Rus- 
sian recollless rifies, a 160 millimeter mortar, 
Japanese machineguns, 4 Mi rifles, 3 
Submachineguns, and 6,000 meters of 
Wire—all in all amounting to 1 ton of Viet- 
Cong war equipment thet could not longer 
be used in their South Vietnam war of terror. 

RESCUE 

In halting English but glowing with pride, 
he told how a couple of days earller he had 
helped conduct a success/ul evacuation mis- 
Sion for 200 Catholic Vietnamese refuges, who 
Wished to be freed from Vietcong terrorism 
in their home territory. 

A helicopter picked me up and returned 
me to Danang before the current Eagle Flight 
Mission had been completed. But later an 
Oficial communique noted these successful 
Tesults: 42 Vietcong killed, 13 captured, and 
& large quantity of weapons seized, as against 
Only 1 killed and 2 wounded of the South 
Vietnamese forces. 

A small operation, but one of the signs that 
Uncle Sam and his South Vietnamese ally are 


learning a trick or two about guerrilla war- 
‘are, 
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The Principles of Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2,1965 


Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
Tuary 12 the 156th anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln, an impressive 
address on The Principles of Lincoln“ 
was delivered at a Lincoln Day dinner in 
West Lafayette, Ind. 

The address was delivered by James E. 
Dornan, Jr., a member of the facuity of 
Purdue University, located in the Second 
Congressional District of Indiana, which 
it is my privilege to represent. 

Abraham Lincoln, a man of all the 
people, was the first Republican Presi- 
dent of these United States, and as we 
again honor his memory with a special 
reenactment of his second inaugural, 
under leave to extend my remarks I offer 
Mr. Dornan’s excellent exposition of the 
principles which were Lincoln's guide- 
lines, and which have been guidelines for 
the Republican Party through the years: 

Mr, Chairman, Representative and Mrs. 
Halleck, distinguished guests at the head 
table, and my fellow Republicans, it ts of 
course a great privilege and a pleasure to 
have the opportunity to address this dis- 
tinguished assemblage on such an oc- 
casion. I am sure that you have all noted 
with satisfaction, as I have, the tremendous 
turnout; coming as it does on the heels of 
the which we received at the polls 
im November, the size of the crowd tonight 
indicates quite clearly that reports of the 
death of the Republican Party have been 
magnificent exaggerations, and augers well 
for the future. 

Before beginning my formal remarks, I 
would like to express the hope that my ap- 
pearance here this evening will serve to lay 
to rest a certain myth concerning univer- 
sity professors which has received rather wide 
circulation of late: It is not true that all 
professors of political science in the United 
States in the 1960's are liberal Democrats. 
And some of you may someday want to tell 
your grandchildren that on 12, 
at you actually saw and heard one who 
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As your county prosecutor, Hanna, 
indicated in his very kind introduction, I 
am a transplanted easterner, who has left 
the State of his birth and taken up residence 
elsewhere not in order to run for the US. 
Senate—which as you are well aware is a 
very popular reason for changing residence 
these days; rather, I haye come to Indiana to 
assume & teaching position on the faculty 
of a great university, and thereby to reside 
in the heartland of America—that part of 
America which, it seems to me, best repre- 
sents in this age of collectivism the spirit of a 
free people, that part of America which nur- 
tured the giant of history whose memory we 
honor here this evening. And we are assem- 
bled this evening to renew, to rekindle in 
ourselves, that spirit of a free America; and 
to renew it by recalling for ourselves once 
again Abraham Lincoln’s contribution to its 
formation. By so doing, we hope to draw 
from it the strength to weather the serious 
hours ahead. 

For there can be no doubt that these are 
serious hours—for us assembled at Purdue 
on this February 12, for all Republicans 
gathered at similar dinners across the Na- 
tion, for all Americans, for all mankind— 
and I shall therefore speak to you in serious 
tones, 
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A little more than six decades. ago, half- 
way around the globe in Zurich, Switzerland, 
a bald and stocky middle-ciass lawyer wrote 
a short treatise which he entitled “What Is 
To Be Done.” Released soon afterward to 
an unreceptive world, the little pamphlet 
was largely ignored by its intended reader - 
ship, the working class of Europe, and totally 
unnoticed by the statesmen then presiding 
over the power centers of the West, its cir- 
culation, in fact, as James Burnham has 
noted, was restricted to a rather motley group 
of emigre revolutionaries scattered through- 
out the capitals and major cities of Europe. 
But ignored though it was, that short pam- 
phiet contained a blueprint. for world revo- 
lution whose course races on in today's 
world, virtually unchecked. Its past suc- 
cesses are revealed by a brief examination of 
a world atlas: 63 years after the publication 
of “What Is To Be Done,” Marxism-Lenin- 
ism—the revolutionary doctrine expounded 
within its pages—is more than a mere set of 
ideas; it is a way of life for nearly s billion 
people in 13 nations, whose territory covers 
nearly one-third of the total land surface of 
the earth. It is, moreover, the organizing 
doctrine for revolutionary parties in 75 addi- 
tional natlons—partles large and small, pow- 
erful and impotent—all engaged In an un- 
ceasing struggle to extirpate from the very 
face of the earth all other political doctrines 
and systems and movements, and to replace 
them with their own narrowly rigid version 
of the good society. The author of the 
pamphlet was, of course, the man we know 
as V. L Lenin; and six decades after the 
publication of his treatise Americans who 
have never heard his name confront the con- 
sequences of his mind, his energy, and his 
fearful talent. 

In fact, for better or for worse, the entire 
recent record of American foreign policy and 
indeed of world history is very largely the 
record of our attempts to understand and 
counteract those consequences. 

You ask, What has all this got to do with 
our topic for thisevening? Justthis. Forty 
years, almost to the day, before the publica- 
tion of Lenin’s pamphlet, another middle- 
class lawyer—this one tall, rather slender, 
and anything but bald, put his pen to paper 
in Washington, D.C., and Issued another in 
the long series of documents which together 
constitute America’s political heritage, pro- 
claiming that freedom is the ultimate politi- 
cal value for all mankind. That document 
we know as the Emancipation Proclamation, 
and its author is known to history as the 
Great Emancipator, not only because he freed 
the slaves, but because his entire life 1s testi- 
mony to the glory of a free society. 

Lenin and Lincoln—wholly dissimilar in 
personal appearance, in manner of living, in 
political philosophy—alike only in the com- 
mon first and last letters of their surnames, 
and in the symbolic equality which the 
thought of each has come to assume for the 
contending forces in the revolution of our 
time. It is normally thought that only com- 
munism offers the people of the world a 
revolution In the 20th century, but the truth 
is that the democratic way of life offers to 
mankind a far more profound revolution, 
promises, in short, a liberation of the human 
spirit unknown in world history, And the 
conflict between these two reyolutions—the 
Communist revolution and the democratic 
revolution—represents the crisis of our age. 
It is a conflict which goes forward on many 
levels; but I would suggest that at its most 
fundamental level, it is a conflict of spirit—a 
conflict essentially moral in nature that will 
be won by that force which succeeds in con- 
vincing the greater number of men that its 
principles represent the common aspirations 
of humanity. 

And what are the ingredients of the spirit 
of freedom, the principles which we offer in 
opposition to the oppressive dogmas of 
Marxism-Leninism? They are, I suggest, 
nothing more nor less than the principles 
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first Republican President, and which con- 
stitute the Republican spirit today. 

The highlights of that career are of course 
familiar to all of you, for they have been 
immortalized in poetry and in prose, in the 
legendary tales which are a part of the con- 
ventional wisdom of our society and in the 
ponderous tomes of our academicians. 
Every American knows of Lincoln’s birth in 
the humblest of surroundings in the Ken- 
tucky Appalachian country; of his family’s 
move west, like that of countless thousands 
of others in the period of our national migra- 
tion, in search of the American dream; of 
his raiisplitting and boatman days in south- 
ern Indiana, where he spent the formative 
years of his life. Equally familiar is his early 
entrance into the rough and tumble world 
of Illinois Whig politics; his three-term 
service in the State legislature and his leader- 
ship of the Whig forces there, his thrilling— 
if unsuccessful—attempts to win election to 
the U.S. Senate, and his role in the founding 
of the Republican Party all mark him as one 
of the prominent political leaders in the long 
history of party politics in the United States. 
And, finally, history has ranked Lincoln 
among the greatest of Presidents, the savior 
of the Federal Union, whose resolute refusal 
to shrink from the use of force in defense of 
the right made possible the astounding 
growth of the American Republic in the last 
century, and our emergence on the interna- 
tional scene as a world power. All this is 
familiar to you, and I need not therefore 
try to emulate those who have written of his 
life more eloquently than can I. 

But with the principles which inspired 
that career you may not be as intimately 
familiar; it unfortunately appears to be true 
that the Republican Party during the course 
of the past several decades has chosen to 
define its position most often in terms of 
immediate issues, and only rarely in terms of 
a carefully articulated body of fundamental 
principle. This, I believe, has cost us dearly; 
and as a contribution to the self-analysis 
in which our party is currently engaged, I 
would like to attempt a brief summary of 
the ingredients of the Republican spirit. 

1. The Republican spirit is infused with 
a spirit of realism, infused with an aware- 
ness of the limits set by human nature it- 
self to the achievement of the good, infused 
with a sense of the possible. The Republi- 
can knows that precisely because of the kind 
of being that man is, he will choose the 
wrong road as often as the right, he will 
neglect his obligations as often as he will 
meet them, he will abuse political power as 
often as he will employ it as the servant of 
justice. The Republican knows that precise- 
ly because of the kind of being that man is, 
utopian solutions to problems in the politi- 
cál and social order cannot work must, in 
fact, lead inevitably to disaster. And I re- 
mind you that the entire career of Abraham 
Lincoln reflects his own essential realism, 
his willingness to work with conditions as 
he found them, his refusal to commit him- 
self to crusades for unattainable ends. Per- 
haps best indicative of his attitude—and 
least remembered today—was his funda- 
mentally gradualist approach to the question 
of the abolition of slavery, reflected in his 
insistence that abolition ought to proceed at 
a pace which took into account existing con- 
ditions in the South. This insistence of Lin- 
coln’s, of course, earned him the lasting 
enmity of the radicals in his own party. 

2. The Republican spirit includes a pro- 
found respect for history and for tradition. 
The Republican asserts that the pattern of 
future events will largely resemble those of 
the past, that history is one of our most 
reliable teachers, that what has worked well 
in the past is likely to work well, with appro- 
priate modifications, in the future. Here let 
me remind you of Lincoln’s profound re- 
spect for the work of the founders of the 
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American Nation, and his insistence that 
their work must not be undone, even at the 
cost of a bloody Civil War. 

3. Upon his understanding of political 
reality and of history rests the concept of 
government and governmental power which 
lies at the core of the Republican's political 
position, Because of his understanding of 
human nature, the Republican knows that 
the social and economic Injustice that lies 
all about us can only partially and gradually 
be eliminated through common action in 
this political order, atid partially eliminated 
at that only after arduous and long struggle. 
He knows, moreover, with Lord Acton, that 
all power tends to corrupt—is likely to be 
abused—and that therefore the power of any 
man or group of men to direct the lives of 
others must be carefully circumscribed lest 
it degenerate into tyranny, And he knows 
that the record of several thousand years of 
recorded human history bears unimpeach- 
able witness to the degeneration of political 
power into tyrannical government. 

Therefore, the Republican spirit embodies 
a notable suspicion of the overly powerful 
state and a favorable disposition toward 
limited government, toward the separation, 
diffusion, and checking and balancing of 
political power rather than its concentra- 
tion. Today's Republican believes with 
Abraham Lincoln that a government should 
do for its citizens only what its citizens 
cannot do for themselves. And so, too, the 
Republican is an ardent defender of the 
American constitutional system, which is 
characterized by a limited national govern- 
ment, by the principle of federalism, by a 
system of separation of powers and checks 
and balances; for the Republican believes 
that we haye developed in the United States 
the best governmental system yet devised for 
the protection of freedom. 

4. The Republican spirit rests on a belief 
in liberty—not only because the alternative 
promises unimaginable horror, but more im- 
portantly because the path of freedom is the 
only path to the fulfillment of the indi- 
vidual and to the achievement f that which 
man as a being is peculiarly capable, the 
only path which permits him to exercise 
those God-given faculties of soul and mind 
and body which set us apart from the apes. 
And the Republican spirlt rests, also, on a 
belief in equality—not a suffocating equal- 
ity, imposed from above, that would make 
every man like every other man, but moral 
equality and equality of opportunity, a 
guarantee to every individual that he shall 
receive the change to enjoy the blessings of 
liberty. And here once again Lincoln is our 
exemplar: for what is his life but a testi- 
monial to the possibilities for achievement 
offered to the free man by a free society? 

5. The Republican spirit manifests a be- 
lief in the need for order imposed by law, 
and for social responsibility on the part of 
government and citizen alike. Too aware 
of the moral ambiguity of human nature 
not to recognize that liberty can readily de- 
generate into license, the Republican insists 
on & most careful balancing of the claims 
of freedom and order, and demands that his 
government stand ready to protect the free- 
dom of all against the abuse of freedom by 
some. And all Republicans acknowledge 
their obligation and the obligation of gov- 
ernment to the unfortunate members of our 
society who, through no fault of their own, 
have been unable to share in the good life 
of a bountiful America. But we insist, as 
did Lincoln, that this obligation is to be 
fulfilled through the framework of a free 
society, and must never degenerate into a 
simple exercise in yote buying through 
promises of ever-larger expenditures from 
the public treasury. 

6. And, finally, the Republican spirit is 
infused with respect for the free economy 
and for the right of property. This respect 
is founded on the recognition that freedom 
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is indivisible; that logically and historically 
economic freedom cannot be separated from 
other kinds of freedom; that economic 
power cannot be separated from political 
power; that economic power concentrated in 
the hands of government is just as immediate 
a threat to liberty as political power so con- 
centrated. If freedom is to have any meaning 
at all, it surely must include the opportunity 
to employ to the full our talents and abilities, 
the opportunity to enjoy the fruits of our 
labor, the opportunity to accumulate wealth 
and to utilize it in accordance with our de- 
sires—all, of course, within a framework of 
social responsibility. 

And on behalf of both these principles— 
respect for order and for property as the 
bulwark of the good society—Lincoln spoke 
eloquently throughout his public life, 
There is no grievance,” he said, that is a 
fit subject for redress by mob law.“ And in 
one of the last public addresses of his life, 
his 1864 speech to the New York Working- 
men's Association, he said: “Property is the 
fruit. of labor—property is desirable—is a 
positive good in the world. That some 
should be rich, shows that others may be- 
come rich, and hence is just encouragement 
to industry and enterprise. Let not him 
who is houseless pull down the house of 
another; but let him labor diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example ās- 
suring that his own shall be safe from 
violence when built.” 

These, I think, are the ingredients of 
the Republican spirit, the principles to 
which all Republicans are dedicated and 
which distinguished us from almost all 
Democrats, the principles which we offer in 
opposition to the spirit of collectivism ram- 
pant in today's world. And it is within the 
framework of these principles that the Re- 
publican seeks his solutions to the complex 
problem of 20th-century America: he looks 
long and hard at proposals for further expan- 
sion of national governmental responsibility 
for the lives of Americans; he favors instead 
expanding the scope of State and local and 
private responsibility in meeting social 
problems; moreover, he believes that in to- 
day's affluent society a good number of our 
problems can be met at those levels. The 
Republican, further, examines each problem 
on its merits, in search of a solution that 
is satisfactory within the framework of a 
free social order, and on this basis takes his 
stand on such issues as medicare, on poverty 
wars, on aid to education, on welfare. And 
in the course of this examination he looks 
with care at the possible effect of policy pro- 
posals on the American constitutional sys- 
tem—a system which in its original con- 
ception provided for the balanced distribu- 
tion of governmental power among three 
branches of Government, and provided most 
of all for reasoned deliberation on public 
problems by a Congress of the people's rep- 
resentatives. And when the Republican ex- 
amines that system today, he sees it under 
relentless attack by proponents of a political 
orthodoxy who favor a constant aggrandize- 
ment of presidential power, a steady reduc- 
tion in the prerogatives of Congress, and & 
regularized usurpation by the Supreme Court 
of the legislation function. Against all this 
the Republican offers increasing resistance— 
as Lincoln himself had to struggle constant- 
ly in his time to maintain the balance of our 
constitutional system against those who 
would have made the President and the Su- 
preme Court the pawns of a dominant legis- 
lature. 

Now what do our critics say of the Re- 
publican spirit as it unfolds in the 1960's? 
First, they charge that the Republican spirit 
is essentially negative, that we oppose every 
attempt to deal with the complex forces at 
work in our time, and Initiate no counter- 
proposals of our own. Well, let me remind 
you that Lincoln's political posture had its 
negative aspects, also: he opposed slavery, 
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revolution, and tyranny, and we too oppose 
all those things. But of course the charge 
is utterly without foundation, because for 
each and every negative Republican position 
there is s position corollary. Republicans 
are not merely against collectivism and over- 
centralization of governmental power; they 
are for a maximization of individual Initia- 
tion, for a strengthened Federal system, for 
& free society. Republicans are not merely 
against a socialized economic system; they 
are for the right of business managers to di- 
rect their affairs according to the dictates of 
eMoiency, for the rights of private ownership, 
for a free economy. Republicans are not 
merely against undue expansion of plebi- 
scitary presidential power; they are for a Con- 
gress that will carefully consider policy pro- 
Posals in accordance with the needs and de- 
Sires of our citizenry, for an educated public 
opinion, for constitutional government, Re- 
publicans are not merely against centraliza- 
tion of medical care and public welfare; they 
are for the right of individuals to choose 
freely their own hospitals end doctors, for 
the right of doctors to practice medicine in 
accordance with scientific wisdom rather 
than the predilections of bureaucrats, for the 
expansion of personal and local community 
Charity, and the dispensation of that charity 
to those in need, not to those for whom 
feeding at the public trough has become a 
Way of life. 

And secondly, our critics say that our so- 
lutions are oversimplifications, are unrealis- 
tic—sultable perhaps for a bygone age, but 
Unrelated to and therefore dangerous in the 
Complex world of the 20th century. Well, 
let me remind you that it Is not the Republi- 
Can Party which in 1965 has promised to 
eliminate poverty, evil, and ignorance from 
the world by spending a few billion dollars 
Of the taxpayers’ money. What could be 
More naive, more unrealistic, than that? 
And it is not the Republican Party which has 
a single, pat solution to every problem which 
besets our society—establish a new branch of 
the Federal bureaucracy, and open up once 
More the Federal Treasury. Indeed, I ask 
You what could be less complex, more simplis- 
tic than that? And let me remind you that 
tt is not the Republican Party which for 
45 years has consistently misunderstood the 
Purposes of the forces of collectivism in the 
wor 


tactics for an indication that the 
lion is at last ready to lie down with the 
lamb, and that peace on earth is just over 
the horizon. What could be more unrealis- 
tic—or more dangerous—than that? 

No, it is not the Republican Party which 
Promises to the American people in today’s 
Compiex world prosperity through collectiv- 
ism and peace through retreat. The Re- 
Publican, in fact, offers no simple solutions 
to the problems which beset our society. 
He offers instead a philosophy rooted in prin- 
ciple, in enduring values ascertained through 


he offers this path under no illusions 
that herein Mes the road to the millenium, 
but rather in the conviction that a great so- 
Clety which is truly human is one in which 
Men are provided the maximum opportunity 
Tor self-fulfillment in liberty. And finally, 
Offers this path not only to Americans, but 
to the entire world, as our answer to Lenin's 
Question, “What is to be done?” As Lin- 
Coln phrased it as he faced the crisis of war 
in 1261, “This issue embraces more than the 
fate of the United States. It presents to the 
Whole family of man the quostion whether 
® constitutional republic, or democracy—a 
Bovernment of the people, by the same peo- 
Ple—can or can not maintain its integrity 
against its * * * foes.” 

My fellow Republicans, we have in the sec- 
Ond half of the 20th century an enormous 
Tesponsibility. For our task is nothing less 
than that of resurrecting in the heart of an 
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America surfeited with the spoils of affluence 
the spirit of Lincoin, the Republican spirit, 
the spirit of freedom. As Lincoln told Con- 
gress in his special message of December 
1862, “Fellow citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory.” Indeed. we cannot; and if we are 
equal to the task, if we can close ranks be- 
hind the principles which unite us, and cease 
the petty squabbling that js reducing us to 
impotence, we shall succeed in resurrecting 
the spirit of a free America; and government 
of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple shall indeed not perish from the earth, 
but rather shall win the world; and when in 
the hereafter we meet Lenin's ghost, we can 
say to him with pride, "Your countrymen are 
living in freedom.” 


An Airline Looks at Supersonic 
Transports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OY INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, a 
great deal of publicity has been given to 
the continuing study with respect to the 
development of a supersonic aircraft. 
Recently, Mr. R. W. Rummel, the vice 
president for planning and research, 
Trans World Airlines, addressed the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers in Phila- 
delphia on the subject “An Airline Looks 
at Supersonic Transports.” 

Mr. Rummel has been associated with 
the aviation industry for many years and 
is as an outstanding authority 
in the field of aviation design. He has 
devoted a major effort in recent months 
to the development of an American SST 

Mr. Rummel is a member of 
the National Aviation and Space Asso- 
ciation, one of the top level research co- 
ordinating groups in NASA. 

He is also a member of the Institute 
of Aeronautical Science and the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. He has ap- 
peared on many occasions before various 
governmental committees and commis- 
sions concerned with aviation and also 
has served as an expert witness before 
committees of Congress. 

At this time I would like to have in- 
serted in the Recorp excerpts from Mr. 
Rummel's remarks on the SST program 
as a valuable document on this most im- 
portant subject. 

Mr. Rummel’s remarks follow: 
EXCERPTS FROM “Aw AMRMLINE LOOKS AT SUPER- 

SONIC TRANSPORTS,” aN ADDRESS BY R. W. 

RuMMEL, VICE PRESIDENT, PLANNING AND 

RESEARCH, Trans WORLD AIRLINES, BEFORE 

THE PHILADELPHIA SECTION, BOCIETY or 

AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, DECEMBER 9, 1964 

There are many reasons why it is right to 
proceed with the development of U.S. super- 
sonic transports. In the past, the public has 
always selected the fastest mode of trans- 
portation, even when some fare increase has 
been involved, There isn't any question but 
what the SST will provide greater public 
convenience for many flight segments by re- 
ducing trip times to one-half or even to one- 
third of the present elapsed time. 

Further, from the national policy point of 
view, the Concorde must be viewed as a 
threat to U.S. balance of payments, the 
maintaining of a healthy U.S. aircraft manu- 
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facturing industry, and quite possibly main- 
taining a healthy U.S. airline industry as 
well. An unhealthy airline industry could 
result if the ratio of deliveries between US. 
and foreign airlines were adversely affected 
in the future. Additfonally, to a degree, U.S. 
prestige in world markets generally could be 
adversely affected by our lack of leadership 
in aviation, Aviation in general and SST’s 
in particular require advancement in so 
many technologies that loss of leadership 
here is tantamount to loss of leadership else- 
where. This should be avoided, 

Further, a sizable plum“ is involved 
Total airplane sales for the U.S. supersonic 
transport would probably run upwards of $9 
billion. Finally, development of the super- 
sonic transports is a logical step toward still 
greater speeds which will become technologi- 
cally possible later on. 

The airlines are properly and naturally 
concerned with such important factors as 
(1) are the basic economics of the design 
satisfactory and would operations be suffi- 
ciently reliable and safe? And (2) will the 
supersonic transport be socloligically accept- 
able both on the ground and in the air? 
How really bad is the boom, and what will 
public response be to it? Also, I believe 
many airlines currently express less than all- 
out enthusiasm for the SST because of the 
risk of need for financing and the making of 
principal investments prematurely. These 
are all reasonable concerns at this stage of 
supersonic transport developments. 

Speaking for TWA only, I am confident 
U.S, manufacturers, working in partnership 
with the Government and the airlines, can 
and will, given the chance, produce a fine, 
acceptable SST. Acting on reliance in this 
belief, TWA placed the first order for the U.S. 
supersonic during early October 
last year. We have 10 U.S. supersonic trans- 
poria on order, plus six Concordes, a total of 

At this point, I can't help but interject a 
compliment to the administration and es- 
pecially to the FAA for its fine handling of 
the U.S, supersonic transport program to 
date. The program has been constructive 
and schedules have been maintained. The 
FAA's perspicacity in haying offered delivery 
positions when it did is certainly note- 
worthy. The evidence of this is the relative 
sale of delivery positions of the Concorde and 
the U.S. project since the time U.S, delivery 
positions were first offered. 

Twenty-nine Concorde delivery positions 
were om the books when the United States 
first made its delivery positions available. 
Today, 45 Concorde delivery positions have 
been ordered, an increase of 16. During the 
same time, 91 U.S. delivery positions have 
been sold. This is indeed a fine expression 
of confidence in the ability of U.S. industry 
and the Government. One cannot help but 
wonder, however, had the U.S. program not 
moved forward when it did, how many more 
Concorde delivery positions might have been 
sold. Probably quite a few. Also, if the U.S. 
program should now slow down and the Con- 
corde should continue, would the Concorde 
receive renewed interest? I believe it is safe 
to say that it would. 

However, be this as it may, hats off to 
Messrs. Halaby and Bain of the FAA for a 
job well done. 


My personal appraisal of Concorde techni- 
cal progress resulting from recent trip to 
Toulouse and Bristol is broadly and simply 
that the Concorde technical development is 
on schedule. f 

Unfortunetely, however, it is still too soon 
to rely on evaluations of the economic char- 
acteristics of the Concorde. Further prog- 
ress will be made, and more will be learned 
about this project as time goes on. Even so, 
it appears that the volumetric limit of the 


design, only that the volumetric 
limit of the fuselage appears especially crit- 
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ical with respect to the economics of opera- 
tion. 

I would like to observe also that the wide- 
scale use of aluminum alloys at the tempera- 
tures expected to be encountered in Con- 
corde operations may be more critical than 
the use of titanium at temperatures expected 
to be encontered in the U.S. designs. 

It is clear, also, that with two production 
lines being established, one in England and 
one in France, it is certainly reasonable to 
believe aircraft can be produced at sub- 
stantially higher production rates than are 
apparently envyisioned—around four a 
month, 

However, it appears that, depending partly 
on the nature of the U.S. program, there just 
isn't any doubt whatsoever but that the U.S. 
supersonic transport will finally be superior 
in virtually all respects except availability. 
It will be faster. It will be built of better 
materials. It will have more efficient power- 
plants. It will carry more payload, And, 
I am sure everyone would agree it will have 
the “edge” of greater research, development, 
and production resources which exist in the 
United States. 

One reason why the U.S. transports have 
gained deserved worldwide acceptance and 
recognition is the fact that the manufactur- 
ers, through cooperation with and participa- 
tion by the airlines, have been able to inject 
the lessons learned from operating experi- 
ence into their designs. 

This practice should be continued through 
out the SST development period. I'm sure 
the airlines are eager to continue to par- 
ticipate. 

Once the airplane is built, preservice test- 
ing is an absolute prerequisite, and this 
probably will have to be quite extensive. 
I have often been a little bemused by the 
firmness with which various groups have 
declared the need for a specific number of 
hours of prerevenue service filght testing. 
One group will claim that this must be 5,000 
hours, another 2,000 hours, another 3,000 
hours, ete. I would observe that the amount 
of such flight testing which is appropriate 
can only be determined once the whole of 
the developmental testing program is known 
and understood. 

It appears obvious that the program which 
is most certain to produce the best airplane 
is that program which requires the develop- 
ment and testing of prototype aircraft, and 
then further refinement and testing prior to 
producing aircraft in quantities, This is 
the surest but not necessarily the quickest 
Way to produce operational supersonic trans- 
ports. It probably is the quickest way to 
produce fully acceptable supersonic trans- 
ports, however. 

It is clear the prototype program not only 
produces the best airplanes but it is the 
most economical course to follow when all 
program costs are considered. Further, a 
dual prototype type program offers more 
advantages than a single prototype type 
program. ` 

The main difference between the proto- 
type and production type programs is that 
the prototype program allows for the in- 
corporation of needed design improvements 
in the production aircraft which flows from 
experience with the prototype aircraft. 

These might involve items ranging from 
aerodynamics and primary structure to im- 
proved system designs, accessories, and hard- 
ware. The prototype program permits needed 
improvements to be developed and incor- 
porated without the encumbrance of sizable 
investments in production components. 
Thus, this type program accommodates the 
normal development cycle of fabrication, 
test, redevelopment, and the incorporation 
of the maximum number of fixes and im- 
provements before rather than after com- 
mercial operations are undertaken. Fur- 
ther, such important aspects as sonic boom 
ground overpressures and operational pro- 
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cedures would be better defined and under- 
stood prior to investing hundreds of millions 
of dollars in production components. Also, 
it is always much more difficult to justify 
design improvements after production is 
heavily underway than before. 

The prototype program would not only 
produce the best airplanes, but this kind 
of a program would be more economical. 
I'd like to show you how I arrive at this 
conclusion. Direct operating cost (less crew 
pay) for an industry fleet of 200 to 300 SST"s 
operated for 15 years totals just over $2714 
and $41 billion, respectively. If only 5 per- 
cent of this would be saved through im- 
proved design that would result from the 
prototype“ program, a savings of about $1.4 
and $2 billion would result for the 200- and 
300-plane fleet, respectively. An account by 
account examination of direct operating 
costs indicates that all elements other than 
crew pay can be affected by excellence of 
design. 

There is sufficient merit to the arguments 
I have presented to warrant giving most 
serious consideration to adopting the dual 
prototype type program for the development 
and production of U.S. supersonic transports. 
I would commend serious consideration to 
this by government officials and industry 
alike. It seems clear that not only the best 
airplane, but considering all costs the most 
economical airplane, would result if such a 
program were undertaken. It must be recog- 
nized that there Is one prime disadvantage 
involved and that is that the prototype ap- 
proach would require approximately 2% 
years longer to produce aircraft for com- 
mercial dellvery—but this time would be 
well spent. 

Now, in conclusion, I'd like to take a 
moment to summarize. briefly some of the 
more salient points of this fairly broad and 
ranging-discourse: 

1. The United States should continue su- 
personic transport technical developments 
without interruption. 

2. The Government program to date has 
been constructive and worth while. 

3. There is no serious question but that 
the U.S. airplane will be substantially su- 
perior to the Concorde. This is not to say, 
however, that the Concorde may not be 
worthwhile. 

4. The nature of the technical develop- 
ment program is one of the prime keys to 
economic success for the U.S. SST. Thor- 


oughgoing tests at every phase of develop- ; 


ment are an absolute prerequisite for pro- 
ducing the best possible airplane, 

5. The prototype rather than production 
type program would not only produce the 
best airplanes, it would likely do it more 
economically. The dual prototype program 
should be given most serious consideration. 


A Bill To Increase Veterans’ Funeral 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced legislation to increase the 
amount payable on account of the fu- 
neral expenses of certain veterans from 
$250 to $300. 

In these days, it is not only the cost 
of living that is going up, but the cost 
of dying as well. The present allowance 
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of $250 for burial expenses is obviously 
inadequate today. 

I am therefore proposing that this 
burial allowance be increased to a more 
reasonable and more realistic amount. 
Even $300 is by no means enough, but it 
is at least a step in the right direction 
in trying to take care of our veterans 
who pass on. I hope the Members of this 
House will give this bill its strong sup- 
port. 


Mr. Robert C. Brown, of Fort Myers, Fla., 
Writes on France’s Debts to United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
France has surprised many students of 
international affairs recently with a de- 
mand for gold in exchange for U.S. dol- 
lars which have contributed so much to 
France's present postwar well-being. 

Mr. Robert C. Brown, of Fort Myers, 
Fla., has written the editor of the Fort 
Myers News Press outlining the condi- 
tions surrounding France’s present posi- 
tion in the U.S. gold crisis, as well as her 
position as regards the situation in South 
Vietnam. With his usual articulate 
form, Mr. Brown sums up the reasons 
why France is in a position of importance 
among world powers, and I place his let- 
ter in the Recorp at this point: 

A very enlightening quote in the papers 
the other day, which was attributed to the 
French foreign minister, Couve de Mourville, 
gives an interesting light on the present play 
of France on the balance-of-payments mat- 
ter. His quote, “The weak who know how to 
play on their weakness are strong. This is 
the secret of women and the developing 
countries,” 

To make the play is one thing but to flaunt 
it in the face of the world and what is con- 
sidered world opinion is another matter. 
Any failure to react to such a brazen state- 
ment is to give it the currency of a truth un- 
challenged. Certainly this is a true exposi- 
tion of the De Gaulle position. Defeated in 
1954 when she suffered the loss of Indochina, 
defeated again in Algeria, proclaiming a 
grandeur of which we are the guarantor, 
France is in fact the weak man of Europe, a 
strawman of enormous stature but a man of 
straw, incapable of defending the exalted 
position to which she aspires. Her position 
is not the making of any one U.S. political 
party. It is the result of a continuing policy 
under both parties—1954 was one party, 1960 
another. In 10 years since Dienbienphu 
France, with our help, has overcome the de- 
bacle of Indochina and Algeria and now she 
puts us on the fiscal ropes. 

France won't pay what she owes us. 
France has never honored her commitments 
to NATO which is the shield that defends her. 
France, which is in arrears to the UN. 
France which knows how to lead from weak- 
ness can do these things and we are rendered 
as helpless as a man before a cobra. If we 
did any one of these things can you imagine 
the hue and cry. 

If we are not now at a point where we 
must think of our national interests first, 
then our representatives in Washington owe 
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it to a bewildered people to tell us how our 
interests are served when we continue to dish 
out largesse to France which owes us 60 
much more for so very long a time. And 
while we are at it, is Douglas Dillon the man 
to judge our position in light of the fact 
that he has what might be considered a 
conflict of interest in the large French hold- 
ings of he and his family? 

This gold drain matter has now reached 
a point where not only do we get hurt but our 
good friends, those who do not demand gold, 
Will be hurt as well; They must now weigh 
the question of can they or can't they with- 
hold the demands that they might make. 
Weak France can pull down the whole struc- 
ture and only we can stop her by pointing 
out that we now demand she finally pay us 
what she owes us. 

She owes it. She knows that she owes it. 
Our Treasury Department knows that she 
Owes it. 

T have in the file a letter from the Treasury 
Department which states. The United States 
regards defaulted World War I debts as valid 
Obligations due this country. Monetary au- 
thorities note that the United States entered 
into its present commitments without any 
Teservations on World War I debts.” 

What sre we waiting for? If there is some 
Overriding reason, some awful development 
of a guilt complex which is state secret, isn't 
it about time now that instead of lowering 
the gold backing on our money we make a 
~ terrific effort to protect it and explain to the 
American people why we act like a debtor 
when the whole world and every banker 
knows that we are a creditor. 

Aren't we big enough to stand up to a man 
who taunts us with the quotation which 
Opened this letter? Is it indeed a bad mark 
to be patriotic? Isn't it just as important 
to protect ourselves as Vietnam? Isn’t it just 
as tmportant to husband our wealth as to 
pour billions into foreign aid, billions which 
France borrowed and won't pay back, mil- 
lions of free ald which we gave from the full- 
ness of our hearts when she was down. 

Wasn't there anything mutual in the 1944 
45 invasion which freed France from Hitler? 
Oh yes. 
We were saying our skins, too. But we did 
save theirs and I truly believe that there are 
Many Americans who feel as I do. We ask 
no thanks but we don’t deserve arrogance. 
Let those who share this feeling write to Sen- 
ators and Congressmen and send this clip- 
Ping along. 

Roperr C. Brown. 


Santa Clara County Lawyers Join 
Mississippi Vote Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I doubt if any other county bar 
association has been better represented 
in the legal work involved in the Missis- 
Sippi vote challenge case than the Santa 
Clara County Bar Association of Cali- 
fornia. Of the 100 lawyers from the 
Northern States who volunteered to go 
down to Mississippi to help in taking 
depositions, 8 of them came from my 
home county of Santa Clara. They went 
as a matter of conscience, to help prepare 
a case for disfranchised citizens who can 
get no help from the bar of their own 


I know the rationale of that one. 
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State. They went at their own expense, 
neglecting their own casework, for the 
period they were gone. But I am sure 
their clients in Santa Clara are as proud 
of them as I am. Since the following 
article from In Brief, the official bulletin 
of the Santa Clara County Bar Associa- 
tion, does not mention their names until 
the very end, I should like the RECORD 
to show here that among those who par- 
ticipated in this courageous and selfless 
task are John Thorne, Sol Zeltzer, Robert 
Tennant, Norman Howard, Ralph Stein- 
berg, Alister McAlister, Ted Laskin, and 
Fred Reinheimer: 

[From In Brief—Official bulletin of the Santa 

Clara County Bar Association] 

“No right is more precious in a free coun- 
try than that of having a voice in the elec- 
tion of those who make the laws under which, 
as good citizens, we must live.” 

The right to vote, as thus described by Mr. 
Justice Black fn a recent case, underlies the 
controversy which is drawing attorneys from 
all over the United States to Mississippi. At 
least eight Santa Clara County lawyers have 
volunteered to spend 1 to 2 weeks in that 
State to assist with the taking of depositions 
to support a challenge to present voting con- 
ditions. Trustees of the county bar associa- 
tion, following discussion of the issues at 
their January meeting, took no position on 
the matter. 

Basic to the Mississippi controversy is the 
allegation that thousands of Negro citizens 
of the State are being denied the right to 
vote, due to provisions of the Mississippi con- 
stitution and statutes which are alleged to be 
unconstitutional on their face and in their 
application. These laws require, among other 
things, that electors be able to read and in- 

over 200 sections of the State con- 
stitution, be able to demonstrate proof of 
good moral character, publish their names 
and addresses in the local press, and be sub- 
ject to anyone's challenge, with the registrar 


to determine the validity of each challenge., 


Allegedly as a result of such laws, their dis- 
criminatory application and the existing cli- 
mate of fear engendered by racial violence 
over civil rights activity in voter registration 
drives, only 5 percent of the adult Negro citi- 
zens in Mississippi are registered to vote as 
compared to 67 percent of the white adults. 

It is asserted that despite new civil rights 
legislation and stepped up activity by the 
Department of Justice, few inroads have been 
made to correct this situation. A different 
legal remedy, in the form of a contest of the 
election of five Mississippi Members of the 
House of Representatives, is now being pur- 
sued. The election is being challenged by 
five Negro citizens, each residing in one of 
the five Mississippi congressional districts, 
under the provisions of title 2; chapter 7, of 
the United States Code. 

Article I, section 5, of the U.S. Constitution 
authorizes each House of Congress to Judge 
the elections and qualifications of its Mem- 
bers. Title 2, chapter 7, of the United States 
Code, provides the following procedures for 
contesting the election of a Member: 

A “notice of intention“ to contest, stating 
its grounds, is filed by the contestant with 
the challenged Member—2 US.C. 201. The 
challenged Member answers—section 202. 
The contestant takes testimony of witnesses 
during a 40-day period. The Member then 
takes testimony for 40 days, and the con- 
testant is then allowed 10 days for rebuttal 
testimony—section 203. Testimony may be 
taken by noticed deposition—section 204. 
Provision is made for issuance of subpenas 
(secs. 206-12), for transmittal of depositions 
to and printing of testimony by the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, for filing 
of printed testimony with the Committee on 
House Administration (sec. 223), and for 
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filing of legal briefs (sec. 223). Attorneys are 
expressly authorized to act for the parties in 
these proceedings—sections 215, 223. 

Reportedly only three lawyers in the entire 
State of Mississippi are willing to serve in 
civil rights cases. As a result, the attorney 
representing the contestants has requested 
the aid of lawyers from other parts of the 
country. About 100 lawyers, including 8 from 
Santa Clara County, have volunteered to 
assist. 

Several members of the Santa Clara County 
Bar have formed the lawyers’ committee to 
support the Mississippi challenge, This 
group plans to solicit funds to help defray 
the travel expenses of some of the lawyers 
going to Mississippi. The committee has an- 
nounced that donations may be sent to 1884 
the Alameda, San Jose, Calif. 

Santa Clara County lawyers who either 
have already been to Mississippi or plan to 
go include John Thorne, Sol Zeltzer, Robert 
Tennant, Norman Howard, Ralph Steinberg, 
Alister McAlister, Ted Laskin, and Fred Rein- 
heimer. 


Appointment of the Honorable Kenneth 
E. BeLieu as Under Secretary of the 
Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
insert in the Appendix of the Rxcond my 
views regarding the appointment of the 
Honorable Kenneth E. BeLieu as Under 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The Senate confirmation of a Presi- 
dential appointee to even the highest 
positions in the Department of Defense— 
or any of the executive department of 
Government—is usually a rather routine 
proceeding, particularly when the in- 
dividual. concerned has been unani- 

mously recommended by the committee 
which held hearings on his qualifica- 
tions. 

However, there was a confirmation by 
the Senate on Friday, February 18, that 
was far from routine. It concerned a 
person well known and much admired 
by the members of the Armed Services 
Committee of this House, and by the 
House as a whole. I refer to the Honor- 
able Kenneth E. BeLieu. 

Mr. Speaker, I share with my col- 
leagues in this House the pleasure of 
noting the unusual enthusiasm with 
which Secretary BeLieu's nomination 
was endorsed by the Senate. Among 
those endorsing his nomination, and 
speaking specifically to it, were the 
majority leader, Senator MANSFIELD: the 
minority leader, Senator DIRKSEN; Sen- 
ator Stennis; Senator AIKEN; Senator 
SaLTONSTALL; Senator Jackson; and Sen- 
ator Dopp. These distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Senate, all of whom have 
been closely associated with Secretary 
BeLieu during his years on the staffs of 
the Armed Services Committee, the 
Space Committee, and Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee, expressed 
deep satisfaction that one of such high 
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personal and professional qualifications 
as Secretary BeLieu had been appointed 
to the position of Under Secretary of 
the Navy. 

In the course of the Senate colloquy 
endorsing Secretary BeLieu, President 
Johnson was complimented on making 
such an outstanding appointment. I 
would like, for myself, Mr. Speaker, to 
say that President Johnson’s appoint- 
ment of Secretary BeLieu is another 
demonstration of the President’s well- 
known ability to recognize, develop, and 
bring to positions of high responsibility 
in Government, persons of rare ability. 

Several years ago, then-Senator John- 
son, recognized Ken BeLieu's ability as 
a member of the professional staff of the 
Senate’s Armed Services Committee: It 
wasn't long before then-Senator Johnson 
appointed him to be the staff director for 
both the Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee and the Space Committee of 
the Senate. Both of these committees 
were chaired by then-Senator Johnson. 
We all know of the loyal and able man- 
ner in which Ken BeLieu handled these 
difficult and very important assignments. 

Shortly after the Kennedy-Johnson 
administration took office, Ken BeLieu 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. In his testimony before the 
House Armed Services Committee, he has 
impressed the members with his profes- 
sional knowledge of his job, his under- 
standing of people, his loyalty to his 
superiors, and his honesty. 

At a time when our Nation and our 
Armed Forces are faced with growing 
crisis in Asia, President Johnson has, in 
his promotion of Ken BeLieu, made a 
timely and widely appreciated contribu- 
tion to the morale of our fighting men, 
and the confidence of Congress and the 
Nation in the Department of the Navy 
and the Defense Department as a whole. 

Throughout the Navy, officers and blue 
jackets alike know that, in the new 
Under Secretary of the Navy, they have 
a person who understands the problems 
of the man in uniform. They know he 
learned these things the hard way, in 
combat in World War II, and in Korea, 
where he had his leg blown off in action. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam confident that Mem- 
bers of this House will join with me in 
extending our congratulations to Ken 
BeLieu on his appointment and confir- 
mation as Under Secretary of the Navy, 
and in complimenting President Johnson 
for making such a wise and timely con- 
tribution to the morale and efficiency of 
our fighting forces. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 
Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars conducts 


each year a voice of democracy con- 
test in which some 250,000 high school 
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students throughout the Nation partici- 
pate. The winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington, D.C., 
for final judging as guest of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

I am exceedingly proud to report that 
this year the winner in the State of Ala- 
bama is Mr. Mike Ross, of Florence; Ala., 
a resident of the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent. 
The young man’s winning speech, en- 
titled “The Challenge of Citizenship,” 
is beautifully composed and propounds 
a vital message for all Americans. This 
composition is a great credit to Mike 
Ross and to the young people of our 
Nation. 

The speech follows: 

TAE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Mike Ross of Florence, Ala.) 


We, the citizens of the United States of 
America, glory in our heritage of personal 
freedom and human dignity. 

We are the beneficiaries of the greatest 
legacy of freedom and prosperity ever in- 
herited by any people in recorded history. 
But, like so many beneficiaries, we are in- 
clined to forget the sacrifice of blood, sweat, 
and tears that purchased America and what 
we have come to call the American way of life. 
We have inherited this freedom and we have 
come to rely solely on this inheritance. 

If we wish to maintain the fruits of the 
labor of our forefathers, each of us must 
realize our potential as citizens and exercise 
it to the fullest. 

In order for the fullest capacity of our 
citizenship potential to be realized (Le., our 
ability to aid the enrichment and further 
development of our country’s heritage) we 
must have n plan to follow. We must know 
the steps which are necessary in order to 
make our latent abilities overt so that we 
may become well-informed, useful, and func- 
tional citizens. 

In order for the finished product, a useful 
citizen, to emerge from this pattern there 
are three imperative rules we must follow. 
They are: Know something. Be something. 
Do something. 

Let's take these imperatives and examine 
them one by one. 

First: We must know something. 

We must have a basic knowledge of the 
fundamental rules on which our democracy 
is established and the basic principles by 
which we are governed today. 

Then we must enlighten ourselves con- 
cerning the current happenings of our Na- 
tion and world. We must have a knowledge 
of the issues, of their causes and nature. 

In order to have this knowledge, we must 
learn to think through and evaluate the in- 
formation which is presented to us. We 
must not take these things at face value nor 
should we make hasty gencralizations. It 
is essential, first, to weigh the validity of the 
information against the biases and preju- 
dices of those who present it to us. 

Now our second rule for good citizenship: 
Be something. 

We, as citizens, must not be content with 
being parasites of society, expecting our duty 
of citizenship to be performed by a small 
minority of active patriots. We must not 
continue to drain the lifeblood of the Amer- 
ican way by forcing an extremely small group 
of active American people to bear our re- 
sponsibility of keeping for this country the 
right to bear the name of a democracy. Yes, 
Americans must be proud of their country 
and they must show this pride by being ac- 
tive in its efforts to obtain peace, freedom, 
and security for the world. 

Now the third imperative: To be a good 
citizen we must do something. 

The best way for a citizen to do some- 
thing about our rapidly deteriorating de- 
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mocracy is to express himself, In doing this 
we must share our knowledge with others. 
We must also be able to give an account 
of our beliefs in both religious and political 
matters, for we know that public opinion 
is actually based on what is sald; therefore, 
if we wish to do anything about public 
opinion we must express ourselves. 

Finally, we must revive and develop the 
ancient spirit of righteous indignation. The 
citizen who knows of public wrongdoing and 
remains silent through indifference of 
cowardice is as reprehensible as the wrong- 
doer. The Founding Fathers were willing 
to pledge their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor to hand us our sacred 
heritage of freedom. Too often we hear so- 
called good citizens secretly complain of 
corruption or injustice but refuse to lift a 
finger to expose or correct it. Their excuse 
is “Why stick your neck out,” although 
they know full well that indifference to 
such evil is a deadly cancer that is rapidly 
knawing at the vitals of representative gov- 
ernment. Yet, it has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated that “the humblest citizen, when 
clad in the armor of a righteous cause, is 
stronger than all the hosts of error.” 

Thomas Wood Stevens in the closing lines 
of his epic poem “Pagent of Virginia” sounds 
& present day challenge to all Americans 
when he says: 


“And this high charge I give unto my 
children: 

Forget not; hall not; shape the years to 
come, 

That those who save us our great heritage 
shall not be shamed. 


“Lift up your hearts and live greatly, 

That the strong spirit of our mighty dead, 
May seem to live again in you, and sway, 
Far Into the future, equal destinys.” 


Every citizen of the United States of 
America has a grave duty, a duty to himself, 
his fellow man, and his posterity, to exercise 
his rights in government in order to preserve 
for this country the freedom for which our 
forefathers so vallantly struggled. 

Today, more than ever, we must heed 
duty's call to put determination in our 
steps, rigidity in our backbones, and a zeal- 
ous fervour in our efforts to further the 
cause of freedom. To know all we can, be 
all we can, and do all we can for a cause 
that is incalcuably worthy of our love, our 
loyalty, and, if necessary, our lives. 


Immigration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important problems we will deal 
with in this Congress is the urgent need 
2 overhaul our entire immigration pol- 

y. 

Hardly a day goes by without my en- 
countering some instance of the irration- 
al and unjust manner in which our pres- 
ent immigration laws operate. 

The March issue of Fra Noi a monthly 
newspaper, reaching a quarter of a mil- 
lion Italian-Americans in the city of 
Chicago, contains two articles on this 
matter which perfectly illustrate my 
point. 

The first is a news dispatch from To- 
ronto reporting a top medical award to 
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Dr. Gustavo Bounous, an Italian immi- 
grant to Canada. Dr. Bounous lived for 
a short time in America but was forced 
to move to Canada when his temporary 
visa ran out. Mr. Maurice R. Marchello, 
an attorney in Chicago, uses the case of 
Dr. Bounous to show how the national 
origins quota system works to the detri- 
ment of the United States. 

I recommend these informative arti- 
cles to all of my colleagues; therefore, 
with unanimous consent, I insert them 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The articles follow: 

Dr. Bounovs Story—We Lost Hm 


Torontro—Montrealer Gustavo Bounous, 
dynamic example of brain drain at work 
in Canada’s favor, received a top national 
medical award here last night for shedding 
a bright new light on how shock from bleed- 
ing causes death. 

Dr. Bounous’ work, which won him the 
medal in surgery from the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Canada, opens 
up the possibility of saving patients who suc- 
cumb to hemorrhagic shock despite trans- 
fusions, 

An Italian surgeon trained in Turin, Dr. 
Bounous, 36, moved to Montreal early in 
1962 from Indianapolis when he was forced 
to leave the United States because his tem- 
porary visa ran out. 

Working with laboratory dogs, Dr. Bounous 
tackled the puzzle of why early transfusions 
and treatment save patients in shock from 
bleeding but fall after a certain time that 
varies from person to person. 

Dr. Bounous found that the chemical 
structures of cells in the lining of the bowel 
change in a state of shock until they reach 
& point where they can no longer accept 
oxygen. This cell exhaustion weakens the 
bowel lining, permitting poison body waste 
to escape and kill. 

Putting dogs into a state of shock by loss 
of blood, he measured the ability of intestine 
cells to accept oxygen at intervals. He found 
that chemical changes gradually reduce the 
ability to take oxygen from the blood. The 
enzyme substance that permits the trans- 
fer of oxygen from blood to cell finally is 
depleted, causing complete breakdown of 
the cell. 

If medical science can isolate and identify 
precisely what chemical is depleted in shock, 
it might someday be possible to give patients, 
who faul to respond to transfusions, a life- 
Saving injection of the chemical. 
CONGRESSMEN Must ACT Now—Buasep IMMI- 

GRATION POLICY IS BRAIN DRAIN TO UNTTED 

STATES 

(By Maurice R. Marchello) 

We as Americans of Italian origin do not 
envy Canada's gain in acquiring a fne citizen, 
but we are deeply concerned with the loss to 
America of such exemplary citizen prospects, 
due entirely to the shortsighted laws which 
limit and restrict them from entering our 
country. 

We respectfully submit that all Americans 
should be equally concerned with this “brain- 
drain”—especially our Congressmen, who now 
have the power to correct it. 

One can only conjecture how great this 
brain loss must have been over the past 
years. Just try to imagine what a tragic loss 
Of talent our country would have suffered 
in the past 30 vital years if the Italian-born 
Fermi, Fubini, and Conto—to mention a few 
outstanding scientists—had to cope with 
the quota system to gain admittance to our 
country. 

Fortunately, these three brilliant contribu- 
tors to our country, because of their special 
Circumstances, were able to avoid the immi- 
gration quota law restrictions. 

Enrico Fermi, the father of the atomic and 
nuclear age, was accorded political sanctuary 
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in our shores because he was an anti-Fascist 
exile. 

Eugene C. Pubini, the valuable Assistant to 
our Secretary of Defense McNamara, and who 
controls our military communications satel- 
lite program was admitted outside the quota 
because his wife was an American citizen. 

The late Chicagoan, Armando F. Conto, a 
television pioneer and a well-known figure 
in communications engineering, also was ad- 
mitted as a nonquota immigrant because he 
was fortunate enough to have married an 
American citizen, whom he met in Europe 
when she was a student of foreign languages. 

Congress now has the opportunity with 
presidential sanction to abolish forever the 
hypocrisy of our antiquated immigration pol- 
icy. The quota system based on where a man 
is born has too often damned the gifted 
equally with the deprived. 

American immigration policy should serve 
the best interests of Americans. While spe- 
cifically we are now pointing up the hard 
plight of the humble, talented Italian pro- 
spective immigrants, we ask no more for them 
than we do for others, regardless from whence 
they come. 

There is also the great need to correct, with 
compassion, certain wrongs done in the past. 
The agonizing separation of families brought 
about by the old quota system also is a strong 
consideration for the passage of the proposed 
legislation. 

Basically, the recommended legislation 
gives equal treatment to all. So, let us now 
search not only in the heretofore favored 
lands of the Nordic Anglo-Saxons, but let us 
also climb the hills of Rome and Turin and 
explore the Mediterranean shores where, in 
the future, perhaps another Fermi, Fubint, 
and Conto type immigrant will add luster to 
the American firmament. 

And when Congress does its rightful duty 
as urgently requested by our President and 
enacts the new legislation, the sad story of 
the U.S. loss of Dr. Gustavo Bounous will not 
be repeated. 


Taking Off—In-Flight Movies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause there have been some recent news 
reports on the possibility of prohibition 
of in-flight movies on the North Atlantic 
run, I wish to call to the attention 
of my colleagues a timely and cogent 
article in the February issue of American 
Aviation. 

The article follows: 

TAKING Orr 
(By William V. Henzey) 

It is doubtful if there ever has been a 
single addition to onboard service so well 
received by the public as in-flight entertain- 
ment. And few industry moves have been so 
productive of beneficial results. 

As a result, it is difficult to get excited 
about the opposition to movies, stereo, et al. 
by some airlines. The opposition has been 
synthetic. It had its biggest heyday during 
the IATA traffic conference in Athens last 
fall. 

But could there have been a carrier in the 
group who seriously thought the in-flight 
entertainment wave could be rolled back? 
A ban by IATA, or any other group, on 
movies would have drawn the wrath of the 
public down on the association and its mem- 
bers. In fact, we doubt that the govern- 
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ment agencies involved, particularly our 
CAB, would have done less than boot a field 
goal with the appropriate resolution. 

Some carriers talked about the added cost 
of installing movie and stereo equipment and 
indicated that once socked Into the struc- 
ture it would ultimately find its way into 
higher fares. This is ridiculous. Of course 
there is an added installation cost. But it's 
peanuts in the overall picture. 

An airline that would raise the cost angie 
would add from $1 million to $5 million to 
its annual advertising budget without bat- 
ting an eye. And if the relatively minor cost 
is worrisome to some carrier, let it cut down 
on.the supply of booze on its flights (but 
not too far). 

The fact is, no airline protest was ad- 
vanced with the idea that it would be suc- 
cessful. Airline traffic and marketing men 
will tell you their longtime regular pas- 
sengers were switching to the competitor 
who was showing a movie they hadn't seen. 

But it goes beyond drawing passengers 
from one carrier to another. TWA's Tom 
McFadden put it well recently when he said. 
“In-flight movies are the greatest contribu- 
tion to passenger relaxation since the ad- 
vent of pressurized cabins.” 

McFadden‘s polnt is that the tensions of 
first-time riders are eased and boredom on 
long filghts is relieved. And what an im- 
pact it must have on those who haven't yet 
flown to realize that somewhere, 5 or 6 miles 
up going just under the speed of sound, 
thousands of people are oblivious to every- 
thing but James Bond's newest device for 
mayhem. 

Yes, in-flight entertainment is here to 
stay and it will spread throughout the 
world’s airlines before the year is out. 


The War in Vietnam—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the fifth part of a report on Viet- 
nam by Lucian C. Warren, Washington 
correspondent for the Courier-Express, 
Buffalo, N.Y., which follows: 

[From the Buffalo a Feb. 25, 
1965] 
Tue Wan In VIETNAM, V—Reps ENTER 
Pactrrzp HAMLET 5 

(In warfare it sometimes becomes dificult 
to sustain victory after a battle has been won, 
and this is especially so in guerrilla warfare. 
Here Lucian C. Warren, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Courier-Express, discovers 
how resilient are the Red Vietcong of the 
southeast Asia jungles and how communities 
captured from them refuse to stay pacified. 
This is the fifth in a series by Warren on his 
firsthand experiences in South Vietnam.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 


DANANG, SOUTH Viernam.—A pacified ham- 
let, in the language of U.S. military advisers 
and the South Vietnamese Government. is 
one which has been successfully wrested from 
the Communist Vietcong. 

Such, supposedly, is the hamlet of Thanh 
Quit, where a few thousand South Vietnamese 
peasants reside in a 2-square-mile area, 12 
miles south of Danang, the nation’s second 
largest city. 

There is no doubt that Thanh toe was for 
many months in the grip of the Vietcong. 
So much so, in fact, that when superior U. 
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aided South Vietnamese forces drove the 
Vietcong back into the jungle, the Thanh 
Quitians weren't overly cordial to their 
rescuers, 

GRADUAL THAW 

As a matter of fact, most of the villagers 
turned their backs on their rescuers during 
the first few days, convinced that the rescue 
operation was momentary and the dreaded 
Vietcong would eventually return. 

But little by little the pacification forces 
showed they meant business. They brought 
in rice and medicine. A battalion was sta- 
tioned there along with a number of APC's 
(armed personnel cavalry vehicles) as a 
means to keep the Vietcong away. 

And when the rescurers finally erected a 
combination bamboo and barbed wire forti- 
fication around the main portion of town, 
the thaw became complete. The hamlet was 
considered totally pacified. 

RED INFESTED : 

It was to this supposedly happy scene that 
I was escorted one afternoon by Maj. John Ð, 
Hamilton, of Niles, Mich., a U.S. senior adviser 
to South Vietnamese 4th Army Cavalry. 

The road to Thanh Quit was along the 
nation’s Highway Route 1 which connects 
Danang and Saigon over a 400-mile stretch 
of some Vietcong infested territory. 

Although both Danang and Thanh Quit 
are considered pacified and relatively safe, 
the connecting road is not rated safe enough 
to travel without some form of protection. 
Hence two APO vehicles preceded and fol- 
lowed the jeep in which I rode, and there was 
one stretch of the road, where the jungle was 
only 200 yards away, that had been nick- 
named the “bamboo shooting gallery” be- 
cause of the fondness the Vietcong had for 
trying to pick off occupants of moving ve- 
hicles, particularly if they were recognized as 
Americans. 

BAROMETERS 


On this day, however, there were no inci- 
dents. As we entered the hamlet, little chil- 
dren waved gaily and shouted “Halloo, halloo, 
halloo,” 

“You can see,” said the major, “how we're 
regarded. The attitude of the children is 
always a good barometer of how their parents 
feel.” 

Alas, the children's “halloos” were a bit 
deceptive, considering the state of the village 
that day. We stopped at the headquarters 
for the South Vietnamese battalion, and the 
major suggested we take a stroll through 
town. 

“No, no,” cried Capt. Pham Van Nghin, of 
the local South Vietnamese battalion, Viet- 
cong here, Vietcong here.” 

QUICK RETURN 

In halting English, Captain Pham told his 
tale. For some reason most of the battalion 
had been moved elsewhere the day before, a 
fact that apparently the Vietcong intelligence 
was quick to gather in. They moved in 
quickly, cut the bamboo and barbed wire 
fortifications and began throwing their 
weight around. Even at this moment, some 
of the Vietcong were confiscating 
some of the town's goods at its marketplace. 

Our caravan made a quick turnabout and 
returned to Danang. Each of us had a rifle 
ready to use; we wore bulletproof vests and 


the APC’s had machineguns readied for 
action. 


A LONG, HARD WAR 

We made the trip back to Danang without 
incident, but the sudden unpacified state of 
the hamlet moved Major Hamilton to com- 
ment: 

“This is a good example of why there is 
going to be no quick solution to this war. 

“It is obvious it is going to be a long, hard 
War. It is difficult to get dramatic results 
of big, sustained victories. 
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EXPECTS TO WIN 


However, in the long run I think we are 
getting somewhere. I didn’t come over here 
with the idea of losing this war, but winning 
it. I still have every hope of doing so, and 
in spite of what happened this afternoon I 
am not discouraged.” 

I learned later that the missing battalion 
personnel was returned quickly to the ham- 
let, the Vietcong chased out again and the 
barbed wire, bamboo fortification restored. 

Pacification is a laborious, continuing, and 
repetitious process. 


Noted Writer R. O. Beckman Gives Daily 
Lift to Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr, Speak- 
er, at a time when life is taking on a new 
aspect, when busier days reach a slower 
pace, when the senior citizens reaches 
retirement, he often finds that his con- 
ception of retirement differs from reality. 
Instead of facing the challenges of youth, 
the senior citizen may be faced with 
keeping his interest alive. Rather than 
give in to idleness of the mind, indiffer- 
ence td the world around him, many of 
our senior citizens today are like the 
youth of today—they have sought to 
preserve their enthusiasm, and have re- 
fused to give in to challenges. 

One such person is Mr. R. O. Beckman, 
who's columns appear regularly in the 
Fort Lauderdale News, and who's audi- 
ence is growing regularly as well. Mr. 
Beckman's writings offer inspiration to 
his readers, and give sound principles for 
living to young and old alike. 

I include one of Mr. Beckman's col- 
umns in the Recorp at this point in order 
that he receive the widest possible 
readership: 

BURDEN OF 70 Years No REASON FoR BOREDOM 
(By R. O. Beckman) 

From a reader nearing the age of 70 come 
reflections about later life, which he and 
his wife regard as a bore. He writes: 

“Have you ever thought how depressing 
It is to wake up every morning the same oid 
person? Fulling on the same old pants or 
skirt for what will be Just another day, brew- 
ing coffee in the same old pot? Then there's 
the difficult decision of whether you want 
your eggs boiled, poached, fried, or scram- 
bled. (Why doesn't someone devise some 
new Ways?) 

“From force of habit you scan the morning 
paper or turn on the wireless, only to learn 
of more grisly deaths on the highway, ju- 
ventie delinquents that have run amok or 
more slaughter in Vietnam or the Congo. 
After coffee, you automatically reach for 
one of the brand of cigarets you smoked for 
15 years. 

“Passing a mirror on her way to the kit- 
chen, the wife makes a face and remarks 
she looks like an old hag. You can't decide 
whether it would be unconvincing to say she 
doesn't, or too early in the day to start 
an argument by agreeing with her. Time 
drags along through the day. No phone 
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calls or visitors and no mail except for ad- 
vertising that's unwanted. The clock chimes 
every hour but nothing happens. We may 
recall the joys of the good old days or re- 
new a long-standing argument as to whether 
to cash in on some stock we own or leave it 
to relatives since we have no children. And 
so to bed—exhausted from killing time.” 

If this couple is truly as bored as the letter 
implies, It is high time to take a fresh look 
at the mixed frustrations and blessings of 
life in the 1960's. Without a mental shot of 
adrenalin, they will be senile in no time. 
This can be avoided by snapping out of hum- 
drum and ho-hum, effecting a change in ideas 
and scene, and extending their interests. 
Changes in dally routine, new outside con- 
tacts, travel, community service—these lend 
new purpose, meaning, and depth to life. 
A person who looks backward too often may 
turn into a pillar of salt like Lot's wife. 

LIVE IT UP 

Why deplore or laugh at youth for its af- 
fectations or mistakes? It is generally try- 
ing on one face after another to find its own. 
Why should the couple not spend extra sav- 
ings to bring pleasure to themselves and 
others? Cicero once asked if anything could 
be more absurd than to multiply luggage 
as one nears a Journey's end. 

Dr. Harlan Hatcher, University of Michi- 
gan president, has a word of comment which 
fits age as well as youth. 

“The easiest way is to live listlessly on a 
dead level of monotony, or to drift with the 
accepted and the expected into quiet desper- 
ation. The next easiest is to consume your 
energies in undirected revolt or rebellion or 
starve them in cynicism and unbelief. The 
most difficult and most rewarding Is to com- 
bine knowledge and understanding of the 
requirements for change with those golden 
moments of clear visitation and faith in what 
it is possible for man to become. This is 
the source of Joy and the excitement of the 
creative spirit which lifts us to a higher 
level where richer values and delightful 
colors surround and support our lives.” 


Award for Excellence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Revere Journal, a newspaper 
which has covered the news for the citi- 
zens of Revere, Mass., in an objective and 
skilled manner, since 1881, won the first 
place award for general excellence among 
weekly New England newspapers having 
over 5,000 circulation. 

The award was made on behalf of the 
New England Weekly Press Association 
by President John T. Hough at the asso- 
ciation’s annual award dinner in Boston. 
More than 300 publishers, editors, and 
other members of the organization were 
there, including Postmaster General 
John Gronouski, to see a panel of eight 

ed fellows of the Nieman 
Foundation at Harvard University award 
first place to the Journal on the basis of 
its “all-round outstanding attributes and 
high professional standards.” 

I am particularly pleased to see the 
Journal recognized in this way, Mr. 
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Speaker. The managing editor and pub- 
lisher of the Journal, Mr. Sidney Curtis, 
his editor, Mr. Robert Long, and their 
Staff have maintained a high degree of 
excellence in serving their community 
both as a source of public information 
and as a forum for constructive expres- 
sion on the part of their readers, I am 
Pleased to make their recent honor 
known to my fellow Members of the Con- 
gress and to point out that the Journal 
is an example of the kind of reporting 
which makes our democratic form of 
government a working reality. 

I include at this point a reprint of the 
editorial which appeared in the Journal 
acknowledging this award: 

We Are Provp 

It was with a deep sense of personal pride 
and humility that the publisher and editor 
of the Revere Journal accepted the first 
Place award for general excellence at the 
New England Weekly Press Association An- 
nual Awards Dinner last weekend. 

Competition for the award presented to 
the winner for “all-round outstanding at- 
tributes and high professional standards” is 
keen. The judging in the contest was done 
by fellows of Nieman Foundation at Har- 
Vard University and in being declared the 
Winner in its class the Journal is justifiably 
proud. 

We are proud for many reasons. -Each 
Week we endeavor to give to the people of 
this community a newspaper encompassing 
All the events occurring in our city—from 
city council and school board sessions to the 
Meetings of the Girl Scouts and other or- 
ganizations. In these stories we deal only 
With the facts as they happen and reserve 
Sur opinions for our editorial columns. 

In an effort to see that the finished prod- 
uct is pleasing to the eye and easy to read, 
Publisher Curtis has established a type- 
Setting plant that is second to none, It 
features the latest equipment and makes the 
typography of this newspaper one of the 
best to be found anywhere. Even as this is 
being written the publisher is on a business 
trip secking to purchase an offset press 80 
that the readers of the Journal will be 
Presented their news in the latest and most 
modern manner. 

However, while we have all the material 
resources at our command, it still takes the 
hard work and dedication of a loyal group 
of employees to publish a prize-winning 
Weekly. 

The enthusiasm and tempo necessary to 
Meet this goal is furnished by Publisher 
Curtis. He strives for perfection in every 
€ndeavor and will never walk away from 
a fight, He sets a hard hitting policy and 
in following his leadership we have been 
able to publish a top weekly newspaper that 
ls looked upon with respect and admiration. 

One of the Nieman fellows who served 
as a judge in the contest in a panel dis- 
Cussion sald the Journal showed “great en- 
thusiasm for local coverage and its stories 
Were beautifully developed. It also showed 
it was a real crusading newspaper and 
backed up its fight for better government 
With strong editorials.” Another of the 
Judges stated the Journal “was well-written 
and its production was excellent.” 

We are proud of the honor that has been 

wed upon us. We attempt to give our 
Teaders the best paper possible each week 
and the presentation of this award assures 
Us that we are fulfilling this obligation—we 
Will continue to extend our efforts in order 
to prove that we are worthy of this high 
Consideration. 
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Good Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the ConcressionaL Recorp the prize- 
winning speech written by Miss Linda J. 
Thyne, of Babbitt, Nev., which she en- 
tered in the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
“Voice of Democracy” contest, this year. 
This year over 250,000 high school stu- 
dents participated in the contest com- 
peting for the four scholarships which 
are awarded as the top prizes. 

The text of speech follows: 

Goon CITIZENSHIP 


There has probably never been a time in 
our history when our citizenship was the 
subject of more widespread and anxious con- 
cern than today. 

There is always the danger that we may 
think of our citizenship too narrowly. 
When we think of citizenship, we are likely 
to think of voting, or of serving on a jury, 
or of our services as public officers, or of 
paying taxes, or of the possibility of being 
drafted into the Army as soldiers. These are 
the specific tasks of the citizen and each is of 
the highest importance, but back of them 
stands living—living so that life shall be 
good and full, free and worth of the human 
race, 

You cannot separate your citizenship and 
the exercise of your civic duties from the rest 
of your life. Your aspirations, interests, 
ideals, tastes, and habits influence the per- 
formance of your civic duties. If your life 
is noble and rich, your citizenship will ex- 
press that nobility. If you are dishonest in 
your thinking and indifferent to the well- 
being of others, these qualities will degrade 
your citizenship. 

Religious ideals have been called the foun- 
dation of citizenship. Citizenship finds its 
fullest expression in the roots of religion, 
which has ever emphasized the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. God 
gave man free will. Will to do what he 
pleases. Each person can make his own de- 
cision whether or not he wants to take up 
the challenge of citizenship. 

One of the safeguards of citizenship is 
education. The American citizen has always 
had complex domestic problems to solve and 
to act upon, We now have, in our schools, 
30 million young people who not only face 
domestic issues but who must become global 
minded. Our country and the world is 
changing so rapidly that new problems of 
life and government arise overnight and if 


-we are to meet them with full intelligence, 


we must continue our study and education 
throughout our years. 

We hear much conversation about the tre- 
mendous progress that we have made in our 
country, and we have. We certainly have 
made material progress, But where are we 
really in some respects? Namely, in the re- 
spect of citizenship? 

Although man's inventions are getting 
bigger and faster, it does not necessarily 
follow that man himeelf is getting better. 
While we have become a nation of technologi- 
cal giants, we are also rapidly becoming a 
nation of spiritual midgets, Morality is 
determined by self-interest. “What's best for 
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me” is the philosophy pursued by far too 
many people. 

Good citizenship includes a better human 
understanding, a better communication be- 
tween peoples, a better appreciation of our 
American free enterprise system and a radi- 
cally changed attitude toward government 
and political processes. 

It is the citizen's obligation to cherish and 
improve the great Inheritance of democracy 
and self-government. There must be a re- 
awakening on the part of all our people in 
their concern for individual liberty and free- 
dom of initiative. 

I believe that the dearest possession com- 
mon to everyone of our 186 million people 
is his citizenship. But I believe that the 
priceless privilege carries with it the duty as 
well as the challenge of defending our na- 
tional honor, welfare and security by every 
means necessary. 

An anonymous poet was right when he 
said: 


“Let no one tell you as you grow 
That nothing to the flag you owe, 
Let no one whisper that it means, 
But pleasant days and peaceful scenes, 
And merely calls to mind a land, 
Where wealth abounds on every hand, 
Because no more that flag will fiy, 
When men for it refuse to die.” 


Voice of Democracy Contest Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to call to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a splendid “Voice of Demo- 
cracy” essay, written by a fine young man 
in my district, the Second Congressional 
District of Louisiana. Mark Stephens, 
& student at Lutcher High School in Lut- 
cher, La., has been chosen the winning 
contestant in my State in this annual 
essay contest sponsored by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

Young Mark Stephens now has the op- 
portunity to compete with contest win- 
ners from the 50 States for four scholar- 
ship prizes: A $5,000 scholarship, first 
prize; a $3,500 scholarship, second prize; 
a $2,500 scholarship, third prize; and a 
$1,500 scholarship, fourth prize. These 
prizes will enable deserving high school 
students, who have written the top es- 
says, to help defray their expenses for 
their first year in a college or university 
of their choice. 

The VFW is to be commended for spon- 
soring this “Voice of Democracy” con- 
test—which provides young people in 
high schools across the Nation with the 
opportunity to think seriously about the 
meaning of democracy and to write stim- 
ulating essays on their personal views of 
our form of government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to offer for 
inclusion in the Recorp this thought- 
provoking essay on democracy by Mark 
Stephens of Lutcher: 
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(By Mark Stephens, Lutcher, La.) 


The American system of government is 
based on the belief that most of the people 
will be mostly right most of the time. The 
fate of America, for better or for worse, is 
entrusted to the Judgment and mercy of the 
majority. But in the deeper sense, I believe 
that the trust is meant to be shouldered by 
each individual and that all the individuals, 
working together must produce solutions to 
our problems, 

Through the years our faith in the con- 
science of America has been well placed; but 
often, prejudice, bigotry, and fear in indi- 
viduals have led people into large partisan 
groups fighting selfishly for their own in- 
terests. Good judgment has suffered and 
will continue to suffer because of this selfish- 
ness. Usually our voting has resulted in a 
middle-of-the-road approach to problems. 
But when fair and reasonable policy is 
adopted, using the good points from all sides, 
is it really always the result of the wishes 
of a tolerant, reasonable majority of the 
voters and leaders? I believe that much of 
the so-called “reason” today results from 
unreasonable people clashing together so 
hard that none gets his way entirely. 

I really believe that on several occasions 
our country has lived in spite of its citizens 
and leaders, in spite of their ignorance in 
grasping the most important challenge con- 
fronting American citizens. That challenge 
is to put emotions and reason Into their 
proper perspective and to make judgments 
based on intelligence and humanity. Men 
often forget that emotional inspiration is 
a gift and not a cause. It can give us energy, 
but it cannot be allowed to control our 
thinking. History teaches us that men are 
too diverse to be satisfied with one opinion. 
Judging many opinions requires a clear head. 

Our Government was designed to allow us 
to use the minds of many men. The Found- 
ing Fathers set up a system that allows us to 
pick the best from these many minds 
and permits us to use it to set up govern- 
ment policy. Certainly the authors of the 
Constitution realized that most ideas worth 
mentioning in Congress would be worth 
fighting for and that even if men changed 
thelr positions on issues, it would not be 
because they had changed their minds. The 
system of compromise allows these men to 
do what is best for America. But I do not 
think that we really give this system its 
best chance to work unless we are reason- 
able in our loyalty to party, State, and po- 
Utical belief. If a man is a liberal for the 
sake of being a liberal and always votes lib- 
erally and is always suspcious of anything 
that might be called conservative, he will 
cheat himself of any good conservative 
beliefs. 

I believe that there is too much of this 
prejudice today between parties and sections 
of the country. The challenge of reason has 
yet to be met completely. Certainly most 
people are not too extreme, but too many 
people are, and too many extremists influ- 
ence our thinking, and too many extremists 
are our spokesmen. This situation clouds 
the issues and makes so much of our work 
nearsighted and intolerant, Those who 
really believe that this country could ever 
become completely liberal or conservative 
and stay completely liberal or conservative 
and still survive, miss one point in history: 
That life, for people or for nations, is like a 
pendulum; it swings both ways and we have 
to be ready to swing with it when neces- 
sary. 

If we are to use our system of free thought 
and choice so that we can meet the many 
different types of problems, each individual 
American must clear the air around him as 
much as possible and find a good set of val- 
ues, As long as our opinions are shaped so 
much by narrow thinking, we shall never be 
able to go left when we need to go left, or 
right when we need to go right, or quickly 
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or slowly. We shall rise and decline and we 
may fall, like so many other nations before 
us. When the voice of patriotism is a psy- 
chiatric case who warns us to arm for pro- 
tection against the Supreme Court, when the 
spokesman for a wise and necessary belief 


such as States’ rights is an arrogant, crude 


insensitive racist; and when the voice of 
equality comes from a screaming rioter in 
the streets, this blindness is a real threat. 

But in the same fundamental reasons that 
we have for believing in God, we find cause 
for hope, hope that Americans, now and to- 
morrow, will support the cause of sane, hu- 
mane judgment and that America's promise 
can become its future. 


Virginia Winner of Democracy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a speech on the subject of The Chal- 
lenge of Citizenship, 1984-65” that won 
first prize in the State of Virginia in the 
annual Voice of Democracy contest spon- 
sored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States. Its author is C. Lin- 
wood Duncan, of Danville, Va., in my con- 
gressional district. ' 

More than 250,000 high school students 
participated in this contest, which has as 
prizes scholarships ranging in value from 
$1,500 to $5,000. The winning contestant 
from each State will come to Washington 
on March 9 for the final judging. 

In his speech which won in the Vir- 
ginia competition, my young constituent, 
I am proud to say, has shown a deep un- 
derstanding of the subject. He has 
worded his thoughts in an interesting 
manner, profound with the principles on 
which this Nation has been built, and 
with considerable originality. I hope 
they may be widely read at this time of 
international strife when they have such 
a special meaning. 

The speech follows: 

The moment of truth—December 7, 1941— 
war fell on the United States of America. A 
spontaneous reaction occurred and recruit- 
ing offices were jammed as the citizens of 
America rallied to defend their Nation, from 
which they had reaped such fullness of life 
and such purposeful living. Now, this Amer- 
ica, founded by the greatness of statesmen 
with patriotic love in their hearts, was wit- 
nessing a surge of an appreciative people. 
These people arose to the occasion to fight to 
preserve the inalienable rights established 
by their forefathers, those forefathers who 
had refused to be lured into complacency by 
mercenary demagogs. 

In retrospect the year 1776 saw a small 
group of stalwart immigrants of assorted 
nationalities establish an infant among 
nations. These people knew what it was to 
be suppressed and to feel the tron hand of 
tyranny upon their shoulders. The one goal 
of these pioneers was to carve out a land 
which, after they had molded it into one 
dedicated to honesty, Integrity, and for- 
bearance, would enable them to glean from it 
the rewards due a citizen of a free country. 
It was Alfred Lord Tennyson who wrote, 
“Our vista ever widens as we move.” Un- 
doubtedly, this must have been the unwrit- 
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ten code of the early American pioneer. 
With heart undaunted and his face turned 
toward the unknown frontier, he pushed the 
mountains and forests back, conquered the 
unbridled rivers, and strode across gaping 
gorges and burning sands. So determined 
were his efforts that the tiny handful of 
colonies became the domain of freemen and 
the harbor of ali those seeking refuge from 
border to border and from sea to sea, that 
he pushed onward and onward. The spirit 
of these early pioneers was carried on for 
over 165 years. Man fought and dled for 
America’s cause; they did not take the ad- 
vantages afforded them by citizenship for 
granted, but were determined to use every 
means they had to preserve these cherished 
possessions for future generations. 

The position that this country holds as a 
leader of nations in the world today may well 
be attributed to the strong men and women 
who, over the years, have fought to build a 
national integrity in an effort to forge a 
firm foundation. For history has repeatedly 
shown that no civilization survives without 
such. Is America still the land of such 
strength that even a struggling young na- 
tion can look to her for guidance and inspira- 
tion? Daily on our spinning globe, which 
teems with unrest, this question is being 
asked, as one by one nations buckle under 
the deteriorating and undermining forces 
of communism, socialism, apathy, and com- 
placency. The answer to that question is 
not an unquestionable yes, However, one 
must give serious consideration to the part 
that today’s American youth must play to 
make it a positive yes. Are young Ameril- 
cans of this generation willing to accept the 
enormous responsibilities handed to them 
by their forebears; those of safeguarding 
America’s greatness and unlimited opportu- 
nities? Can young America, despite a cod- 
died existence, in which a picture of uncom- 
plicated and simiple life has seemingly given 
the impression that the world is floating on 
a rosy cloud, face the facts of strengthening 
themselves and their Nation? If so, the 
United States of America can maintain its 
rightful place in the sun as a nation under 
God, with strength from God, a nation which 
still leads in the fight against tyranny and 
slavery, 

As youth, we must not balk at the thought 
of adhering to tradition and methods which 
may ostensibly seem old-fashioned, for there 
are principles of life which are ageless. By 
the same token, we cannot afford to ignore 
new and progressive ideas. The price of 
freedom and citizenship is dear, hence not 
one of us can stop here and feel secure. We 
must be on the move constantly, ever widen- 
ing our vistas until the world is purged of 
festering sores and all men alive can be 
blessed with the broadest concept of citi- 
zenship, which provides for the human dig- 
nity of man. 


The War in Vietnam—VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include an- 
other installment in the series by Mr. 
Lucian C. Warren, covering his recent 
observations in Vietnam. Mr. Warren is 
Washington correspondent for the 
Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., and part 
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Newspaper on February 26, 1965, follows: 
THE War IN Vietnam, VIII To WIN 
VrrAL. Factor 


(By Lucian C. Warren) 


(Lucian C. Warren, Washington corre- 
Spondent for the Courier-Express, is paying 
an adventurous visit to troubled South Viet- 
nam where he has seen some of the fighting 
between Government troops and Vietcong 
Guerrillas. Here two high American officers, 
One of them a western New Yorker, discuss 
for him what it will take to pacify a country 
widely infiltrated with an experienced and 
determined enemy. Principally, they say, it 
will take U.S. persistence and will to victory 
in the face of temporary discouragement.) 

Saison, SourH Vretnam.—"If we have the 
effort, willpower and desire to win this war, 
then we'll win it.” 

Those were the words of a man who should 
know, the man directly in charge of bossing 
American military efforts in South Vietnam 
Brig, Gen. William E. De Puy, whose formal 
title is assistant chief of staff of the Amer- 
ican military command for operations. 

Aman directly beside him, in the U-8 twin 
engine Army plane en route from Danang to 
Saigon, nodded agreement. 

“I concur wholeheartedly,” said Lt. Col. 
Donald D. Doerfiein, formerly of Kenmore, 
N. T., De Puy's executive assistant. “We can 
Win if we'll just make up our mind to do 80.“ 


WORRY CITED 


But what worries these two able military 
men is some kind of psychological letdown 
lke 3 the French military dis- 

aster that conyinced the French that their 
Cause was hopeless, The resulting negotia- 
tions resulted in the eplitting of Vietnam at 
the 17th parallel, with the northern half 
going to the Communists. 

“That defeat for the French wasn't as bad 
as it was cracked up to be,“ sald De Puy. 
“All was by no means lost in a military sense. 
But it turned out to be a major psychological 
blow to the French will to win and they 
Sin aes out. That must not happen to us.” 

REDS DISCIPLINED 

As he talked, De Puy looked out over the 
rugged, mountainous territory. 

“See that,” he said as he pointed to a 
whitish patch on a mountainside. That's 
Tice being cultivated the hard way by the 
Vietcong on the mountainside. What we're 
Up against is disciplined, ruthless, and highly 
dangerous Communist organization,” 

And with a touch of sadness in his voice, 
he added: “And the South Vietnamese we are 
Working with are a people belonging to all 
kinds of sects, living in a newly created na- 
tion that has no traditions and no clear idea 
Of a civil service. When they get the proper 
leadership, they're wonderful fighters, but 
the problem is to get the right leadership.” 

DOERFLEIN RETURNING 


De Puy and Doerfiein had just spent the 

Pasa) in Danang, the nerve center for 

tions in the northern area of 

Sic Vietnam, not far from the demilitar- 
ized border zone. 

An association of some months between 
the two men was to he shortly terminated 
because Doerflein had about completed his 
year’s tour of duty in South Vietnam and 
Will be returning in early March to Washing- 
ton, where he will have new duties with the 
Office of Research and Development of the 
Defense Department at the Pentagon. 

AREA NATIVE 
Doerfleln has deep roots in the Buffalo 
area, where he was born and brought up. 
His grandmother is Mrs. Catherine Doerfiein, 
of 811 East Ferry Street, Buffalo, and his 
father, Peter L. Doerflein, a retired salesman, 
is now living in Silver Spring, Md. 

A rangy 6-footer whose head scraped the 

top of this Army executive plane, Colonel 
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Doerflein has fond memories of a Niagara 
frontier boyhood that culminated in gradu- 
ation from Kenmore High School in 1943. 
From then on he was a rolling stone gath- 
ering little moss, particularly in the matter 
of a college education. 
ATTENDED UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Because of military service interruptions, 
the colonel helped himself, cafeteria style, 
to a college education where it was most con- 
venient, including a 14-year start at the 
University at Buffalo, followed by stints at 
Princeton, the University of Kansas, and the 
University of Omaha. 

The prize finally was a bachelor of educa- 
tion degree at Omaha. His wife is the for- 
mer Bernice Jarosz, of Buffalo, now residing 
with their three children at Tucson, Ariz. 

Doerfiein listened attentively as his chief 
expounded his views on the political-military 
situation in Saigon. Like a good executive 
assistant should, he let the boss do the talk- 
ing, but it was clear that he was of like mind. 

GENERAL’S COMMENT 

What obviously bothered both De Puy and 
Doerflein most was the attitude of the folks 
back home. 

“The people back home just don't have a 
clear picture of the picture here," complained 
the general, and what would happen with 
a Vietcong victory. They're falling right into 
the trap set by the Communists, who have 
figured all along that Uncle Sam is a paper 


tiger. 

“I still think we're going to stick this one 
out and win, but if we don’t no one in this 
part of the world will ever believe us again 
and the other still free countries in this 
area can quickly become Communist.“ 

ASSESSMENT 

The general was asked for a frank assess- 
ment of the current military situation. In 
reply, he did not try to paint a rosy picture. 
As he sees it, the South Vietnamese forces 
with American help have the Vietcong clear- 
ly on the run in the southern or delta area 
of South Vietnam, where 10 million of the 
nation’s 12 million live. The area immedi- 
ately around Saigon has been well disin- 
fected of the Vietcongs. 

But De Puy acknowledged that the Viet- 
cong at present have the upper hand in 
South Vietnam's central highland, while in 
the northern Danang area, there is presently 
a military standoff or stalemate. 

TIME ON OUR SIDE 


But in the long run, if the United States 
and South Vietnamese don't in the meantime 
lose their nerve, the general feels reasonably 
certain of victory. This is even attested by 
the attitude of interrogated Vietcong prison- 
ers, who fear defeat in any long war, 

The general summed it up: “In general 
there is more good news than bad news. And 
don’t forget that time is on our side, It may 
take anywhere from 5 to 10 years, but this 
war can be won and it must be won.” 


CBS Oficials Favor Shorter Presidential 
Election Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
two highest officials of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc., have assured 
me of their continuing interest and sup- 
port for House Joint Resolution 16 which 
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I have filed for the purpose of limiting 
presidential campaigns to 60 days. CBS 
has an important and a responsible role 
in every national election campaign and 
it is encouraging to those of us who are 
pressing for action in the House to know 
that Mr. William S. Paley, chairman of 
the board, and Mr. Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc., share our hope that we will 
achieve this objective. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith letters which 
I have received from Messrs. Paley and 
Stanton: 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 
New York, N.Y., February 12, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN MONAGAN: Thank you 
very much for your letter of February 5, en- 
closing copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for February 4 and other material relating 
to your proposal for a constitutional amend- 
ment which would limit the presidential 
campaign period to 60 days. 

I certainly share your hope that some 
step will soon be taken to achieve this ob- 
jective which we both have been advocating 
for some time now. 

With all good wishes. 

, Sincerely, 
WILLIAM S. PALEY. 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 
New York, N.Y., February 15, 1965. 
Hon. JoHN S. MONAGAN, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MONAGAN: It was kind 
of you to write your letter of February 4. I 
was delighted to read your insert in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, not only on February 3, 
which you forwarded to me, but your further 
insert on February 4. I am pleased indeed 
that you support the principle of shorter 
presidential campaigns. 

As we at CBS have pointed out in the past, 
the direct and immediate way to accomplish 


“this desired end of shortening presidential 


campaigns would be for the political parties 
themselves to come to an agreement on later 
convention dates and hence shorter cam- 
paigns. Perhaps this simple procedure is too 
direct and it is too optimistic to expect it to 
be adopted. Your resolution (HJ. Res. 16) 
may be the slower but more certain way of 
accomplishing what seems to us to be a most 
desired goal. CBS fully supports your 
objective. 
With all good wishes. 
Sincerely, 
Frank STANTON. 


Ed Freeman Made a Strong Mark at 
Murray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing citizen in Tennessee, Ed Free- 
man, has just been made a managing 
editor of a great newspaper of the Na- 
tion, the Nashville Tennessean. I had 
the privilege and honor of being in col- 
lege with Ed over 30 years ago. 
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Bill Powell, an outstanding writer on 
the Paducah Sun-Democrat at Paducah, 
Ky., has prepared an excellent article on 
Ed Freeman. I am greatly indebted to 
Representative FRANK ALBERT STUBBLE- 
FIELD, from whose district Ed Freeman 
came, and Representative Dick FULTON, 
who represents the district where Ed 
lives. 

Ed Freeman has certainly made a suc- 
cess due to his outstanding capabilities 
and determination to work and to do a 
good job whatever his task might be. 

The article follows: 

Brut POWELL’'S NOTEBOOK: Ep FREEMAN MADE 
A STRONG MARK AT MURRAY 


When I went to Murray State College in 
1938 Ed Freeman had already graduated. I 
heard a lot about him in a short time, how- 
ever. Freeman wás one of the favorites of 
our journalism teacher, L. J. Hortin, and he 
always got around to Ed quickly in trying to 
convince some of us that the lean times 
should not discourage us or make us drop out 
of college. 

He admired Ed very much; Hortin had me 
admiring Ed long before I met him. 

Freeman, to him and then to me, was sym- 
bolic of the poor youngster getting through 
college and making fine grades without hav- 
ing any backing at all. 

Ed fired somebody's furnace and slept in s 
basement room to meet some of his college 
expenses, He also worked on a National 
Youth Administration job for a small 
monthly check. He worked anywhere he 
could and managed to pay his way, although 
there were many weeks when Ed didn't have 
s nickel in his pockets. 

But it wasn't that Ed was just a hard- 
worker; he made brilliant scholastic marks 
and was one of the highest respected boys on 
the campus for the way he behaved and the 
way he treated people. 

He was intensely serious, though, and never 
seemed to have time to play. 

“Ed smiled some but I don’t believe I ever 
saw him laugh,” Bob Sanderson, our asso- 
ciate editor who was in school when Ed was, 
told me. 

Ed graduated from Calvert City * 
School in the early 1930's and finished his 
Murray work in 1937. 

When I got to Murray in the fall of 1938 
Ed was working for the Murray Ledger and 
Times. He later became editor of the paper, 
which was a weekly at the time. 

Then in 1940, while I was working on the 
College News and the National Youth Advo- 
cate, a small paper put out for the NYA stu- 
dents at Murray under the direction of the 
late Emerson Crowley, Ed answered a “help 
wanted" ad in Publishers Auxiliary. He got 
a job on a Spokane, Wash., daily but didn't 
have the money to pay his way there. 

Ed didn’t hesitate a moment said L. J. 
Hortin. He packed a little suitcase and 
started thumbing rides. He made good time 
across the country and was soon at work. 

He had majored in English and social 
science and minored in journalism. He had 
a fine education and was making good prog- 
ress on the Spokane paper when he heard 
of an opening on the Nashville Tennessean. 

Ed liked the Tennessean and wanted to be 
a part of it. He was extremely happy when 
they hired him as a reporter. By 1943 Ed 

was the paper's city editor, working at night. 
Ho banoe Hay, PAAY Cate 10 Teeri aes and 
for the first time since he had been on the 
Tennessean he was at home nights. 

The first of this year Ed Freeman became 
managing editor of the big and outstanding 
Tennessean and, incidentally, is back work- 
ing at night. 

The boy who fired furnaces and swept 
floors to get through Murray carried his dedi- 
cation and determination in college into his 
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newspaper job, and for a long time has been 
a steady, dependable, and knowledgeable “old 
pro” at covering and having covered the local 
news that interests the Tennessean’s readers. 

Ed now supervises all editorial departments 
of the paper and handles the communica- 
tions with the mechanical department. 

Ed is married to the former Miss Lois Far- 
ley of Murray. They have a son, Mike, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Reynolds. 

Mike is doing what Ed hoped he would 


do—he is in the newspaper business. Mike 


is managing editor of a dally in Decatur, 
Ala. Mary Elizabeth lives with Ed and his 
wife at 4960 Stillwood Drive, Nashville. 

Mike has two children and Mary Elizabeth 
has one, 

Ed is the son of Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Free- 
man of the Calvert City-Palma area. Two 
sisters, Mrs. Oma Bell and Miss Ona Free- 
man (twins) live at Symsonia. Two 
brothers are Clarence L. Freeman, who works 
in one of the plants at Calvert City, and 
John, who is an electrician in Pana, Il. 

The NYA helped Ed but it helped my grad- 
uating class much more than it did him, 
because the program was better established 
and broader when I got there. 

I went to Murray without a job but soon 
found one helping with the chores at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Callie Hale. Orville 
Owens, of Symsonia, who is in Evansville 
now, and Vincent Taylor, of Hardeman, near 
Mayfield, went to Murray together the first 
day of school. Orville had a basketball 
scholarship and Taylor had a little money. 

All three of us wound up on NYA making 
all of our college expenses. 

I don’t believe any one of us would have 
been able to stay In school 6 months without 
the NYA. 

Owens, incidentally, is part owner of a 
large grocery store in Evansville. His partner 
is Aubrey “Top” Ryals, who played on the 
same basketball team Orville and I played 
on in 1936-38 at Symsonia. 

I lost touch with Taylor when he was in 
the old Army Air Corps during World War II. 


In Memory of Mr. Justice Felix 
Frankfurter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion grieves over the passing of the 
eminent Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter. 
Last week, Senator Dorsey Hardeman, of 
San Angelo, Tex., introduced Senate Res- 
olution 176 in memory of Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, and this resolution was 
unanimously passed and signed by our 
distinguished Lt. Gov. Preston Smith. 

Senator Hardeman is one of our State’s 
outstanding legislators and historians 
and has been recognized for his achieve- 
ments in many fields. I am pleased to 
include a copy of this senate resolution, 
which is as follows: 

“SENATE RESOLUTION 176: RESOLUTION IN 
Memory or MR. JUSTICE FELIX FRANKFURTER 
“(By Hardeman) 

“Whereas the senate has learned with re- 
gret of the passing of Mr. Justice Felix 
Prankfurter, retired former member of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and 

“Whereas having been born in Austria and 
having come to the United States at an early 
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age, he rose to the height of his chosen pro- 
fession to become the ‘Eloquent Dissenter’ 
of the Nation’s highest judicial tribunal and 
the ‘needling conscience of the Court’ with 
his 23 years of distinguished service as an 
Associate Justice thereof; and 

“Whereas he was small of stature, but large 
of intellect and personal and judicial integ- 
rity who ‘never sold the truth to serve the 
hour’ nor violated, with impunity, his oath 
to support the Constitution and laws of the 
country he loved and served; and 

“Whereas he sought to stay the heavy hand 
of arrogated authority so apparent in various 
decisions by the Court, such as in Baker v. 
Carr, 82 S. Ct. 691, wherein he charged that 
the equal protection and due process clauses 
of the 14th amendment—‘have been invoked 
by Federal courts as restrictions upon the 
power of the States to allocate electoral 
weight among the voting population of their 
geographical divisions’ which ‘reverses a uni- 
form course of decision established by a dozen 
cases’ and, continuing, he decried the mas- 
sive repudiation of the experience of our 
whole past in asserting destructively novel 
judicial power’ stating that such ‘demands a 
detailed analysis of the role of this (Su- 
preme) Court in our constitutional scheme’; 
and 

“Whereas his philosophy of government is 
expressed in the oft-quoted statement that 
‘The Constitution has ample means within 
itself to meet the changing needs of succes- 
sive generations. * It the Court, aided 
by an alert and public-spirited bar, has ac- 
cess to the facts and follows them, the Con- 
stitution is flexible enough to meet all the 
new needs of our society’; and 

“Whereas it is the desire of the Senate of 
Texas to pay Its tribute of respect to the con- 
tributions of Judge Frankfurter in the pres- 
ervatlon of constitutional law and his refusal 
to substitute political expediency for 
‘principles sanctioned by the wisdom and ap- 
proved by the experience of the ages,’ and to 
express its sympathy to his surviving wife: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the senate, That it hereby 
express its sympathy to Mrs. Frankfurter and 
its respect to the memory of Judge Frank- 
furter and that copies of this resolution, un- 
der the seal of the Senate of Texas, be 
forwarded to Mrs. Frankfurter; to the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and to the dean of the Harvard Law School, 
by the secretary of the senate, and that this 
resolution be printed in the senate journal 


today. 
“PRESTON SMITH, 
“Lieutenant Governor, President of 
the Senate.“ 

I hereby certify that the above resolution 
was adopted by the senate on February 24, 
1965, by a rising vote. 

CHARLES SCHNABEL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Our African Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been granted permission to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Daily Dunklin Democrat of Ken- 
nett, Mo., written by Jack Stapleton, Jr., 
following the appearance in Kennett of 
James J. Blake, Deputy Director of the 
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Office of Northern African Affairs of the 
State Department. Mr. Blake was the 
Speaker in one of a series of public in- 
formation forums, sponsored by the First 
Methodist Church in Kennett, and I am 
happy to report his message was well re- 
ceived by all who heard him. When I 
was back in southeast Missouri this past 
weekend, I heard many favorable reports 
on Mr. Blake's talk, and I know that as a 
result of his appearance many people 
throughout that area have a much better 
understanding of some of the problems 
this Nation faces throughout the world, 
and appreciate the difficulties involved in 
our attempts to create a favorable image 
and to gain confidence for the programs 
in which the United States is engaged. 

Personally, I am gratified to know that 
the State Department does have repre- 
Sentatives like Mr. Blake, who according 
to Publisher Stapleton's editorial, pre- 
Sented a logical, intelligent argument as 
to why we should not ignore this im- 
Portant problem. I am happy to include 
with these remarks, Mr. Stapleton's 
editorial: 

Our Arrican Porter 

James J, Blake is the Deputy Director of 
the Office of Northern African Affairs of the 
U.S. Department of State. Mr. Blake was in 
Kennett Sunday to deliver an address on this 
Nation's African policy, and to explain in 
some detail the difficulties involved in carry- 
ing out those policies among the new and 
emerging nations of the African Continent. 
Mr. Blake spoke at a public information 
forum sponsored by the First Methodist 
Church—and a good job he did, too. 

Mr. Blake was impressive, principally be- 
Cause his facts and logic were impressive. 
If there were those who doubted the wisdom 
Of our foreign policy as it relates to Africa 
before Mr. Blake started speaking, there 
Should have been fewer in number by the 
time he finished. 

What the State Department official said, 
in a word, was that America’s interest in 
Africa is vital because of the continent's 
Strategic position and its vast potential, and 
that our Nation's foreign policy with the 
88 nations of Africa must be one that is de- 
Signed to win the confidence of these emerg- 
ing countries, despite all of the obstacles now 

our way. 

Mr. Binke argued, and with logic and facts 
as the basis for his argument, that intel- 
Ugent foreign aid programs are a must for 
Our African policy. We agree wholeheart- 
edly; that is what we have been saying for 


The argument for intelligent aid programs, 
Used by Mr. Blake, represents sound think- 
ing. The Communists now have some 5,000 

scattered throughout Africa; 
these technicians are Africans in 
their efforts to build a nation where none 
has existed. These technicians are provid- 
ing the know-how which is so lacking in 50 
Many of the emerging nations, and at the 
fame time providing a basis of friendship 
With the Communist bloc. 

This Nation has long gnashed its teeth at 
the loss of China, a loss which perhaps could 

ve been averted with enlightened policies. 

challenge of Africa is as formidable, re- 
Quiring understanding from the American 
Public and support of enlightened programs. 

United States has not been standing 
Stil in Africa, as Mr. Blake pointed out 

day. But we have a long way to go, 
Simply because of our undeserved reputa- 
tion as a colonial power. 

Africa, rich in minerals and resources, has 
® land mass triple the size of the United 
States, has 60 percent of the world's gold 
Supply, three-fourths of the world’s cobalt 
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supply, 90 percent of the world's diamond 
supply and a great, largely untapped poten- 
tial of oll production. It is also a great 
storehouse of tron ore, chrome, copper, and 
other strategic minerals. Thus the conti- 
nent takes on ever-greater importance, par- 
ticularly in view of the danger that such 
resources might be inherited by the Com- 
munists in the event of American default. 

As Mr. Blake noted, “Africa is too big 
and too important to ignore or for us to 
hope it will go away.“ He is right; prophet- 
ically right. 

Some of the Nation’s pundits have sug- 
gested in recent weeks that Africa presents 
so many problems that U.S. resources will 
be depleted by the time the Dark Continent 
is fully developed. The argument is fine 
as far as it goes, but the United States has 
both short-range and long-range objectives 
in Africa. We must, at all costs, prevent 
Africa from becoming a Communist satel- 
lite continent; we must strengthen self- 
government in Africa; even if at. times these 
governments seem antagonistic to the free 
world; and we must make Africa economi- 
cally and politically strong so that it can ex- 
ert real leadership in the community of na- 
tions. When these aims are realized, Africa 
will have become a vital bulwark against 
totalitarianism. But not before. 

The stakes are too high to gamble with 
short-sighted solutions—and politically 
popular foreign aid cuts. What is impor- 
tant is that Africa be preserved as 35 inde- 
pendent nations—not 35 Communist satel- 
lites. 


With men like Mr. Blake helping shape the 
U.S. policy in Africa, the American public 
can be assured that every intelligent course 
of action will be followed to assure the best 
interests of the free world. And, with men 
like James Blake in the Department of State, 
it is certain that America will not be asking, 
“Who lost Africa?“ 10 years from now—if the 
words of Blake and his fellow State Depart- 
ment planners are heard by the American 
public. 


H.R. 2027: A Bill To Repeal Section 14 
(b) of the National Labor Relations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
sponsored a bill, H.R. 2027, to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. This section reads as follows: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
authorizing the execution or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 

tion as a condition of employment in 
any State, or territory in which such ex- 
ecution or application is prohibited by State 
or territorial law. 


The strongest advocates of preserva- 
tion of this section of the law have 
banded together under the misnomer of 
“right-to-work” organizations. A more 
honest title for these groups should be 
“antiunion security” organizations be- 
cause that—and that alone—is the sole 
intent and purpose of the right-to-work 
advocates. 

Actually, there is no such thing as a 
right to work. Work opportunities are 
based upon the economic laws of our 
system and the law of supply and de- 
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What the right-to-work advocates 
overlook or fail to mention in their fever- 
ish propaganda to promote their cause 
is that a union under Federal law, which 
attains certification as a bargaining 
agent for a majority of the workers, must 
represent all of the workers in that unit 
whether they are members or not. 

The philosophy of the right-to-work 
advocates may be compared to the argu- 
ment of a childless couple that they 
should not be required to pay school taxes 
because they do not directly use the edu- 
cational facilities of the community. 

The prohibition of management and 
labor unions from freely negotiating and 
executing union shop provisions in col- 
lective bargaining agreements creates a 
legislative umbrella under which a mi- 
nority group of free riders may scurry. 
While sitting in the shade with none of 
the obligations or responsibilities to the 
union, they receive and enjoy all of the 
economic fruits and security provided 
them by the union. 

To put this issue in simple basic terms, 
it is merely this: Should an individual 
employee for any reason at all in his own 
mind have the privilege of not paying 
dues to support a union which a majority 
of his fellow employees have chosen by 
the election process to represent all of 
them? 

The aim and intent of the right-to- 
work advocates is to weaken the existing 
strong unions, destroy the weaker ones, 
and hamper and prevent the formation 
of new ones, 

Congress should no longer provide this 
haven and shelter for this group. It 
should close this legislative umbrella 
which would require this group to move 
over to the sunny side of the street and 
exercise its rights in the democratic way 
under the free elective process and col- 
lective bargaining. 

The quickest, easiest, and simplest way 
to close this umbrella is by repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b). 


Different Views of Federal Finances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an editorial in the Feb- 
ruary 13 issue of the Racine Journal- 
Times, The editorial offers an enlight- 
ening thought to those who are concerned 
oyer our economy and look askance at the 
Federal debt I therefore, respectfully, 
enter it in the RECORD: 

DIFFERENT View oF FEDERAL FINANCES 

To most Americans accustomed to doing 
business in what we conceive to be a busi- 
nesslike fashion, the national debt is a wor- 
risome thing. The Federal Government now 


has $313 billion in outstanding obligations, 


and chances are very good that Congress will 
be asked to raise the debt ceiling again before 
the end of this calendar year. 

Advocates of economy and the balanced 
budget are offended by an ever-growing debt, 
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and they wonder why the Government can- 
not operate in a more businesslike fashion. 

The first answer to that question, of course, 
is that the Government is not a business. 
It operates to perform certain services, not 
to make a profit. 

But Senator Russet, LonG came up with 
another answer last week. In Forbes mag- 
azine the Senate leader said, “This Federal 
deficit business is a lot of bunk. We don’t 
really know whether we have a deficit or not. 
Any private company that had its books set 
up like the Federal Government would go 
broke. The way the Government does ita 
bookkeeping, you just throw everything into 
the debt side. You don't even count your 
assets.” 

Lone put his finger on exactly the point 
where the comparison of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with private business breaks down, 
in the financial reporting and accounting. 

When a business prepares a profit-and-loss 
statement, or a balance sheet, it records as 


vehicles. > 
all debts owed to it. These are tangible 
things, with a dollar value, all of them more 
or less convertible into cash. Against that, 
it places its llabilities—outstanding debts, 
stock, and other types of obligations. When, 
for example, a business buys a building, that 
bullding is an asset, to the extent of its 
value. 

The Government does not report its finan- 
cial condition in this manner at all. A 
Government dollar spent, in excess of in- 
come, becomes debt, period. No attempt is 
made to balance off the Government's ob- 
ligations against its assets, although those 
assets are very tangible. Not every Govern- 
ment asset—a moon missile, for example— 
is readily convertible, but neither are some vt 
the assets of private Industry. 

The way Senator Lone figures it, the U.S. 
Government has $324 billion in capital as- 


Excerpt From Chapter XX, “Confessions 
of the Old Wizard” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, an old 


cerpt from chapter XX of the “Confes- 
sions of the Old Wizard” by Hjalmar 
Schacht, which I am passing along to 
you at his suggestion. I have found it 
most interesting and thought provoking, 
and I am sure the Members of this body 
will also: 
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EXCERPT From CHAPTER XX, “CONFESSIONS OF 
THE OLD Wrearp,” BY HJALMAR SCHACHT 
Since the introduction of paper money by 

modern states the critical task of monetary 

policy has been to preserve the value of 
such money. The purchasing power of 
money must remain the same throughout 
the passage of time. It is only by means of 
a stable currency that the system of barter 
has been superseded. When a worker now- 
adays receives his pay envelope at the end 
of the week he must be able to feel that he 
can buy as much with it the following week 
as he did in the past one. He must be able 

to save until he has sufficient to purchase a 

piece of land, or build himself a hut or 

cottage. - 

The introduction of banknotes or govern- 
ment paper currency has been made feasible 
only because the state or the central bank 
have promised to exchange the paper money 
for gold at any time. To insure this possi- 
bility (that is, the redemption of paper by 
gold) at any time must therefore be the aim 
of all issuers of paper currency. Any state 
or central bank which deliberately or care- 
lessly flings away this possibility is guilty of 
a crime against ite citizens. Were a private 
individual to do so he would be branded as 
a defaulter and a cheat. 

In former times there have been states that 
have gone bankrupt as a result of bad man- 
agement; the deliberate manipulation of 
currency, however, has become a familiar 
feature only of the most recent history, As 
a result of two World Wars, many countries 
Were reduced to desperate financial straits 
and looked upon devaluation of currency 
as the only way out. This deliberate de- 
valuation was usually preceded by a natural 
decline in the value of paper money. When 
a nation’s expenses exceed its income and it 
has to try and meet its commitments with 
such a quantity of paper money the value 
of paper money declines, 

Such was the situation in which Germany 
found herself as the terrible outcome of 
World War I. And not only Germany. 
Other nations did not escape inflation, or 


devaluation of paper currency. But Germany 


was the hardest hit. It was the masses in 
Germany who suffered most under the in- 
fiation. In matters of money—as indeed in 
all matters of business—the educated sec- 
tion of the population grasp the devaluation 
process more quickly than the uneducated 
masses. Anyone who was alive to the signs 
of approaching inflation could safeguard 
himself against losses in paper currency by 
the purchase of assets which, by contrast, 
would maintain their value; for example, 
houses, real estate, manufactured goods, raw 
materials, etc. This wholesale recourse to 
real values enabled not only the well-to-do 
but also and especially the unscrupulous to 
preserye and eyen possibly to increase their 
assets. 


Bracero Program in Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, around the 
area of Eaton Rapids, which is in the 
south central portion of Michigan, the 
finest pickles in the world are grown. 
The farmers, and the industries which 
serve and depend upon them, want to 
make their commitments now for the 
planting and harvesting of this summer's 
crop, but they cannot do so. In the past, 
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they have depended upon Mexican labor, 
which is capable of weeding and harvest- 
ing the crop more efficiently than any 
domestic labor thus far tried. Today, 
they are denied Mexican labor, and they 
have only vague promises of replace- 
ments. 

These farmers cannot plant on prom- 
ises. They need and should have hard 
information. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that my col- 
leagues will want to know of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Eaton Rapids Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 

RESOLUTION BY GREATER Eaton Rarms 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Whereas, this U.S. Congress, during the 
year 1964, failed to reenact the Federal law 
Sy known as the Bracero Labor Act; 


Whereas the nonreenactment of this act di- 
rectly affects the economy of the Greater 
Eaton Rapids area, being detrimental to that 
economy; and 

Whereas the nonreenactment of this act 
has deprived certain local industries of es- 
sential labor, replacements for such labor 
Trom the local area and elsewhere being near- 
ly nonexistent; Therefore be it 

Resolved by the board of the Greater Eaton 
Rapids Chamber of Commerce, in session this 
16th day of February 1965, That the Greater 
Eaton Rapids Chamber of Commerce hereby 
expresses its approval of the reenactment of 
the Federal law commonly known as the 
Bracero Labor Act; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Greater Eaton Rapids 
Chamber of Commerce and its individual 
members contact their elected representa- 
tives, elther In person or by mail, to the end 
that the Bracero Labor Act shall be duly re- 
enacted by the U.S. Congress. 

CHARLES B. NICHOLAS, 
President. 


WLW Radio Station Wins Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


oF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend one of Ohio's outstanding 
radio stations, WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for receiving a well-deserved honor and 
recognition for meritorious service ren- 
dered on behalf of its listening audience. 

On February 22, 1965, WLW radio 
station was awarded the George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal Award by the Free- 
doms Foundation at Valley Forge, Pa., 
for its 1964 radio program, “That Cer- 
tain July in Philadelphia.” 

This marks the second consecutive 
year WLW-radio has been so honored. 
Last year WLW won the highest award 
presented to a radio station—the encased 
George Washington Honor Medal—for 
its “Government Under Law” series. 

WLW’'s winning entry this year was 
part of a regular feature, “People and 
Places” carried within “An Evening at 
Crosley Square” on a daily basis and 
hosted by WLW's Jack Gwyn. The 
award-winning show was written and 
narrated by Mr. Gwyn and produced by 
the WLW program department. Recog- 
nizing the negligible amount of material 
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featured on the airwaves commemorat- 
ing our national holidays, “Of People 
and Places” dramatically revisited Phila- 
delphia that certain July to trace the 
events which inspired Thomas Jefferson 
to write the draft for the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Each year the Freedoms Foundation 
honors companies, individuals, organiza- 
tions, and schools who best exemplify the 
“Credo of the American Way of Life.” 
The news media industry is indeed for- 
tunate to have such an outstanding serv- 
ice to the public and it is an honor and 
privilege to commend Radio Station 
WLW for its patriotic programs. WLW 
has contributed much in its broadcasting 
service to the people and such contri- 
butions are generally left unrecognized. 
For their efforts and valuable service to 
the listening audience, a commendation 
is in order. 


Federal Reserve System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, I include a statement of Robert 
D. H. Harvey, vice chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of the Mary- 
land National Bank in Baltimore in 
reference to the proposed reorganization 
of the Federal Reserve System as pro- 
posed in Mr. Parman’s bill, H.R, 11. 


I agree with Mr. Harvey that reorgani- 
zation of the Federal Reserve System as 
proposed would have widespread adverse 
results throughout all segments of our 
economy and insert his statement here 
for the consideration of my colleagues: 
STATEMENT BY Ropert D. H. Harvey Con- 

CERNING THE CURRENT PROPOSAL To ELIMI- 

NATE THE INDEPENDENT STATUS OF THE 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

The Federal Reserve Act was passed in 1913 
after a series of financial crises and was 
designed to strengthen the Nation's mone- 
tary system. Exhaustive studies were made 
at that time of the needs of the financial 
community. These supported the concept of 
an independent agency, charged with the 
day-to-day management of monetary policy 
which, basically, involves the supply of 
money and the ayallability of credit. 

The system was strengthened in the 1930's. 
To avoid any possible conflict between fiscal 
and monetary policies, both the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
Tency were, at that time, removed from the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

During the war years and postwar years, 
the System cooperated with the Treasury 
Department in financing World War II. The 
System was again reviewed by Congress in 
1952 and once more it was determined that 
monetary policy should continue to be ad- 
ministered by an independent agency. The 
System's entire experience for more than 50 
Years testifies to this necessity. 

Allegations that the recent policies of the 
System have contributed to the high cost 
of Government financing are without a real 
basis. The System does not support the 
price of Government securities as had been 
its practice during World War II. This was 
discontinued in the early 1950's. The cost 
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of Government financing has, indeed, in- 
creased since the fifties, but this is attrib- 
utable in a large measure to the increase in 
the size of the national debt, as well as to 
the demand for credit from individuals and 
business. 

Other criticisms of the System are that 
it is not responsive to the fiscal policy of the 
Federal administration, and that it pursues 
a course which impedes the operation of the 
administration's policy. These too, are with- 
out broad foundation. The aims and meth- 
ods of monetary contro! as administered by 
the Federal Reserve System—and fiscal con- 
trol, as it is administered by the Federal 
administration—are two, diverse economic 
programs. They may necessarily be related 
because they operate in the same economic 
forum. However, since the purposes and 
procedures of monetary and fiscal policies 
are different, they should not be placed 
under a single control. This would seriously 
impair their operation since one policy, 
either monetary or fiscal, would then become 
the controlling policy. At present, each 
complements the other, and there is no evi- 
dence that in acting independently, either 
limits the effectiveness of the other. The 
borrowing function and the credit function 
can only operate for the general good if each 
operates independently. 

„Other reservations have been raised by Mr. 
Parma concerning the position of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and are outlined in his 
statement on file with the Subcommittee on 
Domestic Finance of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency. A comment on 
Mr. PatMan’s proposals has been prepared 
by the American Bankers Association and I 
would be happy to supply you a copy, should 
you desire one. 


Address by Rabbi Joseph M. Brandriss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record, I include an address that 
the members of the Maryland delegation 
to Congress were privileged to hear from 
Rabbi Joseph M. Brandriss, president of 
the Rabbinical Assembly of America of 
the Greater Washington Area. I wish 
to share with all Members of Congress, 
Rabbi Brandriss' indictment of the So- 
viet Union policy of persecution of Rus- 
sian Jews, and to urge that America’s 
diplomatic resources be marshaled 
against this Communist restriction of re- 
ligious freedom. 

His address follows: 

STATEMENT BY RABBI JOSEPH M. BRANDRIS5S, 
PRESIDENT OF THE RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY OF 
AMERICA OF THE GREATER WASHINGTON AREA, 
Marcu 2, 1965 
Distinguished Senators and Congressmen 

of our beloved State of Maryland, permit me 

at first to express to you the gratitude of the 
members of my organization, the Rabbinical 

Assembly of America of the Greater Wash- 

ington Area, as well as our own gratitude for 

your having taken time off from your busy 
schedules to meet with us this morning. Be 
assured that we greatly appreciate it. 

With me are Rabbi Tzvi Porath, the spir- 
Itual leader of the Montgomery County Jew- 
ish Community Center, and former president 
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of the Rabbinical Assembly of America of the 
Greater Washington area; Rabbi Lewis Wein- 
traub, spiritual leader of Temple Israel, and 
former president of the Washington Board 
of Rabbis; Rabbi Sanford Jarashaw, the spir- 
itual leader of Temple Shalom, representing 
the Conference of American Rabbis; and Mr. 
Isaac Frank, the executive director of the 
Jewish Community Council of Greater Wash- 
ington, representing 124 Jewish organizations, 
and Rabbi Harry Kaufman, spiritual leader 
of Beth Shalom, representing the Orthodox 
Rabbinate of America. 

We are thus representing all the constitu- 
ent agencies of the Synagogue Council of 
America. We have come here to plead with 
you distinguished representatives of our 
great State of Maryland, to bring the plight 
of Russian Jewry to the attention of our 
President, Lyndon Baines Johnson, and to 
urge our Ambassador, Adlai Stevenson, to 
bring the violations of the rights of Russian 
Jewry before the United Nations. 

We plead with you to communicate with 
the State Department and to urge it to in- 
tercede with the Russian Government that 
it put an end to its present anti-Semitic 
course. We would also like to request that 
you urge the House Foreign Affairs Chair- 
man, and the members of the committee, to 
hold hearings and to support a resolution 
condemning Soviet anti-Semitism. 

For quite a number of years the Soviet 
Government has been pursuing anti-Semitic 
‘activities of an alarming nature. 

Synagogues are being closed. Their num- 
ber has been reduced to less than 100 for 3 
million Jews. 

No Hebrew Bible has been published for 
Jews since 1917. 

Hebrew schools are nonexistent. 

There is no public Jewish religious in- 
struction at all. Jewish children are not 
permitted to be taught the language of the 
Bible—the language that binds Jews together, 
and to their ancestral faith. 

Despite the fact that Jews are officially rec- 
ognized” as a religious group, they are not 
permitted to set up any central coordinating 
body, similar to those of various Christian 
denominations, the Moslems, and the Bud- 
dhist, nor do the Jews have any religious 
publications, like the other religious groups 
have. 

Of all the religious groups, only the Jews 
are prevented from establishing contact with 
their coreligionists in other countries. 

The Russian Orthodox Church is now a 
member of the World Council of Churches. 
Soviet seminarians attend Protestant and 
Moslem institutions of learning abroad. No 
such permission is given to Jewish theologi- 
cal students, 

The training of religious functionaries is 
limited to a single yeshivah, to a single 
school, which leads a precarious existence. 
Only five students are presently in attend- 
ance. Several out of town students have 
been refused Moscow residence permits. 

Jewish cultural life too has been banned 
since the Stalin persecution of the Jews. 
A decade after Stalin's death, there is still 
no t Yiddish theater. Such kind 
of a policy on the part of the Russian Goy- 
ernment toward Jews, violates the Soviet 
Constitution's guarantee of national self- 
determination, and the legal recognition of 
the right of all nationalities within the 
Soviet borders to cultural freedom. 

The Soviet policy amounts to spiritual and 
cultural strangulation of Judaism in Russia. 

The Soviet press and radio have been 
conducting an extremely bitter anti-Semitic 
campaign, not only against Judaism, not 
only against the Jewish religion and culture, 
but also against Jews as human beings, 
branding them as criminals. They are ac- 
cused of disloyalty toward the state; they 
are accused of economic crimes. The Soviet 
press features trials that result in death sen- 
tences. To date, 36 such trials have been 
reported in 26 different cities. In these 
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trials, death sentences haye been meted out 
to 70 individuals, of whom 45 are Jews. 

In a number of cases, the Jewish religious 
affiliation of some of the “culprits” is made 
explicit. The synagogues are portrayed as 
the place of illegal transactions. Religious 
Jews are mockingly described as “money 
worshippers”; the rabbi is shown as their 
accomplice; their family connections in 
Israel and the United States are pointed up. 
In general, the Jews are presented as people 
whose only “G-d is gold.” 

We could go on and on. In sum, Soviet 
policy places the Jews in the most difficult 
situation. They are allowed neither to as- 
similate, nor to live a full Jewish life, nor to 
emigrate to Israel or any other place where 
they might live freely as Jews. 

We therefore have come here to ask your 
understanding for the plight of Russian 
Jewry. We know that many of you have 
already approached the President, to protest 
the outrages perpetrated on the Jewish peo- 
ple in Russia, and we are greatly indebted to 
you for it. 

American Jewry is most encouraged by your 
sympathy and helpfulness. We know that 
the Soviet Government is not insensitive to 
world opinion, and particularly to the Ameri- 
can opinion. The mere fact that this year, 
the Soviet Government permitted the baking, 
as well as the importation of matzoh—the 
unleavened bread that is used by Jews during 
the 8 days of Passover—is a sign that the 
Soviets are sensitive to world opinion. 

Again, we thank you for your time and 
patience and cooperation, and we do hope 
that your intercession will determine the new 
Russian Government to revise its past poli- 
cies of discrimination and to give Jews full 
and unrestricted religious liberty which is 
guaranteed under the Russian Constitution. 


Voice of Democracy Award-Winning 
Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include at this point in the 
Recorp the award-winning speech of 
Miss Patricia Ann Tomes of Norfolk, 
Nebr. Patricia is the Nebraska winner 
of the annual Veterans of Foreign Wars 
“Voice of Democracy” contest. She 
has thoughtfully chosen the importance 
of working together as individuals as her 
topic. 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP, 1964-65 

(By Patricia Ann Tomes, Norfolk, Nebr.) 

"Democracy is the worst form of govern- 
ment, except for all the others that have been 
tried.“ Churchill here expresses my feel- 
ings on democracy. Even though we realize 
that our system is the greatest, we are not 
always satisfied with the ways of our Gov- 
ernment; we wonder at some of the policies 
in a democratic society, but there is one 
thing we must be convinced of: the success 
or failure of a democratic society depends 
on us as individuals. A definite challenge 
to citizenship is the perfection of our society 
accomplished by the working together of in- 
dividuals—by giving our fellow man the re- 
spect he deserves. To illustrate my point, 
a woman once stopped in her friend's yard 
and mentioned how beautiful a stately ever- 
green was. Years ago, her friend confided, 
their marriage had suffered from boredom 
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and neglect. Then her husband planted a 
young spruce. If it died, they decided, they 
would get a divorce; if it grew they would 
stay together. 

“You know,” she said, “we caught each 
other carrying water to that tree.” 

Just as this couple, citizens also have 
differences. Perhaps I want the farmer to 
have better representation while you favor 
the urbanite. Maybe I want socialized med- 
icine, and you are against It. No all people 
think alike, but we must have similar basic 
values—not biased because of color of skin 
or size of money pouch. The Negroes and 
the poor deserve good Jobs, and comfort. If 
wè do not better the conditions of uor op- 
pressed citizens, we can never retain our own 
freedom. 

As our young couple nurtured their mar- 
riage by solving their differences, we must 
nurture the tree of democracy containing in- 
dividual differences. To insure growth we 
must perform certain duties which certainly 
include voting. As we stand in the voting 
booth with our country’s future depending 
on our decision, we must vote for the bene- 
it of all citizens, not just for our own selfish 
gains. Not the “eeny, meeny, miney, mo” 
type of voting—our voting must be good, 
honest, and informed, We must know what 
is right and vote accordingly for the good of 
the whole country. We must also help our 
fellow citizens to vote correctly—by not 
spreading malicious propaganda against 
people who are opposed to our views, but by 
presenting honest, unbiased facts, by dis- 
tributing material which will alert our fel- 
low citizens to actual circumstances. 

Next, we must consider our laws. Since 
laws were established for the benefit of all, 
we must do our part in enforcing them as 
well as in obeying. them. 


But observing the laws and being a con- 
scientious voter isn’t enough. If we cherish 
peace and freedom for ourselves, we must 
see that other citizens also receive their 
rights as human beings. Making laws and 
enforcing them isn’t the whole solution. In 
our dally contacts—our economic dealings, 
our social, and educational considerations— 
we must treat all fairly. It is by the perfec- 
tion of the individual citizen that we obtain 
a truly great country. To insure freedom and 
a we all must have moral, spiritual, 
and intellectual strength which includes our 
recognizing, loving, and considering the 
rights of all citizens. That is the challenge 
of citizenship. 


Service Academy Athletes Are Unjustly 
Maligned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing the cheating scandal disclosed at the 
Air Force Academy, a few persons seized 
upon this issue to point the finger of 
blame at Academy athletics. 

Noting that 42 Air Force Academy 
athletes were among the 105 cadet re- 
signations in the wake of the scandal, the 
inference was made that varsity athletics 
was the real culprit. 

The apparent assumption is that an 
athlete is not really a cadet—that ath- 
letics is an ersatz function of the service 
academies. 
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Mr. Speaker, I say that these assump- 
tions and inferences fiy in the face of the 
actualities, and as a result the service 
academy athletes have been unjustly 
maligned. 

The fact of the matter is that every 
cadet or midshipman who participates 
in intercollegiate athletics must pass the 
same rigorous entrance requirements as 
the nonathlete. Furthermore, the ath- 
lete must maintain the same high level 
of proficiency as any other cadet while 
in the Academy. 

As for the cry of “professionalism,” 
one only has to consider that a so-called 
professional athlete would hardly pick 
one of the service academies. An acad- 
emy graduate must serve on active duty 
a minimum of 5 years after graduation; 
if an athlete aspired to play pro ball, he 
would go to a university where he could 
immediately play in the pro ranks after 
graduating. 

I believe it is a fallacy to attempt to 
differentiate between the “athletes” and 
the nonathletes“ at the academies, be- 
cause all cadets and midshipmen par- 
ticipate in some form of athletics. 

This is amply stated in a report pre- 
pared for the Superintendent of the U.S. 
Naval Academy. A portion of this re- 
port said: 

The physical education and athletic pro- 
gram is so integral to the activities of the 
Brigade, just as are the academic and mili- 
tary programs, that it is erroneous to as- 
sume that athletes are not midshipmen or 
that midshipmen are not athletes. 

In varsity sports alone, approximately 
1,000 participate each season—fall, winter, 
and spring—representing the Naval Academy 
in intercollegiate athletics in 21 sports, 
About 2,300 midshipmen each season are 
members of intramural teams involving a 
total of 28 sports. 

A program of physical education is con- 
tinued throughout the 4 years so that all 
midshipmen receive instruction in such 
activities as swimming, wrestling, boxing, 
hand-to-hand combat, tennis, golf, hand- 
ball, squash, personal conditioning and 
athletic administration. 

The midshipmen are in a period of their 
lives which is important to their physical 
development and to the establishment of 
habits of healthful exercise and competitive 
spirit and teamwork that will serve them 
throughout their lives, 

We believe that it is important for the 
midshipmen to be in good physical condl- 
tion, for them to know how to stay in good 
condition, and for them to have acquired 
a genuine personal interest in physical rec- 
Teation and competition. 


The report further points out that 
Naval Academy varsity lettermen in foot- 
ball and basketball had excellent high 
school academic records before entering 
the Academy and have maintained high 
academic standing after entering. 

The college board scores of these par- 
ticular athletes differ very little from the 
scores for the entire classes of which they 
were members. The Naval Academy 
football and basketball varsity lettermen 
as & group have 38 percent of their num- 
ber standing in the top half of the class 
for the classes of 1964 through 1967. 

A Naval Academy professor made a 
Statistical study covering a 10-year pe- 
riod—classes 1953-62—concerning mid- 
shipmen athletes in comparison with the 
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rest of the brigade. 
study noted: 

A fairly comprehensive study of the mod- 
ern era (classes of 1953 through 1962) shows 
that the student athlete is hardly distin- 
guishable from his counterpart in the brigade 
in every facet of his full Navy career. As a 
group, entering student athletes win their 
share of prizes. and awards, consistently stand 
higher in first. class aptitude, and con- 
sistently stand slightly lower in relative 
standing for the completed course. The 
group of student athletes has a good reten- 
tion rate for service careers, 


Other studies at the Air Force Acad- 
emy and the U.S. Military Academy have 
produced similar statistics with regards 
to the relative standing of the varsity 
athletes. 

The Military Academy, utilizing the 
members of the classes of 1964-67 who 
were on the varsity football and basket- 
ball teams as a sample of athletes, found 
their mean score on the college entrance 
examination exceed significantly the na- 
tional mean for high school seniors who 
enter college. 

Additionally a review of the high 
school standings of this sample indicates 
that 70 percent were in the top 20 per- 
cent of their class and £0 percent in the 
top half. Considering that the high 
school standing is generally accepted as 
the one best predictor of academic suc- 
cess, this group of athletes demonstrates 
outstanding potential. 

A review of the Military Academy 
classes of 1955-60 indicates no significant 
differences between retention rates of 
athletes and that of their class. In addi- 
tion the officer performance of athletes 
is not significantly different from their 
contemporaries. As an example, the se- 
lection rate to captain for those first con- 
sidered was 97.9 percent for athletes as 
compared to 97 percent for their con- 
temporaries. It is further interesting to 
note that a survey made of Military 
Academy graduates in Korea established 
that physical ability measures were more 
related to the criterion of combat officer 
success than any of the academic course 
grades or final class standing. 

The Air Force Academy made a sur- 
vey of the high school records of mem- 
bers of its football and basketball squads. 
This survey, for the classes of 1964-67, 
showed that 80 percent of the football 
Players were in the top quarter of their 
high school graduating class. A total 
of 77.3 percent of the basketball players, 
in the Air Force Academy classes of 
1964-67, were in the top quarter of their 
high school graduating class. 

In a breakdown of the academic 
grades for the spring semester of 1964, 
the Air Force Academy found that the 
average grade of all cadets was 2.81 on 
a 4.0 system. The average for the foot- 
ball squad was 2.67, and the average for 
the basketball squad was 2.56. 

A similar correlation was found in 
the percentage study of cadets below 
the 2.0—or C grade — average. The per- 
centage below 2.0 for all cadets at the 
Air Force Academy was 6.8. The per- 
centage for the football squad was 7.0, 
and the basketball squad, 4.5. 

These studies show that the high 
school records and Academy records of 
varsity athletes are almost identical with 
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the overall cadet averages. The ath- 
lete is clearly no drag on the academic 
excellence of any of the three academies. 
In fact, a substantially greater propor- 
tion. of the basketball and football 
squads than of their classmates were 
on the Commandant's merit list at the 
Air Force Academy. 

Athletics and intercollegiate competi- 
tion are healthy and essential to all 
three academies. 

It is all too easy to hunt for a “whip- 
ping boy” in the case of the Air Force 
cheating, but the facts and figures 
clearly proclaim the folly of trying to 
make athletics the bete noir of this 
situation. 


Plight of Russian Jewry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans are becoming increasingly 
concerned about the tragic plight of the 
Jewish people in Russia. Last Septem- 
ber I wrote to the President of the United 
States asking him to protest the discrimi- 
nation against the Jewish people in Rus- 
sia. I believe my colleagues in the Con- 
gress will be interested in reading a 
statement on this subject made today be- 
fore a joint meeting of the Rabbinical 
Assembly of America of the Greater 
Washington area and the Maryland dele- 
gation. 

STATEMENT BY RABBI JOSEPH M, BRANDRISS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY OF 
AMERICA OF THE GREATER WASHINGTON AREA, 
Marcu 2, 1965 
Distinguished Senators and Congressmen of 

our beloved State of Maryland, permit me at 

first to express to you the gratitude of the 
members of my organization, the Rabbinical 

Assembly of America of the Greater Wash- 

ington area, as well as our own gratitude for 

your haying taken time off from your busy 
schedules to meet with us this morning. Be 
assured that we greatly appreciate it. 

With me are Rabbi Tzvi Porath, the spir- 
itual leader of the Montgomery County Jew- 
ish Community Center, and former president 
of the Rabbinical Assembly of America of the 
Greater Washington Area, Rabbi Lewis Wein- 
traub, spiritual leader of Temple Israel, and 
former president of the Washington Board of 


_ Rabbis, Rabbi Sanford Jarashaw, the spiritual 


leader of Temple Shalom, representing the 
Conference of American Rabbis, and Mr. 
Isaac Franck, the executive director of the 
Jewish Community Council of Greater Wash- 


ington, representing 130 Jewish organiza- 
tions. 


We are thus representing all the constit- 
uent agencies of the Synagogue Council of 
America. We have come here to plead with 
you distinguished representatives of our great 
State of Maryland, to bring the plight of 
Russian Jewry to the attention of our Presi- 
dent, Lyndon Baines Johnson, and to urge 
our Ambassador, Adlai Stevenson, to bring 
the violations of the rights of Russian Jewry 
before the United Nations. 

We plead with you to communicate with 
the State Department and to urge it to inter- 
cede with the Russian Government that it 
put an end to its present anti-Semitic course. 
We would also like to request that you urge 
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the House Foreign Affairs chairman, and the 
members of the committee, to hold hearings 
and to support a resolution condemning 
Soviet anti-Semitism. 

For quite a number of years the Soviet 
Government has been pursuing anti-Semitia 
activities of an alarming nature. 

Synagogues are being closed. Their num- 
ber has been reduced to less than 100 for 
3 million Jews. 

No Hebrew Bible has been published for 
Jews since 1917. 

Hebrew schools are nonexistent. 

There is no public Jewish religious in- 
struction at all. Jewish children are not 
permitted to be taught the language of the 
Bible—the language that binds Jews to- 
gether, and to their ancestral faith. 

Despite the fact that Jews are officially 
recognized as a religious group, they are not 
permitted to set up any central coordinating 
body, similar to those of various Christian 
denominations, the Moslems, and the 
Buddhist, nor do the Jews have any religious 
publications, like the other religious groups 
have, 

Of all the religious groups, only the Jews 
are prevented from establishing contact with 
their coreligionists in other countries. 

The Russian Orthodox Church is now a 
member of the World Council of Churches. 
Soviet. seminarians attend Protestant and 
Moslem institutions of learning abroad. No 
such permission is given to Jewish theological 
students. 

The training of religious functionaries is 
limited to a single Yeshivah, to a single 
school, which leads a precarious existence. 
Only five students are presently in 
attendance. 

Jewish cultural life too has been banned 
since the Stalin persecution of the Jews. 
A decade after Stalin's death, there is still 
no permanent Yiddish theater. 

Such kind of a policy on the part of the 
Russian Government toward Jews, violates 
the Soviet Constitution's guarantee of na- 
tional self-determination, and the legal rec- 
ognition of the right of all nationalities with- 
in the Soviet borders to cultural freedom. 

The Soviet policy amounts to spiritual and 
cultural strangulation of Judaism in Russia. 

The Soviet press and radio have been 
conducting an extremely bitter anti-Semitic 
campaign, not only against Judaism, not 
only against the Jewish religion and culture, 
but also against Jews as human beings, 
branding them as criminals. They are 
accused of disloyalty toward the state; they 
are accused of economic crimes. 

The Soviet press features trials that result 
in death sentences. To date, 36 such trials 
have been reported in 26 different cities. In 
these trials, death sentences have been 
ae out to 70 individuals, of whom 45 are 

ews. 

In a number of cases, the Jewish religious 
affiliation of some of the “culprits” is made 
explicit. The synagogues are portrayed as 
the place of illegal transactions. Religious 
Jews are y described as “money 
worshippers"; the rabbi is shown as their ac- 
complice; their family connections in Israel 
and the United States are pointed up. In 
general, the Jews are presented as people 
whose only G- d is gold.” 

We could go on and on. In sum, Soviet 
policy places the Jews in the most difficult 
situation. They are allowed neither to 
assimilate, nor to live a full Jewish lfe, nor 
to emigrate to Israel or any other place 
where they might live freely as Jews. 

We therefore have come here to ask your 
understanding for the plight of Russian 
Jewry. We know that many of you have 
nlready approached the President, to protest 
the outrages perpetrated on the Jewieh 
people in Russia, and we are greatly in- 
debted to you for it. 

American Jewry is most encouraged by 
your sympathy and helpfulness. We know 
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that the Soviet Government is not insensi- 
tive to world opinion, and particularly to the 
American opinion. The mere fact that this 
year, the Soviet Government permitted the 
baking, as well as the importation of 
matzoth—the ritual bread that is used by 
Jews during the 8 days of Passover—is 
a sign that the Soviets are sensitive to world 
opinion. 

Again, we thank you for your time and 
patience and cooperation, and we do hope 


policies of discrimination and to give Jews 
full and unrestricted religious liberty which 
is guaranteed under the Russian Constitu- 
tion. 


Wos = 


Pollution in Lake Erie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
widely recognized that one of the most 
serious water pollution problems in the 
Nation is that which besets Lake Erie, 
a portion of which borders the district I 
represent. 

Recently, an outstanding presenta- 
tion of the Lake Erie problem was made 
in a program that was broadcasted by 
WGR-TV in Buffalo. I call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a major por- 
tion of the script for this program: 

DANGER IN Every DROP 

The beauty of Buffalo's surrounding waters 
today obscures a modern-day menace * * * 
the massive hazard of pollution. Unfortu- 
nately, much of this bright sparkling water 
would * * » if bottled * * * have to be la- 
beled: “Danger in Every Drop.” Without 
adequate safeguards, it could mean death 
* * not only to portions of the human pop- 
ulation * * * but to shipping, industrial 


Buffalo into the second largest city in the 
second most populous State in the Nation. 
Ever since a French explorer christened this 
site on the Niagara Frontier with the felic- 
itous phrase “belle fleuve”—or “beautiful 


rcomed from its wild river mouths—primitive 
Indian canoe routes have become swarming 
channels of commerce—and once-isolated 

posts have quickened into the busy 


menace health * * * deter real estate de- 
t * * * interfere with recreation 


And this is the danger in every drop. So 
much danger, in fact, that two worried Goy- 


informed that the lake waters “are being 
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polluted by sewage and industrial waste— 
causing or likely to cause serious health 
hazards on both sides of the border. Not 
only Buffalo is threatened—but many neigh- 
boring communities as well. 

Cities on all of the Great Lakes * * * 
stretching their more than 2,000 miles more 
than halfway across the Northern American 
Continent—are all affected to some degree 
by water pollution. But the Niagara frontier 
is particularly vulnerable to this deadly virus 
because of its location on both Lakes Erie 
and Ontario—with its 43 million population 
in a 295,000-square-mile area directly de- 
pendent upon these two lakes for its water. 

Locally, Buffaio’s waterfront provides a 
vivid picture of pollution in “living color.” 
This pollution extends along the waterfront 
from the river entrance to below Lackawanna. 
This so-called “black belt” is a blend of many 
contaminating factors. Stanley P. Spisiak, 
chairman of the Water Resources Committee 
of the New York Conservation Council, has 
estimated that a total of 350 tons of cyanide, 
phenol, ammonium, compounds, acids and 
suspended solids—plus approximately 2,710 
gallons of oil—are dumped daily into the 
waters of Lake Erie and the Niagara River. 

Of all the communities along the Niagara 
frontier, the city of Buffalo alone uses about 
123 million gallons of water a day. Some 
of this, of course, is used industrially for 
cooling and processing purposes. For in- 
stance, it takes 65,000 gallons of water, 
weighing 270 tons, to process a single ton of 


The average Buffalo family of four uses 
300 gallons of water a day. Every time you 
step into a shower, 25 gallons is consumed 
washing off the soap with the spray—every 
time you splash in the bathtub, whether 
you're big or little, another 36 gallons even- 
tually run down the drain—and anywhere 
from 20 to 30 gallons are used for such ordi- 
nary household chores as washing the dishes 
or taking care of the family laundry. 

Of this, the water you drink is literally 
only a drop in the bucket—about half a 
gallon a day. Yet this has always been the 
prime concern of local health authorities. 

Buffalo's drinking water is under constant 
24-hour analysis in the Erie County Health 
Department's testing laboratory on the top 
floor of city hall. Here, health department 
inspectors bring daily samples of water from 
the city’s filtration plant at the foot of 
Porter Avenue. Bottled in sterile flasks, the 
water samples are first examined by a bac- 
teriologist to determine its fitness to drink. 
The laboratory tests not only city water— 
but samples from wells, swimming pools, and 
public beaches in all parts of the county. 

Toxicity is sometimes tested by placing 
guppies in samples of suspicious water. If 
the fish expire, it’s a sure sign the water is 
suffering from either lack of oxygen or some 
form of pollution. 

A high bacteria count is the chief menace 
in drinking water. When this is suspected, 
special millipore filtration tests speed up 
the routine diagnosis of the samples. The 
10 members of the laboratory staff immedi- 
ately swing into action, working around 
the clock to analyze the water in less than 
18 hours and submit their findings to the 
Erie County health commissioner, Dr. Wil- 
lam E. Mosher, and the health department 
engineer. 

Such an emergency occurred on January 
13, 1964; when Lake Erie dropped to its low- 
est level in 24 years, causing slush ice to 
block the intake to the Colonel Ward pump- 
ing station. After receiving a laboratory re- 
port that contaminated water was pouring 
through the rusty pipes of the auxiliary 
Massachusetts Avenue pumping station. Dr. 
Mosher issued this warning: 

“This is an emergency. All citizens of 
Buffalo are warned not to drink water with- 
out boiling it at least 5 minutes. This boll 
order is being issued by the health depart- 
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ment because of an emergency at the water 
intake. I repeat, Buffalo water is unsafe 
to drink. It must be boiled before drinking 
until further notice.“ 

All Buffalo schools were ordered closed as 
low water pressure continued to plague the 
city, which normally uses 120 million gallons 
of water on a winter day. 

The old Niagara River intake—pressed 
Into service for the first time in 30 years— 
supplied about 70 million gallons, or three- 
fourths of the city’s requirements. It was 
sediment from this old Intake * * * plus the 
lack of filtration facilities at the Massachu- 
setts pumping station * * * that resulted 
in the “boil water” order. The water en- 
tering the well at the Massachusetts sta- 
tion was at first very muddy. Massive doses 
of chlorine made the water safe * * * but 
quite unpalatable. As the crisis continued, 
Dr. Mosher was forced to issue another 
order: 

“I've been advised that we are losing about 
30 million gallons of water a day in our 
systems and, therefore, It has become neces- 
sary for me to ask all residents of Buffalo 
to use water only for essential purposes 
such as cooking. Water should not be used 
for laundry and so on, I'm also directing 
industry to reduce its water to the barest 
minimum and to use it only for emergency 
purposes.” 

In 24 hours, Buffalo’s water emergency was 
over. The boil water order was re- 
scinded * * * schools reopened * * and af- 
fected factories resumed normal operations. 

However, the health department—in its 
role of “watchdog” over the city's water 
supply—still cautioned citizens to run their 
tap water for at least 3 minutes before using 
it for drinking purposes. 

The job of clearing the portholes to the 
clogged water intake was carried out by an 
Army surplus vehicle whose path was 
cleared through the ice fields by the Buf- 
falo fireboat. 

The military vessel used a scoop to re- 
move some of the ice * * * then lowered small 
dynamite charges to blast open each of the 
12 ice-clogged portholes, 

No similar threat to Buffalo’s water sup- 
ply is expected to be posed this winter as 
the result of a city project now underway 
at the Lake Erie intake. First * * * dredges 
scooped away debris from the bottom of the 
lake around the intake and loaded it onto 
scows for dumping in deep water off Lacka- 
wanna. An estimated 25,000 cubic yards 
of debris was removed to permit a freer 
flow into the underwater ports of the in- 
take. Later * * specially fabricated metal 
"elbows" were attached to the intake. The 
11-ton elbows are designed to lower the 
level at which water enters the intake. 

Aside from such freak quirks of nature, 
along with the unavoidable runoff of filth 
after floods or heavy rainstorms when more 
than the normal amount of pollution pours 
into drains, the chief source of contaminated 
water is untreated sewage. 

Conditions in Lake Erie were described 
recently by Frank P. Briggs, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, as “dangerous, deplorable and dev- 
astating.” He charged that one of the chief 
reasons was “the indiscriminate dumping of 
domestice sewage by lakefront cities.” 

But Buffalo has a better record than most. 
Briggs admitted that the city still supplies 
good drinking water and has corrected a pol- 
lution problem that once was one of the 
worst on the lake. 

Prior to 1930, municipalities paid little at- 
tention to the problem of providing treat- 
ment for sewage. State law at the time 
called for pollution abatement only in the 
case of a direct health menace. 

But after an outbreak of disease affecting 
40,000 residents of Palls * * * where 
the drinking water was polluted by untreated 
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sewage flowing down the river from Buffalo 
. + * special legislation was passed in 1935 
creating the Buffalo Sewer Authority. The 
authority, which operates and maintains the 
city’s 795-mile-long sewage system, inaugu- 
rated the construction of the first large-scale 
treatment works in New York State. It is 
now considered among the finest in the 
Nation. 

The Bird Island sewage treatment plant, a 
complex of buildings, also accomodates sev- 
eral other county sewage systems. The pri- 
mary purpose of the plant, which began oper- 
ations on July 1, 1938, is to dispose of 61,000 
pounds of daily waste without endangering 
the health of the city or other communities. 
It also decomposes, deodorizes, and disin- 
Tects sewage in a series of important steps 
that ultimately result in the discharge of 
nearly purified water into the Niagara River. 
So pure, in fact, that as one conservationist 
has pointed out, one cup of water out of 
every 20 drawn from a faucet in the average 
community has already been through a 
sewer, 

But despite the effectiveness of this sew- 
age control, polluted water from other 
sources poses a constant problem. One of 
these is industrial waste—which affects the 
waters of western New York in a special way. 
This is because Lake Erie is the shallowest 
of the Great Lakes and also serves the largest 
population. As a result, it has become the 
most heavily polluted of all the lakes. The 
fact that the lake level is now far below 
normal intensifies the pollution problem be- 
cause water in vast quantities is required to 
dissolve the many industrial wastes poured 
into this lifestream of industry and com- 
merce. But in the past 15 years local indus- 
tries have spent tens of millions of dollars 
in attempts to rid the waters of these toxic 
materials. And—climaxing their efforts—a 
giant construction project to help combat 
water pollution in the Buffalo River is now 
hearing completion. When this $8 million 
water-cooling project is put into operation, 
it will provide five major plants with a reg- 
ular, dependable supply of raw, untreated 
lake water for industrial use, 

A huge intake is being built in Lake Erie 
with a pumping station ofshore. A network 
of pipes will reach out from the station and 
deliver at least 100 million gallons of water 
dally to the five plants. After being used 
once, the water will be discharged Into the 
Buffalo River—eliminating much of its pol- 
lution by ending stagnation and providing 
a steady flow of water to move out accumu- 
lated wastes. 

Great Lakes water in some areas is so pure 
that it can safely be used to un the cells of 
storage batteries; but. locally, industrial 
waste was blamed for the area’s worst fish 
kill 10 years ago when tens of thousands of 
fish died in the Niagara River near the en- 
trance to the Erie Barge Canal. They suc- 

“cumbed to deadly cyanide dumped into the 
water by a nearby industrial plant. Similar 
fish kilis on a slightly lesser scale occurred in 
August 1963, in the Erie Canal near Lockport, 
a month earlier in Lake Erie near Silver 
Creek, and a short while before that along 
the Bufalo waterfront. Cyanide was again 
blamed for the river kill, lack of oxygen in 
Lockport, and a combination of both in Sil- 
ver Creek. 

As a result of this poisoning of the waters 
by industrial waste, Secretary Briggs reports 
great changes in the fish population of 
lake Erle, once the most productive fish- 
ery of the 5 Great Lakes, He points out that 
10 years ago the iake yielded almost 28 mil- 
lion pounds of excellent fish while last year 
re yielded 18 million pounds of mostly trash 

h, 

An industrial acid once seared the skin off 
a swimmer at Times Beach on Buffalo's 
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waterfront—which has since been declared 
unfit for swimming. 

Other summer beaches also pose perennial 
summer pollution problems—blamed both on 
sewage and industrial waste. Almost every 
summer in recent years Dunkirk’s two Lake 
Erie beaches have been closed to swimmers 
after tests showed a high bacteria count. 
Beaches at Jamestown and Silver Creek also 
have been closed because of similar un- 
sanitary conditions. 

In contrast—with the exception of Times 
Beach—bathers sport and splash gt most 
Erie County beaches all summer long in clear, 
uncontaminated water. 

Agriculture, as well as industry, contrib- 
utes to pollution by pouring fertilizer prod- 
ucts and pesticides into the public water 
supply. Their effect on health has not yet 
been fully determined—but some scientists 
believe small quantities may accumulate In 
the system until there’s a big enough con- 
centration to kill not only bugs but human 
beings. 

Garbage dumping—which has Uterally 
been a “burning” issue in Buffalo—tis often 
another overlooked contributing factor. 
Drainage from improperly placed dumping 
sites adds materially to the massive doses of 
poison already polluting the lake. 

The chief planner of the Erie County plan- 
ning department, Arthur G. Wingerter, issued 
this summary of the problem: 

“The old-fashioned dumps are frequently 
attacked for alr pollution from open burning 
and the presence of vermin and insects, but 
water pollution also ig a common result. 
Existing dumps are all too frequently located 
at a convenient spot to discharge the refuse 
over a bank or slope, and normally one would 
find a stream in the neighborhood of such a 
situation. 

“In the county of Erle we have at least 
seven open dumps where stream water 18 
polluted as it flows alongside or through the 
dump sites. In some instances, fish may be 
seen darting around in the clear waters of 
the upstream side of the dump. The water 
emerges on the downstream side in a condi- 
tion unfit for any human use. 

“Is it any wonder that we cannot main- 
tain fish in our streams? Polluted waters 
destroy the use for all types of recreation. 
Even some of the accepted landfills on higher 
sites contribute to stream pollution where 
they are dug prematurely and allowed to fill 
with water.” 

A brandnew type of pollution also is caus- 
ing growing concern among public health 
experts. This consists.of the bubbles of 
trouble“ released by detergents * * * whose 
foaming suds sooner or later infiltrate the 
city's water supply. Detergents—consisting 
of oll and coal derivatives—are not as solu- 
ble as soap which is made from animal and 
vegetable fats and oils. Most biologists 
claim that small concentrations of detergents 
are not harmful—but, as with pesticides, 
their final total effect remains a medical 
mystery, No one is sure what prolonged ex- 
posure to small doses will do over a long 
period of time. 

In some New York State areas, glasses of 
drinking water occasionally have foamy 
heads like glasses of beer * * * but so far 
detergents have posed no water pollution 
problem in Buffalo. In August 1963, Health 
Commissioner Mosher received word from 
the U.S. Public Health Service that the de- 
tergent level in Lake Erie was “almost un- 
measurable.” 

But, even so, our water pollution problem 
is far from licked. State has had the 
authority since 1949 to haul water polluters 

te 
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And the State department of health— 


ever being levied under the law which is be- 
ing violated dally by communities, industries, 
and individuals. 

Stanley P. Spisiak—acting as spokesman 
for the water resources committee of the 
New York State Conservation Councll—is 
severely critical of the manner in which the 
State has handled the matter of water pollu- 
tion control: 

“It is my sincere feeling that the time for 
pussyfooting and sidestepping has long 
passed. It matters little as to who or what 
was to blame for fallures in the past to en- 
force pollution laws. We can, however, bene- 
fit from the mistakes we have made in the 
past, 

The most severe and gravest mistake we 
have made in the past has been our depend- 
ence upon the conservation department and 
its mobile pollution unit to first detect pollu- 
tion as it exists and, secondly and more im- 
portantly, to enforce violation prosecutions 
when these cases are found. 

"I state here for the record that there has 
been no effective enforcement whatever of 
any serious nature in the past 20 years nor 
is there any intent on the part of those in 
office currently or In the past to enforce any 
of the pollution laws in the State of New 
York as they apply to serious cases of indus- 
trial pollution. 

“We have, constantly, cases in the sum- 
mertime which are of minor consequence’ 
such as the canning factories which are 
prosecuted. However, the major ones 
while they are detected—are permitted to 
continue. It is my feeling that unless we 
take the adequate steps now, and immedi- 
ately, to enforce the existing laws and to 
change the system under which we operate 
we are doomed. I state also that I believe 
the conservation department is not in any 
position to enforce existing laws and should 
be relieved of its responsibility in both the 
detection and enforcement of the existing 
pollution laws. Their mobile pollution unit 
currently is the only acceptable means of 
determining whether pollution exists or not. 
It ls my feeling that if the conservation 
department is relleved of this responsibility 
and the responsibility is given to the county 
and to local county officials we will have ade- 
quate enforcement.” 

The State health department takes the 
position that better water pollution control 
1s up to the public. Locally, the Erie County 
director of environmental health, Michael J. 
Stankewich, had this to say about the pol- 
lution problem: 

“Here in Erle County our health depart- 
ment, realizing that pollution is not only 
harmful to health but also detrimental to 
the growth of the community and damaging 
to recreational facilities such as bathing 
beaches, has done much to control pollution 
by controlling private sewage disposal and 
real estate subdivisions by persuading many 
communities and industries to construct 
treatment plants and seeing to it that these 
treatment plants are operated and main- 
tained properly and satisfactorily. 

“Much has been done to control pollution, 
I am proud of what has been accomplished 
and what is being done presently within the 
scope of our engineering personnel, but much 
more remains to be done.“ 

Other experts agree that an all-out com- 
munity attack is the only way to win the 
whole long war against pollution. Although 
time consuming and costly, the ultimate 
result * * crystal clear water 
would be the real diamond in the crown 
of the Queen City of the Lakes. 
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Medicare Not Good Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, much of the commonsense of the 
people of our country is reflected in the 
so-called smalltown newspapers estab- 
lished across our broad land. 

One of the editors who effectively 
speaks for smalltown America is C. W. 
Brown, of the Oconomowoc Enterprise, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. His words on medi- 
care, as usual, are couched in terms of 
good sense. I commend his recent edito- 
rial to my colleagues: 

Menicare Nor GooD ENOUGH 

If the Federal Government wants to be a 
paternal father, OK, provided it is limited to 
need without meddling into the lives of per- 
sons who can be and want to be dignified, 
proud, self-sustaining, independent citizens. 

Those who are in need (not just the 
elderly) should have help. Everybody wants 
them to have it, but why in the name of 
commonsense should the Federal Govern- 
ment pass laws to meddle in the personal 
affairs of the great mass of people, take their 
money away only to take over what the great 
majority can do and are doing for them- 
selves, with their own means and/or by 
private insurance. That is exactly what big 

tis doing and wants to do more of, 
Just to accomplish what everybody wants to 
do for those who really need it, without going 
beyond where the need exists. 

Actually, an amendment to the Kerr-Mills 
Medical aid bill would do a magnificent job 
without involving everybody, whether they 
need it or not. The amendment would be 
to start aid at a higher level of income and 
regulate the amount of aid that is given to 
the individual based on a graduated scale in 
proportion to his income, If some States 
wouldn't cooperate let the Federal Govern- 
ment do it if necessary. One method would 
be for the Federal Government to pay a 
higher percentage of the share of the cost. 
Under that system all States would want to 
come in. Since, at present, some States give 
ald at too low a level a minimum could be 
established and made so attractive to the 
States that they all would have it. That 
would take care of the need with dignity and 
let the rest of the people do what they want 
to do for themselves. The great majority 
now have private insurance which is the way 
they want it. The cost to the public would 
be but a fraction of the so-called medicare 
program. In addition this would not be tied 
to social security. . 

Medicare on the other hand obviously 
would mess up social security and possibly 
jeopardize it. In tying it to social security 
there would be added to an established pro- 
gram a cost factor which no one knows how 
much it will be. One former respected Gov- 
ernment estimator on insurance for many 
years frankly stated the the Government's 
present estimate is only one-third and prob- 
ably less than a third of what the actual ex- 
perience will be. That alone is frightening 
enough to make people under social security 
violently opposed to tying social security to 
so-called medicare. 

Another big advantage is that if the Goy- 
ernment (Federal and State) directly pays 
the costs (only to those who need it) it 
would be part of the Federal budget where it 
belongs. Already too many items never ap- 
pear on the budget so that the citizen never 
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knows the full extent his government costs 
him. Social security assessment cost alone is 
headed into 10 percent of payroll up to $5,600 
pr year (that’s just under 10 times its 
cost—2 percent on the first $3,000 
= income). Adding a continuing skyrocket- 
ing cost of medicare into that 
could well result in a tragic mess and a need- 
less one because the great majority do not 
need it. Yet the Government wants to force 
that cost into the program. The plan actu- 
ally borders on the fantastic and one of 
fiscal irresponsibility. If medicare is forced 
down the general public’s throat, it simply 
must be as a separate operation. 

The truth is that medicare itself is not 
good enough. It does not pay doctor or drug 
bills. Hospital services are limited in time 
and only partially paid. And imagine the 
imposibility of providing visiting nurses care 
(in the medicare bill) of up to 240 home 
calls a year—across the Nation into such as 
the plains of Wyoming to the slums of New 
York. And imagine the countless number 
of people required to administer the program 
and the added costs involved when basically 
the need is for so relatively few. Something 
better should be offered for the needy which 
can be done at certainly far less cost. 


Editorial on Death of Former 
Justice Frankfurter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
there have been many words written and 
spoken praising the life and contribu- 
tions of Felix Frankfurter. This was a 
man who gave much to the interpretation 
and practice of American law and juris- 
prudence. 

A recent editorial in the Connecticut 
Jewish Ledger gives the highest praise to 
Mr. Frankfurter, a praise he fully de- 
served. 

Under leave of the House to extend my 
remarks, I include this editorial in the 
RECORD; 

FELIX FRANKFURTER 

The Grim Reaper has visited American life 
this week and snatched from our midst one 
of the luminous and particularly gifted 
spirits of our generation. The death of Felix 
Frankfurter, while it occurred in the fullness 


of his years, nevertheless improverishes us 


and America is the poorer for his going even 
as America has been the better and the richer 
for his long and distinguished life of service. 

It is not for us to pass judgment upon his 
philosophy of law or his interpretation of 
the U.S. Constitution. This has been done, 
and will continue to be done, by those who 
are experts in that field. But this we know, 
that Felix Frankfurter did not think of law 
or jurisprudence merely as something that is 
inanimate or im Law. to him, was 
always alive and inasmuch aş law and people 
are inseparable, he saw the law as an instru- 
mentality for the happier and more secure 
life of the people of the United States even 
as he saw people as the free beneficiaries of 
disciplined, responsible, enlightened progres- 
sive guidance and direction for wholesome, 
useful and creative living. In this attitude, 
he was a son of the Jewish heritage which 
conceived of law as a guide on the way of 
life and as a challenge to responsible living. 
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Outside of the realm of jurisprudence and 
the Constitution, Felix Frankfurter also 
made a significant contribution to the major 
fact of modern Jewish history in that he was 
allied with the late Louis D. Brandels in im- 
portant stages of the development of a new 
Jewish life in Palestine before the creation 
of the State of Israel, and remained inter- 
ested and concerned in this historic phenom- 
enon. 

He was an inspired and inspiring teacher 
and through his interpretations of the law, 
whether accepted or rejected by his judicial 
colleagues, he profoundly influenced the 
course of America, indeed, of human life. 

As his Jewish brethren, we rejoice in the 
many contributions which he made. As his 
fellow Americans, we salute and bless his 
memory in gratitude. 


Challenge to Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1965 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I should like to call the attention of 
this body to the annual Veterans of For- 
eign Wars nationwide Voice of Democ- 
racy contest. This year, more than 250,- 
000 high school students participated in 
the contest, competing for the 4 schol- 
arships which are awarded as top prizes. 

The winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington for the 
final judging as guests of the VFW. 

Indiana’s winner is Miss Nancy Tell- 
man, of my hometown of Columbus. 

Her speech is a remarkable example of 
the awareness of the vast majority of 
America’s young men and women of 
their responsibilities as citizens who will 
soon inherit the task of leading our 
Nation. 


I should like to enter the full text of 
her speech in the Recorp and commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 

CHALLENGE TO LEADERSHIP 
(By Nancy Tellman) 

Our world today is not a quiet one. It 18 
one in which firing squads, terrorist bombs, 
barricades, force, and fear, are very real in 
the daily lives of our fellowmen, Hitler's 
gas chambers and Khrushchev’s tanks in 
Budapest are chapters not of ancient but of 
modern history. So are the police dogs of 
Birmingham. The Vietcong is real. The 
Berlin Wall is real. In short, threats to our 
democracy and freedom are found all over 
this unhappy planet. If ever there were a 
time to rise up and be counted as a citizen, 
it ls now, for the strength of a democracy 15 
never greater than the will of the people to 
uphold it. 

Our democracy was set up emphasizing the 
liberty and worth of the Individual. With 
the population explosion and “millions and 
billions” used as common, everyday words, 
it is hard to think in terms of only the in- 
dividual. Yet I believe that is the secret 
to our world. The value of all human ar- 
rangements must be measured by what they 
do to enhance the life of the individual. 
You and I as individuals should develop our- 
selves to our full potential and become good 
citizens of our country, our State, our 
county, our own community. But today a 
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good citizen is more than one who votes, 
more than one who keeps himself informed 
about his government, more than one who 
belleves in principles. 

Thomas Jefferson declared that all men 
have God-given inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. But 
let's be realistic—not all of our moral and 
social conflicts are going to be solved in 
this one statement. Benjamin Franklin once 
said, "To get the bad customs of a country 
changed, it is first necessary to remove the 
prejudices of the people.” To free ourselves 
from prejudice, an education is a necessity. 
An education provides the knowledge to in- 
telligently discuss and question the ideas 
of others. It is the responsibility of a good 
citizen to think for himself. 

This old world may be sorely troubled, 
but it is far from being a hopeless mess. 
Hardly a day passes without the opportunity 
to stand up and be counted on some im- 
portant issue. However, there seems to be 
an unwillingness to speak out publicly 
against the evils which we lament privately. 
Our motto seems to be: “Don't get involved. 
Let somebody else stick his neck out." We 
have too much wishbone and not enough 
backbone. We cannot passively enjoy our 
government and our democratic way of life. 
We must steadily create it. The ideal citi- 
zen of a democracy has enough spirit to 
question the decisions of his leaders and 
enough sense of responsibility to let deci- 
sions be made. He has enough pride to re- 
fused to be awed by authority and enough 
humility to recognize that he, too, is limited 
in knowledge. Even at my age, I have be- 
gun to realize this, and I have learned that 
there are no short cuts, free rides, or sure 
things in life. And there are no substitutes 
for hard work, courage, imagination, and 
enthusiasm. 

This is what it takes to be a good citizen. 
And don't think for one moment that we 
can't do it—because the last four letters of 
the word American spell "I can.” This is 
our challenge to citizenship. 


Coral Gables, Fla., High School 
Debaters Take Top Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Coral 
Gables High is one of the many fine 
Schools in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Florida whose students continue 
to excel academically and in extra- 
Curricular activities. 

On February 21, 1965, the Coral Gables 
High debate team was dwarded the 
trophy as it made a clean sweep in win- 
ning all three categories in the 10th an- 
Nual high school Cherry Blossom Na- 
tional Invitational Debate Tournament 
Sponsored by Georgetown University. 

Daniel S. Schwartz took top honors, 
being named the best speaker among the 
400 competing debaters. Daniel has won 
Many other debating honors among 
Which was his selection last year as the 
Florida winner of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars Voice of Democracy contest. 

Dave Weiss and Wayne Silver were 
named in the top 20 and top 10 debaters, 
respectively. 
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Also, Daniel Schwartz and Wayne Sil- 
ver took top honors of the 182 teams 
in the 2-man debating competition. 

Meanwhile, the team composed of Joel 
Perwin, Dave Weiss, Wayne Silver, and 
Daniel Schwartz won first place in the 
four-man debating team competition. 
This team has won nearly every major 
tournament entered this year. 

The Georgetown University tourna- 
ment, which began on Friday, February 
19, and went through Sunday, February 
21, was one of the largest high school 
tournaments ever held with over 100 
schools from 30 States participating. 

The winners of the two-man competi- 
tion, Dave Weiss and Dan Schwartz, were 
presented the Ryder Challenge Cup, 
named in honor of Father Ryder who 
established the Georgetown Philodemic 
Debating Society in 1831. The winners 
of the trophy went through six prelimi- 
nary rounds which narrowed the field to 
16 teams. These qualifying teams then 
met in four sudden-death rounds, leav- 
ing eight teams, then four, then two, and 
finally the winning team. The Coral 
Gables team won a total of 10 straight 
debates, defeating Fordham College 
Preparatory School of New York in the 
final round for top honors. 

The topic for the debates was “Re- 
solved, That Nuclear Weapons Should 
Be Placed Under the Control of an In- 
ternational Organization.” The judges 
awarded the debate to Coral Gables by 
a score of 6 to 1. 

Each year many of us in Congress, if 
not all, on request, furnish material on 
the national debate topic to students all 
oyer the country. I am sure my col- 
leagues will be pleased to learn that stu- 
dents appreciate and do use the material 
successfully. Dan Schwartz in a recent 
letter to me said in part: 

I am writing this to you, sir, because you 
were very instrumental in helping us achieve 
the honors we have won this year. 


The real credit, of course, goes to 
these fine young competitors, their out- 
standing coach Kenneth N. Rosenthal, 
and to the excellent teachers of their 
school. I am sure my colleagues join 
me in extending hearty congratulations 
to them all. 


Tribute to Congresswoman Bolton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 27 our esteemed colleague, the 
gentlelady from Ohio, Frances P. BOL- 
TON, observed her 25th anniversary as a 
Member of this body. For over 15 of 
those years, I have been privileged to 
serve with the gentlelady on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Her dedicated 
and untiring efforts on the committee 
during some of the most critical periods 
in our Nation's history have helped shape 
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the successful policies that have carried 
us through those troubled times. 

Mr. Speaker, I have found Frances 
BoLTON a constant source of inspiration 
and assistance during these many years 
of our close association. I wish to extend 
my personal congratulations to the gra- 
cious lady for her long service and many 
great achievements. 


Traveling Brotherhood Team 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
heartwarming to learn that some men 
are making positive-efforts to lead this 
world to full brotherhood. 

Among these men are four Connecticut 
theologians from four different faiths 
who have joined together as a team 
which goes on television, to luncheons, to 
schools, and other places to discuss inter- 
religious and interracial problems. 

The Connecticut Jewish Ledger re- 
cently printed an article about this group 
and under leave to extend my remarks, 
I want to include the article in the 
Recorp at this point: 


Four CLERGYMEN FORGE UNIQUE TRAVELING 
BROTHERHOOD TEAM 

Hartrorp.—A unique team of clergymen— 
possibly the first of its kind in the country— 
has been created in this part of Connecticut. 
While its goals have been modest, its suc- 
cesses already are spectacular. 

Dubbed the “brotherhood team,” this 
quartet has gone on television once a month 
to engage in serious discussion of interre- 
ligious and interracial problems. From these 
TV symposiums have come numerous en- 
gagements before organizations and high 
school groups. 

The group was originated by Rabbi Henry 
Okolica of Congregation Tephereth Israel, 
New Britain, who originally asked them to 
appear on his weekly Sunday morning pro- 
gram on WHNB-TV, channel 30— Jewish 
Life.”. Joining Rabbi Okolica on the panel 
were the Reverend Joseph Odell of St. Ger- 
trude’s Roman Catholic Church, Windsor; 
the Reverend Allan House ONeill of St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal Church, Meriden; and the 
Reverend Richard A. Battles, Jr., of Mount 
Olive Baptist Church, Hartford. 

“It was felt,” Rabbi Okolica pointed out, 
“that this group could do a great deal to im- 
prove race relations and brotherhood in the 
area. The team has grown to appreciate one 
another's viewpoint in their differences in 
theological matters. It is hoped that it can 
help create a better understanding of all 
men.” 


CONTINUE TV APPEARANCES 


While continuing once-a-month television 
appearances on “Jewish Life,” the brother- 
hood team has spoken at Kiwanis Club meet- 
ings, high school assemblies, ORT gatherings, 
and the like. 

In Waterbury, a high school assembly was 
scheduled to introduce to the young people 
the thought that this Nation needs a con- 
stant reminder of its obligation to assure all 
men freedom of opportunity. 

Being a member of the team,” Father 
Odell told the Connecticut Jewish Ledger, 
“has done more for me than anyone. It 
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nas been an inspiration to see the reaction 
of the young people, the men’s groups. I 
believe that a spiritual growth has taken 
place in all those who witness these meetings. 
A dimension has been added to the under- 
standing of the dignity of the human per- 
gon.” 

Father Odell praised Rabbi Okolica for Eis 
initial push and for being “the main factor 
in developing the panel into a team.” 

Father O'Neill pointed out that the good 
of it has been the fact that people of very 
different points of view have sat down to- 
gether. 

NO FRACTURED FRIENDSHIPS 

“While we may disagree violently on the- 
ological matters," the Meriden clergyman de- 
clared, “there are many other areas in which 
we can agree. And, most important, when 
Wwe disagree, it doesn't fracture the friend- 
ship.” 

Ho added, “The difference in viewpoints has 
added to the richness of the team's work." 
He said that questions thrown at the panel in 
high school assemblies show that “the kids 
are ahead of the adults on questions of race.” 

The Reverend Mr. Battles, himself a leader 
of the Negro community in the clyil rights 
struggle, said, “I feel privileged to serve on 
this team. Each of us has had an oppor- 
tunity to express personal opinions.” 


` 


* 


Rabbi Rosenblum's Prayer for Sir 
: Winston Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


— OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the famous 
369th Veterans Association, Inc. had its 
installation of national officers at the 
369th Regiment Armory on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 31, 1965. At this very impressive 
ceremony William K. De Fossett, who has 
served the association with unusual ded- 
ication, was again installed as the na- 
tional president. I extend my congrat- 
ulations to him and the other officers of 
this splendid organization. It was a spe- 
cial privilege for me to speak at the cere- 
monies, and I am honored to belong to 
the 369th Veterans Association. 

Rabbi William F. Rosenblum, of Tem- 
ple Israel, chaplain, 369th Veterans As- 
sociation, delivered a commemorative 
prayer for Sir Winston Churchill, Dr. 
Rosenblum’s prayer is so beautifully 
written and so fitting that I wish to share 
it with my colleagues. 

Dr. Rosenblum’s inspiring tribute to 
Sir Winston Churchill follows: 
COMMEMORATIVE PRAYER FOR Sm WINSTON 

CHURCHILL. DELIVERED AT THE INSTALLATION 

OF OFFICERS CEREMONY OF THE 369TH VET- 
| ERANS’ ASSOCIATION, INC, SUNDAY, JAN- 

vazy 31, 1965 
(By Rev. Dr. William F. Rosenblum, chap- 

lain, 369th Veterans’ Association, rabbi, 

Temple Israei of the city of New York) 

Our God and Father of us all, into Thy 
presence a saddened yet grateful Nation, in- 
deed a sorrowful but grateful world but 
yesterday committed one of their noblest 
sons: Sir Winston Churchill. 

Unylelding in war, he was equally stead- 
fast in peace in the defense of freedom and 
justice. He served not alone his native land, 
„but all to whom Uberty is dear. 
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O Lord, may we, who understand how 
precious and imperative are justice and free- 
dom, resolve that the remembrance of this 
great man of our century, whose pen was 
ever as mighty as his sword, will inspire us 
to walk in his path; to make his design for 
living our guide for the future—never seek- 
ing only what is convenient, never hesi- 
tating to become involved and to sacrifice, 
never surrendering to the wrong. 

Thus will we be able to establish here 
among men that brotherhood which will re- 
fiect Thy fatherhood and bear witness to 
Thy majesty, Thy glory, and Thy unity. 
Amen and amen, 


Teenage Drinking in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OP NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
encouraging news to those of us who are 
seeking to persuade New York State to 
raise its drinking age from 18 to 21 to 
note on the front pages of the New York 
Times and New York Herald Tribune 
for today, March 2, that Governor 
Rockefeller has announced for the first 
time that he would sign such a bill if the 
legislature passed it. 

Governor Rockefeller’s position repre- 
sents a very significant and welcome 
change. While he remains somewhat 
skeptical about the good effects of rais- 
ing New York's minimum legal drinking 


age—and none of us, Mr. Speaker, look 


on such a step as a cure-all—the Gov- 
ernor recognizes that a great many peo- 
ple in and out of the State feel very 
strongly about the need for the change. 
And he concedes that “it is bound to have 
beneficial effects.” 

At the same time, unfortunately, the 
majority leader of the State senate, Mr. 
Joseph Zaretzki, appears to have expe- 
rienced a change of heart of the negative 
kind. As recently as February 22, Mr. 
Zaretzki stated he had no position on the 
drinking issue and seemed to concur in 
the opinion of his colleague, Assembly 
Speaker Anthony J. Travia, that a bill 
increasing the drinking age to 21 would 
be voted on by the legislature for the first 
time this year. Now, however, a few 
days later, he is quoted as seeing no need 
for the bill. I hope, before a decision 
must be made, that he will review his 
party’s official position on this issue and 
will reflect further on the high cost—in 
terms of human lives and the public wel- 
fare—of New York's present law both 
for his own State and its several neigh- 
bors. 

The articles follow: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 2, 1965] 
Governor TI DS on DRINKING AGE—SAYS 

He Wovip Sron 21 Ace Liwrr BILL, BUT 

CONTENDS Ir Is Nor A MAJOR SOLUTION 

(By Douglas Robinson) 

ALBanY, March 1.—Governor Rockefeller 
said today that he would approve a bill to 
raise New York’s minimum drinking age 
from 18 to 21 should the legislature pass 
such a measure. 

In announcing his approval, Mr. Rocke- 
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feller said he was convinced that raising 
the minimum age was “not going to be a 
major solution“ to the problem of teenage 
drinking. 

In the legislature, meanwhile, the Demo- 
crats pushed through bills to reestablish 
mandatory free tuition at the City Univer- 
sity of New York, However, Mr. Rockefeller 
warned that he would veto any such meas- 
ure sent to him for signature. 

The Governor made his statement on 
teenage drinking at the opening of a news 
conference In the Red Room of the executive 
suite in the capitol. 

ADDRESSES CHURCH GROUP 

Later, at a conference of the State Coun- 
cil of Churches, Mr. Rockefeller repeated his 
belief that such a law would not solve “the 
serious problems that concern all of us. 

But because so many people felt 50 
strongly and it ts bound to have beneficial 
effects—although I think some people over- 
estimate some of them—lI will sign it,” he 
added. 

The audience applauded the Governor's 
pledge. The group, which represents Protes- 
tant churches throughout. the State, has 
sought a 21-year limit for several years. 

There are at least 6 measures that have 
been filed in the current legislative session 
that would raise the drinking age to 21 
throughout the State or in New York City. 
Similar legislation has been offered in pre- 
vious years but none has come to a vote. 

STATE UNDER PRESSURE 

In recent months, New York has come un- 
der from New Jersey and 
Connecticut, both of which have 21-year 
limits, to impose a standard age level. Both 
States contend that a uniform drinking age 
of 21 would reduce highway deaths of young 
people who cross Into New York to drink. 

Last month Governor Rockefeller said that 
raising the age limit might ameliorate the 
conflict but added that he would take no 
action until the legislature had a chance to 
consider bills before it. 

At the time, the Governor said that 
“changing the law won't solve the problem.” 
Rather, he said, “a good deal could be done 
by the example set in the home.” 

Joseph Zaretzki, the senate majority lead- 
er, indicated that he saw no need for the bill 
when he said today that “it will not stop 
drinking by teeanagers.” He said that “the 
8 we could do or should do is local op- 

on.” 

“I don't think you can stop drinking by 
law,” he asserted. “The home influence ts 
the best preventive I know.” 

Mr. Zaretzki's comments put him in oppo- 
sition to the 1962 Democratic State platform 
and to a Democratic task force that earlier 
ingen urged adoption of a 2i-year age 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mar, 2, 1965] 
Governor WOULD SIGN Drink Ar 21 
(By Richard L. Madden) 

ALBany.—Governor Rockefeller discolsed 
yesterday that he is ready to sign a bill rais- 
ing the minimum drinking age in the State 
from 18 to 21. But the Democrat-controlled 
legislature did not seem eager to pass it. 

* a . * . 

Mr, Rockefeller’s pledge to sign a measure 
increasing the drinking age came at a meet- 
ing with representatives of the New York 
State Council of Churches, which had long 
advocated such a move. 

The Governor told a news conference later 
he had reiterated his view that increasing 
the drinking age would “not be a major solu- 
tion” to the problem of teenage drinking. 

“However,” Mr. Rockefeller said, “I stated 
that if a bill Is passed I would sign it.” 

It was a major policy shift by the Gover- 
nor, who had been reluctant to change the 
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law on the ground that control of teenage 
was the responsibility of the home. 

Officials of Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
where the drinking age is 21, have long urged 
New York to raise its drinking age. They 
have contended that their teenagers cross 
the State line and drink in New York, and 
sometimes, as a result, are victims of tragic 
Automobile accidents on the way home. 

Whether the Democrat-controlied legis- 
lature will sanction a drinking-age increase 
for the Governor's signature was a question. 
Assembly Speaker Anthony J, Travia, of 
Brookiyn, said he had not discussed such a 
Measure with his Democratic colleagues, 
Senate Majority Leader Joseph Zaretzki, of 
Manhattan, noted that the measure was be- 
ing studied by the legislative excise com- 
Mittees, but observed, Tou can't stop drink- 
ing by a law.” 

Mr. Zaretzki suggested that home influ- 
ences” were the best measures against teen- 
age drinking. Some form of local option 
that will give counties adjacent to neighbor- 
ing States the power to regulate drinking 
ee be “a possibility,” Mr. Zaretzki 


Editorial Praising Senator Dodd’s State- 
ment on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OY CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently have made several statements con- 
cerning my belief that the United States 
Would be making a sad mistake to fail to 
live up to her commitments to the free, 
anti-Communist world and to South 
Vietnam by pulling out of that country 
at this time. 

Senator Tuomas J. Dopp, of Connecti- 
cut, has also voiced his views on this vital 
Question and in doing so recently gave 
One of the best speeches yet delivered on 
the subject. 

The Washington Star has taken note 
Of Senator Donn's speech. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the editorial which appeared in a recent 
edition of the Star. 

The editorial follows: 

Dono on VIETNAM 

One of the most impressive speeches to 
date on Vietnam has been delivered by Demo- 
moe Senator THomas Dopp, of Connecticut. 

Tt provides an interesting obligato to the 
Swelling chorus of negotiation talk. 
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The Senator has not sugar-coated his 
words. He thinks some of his friends and col- 
leagues, such as CHURCH, of Idaho, and Mc- 
Govern, of South Dakota, are off their rockers 
when they call for negotiation now with the 
Communists. He has put forward a powerful 
argument against retreat at this time. And 
he has set forth a devastating, even alarming, 
assessment of the so-called militant Bud- 
dhists. With events to back him up, he has 
left little room for doubt that the leaders of 
these vaguely organized religionists serve the 
Communist cause. 

In presenting this thesis, Senator DoD 
a man distinguished for many things, includ- 
ing his role as a prosecutor of the Nazis at the 
Nuremburg trials—has put special emphasis 
on the fact that the free South Vietnamese 
are fervent fighters against the guerrillas of 
the Communist-led Vietcong. The statistics 
are striking and encouraging, despite Sai- 
gon's political instability. In the Senator's 
words, the South Vietnamese are one of the 
most anti-Communist people in the world. 
And they include over a million refugees who 
have fled from the Red north in a fighting 
spirit. 

There are other statistics worth quoting. 
Some people have the idea, because of con- 
fusing headlines and rather shallow news 
stories, that the free Vietnamese are being 
clobbered by the Red guerrillas. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Senator 
Dopp has cited verifiable figures showing 
that the Communists, in terms of casualties, 
are still very much on the losing end of the 
struggle. 

So there is much to be said for Senator 
Dopn's basic thesis that the United States 
should yield no ground in Vietnam. Instead, 
and we agree, he advocates a tough line to 
make clear to Hanol, Peiping, and Moscow 
that they will be risking a war of incalculable 
consequences if they seriously try to drive 
us out of Asia and destroy what is left of 
freedom there. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxcond should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of ta- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.O., 20402, at 
cost thereof as di med by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
Tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional D No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 19 the National Space Club and the 
Aviation Space Writers Association at a 
joint meeting in the Mayflower Hotel 
honored Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., U.S. 
Marine Corps, retired, on the third an- 
Niversary of the first U.S. manned 
orbital fight made on February 20, 1862. 

Many of us have forgotten this great 
accomplishment and the confidence that 
it reestablished in this country after 
having seen the Russians make great 
headway in the field of astronautics. 

Colonel Glenn made a very fine speech 
on this occasion and Iam happy to make 
it a part of these remarks and to also 
include the opening remarks of President 
pos Turner of the National Space 

ub: 


Oprxinc REMARKS OF PRESIDENT THOMAS 
TURNER OF THE NATIONAL Space OLUB 


It is a great honor to have so many friends 
of John Glenn here today to celebrate the 
third anniversary of the first U.S. manned 
Orbital flight. In introducing Colonel Glenn, 
I would like first to show a film that will 
Serve to take us all back to that great day 3 
Years ago when for a few moments all our 

stood still. Our speaker is a man who 
Was born in Cambridge, Ohio. He was edu- 
Cated at Muskingham College and attended 
the University of Maryland. 

During World War U he fought as a 
fighter pilot in the Marshall Islands with 
the U.S. Marine Corps and successfully com- 
pleted 59 missions; a few years later during 
the Korean conflict, he once again served in 
Combat against the enemy, this time com- 
Pleting 63 missions. He has been awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross five times and 
the Air Medal with 18 clusters. 

Prior to joining the National Aeronautic 
Space Administration, he went through the 
Test Pilots School at Patuxent River and also 
served at the U.S. Navy Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, now the Bureau of Wenpons, as a mem- 
ber of its fighter design branch. 

In 1962 he was awarded the National Aéro- 
Nautic and Space Administration’s Distin- 
gulshed Service Medal by the late President 
John F. Kennedy for his epic flight around 
the earth on February 20, 1902. I would like 
to Introduce Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., astro- 
Daut, consultant at the National Aeronautic 
and Space Administration, director of the 
Royal Crown Cola Co., and governor of the 
National Space Club. 


Remarxs tr Cor. JOHN GLENN, NATIONAL 
Srac CLUB LUNCHEON, Fenevary 19, 1965 
After events that have affected me in the 

Past year, it might be appropriate to open 

my remarks by saying, “A funny thing hap- 

pened on the way to the Senate.“ Some of 
the people at the Marriott Motor Hotel 
rather aghast at me, for I must be 
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the only man ever to check in and specify a 
room with no bath and no mirrors. 

An anniversary Is always a time of rem- 
iniscing, of taking stock and of noting 
subsequent events. Looking back over the 
8 years since the flight of Friendship 7, 
I am impressed most of all by the tremen- 
dous progress the United States has made in 
Space science and technology. 

I am proud of the determination the 
American people have shown to become the 
world’s leading space-faring nation. 

This is a feasible, necessary, and noble goal. 
We have this within our capability to do, 
and could not hold our heads high as Amcri- 
cans of the 1960's if we aimed at anything 
less. 

When I had the great honor of appearing 
before a joint. meeting of the Congress after 
my flight, I spoke of the unbounded future I 
saw for spdce exploration, I said then, “I 
feel that we are on the brink of an era of 
expansion of knowledge about ourselves and 
our surroundings that is beyond description 
or comprehension at this time, Our efforts 
today and what we have done so far are but 
small building blocks on a very high pyramid 
to come.” 

A quick review of what has been accom- 
plished in these 3 years bears out the accu- 
racy of that hope and prediction. To go 
back just a little further than 3 years, it is 
almost impossible for any of us to believe 
that the whole space era has been covered in 
the short time since our grapefruit-sized 
Explorer I first beeped“ its way around the 


Three years ngo, we were very pleased with 
the three orbits of the Friendship 7 and felt 
that all mission objectives were met. Yet, 
this year or next, the Gemini astronauts 
expect to make at least a 7-day flight and 
we look forward to the Apollo lunar landings 
in.a few years. 

Three years ago, the Atlas booster was the 
best we had available for manned space 
filght, but it was not yet renowned for its 
reliability. 

I can well remember one of my first trips 
to then Cape Canaveral for the purpose of 
watching a night Atlas launch. My observa- 
tion point was on the closest camera site to 
the launch pad. After several holds, a fact 
of life we became more familiar with on 
several later dates, the Atlas was launched 
and appeared to be p: g as planned. 
As it went through the high-q area of great- 
est nerodynamic force, it suddenly erupted 
into the most beautifully awesome fireball I 
had ever seen, Needless to say, this particu- 
lar event did not do much to build confidence 
for a budding astronaut. Debris came down 
over quite a wide area. I think it was during 
these observations that we conceived the idea 
that the best way to insure reliability would 
be for all booster engineers to watch each 
launch from only a canvas-covered block- 
house just as close to the launch pad as we 
could persuade them to get. In fact, in 
checking some of my notes made 3 years ago 
today, the day before the launch, just about 
this time,.at 1:30 p.m., we were sitting in a 
booster review meeting going over all the last 
details of booster checkout. 

Today, however, the Atlas booster has a 
superb record of 28 straight successes in 
NASA and Air Force use, including, I am 
happy to ssy, the four Mercury flights in 
earth orbit. I am sure most of you watched 
TV on Wednesday when the Atlas-Agena 
successfully launched Ranger VIII. 


Three years ago, Mercury were 
limited in weight to about 3,000 pounds. To- 
day, the Saturn I booster is operational and 
cam put 22,500 pounds into earth orbit, or 
seven times the weight of Mercury. Saturn 
I-B, which will begin flying next year, will 
be able to orbit a payload equal to 11 Mer- 
cury spacecraft. Saturn V, which will fiy 
in 1967, will be able to orbit a payload equal 
to more than 90 Mercuries. That's some 
Jump—bnut it ls no more than typical of the 
great gains we are making in national space 
capabilities. 

Three years ago, shortly after my fight, 
Ranger III missed the moon by 22,000 miles 
and its TV pictures were unusable. But 
the Ranger people did not give up and you 
know the brilliant results achieved from 
Ranger VII and the equally significant 
achievements we expect from Ranger VIII 
tomorrow. 

Three years ago, Telstar and Relay had not 
yet reached the launch pad, and achievement 
of synchronous orbit sounded good in theory, 
but had never been demonstrated. Today, 
Telstar, Relay, and Syncom have become 
known around the word as examples of 
American technological leadership and Amer- 
ican belief in putting our technology to work 
for mankind. 

Our Tiros and Nimbus weather satellites 
have told the same story to the world. Three 
years ago, we had Tiros III at work. Now 
it is Tiros IX that marks the 10th consecu- 
tive success in our weather satellite launches. 
Its 9 predecessors have transmitted over 
415,000 pictures of the earth's cloud cover. 
They have photographed every tropical storm 
and hurricane since 1960 and have been used 
with tremendous success by the Weather 
Bureau. As you know, a special hookup has 
been arranged between Washington and Mos- 
cow for exchange of weather satellite data, 
and this exchange will begin when the Rus- 
sians get a weather satellite that can match 
our Tiros. 


The pace of our satellite applications pro- 
gram has been so rapid that we can now look 
forward to the first commercial use of space 
for global communications this spring and 
the establishment of the first operational 
weather satellite network during the coming 
winter. 

The first operational communications satel- 
lite will be called Early Bird—and that I am 
glad. to say ls not a translation from the 
Russian, It isa product of private enterprise. 

What other uses are coming? On that one. 
you can let your imagination run wild, for 
the whole space program is centered on ex- 
ploration and research and the greatest 
values will undoubtedly come from now un- 
known and unforeseen discoveries. Some of 
the immediate possible applications were out- 
lined to you in November by Dr. Raffensper- 
ger when he mentioned how zero-gravity 
might lead us into new information on tissue 
regeneration and healing, or the formation of 
compounds, or how space-orlented meteor- 
ological information might lead us to [rst 
efforts at actual weather control, or of how 
infrared mapping studies could lead to bet- 
ter worldwide commercial fishing through 
study of ocean currents, water supply 
through location of underground streams, 
and many other possible applications. 

Even though gome information may not be 
as immediately useful, it all adds to our 
storehouse of knowledge which helps give us 
& mastery of the future. 
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Three years ago, no nation had yet made 
a successful fly by mission to Mars or Venus, 
although the Russians had been trying 
mightily—and still are. Then came Mariner 
II. which demonstrated great advances in 
spacecraft technology, midcourse changes in 
direction, and interplanetary communica- 
tions, and became the first and still the only 
spacecraft from earth to make closeup obser- 
vations of another planet, 

The accuracy requirements for all these 
missions are almost incomprehensible and 
are one of the least understood parts of the 
space program. A good case in point was the 
launch of Friendship 7, 3 years ago. The 
speed-at insertion into orbit was over 25,000 
feet per second, or 5 miles per second, and the 
booster and spacecraft were accelerating at 
approximately 240 feet per second at a stead- 
ily increasing rate. At booster cutoff, each 
error of 1.4 feet per second resulted in a dif- 
ference of approximately 1 mile in apogee on 
the far side of the earth. When you con- 
sider that before the onboard signal for cutoff 
was received, information had to be obtained 
by radar at the Cape, transmitted by landline 
to Goddard, run the computers, re- 
turned by landline to the Cape, checked 
against Cape data and then transmitted 350 
miles downrange to the spacecraft, still al- 
lowing time for onboard delays in operation 
of relays, valyes, and thrust termination, it 
looks like an almost impossibly accurate re- 
quirement. 

Those accuracies, however, are rather crude 
compared with some now being obtained on 
the deep space probes. 

Now we have Mariner IV which at 6 o'clock 
tonight will be 20,194,023 miles out from 
earth on an extremely difficult and significant 
mission. As you know, there was a check- 
out of equipment aboard the spacecraft last 
week that indicates the chances are still good 
that we will get revealing pictures of Mars 
next July, when Mariner will be 134 million 
miles from earth, so far it will take 1214 sec- 
onds to get a radio signal back. 

Perhaps some day, there will even be re- 
verse Mariner flights approaching the earth 
and this could cause some problems such as 
the one I heard about recently which in- 
volved a Martian metallic man landing his 
spacecraft on earth near a service station. 
He climbed out of the spacecraft, slowly 
walked over to the gasoline pump, faced it 
and demanded, “Take me to your leader.” 
Receiving no reply, he repeated the com- 
mand Take me to your leader.” He finally 
leaned over close to the gasoline pump and 
yelled, “If you'd take your finger out of your 
ear, you could hear me.” 

Seriously, I don’t know what the Mariner 
flights mean to you. But to me, Mercury 
plus Mariner and our other projects clearly 
add up to the promise of men on places well 
beyond the moon in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture, The unmanned and vehicles 
can give us invaluable f informa- 
tion, but man’s unique ability to perceive the 
new and unknown, analyze its importance, 
and relate it to practical application, can 
never be replaced. 

I know all of us agreed fully with the words 
President Johnson wrote to the Congress last 
month, when he said: “Substantial strides 
have been made in a yery brief span of time— 
and more are to che. We expect to explore 
the moon, not just visit it or photograph it. 
We plan to explore and chart planets as well. 
We shall expand our earth laboratories into 
space laboratories and extend our national 
strength into the space dimension.” 

That is the spirit that led to passage of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act in 
1958, the establishment of NASA, the accel- 
eration of our program in 1961, and the de- 
termination that our national space program 
shall continue to add greatly to American 
power and prestige during each successive 
year of this decade. 
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Looking back over the past 3 years, I feel 
that rapid progress in our national space pro- 
gram has made the Nation safer and stronger. 

But I am even more impressed by the po- 
tential value of the intangible resources we 
are creating for the Nation through an ac- 
tive, well-planned and well-balanced space 
program. 

One of the great achievements in these 
early years of the space age has been the ver- 
satile and productive Government-industry- 
university team which we have brought into 
being and which helps make maximum use 
of new information. With our democratic 
system of government, and our free economic 
system, and our belief in seeking out the 
truth, we have created the institutions and 
the organizational framework to meet what- 
ever challenges our generation and many 
More generations of Americans may face in 
space. 

Eight years ago, we were not so prepared to 
welcome or to cope with the space age; but 
we are today. We look backward in wonder 
not at what we did 3 years ago, but at the 
distance we have come since then. We look 
forward with confidence and great expecta- 
tions. 

Many of you here are and have been vital 
cogs in our space efforts, for it ia one of the 
greatest team efforts of all time. 

I don’t need to recount for you the vital role 
played by many of those you see around you, 
This is not just an anniversary for me. It's 
one for all of us, for practically every man 
here played some role in the events of 3 years 
ago. But the past is only good as it gives 
us the tools for tomorrow. 

To wax philosophical for a moment, we 
might liken our space program to one of 
Plato's allegories. He told of prisoners 
chained in a cave for so long they had lost 
touch with reality and felt that their whole 
existence was wrapped up in the shadows 
they could see on the wall ahead of them. 
He goes on to say that if one escaped to the 
outside world and returned to tell the others 
of what really lay outside the dark cave, they 
would probably think him completely crazy. 

Even though we have seen such tremen- 
dous breakthroughs in scientific knowledge 
in recent years, our knowledge has necessarily 
been limited to such a cave, for practically 
all we know has been limited to this one 
tiny speck of earth in a much larger environ- 
ment. But that is in the process of being 
changed and with a rapidity no one can 
forecast. 

What 
store. 


a tremendous future we have in 
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Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 26 and 27 of this 
year, the Panel on Science and Tech- 
nology of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics held its 6th meeting. The 
panel, which is composed of 15 of our 
country’s leading scientists and educa- 
tors, met with the committee to evaluate 
the progress of aeronautical research 
and development as it will affect the fu- 
ture of aeronautics in the United States. 

An outstanding member of the panel is 
Dr. H. Guyford Stever, installed last 
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month as president of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology in Pittsburgh, and 
a major contributor to the proceedings of 
the panel meeting. His presentation 
should be of serious interest to every 
Member concerned with the growth and 
advance of aviation in the United States. 
Dr. Stever is a man of eminent 
achievement in science and engineering. 
He began his career as a staff member 
of the Radiation Laboratory at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, from 
which came our radar technology of 
World War O. He has been a professor 
of aeronautics and astronautics at MIT 
and has served as chief scientist to the 
U.S. Air Force. He has given of himself 
to the Government for many years as 
a member of many advisory panels and 
boards of the Department of Defense. I 
am sure that, in reading his presenta- 
tion which follows, you will recognize 
that he is a man who knows what he is 
talking about: 
THE FUTURE oF AERONAUTICS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


(By H. Guyford Stever) 


The strength of America’s expanding 
economy is based on many factors, not the 
least’ of which is the fact that we have the 
best, most complete, and most used air trans- 
portation system for making our economy 
eficient and effective. The scheduled com- 
mercial airlines, which make about 7 million 
flights a year from almost 600 airfields, are 
only part of this picture. There are over 10 
times that number of airflelds in the Nation 
and most of these are available to 40,000 
planes owned by corporations, and another 
80,000 planes owned by individuals. 

In addition to facilitating the growth of all 
elements of our economy, this civil aviation 
itself constitutes a substantial business and 
therefore a substantial part of that economy. 

It is about this civil aviation that we 
speak today. We are trying to separate it 
from its sister giant, military aviation. In 
one sense we can so separate these flelds, but 
in another sense we cannot; for eyer since 
the very beginning of manned aircraft flight 
a substantial portion of the research and 
development costs for the technology was 
paid for by the military aviation section 
of our Defense Establishment. Tt was only 
after World War II, with the advent of 
guided missiles both defensive and offensive, 
and later with the birth of space, that mili- 
tary expenditures on flight devices began to 
diverge away from developments of direct 
application in civil aviation. 

In starting this discussion of the future of 
civil aviation one must ask whether or not 
the demand for more service and for greater 
capability and performance will continue. 
Most predictions indicate that it will, 

Before we ask ourselves what elements of 
our already strong technology should be fur- 
ther supported in order to improve civil avi- 
ation, we must ask ourselves which feature 
of civil aviation would we like to improve. 
I have a list in the order roughly of my pri- 
ority, of desired improvements. The first 
item on my list for improvement is the 
elimination or reduction of in-flight delays 
due to atmospheric conditions, crowding of 
the airways and landing facilities, and the 
elimination of delays and cancellations in 
takeoff time due to weather or any other 
factor, 

The second item in my priority list for 
improvement of civil aviation is that of in- 
creasing the city coverage of the scheduled 
airlines. The corporation and individually 
owned planes offer much greater perform- ` 
ance here than do scheduled airlines. At 
first this seems to be a matter only of the 
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economics of airline operation. Clearly, 
cities that do not generate much traffic can- 
Not be served with many flights. At pres- 
ent, in fact, the feeder airlines, the short- 
haul airlines to cities which do not qualify 
for mainline service, depend heavily on sub- 
Sidies, sometimes a very large fraction of 
their total revenues. If technology can re- 
duce the cost of alr transportation, the city 
coverage could be improved. 

A third item for improvement Is the trans- 
Portation to and from airports with respect 
to both time and convenience. The advent 
of VTOL may improve this considerably; un- 
til then, it is a matter of urban transpor- 
tation. 

The fourth item of improvement is the 
increase in the speed of flight. Actually, as 
far as the in-flight part of a journey is con- 
cerned, already tremendous progress has 
been made. Eventually, presumably jets 
Will be used even by the short-haul feeder 
lines, Air travel time has indeed been cut 
down. 

How far does an improvement in speed 
Continue to make sense? The biggest ques- 
tions with respect to the advent of super- 
sonic transport is simply the problem of 
spending great resources in order to shorten 
& flight time which is already short in many 
Cases compared to the ground travel time. 
Most of you know that half an hour at the 
terminal is a minimum except for those few 
Cases where aircraft sre operated as buses in 
shuttle flights; if one calculates in addition 
to the half hour on the ground, another half 
hour to get to the airport from the center 
of any city, one discovers that most of the 
flight time is in fact spent on the ground for 
flights of a few hundred miles. 

Still another area of improvement has to 
do with increasing comfort. For first-class 
trayel on a modern jet for the hours involved, 
Most passengers are indeed as comfortable 
as one can expect from travel. 

A final area of improvement has to do with 
safety. Actually, the airlines of the United 
States have operated for many years well 
below the one passenger fatality per 100 mil- 
lion passenger miles. This is better than 
private automobile transportation, oug 
not as good as bus and railroad 
tion safety records. Still, there remains a 
large percentage of American people who 
have not flown and do not care to fly: their 
Opinions of flying are strongly based upon the 
Crash record of aircraft. They do not con- 
Sider the statistics. 

As a country we have more generally stated 
objectives for improvement in our civil aero- 
Nautics picture. In the first place, we must 
insure that our economy continues to have 
the best air transportation system to give 
it a continuing advantage in world competi- 
tion. Secondly, it is important for us to 
insure that our aeronautical developments 
are sufficiently great to continue our leader- 
Ship in home and world sales of our aero- 
Nautical products. Third, in technical 
matters, there is always a matter of recog- 
Nized world leadership which adds to our 
Stature in the world around us. 

What does technology offer in the improve- 
Ment of civil aeronautics? What will we get 
from the large sums of money that our Goy- 
ernment is spending in aeronautical research? 
About $1 billion is spent per year by the 
Department of Defense alone in aeronautical 
research. The research and development in 
aeronautics by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, although only a small 
fraction of their total budget, still is between 
$100 and $200 million according to one esti- 
Mate I haye seen. The Federal Aviation 
Agency spends $50 million on research and 
development. To this amount, already over 
a billion dollars, goes some private research 
and development money which is difficult to 
estimate. 

For civil aviation, I believe that the area 
ot technology which needs the greatest sup- 
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port over the years immediately ahead is 
that of guidance and control so that our air 
traffic control system can, first, improve the 
performance of our current air transportation 
and second, handle the increased volume 
which has already been indicated can be as 
much as doubled in the next 10 years. 

At the airports, one of the problems that 
must be solved is the automatic landing of 
aircraft. Airports are one of the principal 
bottlenecks and causes of delays in the sys- 
tem. More airports are needed, but partic- 
ularly automatic techniques for landing air- 
craft more rapidly are needed. 

Another point where air traffic control re- 
quires new equipment is to establish an in- 
fight radar system which gives complete in- 
formation, that is, three-dimensional in- 
formation, extremely accurately on aircraft. 

I believe that all the fields of engineering 
and science involved in this area offer more 
than ample promise to produce quite sub- 
stantial improvements, In fact, the fields 
of engineering and science, behind radio 
radar, communications, inertial tracking, 
and information handling, are amongst the 
most promising of all. 

These technologies of guidance and control 
contribute not only to traffic handling capac- 
ity, growth, prevention of weather delays, 
prevention of traffic delays, but also and 
most importantly, increased safety. If done 
perfectly, air traffic control would eliminate 
in-flight collisions and many of the landing 
accidents due to faulty control in both good 
or bad weather, 

There is one thing to be guarded against. 
The air traffic control system could be devel- 
oped in such a way that individually and 
company owned planes could be priced right 
out of business, because of the expense of the 
required guidance and control equipment, 

I believe that the next most promising 
area of technology for improvement of our 
civil aviation is that of propulsion. Over the 
decades, and right up to now, most of the 
major improvements in engines or aircraft 
have been sponsored by the military services. 
These military services knew that the long 
leadtime development item in bringing out 
a new military aircraft was the engine, re- 
quiring several years, possibly a half a decade 
or more. In the last few years, partly be- 
cause of the question on the further useful- 
ness of aircraft in military actions, and 
partly because of the growing expense of 
each engine development. Engines were 
planned more specifically for particular air- 
craft and they tended to slow down the de- 
velopment cycle of the complete aircraft. 

Today, fortunately, there seems to be a 
return to the realization that engine devel- 
opments must be continuous to make best 
progress. The Department of Defense is 
developing new engines for aircraft of the 
future. And many of their developments 
will be useful for civil aviation. 

Most of the advances in propulsion for 
civil aviation will come in the field of tur- 
bojets and their various derivatives. I con- 
sider this field of technology rich in promise 
in bath variety and magnitude. 

A third area of great import to the future 
of civil aviation is in materials and struc- 
tures. The development of aircraft to date 
has been greatly dependent upon the de- 
velopment of new materials. Beginning in 
the late 1920's, the light metal revolution, 
the alloys of aluminum and magnesium, and 
the development of aircraft were practically 
synonomous, and they are still being im- 
proved for subsonic aircraft use. When air- 
craft designs began pushing into the super- 
sonic regions where the skin temperatures 
became higher, and the properties of the 
light metals and their alloys began to de- 
teriorate, the steels came into being. Then 
followed the titanium revolution, first for 
jet engine components and later for com- 
plete aircraft. It appears, from the small 
amount of information that has been re- 
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leased on the A-11, that the titanium rev- 
olution has been accomplished and that a 
complete mach 3 airplane has been built 
using this new technology. 

One can ask, are there other revolutions, 
or even improvements, that are possible, and 
the answer is generally yes. In the first place, 
titanium, steel, aluminum, all can be im- 
proved in their properties, More important, 
however, there are potential revolutions. 
The structural efficiency can be greatly im- 
proved if beryllium can be made usable in 
jet engines and in aircraft. An even greater 
potential is promised by the boron fiber tech- 
nology. 

Again, the improvements in materials and 
the structural techniques of using them can 
be used in many ways. Improvement of the 
structural efficiency can be used to make 
smaller aircraft to do a given job, or more 
effective helicopters and VTOL airplanes or 
higher speed, longer range aircraft. 

A fourth area of technology that offers 
great promise for aeronautics is aerody- 
namics. There is very much to be learned 
in the entire range of Mach numbers from 
very low to the high subsonic at which we 
are now flying, and into and above the super- 
3 Furthermore, even for the high sub- 

sonic speed aircraft, improved aerodynamics 
such as boundary layer control, reduction of 
skin friction, the improvement of flaps’ de- 
sign, the employment of blowing to improve 
flaps, improvement in leading edge stall, get- 
ting better airfoil shapes, all will improve air- 
craft design. In the case of the aerodynamics 
of lower speed craft, VTOL and so on, heli- 
copters, a tremendous amount of data must 
be gotten. There seems to be a new field of 
aeronautical science emerging in which aero- 
dynamics and propulsion are merging. The 
employment of some engine power, not to 
insure thrust, but to increase lift or reduce 
drag as in the case of boundary layer control, 
or blown flaps, are good examples. Actually, 
De trae De gy Bi gt cs 
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In eee eee it ‘must be said that the 
country was harmed by the tendency for in- 
dividual aerodynamacists and whole research 
laboratories to shift to the more glamorous 
higher speed aerodynamic fields. Many of 
the best saerodynamicists converted them- 
selves first from subsonic to transonic, then 
transonic to supersonic and on to the extreme 
hypersonic speeds of reentering space ve- 
hicles. Until we interest more young men in 
the ordinary speed aerodynamics, we will not 
get all we can out of the field. 

As I review my remarks on the promise 
offered by research and development in the 
areas of guidance and control, propulsion, 
materials and structures, and aerodynamics, 
several conclusions seem to stand out. First, 
a continued bright future for aeronautics in 
the United States will not be limited by lack 
of promise in any of the t tech- 
nologies. There is no leveling off of possible 
technical gains. None of the fields are de- 
void of new promising ideas. 

A second conclusion is that research and 
development in these different fields are sup- 
ported in quite different ways. 

1. In guidance and control, research, de- 
velopment, design are done mostly in in- 
dustry, some in Government, and a small 
amount in academic labs. The Government 
support for component developments is 
channeled through both the FAA and the 
Department of Defense. For civil aviation 
the systems for air traffic control are the 
responsibility of the FAA. 

2. In propulsion almost all of the support 
of the technology and most of the complete 
engine developments used in civil aviation 
have been accomplished in industry, but 
planned and supported by the military sery- 
ices. Some research is done in Government 
labs. For light aircraft, exception must be 
made. 
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3. In materials most technology comes from 


Most of this technology is supported by the 
military services. 

4. Aerodynamics has traditionally been a 
team effort between the serodynamic lab- 
oratories of the old NACA, now a small part 
of NASA, the aircraft companies, and the 
military services with some research done by 
academic labs. Aerodynamics research has 
been supported by NASA and the military, 
and much of the aerodynamic development 
is done on the big aircraft contracts them- 
selves. 

One can truly say that the development 
program behind evil aviation does not have 
much centralized planning control. If any 
of the agencies should decrease the interest 
and support of aviation for any reason, there 
would be an imbalance of major proportions 
created. Possibly here is a point where Goy- 
ernment structure and agency responsibility 
should be restudied. At least the Congress 
and the administration must continue to 
balance developments in these many fields. 

One of the most important assets in the 
aeronautical of the United States is 
not served solely by the support of research 
and development. Within our great areo- 
space industry, we have teams of engineers 
and businessmen who have mastered the 
techniques required to engineer, design, con- 
struct, test and produce great aircraft. And 
behind them are the industries supplying 
the components and materials. Of all of our 
assets, these may well be the most priceless. 
Unless these teams are constantly enlivened 
by in fact going through the entire proce- 
dure by coming out with completely new atr- 
craft, they will lose their priceless compe- 
tence. Fortunately, as the number of the 
types of aircraft have been reduced, these 
great companies have been able to keep their 
teams together and their systems capabilities 
alive by application to guided missiles and 
also to spacecraft. 

Behind all of the applied research, deyel- 
opment and design and testing for civil avia- 
tion there lies basic research in the funda- 
mental physical sciences. Some support for 
these, of course, comes from the military 
services and NASA. However, the National 
Science Foundation carries the brunt of this 
load, and rightly so. 

I have indicated some of my thoughts on 
the distribution of research and development. 
What about support for specific systems and 
aircraft? My highest priority is on that 
equipment for the FAA to improve by large 
orders of magnitude their capabilities in air 
traffic control, both the inflight and the 
terminal control and landing. I have already 
introduced some of these. 

For specific projects leading to aircraft for 
the civil aviation of the future, I have al- 
ready mentioned that I thought the develop- 
ment of the high subsonic speed, very large 
transport which is now getting underway in 
the military is one of the most important 
developments as far as offering promise for 
the future of commercial aviation. 

One might ask what new important de- 
velopments in yertical takeoff and landing 
aircraft should be undertaken for civil avia- 
tion. From the standpoint of civil aviation, 
I believe that this area is receiving a reason- 
ably good development from the military 
support. Straight helicopters, compound 
helicopters, as well as lift engine, fan-in- 
wing, tilt engine, and tilt wing VTOL and 
STOL aircraft are being tried for important 
roles in the military battlefield and near 
battlefield tion. Most of the tech- 
nical points which are important for future 
civil aviation are being developed in these 
military projects. It is my opinion that this 
area is not neglected as far as the develop- 
ment of aircraft. I do believe that as the 
VTOL aircraft are developed, that the air 
traffic control system must be prepared to 
incorporate them in its total air transporta- 
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tion picture. And I also think that the Con- 
gress should study ways to encourage airline 
operators, or entirely new entrepreneurs, pos- 
sibly by subsidies, possibly by changes in reg- 
ulations, to try some experiments in actual 
VTOL transport companies. 

We have discussed at great length in this 
meeting the supersonic transport. Its op- 
eration will involve certain problems, some of 
which are really unanswered at the present 
time. One of these is the supersonic boom 
problem, You also know by now that the 
supersonic transport, as envisioned at the 
present time, will probably not be applicable 
except over the long overseas routes and pos- 
sibly the transcontinental runs. There are 
many important problems of air transporta- 
tion that the supersonic will have 
no impact on. Still, it is my opinion that 
supersonic transport prototypes will be built. 

There are other questions about where the 
future financial support of air transporta- 
tion should go. One has to do with the im- 
pact of space transportation versus earth 
transportation. Space travel, for a long time 
to come, will be confined, I believe, to ex- 
ploration and to scientific research. Eyen 
when it becomes more practical for passen- 
ger and freight transport, I doubt that trans- 
portation involving rockets at extreme alti- 
tudes flying most of the way around the 
world will have a heavy impact on the air 
transportation picture on earth. If it ever 
promises to, decisions can be made at a much 
later time. I do not think that our civil 
aviation should at the present time be con- 
cerned with space. There are problems 
enough in the support of conventional sub- 
sonic aircraft, supersonic aircraft, VTOL 
planes, and the air traffic control system. 
One asks the question, should we presently 
be supporting, for civil- aviation purposes, 
work in hypersonic flight in the mach 6 re- 
gion? Certainly, hypersonic flight is techni- 
cally feasible. Supersonic combustion, turbo 
Tamjets, hydrogen-burning rockets, and air- 
breathing engines, all of these deserve some 
research, and I belleve that they will get 
this research through the military and NASA, 
for the space and military programs will be 
the principal beneficiaries for some time. 

There is one concern that I have had for 
some time with respect to the future of aero- 
nautics in this country. That concerns the 
education of who are interested 
Specifically in civil aviation developments. 
Good students often shape their lives around 
the ideas which they first began to embrace 
in the research done when they are obtain- 
ing advanced degrees. Since the strong 
movement toward space and missilry started 
within the last decade, there has been a 
marked movement of many of the best pro- 
fessors and students away from the kind of 
aeronautics applicable to civil aviation. 
There are many more fellowships available 
in the space sciences than there are in aero- 
nautics and there is a great deal more re- 
Search support, This could result eventu- 
ally in a serious lack of highly motivated, 
superior quality engineers interested in the 
design of civil aircraft and their components. 
This shortage will not be felt for some time 
because at the present, I think we have a 
great deal of this talent in the many quali- 
fied Industrial companies. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
to be recognized for a Democratic min- 
ute once before, and Sam Rayburn gave 
me 4 minutes all told. The conversation 
was all about diapers, and I promised 
him that I would make you all laugh, and 
you all did. However, this time the con- 
versation will not be about diapers. This 
time I am speaking very deeply from 
my heart and saying that I appreciate 
all the courtesies that you have shown 
me. Particularly I appreciate the fact 
that you have ceased to think of me only 
as a Congresswoman, which I was never 
elected to be. I believe you will not find 
such a word in the dictionary. I am just 
one of the boys. I appreciate that more 
than I can possibly say because we have 
it back and forth sometimes, and that is 
what makes for good statesmanship and 
makes for good sense and makes for the 
camaraderie we have in this marvelous 
organization which is the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States. I can- 
not begin to tell you how deeply over- 
come I am by this expression. I had not 
expected it at all and I had said nothing 
about it, but I do want to say to you that 
I am wearing a pin that was given to me 
the other night, a pin of gold with dia- 
monds in it and the number “25” under- 
neath. I had that given to me the other 
night in Cleveland at a Lincoln-Douglas 
debate anniversary, at which time Ed 
Brooke, the attorney general of Massa- 
chusetts, came down from Boston to 
speak, and the audience numbered about 
2,000. They were mostly nonwhite. 
They gave me this pin, which I value as 
much as anything that I have ever pos- 
sessed. The 22d district has in it the 18th 
ward, and they go Republican all the 
time. 

So again I give my ‘thanks to all and 
particularly to you, Mr. Speaker, for this 
great courtesy. 


Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 3) to provide pub- 
lic works and economic development pro- 
grams and the planning and coordination 
needed to assist in development of the Appa- 
lachian region. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
sense of this amendment is simply to 
Strike out the access roads paragraph of 
section 201. Section 201 does two things. 
The major portion of it is to authorize a 
system of development roads which will 
cost $805 million. My amendment does 
not affect those. It leaves them in the 
bill intact. But in addition to that sec- 
tion 201 authorizes an additional 1,000 
miles of local access roads, the Federal 
contribution to which will be $35 million. 
My amendment would eliminate those 
local access roads. I would like to read 
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the description of local access roads on 
Page 13, line 15, where it says: 

Tn addition thereto, there are authorized to 
be constructed not in excess of one thousand 
Miles of local access roads, that will serve 
Specific recreational, residential, commercial, 
industrial, or other like factiilties or will fa- 
Cilitate a school consolidation program. 


That means that local access roads 
can be constructed to serve a spe- 
cific subdivision built by a contractor for 
his personal profit. One road can be con- 
structed to serve a specific resort built by 
a resort owner for his personal profit. 
These local access roads can be con- 
Structed to serve a particular recrea- 
tional area built by a speculator for his 
Personal profit. In the history of the 
Toadbuilding program of the United 
States of America the basis upon which 
We haye provided Federal assistance is 
that roads will serve a group of people or 
an area and therefore the Federal-Inter- 
State Highway System serves a large 
Number of people and the Federal-State 
primary and secondary ald system serves 
areas and groups of people; the Federal 
Urban road system serves areas and 
Broups of people. But this is the first 
time that I know of where we have stated 
that we will authorize Federal funds to 
build a specific local access road to serve 
& particular industry built for profit by 
the owner of that industry or a particu- 

subdivision built for profit by the 
Owner of that subdivision or a particu- 

resort built for profit by the owner 
of that resort. 

This particular provision of $35 mil- 

m—and all my amendment strikes is 
$35 million; it leaves the whole develop- 
Ment road system of $805 million—would 
be an open invitation to people who for 
Drofit would try to get sufficient political 
Control at the State level and maneuver 
the allocation of Federal road funds for 
the construction of a specific road to 
serve their specific profitmaking enter- 
Prise. I do not believe Federal funds 
Should be used for such a purpose. 


LB.J. Should Seek Advice of Whitener 
on Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Tead the President’s message on crime, 
and he has suggested the possibility of 
abpointing a crime commission for the 

rict of Columbia. I certainly hope 
President wili take into considera- 
that the House District Committee 

has held hours, days, weeks, and almost 
a year’s hearings on the subject of crime 
in the District of Columbia. The Hon- 
Sable Bast. WHITENER has presided 
Over all these hearings, part of which 
Were joint hearings with the Senate Dis- 
Committee. Our committee had 

the privilege of hearing crime experts 
Tom almost evéry section of the United 
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States, including the Government law 
enforcement officials here in Washing- 
ton. I certainly would suggest that the 
President give serious consideration to 
appointing Hon. BASIL WHITENER, who 
in my opinion is one of the outstanding 
attorneys in the United States and cer- 
tainly one of the ablest attorneys in the 
Congress of the United States, as chair- 
man if such a commission is appointed. 
Under unanimous consent I insert in the 
Recorp an editorial recently appearing 
in the Gastonia Gazette, in North Caro- 
lina, dated February 18, 1965, and hope 
that every Member of Congress will take 
time to read this editorial, including the 
President of the United States. 

L.B.J. SHOULD SSEK ADVICE OF WHITENER ON 

CRIME 


If President Johnson is sincere about want- 
ing to launch s war against crime in the 
District of Columbia, he would do well to 
call for the file of Representative BASIL 
WHITENER on that subject. 

The President said Monday that he plans 
to fight crime in Washington. He talked at 
length about a variety of experimental anti- 
crime proposals, ranging from the registra- 
tion of pistols to an overhaul of the courts. 

There was also indication that many of 
these recommendations would be included 
in another special message dealing with 
crime and juvenile delinquency on a na- 
tional scale. 

But, getting back 
WHITENER. 

Crime in Washington has received as much 
or more of WHITENER’s attention during his 
tenure in the capital as anything else. He 
served as chairman. of the subcommittee 
which held hearings on the crime situation 
in the District of Columbia. He was the au- 
thor of the omnibus crime bill which was 
approved in the House by a 2-to-1 vote but 
which failed to reach the Senate floor. 

Mr. WHITENER, as a lawyer, is concerned, 
of course, about the judicial rights of a 
criminal. As a man who has watched the 
steady deterioration of justice in this 
country, he is equally concerned about the 
rights of the innocent. 

He believes, with former Chief Judge Mil- 
ler of the highest court of the District: “In 
our concern for criminals, we should not for- 
get that nice people have some rights, too.” 

Why this concern over Washington? Is 
It any different from other cities? 

It is our Nation's Capital. It is our show- 
place. And, as a showplace, it has brought 
forth many groans. 

The record shows that Washington leads 
all other cities, regardless of size, in the num- 
ber of aggravated assaults per 100,000 pop- 
ulation. 

It ranks second in the rate of robbery 
among all comparable cities with popula- 
tion of 1 million or less. 

Washington is the only city in the Nation 
to which the Mallory rule applies in the pros- 
ecution of common-law crimes. This rule 
prohibits the detaining of a suspected crim- 
inal for longer than 6 hours without charg- 
ing him, 

Wuirenrr's omnibus bill would have made 
voluntary confessions admissible in evidence 
in criminal trials in Washington—the same 
as they have been and still are in North 
Carolina and all other States. 

The bill restored to officers of the District 
the power to detain and question persons be- 
lieved to have committed a crime,’ which Is 
the same power used in all States. 

Before the Impact of the Mallory and Dur- 
ham cases (the Durham rule relating to the 
use of a plea of Insanity as a defense), crime 
decreased each year (1952-57) contrary to 
the national trend. But, since the Mallory 
case, crime has increased every year at a 
rate aboye the average national rate. 


to Representative 
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It is evident from the muggings, murder- 
ings, and general rapid increase of crime in 
Washington that the word has gotten around. 
And the word is this: That the law in Wash- 
ington is hamstrung, that the courts are 
lenient, and that if you are going to com- 
mit a crime then go to the District of Colum- 
bia where you have a better chance of get- 
ting off scot free. 

No matter how one would like to gloss over 
statistics, no matter how much the apologists 
point to crime in other cities, Washington 
has accumulated a national reputation for 
being crime riddled. 

Therefore, it is good to see that the Presi- 
dent is Interested in this blemish 
on the face of our Nation’s Capital. 

It is even more heartening that he is In- 
terested in the heavy trend of crime all over 
the country. 

Like we said in the beginning, if he is 
really sincere, he'll call in a man who 
trod that path before and who could give 
him some real sound expert advice—Repre- 
sentative Basu WHITENER. 


Tribute to Chairman Mendel Rivers, of 
the House Armed Services Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no item of more importance to the Na- 
tion and to the Congress than our Na- 
tion’s defense; and there are no two men 


of the House Armed Services Committee, 
and Bos Sixes, an extremely influential ` 
member of the House Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 


On February 26, 1965, at the midwinter 
conference of the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation here in Washington, Chairman 
RIVERS was named as the recipient of the 
“Minuteman of the Year Award.” This 
award is the highest honor which can 
be conferred by the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation and is annually awarded to the 
person most outstanding in service to the 
defense of America and to those who 
wear the uniform. 


Congressman SIKES was chosen to 
present the Reserve Officers Association 
award to Chairman Rivers. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the speech and tribute to 
Chairman Rivers delivered by our col- 
league, Bos SIKES: 

We meet in an hour of serious import. I 
speak not of world problems, not of threat of 
war in southeast Asia, nor even of domestic 
problems which headline the front pages of 
the Nation. I speak of the claim of the Pen- 
tagon of its right to inflict its will on Con- 
grees in the matter of strength and makeup 
of the Armed Forces despite the Constitution 
and despite the statutes. I speak of the 
danger to the Nation from a rebirth of the 
theory that those in the Pentagon can read 
the future from crystal ball computers and 
determine how our enemies will fight, with 
what weapons, and upon what ground. We 
have made this mistake many times before— 
always with serious consequences to us. I 
speak of the danger which accompanies a 
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substitution of cold figures, for the judg- 
ment, experience and wisdom which are 
vested only in humans, never in machines. I 
would remind those in the high places that 
machines never won a war. It is the heart 
and spirit of the men behind the machines 
that make the difference. In so many battles 
and in so many wars fought by this country, 
it was reservists whose heart and spirit made 
the difference between defeat and victory. 

We are now in a battle to preserve the his- 
toric concept of the Reserve Forces, without 
which no major war has been won in our time 
or no emergency overcome. It would be easy 
to be discouraged. The odds are crippling. 
As your distinguished executive director, 
Col. John T. Carlton, has stated, Our asso- 
ciation may not win in a power political 
struggle because we are neither equipped, 
manned, nor skilled in that field. We may 
not win a propaganda battle because news 
management and infiuence wielding are not 
within our capability.” He could well have 
added, “The security of the Nation will suf- 
fer and our defenses will be weakened if we 
do not win.” So, win we must. 

There is much to be done, Time is run- 
ning. The time of beginning is now; the 
place is here at this meeting. I would re- 
mind you there still is a Congress. That 
Congress can determine policy if it so 
chooses, and Congress has that responsi- 
bility. The final battle for the preservation 
of the reserve forces will be fought in Con- 
gress. Your Congressman will have a voice 
in what is done. He can decide between 
computers in the Pentagon or the reservists 
back home. We are not against change, not 
against progress, not against savings—but 
let’s do it the right way. 

We meet here tonight to honor a man 
whose voice has never been stilled by the 
power of the executive branch; a man whose 
voice reflects conscience, dedication and 
ability. He is the chairman of the powerful 
House Committee on Armed Services. That 
great committee reflects his leadership and 
is stronger because of his personality. 

No one in Congress has done more to in- 
sure that the men and women of the Armed 
Forces and their families share in the bene- 
fits of the Nation's prosperity. He has been 
the leader in nearly every important aspect 
of improved military programs—pay and 
other personnel benefits, stronger reserve 
policies, airlift, hospital construction, and 
weapons procurement. He has figured in all 
the impressive lists of battles won in the 
Halls of Congress for the military in our 
time. He is credited with the startling pro- 
nouncement, too long delayed in recognition, 
that “the members of the Armed Forces are 
entitled to standards of living equal to the 
standards of living they are defending.” 

I came here with Mendel a long time ago. 
Like so many of us in Congress, I haye grown 
accustomed to standing in his long shadow. 
There was a time when I, too, bucked the 
system, but I found it didn’t pay. You don't 
swim upstream against this Rivers. Those 
were the times when I was competing for 
installations and facilities on which Mendel 
had his eye. Things are better now. If he 
puts anything else in Charleston, the whole 
place will sink completely from sight just 
from the sheer weight of military installa- 
tions. That means some of the rest of us 
can get into the picture now and then. 

MENDEL Rivers is a leader whose leadership 
the Nation needs. He is a leader whose 
knowledge has brought and will continue to 
bring a strengthened defense, whose under- 
standing will promote morale among military 
personnel—and the American people will 
benefit. I am proud to count him one of 
my best friends. I do not have to remind 
you that he is one of your best friends. He 
is very well chosen indeed for the honor 
which is paid to him tonight. There could 
not have been a better choice. And back of 
him is a lovely little lady whom we all honor 
and love—Margaret Rivers. 
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The Minuteman of the Year Award is 
the highest honor which can be conferred by 
the Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States. It comes to very few people, each 
of whom was carefully chosen for outstand- 
ing achievement. In selecting MENDEL 
Rivers to receive the Minuteman of the 
Year Award, our Association designates him 
as the person most outstanding in service to 
the defense of America and to those who 
wear the uniform. I take great pride in the 
mame of the Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States in presenting this year’s 
Minuteman of the Year Award to one of 
the great figures of the U.S. Congress, to 
you, MENDEL Rivers, the citizen who has con- 
tributed most to national security. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the Appendix 
of the Record the following speech by 
Donald L. McCorkell, Jr., of Tulsa, Okla., 
who won first prize in the Voice of De- 
mocracy contest in Oklahoma sponsored 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Don McCorkell, Jr.) 


Good citizenship is creative. Therein lies 
its challenge. The creative artist is chal- 
lenged with a blank canvas, the creative 
writer with a clean sheet of paper, the cre- 
ative citizen with an unmarked ballot. The 
challenge to each has three intrinsic char- 
acteristics—opportunity, right, and responsi- 
bility which exist implicitly in this order. 

The artist has the opportunity to place on 
that blank canyas a picture of life as seen 
through his eyes. The writer has the op- 
portunity to express on that clean sheet of 
paper the thoughts, the ideas, the emotions, 
and the convictions that are unique to him. 
The citizen has the opportunity in that 
ballot to choose his national leaders, to 
change old laws, and to have a part in plan- 
ning the subsequent operations of his gov- 
ernment, Herein lies the basic challenge of 
citizenship in a democracy. The citizen has 
the opportunity to think for himself, to mold 
his own government, and to choose his own 
destiny. The person who ignores the oppor- 
tunities of citizenship destroys his freedoms 
of citizenship by this failure. When he says, 
“Let someone else do it,” he justifies the dic- 
tator’s view that the people either cannot 
or will not think for themselves. Passivity 
removes the citizen's opportunity; activity 
extends it. Thus, the first challenge of citi- 
zenship is opportunity. 

As each has his opportunities, it follows 
that the artist, the writer, the citizen—each 
has his rights. The artist has the right to 
paint whatever he sees in the media he 
wishes. The writer has the right to express 
what he belileves in the style he chooses. 
The citizen, however, has the most far- 
reaching right—the right of personal free- 
dom. By upholding this right he becomes 
an architect of history. On July 4, 1776, 
several Americans declared their independ- 
ence from England in order to protect what 
they considered their God-given right to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Later after a long struggle and many per- 
sonal sacrifices, these men—these men of 
courage and conyiction—produced a bill of 
rights with safeguards for the rights of all 
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citizens—the rich, the poor; the educated, the 
uneducated; the young, the old; the famous, 
the forgotten—all were included. Hence 
were provisions established for the protec- 
tion of the individual's rights. These 
rightse—these rights we so often indifferently 
accept today—freedom of the press, freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion, freedom of 
assembly—constitute the very essence of 
effective democracy. For how can a govern- 
ment of the people function unless the 
people are free to exercise their right to gov- 
ern? Thus the second challenge of citizen- 
ship is to uphoid the rights of citizenship. 
to exercise them, and to retain them for 
posterity. 

Tn addition to opportunities and rights, the 
artist, the writer, the citizen—each has re- 
sponsibilities. The artist has the responsi- 
bility to create, not to initiate; the writer 
to write the truth. The citizen has the re- 
sponsibility to avail himself of his appor- 
tunities and to be wise in the use of his 
rights. Frequently we hear, “I have the 
right,” but too infrenquently do we hear, 
“I have the responsibility.” Yet every right 
has a parallel responsibility. We have the 
right to speak and the bility to 
speak truthfully. We have the right to 
assemble and the responsibility to do it 
peacefully. We have the right to vote and 
the responsibility to do it wisely. Thus, in 
a democracy, each citizen has the opportun- 
ity and the right to be a politician, but 
as a politician he has the responsibility to be 
a statesman. As citizens, when we ignore 
our responsibilties we destroy our oppor- 
tunities and our rights. 

Opportunity, right, and responsibility— 
in the creative exercise of these lies the real 
challenge of citizenship and in our accept- 
ance of this challenge lies the destiny of our 
Nation: 


VA Domiciliary at Thomasville, Ga. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a resolution that was in- 
troduced in the Georgia Senate by the 
Honorable Culver Kidd, senator from the 
25th District of Georgia. This resolu- 
tion brings out some very strong reasons 
why this domiciliary should remain 
open. I believe the Members of the 
House will find it of interest. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 50 
Resolution concerning the need for the con- 
tinuation of the Veterans’ Administration 
domiciliary located in Thomasville, Ga. 
and for other purposes. 

(By Senator Kidd, of the 25th District) 

Whereas it is evident that the true facts 
concerning the operation of the Veterans’ 
Administration domiciliary, located in 
Thomasville, Ga., have not been brought to 
the attention of the President of the United 
States; and 

Whereas members of the Georgia General! 
Assembly have spent many arduous hours of 
study and factfinding in order to ascertain 
the true picture in regard to the above men- 
tioned domiciliary; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States enjoys the reputation of being a great 
humanitarian and serves as the leader of 
this Nation, the richest and most powerful 
of any ever established; and 
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Whereas the reasons given for the proposed 
Closing of this installation were low patient 
1 d, difficulty in staffing and outmoded 
Structure; and N 

Whereas this Installation has been operat- 
ing under full capacity for many years, show- 
ing a percentage of accomplishment equal to 
102.9 percent; and 

Whereas there are 15 million World War II 
Veterans with an average age of 55, the ma- 
Jority of whom have no service-connected 
disability, but in the next 5 years, as they 
Stow older and become subject to the dis- 
eases and infirmities of old age, numbers of 
them shall require domiciliary care and 
therefore, the demand for the services of the 
Thomasville domiciliary will increase; and 

Whereas those buildings not now being 
Utilized should be renovated with a view to 
the future needs of these veterans who an- 
Swered their country's call when they were 
needed and, as a result of which, many years 
Of their lives were spent in the service of 
their country resulting in lost earning power 
and an extreme change in their general well- 

and 

Whereas it has never been difficult to staff 
this hospital, there belng less turnover in the 
staff than possibly in any other under the 
Veterans’ Administration, and there has 
Always been a waiting list of competent doc- 
tors, nurses, and other personnel ready to go 
to work in this installation at any time; and 

Whereas the facilities of said domiciliary 
have recently been inspected by two different 
teams from the Veterans’ Administration 
and in each case found to be in good, service- 
able condition; and 

Whereas recent expenditures have resulted 
In replacing the entire heating system and 
Many new additions have been planned so 
that in the next 3 years this installation 
Would be in such condition that only a min- 

um amount of replacements would keep 
it in excellent operating condition for the 
next 25 years; and 

Whereas on a comparison basis, the cost 
Of operation of this facility is only $5.70 per 
day per patient, as compared to 86.41 in the 
Uke installation in White City, Oreg., 87.44 
in Clinton, Iowa; and an average of more 

$18 per day in most hospitals; and 

Whereas at the present time the United 
States has an investment in this hospital 
and 264 acres of land of approximately $4 
Million; and 

Whereas the climate and the terrain are 
ideal for the installation to take care of the 
aged: and 

Whereas the recent installation of an 
emphysema ward, which started as an ex- 
Periment, has enlarged to the extent where 
it now takes care of 22 patients and this 
Service is not offered in any other domiciliary 
and it is doubtful that in the event this 

lation were to be closed that these 
Men could go elsewhere and receive the 
Same high-quality care since they are not 
Classified as hospital patients; and 

Whereas through excellent management 

and leadership a rehabilitation program has 

n carried on throughout the years where- 
by these patients have received instruction 
48 hospital aids in plumbing work, electrical 
Work, boiler repair, and many other fields, 
the result of which is that many of these 
Patients have been placed in worthwhile Jobs 
— Georgia and the United States: 


Whereas 25 percent of these 772 patients 
are classified as indigent and 144 of these 
Patients who now work with the mainte- 
Nance of the hospital would also fall into 
this category, if the hospital closes; and 

Whereas the average income of all of these 
Patients is less than $75 a month and would 
Tesult in thelr being classified as becoming 
eligible to participate in the poverty pro- 
Gram; and 

Whereas it is well known that there is an 
acute shortage of vacant hospital beds 
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throughout the country and to thrust this 
additional load upon other hospitals would 
result in those hospitals having to operate 
well over capacity, and cause them to expend 
much additional money for care and for the 
cost of reequipping them to meet this new 
burden; and 

Whereas most physicians have observed 
that were these patients moved to a colder 
climate or to a hospital where they might 
be required to go outside for meals, medical 
care, and other necessities, a decrease in 
their life expectancy would result; and 

Whereas despite statements by certain Fed- 
eral officials that it is desirable to place all 
hospitals in cities having a population. of 
more than 25,000, this is not true of domicil- 
iary-type installations; and 

Whereas in smaller communities such as 
Thomasville, the domiciliary patient be- 
comes & member of the community, belongs 
to clubs and organizations, makes friends, 
has a purpose in life and a desire to live, all 
of which gives him spiritual, physical and 
mental encouragement; and 

Whereas it has been proposed to open up 
nursing care beds in order to take care of 
this type patient but to do so would cost a 
great deal more than the present cost of 
this domiciliary care; and 

Whereas the typical domiciliary patient is 
68 years old, is disabled principally, has no 
family, has a low income and has lived in 
this facility from 4 to 15 years: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Geor- 
gia, That this body urges the continuation of 
the Veterans’ Administration domiciliary, lo- 
cated in Thomasville, Ga., and states that 
this installation is performing an excellent 
job for the United States and the State of 
Georgia at a cost far less than would be nec- 
essary elsewhere. This body further declares 
that the results of the operation of this domi- 
ciliary are such that it would not be eco- 
nomical to close this facility and attempt to 
begin another one which would not only be 
questionable as to its success but which 
would result in increased costs to the tax- 
payers of the United States and of this State; 
be it further 

Resolved, That in order that the President 
of the United States be informed of the facts 
and information provided in this resolution, 
the secretary of the senate is hereby directed 
to submit an appropriate copy of this res- 
olution to the Honorable Lyndon Baines 
Johnson, President of the United States. 

The secretary is also instructed to submit 
a copy to the Honorable RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
chairman of the subcommitte of the Sen- 
ate Veterans! Affairs Committee, to the 
Honorable OLIN E. Teacue, chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and to each member of the 
Georgia congressional delegation. 


` 


Half Past a Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the members of the first class to be or- 
dained to the priesthood at St. Francis 
Seminary, Loretto, Pa., on February 19, 
1915, was Edward B. Daly, a native of 
Thorndike, Mass. 

In tribute to his 50 years in the clergy, 
members of St. John’s Gualbert’s Co- 
Cathedral at Johnstown, Pa., will honor 
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their pastor at a testimonial, and Father 
Daly will have the thoughts and prayers 
on that occasion of everyone who has 
had the good fortune to have made his 
acquaintance. 

Except for a brief assignment in the 
early part of his priesthood, Father Daly 
has served constantly in the Altoona 
diocese. He baptized babies in the 
years gone by who are parents and 
grandparents today. During two world 
wars and in the continuing struggle 
that plagues the world he blessed young 
men off to bear arms for their country, 
and he was there to welcome them when 
they returned. When they did not come 
back, he was at their home to console 
and grieve with their loved ones. 

And by his devotion, his example, and 
his word, Father Daly has made better 
Christians and better citizens of count- 
less thousands of men and women who 
were members of his parish or otherwise 
had the privilege of his acquaintance- 
ship. His service to God has brought - 
enrichment to generations. 

We thank Father Daly for the 50 
years he has given to us, and we look 
for his continued friendship and guid- 
ance long into the future. 


Roelif Loveland, a Great Guy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer has lost one of 
the finest newspapermen in the business 
to the retirement ranks. 

Roelif Loveland’s reporting was classic, 
just about the finest anywhere, and read- 
ers felt the impact of the man’s great 
personality in whatever he wrote, wheth- 
er for the news pages, the editorial sec- 
tion, or the feature columns. His cover- 
age of World War II was memorable and, 
as a matter of fact, it was early in the 
war that I first met him at 4 am, on a 
bitter-cold morning, when I was leaving 
Cleveland with the 107th Cavalry for 
Camp Forrest. 

Cleveland readers will miss his byline. 
His colleagues on the Plain Dealer will 
miss him too. They make this abundant- 
ly clear in a recent edition of the paper, 
and I place the following articles in the 
Recorp at this point: 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Feb. 26, 1965} 
ROELIY LOVELAND, A Great Guy N 

Roelif Loveland today closes an office door 
on the second floor of the Plain Dealer bulld- 
ing and starts down the road to retirement. 

The history of hls accomplishments in the 
newspaper business is set down elsewhere in 
today’s edition, It is the man with whom 
we are parting professional company that 
concerns us here. 

Of sinew, mind and heart, “Lovey,” as he 
is known to all of us, is a big man on every 
count. 

He addresses his colleagues in the language 
of his beloved Marine Corps but he also 
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reads aloud from the Bible with a tender- 
ness befitting a devout friar. 

A reporter once told a newcomer to the 
staff, If you ever see Lovey hit anyone, don't 
call an ambulance for the victim. Call the 
Bureau of Missing Persons.” 

As a wartime Marine and a war corre- 
spondent, he is dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life and his 
implicit falth in an omnipotent God is un- 
complicated by denominational furbelows. 

A man's man who enjoys all the pastimes 
of men from the smash off tackle to the blow 
for liberty, he can charm a girl of any age 
with the courtly manner of his massive pres- 
ence. 

At a farewell luncheon from him this noon, 
witty speakers will try to inject some laugh- 
ter into the proceedings. It will not be easy. 
Saying goodby to a.man as big of mind and 
heart as he is of body does not educe laugh- 
ter. 


PA DALAI “Lovey” Wrxvs Up 42 COLOR- 
youu Years Topar 
(By Doris O'Donnell) 

When a newspaper says goodby to one 
of its glittering stars, there are no tears. 

That is the way it should be. After all, 
everyone knows newspaper people are hard- 
boiled, cynical, blase. 

Besides, Roelif Loveland would not want 
Jis final day at the Plain Dealer spoiled. 

Loveland would want the laughter geyser- 
ing sky high from the retelling of hilarious 
tales about the old Champlain Street police 
station, where he broke in as a police re- 
porter years ago, or simply the warmth in 
the handshakes of a colleague left behind. 

Today is Loveland's last day. His last col- 
umn has been in type for the past several 
days. His typewriter has been pushed aside, 
the. desk drawers emptied. 

This is how it is after more than 42 years 
of loving a profession which has in personal 
satisfaction richly rewarded the talents of a 
handsome, ruggedly masculine boy from 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

To generations of Clevelanders and prob- 
ably half the State of Ohio, the byline of 
Roelif A. Loveland over an article or column 
or underlining a poem has symbolized the 
Plain Dealer. 

What makes a newspaperman such as Love- 
land? 

The son of a smalitown banker, Love- 
land—born Roellf Arthur on August 31, 
1899—attended Oberlin public schools and 
then Joined the Marine Corps. 

He served as a private in the 47th Com- 
pany, 5th Regiment, 3d Battalion. He saw 
service at Chateau Thierry, Belleau Wood and 
the Argonne, experiences which honed his 
hatred for war. 

Shedding the Marine uniform, Loveland 
enrolled in Oberlin College. His football 
career was more cherished, it developed, than 
his academic career. The vibrant undisci- 
plined young man took off for Cleveland and 
a profession where his free-swinging, non=- 
conformist expressions could be more appre- 
ciated, 

Loveland was hired by the Plain Dealer in 
November 1922. He covered police and later 
had the school beat. 

Lovey—as his colleagues know him—made 
no secret of his distaste for the regimen and 
sometimes boring monotony of beats. 

Assigned to city hall in 1927 by the late 
Bill Raynolds, then city editor, Lovey, àc- 
cording to an eyewitness authority, “flew into 
a rage, slammed down the typewriter desk, 
let out a string of expletives a yard long and 
stomped out of the office. 

“He didn’t show up for 2 days,“ the source 
recalled. “His wife said he came home with 
a bad attack of nervous indigestion and she 
had to put him to bed.” 
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He went to city hall—for a time. 

Loveland then launched his career as one 
of the most extraordinary features writers in 
the newspaper's history. 

Sometimes Lovey was given assignments, 
mostly the offbeat stuff, or he would assidu- 
ously develop an ordinary yarn into an off- 


beat story. He had the knack. And writing 
came easy. 
“It always has,” he admitted. “Sometimes 


it was almost automatic." 

Lovey liked features. 

“There are no rules for writing a feature,“ 
he said. “Break all rules. Use no formula.” 

Then came Hitler’s armies and Loveland 
volunteered to go to war again. 

In 1944 he was accredited as a war cor- 
respondent to Gen. George S. Patton Jr.'s 3d 
Army. 

He flew on a bombing mission on D-day. 
His piece was one of the few to get back to 
the United States to be printed the day after 
the Normandy attack opened. This column 
was reprinted in “Treasury of Great Report- 
ing.” 

Finally Lovey—after weeks of living with 
the foot-slogging GI’s—had his “belly full,” 
and he came home. But he told Ohioans 
what war was like. 

While Lovey spoke of war, the elder of his 
two sons, Peter Graham Loveland, was in- 
ducted into service. 

Those war years, Lovey, were you scared? 

“Of course,” he replied simply. 

That is the other side of Lovey. No phony 
emotions. And that goes for his poetry as 
readers well know. 

There were his rhymes about GI's and even 
on the Plain Dealer Bullding. 


“A Cleveland sunset pretty is, 
Asky that needs no gilding, 
All shades of glowing red. I wis, 
A glorious eight we always miss, 
Inside a modern building.” 


In recent years, Loveland has been an asso- 
ciate editor and an editorial writer. The past 
11 months he has written a column 8 times 
a week. 

He plans to remain here with his wife, 
Wanda, a nurse at University hospitals. But 
he always has places to visit if he wants to get 
away. 

His elder son, Peter G., and his wife and 
six children live in Peru, Hl., where Peter is 
an executive with W. H. Maze Nall Works. 
Another son, Capt. David G. Loveland, and 
his wife and family live in Mount Holly, NJ. 
Captain Loveland is with Military Air 
Transport Service and files a big Hercules 
plane. 

For Lovey, this is it. There is too little 
space to do his journalistic image justice. 

So long, Lovey. Good luck. 


Party and Policymaking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
my colleagues, congressional committee 
and staff personnel, and political scien- 
tists throughout the country will be very 
much interested in a book recently pub- 
lished by Rutgers University Press enti- 
tled “Party and Policymaking.” 

The author of this study of the House 
Republican Party policy committee is Dr. 
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Charles O. Jones, who is presently asso- 
ciate professor of government at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. In preparing the ma- 
terial for his book, Dr. Jones interviewed 
Republican Congressmen, policy commit- 
tee members, and staff members of the 
committee. 

In his well-written, carefully docu- 
mented study, Dr. Jones describes the 
origin, development, organization, and 
functions of the policy committee. By 
case studies, he analyzes the function of 
the committee in two settings—its rela- 
tionship to the party and to public pol- 
icymaking in the House. 

I heartily recommend “Party and 
Policymaking“ to all Members of Con- 
gress and others interested in the inter- 
nal workings of the House. 


Blair House—The Nation’s Guesthouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to take this opportunity to offer 
to my fellow colleagues this token of rec- 
ognition of the efforts of Mrs. Angier 
Biddle Duke, wife of the Chief of Proto- 
col of the United States, and Chairman 
of the Blair House Fine Arts Committee, 
for her dedicated and tireless work oD 
the Blair House restoration. Mrs. Duke 
has been a devoted and imaginative lead- 
er in the restoration of Blair House, 
the Members of Congress and the Amer- 
ican people are in her debt for her de- 
voted service to make Blair House the 
finest center of hospitality for foreign 
visitors which our country can bestow: 

Mrs. Duke said at the time of the pub- 
lication of her article on Blair House in 
the January issue of House & Garden 
magazine, that: 

The hospitality of Blair House is the hos- 
pitality of a whole nation. Blair House 15 
a constructive working arm of America® 
diplomacy. The remodeling and rejuvens- 
tion of the President's guesthouse in Wash” 
ington is American in spirit, global in put 
pose. Now, through the efforts of maDy 
dedicated people, the Nation's guesthou® 
begins a new life. 


Earlier this year, Mr. Speaker, I had 
the privilege to receive from Mr. William 
Houseman, executive editor of thé 
House & Garden magazine, a 

bound copy of the January issue of 
House & Garden, and to join with Mr. 
Houseman in giving recognition to Mrs. 
Duke on a radio program. 

I am pleased to present to my col- 
leagues in the House and the Senate this 
very fine article by Mrs. Duke in House & 
Garden magazine entitled “Blai 
House—The Nation's Guesthouse.” 
it, Mrs. Duke cites the highlights of tbë 
restoration work by the Blair House Fine 
Arts Committee, under her wise guidanc® 
and direction. The article follows: 
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BLAR House 
(By Mrs, Angier Biddle Duke) 

(Eprron’s Nor. —As the dedicated and 
tireless Chairman of the Blair House Fine 
Arts Committee, Mrs. Duke reports for House 
& Garden the highlights of the Blair House 
Testoration. She is the wife of the Chief of 
Protocol of the United States and knows not 
Only what was done but what the house 
Stands for in our national life.) 

The hospitality of Blair House is the hos- 
Pitality of a whole nation. In full opera- 
tion, Blair House is also a constructive Work- 
ing arm of American diplomacy. It Is, first 
Of all, the President's guesthouse. The 
State Department uses it in many ways that 
Would be unfeasible in a Government office 


(Pennsylvania 
What Blair House repre- 
sents is probably unique and it is known in 
erery capital of every continent—or soon 
Will be. Of the 109 world leaders who have 
Conferred in Washington with our Presidents 
the past 4 years; the majority have been 
guests of the Nation during their stay there. 
while they have been our guests, Blair 

has served as their home-away-from- 

home. This handsome but unpretentious 
house is really two houses, built separately. 
but with a party wall. The original house 
Was first occupied by the Blair family in 1836, 
after its construction in 1824. A generation 
ter, Francis Preston Blair built the adjoin- 
house for his daughter when she married 
Cousin of Gen, Robert E. Lee. Some- 
es designated, for convenience, the Blair 
lair-Lee houses, they are now unified 
the Blair name. Blair House has be- 
to the Nation for 20 years, and was 
in by President Truman while the 
House across the way was being re- 
But Blair House itself was in sore 
of modernization, too. 
tructurally and esthetically—that is 
being carried out. Joined on three floors 

and through the basement, but with separate 
entrances, the combined houses are now 
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Ways—affording them also a place for relax- 
tion, according to both our standards of 
and comfort and their own, during 
What is often a taxing round of official cere- 
mies. Now, through the efforts of many 
dedicated people, the Nation's guesthouse 
begins a new life. 
Only personal effort and loving good will 
Could have accomplished the whole Blair-Lee 
toration; mere official duty or Government 
directives would’ not have been enough. 
Personal tastes, private generosity and pro- 
“sional competence have made possible the 
Collecting and arranging of not only original 
furnishings from the houses, but additional 
es expressive of the American heritage. In 
= Special function as a guest house for vis- 
tors to the Nation from any country in the 
World, Blair House today must be able to 
Meet the needs—sometimes the whims—of 
Kings and presidents at work (which means 
telephones that can reach any part of the 
Blobe at the lift of a receiver), of working 
diplomats (which means reception rooms, 
wing rooms, sitting rooms, conference 
Tooms), of vistors on holiday (which means 
Hatant hospitality of the highest order). 
lair House may need to house 18 or 
Contain, if that is the word, 200 guests at 
one: Under direct management of the 
one Department, through the imperturb- 
le competence of Mrs. Mary Edith Wilroy, a 
but variable staff runs the establish- 
t with deceptive ease and precision. 
most state visits last only 2 days, the 
ure tends to mount with a new arrival 
very week for a month or more. But the 
wage functions around the clock and the 
isitor never knows, 
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One of the specifics of Blair House diplo- 
macy is good eating, just as hospitality is one 
of the vital generalities. There are two 
beautifully appointed dining rooms in the 
recreated house, both served through pantries 
from new and superbly equipped kitchens in 
what formerly were coal bins on the ground 
floor. Highlight of the bigger Blair-Lee din- 
ing room is the needlepoint seat covers made 
by Cabinet wives and some of the committee 
members with their own hands. Many gen- 
erous and willing people were responsible for 
individual gifts that supplement particularly 
fine parts of the original collections. As the 
house is arranged, the dining rooms may be 
used for separate functions at the same time, 
each accessible through separate street en- 
trances. When need requires, the entire 
Blair-Lee first floor can be devoted to a 
single affair. 

The second floor of the rebuilt and re- 
decorated dwellings was planned as much 
for the private comfort and convenience of 
the guests as the accommodations downstairs 
were arranged for public hospitality. The 
sitting rooms and bedrooms on this floor 
may be variously interconnected, according 
to need, and are accessible from the entrance 
hall of either the original Blair House or the 
adjoining Blair-Lee. All the principal bed- 
rooms have private baths, although not all 
are parts of suites. Yet each bedroom is 
equipped to serve almost any official needs 
of the aids and ministers who must in- 
evitably accompany and assist their chiefs on 
missions of state. The two most important 
of these single rooms, apart from those of 
the heads of state, are known as the Lincoln 
bedroom and prime minister's bedroom. The 
upper floors are attractive enough for either 
monarch or equerry, each room has its own 
telephone and includes among its appoint- 
ments specially embossed stationery, pens 
and pencils, smoking accessories as well as 
fresh fruit (a great favorite of all guests) 
and flowers appropriate to the room's use 
and decoration. 

The Blair library, an enormous room that 
has retained all its original woodwork, ceil- 
ing ornamentation and principal furniture, 
dominates the king's and quoeen’s suites, 
which also include two bedrooms each with a 
bath, and a sitting room (these pages and 
the two pages following). The core of the 
Blair House philosophy—that while a chief 
of state is our guest, this house is his home 
and seat of authority if he wishes—is ex- 
pressed in this room, A large table in the 
center of the outer wall serves as a desk. 
Separate conferences can be carried on, if 
desired, at opposite ends of the room, And, 
in addition to three telephones, it contains 
a huge color television set, radio and a book 
collection from American publishers that 
roves over the world's letters, history and 
geography. The commemorative note is 
strong here, from a copy of Houdon’s bust of 
Washington to the heads of later statesmen. 
Basically the room is less changed than most 
parts of the restored houses. Less formal 
quarters for the chief of state and his wife, 
as well as rooms for principal ministers and 
their alds, occupy the remainder of the sec- 
ond floor. 


What’s Happening to the Mail Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I took the floor to outline the 
extremely poor postal service involving 
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the general public. I cited instance and 

fact as to how our once proud postal 

service has deteriorated. 

In my speech I outlined that it was 
top management policies that cause the 
postal service to suffer, and the people of 
the United States are the “goats,” In 
spite of fancy gimmicks, press releases 
and new innovations, the service goes 
from bad to worse by the day. 

The employee organizations and the 
employees themselves join with me in 
pointing out how bad our present-day 
postal service is. Below is an article 
from the March issue of the Postal Rec- 
ord, the official publication of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, en- 
titled, “What's Happening to the Mail 
Service.” 

I recommend that every Member of 
this body read the article as well as the 
remarks I made on the floor on March 2. 

The article follows: 

WHAT'S HAPPENING TO THE MAIL SERVICE— 
NATIONWIDE COMPLAINTS Hrr DETERIORAT- 
ING SERVICE 
The National Association of Letter Carriers 

has always been devoted to the betterment 
of the postal service. At its founding con- 
vention, August 29, 1889, in Milwaukee, the 
first resolution passed by the delegates 
pledged the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers to the ideal of the 
good of the service. Article I of the national 
constitution of the association reiterates that 
pledge. 

There have been times at national conven- 
tions of the NALC when a small minority has 
introduced a resolution which would make 
the job of a letter carrier less irksome, at the 
expense of the service. Such resolutions 
have invariably been hooted down. The 
NALC has never passed, or considered seri- 
ously, a resolution that would put the con- 
venience of its members ahead of the welfare 
of the service. 

Service is our business. Service is our 
goal. Because of this constant devotion to 
service, the National Association of Letter 
Carriers is not only the oldest and the largest 
of all organizations of postal or Federal em- 
ployees, it is also the proudest. 

In the past 15 years, however, that fierce 
pride has been taking a beating. Hardly a 
year has passed in which the service has not 
been seriously diminished in the interest of 
real or imaginary economies. Each time this 
has happened, the luster has dimmed off the 
letter carrier's pride. It's getting harder and 
harder to find anything in the postal service 
to be proud about, 

During the past 15 years we have seen the 
following impairments in the postal service: 

Reduction of deliveries by 50 percent. 

Reduction of collections. 

Reduction of parcel post service. 

Abolition of directory service. 

Withering of postal savings. 

Reduction of window hours in post offices. 

In addition there has been constant, con- 
tinuing pressure on the users of the malis to 
do more and more of the work that the post 
office should be doing. 


Each of these changes was announced by 
the administration in power at the time as 
being in the interest of economy without im- 
pairing the service. And yet, with each 
change the service has been impaired, and 
the economies have always proved to be less 
than had been anticipated. The service has 
taken major beatings to achieve minor 
savings. 

Every new administration, when it has 
come into power, has issued a steady stream 
of press releases claiming that the service is 
far better than it had been under the pre- 
vious administration. Unfortunately, press 
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releases merely clog the mails, they do not 
move them. The facts of life have 
rarely coincided with the glowing claims of 
the publicists. 

The postal service today is worse than it 
was under Summerfield. 

Under Summerfield it was worse than it 
had been under Donaldson. 

Under Donaldson it was worse than it had 
been under Farley. 

And under Farley, local service at least 
was worse than it had been under John 
Wanamaker, in 1889. 

In 1889, it was common practice in all ma- 
Jor cities to have four deliveries a day in 
residential areas and six deliveries a day in 
business areas. It was the prideful boast of 
the Post Office, that any letter mailed before 
noon would be delivered within that same 
community before sunset. In 1889 the New 
York newspapers were complaining bitterly 
because letters mailed there after 10 p.m. 
were not being delivered in Washington until 
the second delivery on the next day. 

(If a letter mailed in New York after 
10 p.m. today were delivered by the second 
delivery the next day, the incident would be 
written up in “Believe It or Not.“ 

Year after year the spiral staircase of postal 
reform has led steadily downward. 

Not since Will H. Hays was Postmaster 
General in 1921 has a postal administration 
given primary consideration to service, and 
consideration to economy. Unfor- 
Hays served only 1 year in office. 


the Post Office to the serious detriment of 
the service. 

If anyone doubts where the emphasis is 
placed today, let him cast an eye over the 
impressive list of incentive awards and sug- 
gestion awards which the Post Office Depart- 
ment gives out each year. Every award, al- 
most without exception, is for some idea 
that will (purportedly) save the Department 
money. Never (or almost never) is an award 
given for an idea that will improve the serv- 
ice the Post Office Department is giving to 
the people of the United States. 

As postal employees devoted to the ideal 
of service, the letter carriers of the Nation 
are deeply disturbed and disheartened by this 
monotonous pattern of decadence. 


Letter carriers are the representatives of 
the post office whom the public sees, and to 
whom it talks. When the mall is late and 
slow, the patron explodes his wrath on the 
carrier, Never does a patron put the blame 
on supervisors for disallowing overtime or 
auxiliary in the Interest of false economy. 
Never does the patron blame the clerk, the 
postmaster, or the Postmaster General. No, 
it is the letter carrier—the innocent victim 
of the pattern of postal degradation—who 
bears the brunt of the public’s disgruntle- 
ment. 

We are, frankly, sick and tired of being 
made the whippingboy, the scapegoat for 
the wrongherded and ill-advised philosophy 
of our bosses. 

The effect of postal deterioration on em- 
ployee morale is disastrous. Morale can be 
high only when the worker can take honest 
pride in his job. Ifa postal employee takes 
pride in the job the Post Office Department 
is doing today he is either gullible or unin- 
formed, or both, 

We want to make it perfectly clear that we 
like Postmaster General John A Gronou- 
ski very much. We admire him as a human 
being. We are grateful because of his en- 
lightened personnel policies. We feel closer 
to him, and to his staff, than we have ever 
felt toward any other postal administration. 
We do not blame him for what has hap- 
pened. We feel he has been victimized by 
the dead hand of tradition. We feel he has 
been overwhelmed by the sharp-pencil boys 
from the Bureau of the Budget, and from his 
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own department who care little or nothing 
about the postal service, but who care for too 
much for sterile economies. 

On the following pages of this issue of the 
Postal Record we are reprinting a number 
of articles concerning the plight of the postal 
service. They make lugubrious reading for 
anyone who has concern for the Post Office. 
We call special attention to the editorial 
written by Bob Walsh, of the Warren County, 
(Pa.) Observer. 

Mr. Walsh says, among many other yalu- 
able things, the following: 

“The postal situation reminds us of edu- 
cation. The tendency is to place the bal- 
ancing of a budget ahead of the required 
quality. * * * We do not reduce our police 
department until it cam be financed by the 
amount of fines collected. -We do not estab- 
lish a fire department budget on the basis 
of property values involved in the fires of the 
past year. We couldn't care less 
whether or not the receipts from postage 
meet the cost of delivering mall. What we 
want is mail In our box or at our door in 
timely fashion and in good condition.” 

These words should be engraved on the 
office walls of every postal manager in the 
country. 

Public indignation at the quality of the 
postal service has been endemic in this coun- 
try ever since the Post Office started to come 
apart at the seams. However, in the last few 
years indignation has deepened and worsened 
into a combination of derision and disgust. 

Among all the comments about the postal 
service that we have recently read, we have 
come across only one favorable reference. 
Ted Lewis, writing in the New York Daily 
News, complimented Postmaster General Gro- 
nouski for the excellent Job the Post Office 
did during the Christmas rush. In all fair- 
ness, we reprint this column. However, also 
in all fairness, we must quote Jerome J. Keat- 
ing, president of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, in the February 1965, 
Postal Record: “From our listening post, the 
1964 Christmas season was not nearly as 
successful as the 1963 Christmas operation. 
„The volume was heavy and continued 
heavy through Christmas Eve, while last year 
routes were cleaned up early on Christmas 
Eve and most carriers did not work overtime 
on that day. In 1964, the carriers were work- 
ing 12 or more hours on Christmas Eye. It 
is our opinion that a great deal of this could 
have been avoided if more manpower had 
been used around the 20th.” 

In other words, the Christmas operation 
bogged down in many places because postal 
management put economy above service. 

We hear a lot these days about the Great 
Society. 

The Great Society is a nonsense unless it 
Provides an efficient and trustworthy postal 
service. 

Ever since the first men pulled themselves 
up out of the primordial slime and decided 
to have a try at walking erect, for a change, 
every society has been judged by the efficiency 
of its system of communications. The swift 
courtiers of Darlus the Persian—the gallant 
runners of the Golden Age of Greece—the 
straight roads and efficient posts of the Ro- 
man Empire—the bands of postal horsemen 
who held ancient China together—the val- 
lant riders of the pony express—these have 
all been ornaments of the civilization which 
they graced. They have helped make the 
benchmarks by which their nations have 
been judged in comparison with their con- 
temporaries. : 

As we prepare to enter the last one-third 
of the 23th century, how can we claim to 
have a great society when our postal service is 
barely equivalent to that rendered in a sec- 
ond-class banana republic? 

How can we claim to have a great society 
when first-class letters regularly take a full 
week to travel from Washington to San 
Francisco, and 3 days from Washington to 
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New York? Or when the Post Office Depart- 
ment spends between $3 million to $8 mil- 
lion a year (they don't know exactly how 
much) just to rewrap parcels that have been 
damaged and defoliated in the mails? Or 
when packages hang around post offices for 
half a week awaiting delivery? Or when 
business firms hand-deliver their own mail 
because it Is cheaper and faster that way? 
Or when mailtrucks must keep touring the 
city, because there is no place in the postal 
facilities to unload their cargoes of mail? Or 
when users of second- and third-class mail 
are required to presort, prepackage and pre- 
tie their mail before entrusting it to the post 
office? Or when builders are asked to spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in erecting 
new office buildings just to lighten some of 
the burdens of the post office? Or—you 
name it. “Great Society?” Ha, 
WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 
What's to be done about this sorry mess 
wo're in? 
Several things. 
1. Face the facts 
First of all, postal management should face 
the facts and admit to themselves that the 
service is wretched and Is worse 
every day. They should stop trying to kid 
themselves, and the public, through a series 
of therapeutic speeches and press releases 
claiming that everything is for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds, Just as al- 
cholism is incurable unless the victim ad- 
mits he's a drunk and needs help, so the 
postal service will never grow better unless 
its Managers admit that it stinks. 
2. A realistic budget 
Second, go before the Appropriations 
Committee with a realistic budget, Tell the 
Congress that the service is awful and won't 
get any better unless sufficient funds are 
poured into it. Ask for enough money to 
do the Job correctly, and don't cave in 
whimper at the first suggestion that the 
request should be cut. Above all, don't g? 
before Congress hat in hand. The postal 
service is essential to the economic, political 
and social health of the country. It involves 
the well-being of every human being within 
our borders, Nothing on earth, short of 
eternal salvation, is more important. Con- 
gress shares the responsibility for this serv- 
ice just as much as does the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and every postal executivce and em- 
ployee. If Congress refuses to appropriate 
sufficient funds then, at least, the postal 
Managers will know that they have done 
thelr patriotic best, and that the blame for 
failure must lie on congressional shoulders- 
3. Think positively 
Third, postal should learn tO 
think positively. They should banish all th® 
suffocating negative thinking about niggling 
little economies, and concentrate on develop- 
ing ways to improve and refine and exp 
the service, They should set difficult goals 
and try to reach them. They might start bY 
determining to give the United States as good 
a postal service as that enjoyed by almost 
every nation in Europe. 
4. Encourage service suggestions 
Fourth, they should encourage and solicit 
opinions from the employees in the field 35 
to how the service can be improved, ins 
of asking them only for suggestions as to 
how they can pinch the pennies harder. The 
Department in Washington does not own any 
monopoly of postal brains. The post office’ 
of America are filled with intelligent, imag’ 
inative people who yearn to improve thé 
postal service to a point where they can be 
proud of it. Make use of these brains. Right 
now if a postal employee has an idea thst 
would improve the service, even if it would 
cost a little more money, he is afraid to im- 
part it to his supervisors lest he be branded 
as some kind of a nut. In the lexicon of 
too many supervisors, only nuts dream 
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improving the service; the same thing only 
Of saving a buck. This kind of thinking must 
be reversed. 
There are other things that should be done, 
but these will do for starters. 
Meanwhile, Generals, read in these pages 
What the people of America are and 
Saying. Read Bob Walsh’s. “Observations” 
in the Warren County Observer, read the 
letter to the editor reprinted here; take a 
look at the comic pages with strips missing 
because of delays in the mail; take a look 
at the apologies advertisers must print in the 
y papers because of postal failures; read 
the Malden (Mass.) Evening News editorial 
On “Disappointing Mail Service“; read The 
gious Post Office” from Holiday; read 
excoriating comments from the National 


er. 

Read them all, Generals, and weep. 

And, if you weep, your tears will join with 
those of the letter carriers of the Nation who 
Srleve for what has happened to a once- 
Proud postal service. 


The FBI—Its Friends and Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Ralph de Toledano wrote a column com- 
the Federal Bureau of Investi- 

fation, its dedicated and able Director, 

Edgar Hoover, and particularly David 
Sentner’s “How the FBI Gets Its Man.” 
He said many things that needed to be 
Said and I suggest the Members of Con- 
Bress pay heed. 

The column follows: 

Tux FBI—Irs FRIENDS AND Irs CRITICS 


For many Americans, the Federal Bureau 
Ot Investigation is a symbol of responsibility 
Wit, integrity. To a handful, it is a target. 

th puzzling persistence, this second group 
has devoted thousands of hours and reams of 
Paper in a falling attempt to show that the 
PBI is a blot on the Federal escutcheon. 

y enough, most of these critics take a 
Lighiy tolerant view of such scandalous 
Matters as the Bobby Baker case.) 
© those who attack the FBI are re- 
wurceful, shrewd, and unscrupulous, it is a 
Wonder that their efforts have failed to do 
than raise a few doubts among those 
to doubt in the first place. The 
FBI remains untouched by calumny, going 
Sbout its work with efficiency and dispatch. 
True, it has been hurt from time to time by 


— 


2 & weapon. It was on Mr. Kennepy's di- 


det order, and against FBI protest, that 
ts were sent in the middle of the night 


Punt attempts to politicalize. At firsthand, 
ve seen its agents at work on a number 


tn the very model of a conscientious 
Yestigator. Some have been my friends. 
those of us who have watched the dry rot 
t sets in where other law-enforcement 

an ies are concerned, who know that it 14 
on Unceasing battle to keep local police forces 
dom toes and honest, wonder at the free- 

from taint of this kind that has marked 
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the history of the FBI since John Edgar 
Hooyer took over as its Director. 

And those of us who watch a Govern- 
ment bureaucracy at work also wonder at the 
drive, the energy, and the devotion to work 
that mark every member of the FBI, from 
Mr. Hoover down to the lowliest clerk. We 
know that any agent can always quit for a 
job in private industry that will pay him far 
more than he can hope for in the Bureau. 
When the brickbats are flying and the muddy 
season of politics is on, I sometimes ask my- 
self why they stay. 

There must be many reasons, but the best 
of all is that they believe in what they are 
doing and like doing it. 

All of this is preamble. What set me off 
is a fascinating paperback original, issued 
by Avon— How the FBI Gets Its Man,“ by 
David Sentner. 

I hope a good many people read Dave 
Sentner's book on the FBI. It is not a 
definitive study, not a sociological analysis 
of crime and punishment, But in its account 
of some of the FBI's most exciting cases, 
the book gives the feel and the atmosphere 
that surrounds the Bureau and its men. 
Sentner does this with a reporter's economy 
of language and with no bravura. I mean he 
tells the story straight—which is the way this 
kind of story has to be told. 

A book of this kind helps counteract the 
poison that some of our intellectuals—ill 
informed and oddly motivated—have at- 
tempted to spread about the FBI. Given the 
number of men who have taken its training, 
done its work, and moved on to other spheres 
of activity, it is surprising that the anti-PBI 
brigade has not been able to turn up the kind 
of scandal it seeks. 

Critics have therefore dealt in petty confu- 
sions, in blowing up minor human error, to 
make their point. A book like Dave Sent- 
ner’s, in its unpretentious way, shows the 
positive side of FBI achievement and quietly 
underscores the fact that, in protecting us, 
the FBI agent risks his life. It is considered 
bad taste these days to pay tribute to this 
kind of dedication. David Sentner is not 
worried about this. I'm glad he wrote the 
book. As a writer of several books, I know 
that applying the seat of the pants to the 
seat of the chair, with a typewriter before 
you, is a tough job. “How the FBI Gets Its 
Man” was worth Dave Sentner's efforts. 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Army To 
Establish a National Cemetery in Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to establish a na- 
tional cemetery in Ohio. 

Every veteran is entitled to burial in a 
national cemetery. Space available in 
the present national cemetery system is 
inadequate to accommodate more than a 
fraction of eligible veterans and their de- 
pendents, according to a recent survey by 
the DAV. The survey also indicated 
that this available space is so located as 
to favor certain veterans and to disfavor 
others and that therefore, certain vet- 
erans are much more likely to receive the 
benefit of national cemetery burial than 
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others. There is no national cemetery 
in Ohio. 

The veteran death rate in Ohio for 
fiscal year 1964 was 811 per month; in 
1963 the State total was 770 per month; 
in 1962, 700 per month. It is obvious that 
the monthly rate of veteran deaths in- 
creases yearly, and will continue to do so. 
If we are to fulfill our obligation in hav- 
ing space available for the burial of our 
veterans in a location where their loved 
ones may visit their gravesite, action 
must be taken to establish additional 
cemeteries. It is hoped that the Com- ` 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
will give my bill favorable consideration. 
> 


Military Pay Must Be Boosted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


y HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
wide ranging concern must very soon 
focus on the sad and inequitable military 
pay system existing here in the United 
States. 

My colleagues will be appalled to learn 
that a person receiving unemployment 
compensation in New York City has a 
higher monthly income than a third class 
petty officer on a Polaris nuclear subma- 
rine who works 70 to 80 hours a week. 
The following article entitled “Military 
Pay Must Be Boosted” appeared in the 
San Diego Union on February 24 and I 
recommend that each of my colleagues 
takes time out from today’s busy sched- 
ule to read it and to closely study the 
military pay bill which I jointly intro- 
duced today with Chairman MENDEL 
Rivers and the members of our Armed 
Services Committee. 

The article follows: 

Far BELOW CIVILIAN SCALE: MILITARY PAY 
Must BE BOOSTED 

A person receiving unemployment com- 
pensation in New York City has a higher 
monthly income than a third-class petty of- 
ficer on a Polaris nuclear submarine who 
works 70 to 80 hours a week. 

A babysitter in New York who earns $1.50 
an hour, earns more per hour than does a 
Navy ensign on a ship at sea. 

The director of laboratories at the New 
York Naval Shipyard, a Navy captain, has an 
annual salary that is less than half that of 
his civilian assistant and less than 15 other 
civil service employees under his command. 

These disturbing facts are but few of the 
hundreds of examples of how the Nation Is 
letting its servicemen down in times of peace. 

As Rudyard Kipling put it: “In time of 
need, God and the military man are im- 
portant indeed, but in times of peace, both 
are forgotten,” 

Educated and trained to serve efficiently 
and honorably, but silently, the people in 
our military services have not raised their 
voices loud enough to tell us of our over- 
sight. 

There is a chance to remedy the situa- 
tion at this session of Congress. Bills to 
increase the pay, particularly in the lowest 
ranks, will be considered at this session. 
And Representative L. MENDEL Rivers, the 
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new chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, is a champion of equal pay for 
military men. 

‘The case for higher pay is more than just 
fairness to the men and women who defend 
our Nation. 

In the Navy the annual turnover of man- 
power is 30 percent a year—or about 130,000 
men. Only 3,000 of each 13,000 ensigns who 
are commissioned each year make the Navy 
their career. 

It costs taxpayers millions of dollars an- 
nually to recruit and retrain replacements 
for the officers and men leaving the services. 
A major reason many of the young men and 
women leave the service is the low pay 
which often is reflected in lower socal status 
and less public recognition. 

The significance of the manpower loss is 

even greater, however. The time and per- 
sonnel it takes to retrain new people de- 
tracts from the efficiency of our fighting 
forces and therefore from the defense pos- 
ture. 
Congress must not only raise military pay 
to comparable civil service levels, but it also 
must provide for annual salary reviews to 
assure that it remains comparable. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real privilege for me to call your atten- 
-tion to the winning contestant of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Voice of 
Democracy contest from my congres- 
sional district in the State of Rhode Is- 
land, Miss Susan E. Regan, of Warwick, 
and to include along with her excellent 
Speech a very fine story about the young 
lady which was written by Joel H. 
Sekeres and appeared in the Providence 
ee Bulletin on Monday, March 1, 
Susan Is STATE'S DELEGATE 
(By Joel H. Sekeres) 


If Susan E. Regan, of Warwich, had her 
way, complacency would be as out of style as 
spats and zoot suits. 

Good citizenship, she insists, means more 
than minding your own business, dutifully 
paying your taxes and staying out of trouble. 
It is both a vital privilege and responsibility 
not to be taken for granted. 

Susan is a girl with convictions and, she 
laughingly admits, a gift for gab. She com- 
bined the two last month in a 5-minute 
speech that captured first-place for her in 
the statewide Voice of Democracy contest. 

The contest is designed to give high school 
students a chance to voice their opinions on 
patriotic themes and to convey them via the 
broadcasting media to the Nation. It is 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States in cooperation with the 
National and State Associations of Broad- 
casters. 

She received $100 in bonds for her State 
victory and will travel expense paid to Wash- 
ington Friday to compete nationally as 
Rhode Island’s representative for $12,500 in 
scholarships. 

This year's topic is The Challenge of Citi- 
zenship,” and the vivacious 17-year-old Vet- 
erans Memorial High School senior is con- 
vinced it is a challenge avoided by too many 
people. 
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“The Nation depends on the will, deter- 
mination, and judgment of all its people,” 
she maintains. “These are the only things 
that can make it function. We merely can't 
rely on a few ‘doers’ to carry all the burdens 
of our own responsibilities.” 

Among her contemporaries, Susan clearly 
represents a minority that is somewhat aloof 
from the heart-throbbing Beatlemania which 
has captured most teenage imaginations, 

Yet she is not an iconoclast. She is, how- 
ever, a serious thinker who carefully ar- 
ranges her thoughts in their proper perspec- 
tive. Somewhere, in descending order of im- 
portance, there is even a place for the Beatles 
and other fads—but they are not predomi- 
nant. 

She is a girl who cares about the world her 
generation will soon inherit. “Good citizens 
are the essence of a good society,“ she said. 
“To improve society we must first improve 
ourselves in our homes, our jobs, and in our 
communities.” 

And she adds, “you don't have to be the 
President to play an important part. But you 
do have to try to fulfill every potential you 
possess." 

She ts irked by citizens who let others do 
their thinking and acting for them, and who 
prefer to rationalize the importance of their 
opinions. 

“The individual citizen is a lot more im- 
portant than he thinks he is,” she observed. 
“Everyone fits in somewhere. Every idea, 
every word we utter helps fo. the public 
opinion that is the basis on which our Gov- 
ernment works.” 

One area where a delinquent—or even neg- 
ligent—attitude prevalis is in voting, which 
Susan views as both a duty and a privilege. 

“Some people don’t yote because they feel 
Millions of other voters make their ballots 
insignificant,” Susan explained with some 
consternation. “They are wrong. First of 
all, every vote counts. And, second, those 
who vote set an example for younger people 
around them. If my father didn't vote, I'd 
certainly want an explanation.” 

Voting is a duty, she reasons, because a 
person has a responsibility to learn and eval- 
uate the qualifications of prospective candi- 
dates. It is a privilege, she added, because 
“we are one of the relatively few nations 
that allows its people to choose the men and 
women who will be given the vast amount 
of power to represent us.” 

Susan affirmed that good citizenship is es- 
pecially important to members of her gen- 
eration because eventually they will be 
decisionmakers. She contends, however, 
that adults frequently belittle the actions of 
all teenagers because of the irresponsibility 
of a few wrongdoers. 

“Everyone is worried that we're growing 
up too fast,” she exclaimed. “In a sense, 
maybe these people are right. But in grow- 
ing up fast our minds are open to ideas that 
never concerned generations before us. 
We're accepting this as our challenge—to 
become more aware now of the responsibili- 
ties we will face as adults.” 

Susan admits that there seems to be a 
general lack of interest in the process of 
government and in national and interna- 
tional affairs beyond the limits and require- 
ments of the classroom. Although some 
time is allotted in high school history and 
civics classes to current events, she said, 
“many students leave it there.” 

Participation in extracurricular school ac- 
tivities helps make better citizens, she said. 
“You can voice your own opinions and weigh 
them against those of other people. But 
joining these organizations will only benefit 
you if you participate actively in them, Just 
being a member is not enough.” 

Susan apparently, has the strength of her 
own convictions. She is business manager 
of her school „the Hurricane Her- 
ald, a representative of the student council 
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and a member both of the Model Legislature 
Club and of the school debating team. 

The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John P. 
Regan of 25 Colony Avenue, is 5 feet, 8 inches 
tall with brown hair done in a stylish flip. 
sparkling brown eyes and rosy cheeks that 
dimple when she laughs. 

She is no stranger to the speaker's rostrum. 
In March 1964, she was a finalist in a state- 
wide American Legion oratorical contest and 
finished second in the Governor's annual 
Thanksgiving Day Proclamation contest, 

This year she has already been chosen as 
one of four State finalists in the 28th Na- 
tional American Legion High School Oratori- 
cal contest. She will compete in the finals 
March 12 in East Providence. 

Susan plans to be a biology major in col- - 
lege, but added that “I'll probably wind uP 
as a history major. She said she would like 
to teach in secondary schools after college 


THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP, 1964-65 


“You are free, and therefore responsible- 
From this moral liberty is derived your right 
to political liberty, your duty to conquer it 
for yourself and to keep it inviolate, and the 
duty of others not to limit it.” 

These stirring words were those of Giusepp? 
Mazzini, the philosopher who struggled for 
Italian unity and the republican movement 
throughout Europe. Although spoken in 8 
foreign land over a century ago, they have thé 
same powerful significance now as they aid 
then, 

We, in America, are a free people, united 
in a society to work for the betterment of all 
humanity. This is only possible through thé 
fulfilment of each and every citizen’s re- 
sponsibility. We live in a nation where men 
may think and act according to their indi- 
vidual beliefs; where their hopes and dreams 
are not smothered by a class society; where 
they may attain any goal they wish if they 
are willing and able to work toward it. 

The individual citizen is the center of 
American purpose and American hope. He 
is our Nation's strength or weakness. 
and every one of us has a vital part to play 
in our country’s future. We have a voice in 
our Government; we are given certain duties 
in order to improve it. Our rights and our 
duties go hand in hand. We have the right 
to vote; to vote is also a duty. We have the 
right to equal protection of the law; we also 
have the duty to enforce our laws justly. 

The citizen who takes advantage of his 
rights and fulfills his responsibilities exerts 
a tremendous influence on his government 
and can ultimately affect world change. 
every word; his every act; his every idea 18 
important, for they form a mighty force 
called “public opinion.” Without the un- 
derstanding, the support, and the sacrifice 
of the public, our Nation could not progress: 
It is therefore the duty of all citizens to 
make sure that no one is deprived of his 
rights. True freedom cannot exist where 
men live for themselves alone. Good citi- 
zens are the essence of a good society, and 
in order to improve society, we must 
improve ourselves—in our homes, in our 
jobs, and in our communities. We must 
work as individuals in a society united in & 
common cause—democracy. This, is The 
Challenge of Citizenship." 

We are indeed fortunate that ours is 8 
government “of the people, by the people. 
and for the people“; that we, as free citizen 
can be an integral part of a living govern- 
ment. Yet, in many countries, oppressed by 
dictatorships, people are allowed no indi- 
vidualism; they are only significant insofar 
as they serve the state; they have no voicé 
in their government. This form of gov” 
ernment is, at present, the greatest threat to 
the “free world," and it is up to us to halt 
its progress before we, too, lose our most 
precious possession—freedom. Our fore- 
fathers fought and died to preserve this free- 
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dom. We must guard it well, so that future 
generations will enjoy true democracy. 
Our country is now in the midst of a cold 
War, We are caught in a struggle of forces 
outside as well as from inside the 
United States. These crises are testing our 
ability to carry out our responsibilities as 
Citizens who are sincerely interested in the 
Welfare of their country. Can we pass this 
test? We must. For, it is our generation 
Which must cope with these problems. If 
Our freedom is to survive, it is up to us. 
In the words of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt: 
“To some generations, much is given. 
m some generations, much is expected. 
This generation of Americans has a rendez- 
Yous with destiny.” 


The Nation’s Traffic Toll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 r 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, the Nation's 
traffic toll is certainly a concern of most 
Americans. Television station WTMJ in 

Waukee, Wis., has some interesting 
Comments on this serious problem, which 
I would like to call to the attention of my 
Colleagues: 

Many times simple devices have solved old 
4nd troublesome problems. Take the case 
at Oconomowoc with its many grade Cross- 

and high-speed trains running through 
center of the city. Fifty-one persons 
and hundreds of others were injured in 
-auto crashes in Oconomowoc since 
1911. Several months ago the city installed 
stop signs at all its crossings. While this 
apparently has solved Oconomowoc's prob- 
the city is going even further by elimi- 
Rating some of the crossings, 

Nationwide, as in Wisconsin, the traffic 
Safety record is a disgrace. That's why our 

tions are promoting a 10-point safety code 
for legislation designed to cope with the 
Problem. Take another simple device, a 
Seat belt. It gives an occupant of a car a 
five times better chance of escaping death in 
an accident than one who doesn’t wear it. 

et many people who have belts in their cars 
don't use them. 

It's a strange situation when most auto- 
Mobile buyers seem to be more interested in 

orsepower and body style than they are 
About safety factors, As a result, the Fed- 
tral Government has found it necessary to 
dot. Its General Services Administration, 
Which buys 50,000 automobiles a year for 

eral use, has set down some rugged safety 
features for the 1967 models it purchases. 

On its own, the auto industry has brought 
about many safety innovations throughout 

years. The Government is prodding it 
do more. Only recently the industry an- 
nounced its 1966 models would be equipped 
With rear as well as front.seat belts. The 
Government is demanding the rear belts for 
cars and lap and shoulder belts for the 
front sea ts, in addition to several other safety 
tentures. 

Following last year’s toll of 47,000 highway 
deaths, Congress is exhibiting even greater 
Concern over the problem. Wisconsin's Sen- 
Stor Netson not only has proposed that the 
devices demanded for Federal cars be built 
Into autos purchased by the public, he also 

urged that the Government develop a 
Prototype safety car. One of the first things 
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Governor Knowles did upon taking office was 
to pledge his administration to a concerted 
attack on the highway accident rate. 

Despite all these efforts, there will still be 
a need for the drivers themselves to adopt an 
attitude which puts safety first. 


America Afflicted by Poor Mouth 
Syndrome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, on the day 
the House is rushing headlong into the 
so-called Appalachia panacea, I think 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ column “America 
Afflicted by Poor Mouth Syndrome” is 
most appropriate. 

The column follows: ` 

AMERICA APFLICTED BY POOR MOUTH 
SYNDROME 


Like hogs grunting to the trough, Con- 
gressmen are clamoring to get their districts 
declared “Appalachias.” 

The President's original Appalachia uplift 
plan has called for an initial expenditure of 
a billion dollars in 11 States along the Ap- 
palachian Ridge. 

Now Senator JoHN MCCLELLAN has come 
up with an amendment to the Appalachia 
bill to include 36 Missouri counties and 21 
Arkansas counties. Senator FRED HARRIS 
wants to add 19 Oklahoma counties. Sena- 
tor Epwarp KENNEDY says We in New Eng- 
land must be ready to advise the President 
of our needs when this new legislation (Ap- 
palachia) becomes effective.” Senator 
Josera Montoya is insisting that the entire 
four corners country of New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, and Utah be Appalachianized. 
Who wants to bet that the Appalachians 
won't soon reach clear to Alaska? 

In the old days it was the custom of 
American communities to boast of their 
wealth, or at least their bright prospects. 
The homestead dodgers glowed with promise. 
The railroad agents regaled immigrants with 
Utopian visions, The boom towns sent forth 
their bands and booster trains. And the 
chamber of commerce tradition, the think- 
big. can-do, talk-it-up brand of self-hypno- 
tism started in America when Capt. John 
Smith described the midsmic swamps of 
Jamestown Island as a “faire and prettye 
land.“ 

But while Charles Dickens saw only Amer- 
ica’s mud, bad table manners, and spittoons, 
and while Sinclair Lewis and H. L, Mencken 
hooted at our Babbittisms, this American 
habit of putting up a bold front and flashing 
a toothpaste smile paid fantastic dividends. 
The tent towns became shack towns and the 
shacks gave way to paint and trim. Your 
community was supposed to be a proud thing. 

This pride made a great nation. The im- 
migrant may have come from a Moldavian 
village that had drawn water from the same 
well for a thousand years, but 5 years after 
his arrival at a signpost along the Kansas 
railroad he was burning his fingers on sky- 
rockets to celebrate the opening of the town 
waterworks. 

But now we weep for Appalachia. A legend 
grows. Millions of Americans are allegedly 
held prisoners in accursed regions. They are, 
to use the euphemisms of the hour, “dis- 
advantaged,” “deprived,” “underprivileged.” 
They must be rescued by a vast and special 
outpouring of Federal funds. 
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So appealing is this myth of the trapped 
and downtrodden Appalachian that just be- 
fore Christmas, when the Columbia Broad- 
casting System put out a heart-rending 
documentary on eastern Kentucky, 150 tons 
of goods and $57,000 in cash were rushed to 
the region by distressed Americans. 

Now, maybe we ought to knock off some of 
the sentimental sobbing and political hand- 
wringing about America’s Appalachias and 
ask ourselves how come, 

Some regions are in trouble because coal 
loaders have replaced bituminous miners. 
Some are in a jam because oi] and gas are 
better and cheaper fuels than anthracite. 
The miner who was thrown out of work after 
40 needs special consideration. He must 
either be retrained into a marketable skill or 
supported in some degree for the rest of his 
life. 

But there is usually a good economic rea- 
son why an industry has not hürried into 
Appalachia. And there must be a limit to 
the sympathy productive Americans should 
lavish on the able-bodied man who sits on 
his cabin porch year after year waiting for 
someone to bring him a job. 

County Judge Willle Kirk, of Martin 
County, Ky., said last month: “You'll find 
about 80 percent of our people just looking 
for another handout.” And he added that 
some local families have been unemployed 
for three generations. 

If the roads through Appalachia are poor 
they are at least passable. A young man can 
get out. And in three generations someone 

else has built Houston, Phoenix, Los Angeles, 
Anchorage, and Honolulu. 

Appalachia is no stranger to the Federal 
dollar. The entire TVA is in Appalachia. 
The gigantic $1.2 billion Arkansas River proj- 
ect will touch many of the counties which 
Senators McCLettan and Harris would add 
to Appalachia. The Four Corners country is 
the home of some of our most expensive and 
most dubious reclamation schemes. 

But worst of all is the Appalachia psy- 
chology. Is our famous local pride going to 
be replaced by poor-mouth contests? Are 
Americans going to put on their dirtiest 
shirts and raggedest fishing pants and go 
crying their deprivations and disadvantages 
to Washington? 

That isn’t the way this country was built 
and it will not be the formula for its pres- 
ervation. 


Obsolete and Duplicated Agricultural 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Daily News edition of Mon- 
day, March 1, there appeared an edi- 
torial which presented a thoughtful case 
for the administration’s attempt to re- 
duce or eliminate obsolete and duplicated 
agricultural research. 

The editorial, entitled “Bamboozled,” 
read as follows: 

The administration makes a clear and 
sensible case in its proposal to reduce or 
eliminate obsolete, inefficient and duplicated 
agricultural research. It deserves the sup- 
port of Congress and encouragement to act 
further. 

Why, for example, should the taxpayers 
continue paying for research on bamboo, 
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which isn't even grown commercially in this 
country? They shouldn't. 

What remains to be taught farmers about 
breeding of rabbits? Little, if anything. 

What 1s left, after almost 60 years, to be 
learned about irrigation and dryland farm- 
ing in certain areas? Very little. 

Why shouldn’t private industry take over 
research into fabrics, kitchen design and 
food wholesaling? It should. 

As is already obvious, many Congress- 
men—economy- and efficlency-minded Con- 
gressmen, mind you—are screaming. They 
are alarmed at the loss of hometown, home- 
State boondoggling. But they are yelping 
up the wrong tree—bamboo or other—we 
think. 


I commend this editorial to my fellow 
Members and urge that they give 
thought to its message. 


Successful Flight of Ranger VIII Gives 
Space Program a Big Boost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article by Bill Gold 
which appeared in the February 20, 1965 
edition of the Washington Post which to 
me conveys an atmosphere which I have 
found to exist in many people’s minds, 
that they are now believing this country 
can put a man on the moon. At the very 
least, they believe we are now capable 
of doing it, which in my mind is more im- 
portant than actually placing a man 
there. 

Distant Tomorrow Is Near Ar HAND 

Ranger VIII was “right on the at 
last report. If all goes well, it will have land- 
ed on the moon by the time this newspaper 
is placed at your front door. Scientists hope 
to get 4,000 pictures from Ranger VIII, and 
they say that this batch may be better than 
the photographs produced by Ranger VII 
last July. 

The pictures last summer stirred my imagi- 
nation to unaccustomed levels of activity. 
If today’s pictures are better, I May have to 

. withdraw into a fanciful world of my own 
for a few days until the effect wears off, 

Speculation about exploring the moon 
didn’t excite me much at first because the 
idea seemed as farfetched as a science- 
fiction plot. This wasn't a project that I 
really expected to see undertaken in my time. 
It was a dream for some distant tomorrow— 
and I'm too preoccupied with trying to sur- 
vive today to worry about distant tomorrows. 

But here we are moving in for closeups 
already, and even my reactionary mind is 
willing to accept the likelihood that the next 
step will follow shortly: we will land a cam- 
era on the moon gently enough for it to 
continue to send back on-the-spot pictures. 

Is it possible to contemplate this eventu- 
ality without tingling a bit at the prospect 
and wondering: “What will we see?” 

The accuracy of the world’s scientific com- 
munity has been uncanny in recent years. 
Specialists in several fields have been able 
to foretell what would happen when we 
passed previously uncrossed boundaries. 

They've been able to predict much of what 
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would be found in vast areas into which no 
man had ever ventured. 

Yet there have also been surprises for our 
scilentists—things they hadn't expected to 
encounter. 

And one must now wonder what sorts of 
surprises the moon will hold for us, and 
what sorts of new vistas it will open. 

People sometimes ask whether we're 
spending too much on our moon projects, 
but I've never been concerned over the ques- 
tion. I have the feeling that the times force 
decisions of this kind on people. The cir- 
cumstances that prevall at historic moments 
produce reactions that move men inexorably 
in the only direction that seems natural 
under those circumstances. 

When the Russians put up their first sput- 
nik, our leaders spoke slightingly of the 
achievement, Emmet John Hughes says in 
“The Ordeal of Power”: “Sherman Adams, in 
a rare display of shallow partisanship, dis- 
paraged all public concern with ‘an outer 
space basketball game.“ Secretary of De- 
fense Charies E. Wilson, who had just re- 
tired from office, called it “a nice technical 
trick.” President Eisenhower assured re- 
porters that “the satellite itself * * * does 
not raise my apprehensions, not one fota.” 

But it seemed very plain to most people 
that a new door had been opened into the 
heavens, that others had already passed 
through that door for a glimpse of what lay 
on the other side, and that either we'd join 
the mass movement in that direction or we'd 
be left behind. 

So we joined the mass movement. It 
seemed to me that there was never any doubt 
about what we'd do. There are strange and 
wonderful mysteries out there in the uni- 
verse, and instinct tells us to pursue them. 

It’s hard to believe that we're now al- 
most ready to take this next big step into 
space. The years ahead may turn out to 
be the most rewarding in ally 
if we don't blow ourselves up in an atomic 
war meantime, 


We Set the Example in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Dancey in his editorial of February 27, 
1965, in the Peoria Journal Star points 
out that we must bear a heavy share of 
responsibility for so-called political 
events in Vietnam. I pointed out in my 
radio broadcast of February 18, 1965, 
that a dangerous school of thought pre- 
vailed within the administration at the 
time of the murder of Diem. When we 
proceeded on the assumption that politi- 
cal reform had to come before military 
victory, we were on dangerous ground. 
I have been told by one in good authority 
that to the chief of state of another 
country, friendly to the United States, 
the murder of Diem meant just three 
things: It is dangerous to be a friend of 
the United States; it pays to be a neu- 
tral; it sometimes helps to be an enemy. 

Mr. Speaker, Charles Dancey points 
out as I did in my broadcast that this 
same deadly pattern seems to be engulf- 
ing some of our policy decisions in 
Vietnam today. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the editorial at this point: 
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WE Ser THE EXAMPLE IN VIETNAM 
(By C. L. Dancey) 

As the game of musical chairs continues 
in South Vietnam’s Government, let us face 
the obvious truth that we bear a heavy share 
of responsibility for these political events. 

It is all very well for Senator MANSFIELD 
to get up in the Senate and pronounce 
we are getting tired of the jealous gen 
who are endangering the safety of Sout? 
Vietnam by their endless coups. 

It is all very well for our Government tO 
complain bitterly about the failures to estab- 
lish a ciylitan government. 

But we only have to go back to where this 
whole series of military coups and military 
rule began to face the fact that we set the 
example, we started it, and we estab 
the precedent. 

We wanted to get rid of Diem, who we felt 
wasn’t doing as good a job as could be dont 
and wasn't pushing the reforms we wan 
in the civil life of the nation. All doubtless 
true and valid criticism. 

And we got rid of him—but how? 

We announced that we were dissatisfied 
with Diem. We announced that we didn't 
believe the military leaders supported 
Diem actlons—an announcement openly de- 
scribed at the time by all observers as 3 
straight out invitation to the military W 
depose Diem, 

Then we spelled It out further by leaking 
information that we expected him to be ove! 


Finally, we spelled it out flatly by cutting 
off funds to Diem's personal troops and gov’ 
ernment and continuing funds to the army 
units under more or less independent com 
mands. And who knows what else via our 
secret agents? 

Diem's overthrow in the first of the mill 
tary coups followed, amid considerable Jof 
and self-congratulation in Was 
D.C.—dampened only by the sobering item 
that he was also assassinated. 

We promptly endorsed the new military 
government. : 

Then, we started to talk about reform 
and a civilian government. 

But actions speak louder than words. Ex- 
ample is a more effective teacher than 
finest of statements of principle. 

The action was before them. The example 
was before them. The precedent was be- 
fore them. The experience was before them · 
that the road to power is a military coup- 

We thus established a climate in whic? 
every officer of rank could dream of being the 
head of the nation, and of achieving that 
Position at a single stroke by the technique 
we had just taught them. 

The coups have followed endlessly. 

And now we throw up our hands in despalt 
and contempt at those ungrateful, foolish 
irresponsible, undemocratic, doublecrossin® 
jealous generals. 

This is not the way we educated them to 
act, we say. It's hard to teach these peop! 
how to operate. 

That excuse is not true. This may not be 
the way we educated them to act in of 
military classrooms for Vietnamese officer 
but this is precisely the way we educated 
them to act in practice. 

We cannot duck our full share of respo?” 
sibility for the political mess in Vietnam. 

We set it up. 

We outsmarted ourselves. 


We refused to recognize the practical and 
earthy effects of our own actions. 

And it is with sadness and frustration, not 
with pride, that we at this newspaper add 
that we were close enough to the grassroo® 
and far enough from the ivory tower to pe 
fearful of just this sort of thing, and to have 
expressed our fear that our policy was set 
off a chain political reaction at the outset. 

Sad because of the consequences to ow 
country and the cause of freedom. 
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Frustrated because if someone no closer to 
the scene than we could see this seemingly 
Obvious down-to-earth result, somebody in 
the high counci! of this Nation ought to have 
Sten it, certainly. 

But we didn’t see a single liberal“ voice 
Talsed against a military coup and a military 
dictatorship engineered by our liberal Goy- 
ernment. 

Tt struck us as just another example of how 
flexible the liberal moral principles and 
boasted high ideals are when it is a question 
= a power used to further their own proj- 

They only hate power when it is in some- 
One else's hands, it seems, in far too many 
Cases. And in such cases, the self-styled 
Uberal is no liberal at all, He is a fake. 

it’s a distinction that needs to be made 

We are to make sense out of our own 
Politics here in the United States, as well as 
in places like South Vietnam. 


San Diego Pilot Wins His 11th Air Medal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 
5 


Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, itis 


fitting in view of the great many dedi- 
fated Americans serving in 
that I should call my colleagues 
attention to the exceptional service and 
cation exemplified there by a fellow 
Diego citizen, Capt. Howard Shook. 
Just recently he was awarded his llth 
Air Medal because of his relentless and 
honorable service in our behalf. The 
following article appeared on February 
24 in the San Diego Union and it speaks 
Well of our pride in counting this brave 
Man as a fellow citizen: 
San Dreco Pror Wrs His 11TA Am MEDAL IN 
VIETNAMESE WAR 
Tay NINH, SourH Virrnam.—Capt. Howard 
of San Diego waited a long time to fly. 
He was 13 when he soloed. Now he is a much- 
decorated U.S. Air Force pilot in strife-torn 
nam forward air controller with the 2d 
Ar Division, He has won 11 Air Medals for 
his Missions over Vietnam. 

Shook began fiying as a crop duster to pay 
his way through San Diego State. It paid 
of, He made it, with a few dollars to spare. 

TO VIETNAM . 

The captain was assigned to Vietnam in 

February 1964. He was sent here to one of 
he most Vietcong-infested areas in the 
Country. 

“It was an interesting welcome I received 
at Tay Ninh Province,” he grins. The pro- 
vince chief assured me that 90 percent of the 

d here is owned by the Vietcong.” 
> For 10 months Shook was the only U.S. Air 
i Orce officer in the Army compound at Tay 


While the forward air controller normally 
fles the O-1F, a single-engine light plane 
Used for marking targets for the heavier 

bers—the A-1E’s and A-1H's—Shook also 
has worked with the ground troops. 
ion June, for example, Shook directed an 
Strike from the ground, working with 
Vietnam 


ese troops, It turned out to be one. 


Of the largest air strikes of the Vietnamese 

Conflict, 

a Shook recalls that there were 26 sorties of 
IE's and A-1H’s in a 4-hour period. The 
und count later confirmed more than 300 
€tcong were killed by fire from the air. 
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Groundwork is only part of Shook’s mis- 
sion. As forward air controller he has flown 
more than 500 sorties over Vietnam. 

SEVEN PLANES USED 

“Hits?” he laughs. “Yes, I've had my share. 
The O-IF is not armor plated, you know. It 
absorbs ground fire like a towed target on the 
gunnery range.“ 

Shook says he used up seven airplanes in a 
year. Each received so much battle damage 
it had to be replaced. 

Finally the law of averages caught up with 
Shook. He was wounded when a .30-caliber- 
machinegun bullet came up through the 
canopy, the windshield and the right window 
of his plane. 8 

“The plexiglas seemed to explode,” Shook 
said. “Although I was hit in the forehead 
and right arm with shrapnel from the blasted 
compass on the instrument panel, it really 
didn't amount to much. I flew the plane 
back and landed without any trouble.” 

Shook soon plans to return to his wife, 
Barbara, at 4530 37th Street, San Diego, for 
leave before reporting to Nellis Air Force 
Base, Nev. Then he'll be back in jet fighters 
again. 


Iowa Strings Near Perfection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
commend the Iowa String Quartet of the 
University of Iowa and the players Allen 
Ohmes and John Ferrell, violins; William 
Pruecil, viola; and Joel Krosnick, cello; 
for an outstanding performance here in 
Washington, D.C. 

These musicians are examples of the 
excellence which Iowans have attained in 
many areas. The southeast section of 
the great State of Iowa, particularly Iowa 
City is rapidly becoming the cultural cen- 
ter of the Midwest. I am proud to repre- 
sent this district in Congress. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the remarks made by Donald M. Mc- 
Corkle, music critic, in the Washington, 
D.C., Evening Star of March 1, 1965. To 
allow my colleagues and readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record the opportunity 
of learning more of these Iowa musicians, 
under unanimous consent I include the 
Star’s statements in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Iowa STRINGS NEAR PERFECTION 
(By Donald M, McCorkle) 

(Iowa String Quartet (Allen Ohmes and 
John Ferrell, violins; William Preucil, viola; 
Joel Krosnick, cello). At the Phillips Collec- 
tion. Program: Quartet in A, K, 464, Mozart; 
String Quartet, Op. 8, Berg; Quartet in E 
Minor, Op. 44, No. 2 Mendelssohn.) 

The first thing one noticed at yesterday 
afternoon's concert at the Phillips Collection 
was the extraordinary fine quality of the 
program book, which was designed for the 
entire 1964-65 season of the Iowa String 
Quartet, both at home and on tour. The 
program notes by the University of Iowa's 
m „E. Eugene Helm, are a model 
of brilliant annotation. 

The second thing one noticed was the 
extraordinarily fine atmosphere and acoustics 
at the Phillips Collection recital hall, a com- 
bination offering perfect incentive for a per- 
fect concert. 
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With these admirable requisites at hand, 
it was possibly inevitable that the perform- 
ance by the Iowa String Quartet would be 
very near perfection, and it was. These four 
players played a brilliant performance of an 
extremely formidable program of Mozart, 
Berg, and Mendelssohn. Their playing was 
so secure and superb that one was able to 
concentrate entirely on the compositions 
themselves, rather than on the players’ tech- 
niques which often obscure the music. 

The Mozart A Major Quartet, K. 464 strikes 
the hearing as being among the most ro- 
mantic pieces Mozart ever wrote. It com- 
bines exquisite contrapuntal, interweaving 
lines with a thick and rich texture rarely 
found in Mozart. The lovely Andante is a 
bitter-sweet masterpiece. 

If the Mozart was golden, the Alban Berg 
was more nearly like stainless steel, with its 
sharp cutting edge, precision, and cold 
beauty. It's an early work, and so lacks the 
mature lyricism of the Violin Concerto. All 
in all, it’s an almost oppressive quartet, for 
the two movements are long, thick, disso- 
nant, contrapuntal, and of utmost melodic 
and rhythmic complexity. 

In places there is some comic relief, as in 
the wonderful glissandos and sinister trem- 
olos in the second movement. 

After intermission the quartet shifted to 
the silver of Mendelssohn, for the exquisite 
E Minor Quartet. As with the rest of the 
program, this was magnificently performed, 
with each part perfectly blended and full- 
bodied, and the broad contours and details 
excellently sculpted. 

The Iowa String Quartet played with 
superb precision, warmth, and artistry, and 
leaves little doubt that it is among the very 
first rank of American University string 
quartets. 


Independence of Morocco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the ninth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Morocco. On this momen- 
tous occasion, we would like to extend 
warm felicitations to His Majesty King 
Hassan I; and to His Excellency Ali 
Bengelloun, the Moroccan Ambassador 
to the United States. 

Independence days are of great sig- 
nificance to new members of the world’s 
community of nations. We should, at the 
same time, not forget the opportunity 
they afford us of recalling the past and 
evaluating the present. This is the 
ninth anniversary of Morocco—a re- 
cently independent country, yet one of 
the oldest independent monarchies in 
the world. 

The first recorded inhabitants of 
Morocco were the Berbers, whom all the 
civilizations of the ancient world fought 
in order to establish their outposts there. 
The Phoenicians and the Carthaginians 
established trading posts along both the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts; fol- 
lowing them came the Romans, who built 
cities at Tangier, Volubilis, and many 
other places, the ruins of which are still 
visible today. When the Roman Empire 
declined, the Vandal tribes crossed the 
straits and invaded the northern coast. 
By the middle of the seventh century 
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AD., the only remnant of the glory of 
Rome was the city-state of Ceuta, gov- 
erned in the name of the eastern Roman 
Empire. 

In the latter half of the seventh cen- 
tury the Arab armies, sweeping out of 
the Arabian Peninsula to spread Islam to 
the world, entered Morocco. Nearly the 
entire population of the country, includ- 
ing the Berber tribesmen, were converted 
to the new faith, and the conquering 
armies of Islam moved in new direc- 
tions—this time across the Straits of 
Gibralter into Spain and southern 
France. 

The fierce independence of the Ber- 
bers, as well as the spread of heterodox 
ideas within the new religion, however, 
soon led to a rebellion in Morocco, which 
had as its consequence the rise of several 
small Muslim principalities. The first 
of the great Muslim dynasties to rule 
Morocco, the Idrisids, arose soon there- 
after, attempting to unify the many 
smaller units into one whole. They 
founded the city of Fez, which became 
a notable center of Muslim life and 
civilization. And, they can be consid- 

~ered the founders of the first Moroccan 

state, indicating it might be more accu- 
rate for us today to be celebrating the 
1,200th anniversary of that country’s 
independence. 

Over the years, other dynasties rose to 
take the place of previous ones when 
their energy and ability had waned. 
There were the famous Al-Moravids, who 
established Morocco as one of the great 
medieval powers. They extended their 
power and influence across North Africa 
and into Muslim Spain, thus bringing 
Morocco into the rich milieu of Anda- 
lusian civilization, which has left its in- 
delible print on Moroccan life and cul- 
ture. The Al-Moravids were replaced 
by the Al-Mohades, who kept Morocco 
as the greatest Muslim Empire of the 
West and led the country through one 
of its golden ages. They in turn were 
replaced by the Merinids and the Saad- 
ian Kings until the 17th century, when 
the family which guides the destiny of 
Morocco to the present day arose. 
Known usually as the Alawi House, and 
under their able rule, Morocco was 
thoroughly pacified and solidly united. 

We as Americans have good reason to 
have friendly feelings toward this family, 
for Morocco under their rule was one of 
the first powers in the world to recog- 
nize our independence; the early treaties 
of friendship, trade, and good relations 
were drafted and signed by men such as 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, and George Washington, 
who had reason to appreciate Morocco's 
recognition and assistance. 

Were it not for the brief period of 
colonial rule between 1912 and 1956, we 
could even be celebrating the 306th an- 
niversary of the accession of the present 
house, whose vigor and popularity is 
demonstrated by their leadership of 
Morocco in the 20th century in regain- 
ing independence. Under the present 
King, Hasan II, Morocco is making great 
strides in all fields of activity. Able, 
energetic, and democratic, he has given 
the country a new constitution, promoted 
foreign investment, and is determined to 
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bring about the rapid economic develop- 
ment of his country. 

On this anniversary of Morocco’s in- 
dependence, we salute that country’s peo- 
ple, king, and the goals for which they 
strive together. We hope that together 
they will soon create in Morocco a new 
golden age for that historic country. 


Julian “Pappy” Van Winkle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, Ken- 
tucky lost a famous and highly regarded 
citizen on February 16 with the death of 
Julius P. Van Winkle, the dean of Ameri- 
can bourbonmakers. 

Mr. Van Winkle did much for Ken- 
tucky and for the industry of which his 
company is a respected member. 

I wish to include at this point an edi- 
torial from the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal of February 18 and several other 
articles that appeared in other promi- 
nent publications in tribute to Mr. Van 
Winkle. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
Feb. 18, 1965] 


He Was A GRAND OLD KENTUCKIAN 


Julian “Pappy” Van Winkle, the grand old 
man of the Kentucky bourbon industry. Is 
dead at 90, and with him died a little of the 
tradition, lore, and, yes, blarney, that have 
made Kentucky famous, 

Van Winkle was old-fashioned, conserva- 
tive, and opinionated, and he wanted every- 
one to know it. He was also a consummate 
salesman who knew that a Nation of gray- 
flannel conformists secretly admires the 
homespun virtues. 

Legions of magazine readers will miss the 
stern yet kindly face that stared them right 
in the eye from the masthead of his adver- 
tisements. Indirectly, his promotions did 
much to benefit Kentucky. For instance, as 
the oldest active distilling company execu- 
tive in the Nation until his retirement last 
October, he could make the unique claim 
that all 90 Kentucky Derbles were run in his 
lieftime. 

His advice, like his marvelous stories about 
life in Danville, was worth listening to. He 
invited people to enjoy his product the same 
way he did—in moderation. 


[Prom the New York (N. T.) Times 
Feb. 18, 1965} 


Juran P. Van WINKLE, 90, Dres—Lonctme 
DISTILLER oF BOURBON 


LovrsviLLE, Kr. —Jullan P. Van Winkie the 
dean of American bourbon makers, died at 
his home here last night. He was 90 years 
old. 

Mr. Van Winkle had been ill for several 
months and had retired as president of Stit- 
zel-Weller Distillery in October. He contin- 
wed as honorary chairman of the board. 

Mr. Van Winkle was in the distilling busi- 
ness for 71 years, starting as a salesman with 
W. L. Weller & Sons, wholesale whisky firm. 

Mr. Van Winkle eventually became co- 
owner of the concern and then bought the 
Stizel Bros. distillery. He assumed the 
presidency of Stitzel-Weller in 1934 and held 
that post until he retired in October. 
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For Mr, Van Winkle, the old-fashioned way 
of making whisky was always the best way 
and he at one time noted: 

“We have a sign on our distillery door 
saying ‘no chemists are allowed on this 
Place.“ 


One of his concern's most famous products 
was Old Fitzgerald and Mr. Van Winkle 
the process he had not changed since he 
began making it. 

Mr. Van Winkle, an 1894 graduate of Cen- 
tre College, gained national notice with 8 
series of advertisements in magazines that 
recounted homespun Kentucky anecdotes. 

He is survived by his widow, the former 
Katie Smith; a son, Julian P., Jr., and $ 
daughter, Mrs. Charles K. McClure. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 
18. 1965] 

“PAPPY“ VAN WINKLE, 90, PUBLICIZED FraM’s 
WHISKY 

LOUISVILLE, Ky—Julian P. “Pappy” Van 
Winkle, 90, who publicized his firm's bourbon 
whisky in chatty advertisements filled with 
anecdotes from his own days as a salesman, 
died Monday at his home here. 

Mr. Van Winkle, former president of thé 
Stitzel-Weller distillery, was the oldest active 
distillery executive in the Nation until he 
retired last October. 

As a 19-year-old he went to work as a sales” 
man for the W. L. Weller & Sons wholesale 
whisky firm in Louisville, travelling 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and West Virginis 

Later he and another salesman bought tb® 
firm, then acquired Stitzel Bros, distillery: 
Mr. Van Winkle was president from 1934 until 
he stepped down in favor of his son, Jullan. 
Jr., last year. 

His personally written advertisements wers 
classics, sliding in the selling m with 
gentile indirectness. He began one, “A nortn- 
ern visitor once came to our Kentucky tow? 
as usual, fell In love with its equable climate, 
its friendly people, its unhurried way of Ife 
“Ah, this is God's country,’ he remarked one 
day, his nose deep in a leafy julep. Course 
it is,’ agreed his Southern host. vou didn’? 
think God was a Yankee, did you?” ” 

And suddenly just as chattily, Mr. van 
Winkle was selling bourbon. “Not 1 
among nature's bounties to Kentucky,” the 
ad went on, “is the mellow bourbon which 
inspired our visitor's expansiveness.” 


[From the Tap & Tavern, Feb. 22, 1965] 
InDustry Pars Warm TRIBUTE ro VAN 
WINELE 

Wasutnocron, D.C.—Leaders of the dis- 
tilling industry last week joined in paying 
tribute to Julian P. “Pappy” Van Winkle, 9% 
recently retired proprietor of Stitzel-Weller 
Distillery, who died at his home in Louisville 
Ky., after an illness of a few months, 

Robert W. Coyne, president of the Distilled 
Spirits Institute, described the far-famed 
Kentuckian as “a very real example of Amer 
icana.” 

Walter J. Devlin, chairman of the board olf 
DS.I. and vice president of the 
Distilling Corp., described the dean of the 
industry as “s full-bodied legend in his ow? 

Frederick J. Lind, vice president of Joseph 
E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., who recently relin- 
quished the D.S.I. board chairmanship to 
Devlin, said, The alcoholic beverage indus 
try would not have been the same without 
“Pappy” Van Winkle and his uncompromis- 
ing faith and purpose.” 

Coyne's statement read: 2 

A very real example of Americana has de- 
parted the scene with the passing of the be- 
loved “Pappy” Van Winkle. 

“This forthright Kentuckian was a cham” 
pion of the free enterprise system and an 
advocate of quality first in his product, 
of the few remaining preprohibition dis” 
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tillers, ‘Pappy’ was a source of inspiration 
to all of us in this industry. 

“He was a founding member of Distilled 
Spirits Institute In 1933 and a leader in the 
formulation of ite guiding principles. He re- 
mained as honorary lifetime member of the 
board of directors after his retirement from 
the active affairs of the institute.” 

Devlin’s statement said: 

“Julian P. ‘Pappy’ Van Winkle, Sr., was an 
individualist and a character who truly be- 
Came a full-bodied legend in his own time. 
That legend was based on his unblemished 
Career of militant integrity and pride in his 
Product and the alcoholic beverage industry. 
It will live and flourish in the years ahead— 
nurtured by the fond memories of those who 
loved, admired, and respected the warmth 
and personality of the recognized dean of the 
distilling industry.” 

Lind voiced similar sentiments: 

“The life of ‘Pappy’ Van Winkle, and his 
Unswerving devotion to American principles 
as he saw, practiced, and preached them, are 
Certain to serve as an inspiration and chal- 
lenge to all industry men of good heart who 
See him and who follow in his giant foot- 

ps.” 

Spontaneous informal tributes piled up 
from other leaders of the distilling industry 
throughout the Natlon—and even from for- 
@ign countries. 

Alert and active until only.a few months 
ago, Van Winkle, who would have been 91 
On March 22, relinquished his title of pro- 
Prietor to his son, Julian P. Van Winkle, Jr., 
last October. 

His homespun philosophy was exempli- 
fled in a statement on his 90th birthday an- 
Riversary: “In case you're interested, I credit 
my long life to early rising, hard work, a 
dally dram or two of Old Fitzgerald, and a 
Modest number of good cigars.” 

He hunted and played golf until about 6 
Years ago and he and a pet dog, which at 
times carried his golf bag, were familiar fig- 
Ures on his favorite Louisville course, 

He was proud of the numberless friends 
he had cultivated among retallers over the 
Country during a period of 70 years. 

His Stitzel-Weller Co. was tradition- 
al a family distillery and Van Winkle 
Doasted that the plant had no chemist, only 
& whisky maker. He often declared that he 
Would allow no compounders on the premises. 

Typifying the family nature of the distil- 
lery, his daughter’s husband, C. K. McClure, 

secretary-treasurer of the Stitzel-Weller 
Co., and a former president and chairman 
Of the board of the Distilled Spirits Institute. 

Besides his son and daughter, he is sur- 
Vived by his widow, Kate Smith Van Winkle, 
and five grandchildren. 


Getting to Work and Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
the second article of Consumer Reports’ 
timely and cogent series, “Getting to 
Work and Back.” The second article 

with a subject of vital concern to 
Us—how a good balanced transportation 
System can be financed and I am there- 
fore entering the first half of this article 
in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 
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GETTING TO Work AND Back, Part 2—How A 
Goop, BALANCED SYSTEM CAN BE FINANCED 


— (By Ruth and Edward Brecher) 


Monday, December 30, 1963, was a black 
day for Boston. Bruce Talford, who surveys 
Boston traffic conditions for radio station 
WHDH every afternoon from a helicopter, 
was among the first to note that something 
was seriously amiss. 

“It was quite obvious when we took off 
from the heliport at 3:45 pm.,“ he wrote the 
next morning in the Boston Traveler, “that 
we were in for an unusual afternoon. The 
northbound side of the central artery was 
already showing congested traffic at that 
early hour. We decided to track the conges- 
tion to its source and found traffic backed up 
through Leverett Circle und e 
Then we swung over the Boston Public Gar- 
den and Boston Common. * * * Traffic was 
literally bumper to bumper and completely 
stalled. * * At each of the intersections 
traffic looked like something you'd expect to 
see in a cartoon. * * * By 4:45 p.m. the 
entire downtown area * * * was completely 
snarled. We began to refer to [it] as an 
emergency area,” 

In Boston ench afternoon, as in most other 
large American cities, drivers are accustomed 
to find the outbound lanes of their freeways 
clogged up as the peak hour approaches. 
But on this afternoon a relatively new phe- 
nomenon made its appearance. The ordi- 
nary downtown streets were so burdened by 
cars trying to get onto the new southeast 
expressway and other fast“ routes home 
that the relatively few cars coming into the 
city at that hour found it impossible to get 
off the expressways. Hence the inbound 
routes also clogged up. “It was then,” Tal- 
ford reported “that we started referring to 
our traffic Jam ss the biggest of them all.“ 

WHAT CAUSED THE JAM 


What caused this colossal snafu? Noth- 
ing very dramatic. Boston's traffic commis- 
sioner later told Consumer’s Union that a 
somewhat greater number of shoppers than 
usual drove into town that day; street capa- 
city was a little below normal owing to snow 
from a few days before; there was more 
double parking that afternoon in the finan- 
cial district than was customary; and many 
cars started home earlier than usual because 
of the approaching New Year holiday. 

Out of such commonplace factors the crisis 
rapidly burgeoned. At 7:40 p.m., Talford 
noted, downtown traffic was “still at a near 
standstill.” At 8:10 p.m. “the downtown 
area looked like a typical 5 p.m, rush-hour 
period.” Not until after 9 p.m. more than 5 
hours after the 3 began, were near- 
normal conditions res 4 

Reading of Boston’s happening.“ you may 
feel sorry for her sorely tried residents and 
suburbanites. But in point of fact, the 
events of December 30, 1963, marked a benef- 
icient turning point in the city’s transpor- 
tation history. Bostonians rebelled. They 
demanded action, and in less than a year 
they got it. The State legislature increased 
cigarette taxes by 2 cents per pack and ear- 
marked the proceeds for improvements in 
Public transportation. Boston's Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority, serving the city and 
13 suburbs, was superseded by a new agency 
with responsibility for improving transit 
service for the city and 77 suburbs, Plan- 
ning programs were launched to provide the 


entire metropolitan area with a high-quality. 


balanced rapid transit and freeway system. 
Last month, in part 1 of this series, Con- 
sumer’s Union documented the arguments 
for and against such a combination of (1) 
high-quality rapid transit for the bulk of 
the rush-hour trips to and from work in a 
heavily built-up central business district and 
(2) well-planned freeways for the many 
other errands that make up the modern 
American family’s life. The evidence pointed 
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to the conclusion that many if not most 
cities are in direct need of something on the 
order of San Francisco’s Bay Area Rapid 
Transit (BART) system to help unclog the 
vast system of federally financed urban free- 
ways begun in 1956 and scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1972. The BART system is slated 
to open in 1969, with stations and ample 
parking out in the country between suburbs, 
80-mile-an-hour top speeds, avernge sched- 
uled speeds of 50 miles an hour (including 
20-second stops), average platform waits of 
only a minute or two between rush-hour 
trains, comfortable seats, good lighting, air 
conditioning, noise control, and other con- 
veniences and amenitics—all for a fare sig- 
nificantly less, and for some riders dramat- 
ically less, than the current cost of freeway 
commuting and parking. 

A dozen other large North American cities, 
as Consumer's Union noted last month, have 
rapid transit plans in various stages of prep- 
aration—either for building new systems ap- 
proaching San Francisco’s in quality or for 
upgrading their existing systems. But most 
of these plans are today stymied by the 
same obstacle: tax subsidies are required for 
the construction of high-speed,-high-quality 
transit systems—and except in San Fran- 
cisco, Montreal, and Toronto the subsidies 
have not yet been secured. 

All city and suburban residents should be 
directly concerned with these transit plans, 
whether or not they themselves commute on 
transit lines. For if urban trans 
problems are not solved, their cities are 
likely to suffer traffic jams like Boston's; and 
if transit systems are subsidized, the money 
will have to come directly or indirectly out 
of their pockets. In many cases, moreover, 
referendums will be held at which residents 
will be asked to approve or disapprove tran- 
sit subsidies. To vote wisely, an under- 
standing of the alternatives is important, 
WHY HIGH-QUALITY TRANSIT NEEDS A SUBSIDY 


Automobile commuters pay for the roads 
they use through gasoline and other taxes,” 
opponents of transit subsidies insist, “Why 
shouldn't transit riders pay their own way, 
too? There must be something wrong with 
a transit system that can’t finance itself out 
of the fares it collects.” 

This argument, however plausible super- 
fictally, is based on a widespread misunder- 
standing. At first blush it may appear that 
automobile commuters really are paying 
their own way. Under the Interstate Sys- 
tem financing plan, -for example, vehicle 
owners pay a billion dollars in gasoline and 
other taxes for every billion dollars’ worth of 
Interstate System freeways bullt. But the 
fallacy becomes apparent if we take a closer 
look at a typical commuter route—the 15- 
milo Kennedy (Northwest) Expressway into 
downtown Chicago. Here is an analysis pro- 
pared by the New York engineering firm of 
Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Quade & Douglas, 
well-known transportation consultants: 

“The Northwest Expressway was bullt at a 
cost of about $238 million. If placed on a 
financing basis equivalent to that presently 
typical for public transportation improve- 
ments, allowing interest at 4 percent and de- 
preciation over about 60 years, capital 
charges can be said to amount to $11.1 mil- 
lion a year. It is estimated that fuel and 
other related taxes paid by vehicles operat- 
ing over the expressway will amount to ap- 
proximately $3.8 million per year.” 

Thus user taxes, the consulting firm con- 
cludes, cover only about one-third of the 
capital cost—and nothing is left over to 
covor the expressway maintenance costs, the 
operating costs, the costs of traffic control, 
and other annual charges. The automobile 
commuters who use the expressway are very 
heavily subsidized. Where does the money 
come from? “The balance of the capital, 
maintenance, and operation costs must be 
met,” the P.B.Q. & D. analysis continues, “by 
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taxes on fuel consumed by vehicles operating 
over roads and streets already completed, 
some for decades.” ; 

Where a freeway built to handle peak-hour 
urban commuting costs $2 million per lane 
mile, Dr. Lyle C. Fitch of the Institute of 
Public Administration, estimates the tax on 
gasoline burned on the freeway at peak 
hours would have to be increased by 75 cents 
a gallon to cover the cost of the road. 

An eyen higher estimate has been made 
by the Regional Plan Association for the 
Greater New York area, based on studies by 
Prof. William Vickrey of Columbia Univer- 
sity: 

“The subsidy to rush-hour motorists on 
typical urban expressways and streets is 
about 10 cents a mile per automobile. The 
person driving 25 miles to work during rush 
hours in a metropolitan area is subsidized 
about $5 a day (or perhaps 50 cents or $1 less 
if he passes toll gates) * * * if [commuter] 
railroad and subway riders received the same 
subsidy as automobile commuters, the Goy- 
ernment would have to pay each rider hand- 
somely to step onto a train.” 

Parking, too, is being subsidized. Free 
parking on streets, low-cost parking in city- 
owned or city-subsidized parking lots and 
garages, and parking provided free or at low 
cost by employers as an employee “fringe 
benefit,” all reduce the out-of-pocket price 
of automobile commuting below the eco- 
nomic cost. 

Against this background, the need for a 
transit subsidy becomes more understand- 
able. A transit system, no matter how pop- 
ular, how badly needed, or how well planned 
and operated, can hardly be expected to woo 
commuters off the freeways without a sub- 
sidy 50 long as the urban freeways them- 
selves, and the parking at their downtown 
end, continue to be lavishly subsidized. 

Another factor that tends to make a tran- 
sit subsidy virtually necessary is the belief of 
many commuters that using their automo- 
biles costs only as much as the transit fares 
do. These people tend to underestimate the 
latter. 

When asked, some car owners set the cost 
of driving to work as low as 3 cents or 4 cents 
a mile. They are thinking, of course, of the 
day-to-day out-of-pocket cost of driving a 
car one additional mile—assuming that the 
car itself is already paid for, insured, garaged, 
and in good running condition. The full 
cost, in contrast, averages more than 10 cents 
per mile driven. (A-detailed breakdown of 
this figure was included with part I of this 
series in last month's Consumer Reports.) 
“If commuters’ cars came equipped with taxi- 
meters that ticked off 10 cents each mile to 
remind drivers of their actual costs,” one ex- 
pert has commented, “these people might 
adopt a more realistic attitude toward the 
relative costs of driving and public transpor- 
tation—and it might then be possible to 
raise transit fares high enough to permit new 
high-quality construction without a sub- 
sidy.” 

Some economists oppose on principle ralis- 
Ing transit fares to cover the full cost—even 
if it could be done without driving more 
commuters onto the highways. They argue 
that transportation is a public good“ like 
education, parks, and public health; and they 
therefore consider it sound public policy to 
make transportation available below cost, or 
even free of charge. 

The fine points of all these ideas need not 
be argued here. For the blunt fact is that, 
whether warranted or not, subsidy to peak- 
hour commuting by car is far too deeply im- 
bedded in the economics of our large cities 
to be wrenched out at this late date. And if 
freeway and parking subsidies continue, the 
corollary inevitably follows that high-quality 
rapid transit will also require a subsidy. 

The following five proposals, accordingly, 
are all concerned with ways in which a 
transit subsidy might be secured. 
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PROPOSAL 1. HARVEST THE “UNEARNED INCRE- 
MENT” 

When the city of Stockholm, Sweden, years 
ago forsaw the future need for new suburbs, 
it bought low-priced land beyond the city 
limits. Now it is extending high-speed mod- 
ern rapid transit lines into these undeveloped 
areas and building carefully planned new 
communities along the routes. The rapid 
transit lines enormously increase the value 
of the outlying land, of course—and the in- 
come from this land can thus be tapped to 
help pay for the rapid transit. Stockholm 
in effect -thus harvests the land-boom 
bonanza that the new transit lines create. 

American cities experience the same en- 
ormous inflation of peripheral land values 
when improved transportation becomes avail- 
able. Russell E. Singer, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Automobile Assocla- 
tion, cited some startling examples in Traffic 
Quarterly for April 1964: 

“In Houston, during a 5-year period, land 
values along the Gulf Freeway increased 65 
percent more in dollar value than land dis- 
tant from the facility. A study by Texas 
A. & M. College of the Central Expressway 


in Dallas described the increase in tax valua- 


tion of abutting property as astounding—a 
gain of 544 percent in 14 years. 

“Communities along the route of Boston's 
circumferential freeway report property value 
increases as high as 700 percent. In Atlanta, 
undeveloped land rose from $100-$400 per 
acre to $1,200--$1,400 per acre after the free- 
way was bullt. Along the Eastshore Freeway 
in California average raw land values soared 
from $500 to $21,000.” 

Similar land-value increases occur when 
new transit lines are built, as Toronto's ex- 
perience has shown. 

It is not necessary for a government body 
to buy land on the Swedish pattern in order 
to tap these unearned increments. Much the 
same result might be achieved by taxing the 
land-value increase that results when a free- 
way or rapid transit line is opened up, and 
using the proceeds to pay for the freeway or 
transit line, 


PROPOSAL 2. SUBSIDIZE FROM LOCAL TAXES 


The three North American cities that have 
to date committed tax funds for new rapid 
transit siystems are all financing them in 
large part out of local tax funds. The 
San Francisco BART system, for example, is 
being financed largely through a $792 million 
bond issue; interest and amortization will 
be paid by local taxpayers in San Francisco 
and the two neighboring counties served by 
the system. The bond issue was approved 
in a referendum by 61.2 percent of the area's 
voters, even though they knew it would in- 
crease the tax on a modest home by an esti- 
mated $27 a year for many years to come. 
(Even some precincts that will receive no 
service whatever from the new BART system 
voted in favor of the bond issue:) In Mon- 
teral a mayor who urged that a new city sub- 
way be dug at the expense of city taxpayers 
was overwhelmingly elected in 1962, and the 
subway is now being dug. Toronto's new 
subway system Is similarily being financed in 
considerable part with local taxes. 

Transit subsidies by local governments can 
be justified on the ground that the annual 
value of the benefits will exceed the annual 
cost of the subsidy—and that the benefits 
will accrue to the entire area rather than 
merely to those who commute on the transit 
system. Benefits to the San Francisco Bay 
area from the BART system, for example, 
have been estimated as follows: 


Savings in travel time $40, 810, 000 
Savings in accident costs 630, 000 
Savings in automobile insur- 
eS es See 1, 287, 000 
Savings in parking charges. 5. 850, 000 
Savings in freight handling costs 2,128,000 
Savings in traffic control costs.. 242, 000 
. 50, 947, 000 
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This total is greater than the annual cost 
of the system to he bay area's taxpayers. 

It seems unlikely, however, that voters in 
the area were much swayed by such dollar 
estimates. Rather, local observers report 
yoters approved the bond issue because they 
loved their city and their suburbs and wanted 
to protect them from more freeways and 
parking lots. 

The basic objection to subsidizing out of 
local taxes, of course, is that the burden 
falls squarely on shoulders already over- 
burdened by real estate and sales taxes levied 
for other purposes. That San Francisco, 
Montreal, and Toronto residents were wil- 
ling to shoulder the added tax load for tran- 
sit says much for their love of their cities, 
but their precedent is one not likely to be 
enthusiastically adopted by many other 
cities. 

Local tax subsidies are further blocked by 
the fact that the benefits of a modern high- 
speed transit system will be shared by a city 
and its dozens or scores of suburbs—moreé 
than 500 independent governmental units in 
the case of the Greater New York area, for 
example. This country lacks a pattern of 
metropolitan organization adequate to dis- 
tribute the cost equitably among the local 
units and to persuade or require each of 
them to carry its proper share. However, San 
Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, and Atlanta 
seem to be making some progress in this di- 
rection. 

PROPOSAL 3. SUBSIDIZE FROM STATE TAXES 


Here Massachusetts has taken the U.S. 
lead with its new 2-cent-per-pack cigarette 
tax increase earmarked for public transporta- 
tion improvements. North of the border. 
legislators in the Province of Ontario are 
also alert to the general benefits provided 
throughout a region whose central city has 
good transportation. Though a portion of 
the cost of the new Toronto subways is be- 
ing borne by city taxpayers, part has also 
been assumed by the Provincial government. 

In many American States, however, State 
ald to metropolitan transit is unfeasible 
because the State legislatures are dom- 
inated by rural Interests. The redistricting 
required by recent Supreme Court decisions 
may change this picture, but even so, most 
States are short of funds for such essential 
public functions as education. Like the 
cities, they would prefer to have some other 
agency supply the transit subsidy. 


Economical Power and Inexpensive Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, California 
has been negotiating with the Atomic 
Energy Commission for construction of a 
State-owned nucler powerplant that will 
supply energy for the pumps of Califor- 
nia’s State water project. California will 
need a big power supply to operate its 
big project for conservation and distribu- 
tion of water. : 

The State and its consultants have de- 
termined that a State-owned nuclear 
generator will produce electric power 
more economically than any other source- 
The Atomic Energy Commission’s plan 
for cooperation with California provides 
for a seed-blanket reactor that could 
demonstrate a new technology that 
would multiply manifold the energy 
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Potential locked in the U.S. reserves of 
uranium and thorium. 

Director William E. Warne of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Water Re- 
Sources, a former Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior and a longtime resources 
administrator, has made a most signifi- 
cant statement about the AEC-Califor- 
nia nuclear power plan. He makes plain 
the importance of the new nuclear reac- 
tor technology to the conservation of 
nuclear fuels and the extension of energy 
Supplies. 

His statement, presented before the 
California Power Users Conference 
Meeting in Berkeley on February 27, 
1965, follows: 

ECONOMICAL POWER AND INEXPENSIVE WATER 


There have been several versions of the 
title of my talk to you today. I have writ- 
ten it down as: “Economical Power and In- 
expensive Water.“ I have seen a reference 
to it as “Cheap Power and Cheap Water.” 

It makes little difference what title is given 
to my remarks. I am going to talk about 
the use of economical power to help make 
inexpensive service possible from the State 
Water project. 

Atomic energy can produce inexpensive 
Power and thus cut the cost of conserving 
and distributing water. 

The nuclear powerplant we plan for the 
State water project will generate minimum- 
Cost energy. This means economical trans- 
Portation of project water over the miles and 
Mountains between the arcas of surplus and 
the regions of need. 

Our plans for use of nuclear power for 
the State water project result from studies 
We began in 1960 to find the most ecoromi- 
bau power source for our considerable require- 

ents. 

The project’s power needs will climb to 
More than 12 billion kilowatt-hours in 1991, 
When the pumps will be pushing and lifting 
the maximum deliveries to home, farm and 

users in many parts of the State. 
This is 2 billion kilowatt-hours more than 
Was used by the city of Los Angeles to meet 
all of its needs in 1963. 

You can see from the magnitude of the 
Project power requirement how important tt 
Was to the water users and to the State 
department of water resources to find the 
lowest cost source of energy. 

We employed a firm of consulting en- 
Bineers, the Fluor Corp. of Los Angeles, to 
Make an extensive energy source study to 
help us select the most economical and re- 
Mable source to power the pumps of the proj- 
ect. Fluor checked into 40 possible energy 
sources and combinations of sources. The 
engineers devoted 22 months to the investi- 
gation. 

Fluor made its final report last October. 
The consultants advised us that the least 
expensive power for the State water proj- 
ect would come from a plan involving State- 
Owned nuclear powerplants. 

Using the data developed by Fluor, sup- 
Plemented by more recent department stud- 

our engineers determined that the most 
favorable plan is for the State to build a nu- 
Clear powerplant in 1971 and a second a few 
Years later. 

While the Fluor study was nearing com- 
Pletion, the Atomic Energy Commission of- 
ferred California and the State water project 
&n opportunity—an idea of a cooperative ar- 
rangement to build an advanced reactor of 
a seed-blanket type. 

This concept is similar to the reactor the 
Atomic Energy Commission pioneered in the 
Shippingport plant of the Duquesne Light & 
Power Co. Pittsburgh. The important dif- 
ference in the State's proposed nuclear plant 
Je that the blanket material is thorium as 
Se ga to uranium in the Shippingport 
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The Shippingport plant has been in opera- 
tion since 1957. It was the first full-scale 
commercial nuclear powerplant placed in op- 
eration in the United States. It is smaller 
than our plant will be. 

The Atomic Energy Commission sees real 
economies in power production with a re- 
actor of the Shippingport type in the size 
planned for California.. Moreover, the 
Atomic Energy Commission forecasts spec- 
tacular gains in energy conservation for the 
thorium seed-blanket concept of the State 
water project plant. 

The department of water resources and the 
Atomic Energy Commission have a formal 
understanding for the building of a seed- 
blanket reactor of about 625,000 kilowatts 
capacity. We are continuing negotiations 
toward a contract. 

The Atomic Energy Commission would 
provide $20 million of the estimated $100 
million cost of the complete central station 
the nuclear reactor and the electrical gen- 
erating unit. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion would do the engineering, design and 
construction of the nuclear portion of the 
plant. The State would design and construct 
the electrical gonerating portion of the plant 
and own the entire plant. 

An imporant part of the financing under- 
standing is that a ceiling of $39,800,000 is 
fixed on the State's cost of the nuclear steam 
supply system, This protects the State by 
requiring that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion defray any costs over this sum. 

The first fuel core for the reactor will be 
furnished by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion 


Costs to the State under these financial 
arrangements will come to about 3.5 mills per 
kilowatt-hour for the power produced for 
the State water project by the nuclear plant. 
This estimate includes the capital invest- 
men, operating costs and reimbursement for 
atomic fuel during the life of the first core, 
expected to be about 9 years. 

The most significant promise of the State 
water project’s nuclear reactor results from 
a new technology the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission expects to demonstrate with it. 

The innovation can increase greatly the 
efficiency of the process by which we utilize 
the energy stored in atomic ores. Successful 
completion of the project will achieve an ad- 
vance of unprecedented magnitude in the 
conservation of a limited natural resource— 
nuclear fuel. 

The natural resources from which modern 
man obtains his energy are consumed as we 
get power from them. Nature does not re- 
place them and man cannot. 

We may heat our homes with gas only s0 
long as the supply lasts. We may fill the 
gasoline tanks of our automobiles only as 
long as petroleum products continue to come 
from the ground. 

Man's use of energy is increasing rapidly, 
and with it his consumption of limited nat- 
ural resources. Population grows and our 
energy requirement per capita increases. 
The need for energy multiplies as we ad- 
vance in civilization and comfort. 

The supplies of oil and gas and coal are 
limited. And so we move ahead always 
closer to the time when the supplies will be 
gone if we continue using only that energy 
source, 

The President of the United States was 
advised that this country will exhaust its 
readily available fossil fuels in 75 to 100 
years if we do not utilize supplementary 
forms of energy. He was told that, without 
any supplement, we will exhaust our total 
supplies of fossil fuels, including the hard 
to find and expensive to supply, in 150 to 
200 years. 

We have begun to use nuclear energy and 
we will increase our use of it markedly in 
the coming decades. This wil] mean more 
and more consumption of the country's nu- 
clear fuels. What sort of supply of nuclear 
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fuels do we have? What promise do they 
hold, compared with fossil fuels? 

The nuclear fuel reserves of the United 
States are enormous. They dwarf the fossil 
fuel supply. They can meet our energy 
needs for the indefinite future if we use 
them efficiently. 

Our current use of atomic fuels is exceed- 
ingly inefficient. The generosity of the sup- 
ply will not be meaningful until we improve 
our use of it, 

Only a minute fraction of our nuclear fuel 
reserve is available to the nuclear power- 
plants now in operation. Natural uranium 
contains only seven-tenths of 1 percent of 
uranium 235, the naturally fissionable ma- 
terial that releases energy in today's nuclear 
powerplants. 

There are vast amounts of energy locked 
In the other 99.3 percent of natural uranium 
and in thorium, a nuclear fuel material 
which is widely distributed throughout the 
United States.. These two ores are the store- 
house of energy that the Atomic Energy 
Commission calls enormous in the United 
States. They can be converted into fission- 
able material, into useful fuel for a nuclear 
powerplant, by conversion in a reactor. 

This process takes on great significance 
when it can be carried gut in such a way 
that the conversion produces more fuel than 
it consumes. It is then known as breeding. 

Breeding has been successful in the labora- 
tories of the nuclear scientists and now the 
Atomic Energy Commission is ready to dem- 
onstrate its practicality in large-scale op- 
erations in the fleld. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is engi- 
neering the first core of the nuclear reactor 
for the California water project so that it 
can prove the concept of breeding new fuel 
at the same time that energy is released for 
electric generation. 

The Atomic Energy Commission-California 
design puts the breeding capability demon- 
stration in a part of the first core; all of the 
core will work in the usual way to produce 
heat through fission for the power gen- 
erators. 

The thorium seed-blanket concept is the 
only approach known for significantly in- 
creasing the efficiency of use of atomic fuel 
in water-cooled thermal reactors. 

The California reactor will demonstrate 
technology which is expected to provide 
means for ultimately making available for 
power production about half the potential 
energy in the thorium atomic fuel reserves 
of the United States. That is something like 
50 times the energy potential presently ob- 
tainable from uranium or thorium ore re- 
sources. 

I want to phrase that another way to 
emphasize it. We now realize only about 1 
percent of the energy potential obtainable 
from nuclear fuels. The Atomic Energy 
Commission expects to move that up to 50 
percent realization of the potential by means 
stemming from the California atomic power- 
plant development. 

The energy thus made available from nu- 
clear sources is many times larger than the 
energy available from fossil fuel reserves. 

Those who study energy use what they 
call a Q unit for measuring quantity. This is 
s billion billion British thermal units. It is 
equivalent to the energy in 40 billion tons of 
high-grade coal. J 

The United States consumed about one 
and a half Q units of energy in all the years 
of its history up to 1960. Virtually all of this 
came from fossil fuels. 

There are several estimates of future 
energy requirements. A conservative one 
forecasts that by the year 2000 the country’s 
cumulative energy consumption will have 
reached about 5 Q units, by 2050 it will ap- 
proach 20 Q units, and by 2200 it will exceed 
100 Q units. 

Let me relate these projections of con- 
sumption to the estimates of energy poten- 
tial. The energy potential in known fossil 
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fuel reserves in the United States was re- 
ported to the President by the Atomic Energy 
Commission to be about 50 Q units. 

Nuclear fuels of the country have an 
energy potential of only about 5 Q units, 
figuring on present low-conversion reactor 
use of reasonable assured reserves costing 
less than $100 per pound to recover, the 
Atomic Energy Commission said. 

But with the seed-blanket breeding capa- 
bility—the technology to be demonstrated by 
the California nuclear plant—the nuclear 
fuel potential of the United States shoots up 
to greater than 250 Q units in the calcula- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

No single undertaking that I am presently 
aware of, other than State water project re- 
quires a block of power of the magnitude 
that would easily justify a nuclear plant of 
the size of the seed-blanket project, so a 
unique opportunity to serve the public in- 
terest through this cooperative demonstra- 
tion is here presented. 

The State water project will be just one 
of many California users of electrical energy 
produced from nuclear plants. 

The Federal Power Commission, in its 
latest national power survey, predicts that 
energy requirements in the State will in- 
crease sharply in the coming decades and 
that most of the new need will be met by 
power from nuclear plants. 

The Federal Power Commission projection 
is that 5 years from now nuclear plants in 
California will generate 8 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electricity a year. This amount is 
equal to one-eighth the total electric genera- 
tion in California in 1960 from all sources, 
hydroelectric, gas, and oil. 

By 1980, 15 years from now, the Federal 
Power Commission says that California's an- 
nual electric generation from nuclear plants 
will reach 119 billion kilowatt-hours. That 
amount is almost twice the State’s total 
power generation from all sources in 1960. 

Nuclear plants in 1980 will produce about 
44 percent of California's total electrical gen- 
eration. The nuclear share of the total will 
climb to nearly 80 percent by the year 2000, 
the Federal Power Commission predicted. 

There is no doubt of the place of nuclear 
energy in the production of electric power in 
the future of California, 

I have looked more deeply into nuclear 
power potentials in my talk today than my 
title suggested. I have gone into details be- 
hind the story of how we will provide eco- 
nomical power to achieve inexpensive service 
from the State water project. 

The work of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the State on our nuclear powerplant 
involves much more than just the State water 
project. It has more widespread importance 
than the fact it will mean savings for cus- 
tomers of the State water project and for 
their customers. 

The State water project’s nuclear power- 
plant promises to make significant contribu- 
tions to energy development. 

The demonstration of fuel-conserving 
technology in the California atomic power- 
plant can make important entries in the 
pages of history. 

It can multiply many times the potential 
of the Nation’s newest energy resource—nu- 
clear fuel. 

It can lead the Nation to heightened ef- 
ciency in releasing the energy stored in the 
U.S. reserves of uranium and thorium. 

It can mean more to resource conservation 
in our country than any other technological 
advance I can think of. 

It can be the most important advance in 
the nuclear field since man’s discovery of 
how to harness the atom. 

I am proud that our State water project 
can contribute broadly to national resource 
conservation, as well as particularly to Cali- 
fornia water service, flood control, hydroelec- 
tric power production and recreation devel- 
opment. 
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Now is the time for Californians to set 
aside emotionalism and fears and move for- 
ward with confidence into the nuclear power 
age. All of us power consumers have a stake 
in this, and our children and their children, 
as well. 


Mystery in Drive for School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 2 issue of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star Mr. David Lawrence wrote a 
very good article in regard to the Federal 
aid to education bill which will be before 
the House shortly. Mr. Lawrence has 
developed some very interesting points 
regarding this legislation. 

His article follows: 


Mystery IN DRIVE ror SCHOOL Am 


There’s a mystery behind the pressure for 
the appropriation by Congress of funds to 
help pay the cost of education in the United 
States. It is unexplained just why Federal 
funds should suddenly be channeled into 
States and cities and counties to help schools 
in so-called poverty-stricken districts. Yet 
these already are being financed by and con- 
stitute a continuing responsibility of the 
States, counties, and cities themselves. 

Most people do not realize that total ex- 
penditures for elementary and secondary ed- 
ucation in American public schools amounted 
to $18.3 billion in the 1961-62 school year, 
the latest for which detailed figures are 
available. State funds supplied 37 percent 
of the total, while local funds made up 588 
percent. Thus, the Federal Government was 
paying only 4.2 percent of the total educa- 
tional expense. If this was essential aid, it 
is being asked why the States or local units 
could not afford this small percentage of 
additional cost, which amounted to less than 
$1 billion a year. 

Federal funds in relatively small amounts 
have been allotted heretofore to federally 
affected areas and for school-lunch and spe- 
cial milk programs. A Federal relationship 
to school problems has been recognized, for 
example, in areas where the families of per- 
sons in the military or civilian services of 
the National Government reside in large 
numbers. 

No such limitation is applied now, how- 
ever, in the proposed aid-to-education pro- 

. A UPI dispatch last Saturday said 
that the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee voted “to make an additional 237,000 
needy children eligible for President John- 
son's proposed school-aid plan to satisfy de- 
mands of legislators from big cities.” This 
legislation could turn out to be a big boon- 
doggle. 

Now, for the first time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be participating directly and 
in an unprecedented way in the educational 
process itself in elementary and secondary 
schools. The pending legislation calls for 
$1.2 billion to be distributed to State and 
local areas. Of this amount, $1 billion will 
go for grants to school districts allocated on 
the basis of the number of children from 
families having less than $2,000 a year in- 
come. 

The obligation of State aid to the school 
districts. on the other hand, has been well 
established for many years, though the 
amounts and methods of allocation vary 
from State to State. 


Virginia, for instance, granted to different 
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localities in the State a total of 6120.4 mil- 
lion during the school year 1962-63. Of this 
sum, 63.5 percent, or $76.5 million, went to 
pay teachers’ salaries, and $27.6 million was 
supplied to local schools in order to bring 
expenditure levels up to $255 per pupil. The 
State, moreover, paid $6.5 million for pupil 
transportation, and there are State-grant 
programs for such things as sick leave fof 
teachers, public school library funds, special 
funds hor handicapped children, and other 
needs of the local districts. So Johnson's 
program is apparently aimed at the same city 
and county services that the State govern- 
ments have been helping for many years. 

Why, therefore, should the States sud- 
denly be subsidized and their educational 
systems subjected to any measure of Fed- 
eral control? No convincing answer has been 
made as yet, though it is suspected that poli- 
tics and the pressure of organized groups and 
unions seeking higher pay for teachers may 
be largely responsible. Members of Congress 
have always been anxious to get more money 
for their respective districts. 

All this, however, can only lead to more 
and more Federal control of State functions, 
and in time it could transform the whole 
U.S, governmental system, 

The theory now is that, since the money 
will be furnished for a worthy purpose like 
education, criticism will vanish, so that an 
abundance of Federal money will flow to 
States and cities. This could eventually re- 
eve them in large part of their obligation 
to take care of additional expenses for educa- 
tion and enable them to turn their own 
funds to other uses. This can mean more 
and more money will be available for pork 
barrel purposes within the States, 

Incidentially, the spending of money by all 
sections of the government—Federal, State, 
and local—is increasing at a rapid rate. It 
May exceed the $200 billion level by June 30, 
1965, according to figures recently announced 
by Tax Foundation, Inc., a private, nonprofit 
research organization. It is estimated that 
this overall expenditure represents a burden 
of $3,336 per U.S. family. 

The whole economic picture is growing 
more and more complex. Unfortunately. 
neither in Congress nor in the States and 
cities is there much attention being given 


Al Benesch Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
good to pause in our busy lives to pay 
tribute to those who have helped enrich 
the world in which we live. My 
friend and, I am proud to say, my con- 
stituent, Alfred A. Benesch, was honored 
last week for his many years of devotion 
to the Greater Cleveland community. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer joined in 
editorial tribute to him and I now call 
the Plain Dealer’s words of praise of one 
of our finest citizens to the attention of 
the House: 

From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer. 
Mar, 1, 1965] 
AL Benescu Day 

Community and country made a small 

payment last night on its debt to Alfred A- 
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Benesch for his many contributions to mak- 
ing the world a little better place in which 
to live. 

For his devotion to his ideals and for his 
deeds for humanity, Benesch was honored at 
the Cleveland Jewish National Fund Coun- 
cil’s annual dinner. 

Yesterday in Israel, an area of the John F. 
Kennedy Peace Forest was named after 
Benesch and in memory of his wife, the 
former Helen Newman. 

Honors are not new to the veteran of 37 
years as a member of the Cleveland Board of 
Education and yesterday's testimonials will 
not be the last, 

He won't be 86 until March 7 and he Is 
Still in there battling for better government, 
improved health, and richer education for 
child and grownup. 


Niagara Frontier’s Need of Assistance in 
3 Pollution Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial which appeared in the 
February 26, 1965, edition of the Buffalo 
Courier Express, Buffalo, N.Y., concern- 
ing the Niagara Frontier's need of as- 
sistance in pollution control. 

Mr. Stanley P, Spisiak, representing 
the New York State Conservation Coun- 
cil, appeared before the House Public 
Works Committee in support of Federal 
Tegulation of pollution, and he has writ- 
ten many articles on this subject. 

The editorial, which follows, indicates 
very clearly the need of pollution control 
legislation which should be enacted in 
this session of Congress: 

AREA NxTDS U.S. POLLUTION. CONTROL 


New York State's newly aroused interest in 
Control of water pollution fortunately 18 
echoing in Congress, Without Federal and 
interstate attention to the problem, western 
New York hardly can hope to see much im- 
Proyement of the border waters of the Great 

es system. 

Governor Rockefeller’s testimony before 

House Public Works Committee Tuesday 
dealt with his plans for a $1 billion State 
bond issue for sewage-treatment facilities 
and pollution control. He wants the Federal 

: Government to contribute another $513 mil- 

n to be spent over 20 years. He proposed 

in the Water Pollution Control Act 

80 that New York will be eligible for more 

Federal assistance than it can receive under 
Present provisions. 

These objectives of the Governor are all in 
the interest of the Empire State’s pollution- 
Control effort. Probably a large part of the 
Money would be spent to clean up condi- 
tions in the eastern part of the State where 
they are especially bad. This still leaves 
Western New York in the position of needing 
Federal and interstate action with respect to 
the Great Lakes more than it needs a State- 
centered program. 

A Buffalonian, Stanley P. Spisiak, seems to 
have promoted this area's interests before 
the House Public Works Committee better 
than the Governor. Representing a private 
Organization, the New York State Conserva- 

tion Council, as chairman of its water re- 
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sources committee, Mr. Spisiak argued in 
behalf of Federal regulation of pollution. 
The Governor said Federal standards should 
not be imposed on States having adequate 
laws. Mr. Spisiak insisted this State does 
not enforce its laws. 

In any case, pollution control that is not 
broadly based on national and international 
programs will not be completely useful to 
communities hereabouts. Interest in the sub- 
ject at Washington is more important here 
than attention given at Albany to a State 
program, helpful though the latter could be 
in relation to the whole struggle for pure 
water. 


Tribute to the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
month the Peace Corps is celebrating its 
fourth anniversary. I am honored to 
join my distinguished colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to this outstanding and dy- 
namic agency. I feel especially close to 
this organization as I was privileged to 
help guide and develop it in its early 
days and served on its staff for over 3 
years. 

The Peace Corps has written a new 
chapter in the history of the United 
States, if not of the world. The men and 
women who are serving overseas are en- 
gaged in a new diplomacy—essentially a 
people-to-people diplomacy and the only 
U.S. program operating in the country- 
side with the peasants and in the slums 
of the cities. At the rate of 11 cents an 
hour, Peace Corps volunteers are living 
in areas of extreme poverty; are working 
10 to 12 hours a day, 6 or 7 days a week; 
are living in unlighted, unheated shacks 
carrying water to their houses in buckets 
and having to boil it before use, being 
subject to strange tropical diseases and 
sure to get at least one case of dysentary; 
having to use primitive outside privies. 

These men and women are not over- 
Seas as advisers or highly skilled and 
highly paid technicians. Rather, they 
are working side by side with their host 
country counterparts, sharing their goals 
and aspirations, working with them 
toward the same end, in essence, helping 
the peoples of the developing nations help 
themselves. The volunteers are partic- 
ipating in the formation of history. 

Today there are almost 9,000 volunteers 
serving in 46 countries in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and the Near East. These 
volunteers are teachers, nurses, farmers, 
community development workers—men 
and women working in hundreds of dif- 
ferent fields. 

The Peace Corps has embarked on a 
program of educating, building and 
training the citizens of the developing 
nations in a multitude of ways—by 
teaching and demonstrating new meth- 
ods, new skills which will assist them to 
be more productive, and better health to 
permit longer life, in essence—a raison 
d'etre. The Peace Corps is helping these 
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people to write a guarantee that their 
children will not have to fear poverty, 
ignorance, and pestilence. 

Of perhaps greater importance is that 
the Peace Corps Volunteers are provid- 
ing a real and valid demonstration of 
typical U.S. citizens in action, a new 
breed of overseas workers coming to a 
foreign country to work with the people, 
not to direct or advise the top leaders. 
The example of the Peace Corps Volun- 
teer teaching and working with his 
counterpart is creating a positive climate 
of opinion. He is encouraging and in- 
spiring the growth of understanding 
among people in a direct and personal 
way. In addition, he can be an impor- 
tant force in setting the pattern and lay- 
ing the foundation for economic growth. 
The volunteer is able to provide the des- 
perately needed guidance, skill and 
training which are the foundations for 
progress—economically and socially, 

The United States, rich in natural 
resources and technical development, 
rich in human resources and ideas, rich 
in an inheritance of Judeo-Christian 
culture, has taken the leadership in man’s 
quest for peace with his neighbor. And 
who is that neighbor in this world of 
mass media, fast transportation and 
affluent societies? He is the rice farmer 
in Thailand, the tin miner in Bolivia, the 
child with the belly bloated from star- 
vation dying in the streets of India, the 
confused man from the bush in Africa 
seeking work in the city—these are the 
neighbors, This is one of the great mis- 
sions of the Peace Corps—to help the 
hungry learn to feed themselves, to help 
the naked produce clothing, to help de- 
velop a local crops to visit and treat the 
sick, to help develop an educational pro- 
gram to teach the illiterate—to help these 
people help themselves in their struggle 
for health, prosperity, Knowledge, and 
physical and moral well being. 


This is not, however, a one way media. 
By living and working with the people 
of other countries, by sharing their hard- 
ships, by learning their language and by 
understanding their institutions and cul- 
tures, the Peace Corps Volunteers are 
gaining an experience which will be an 
integral part of their lives, something 
which they will be able to impart to 
whatever they may do in the future. As 
Sir Francis Bacon once stated: 

And let it appear that he doth not change 
his country manners for those of foreign 
parts, but only prick in some flowers of 
that he hath learned abroad Into the customs 
of his own country. 


The work ahead of the Peace Corps is 
great and to accomplish this goal, it needs 
trained men and women to pick up the 
gauntlet which has been tossed. In its 
brief history, the Peace Corps has made 
a significant impact on the countries in 
which it has been operating. Every 
month new contingents of volunteers are - 
departing to various countries through- 
out the developing areas of the free 
world to start or continue a job that has 
to be done in order to strengthen these 
nations and to help them take their 
rightful place in the world of today. 

As one volunteer in Latin America said 
a few years ago: 
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No conclusions or summaries are possible. 
Like the campesinos themselves, we are Just 
beginning. 


Through the Peace Corps, the United 
States has been able to say to the world— 
judge us not by what we have, but by 
what we do. Judge us by our greatest 
resource, a free people—teaching, shar- 
ing, learning, living side by side. 

To paraphrase Sir Winston Churchill, 
this is not the beginning of the end but 
it is the end of the beginning in assisting 
these developing countries to wipe out 
poverty, disease, illiteracy, and social in- 
equities. 

Mr. Speaker, the Peace Corps has re- 
ceived virtually universal acclaim both 
at home and abroad for its great pioneer 
contributions. It is our only foreign pro- 
gram that sails through Congress with- 
out controversy. There are lessons to 
be learned from its operations which 
should be of value in our other overseas 
endeavors. 

First, is the value of extensive train- 
ing of our overseas personnel in the lan- 
guage, customs and culture of the coun- 
try. Too often we have sent people 
overseas highly versed in their specialties 
but unable to communicate their skilis 
or to understand how to fit them into a 
foreign environment. I think the Peace 
Corps has made a great contribution in 
demonstrating the value of this prepara- 
tion to effective overseas operations and 
a warm reception abroad. 

Second, is the value of living modestly 
abroad, within the host country commu- 
nity rather than in a U.S. ghetto, and 
receiving pay comparable to our foreign 
counterparts. Much of our difficulty 
last year in Panama was attributable to 
the fact that our people in the Canal 
Zone, working side by side with Pana- 

were getting paid many times 
the remuneration of the Panamanians 
and living high off the hog, conspicu- 
ously better than the Panamanians. The 
Peace Corps local-living approach, ap- 
plied to staff and volunteers at their re- 
spective levels, has been most significant 
to the Peace Corps success. 

Third, the Peace Corps has demon- 
strated that the average U.S. citizen has 
much to contribute to the development 
of an underdeveloped country. High 
levels of technical competency are not 
needed to help a primitive society—in- 
deed they may lead to frustrations. We 
would do better to send less eminent peo- 
ple but rather those with higher motiva- 
tion and better preparation for the job. 

And a fourth major lesson from the 
Peace Corps experience is the efficacy of 
building from the grassroots. More can 
often be accomplished toward achieve- 
ments of significant development pro- 
grams from the bottom up than from 
the top down. Much more social change 
emanates from internal country pres- 
sures than we have ever been able to 
produce or can hope to produce by tying 
strings to our assistance endeavors. 
This is perhaps the most important les- 
son of all. 

I hope these Peace Corps revelations 
may eventually have a profound influ- 
ence on the conduct of our foreign affairs, 
on our foreign assistance endeavors, and 
in the conduct of our private endeavors 
overseas, 
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American men and women are not only 
accepting the challenge of oversea serv- 
ice but the great domestic challenge 
when they return as well. As Peace 
Corps Director Sargent Shriver stated 
to a group of departing volunteers: 

You will learn through firsthand experi- 
ence something about the contemporary 
world, 

Your experience will update our texts, in- 
splre our children, and invigorate our com- 
munities with a concern for the new world 
and the great tasks we face, 


Many former volunteers are using the 
experience they gained overseas in the 
war on poverty by acting as instructors 
in the Job Corps and VISTA. Many are 
working in specialized fields of educa- 
tion, such as the pilot teaching project 
in Washington's Cardozo High School. 
Many are teaching who would never have 
taught before and are equipped to teach 
subjects for which we had no adequate- 
ly prepared teachers. They can speak 
from firsthand knowledge of the cus- 
toms and cultures of the lands in which 
they served. They multiply hundreds- 
fold our resources of people who can 
teach the exotic languages like Thai or 
Punjabi or Swahili. They enter every 
conceivable field of our foreign relations, 
public and private, with a unique, first- 
hand contribution to make. 

Thus, while Peace Corps volunteers 
are making tremendous strides in hun- 
dreds of fields in their service overseas, 
they also promise to make significant 
domestic contributions upon their return. 

Later this month, a special conference 
is being held of returned volunteers to 
discuss the returned volunteer and his 
new and dynamic role in American so- 
ciety. I am certain the results of this 
conference will not only be of great in- 
terest but will provide some new insight 
into the Peace Corps and the vital part 
it can play in the development of the 
free world and the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, it is thus with profound 
pleasure that I take this opportunity to 
praise the Peace Corps and the tremen- 
dous work it has been doing over the past 
4 years. 


Need for Agricultural Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, the rea- 
sons we face a continuing need for acre- 
age and commodity diversion, price sup- 
port, and other agricultural legislation 
can be found by looking at our own abil- 
ities as farmers, fertilizer producers, 
agronomists, mechanical engineers, soil 
scientists, and animal scientists. These 
abilities, developed through our pro- 
grams of education and research give the 
American farmer the ability to produce 
much more from an acre of land than 
was possible just a few years ago. 

The power of tractors on American 
farms has increased 40 percent in the 
last 10 years. Farmers now have over 
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five times as much drawbar power now 
than they did in the 1920's using horses. 

The use of commercial fertilizer has 
nearly doubled in the past 10 years and 
the use of nitrogen has more than dou- 
bled, Expenditures for farm pesticides 
have increased from two to three times 
over in the past 10 years. 

Not only do we produce more on less 
land but we use what we produce much 
more efficiently. We now produce about 
20 percent more live weight of grain- 
fattened cattle per 100 pounds of feed 
than we did 10 years ago. We produce 
25 percent more live weight of broilers 
and 15 percent more live weight of tur- 
keys than we did per unit of feed. 
Dairymen get 28 percent more milk per 
cow than they did 10 years ago. 

As I have previously pointed out ad- 
vancing technology continues to push 
production ahead of consumption, and is 
primarily responsible for the chronic eco- 
nomic problems of American agriculture. 
But more importantly, the ability of our 
farmers to produce abundantly is a pri- 
mary Teason our Nation is the strongest 
in the world. 


A Bill To Designate the New Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital in Washington, 
D.C., as the Major General Melvin J. 
Maas Veterans Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, recently 

I introduced H.R. 3615, which would des- 
ignate the New Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital in Washington, D.C., as the 
Major General Melvin J. Maas Veterans 
Hospital. I am happy to note that this 
proposal to honor an outstanding man 
has been endorsed by the national con- 
vention of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. The text of their resolution fol- 
lows: 

ENDORSES DESIGNATING THE New VA HOSPITAL 
AT WASHINGTON, D.C., AS THE Mason GEN- 
ERAL MELVIN J. MAAS VETERANS HOSPITAL 

(Legislative Resolution No. 367) 
Whereas Major General Melvin J. Maas, 

U.S. Marine Corps, Reserve, and Chairman of 

the President's Committee of Employment of 

the Handicapped, was a past national com- 
ses der of the Disabled American Veterans; 
ani 

Whereas General Maas was a resident of 
the area of the department of Maryland for 
more than 25 years and displayed continued 
interest in the activity and success of this 
department; and 

Whereas it has been the practice of the 

Veterans’ Administration to designate hos- 

pitals with name of an outstanding per- 

sonality; and 
Whereas it is the belief of many Disabled 

American Veterans that there was no more 

outstanding member of this organization 

than General Maas: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Disabled American Veter- 
ans in national convention assembled at 

Phoeniz, Ariz., August 17-21, 1964, That the 

DAV go on record as endorsing the plan to 
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have the new Washington area veterans 
hospital designated by the Veterans’ Admin- 

tion as the Major General Melvin J. 
Mans Veterans Hospital, 


Press Release by Congressman L. Men- 
del Rivers of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent to revise and extend 
My remarks, I include therein an out- 
Standing statement by our beloved friend 
and colleague, the able, distinguished 
Chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, the gentleman from South 
Carolina, the Honorable L. MENDEL 
Rivers, on the subject of a bill he intro- 
duced today to increase the basic pay 
for members of the uniformed services. 

Chairman Rivers, who is extremely 
knowledgeable on any and every aspect 
of armed services matters, has long been 

ply concerned about the pay scales 
of the members of the Armed Forces, and 
More than that, he has been very active 
Over a period of time now in pressing for 
equitable readjustment of their basic pay. 

It has been a real pleasure and honor 
for me to file a companion bill to the one 
filed by Chairman Rivers, and I may say 
that 33 other members of the House 
Armed Services Committee also filed 
Companion bills, thus evidencing the 
Virtually unanimous support of the dis- 

ed chairman of the committee 
in these vital matters. 

I take this opportunity to compliment 

Rivers upon the introduction 
of the bill and his splendid, comprehen- 
Sive statement and analysis of the meas- 
Ure. Naturally, being greatly concerned 
as I am about the need for providing 
adequate, fair, just, and comparable 
Compensation for all members of the 
Uniformed services, I will continue to co- 
Operate with Chairman Rivers, and 
Members of the committee, as well as all 
interested persons and groups in pressing 
for favorable action on this very meri- 
torious bill. 

The statement follows: 

RELEASE BY CONGRESSMAN L. MENDEL 
Rivers, DEMOCRAT, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Congressman L. MENDEL Rivers, Democrat, 
ot South Carolina, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, House of Representa- 
tives, today announced that he has intro- 
duced legislation to provide a substantial in- 
Crease in basic pay for all members of the 
Uniformed services. 

Mr, Rivezs said that the “enactment of this 
bill will enable Congress and the American 
People to insure that every military family 
Will share equitably in America's prosperity. 
It will enable our military families to live as 
firstclass citizens. It is consistent with 

dent Johnson's announced intention to 
‘take whatever steps both human equity and 
Rational defense require to enhance the 
oe and morale of those who defend 

Mr. Rryrns further stated This bill reflects 
the levels of compensation that I believe 
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must be paid our uniformed personnel if we 
are to continue to maintain the finest milt- 
tary force in the world today.” 

Rivers also said that, “If Congress and the 
American public fall to give their whole- 
hearted support to this necessary adjustment 
in military compensation the results could 
be catastrophic since it could only be inter- 
preted by America’s fighting men as evidence 
of public indifference to the future of our na- 
tional security.” 

Mr. Rivers also pointed out that the in- 
troduction of this legislation would be help- 
ful to the President's commission presently 
studying military and Federal pay since it re- 
fiected congressional recommendations on the 
subject, but he added “Why further study 1s 
necessary is beyond me—the justification for 
a military pay raise needs no study.” 

Mr. Rivers said that his bill, if enacted, 
will provide an average increase of approxi- 
mately 10.7 percent in basic pay for all mem- 
bers of the uniformed services with a total 
annual cost of approximately $1 billion. 

The proposed pay increase would apply to 
all of the so-called uniformed services, con- 
sisting of 2,723,000 personnel on full-time ac- 
tive duty. 

Mr. Rivers said that present deficiencies in 
service pay are the “unfortunate result, in 
general, of inadequate adjustments in serv- 
ice pay during the 1950's. 

“Since 1952, for example, increase in gen- 
eral. military compensation have totalled 
about 34 percent, while pay increases during 
the same period for classified civil servants 
has averaged more than 46 percent—sub- 
stantially higher pay increases have similar- 
ly been provided unclassified Department of 
Defense en.ployees since 1952. 

“As a consequence of the failure since 1952 
of military pay to keep pace with the econ- 
omy and pay adjustments provided other 
Federal workers, the comparability that 
formerly existed in these levels of compensa- 
tion for Federal employees has now been 
lost.” 

Mr. Rivers said, “If we fall to correct this 
inequitable condition in service pay we will 
develop a type of mediocrity in our Armed 
Forces that no American can accept. Second 
best, in this business,” sald Rivers, means 
being last.” 

Mr. Rivets further stated, “This action will 
reaffirm the intention of the Congress to fully 
discharge its responstblitles under article I 
section 8 of the Constitution of the United 
States, which provides that the Congress 
alone is empowered to determine the com- 
pensation to be received by members of the 
Armed Forces.” 

Congressman Rivers added, “Unlike all 
other employees, the men and women of our 
armed services can neither bargain nor lobby 
for equitable adjustments in their pay scales. 
For practical purposes, they must stand mute 
on the question of military pay. It is the 
responsibility of the Congress to provide an 
equitable wage adjustment. Congress can 
not ignore this moral and constitutional re- 
sponsibility. 

“Military pay should not be based on how 
little we can pay, but in the American tra- 
dition of fairness and equity, on what level 
of compensation is just and adequate for 
service personnel when compared to prevail- 
ing wage scales in the civilian economy and 
among other Federal employees.” 

Under the bill, increases would be limited 
to basic monthly compensation; no changes 
or adjustments would be made in special 
pays and allowances. 

The increases in basic pay for enlisted per- 
sonnel with under 2 years of service range 
from 13 to 33 percent, or an average of $16 a 
month. For enlisted members with over 2 
years of service, the average increase would 
be 11.2 percent, or’ $28 per month. 

Officers with under 2 years of service would 
receive an average increase of 22 percent, or 
$55 per month. Officers with over 2 years of 
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service would receive an average increase of 
6.4 percent In basic pay, or $42 per month. 

Chairman Rivers emphasized that in de- 
veloping the proposed new rates of basic pay 
for members of the uniformed seryices, he 
had fully taken into account and measured 
all other elements of service compensation, 
including the so-called major military fringe 
benefits. 

The new rates of basic pay were arrived at 
by first attempting to develop a level of 
pay that would be equivalent to the total 
Wages or salary paid a civilian Federal Gov- 
ernment employee performing the same gen- 
eral type of duties and for the same general 
level of responsibility. Then, this level. of 
psy was reduced to accommodate the appro- 
priate amounts of allowances provided sery- 
ice personnel for quarters and subsistence; 
the estimated tax advantage which accrues 
on such allowances; and finally, the estimated 
contribution of 6% percent that service per- 
sonnel would have to pay toward their re- 
tlrement if they were civillan Government 
employees. 

“Thus, for the first time,“ said the new 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
Inittee, “my bill attempts to link uniformed 
services pay levels to those provided Federal 
civillan employees and identifies in 
amounts the value of so-called major tradi- 
tional milltary fringe benefits.” 

The bill makes no special provision for 
retired military personnel. Under existing 
law, adjustments in service retired pay are 
now geared to increases in the cost of living 
as reflected in the consumer price index and 
are effected by the Secretary of Defense with- 
out further action by the Congress. 

In an unprecedented action for the com- 
mittee, Mr. Rivers stated that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the entire Committee on 
Armed Services had cosponsored the bill. 

He concluded by saying, “Many months 
ago I promised the members of the uniformed 
services and their dependents that I would 
introduce what I considered to be an ade- 
quate pay bill. I have kept my promise. 
My conscience is clear. The fate of this bill 
is up to the Congress, the administration, 
and, above all, the attitude of the American 
people.” 


Tribute to 40th Anniversary of “Ram- 
bling With Gambling” Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, com- 
munity service, which all of us strive for, 
is an important and integral part of our 
work as Members of Congress. Those of 
us who are fortunate to live in and repre- 
sent districts in the New York metro- 
politan area and the suburban areas sur- 
rounding it have been the recipients of a 
standard of public service seldom equaled 
and certainly never surpassed. I address 
myself to the untiring efforts of WOR 
radio, in New York’s “Rambling With 
Gambling” show, which celebrates its 
40th anniversary of continuous broad- 
casting on March 8. 

During these 40 years, John B. Gam- 
bling and his son John A. Gambling have 
provided a high standard of excellence 
in public affairs reporting and com- 
munity service. 

Millions of WOR listeners have long 
been accustomed to the reliable voice of 
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the “Rambling With Gambling” show, 
announcing the official word on school 
closings, or giving up-to-date reports on 
traffic conditions, or announcing civic, 
social, and community events. 

The fabulous Fourth Congressional 
District. of New York looks with pride on 
the marvelous series of accomplishments 
of John B. Gambling, his son John A. 
Gambling, and WOR radio. I am privi- 
leged to congratulate them on 40 years 
of progress and performance in serving 
their listeners, and I hope that we can 
look forward to many more years of 
“Rambling With Gambling.” 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, every day 
we hear more and more about the youth 
of our country and the responsibilities 
of citizenship which they must bear in 
the future. Therefore, I am pleased to 
know that there are many fine organiza- 
tions in our Nation who encourage our 
young men and women to seek a greater 
knowledge of these responsibilities. 

Among these organizations is one 
whose members are fully aware of the 
responsibilities which freedom demands, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. In its endeavor to create 
an awareness in our young people of 
these duties it annually sponsors the 
“Voice of Democracy Contest”. 

In this year’s contest more than 250,- 
000 high school students participated. 
The winner of this contest in each State 
is invited to come to the Nation’s Capital 
to compete for four scholarships which 
are awarded as the top prizes. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a distinct pleasure 
for me to announce to the House that 
the Washington State winner is a young 
man who is a resident of the congres- 
sional district which I have the honor 
to represent. Stephen Bixby Parker, the 
Washington State winner has already 
proven his quality of citizenship by com- 
peting with many other young men in 
my district for an academy nomination 
and in this toughest of competition he 
has received a nomination. 

Mr. Speaker, the fine presentation 
given by this young man is worth deep 
consideration by the Members of the 
House and indeed all Americans. There- 
fore, under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recor at this point, “The Chal- 
lenge of Citizenship,” young Stephen 
Parker's entry in the Voice of Democ- 
racy contest: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 

»The fate of the world will in no small 
degree depend upon the type of citizenship 
developed on this continent.” These words, 
spoken by Theodore Roosevelt in 1905, state 
the full and ultimate challenge of US. 
citizenship. 

The fate of the world, the fate of our 
civilization—that seems a little strong for 
the importance of citizenship. But the 
quality of a government is the quality of 
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the sum of the qualities of the govern- 
ments—the sum of the citizenship of the 
people. 

Man is always faced with choices, often 
extreme choices. Everyday we choose be- 
tween good and evil, action or inaction, 
stopping or continuing. 

Today, the world is complicated by con- 
flicting ideologies, and between them we 
must choose. 

Development of responsible citizenship in 
our democracy is fundamental in choosing, 
preserving, and extending our way of life. 

Responsible citizenship in a democracy 
does not come about by being a passive mem- 
ber of a society. Responsible citizenship 
comes by action on the part of the citizen. 
It means work, above and beyond that neces- 
sary to attain a mere living. It especially 
means working to Increase one’s knowledge 
of world affairs, government processes, and 
government organization. It means partici- 
pation in community affairs. And it re- 
quires intelligent voting, using the knowl- 
edge obtained to elect competent officials, 

But active citizenship is not enough. Re- 
sponsible citizenship includes the develop- 
ing of those individual virtues which have 
stood the test of time. These virtues, a chal- 
lenge to attain, form an integral part of the 
attributes of good citizenship. 

Honesty is the foundation, the building 
block of free government. It is a challenge 
to be honest, when it can be more materially 
profitable to be dishonest. 

Courage, the ability to face what is right 
and work toward it, regardless of the con- 
sequences, will help us to meet all challenges. 

Enthusiasm is a necessary part of good 
citizenship. It is contagious; it is respected. 
2 truly great can be obtained without 
t. 

The virtue of loyalty has many facets. 
It involves a genuine attachment to our so- 
ciety at all levels. It begins with the family, 
extends through the community, to the na- 
tional, and toward the world level. 

Honesty, courage, enthusiasm, and loyalty 
are four fine traits of character, all contrib- 
uting toward better citizenship. We are 
challenged to attain these virtues. We must 
develop them to meet the continuing chal- 
lenge—the fate of a civilization, our civiliza- 
tion. 

We can maintain our democracy, our free- 
doms, only through awareness and action. 

This action must be taken now. Crises 
are building up—world nutrition and health, 
the population explosion, and nuclear prolif- 
eration. These problems are increasing in 
intensity and urgency. 

We cannot be apathetic. We must work 
and be aware of the challenge facing us. 

We are confronted with two extreme 
choices: a government of the people, or a 
government without the people. Through 
knowledge, we know which one is better. 
Through honestly and loyalty, we will sup- 
port our choice. And through courage and 
enthusiasm, the proper government will 
dominate. 

The golden hopes of freemen, of all men, 
rest upon the way we meet the challenge 
of citizenship. 

We have that challenge. We know how 
to begin, Now let us meet that challenge. 


Everyone’s Duty To Help Someone in 
Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 
Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
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have read in recent months of incidents 
where witnesses and passersby s 
while an innocent person was being at- 
tacked. In contrast, I am proud to re- 
late the details of an occurrence in my 
district on February 17 in which nine 
public-spirited gentlemen rushed to the 
rescue of a woman who was being as- 
saulted. 

These nine men worthy of our com- 
mendation are John Morton, Earnest 
Beemblossom, Charles Pfenning, Bill 
Thomas, Francis Luse, and Mel Meggars, 
of Marion, Iowa, and Richard Mishler, 
Larry Schatz, and Barry Christiansen, 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

I submit for inclusion in the Recorp & 
portion of the story printed in the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette describing the incident 
as follows: 


[From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette, 
Feb. 19, 1965] 
RESCUE BY PASSERSBY GIVEN LAVISH PRAISE 

"What you fellows did makes a woman feel 
a lot safer.” 

“It's reassuring to know that there are 
people who care about the welfare of an- 
other," 

“This proves that Cedar Rapids is a fine 
place to live.” 

These comments were among the many re- 
ceived by Francis Luse, 39, of 2105 Hillview 
Drive, Marion, one of nine men who came to 
the rescue of a 54-year-old Cedar Rapids 
woman being beaten by an intoxicated mo- 
torist Wednesday evening. 

The words of praise were fairly typical of 
the deluge of plaudits and gratitude the Ce- 
dar Rapids and Marion men have been re- 
ceiving from the public. 

Early reports indicated that eight men had 
come to the rescue of Janette Hofferber, 2416 
A Avenue NE. However, it was later dis- 
closed that a ninth man, John Morton. 
2660 17th Avenue, Marion, also had helped- 
In fact, Morton was the first man on the 
scene and had grabbed the berserk drivel 
Robert D. Hartley, 25, of Route No, 2, Vinton- 

Police said the incident happened after 
Mrs, Hofferber pulled her car over to Hart- 
ley’s and told him he was driving the wrong 
way on a one-way street. Hartley then be- 
came enraged and tried to pull Mrs. Hoffer- 
ber from the car. Hartley had been involved 
he hit-run accident moments before, police 
. Like his companions, Morton was a bit 
stunned by the incident. 

“I'm just a small town farm boy,” he said 
“and this is the first time I’ve personally 
seen anything like this, I'm just happy 1 
could be there to help.” 

The p of passersby who aided Mrs. 
Hofferber included two teachers, three scout 
leaders (all employed at Collins Radio Co.) · 
one railroad executive, and three teenagers- 

One of those helping pull Hartley away 
from the car was Charles R. Pfenning, 44, 
933 Eighth Avenue, Marion, vice president of 
the American Train Dispatchers Association: 
Pfenning recently had surgery on fract 
discs in his back, yet he risked personal in- 
jury to join the rescue effort. 

It was Pfenning, a former deputy sherif 
from Sacramento, Calif., who got handcuffs 
from his car and clasped them on the strug“ 
gling Hartley. 

Like most of the other men, Pfenning ini- 
tially thought that the Hofferber and Hart 
ley cars had collided. 

“It wasn’t until I heard her scream that 
I realized the man was trying to beat her 
up,” Pfenning said. 

Another man joining the battle Was 
Earnest Beemblossom, 30, of 1350 Maple“ 
crest Drive, Marion, head football coach at 
Marion High School. The enraged assailant 
attacked Beemblossom at one point, put 
fared poorly against the 205-pound foot 


its people: its citizenship, A civilization is been with distressing regularity that we coach. 
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Beemblossom said Friday that a student 
Working in the Marion school office plans to 
send the Gazette story about the rescue to 
Mayor Robert Wagner of New York. 

The Cedar Rapids rescue was in con- 
trast to recent crimes In New York where 
Witnesses failed to help women being at- 
tacked. 

Luse and the other men tended to down- 
Play their efforts. 

“It was something every simple," Luse said. 
“It's everyone's duty as a citizen to help 
Someone in need.” 


Reserve Offcer’s Association Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day evening a colleague of ours, the Hon- 
Orable Ropert L. F. Swes, of Florida, 
Was chosen to introduce the principal 
Speaker, another colleague, at a banquet 
of the Reserve Officers Association here 
in Washington. The man he introduced 
80 eloquently was my own chairman, 
L. Menvet Rivers, of South Carolina, 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

At the organizational meeting of this 
Committee, and again at the ROA ban- 
Quet last Friday, MENDEL RIVERS re- 
Minded us all that Congress is not yet 
dead and that, indeed, it still has a law- 
Making function, regardless of what 
Others may think. That evening he re- 
Ceived the 1965 Minuteman of the Year 
Award of the ROA. 

It is not my intention to deal here with 
the masterful address delivered by my 
Chairman on that occasion. That ap- 
Pears elsewhere in the Recorp. But the 
remarks made by Bos Sikes as he intro- 
duced Menpet Rivers that evening, are, 
I think, of such a nature that the Mem- 
bers of both bodies of the Congress 
should have the opportunity of reading 
them in the Recorp. I think all will 
agree that Bos Sixes knows his MENDEL 
Rivers and is able to say so. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
his introduction in the Appendix of the 
Recor, as follows: 

We meet in an hour of serious import. 
I speak not of world problems, not of threat 
Of war in southeast Asia, nor even of do- 
Mestic problems which headline the front 
Pages of the Nation. .I speak of the claim 
Of the Pentagon of its right to inflict its will 
©n Congress in the matter of strength and 
Makeup of the Armed Forces despite the 
Constitution and despite the statutes. I 
Speak of the danger to the Nation from a 
rebirth of the theory that those In the Pen- 
tagon can read the future from crystal ball 
Computers and determine how our enemies 
Will fight, with what weapons, and upon what 
ground. We have made this mistake many 
times before—always with serious conse- 
Quences to us. I speak of the danger which 
&ccompenies a substitution of cold figures, 
for the judgment, experience, and- wisdom 
Which are vested only in humans, never in 
Machines. I would remind those in the high 
Places that machines never won a war. It 
4s the heart and spirit of the men behind the 
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machines that make the difference, In s0 
many battles and in so many wars fought 
by this country, it was reservists whose heart 
and spirit made the difference between de- 
feat and victory. r 

We are now in a battle to preserve the his- 
toric concept of the Reserve forces, without 
which no major war has been won in our 
time or no emergency overcome. It would be 
easy to be discouraged. The odds are crip- 
pling. As your distinguished executive di- 
rector, Col. John T. Carlton, has stated, 
“Our association may not win in a power 
political struggle because we are neither 
equipped, manned, nor skilled in that field, 
We may not win a propaganda battle because 
news management and influence wielding are 
not within our capability.” He could well 
have added, “The security of the Nation will 
suffer and our defenses will be weakened if 
we do not win.” So, win we must. 

There is much to be done, Time is run- 
ning. The time of beginning is now; the 
place is here at this meeting. I would remind 
you there still is a Congress. That Congress 
can determine policy if it so chooses, and 

has that responsibility. The final 
battle for the preservation of the Reserve 
Forces will be fought in Congress. Your 
Congressman will haye a voice in what is 
done. He can decide between computers in 
the Pentagon or the reservists back home. 
We are not against change, not against prog- 
ress, not against savings—but let's do it the 
right way. 

We meet here tonight to honor a man 
whose voice has never been stilled by the 
power of the executive branch; a man whose 
volce reflects conscience, dedication, and 
ability. He is the chairman of the powerful 
House Committee on Armed Services. That 
great committee reflects his leadership and 
is stronger because of his personality. 

No one in Congress has done more to in- 
sure that the men and women of the Armed 
Forces and their families share in the bene- 
fits of the Nation's prosperity. He has been 
the leader in nearly every important aspect 
of improved military programs—pay and 
other el benefits, stronger reserve 
policies, airlift, hospital construction, and 
Weapons procurement. He has figured in all 
the impressive lists of battles won in the 
Halls of Congress for the military in our time, 
He is credited with the startling pronounce- 
ment, too long delayed in recognition, that 
“the members of the Armed Forces are en- 
titled to standards of living equal to the 
standard of living they are defending.” 

I came here with MENDEL a long time ago. 
Like so many of us in Congress, I have grown 
accustomed to standing in his long shadow. 
There was a time when I, too, bucked the 
system, but I found it didn't pay. You don't 
swim upstream against this Rivers. Those 
were the times when I was competing for 
installations and facillties on which MENDEL 
had his eye. Things are better now. If he 
puts anything else in Charleston, the whole 
place will sink completely from sight just 
from the sheer weight of military installa- 
tions. That means some of the rest of us 
can get into the picture now and then. 

MENDEL Rivers is a leader whose leadership 
the Nation needs. He is a leader whose 
knowledge has brought and will continue to 
bring a strengthened defense, whose under- 
standing will promote morale among military 
personnel—and the American people will 
benefit. Iam proud to count him one of my 
best friends. I do not have to remind you 
that he is one of your best friends. He is 
very well chosen indeed for the honor which 
is paid to him tonight. There could not 
have been a better choice. And back of him Is 
a lovely little lady whom we all honor and 
love—Margaret Rivers. 

The Minuteman of the Year Award is 
the highest honor which can be conferred by 
the Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States. It comes to very few people, each of 
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whom was carefully chosen for outstanding 
achievement. In selecting MENDEL Rivers 
to receive the Minuteman of the Year 
Award, our association designates him as 
the person most outstanding in service to 
the defense of America and to those who 
wear the uniform. I take great pride in the 
name of the Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States in presenting this year’s 
Minuteman of the Year Award to one of 
the great figures of the U.S. Congress to you, 
MENDEL Rivers, the citizen who has contrib- 
uted most to national security. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a prize-winning speech which 
was recently delivered on The Challenge 
of Citizenship” by Miss Julia Allene 
Meng, of Raton, N. Mex. Miss Meng 
delivered this speech during a statewide 
contest sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States and 
was awarded first prize for the State of 
New Mexico. It is a wonderful thing to 
see that there are young people like Miss 
Meng who have such deep-seated per- 
sonal feelings on the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship in these United 
States. 

Tue CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP, 1964-65 

(By Julia Allene Meng, New Mexico) 

American citizenship is a brilliant gem, 
with many facets. In order to keep it spark- 
ling and glowing, each of these facets must 
be kept highly polished by the gem's wear- 
ers—we, the American people. 

Patriotism, respect, love, honor, integrity, 
the four freedoms—these are the facets of 
that gem. How many of those facets have 
you or I polished lately? Which facets will 
shine more brightly because of our efforts— 
tomorrow? 


hear our national anthem? Do you get 
that lump in your throat when you fer- 
vently make the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag? If having such feelings, and being un- 
afraid to show them, brands you guilty of be- 
ing “square,” then, let me, also, be judged 
guilty. 

Citizenship is not just an outward display. 
In our homes, schools, businesses, and 
churches, there is frequent temptation to 
yeer from the ideals set down by those who 
founded our country—made its laws—and 
then died to make our democracy a living ex- 
ample before the entire world. We should 
do no less than they did—but each of us 
must do it in his own way. 

Our citizenship often is challenged by false 
doctrines, and there are so-called Americans 
who listen to the enchanting promises of 
those doctrines—all the while enjoying the 
benefits of the very nation those doctrines 
seek to undermine. This is a terrific chal- 
lenge that we can never ignore. We simply 
cannot take our liberty for granted—or some- 
one will take our liberty. 

We can’t—even for one day—abdicate our 
responsibility by letting our country’s honor 
become something to which we give lipserv- 
ice, but no action. This holds true, even 
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down to the level of our possibly ignoring a 
stop sign just because no one is around to 
see us or arrest us. 

To my contemporaries I say, though we 
must progress, let us not mar the beauty of 
the gem by defacing the proven truths that 
have come to us through our great good for- 
tunes of birth or naturalization. 

Because it is in God we trust to guide us, 
we young people can meet each challenge 
and carry on—and on—and on. But, we 
must fit ourselves to meet the goads and 
challenges that would subvert our thinking 
and the great American way of life. 

And—fitting ourselves means absorbing 
many, Many avenues of education, and then 
learning to evaluate their philosophies and 
practicalities; in becoming active partic- 
ipants in choosing our leaders—from school, 
to precinct, to President of the United States. 

Voting is a privilege of citizenship—the 
privilege of letting our voices be heard on 
the rights and wrongs of issues and individ- 
uals. Any good citizen can polish this facet 
of the gem—and he'd better do it, or he or 
his children may find they have lost their 
rights to this claim of precious citizenship. 

Responsibility, humility, and the God- 
given grace to stand up and speak for the 
fabulous trust fund given us by our fore- 
fathers—that is the challenge we young cit- 
izens of America must meet each hour, each 
day, each year of our lives. 

Soon the administration of this trust fund 
will fall upon us, and, if we have polished 
each facet of our citizenship gem, we can 
meet the challenges which that citizenship 
demands—with alacrity, intelligence, and an- 
ticipation. 


Lithuanian Community of Omaha 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a pleasure for me to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives a resolution adopted by 
the Lithuanian Community of Omaha, 
February 21, 1965, on the occasion of the 
47th anniversary of the commemoration 
of the Declaration of Independence of 
Lithuania. The resolution follows: 

Having met to observe the 47th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence of 
Lithuania, and view of the continuing Soviet 
Communist occupation and oppression of 
Lithuania, we, Americans of Lithuanian de- 
scent living in Omaha, in session on Febru- 
ary 21, 1965, at St. Anthony's Parish Hall, 
hereby adopt the following resolution: 

“Whereas Lithuania, the land of our an- 
cestors, enjoyed a free and independent exist- 
ence from 1918 until June 1940, when Com- 
munist Russia by chicanery, subversion, and 
force invaded and occupied the country, and 
still oppresses the Lithuanian nation to this 
day; 

“Whereas with the attention of the world 
focused on the new African and Asian nations 
which were liberated from colonialism with 
the aid of the United Nations and have 
joined the community of free and independ- 
ent states, the plight of Lithuania and the 
other Soviet-occupled nations has largely 
been neglected: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That we request and urge our 
Government to place the matter of the libera- 
tion of the world’s newest colonies—occupied 
Lithuania and all the other Soviet captive 
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countries—bdefore the United Nations for full 
investigation and appropriate liberating ac- 
tion, using indisputable, firsthand evidence 
as basic material for presentation to the 
United Nations, and that our delegation to 
the United Nations be instructed to pursue 
this matter diligently; be it also 

“Resolved, That we send this resolution to 
the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State, and copies thereof to the 
Senators and Members of Congress from our 
State. 


“Chairman. 


“Secretary.” 


Francis Scott Key Nominated for Hall of 
Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON, CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a memorial addressed to 
the Hall of Fame for Great Americans at 
New York University signed by my col- 
leagues in the Maryland delegation and 
myself. In presenting our views to the 
hall of fame in this manner we seek to 
gain recognition for the author of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” to which his 
memory is richly entitled: 

A MEMORIAL TO THE HALL OF FAME FOR GREAT 
AMERICANS AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


(By the Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Maryland) 
The Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 

sentatives from the State of Maryland, being 

proud of the distinguished of our 

State and of its many contributions to the 

United States of America, have resolved 

that— 

“Whereas Francis Scott Key was born in 
Frederick County in the State of Maryland 
on the ist day of August 1779, and was 
educated at St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md.; and 

“Whereas Francis Scott Key throughout his 
entire life rendered outstanding public sery- 
ice as a patriotic citizen and as a distin- 
guished member of the bar; and 

“Whereas Francis Scott Key has provided 
lasting inspiration to the entire American 
people and has enshrined in patriotic verse 
the ideals of the American Republic by the 
composition of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’; 
and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
by resolution dated March 3, 1931, has offi- 
cially adopted ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ as 
the national anthem of the United States 
of America. 

“Now, therefore, we, believing that Francis 
Scott Key should be accorded a place in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans at New 
York University, recommend and request that 
Francis Scott Key, a famous son of Maryland, 
be granted this recognition which is well 
earned and fully deserved.” 

In witness whereof, we have affixed our 
signatures this 15th day of February 1965. 

Rocers C. B. Morton, 
EDWARD A. GARMATZ. 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL. 
Hervey G. MACHEN. 
GEORGE H. FALLON. 
Canl rod R. SICKLES. 
CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr, 
j CLARENCE D, LONG. 


March 3 
Cotton Forges Ahead Under New Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the fact that the Agricultural Act of 
1964 was xot approved into law until 
after cotton farmers had made theif 
plans and, in most cases, prepared and 
planted their lands, the participation 
under the cotton provisions of the act 
last year was not all that had been hoped. 

However, 1965 is quite a different pic- 
ture. Our farmers are entering under 
the cotton program in ever-increasing 
numbers, indicating the hearty accord of 
the growers for this cotton program. It 
is evidence that the cotton farmer un- 
derstands the program, feels that the 
provisions will benefit him and his ares 
and believes that the program is g 
for the country. 

That is the growers’ viewpoint. But, 
what is the attitude of the growers’ best 
buyer—the domestic mills and the Amer- 
ican textile manufacturers? The Amer- 
ican Textile Manufacturers Institute, in 
a recent informational release, gives us 
the answer. Because the answer is fac- 
tual and of vital importance to the grow- 
er, the ginner and all other segments of 
the trade as well as to the consumer, the 


release is incorporated as a part of these 
remarks: 
Texte 


TEXTILE INFORMATION: AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 

COTTON FORGES AHEAD UNDER NEW LAW 

The objectives of the cotton provisions of 
the Agriculture Act of 1964 are being realized 
in keeping with the potential of the elapsed 
time. The prime purpose of the law was to 
increase the use of cotton. 

Congressional direction for the Govern” 
ment to make cotton once again available to 
the U.S, mills at the same price at which it 
is available for sale to foreign mills has 
resulted in reduced cotton costs to domestic 
processors of American-grown cotton, This 
action has had the effect of sharpening cot- 
ton's ability to compete with other fibers 
and materials in this country. As a result 
confidence in cotton as a textile fiber has 
been revived, 


COTTON CONSUMPTION 


The U.S. mill consumption of upland cot- 
ton for the current crop year—from Augus 
1, 1964, through July 31, 1965, is estima 
presently by the USDA to reach 9.7 million 
bales which, if realized, would be 1.1 million 
bales more than were consumed in the 1963- 
1964 year. During the months of August 
through December 1964 the daily consump“ 
tion of cotton by American mills av 
34,259 bales which represented an increase 
of 6 percent above the comparative peri 
the previous year. This increasing fiber use 
by the textile industry reflects a reversal 
a declining trend in the consumption of cot- 
ton and is attributed largely to legislation 
permitting cotton to once again become 
competitive under the Government's new cot 
ton pricing policy. 

COTTON COST EQUALIZATION 


The Agriculture Act of 1964 provided for 
equalization of the domestic-export costs of 
U.S. cotton as of August 1, although it be- 
came law on April 11, 1964. Between A 
11 and August 1, a payment program became 
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Operative to account for 644 cents a pound of 
the 814-cent cost differential between 
domestic and export prices then in effect. 
The equalization payments made directly to 
the mills, in accordance with an administra- 
tive and not a congressional ruling, served 
to reimburse the mills for the original cost 
and partial devaluation of their stocks of 
Unopened bales of cotton already purchased 
from cotton producers. The mills were not 
Teimbursed for any loss in value of cotton 
yarn or cloth which was under processing or 
in inventory on the day the law became 
effective. 
THE TEXTILE MARKET 


The advent of the Government's one-price 
Cotton system brought to an end a long pe- 
Tiod of uncertainty which had affected the 
Market for cotton textile producers, Initial 
Congressional hearings on proposed cotton 
legisiation were held in December 1962. 
Then there were many months of discussion 
4nd anticipated action to return American 
Taw cotton to a competitive price position in 
its own domestic market. This created a 
dificult marketing situation. Converters of 
Cotton yarn and unfinished cotton cloth— 
the customers of cotton textile manufac- 
turers—limited their purchases virtually to 
immediate or short-range needs and bought 
guardediy. The pipelines, from the mill level 
through the retail level, carried goods at a 
Tetarded flow. Likewise, many mills had 
Slowed down their cotton yarn and cloth 
Production or had concentrated on the pro- 
duction of synthetic fiber fabric or blends of 
Cotton with man-made fibers. When Con- 
Bress called for a one-price cotton system in 
April 1964, the uncertainty about the cost 
factor was virtually eliminated except for the 
Working out of necessary administrative 
Tules and regulations to implement the law. 

The industry immediately by stepping up 
Production of cotton textiles. 

to the Bureau of Census, total 
Stocks of cotton cloth held or owned by mills, 
Converters, and finishing plants, amounted 
to 2,255 million linear yards as of January 1, 
1964, as compared with 2,351 million a year 
before. 

There was a steady reduction of such 
Stocks through 1964. The figure for Novem- 
ber 1, 1964, was down to 2,037 million linear 


These figures refiect the increased demand 

tor cotton cloth which mushroomed follow- 
the return to one-price cotton. 
TEXTILE SALES 

Consumer spending in 1964 was spurred by 
the Government's reduction in income tax 
Tates and the textile mill products industry 
Claimed its share. 

Spending in 1964 jumped by $30 billion 
Over 1963 and some $3 billion of this increase 
Poured into the clothing and shoe market. 

increased spending coupled with the 

Temoval of doubt about raw cotton pricing 

Policy rejuvenated the entire textile market- 
complex. 

The demand for consumer goods caught 
Cutters and converters short because of their 
Cautious buying policies. The demand for 
goods taxed the short-run production sched- 
ules and capacity of the yarn and cloth mills 
and ran far ahead of short-run supplies with 

development being reflected in prices. 

tton cost reductions were reflected im- 
Mediately in cotton yarn prices, and price 
Cuts were announced by weavers producing 
Staple fabrics. The demand factor was of 

Magnitude in the competitive market 
that it governed pricing but did not prevent 
Tetail textile product sales from rising 9.4 

t in 1964 from the 1963 mark which 
Was the third successive year of strongly ris- 
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Federal Trade Commission during the first 
three quarters of 1964 amounted to $11.9 
billion as compared with $11 billion a year 
earlier, 

TEXTILE PRICES 


Examination of the prices on 77 construc- 
tions of cotton cloth, as reported by the Dally 
News Record on January 1, 1964, July 1, 1964, 
and December 31, 1964, reveals there was a 
decline from 28.89 cents for an average linear 
yard to 27.74 cents and 27.98 cents. Of these 
77 constructions, which weigh about one- 
third a pound a yard, price rises were noted 
for 18, reductions for 54, and no net change 
for 5 others.. The short-term state of sup- 
ply and demand dictated the variations. 

At the same time the average per linear 
yard prices for 37 constructions of cloth made 
from manmade fibers rose from 31.57 cents 
on January 1 to $1.98 cents on July 1 and to 
33.07 cents by December 31. 

While cotton cloth prices for 77 construc- 
tions dropped nearly 1 cent a yard on aver- 
age, manmade fiber fabric prices rose by an 
average of 1½ cents a yard—or at least 6 
cents a pound. 

Left to speculation is what the price situa- 
tions would have been for cotton cloth and 
man-made fiber fabric if raw cotton costs 
had not been reduced on April 11, 1964. 

Cloth prices and consumer prices for tex- 
tile products are two different entities, 
Customers of cotton yarn and cloth manu- 
facturers include finishers and apparel 
manufacturers. The latter segments add 
manufacturing value to the basic yarn and 
cloth and then employ their capabilities for 
design, style, promotion, advertising, and 
merchandising for delivery of products to 
the retail trade. Naturally, retail sales prices 
reflect all production and merchandising 
costs In addition to earnings for each han- 
dler. 

The raw cotton cost factor diminishes as 
the labor cost factor rises when cloth moves 
through the complex process by which it is 
turned into a consumer product. 

NEW PLANT INVESTMENTS 

The reduction in raw cotton costs in 1964 
was only one of a combination of factors 
that affected the cotton economy. The tex- 
tile manufacturing industry plunged into a 
record high level of spending for new plants 
and equipment. Such investments were cal- 
culated by the Government to touch a $750 
million mark, as compared with only $640 
million the year previous. Most of the 
major textile concerns are now or have been 
building new plants, installing the most 
modern machinery, and increasing facilities 
for converting cotton into yarn and cloth. 

During the last quarter of 1964 new plant 
and equipment expenditures were running 
at an annual rate of $900 million and the 
Commerce Department estimates an annual 
rate of $950 million in the first quarter of 
1965. Textile capital outlays in 1964 were 
equivalent to nearly 13 percent of the indus- 
try’s net worth, as compared with an average 
of 9 percent for other major industries. Ob- 
viously, the textile building boom had a 
favorable impact on suppliers of machinery 
and building materials and allied services. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


Expanded textile production has led to 
an arrest of the gradual annual decline of 
textile mill employment and created larger 
payrolls. Total textile employment in- 
creased by about 19,000 from December 1963 
to the December 1964 total of 907,000. Two 
wage rises in the neighborhood of 5 percent 
were made by textile mills within a 12-month 
period, the first in anticipation of the Goy- 
ernment's adoption of a one-price cotton 
system and the second after it became op- 
erative. The average textile industry work- 
week rose 0.4 hours from 40.6 hours in 1963 
to 41 hours in 1964 while average weekly 
hours for all manufacturing industries in- 
creased only 0.2 hours from 40.5 to 40.7. 
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MILL EARNINGS 


The textile industry, for the first time in 
many years, shared measurably in the rise of 
the Nation’s economic activity in 1964. Many 
textile concerns reported dramatic improve- 
ments in their profit positions. 

For the industry as a whole, the SEC re- 
ported profits as a percentage of sales, after 
taxes, at 2.9 percent for the first 9 monhs 
of 1964 and 3.7 percent for the third quarter 
alone. 

These figures compare with 2.3 percent for 
1963 which was off from the 1962 figure of 
2.5 percent, 

Textile mill performance in this regard, 
while improved, was still below the average 
for all manufacturing industries. The SEC 
reported that profits as a percentage of sales 
for all manufacturing industries during the 
first three quarters of 1964 at 52 percent, 
up from 4.6 percent a year earlier. 

The improved profit position of the textile 
industry is attributed to a combination of 
developments—greater sales’ volumes cre- 
ated by the reduction in taxes and increases 
in consumer spending, the growing popula- 
tion factor, the performance of new and 
more efficient equipment, improvements in 
management techniques, and lower cotton 
costs. 

Many textile concerns reported dramatic 
improvements in their profit positions. 
Their reports, however, do not indicate a 
breakdown of profits attributed to the iden- 
tity of fibers consumed. 

One of the largest concerns, Burlington 
Industries, which recorded an increase of 
25 percent in profit for a 53-week fiscal year 
ending October 3, 1964, as compared with a 
52-week fiscal year in 1963, is a major pro- 
ducer of goods made from manmade fibers 
and blends. Only about 80 percent of Bur- 
Ungton's operations are reported to involve 
cotton consumption. 

MILL MARGINS 

The term “mill margin” is used by the 
Department of Agriculture to measure the 
difference between the monthly average price 
for various growths of cotton and the esti- 
mated value of cloth obtainable from a 
pound of cotton, 

Cotton makes up only about 55 percent 
of the cost of manufacturing cloth. There- 
fore, the mill margin is composed also of 
Wages, other raw material costs, overhead 
costs, insurance, taxes, and other expenses. 
To regard the mill margin as either gross or 
net profiit is inaccurate. 

Since August 1, 1964, the mill margin cal- 
culation has included the 6.5-cent-a-pound 
payment made to equalize the cost of cotton 
for domestic consumption with cost of cot- 
ton for export sales and increased wages, 


Administrative Oppression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board de- 
cision produced a most questionable in- 
terpretation of labor laws. 

Under leave previously granted, I place 
in the Recorp at this point an editorial 
from the Sun-Standard, Blue Island, III., 
commenting on that decision: 

ADMINISTRATIVE OPPRESSION 

The National Labor Relations Board has 
been down some decisions that, to 
put it mildly, are totally unprecedented. For 
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instance, in one case the Board's examiner 
held it to be an unfair labor practice for a 
father who was also a supervisor to advise 
his son who was also an employee to leave 
the union and hunt another job. 

One commentator says: “This incident is 
not too important in its immediate conse- 
quences, because it was merely one element 
in a case with many elements * *. But it 
does mark the first time we can remember 
that an agency of the Federal Government 
has asserted that it has the right to deter- 
mine what members of a family may talk 
about to each other.” 

Administrative and regulatory agencies, 
and their officials often assert powers which 
were never intended by Congress, The rem- 
edy la for Congress to step in and make its 
Teal wishes crystal clear. 


We Will Blast This Boycott 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRENTISS WALKER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. WALKER of Mississippi, Mr. 
Speaker, my home State of Mississippi 
has recently been held up to ridicule and 
scorn by much of the leftwing press and 
the misinformed as a result of numerous 
groups of outsiders coming into the State 
under the guise, “Savior of the Negro 
people.” The truth is that the real mo- 
tive of these outsiders is to agitate and 
provoke our local citizens, both white 
and Negro, into a state of social unrest. 

For many weeks, the duly elected 
Members of Congress from Mississippi 
have had to neglect their duties as Con- 
gressmen in order to return to their dis- 
tricts in order to see that witnesses were 
cross-examined at deposition hearings 
being held by the so-called Freedom 
Democratic Party. The deposition cara- 
vans are made up principally of a group 
of misfit lawyers and some 75 to 100 male 
beatniks, both white and Negro, ranging 
from 25 to 40 years in age, accompanied 
we a iaiia of out-of-State white teenage 


elle watching these so-called deposi- 
tion hearings, I could not help but ob- 
serve these people. It would have broken 
the hearts of any parent of teenage girls 
to see how ill clad and pale these girls 
were. Most of them had their hair tied 
behind their necks with an ordinary cloth 
string, and I feel sure that many were 
2 from broken or substandard 

homes since they seemed overly eager we 
affection and attention. Many w 
5 pseudointellectuals, with their 
hair running down their backs or in their 
face so that you could seldom see more 
than one of their eyes. 

All of these people were outsiders and 
incidentally, they were from the States 
that have ridiculed Mississippi the most 
in spite of the fact that their crime rate 
7770000 It 
is my firm belief that these people are 
trying to focus the spotlight on Missis- 
sippi only to divert the attention of the 
American public from their leftwing ac- 
tivities elsewhere. 

Many people throughout the country 
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labor under the misconception that only 
the white people of Mississippi are op- 
posed to the invasion of our State by 
these outside agitators. This is not true, 
and I believe that many will find the fol- 
lowing article, “We Will Blast the Boy- 
cott,” by a noted Mississippi Negro jour- 
nalist, Joseph F. Albright, very interest- 
ing and informative. 

The article follows: 

We WI Biast THIS BOYCOTT 
, (By Joseph F. Albright) 

For almost 4 years now Mississippi has 
been invaded by a variety of benefactors 
whose announced intentions were to assauge 
the plight of us po downtrodden cullud folks. 
The questionable benevolence of these so- 
clological sad sacks proved to be just about 
as ineffective as it was stupid. 

The majority of Mississippi Negroes failed 
to bust out with enthusiasm over the pro- 
grams of these strange Pied Pipers of Hame- 
lin from outer space, and steadfastly refused 
to become stampeded over the cliffs of racial 
dissolution, Let this be recorded forever 
and commendably to their commonsense. 

Any sane person would have thought that 
the passage by Congress of the civil rights 
law would have stilled the dubious actions 
of these invaders, who, had their Intentions 
been as sincere as they loudly proclaimed, 
would have left all required adjustments in 
the hands of the courts and the citizens of 
goodwill of both races. However, this was far 
from the ensuing results. 

When the Civil Rights Commission turned 
in its racial relations report on Mississippi 
some time ago, it included in its recommen- 
dations that Federal aid to the State be 
abolished until and unless Mississippi got 
in line (I am using the language of the 
streets). In comment on this ridiculous 
statement, the late President Kennedy 
bluntly pointed out that such an action 
would harm the welfare of Negroes more 
than any other group. Anyone with even 
imbecilic intelligence should have immedi- 
ately recognized this inescapable fact. 

But back to the current point. The great 
crusade having flopped, the saviors have 
now come up with another mess of pottage 
to cram down the throats of the citizens of 
the State. This new program takes the form 
of a nationwide boycott against the prod- 
ucts made in Mississippi * the stated 
purpose of this virulent scheme being “to hit 
them where it hurts—in the pocketbook.” 
In other words, to kick the props from under 
our economy. 

And just how will Negroes profit by this 
assault? If industrial plants in this State 
are forced to curtall or cease their produc- 
tivity, how will the saviors replace the thou- 
sands of jobs lost by Negroes in this shut- 
down or curtailment? And if this happens 
to our many food processing plants, where 
will the thousands of Negro farmers sell their 
agricultural crops? Will these bleeding 
hearts assume the care and day-to-day obli- 
gations of displaced Negro families? What 
kind of distorted reasoning could possibly 
justify the cruel results of this new crusade 
as they would affect the future of innocent 
Negro children? And how about our orga- 
nizations—churches, lodges, businesses, civic 
welfare groups—that could suffer irrepa- 
rable harm because of the drastic curtailment 
of our Income? 

Mississippi Negroes had better not take 
this lying down and be beaten to their eco- 
nomic knees by this onslaught. I, for one, 
intend to fight back with every resource at 
my command. My welfare is bound up in- 
separably in the economy of this State, as 
is that of every other citizen. I will not 
stand by idly and see the house of that econ- 
omy burned down by those whose purpose is 
to do just that, my own well-being not mat- 
tering one whoop in hell to them. 
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Freedom of Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been so much widespread interest in 
and support. of legislation guaranteeing 
the public's right-to-know that I felt it 
appropriate to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues three recent editorials on 
this subject. These are indicative of the 
popular demand to make public records 
which do not disclose sensitive informa- 
tion. 

Mr. George Beebe, president of the As- 
sociated Press Managing Editors Associa- 
tion and managing editor of the 
Herald, is one of the foremost leaders in 
the fight for freedom of information. In 
a recent letter to me he stated: 

There has never been a period in our his- 
tory when it is so vital that the people know 
F 
world. 

Disturbing indeed has been the trend to 

more and more doors and records to 
the press, although there are few instances 
where this privilege has been abused. 

There is not a responsible editor in the 
Nation who does not willingly practice self- 
censorship in matters of national security. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree wholeheartedly 
with Mr. Beebe's statements and com- 
mend to my . the editorial from 
the February 22 edition of the Miami 
Herald: 

A BLL To Ler THE PEOPLE Know 

At a time when freedom of information 
seems of dubious worth to some o 
lawyers it is refreshing to find a lawyer and 
. Congressman advocating its expansion by 

aw. 

The law is a bill to amend and enlargê 
section 161 of the Revised Statutes, dealing 
with the authority of Federal officers and 
agencies to withhold information and lock 
up the records, The author is Florida’s Rep- 
resentative DANTE B. FASCELL, who introduced 
& similar bill in the last Congress. 

Some bureaucrats regard the people's busi- 
ness as their own private preserves. Over 
the years it has been more and more difi- 
cult to pry loose information from Federal 
bureaus and agencies and publish it where 
no national security Is involved, 

Mr. FAscELL’s bill, which passed the Senate 
last year but ran out of time in the House, 
voua go far to correct a frustrating situs- 

on. 

Government secrecy, you see, is not always 
a matter of national security. It can be 
to cover up mistakes. It can be employed 
to augment the power of an agency or its 
head. And it can induce laziness in those 
among us who are supposed to peddle the 
facts to the public. 

The Fascell bill specifically protects from 
disclosure all sensitive information, including 
records which can and should be withheld by 
Executive order. 

But it frees the rest for public examination. 
placing the burden of proof on the Federal 
agency which refuses to open its files. AS 
a clincher it vests district courts with the 
power to punish agency officials for contempt 
if they refuse to disclose records which are 
properly public. 

If such a law had existed in the past it 
is possible that the occasional scandals which 
beset the Congress might have been avoided. 
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The same surmise could apply to Government 
agencies which are prey to light-ngered op- 
erators until some sweating reporter or some 
inquisitive Congressman digs into the record. 

Letting the people know all about their 
Own business is not going to hurt them. 
This is an article of faith in our way of life 
Which Mr. Fasczit's bill happily affirms. It 
deserves the prompt approval of the 89th 
Congress. 


On February 28, Mr, William Baggs 
€ditorialized in the Miami News on the 
public's right to know. He said: 

The public's right to know is not a luxury 
in our country. It is essential to the demo- 
Cratic system. We don’t think anyone would 
dare try to take it away in one bite, but an 
awful lot of people would like to nibble it 
to death. 


He is absolutely right—and it is this 
“nibbling” we are trying to stop before 
Someone decides to take a big bite. 

The editorial follows: 


Government BY Secrecty—THe Puntic's 
Ricur To Enow Is ESSENTIAL TO Democracy 


Ralph Sewoll, president of the national 
Journaliam society, Sigma Delta Chi, said a 
few days ago that bar associations and other 
Special interest groups have “declared open 
Benson on the press“ 

Mr. Sewell was referring specifically to the 
Tush in some quarters to impose restraints 
On pretrial publicity in criminal arrests. 

This movement reached its height in New 
Jersey where the State supreme court issued 
an order prohibiting prejudicial statements 
by police officers, prosecutors, and defense 
lawyers. 

Some Senators and Congressmen are said 
to be contemplating legislation which would 
impose similar restrictions. In Florida, we 
read that a bill is to be introduced in the 
legislature along the same line. 

Another development in this direction is 
the order being drafted by Attorney General 
Nicholas Katzenbach to regulate the flow of 
information about Federal trials. 

Orders and legislation of this type are 
dangerous, not only to the press, but to the 
defendants whom the authorities are osten- 
Sibly trying to protect. In the last analysis, 
&ccess by the press and public to police and 
Court news is the best protection a defendant 
has against phony arrests and secret trials. 

This is not to say that newspapers have 
been innocent of abusing their rights in the 
Past, or that mistakes will not be made in 
the future. But we believe the press in this 
Country has come s long way toward matur- 
ity under self-imposed standards of decency 
and fairplay, and we think this self-discipline 
Will improve, 

In Florida, we are less concerned with this 
Problem for the moment than with a more 
immediate threat- to press freedom in the 
form of secrecy in government. 

The trend to government behind closed 
doors has been all the more marked since 
Gov. Haydon Burns assumed office in January 
and began barring the press from cabinet 
briefing seasions. 

Since then, accounts of important confer- 
ences at which the press is excluded have 
become rather commonplace, and the 
secrecy philosophy is spreading. 

Last week, House Speaker E. C. Rowell an- 
nounced that a 3-day briefing session for 35 

members of the legislature would 

be closed to the press and public on the 

ds that some of the legislators 

Might be inhibited about asking questions 
if observers were present. 

‘These attempts at secrecy in government 
are not new, nor are they limited to any 
One section of the country. In Tennessee, the 
State senate barred from its floor all reporters 
from the Nashville Tennessean because a re- 
porter from the paper had the temerity to re- 
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main in a committee meeting after the chalr- 
man declared it closed, 

A Federal judge enjoined the legislature 
from enforcing this high-handed resolution, 
but alarmingly, the judge said merely that 
the senate had gone too far, that it could 
haye ejected the reporter or held him in con- 
tempt. 

At the Federal level, Representative DANTE 
FASCELL, of Miami, has been trying to get a 
bill passed for years which would curb the 
notorious and growing tendency toward se- 
crecy in the executive bureaus. The bill is 
before the Congress again, hopefully, with a 
better chance of passage than it has had in 
the past. 

Almost inevitably, complaints about gov- 
erhment secrecy are answered with the con- 
tention that administrators and lawmakers 
can work much more efficiency without the 
press peeking over their shoulders. We con- 
cede this. But, as many thoughtful persons 
have pointed out, If efficlency were all we 
were concerned about, a dictatorship would 
be much preferable to a democracy. 

Castro decided soon after taking Cuba that 
press freedom was incompatible with his 
government. Just last week, Sukarno said 
Indonesia could no longer afford the luxury 
of a free press. 

The public’s right to know is not a luxury. 
in our country. It is essential to the demo- 
cratic system. We don't think anyone would 
dare try to take it away In one bite, but an 
awful lot of people would like to nibble it to 
death. 


On March 2, Jack Roberts, a well- 
known and respected writer for the 
Miami News devoted his column to the 
problems of the press in securing infor- 
mation on the national, as well as the 
local level. In referring to the local 
problem, he states: 

There's a growing tendency * * * to adopt 
the Federal scaredy cat attitude—particu- 
larly in law enforcement. A majority of the 
police * * * treat all information like a Fed- 
eral case. It's a sadistic little game they 
play with newsmen. The public ends up the 
loser. 


Also on February 22, the Fort Lauder- 
dale News carried an editorial by Mr. 
William A. Mullen expressing growing 
concern over the indiscriminate classifi- 
cation of material as secret by Govern- 
ment agencies. Mr. Mullen states: 

To be sure, newsmen should not expect to 
Invade offices and paw through records at 
Tandom. But they should be permitted to 
get facts and figures on how the public's 
interest is being served and how its money 
is being spent or wasted. 

Tt is not a privilege for a watchful press, it 
is a responsibility. 


The Fort Lauderdale News editorial 
follows: 


Fascett BILL IN CONGRESS WouLp DEFINE 
INFORMATION IN PUBLIC'S RIGHT To Know 


Nationally syndicated columnist David 
Lawrence commended on this page last Sat- 
urday on complaints of Washington news- 
men that President Johnson does not hold 
an adequate number of press conferences 
so that reporters can keep the public in- 
formed on Federal affairs and planning. 

It was Lawrence’s contention that the 
President is under no compulsion to con- 
duct regular meetings with the press; that in 
these days of instant news communication 
hesitancy in replying to a query on a deli- 
cate issue might convey the wrong meaning 
to a watching world, and that the real obli- 
gation of interrogating the chief executive 
rests with the Congress, anyway. 

Well, since the Federal lawmakers, with a 
few exceptions, are falling down on a job 
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of demanding more of a response from the 
White House on its fiscal maneuvering, its 
foreign aid operations, State Department 
security and a number of other points perti- 
nent to the day-to-day administration of 
our Federal Government, the White House 
press corps is correct in its complaints. 

In fact, with an administration that plays 
footsie with Russia and yet goes to the brink 
of war with Communists over Vietnam, and 
which has among lts officials one who be- 
lives in the propriety of news management, 
it is all the more important that the press 
keep à watchful eye on the national scene, 

To this effort, Representative DANTE Fas- 
k., of Miami, has submitted to the Con- 
gress a bill dealing with the authority of 
Federal officers and agencies to withhold in- 
formation and to deny access of public rec+ 
ords. The Fascell bill spells out the areas 
in which Federal officials could rightfully 
withhold information, such as national de- 
fenze and foreign policy secrets; investigative 
Information, personnel and medical files, 
privileged trade secrets, and a few others. 

Whatever its chances for enactment, the 
Fascell proposal is a good one and a sound 


. one, for it would as a law serve two very fun- 


damental purposes: First, it would delineate 
for the press and for public officials those 
areas that are within the public's right to 
know, and those which are not: 

Moreover, it would be a check on the pro- 
liferating tendency of bureaucrats and low 
echelon underlings to slap an arbitrary se- 
cret label on some of the most routine of 
matters, 

In introducing his bill, Fascrtx said: 

“Freedom of information is a subject 
which has aroused increasing concern and 
interest during recent years. Protection of 
the people's right to be fully informed on all 
matters becomes increasingly difficult as 
government grows in size and the historic 
tendency of bureaucracies toward self-con- 
tainment and repulsion of outside interfer- 
ence becomes entrenched. 

“Not only will my bill insure freedom of 
information to the public on all matters of 
public interest, but it will also contribute to 
& more orderly, more efficient, and more eco- 
nomical governmental operation.” 

Perhaps that reference to the possibility 
of more economical operation of government 
is a little wishful thinking, but FAsceLL is 
so right on his other points. 

By some strange alchemy, far too many 
elected officials and bureaucrats seem to 
transform when they assume governmental 
duties into haughty desk jockeys who regard 
the public as an annoyance and newsmen as 
their archenemles whose main purpose is to 
stir up trouble, And this is not restricted to 
the national level. 

While our own have had dif- 
culty in getting information from district 
offices of such units as the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, they also have had problems 
with some State and local agencies and city 
commissions who take it upon themselves 
to determine what information is in the pub- 
lic realm and what isn’t. 

To be sure, newsmen should not expect to 
Invade offices and paw through records at 
random. But they should be permitted to 
get facts and figures on how the public's in- 
terest is being served and how its moncy is 
being spent or wasted. 

This is not a privilege for a watchful press, 
it is a responsibility. Perhaps Congressman 
Fasce.t's bill could serve as a guideline for 
defining that which is public information at 
the State and local levels. 

A good way to keep a nation free is to keep 
it informed, from Presidential press confer- 
ence to a road board meeting. 


On February 25, another editorial on 
this same subject appeared in the Mobile 
Register. It states in part: 
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As government grows in size and cost, dan- 
ger of secrecy also growing may be expected 
unless more is done by Congress to protect 
the people’s right to know. 


The Mobile Register editorial follows: 


Brut To Berrer Prorecr PEOPLE'S Rronr To 
Know 


A bill to further loosen the lid on undue 
secrecy in Federal Government as a service 
to the people's right to know has been intro- 
duced in Congress by Representative DANTE 
B. Faschi, of Florida, a member of the House 
Commitee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Fascia. said in introducing his bill 
(H.R. 5013) that “We haye submitted much 
too long to abuse of power by agencies in 
withholding information from the public. 
Continued acquiescence in this practice, or 
ineffectual protests against it, will seriously 
undermine the integrity of the democratic 
process.” 

His measure proposes to require Federal 
agencies to make their records available for 
public examination unless the information 
falls into categories expressly exempted. 

The Florida Congressman made clear his 
disappointment over the results of a 1958 
move by Congress to lessen secrecy in Gov- 
ernment. 

That action—a one sentence amendment 
of a statute—"forced the agencies to revise 
the verbalisms by which they decline to fur- 
nish information, but has had no perceptible 
effect in increasing the availability of infor- 
mation to the public,” Mr. FAscELL said. 

He added that the “discouraging results 
of this law have demonstrated that a much 
stronger positive measure must be enacted 
if the dangerous trend to more and more 
secrecy in Government is to be halted." 

Indeed, complaints about secrecy appear 
to have become more pronounced instead of 
diminishing in recent years. 

Congressman Fasceiu’s conclusion is that 
two steps are necessary to assure that the 
public “gets the information it is entitled 
to have about public business.” 

1. “Congress must affirm by statute the 
legal right of any member of the public to 
have access to all public records, unless they 
fall within carefully defined exceptions.” 

2. “A method of enforcing that right must 
be provided.” 

His bill, Mr. Fasc. commented, is de- 
signed to meet both of these requirements.” 

He said further: “Because conditions of 

have been allowed to develop to an 
unhealthy degree, prompt and energetic 
measures are required to reverse this trend. 
Nothing less than a clear recognition of the 
public’s interest in scrutinizing public records 
as a legal right, coupled with a judicial rem- 
edy to enforce that right, will suffice to 
accomplish this objective.” 

As often is said of proposals considered to 
be worthy, the Fascell bill gives the impres- 
sion of being a step in the right direction. 

Something more effective definitely should 
be done in behalf of the people's right to 
know about the public business, in this case 
meaning the affairs of Federal Government. 

Even such a bill as the Congressman from 
Florida is sponsoring would cause surprise if 
it adequately met the need. But at least it 
carries the promise of progress against the 
practice of short-changing the people on in- 
formation which should be available. 

In a thoroughly justified slap at denying 
access to Government information without 
adequate reason, Mr. Fasce.t told the House: 

Everyone pays lipservice to the principle 
that, the people must be fully informed 
about the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment if it is to remain their servant and 
not become their master. 

“But no one in this House has to be re- 
minded how wide is the gap between pro- 
fessed adherence to this principle and the 
actual practice of Government agencies. 
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Repeated rebuffs suffered by Members of 
Congress, representatives of the press, and 
ordinary citizens in efforts to get informa- 
tion which there is no legitimate ground for 
keeping secret have made us all aware that 
it is becoming harder and harder to find out 
what goes on in the Government.” 

As Government grows in size and cost, dan- 
ger of secrecy also growing may be expected 
unless more is done by Congress to protect 
the people's right to know. 

Congress should haye taken more positive 
action long before now to better protect the 
people in this important right. 

Thomas Jefferson, in one of his many ex- 
pressions of faith in the people, said “when 
the people are well informed, and things get 
so far wrong as to attract their notice, they 
may be relied on to set them to rights.” 

Their knowledge of what goes on in Goy- 
ernment—of how the public business is han- 
died—is seriously curtailed when undue se- 
crecy is practiced widely and constantly. 

True it is that Jefferson also said all na- 
tions have found it necessary that for the 
advantageous conduct of their affairs some of 
their proceedings, at least, should remain 
known to their executive functionary only.” 

But Thomas Jefferson obviously had no in- 
tention of defending flagrant abuse of se- 
crecy such as has come to be so unhealthy 
in Government and so unfair and offensive 
to the people in this age. 


Representative Robison’s Testimony Be- 
fore the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
on Proposals of the Johnson Adminis- 
tration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1965 


Mr, ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, granted to me February 11, I 
include the following text of my testi- 
mony before the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, Wednesday, March 3, on the plan 
of the Johnson administration to close 
many facilities of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the announcement by the Veterans’ 
Administration of its intent to close 11 vet- 
erans hospitals, 16 regional offices, and 4 
domiciliaries throughout the country has not 
only brought a storm of protests from irate 
citizens and groups from all corners of the 
land, but also has raised some interesting 
questions which, as yet, have gone unan- 
swered. The State of New York seems to 
have been singularly honored in this an- 
nouncement. Some 10 percent of this Na- 
tion’s veteran population resides in the State 
of New York; yet almost 20 percent of the fa- 
cilities to be eliminated under the present 
plan are also in New York. 

Although none of these six facilities lies 
within my congressional district, of partic- 
ular interest and concern to me are the hos- 
pital and domiciliary at Bath, and the re- 
gional office in Syracuse, both of which are 
on the list to be closed. 

The effect of the closing of the regional 
office in Syracuse has been overshadowed by 
the strong emotional reaction to the 
announced closing of the variou hospitals 
and domiciliaries. Therefore, I should like 
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to comment first on the closing of the Syra- 
cuse office. 

In a letter to me dated January 13, 1965, 
Mr. Driver points out that one of the bene- 
fits of this proposed consolidation will be 
“increased effectiveness and efficiency that 
result from greater productivity * * * with- 
out impairing the quality of service * *." 
He further states, “We considered especially 
the factors of communications and distance. 
In a recent analysis of regional offices, it was 
found that in fiscal year 1964 approximately 
90 percent of contacts with regional offices 
were by mall and about 10 percent by per- 
sonal contact or telephone.” 

Information available to me shows that, 
during calendar year 1964, the Syracuse re- 
gional office handled 16,085 personal visits, 
21,318 phone interviews, and 1,020 personal 
visits by service officers. Using Mr. Driver's 
own formula then, some 380,000 total con- 
tacts of all types were seemingly processed 
by the Syracuse office last year, I seriously 
question whether the addition of this volume 
of business to that already handled in Buffalo 
will really result in “Increased effectiveness 
and efficiency.” 

A county veterans’ service officer from my 
district also points out that he can presently 
make a round trip to the Syracuse office in 
half a day and still put in a half day in his 
office. However, a trip to the Buffalo office 
for the same purpose will, at best, be an 
all-day proposition, perhaps even overnight. 
Since his annual budget, including travel, 15 
limited to $1,000, this added time and expense 
will probably result in a reduction of service 
to the veterans in his area. 

Finally, I would like to add that the Syra- 
cuse office has always afforded excellent serv- 
ice to me and the member of my staff; if 
this Is an indication of the quality of the 
similar services rendered to the individual 
veteran, it is not something to be lightly 
tossed aside, 

Now, as regards the closing of the center 
at Bath; the immediate adverse effect this 
closing will have on the local economy is 
obvious. There are presently over 600 people 
employed at the veterans’ center in Bath; 
a figure which represents 10 percent of the 
entire population of the village, and 5 per- 
cent of that of the town. The dislocation 
of these employees will reduce the annual 
payroll to the community by some $3.7 
million. 

The side effects this closing would haye on 
the economy are likewise evident. The paro- 
chial school in Bath, which has just com- 
pleted an expensive expansion of its facilities, 
expects a reduction of about 25 percent in 
its student enrollment; a similar situation 
will probably exist in the public school 
system. 

Many of the employees at the center in 
Bath are also homeowners. The resulting 
flooding of the market as these homes are 
put up for sale can cause the bottom to drop 
out of the market, and many will be forced to 
take considerable losses on their property— 
if they are able to sell at all, 

I know full well that such economic con- 
siderations alone cannot and should not be 
advanced in support of an argument that 
such a Federal facility—or any Federal fa- 
cility—should be continued. At the same 
time, however, these are appropriate matters 
to consider in connection with your decision 
as to whether or not this facility is needed 
from a service standpoint and whether or 
not its proposed closing—in the total context 
of the problem—represents true, as opposed 
to false, economy. 

Returning, now, to Mr. Driver's letter, he 
tells me that among the reasons for closing 
Bath is the fact that several of the existing 
buildings are “in need of modernization or 
replacement, which would be too costly to 
modernize or replace.” Yet, a brief glance 
at the VA budget for 1966 will reveal a $97 
million item for construction of hospitals 
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and domiciliaries. Included in this figure is 
$15,109,000 for the first phase of replacement 
and modernization at North port, N.Y.. and $1 
milllon for site acquisition for a 1,000-bed 
hospital at Long Island, N.Y, Surely this is 
a contradictory policy to be pursuing. 

Much has been made of the reported sav- 
ings that will result from the closing of the 
target facilities—allegedly $23.5 million an- 
nhually, While the Veterans’ Administration 
has taken the stand that these facilities are 
no longer required nor necessary, not only do 
they see justification for the expenditure of 
the $97 million I mentioned before, but an- 
Other look at the budget will show that the 
VA feels the need to maintain a staff of 500 
permanent employees, at an annual cost to 
the taxpayer of more than $4.5 million, for 
“construction of hospital and domicilliary 
facilities.’ Again, a seeming contradiction. 

Before the proposed closings were deter- 
Mined upon, every effort should have been 
Made by the VA to find different uses for 
these operations which may be about to close 
their doors. It seems inconceivable to me 
that the VA would abandon the $20 million 
establishment at Bath completely when 
there is an admitted need for more psychiat- 
Tic and neurological treatment facilities. 
Perhaps the Bath center could still be con- 
verted to this use, for surely it is more eco- 
Nomical to modernize and utilize an existing 
3 than to replace it with new construc- 

on. 

Mr. Driver claims, too, that because of the 
relatively small number of hospital beds at 
Bath, the wide range of clinical services re- 
Quired cannot be provided. This is perhaps 
true—the hospital may very well be too small 
to provide for every eventuality. However, 
I would like to quote from a letter received 
in my office from a doctor associated with 
the Guthrie Clinic in Sayre, Pa., who has 
been a consultant in internal medicine and 
Gastroenterology to the Bath VA for approxi- 
mately 16 years: The problems of medicine 
are not the same in this institution (Bath) 
&s they are in a private hospital, or clinic- 
hospital. The age group is higher; the 
Motivation of the patient to get back to a 
full occupation is not economic, and because 
of age, many limitations of rehabilitation 
are encountered. * * * Some specialized 
Services of the Veterans’ Administration are 
not available at the Bath Hospital, but these 
Seem to be adequately covered in nearby in- 
stitutions.” 

Again referring to Mr. Driver's letter, he 
States unequivocally: “It is no longer in the 
best interest of veterans for a domi 
Such as the one at Bath to be located in 
Tural area where the range of medical serv- 
ice, community, vocational, and social re- 
Sources are limited.” It is quite evident 
from the mail that has poured into my office 
that this decision was reached without con- 
Sultation of those most affected—the vet- 
erans themselves. It has been brought to 
my attention time and again that the vet- 
erans in the Bath home are very happy where 
they are, and for the most part are not at all 
pleased with the prospect of leaving Bath to 
go to some other place, as yet unknown to 
Most of them, but surely to be remote from 
their families and friends. This is the hu- 
Man side of the problem—the tragic side— 
8 wage is also most worthy of your considera- 

ion. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to express my views on this matter 
to this committee. I am sure you will hear 
far more expert testimony from both sides, 
and I am sure your committee will reach an 
equitable solution. But in doing so, please 
remember that our responsibility to care for 
the needs of our many veterans of World War 
TI in their later years will soon be upon us. 
We must be prepared to meet those needs, 
but I doubt that the administration has 
taken the right road to permit us to do so. 
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Bring Back the Braceros 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, News- 
week magazine has never been accused of 
being conservative, probusiness, anti- 
labor, or anti-Democrat. 

Therefore, the report in the March 8, 
1965, issue of Newsweek is most interest- 
ing and heartening for the fruit and 
vegetable farmers, the harvesting of 
whose crops depends upon stoop labor. 

Even Gov. Pat Brown, of California, 
who was one of the loudest opponents of 
the bracero law, Public Law 78, has now 
changed his mind, admitted that he was 
wrong and now has urgently petitioned 
the Secretary of Labor to admit Mexican 
nationals to prevent drastic crop spoilage 
in California. 

Governor Brown has now recognized 
that the domestic labor supply is inade- 
quate, in spite of paying a higher wage 
than the low-skilled workers can earn at 
any other work. He now sees California 
growers, processors, and shippers eyeing 
a better labor climate in Mexico where 
reliable labor is available in sufficient 
numbers. He now sees employment go- 
ing down—not up—as a result of the ex- 
clusion of Mexican workers. He now 
sees taxes, badly needed for schools, 
highways, and mounting welfare, dimin- 
ishing. He sees a general business reces- 
sion in California unless California’s 
No. 1 industry—agriculture—can be as- 
sured of adequate labor now. 

Now that Governor Brown has seen 
enough to understand, I trust the Secre- 
tary of Labor and his staff will recog- 
nize and understand the principal con- 
tributing cause of chaos in California— 
insufficient assurance of adequate labor. 
The deficiency can be quickly corrected 
by certifying the admission of Mexican 
nationals under Public Law 414 where 
domestic labor is not available. 

The Newsweek article follows: 

CALIFORNIA: BRING Back THE BRACEROS 

As every California farmer knows, it still 
takes plenty of human hands to tend the 
cornucopia that spews forth nearly half the 
Nation's supply of vegetables, fruits, and 
nuts. And until last December, when U.S. 
Public Law 78 expired, most of the hands that 
brought in California's bounty belonged to 
Mexican braceros—or migrant farmworkers. 

To California's Democrats in Congress, and 
to Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, logic was 
on the side of letting the bracero agreement 
lapse. Surely, they reasoned, most of the 
70,000 harvesters required would come from 
the swelling ranks of California's own unem- 
ployed (now totaling 519,000, or 6 percent of 
the State's work force). 

As it turned out, Brown was wrong, and 
Republicans like new Senator GEORGE 
Monrur, who wanted to continue bracero 
labor, were right. Already California's 
farmers are in an acute bind. In coastal 
Ventura County, the lemon harvest is lagging 
because grove owners are short some 1,000 
pickers. And in southern California's Im- 
perial Valley, much of the date crop is spoil- 
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ing on the trees because there simply aren't 
enough workers to go around. 

Last week, Brown faced up to the hard fact 
that Americans, generally, are loath to do 
such squatting, back-tormenting stoop labor, 
even at the improved minimum State wage 
of $1.40 an hour. After an inspection tour of 
date groves near Indio, Brown sent off a letter 
to Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, most 
urgently asking him to allow Mexican labor- 
ers back over the border—this time under the 
Immigration Act (Public Law 414). 

In Washington at the weekend, Wirtz hud- 
dled with California Congressmen, but re- 
fused to act on their request. He told the 
lawmakers he wasn't satisfied that California 
has done as much as it can to recruit do- 
mestic farmworkers—a stance that did noth- 
ing to reassure the farmers, Shutting down 
one of his three canneries, a big tomato 
grower said: “All we are seeking is assur- 
ance of an adequate labor supply so it is 
worth our while to risk planting.” 


Washington State Senate Resolution Peti- 
tions Congress To Protect North Pacif- 
ic Salmon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 17, 1965, the Washington State 
Senate passed a resolution petitioning 
Congress to take all appropriate action 
necessary to preserve the North Pacific 
salmon industry. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of this resolution at this point: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 1965-24 


(By Senators Robert L, Charette, August P. 
Mardesich, R. Frank Atwood, and Ted G, 
Peterson) 

Whereas in the words of the late Cordell 
Hull, issued in 1937, when he was Secretary 
of State: “Large bodies of American citizens 
are of the opinion that the salmon runs of 
Bristol Bay and elsewhere in Alaskan waters 
are an American resource; that the salmon 
fisheries relate to and are linked with the 
American Continent, particularly the North- 
west area; and, that for all purposes, 
the salmon Industry is in fact a part of the 
economic life of the Pacific Northwest coast. 
The fact that salmon taken from waters off 
the Alaskan coast are spawned and hatched 
in American waters, adds further to the con- 
viction that there is in these waters a special 
and unmistakable American interest”; and 

Whereas the North American salmon would 
cease to exist were it not for the continu- 
ing restrictions of the United States and 
Canadian conservation policies; and 

Whereas the North Pacific salmon fisheries 
have a special importance to our coastal com- 
munities as a source of livelihood, and to the 
Nation as a food and industrial resource; 
and 

Whereas it is vital to maintain these fish- 
eries on a sustained yield basis; and 

Whereas widespread Japanese fishing for 
salmon, using highly efficient new methods 
and techniques, seriously threatens the North 
American salmon fisheries with depletion if 
not destruction; and 

Whereas the 1953 North Pacific Fisheries 
Treaty entered into between the United 
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States, Canada, and Japan is now in process 
of renegotiations; and 

Whereas present Japanese fishing policies 
urgently require establishment of additional 
controls west of the present treaty line: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Washington, That we do respectfully petition 
the Congress of the United States to consider 
with the greatest care the value of our salmon 
fisheries to Alaska, to the Pacific Northwest, 
and to the Nation as a whole, and to take all 
appropriate action necessary to preserve this 
industry by insisting upon language in the 
revised treaty that will furnish adequate pro- 
tection for it; and be it further 
. Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 

sent to the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States, to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Member of Con- 
gress from the State of Washington, and to 
the Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior, 

Wann BOWDEN, 

Secretary of the Senate 


x 
\ 


Voice of Democracy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States conducts a Voice of Democ- 
racy contest among the Nation’s high 
school students. This year again more 
than 250,000 young Americans partic- 
ipated in the contest, submitting scripts 
on the subject of “The Challenge of 
Citizenship.” The winning contestant 
from each State is brought to the Na- 
tion’s Capital as guests of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars for the final judging 
when top awards of four scholarships are 
presented to the four national winners. 

I am proud to advise that this year's 
winner from the State of Maryland is 
Paul R. Panitz, of Bethesda, in my con- 
gressional district. I include his script 
here and commend it to my colleagues as 
an outstanding example of the devotion 
and dedication and patriotism of our 
young people: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP, 1964-65 

(By Paul R. Panitz) 

I am a teenager. I am often represented 
as a reckless, wánton individual, with no 
concern for the future. My generation has 
been called lost and beat. And yet I am 
deeply concerned about my country and the 
responsibilities of my citizenship. I have 
never witnessed the horrors of a world war. 
Armed insurrection and guerrilla warfare are 
only words to me, because such things hap- 
pen only in distant lands. But I realize 
that these are not the only threats to a 
free society. The real challenges to freedom 
are more subtle. They creep slowly but 
surely to undermine constitutional govern- 
ment and democratic heritage. What should 
I do? How can I help fight an unseen 
enemy? How can 1 of 200 million people 
make a real contribution? Or is it my 
destiny to fall back on the achievements of 
my predecessors and reap the fruits of their 
struggle for freedom? 

In Genesis, when Cain is asked about his 
brother Abel, he replies, “Am I my brother’s 
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keeper?” I ask myself the same question. 
Is the man in Appalachia who has lost his 
job because the mines failed—is he my re- 
sponsiblilty? Is the Negro in the South, 
without a job, unskilled and socially outcast, 
also my responsibility? Yes. They are my 
fellow citizens whose actions directly affect 
me, economically, politically, and socially. 
A democracy is only as strong as the rights 
possessed by its minority groups. In the 
quick time of the atom, anything that de- 
prives any fellow citizen of even a portion of 
freedom, is catastrophic to me and to society 
as a whole, And my generation has truly 
been active; civil rights workers in Missis- 
sippi, rehabilitation volunteers in West Vir- 
ginia, social workers in New York City, and 
now, a Domestic Peace Corps. 

No citizen can fulfill his obligation to so- 
ciety by accepting new laws and regulations 
with a shrug, without considering their con- 
stitutionality and their conformity with the 
American philosophy of individual liberty. 
Laws are made to be obeyed; disregard for 
law is anarchy. But in a democracy it is 

that laws will be challenged and 
tested, and it is only the citizen who can do 
this; only he can fight to preserve his rights. 
He cannot be satisfied with what others have 
done before him. To fight nonviolently, 
means that he must have a fund of facts 
and know them thoroughly, for the greatest 
weapon a citizen can wield is the invincible 
power of knowledge, 

We have reached a point in history when 
the push of a button can send the entire 
world to destruction in a matter of minutes. 
This is hardly a neighborly thought, yet it 
is an inescapable fact that not only are the 
fortunes of all Americans trreyocably inter- 
twined, but so also are the destinies of all 
men on our shrinking planet. We are re- 
sponding to this togetherness with the Peace 
Corps, the symbol of the new generation. 
Young Americans are in the far 
reaches of the earth to mold the common as- 
pirations of peoples everywhere into a bright 
destiny. There will always be young people 
with beards and fanatical beliefs, and those 
without any beliefs, letting the world pass 
them by. But let us take no notice of them, 
The rest of us have the desire and are striv- 
ing to fulfill the responsibilities of our citi- 
zenship. Yes, I am brother's keeper, not 
only in my community, my State, my coun- 
try, but in an International sense, aspiring 
to build a bright future on a bleak past, 


Texas and Minnesota Receiving High 
Poverty Fund Allotments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with sincere interest and deep 
concern that I recently read an enlight- 
ening article entitled, Who's Favored 
With Poverty Dollars,” from the Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., Journal. The article 
clearly illustrates that President John- 
son's home State of Texas and Vice Pres- 
ident Humpnurey’s home State of Minne- 
sota are receiving unusually high 
allocations of funds for the administra- 
tion’s so-called war on poverty program. 

This body has been told time and time 
again of the intense and severe poverty 
existing in Appalachia in general and in 
the State of West Virginia in particular. 


March 3 


From the Democratic primary campaigns 
of 1960 through today, the administra- 
tions of two Presidents of the United 
States have told us how much they are 
doing for this area. 

According to this article, Texas is re- 
ceiving 23 times as much money for their 
poverty programs than is West Virginia, 
and Minnesota is receiving 3 times as 
much money for its poverty program as 
is West Virginia. 

Perhaps if Texas’ and Minnesota's 
U.S. Senators had been representing the 
best interests of their respective States 
during the 1950’s and in one instance 
during the early 1960's, then these States 
would not be needing money to combat 
poverty, but would instead have unpar- 
alleled prosperity. 

Let me make one thing clear, I do not 
agree with these spend-now-pay-later 
poverty programs, but I do believe, in 
the best interests of Alabama and the 
Nation, that if funds are going to be 
spent for eliminating poverty, they 
should be spent on a basis of genuine 
need rather than for any possible politi- 
cal purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include this article in the Record, 
and I commend it to the attention of 
every Member of this distinguished 
body: 

Wuo’s Favorep Wirra Poverty DOLLARS? 

West Virginians received some pre-Christ- 
mas news which should be counted among 
the good variety. After all of these years of 
the politicians telling us how poverty strick- 
en we are here in West Virginia, we note 
that on the first tentative allocation of funds 
for President Johnsons “war on poverty.“ 
our State ranks 26th down the line in money 
to be spent. 

We are to be allotted the grand sum of ' 
$423,811. This averages out to almost 25 
cents per person. That really ought to wipe 
out our poverty in a hurry, 

While West Virginia is to get $423,811 for 
the “war on poverty,” guess how much is 
assigned to the fabulously wealthy State of 
Texas which just happens to be the home 
of President Johnson, $9,776,483. Admitted- 
ly, the population of Texas is almost 5 
times that of West Virginia, but it is going 
to get 23 times as much as West Virginia for 
the “war on poverty.” 

Minnesota, which is the home of Vice 
President Hunert Humpnrer, has just about 
twice West Virginia's population but it is a8- 
signed $1,449,407, or more than three times 
as much as West V. 

New Jersey, which has always been re- 

as one of our wealthier States, is be- 
ing allocated the top amount of “war on 
poverty” money, $12,456,361. Kentucky, 
where a determined effort is being made to 
get rid of the two Republican senators, is to 
be the recipient of the second highest 
amount, $10,416,242. 

President Johnson’s own proud State of 
Texas ranks third with Oregon in fourth spot 
at $8,219,670. Oregon's population is just 
about the same as West Virginia's but they 
must be really hard up there financially to 
qualify for 20 times the amount set up for us. 

We are not quarreling about the amount 
but we are quarreling about West Virginis 
always being labeled among the poverty 
stricken. The next time President Johnson 
or Vice President Humpnrry or even David 
and Chet come carpetbagging around West 
Virigina and expressing their sympathy over 
our sad plight, West Virginians can hold 
their heads high and tell these do-gooders to 
clean up their own backyards. 

Their home State poverty Is obviously worse 
than ours because we are sure these politi- 
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Clans who were so solicitous in the pre-elec- 
tion days would not let us down after the 
election, particularly since the great ma- 
jority of West Virginians dutifully voted the 
Straight Democratic ticket. 


The Acreage-Poundage Tobacco Bill, 
H.R. 5721 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Tobacco Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture today ap- 
Proved legislation providing for acreage- 
poundage marketing quotas for Flue- 
Cured tobacco, beginning in 1965. The 
Poundage quota program would supplant 
the present acreage allotment and mar- 
keting quota program, if two-thirds or 
More of the farmers vote for the change 
in a referendum. 

I have called a meeting of the full 
Committee on Agriculture for next Tues- 
day, for the purpose of taking final 
committee action on the bill, H.R. 5721. 

The Tobacco Subcommittee acted this 
Morning after we received a letter from 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman en- 
dorsing the bill as embracing the best 
Plan yet presented for tobacco acre- 
age-poundage quotas. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation reflects 
the determination of a substantial num- 
ber of tobacco farmers to keep their pro- 
duction in line with their markets. 

The tobacco program has been the 
Most successful of all farm programs. 


In the 32 years we have been operating 


farm programs, the tobacco program has 
cost the Government only $38 million, 
and during that time the Federal and 
State Governments have collected $52 
billion in taxes on tobacco and tobacco 
broducts. 

In recent years, however, excessive 
Supplies have accumulated because of 
Substantial increases in per acre yields. 
Surpluses now endanger our tobacco pro- 
fram. Moreover, we have failed to share 
in the increase in the world tobacco 
trade. 

In order to provide a more effective 
Method of maintaining supplies in line 
With demand, to improve the quality of 
U.S. tobacco and to increase exports, 
Many producers came forward with the 
Suggestion that we supplement the pres- 
ent marketing quota program for tobac- 
Co, which is operated on an acreage basis, 
by the addition of farm poundage quotas. 

On February 8, I introduced H.R. 4532, 
the acreage-poundage bill prepared by 
the Department at the request of a num- 
ber of leading tobacco producers. Sub- 
Sequently, our Tobacco Subcommittee 
held public hearings in Washington and 
An the Flue-cured tobacco producing area. 
We found that many farmers from the 
Principal producing States—Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida—were not satisfied with the 
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legislation. We received their sugges- 
tions, and now we have revised the legis- 
lation to make it more equitable for 
farmers. 

It is our intention to complete action 
on the legislation as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, so that the tobacco producers may 
have the opportunity to express them- 
selves freely in a referendum on whether 
they want acreage-poundage quotas in 
1965. 

Mr. Speaker, when this proposal for 
acreage-poundage quotas first was sub- 
mitted I said then it would be difficult to 
write a simple and equitable bill, even 
after our committee had done the very 
best it could do. The bill in its present 
draft is complicated, involved, and far 
from simple. It certainly is not perfect. 
Copies will be made available and I hope 
farmers and all others interested will 
study carefully all of the bill’s provisions. 
We still are open to suggestions for any 
improvements in this bill that can be 
made prior to its final enactment. 

I especially want to commend Chair- 
man WATKINS M. Assirr and all the 
members of the Tobacco Subcommittee 
for their dedicated work in improving 
and refining this acreage-poundage legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the Members of 
this body are not familiar with the acre- 
age-poundage approach to adjusting the 
production of a crop to its markets. 
Therefore, with the indulgence of the 
Members, I shall discuss in some detail 
the provisions of the bill approved this 
morning by our Tobacco Subcommittee. 

Under the proposed legislation, in addi- 
tion to the acreage allotment, a poundage 
quota would be established for each farm. 
However, such poundage quotas would 
not become effective for any kind of to- 
bacco unless they are approved by two- 
thirds or more of the farmers voting in a 
special referendum. 

A preliminary farm yield, in the case 
of Flue-cured tobacco, would be estab- 
lished for each individual farm by aver- 
aging the yield per acre for that farm 
for the 3 highest years during the 5 years 
1959-63. 

A community average yield would be 
established for each community by aver- 
ageing the yield per acre for the 3 high- 
est years during the 5 years, 1959-1963. 
In counties having less than 500 acres 
allotted in 1964; the entire county would 
be considered as one community. 

If the preliminary farm yield is as 
much as 80 percent but not more than 
120 percent of the community yield, no 
adjustment would be made in the pre- 
liminary farm yield. This means that 
no adjustment will be made in the 
“preliminary farm yield" on more than 
90 percent of the farms. 

If the preliminary farm yield is less 
than 80 percent of the community yield, 
it will be adjusted upward to 80 percent 
of the community average yield. 

If the preliminary farm yield exceeds 
120 percent of the community yield, the 
preliminary farm yield will be adjusted 
downward by averaging: First, the 3- 
high-years’ average of the farm's his- 
torical yield given a weighting of 3; 
second, the national average yield goal— 
1,854 pounds per acre—given a weight- 
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ing of 1; but, third, the preliminary farm 
yield canont be adjusted below 120 per- 
cent of the community yield. 

Under the proposed legislation, the 
Secretary would set a national market- 
ing quota at about 1,125 million pounds. 
A quota in this amount, plus an addi- 
tional quantity that may be marketed 
because farms would be allowed to mar- 
ket 10 percent over their quotas, might 
result in marketings in the neighborhood 
of 1,200 million pounds. But to the ex- 
tent farms do market over their quotas 
in 1965, this overage will be com- 
pensated for next year by reductions in 
such farms’ quotas next year. The ex- 
pected levels of marketings under the 
acreage-poundage approach would allow 
for an orderly reduction in loan stocks. 

This bill provides that the Secretary 
establish a national average yield goal 
which he determines will improve or in- 
sure the useability of the tobacco and in- 
crease the net returns per pound to the 
growers. On the basis of research data 
now available, it is estimated that the 
national average yield goal for Flue- 
cured tobacco would be 1,854 pounds per 
acre for 1965. 

Preliminary farm yields for all farms 
will be weighted by the respective allot- 
ments to derive a national average yield. 
This weighted national average yield will 
be divided by the national average yield 
goal. The factor thus obtained will be 
applied uniformly to all preliminary 
farm yields to meet the national average 
yield goal. The Department estimates 
that this adjustment will reduce prelimi- 
nary farm yields for Flue-cured tobacco 
from 7 to 8 percent. 

A national acreage allotment will be 
determined by dividing the national mar- 
keting quota by the national average 
yield goal. This results in a national 


sacreage allotment of 606,800 acres for 


flue-cured tobacco for 1965. 

A national acreage factor will be de- 
termined by dividing the new 1965 na- 
tional acreage allotment by the national 
acreage allotment currently in effect for 
the 1965 crop of Flue-cured tobacco— 
514,265 acres. This factor would be 
about 1.180 and would restore the 1965 
farm acreage allotments to about 95 
percent of the 1964 acreage allotments. 

The farm acreage allotment multiplied 
by the farm yield gives the farm pound- 
age quota. 

The bill provides that a reserve not in 
excess of 1 percent of the national acre- 
age allotment to be made available for 
the correction of errors, adjusting in- 
equities and for allotment to new farms. 

For future years, the bill provides that 
the national marketing quota will be 
established at an amount that is desir- 
able to maintain an adequate supply or 
to affect an orderly reduction of excessive 
supplies. 

The bill permits each farm to market 
10 percent more than the farm’s pound- 
age quota without penalty, but any ex- 
cess marketings will be deducted from 
the farm acreage allotment and pound- 
age quota in subsequent years. 

As at present, price support would be 
available for all farms that do not ex- 
ceed their farm acreage allotments. 
Price support would cease to be avail- 
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able, however, when marketings exceed 
110 percent of the poundage quota. 

Mr. Speaker, I am receiving inquiries 
as to the principal revisions made by 
the Tobacco Subcommittee in the pro- 
posed legislation as originally introduced. 
These revisions are as follows: 

The original bill provided for a county 
average yield, which was the simple 
average yield per acre in the county for 
the 5 years, 1959-63, for use in establish- 
ing ranges upon which adjustments 
would be made in preliminary farm 
yields. The revised bill provides for the 
establishment of a community average 
yield, which is determined by averaging 
the yield per acre in the community for 
the 3 highest years of the 5 years, 
1959-63, for this purpose. 

If the preliminary farm yield is as 
much as 80 percent and not in excess 
of 120 percent of the community average 
yield, no adjustment will be made in 
the preliminary farm yield. In the orig- 
inal bill, these limits were 70 and 130 
percent of the county average yield. 

If the preliminary farm yield is less 
than 80 percent of the community yield, 
it will be increased to 80 percent of the 
community average yield. The original 
bill provided that any preliminary farm 
yield below 70 percent of the county aver- 


age yield would be increased to 70 per- 


cent of the county average yield. 

If the preliminary farm yield exceeds 
120 percent of the community average 
yield, it will be adjusted downward by 
averaging: First, the 3 high years’ aver- 
age of the farm's historical yield given 
a weighting of three; second, the na- 
tional average yield goal—i,854 pounds 
per acre—given a weighting of one; but, 
third, the preliminary farm yield can- 
not be adjusted below 120 percent of the 
community average yield. The original 
bill provided that any preliminary farm 
yleld above 120 percent of the county 
average yicld would be reduced to 130 
percent of the county average yield. 

The original bill provided that each 
farmer could market 5 percent more than 
his poundage quota without penalty the 
first year the acreage-poundage program 
was in effect. Under the revised bill, 
each farmer can market 110 percent of 
his farm poundage quota in any year 
without penalty, but any such excess 
marketings will be deducted from the 
farm’s quota for the following year. 

As provided in the original bill, the 
acreage-poundage program could not be 
in effect for any kind of tobacco unless 
it is approved by two-thirds or more of 
the farmers voting in a special refer- 
endum. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has proposed that only a majority 
vote be required to make the acreage- 
poundage program effective. 

Mr. Speaker, sponsors of the acreage- 
poundage marketing quota program for 
tobacco claim for it the following advan- 
tages: 


First. Acreage allotments could be 
larger, as the poundage quotas would 
provide protection against excessive 
marketings. 
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Second. Each farmer could aim at 
producing high quality tobacco without 
losing part of his share in the market 
to other farmers who strive for the ut- 
most production from their allotted acre- 
ages at the expense of quality. 

Third. Farmers would have a new 
element of flexibility since they could 
carry over unused quotas from one year 
to the next. 

Fourth. Sales and exports would be 
increased through improved quality. 

Fifth. Producer income would be in- 
creased. by increased sales, improved 
quality and lower production costs. 


Sixth. Supplies of tobacco would be 
kept in better balance with demand with 
less cost to the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including with these 
Temarks a copy of the letter I received 
from Secretary Freeman. The letter 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1965. 
Hon, Hanotp D. CooLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been apprised 
of the modifications the Tobacco Subcom- 
mittee has made in the proposed legislation 
providing for acreage-poundage marketing 
quotas for tobacco as a result of its public 
hearings and deliberations in which officials 
of the Department participated. 

The Department appreciates the careful 
consideration the subcommittee has given to 
the suggestions which have been made for 
improving the acreage-poundage approach, 
especially those provisions relating to the es- 
tablishment of farm yields and farm pound- 
age quotas on a fair and equitable basis. We 
appreciate also that officials of the Depart- 
ment were asked to participate in the sub- 
committee's deliberations, 

In our letter of February 4, 1965, reporting 
on the proposed legislation, we advised that 
such legislation was in accord with the rec- 
ommendation contained in the President's 
message on agriculture. At that time, we 
submitted a revised draft of the proposed 
legislation and advised that the Department 
would give you and the committee its full 
cooperation in obtaining legislation to pro- 
vide tobacco growers the opportunity to de- 
cide for themselyes the type of program they 
desire. 

The proposed legislation may not be per- 
fect in every respect, but it has been im- 
proved as a result of the subcommittee’s 
hearings and deliberations. These hearings 
and deliberations have strengthened our 
convictions of the need for the enactment of 
legislation to provide for acreage-poundage 
marketing quotas for the 1965 crop of Flue- 
cured tobacco, 

The Department concurs in the modifica- 
tions made by the Tobacco Subcommittee 
and again urges that legislation be enacted 
to permit growers an opportunity to decide 
for themselves the type of program they de- 
sire for the 1965 crop of Flue-cured tobacco, 


Sincerely, 
ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresscs may bo 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


March 8, 1965 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Rxconn at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at i cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of 8 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Governmen® 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work fof 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of thé 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be 
a credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 

9). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Improvement of Our Cities and Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, today 
in the midst of dynamic changes occur- 
ing in the structure of our society, we 
have before us a farsighted and imag- 
inative outward thrust for conserving 
our neighborhoods. 

Emphasizing man's total environment, 
the administration’s proposal will bring 
together communities of interest—the 
centers for development of necessary 
ideas and enthusiasm vital to the mold- 
ing of the Great Society. 

Not only does this proposal call for ex- 
panding our existing community facility 
and housing programs, but it also pre- 
sents new tools for eradicating the blight 
of the grey ghettos of sacked cities and 
towns. Extensive rehabilitation and 
rent- supplement programs for the low 
income represent a bold new approach 
for lifting the impoverished into new 
environments. 

The Government can provide the ve- 
hicles for moving traffic forward; but 
we must have the cooperation and spirit 
of the pedestrians, if we are to succeed. 
I am confident that local initiative at 
the grassroots level will seize these tools 
with which to revitalize our main streets 
into lively, livable thoroughfares bor- 
dered by blossoming trees and flowers 
and verdant parks and playgrounds. 

In his message on natural beauty, the 
President stated that our conservation 
must be the creative conservation of res- 
toration and innovation concerned with 
the total relationship between man and 
the world around him. “Its object is not 
just man’s welfare, but the dignity of 
man’s spirit. In this conservation, the 
protection and enhancement of man’s 
Opportunity to be in contact with beauty 
must play a major role.” 

Mr. President, as we strive toward the 
realization of these goals for daily living, 
we need the mixture of ingredients which 
this sweeping approach can provide; and 
I look forward to studying the specific 
detalls of the proposed legislation for 
neighborhood conservation when it 
comes before the Housing Subcommittee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the lead 
editorial and the article by Wolf Von 
Eckardt, in Wednesday’s Washington 
Post, hailing the President’s message, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor» as follows: 


Appendix 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post of 
Mar. 3, 1965] 
Tue Crrtes AS CIVILIZATION 


In 1890, within the memory ot many Amer- 
icans, among us, only one out of every three 
people in this country lived in towns of more 
than 4,000 inhabitants. Now more than two 
out of three of us live in the cities or thelr 
suburbs. Within the lifetime of our children, 
four out of five Americans will live in great 
metropolises. Rapid urbanization is chang- 
ing every aspect of our lives, and not all of 
these changes are for the better. 

In his powerful message on the cities, Presi- 
dent Johnson demonstrates a clear and quick 
concern for the character of urban life evolv- 
ing in America. We have crossed a watershed 
in Federal policy toward the cities. A year 
ago, in his message on housing, the President 
appeared to be chiefly concerned with the 
necessity of building houses fast enough for 
our population; that necessity has dominated 
Federal policy ever since World War II. But 
now President Johnson is reaching beyond 
the rates of construction to ask where the 
houses are to be built, for whom, in what sur- 
roundings, 

Federal housing programs, like new drugs, 
have usually had unexpected side effects. 
Zoning has been used for ruthless economic 
segregation, mortgage insurance has laid 
waste the suburban countryside, slum clear- 
ance has brought atrocious overcrowding 
when the old tenements were not replaced 
with new homes for their tenants. We have 
been reckless builders. 

Mr. Johnson proposes a commission to look 
closely at zoning practices, and financial in- 
ducements to suburban builders to put up 
whole communities rather than hasty sub- 
divisions. Urban renewal is under severe 
challenge throughout the country; the Presi- 
dent has returned precisely the right answer. 

He wants the renewal program expanded, con- 
centrated chiefly on building homes, and de- 
signed to build neighborhoods of character 
and identity rather than mere barracks. 

Three new ideas in his message deserve 
particular praise. He proposes rent subsi- 

dies for families with incomes below the 
average. “In the long run, President John- 
son says, “this may prove the most effective 
instrument of our new housing policy.” 
Rent subsidies are the solution to the many 
ugly dilemmas in conventional public hous- 
ing and urban renewal. 

The President, in another striking inno- 
vation, calls for state land development 
agencies to acquire land, build public facili- 
ties, and then sell the land to private build- 
ers for construction according to a firm 
plan. This mechanism offers the one real 
hope of controlling the pattern of metropol- 
itan growth in the public interest. 

To underscore the necessity of building 
coherent communities, the President asks 
for matching grants to help cities build 
neighborhood centers. He has seized the 
basic idea of new town architecture, and 
used it to combat the anonymity of life at 
the heart of the city 

The seeds of some of these concepts were 
contained in the housing message of last 
year, but they were all briskly cut out by 

This year, to judge from his lan- 
guage, the President does not mean to have 
them disregarded again. 


This sweeping message on the cities is the 
latest addition to a most eee state- 
ment of this Nations purposes and prospects. 
In its seale, its vision and its hopitality to 
new and unconventional ideas, this series of 
Presidential calls to action goes far beyond 
the tradition. It is now a great deal more 
than a campaign against poverty. It 
amounts to a program for the reform of 
American society. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 3, ] 
A New APPROACH FOR THE Orrs DETERMINES 
QUALITY OF OUR CIVILIZATION 
(By Wolf Von Eckardt) 

In his state of the Union message 2 months 
ago President Johnson called for breaking old 
patterns and important changes to our 
urban surroundings into better harmony 
with our hopes. 

In his message on the cities, sent yesterday 
to Congress, the President sketched a new 
approach to help bring this about. 

The message deals with housing, urban 
renewal, and many of the other means of 
Federal assistance in what the President 
called the heroic battles of our cities to 
improve the life of the people they serve. 

He brings to this battle not merely an in- 
ventory of old and new tactics; he offers a 
strategy—a comprehensive approach to the 
staggering task of building and rebuilding as 
much again in one generation as we have 
bullt since the first colonists arrived on these 


This in itself is an important change. Th 
President takes it for granted that a growing 
population and economy demands that we 
build more. His concern is how well we will 
build and rebuild to meet the needs not only 
of numbers but also of individuals. 

To “reshape, at every level of government," 
our approach to downtown decay and conges- 
tion, slum ghettos, and urban sprawl, and 
all the misery, inefficiency, and ugliness 
these entall, the President proposes new and 
accelerated old programs that add up to: 

Effective planning not ee of projects but 
for the entire metropolitan area, 

A shift in emphasis from the bulldozer to 
the rehabilitation of existing buildings. 

Greater flexibility in providing decent hous- 
ing for people of low and moderate income. 

Comprehensively planned new communi- 
ties or “new towns’ ‘to help “break the pat- 
tern of central city ghettos by providing 
low and moderate income housing.” 

The President's aim is “to build not just 
housing units, but neighborhoods; not just 
to construct schools, but to educate chil- 
dren; not just to ralse income but to create 
beauty and end the poisoning of our environ- 
ment.” 

The bulk of this effort is to be administered 
by a new Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, which President Kennedy also 
sought. The new Department would assist 
metropolitan planning through regional rep- 
resentatives. It would make sound planning 
a condition of Federal assistance. And it 
would help make sound planning possible 
with grants for basic facilities and loans to 
acquire land in advance of immediate need. 

The Department would help improve, re- 
build and rehabilitate existing homes by mak- 
ing both public housing and urban renewal 
funds available for the purpose. Greater use 
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of existing bulidings also promises to help 
alleviate the desperate shortage of low in- 
come housing. 

Even more promising in the effort to pro- 
vide homes for low and moderate income fam- 
ilies, however, is the proposed rent supple- 
ment. Under this program we would use 
more existing homes in all parts of the city, 
and suburbs for people who cannot now 
afford them and encourage private bund- 
ers to construct more such housing. 

Together with the proposed “new towns" 
this approach should go far toward break- 
ing up the rigid segregation of neighborhoods 
not only by race but also by income groups. 

President Johnson is fully aware that we 
do not “have all the answers" to the prob- 
lems of the city. He sees the attack on our 
urban problems as a continuing process and 
he has called for more thinking, more re- 
search, more training and—vitally import- 
ant—an evaluation of prevalling zoning and 


codes. 

He also reiterated his call for beauty and 
amenities and would offer the cities Federal 
assistance for them. He stressed the need 
for eat ig attention to good win ai 
des: 

For as his message makes clear, in dealing 
with the city we are dealing with the environ- 
ment in which 7 out of 10 Americans live. 
Its quality, in the end, determines the qual- 
ity of our civilization. 


Voice of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, Miss Jud- 
ith Kaye Dearborn, of Siloam Springs, 
Ark., in the district which I am honored 
to represent, recently delivered an ad- 
dress in the Voice of Democracy contest 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Judith Kaye won for Arkansas, 
and we are very proud of her, indeed. 

It is my great pleasure to insert her 
winning speech in the Recor for all to 
read: 

Tur CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Judith Kaye pia rn, Siloam Springs, 
) 


Dr. Peter Marshall, former Chaplain to 
the U.S. Senate, in “The American Dream” 
said, “Challenge every true patriot and sum- 
mon all who love America to roll up their 
sleeves and make this once again a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 

le.“ 

Citizenship is more than a word, it is a 
deed; it is more than a deed, it isa duty. A 
duty to country, to friends, neighbors, fam- 
ily—to everyone in America—to yourself. 

Citizenship is loyalty; loyalty which is 
stirred within the heart of each one of us 
when we hear “The Star-Spangied Banner” 
or “America the Beautiful." But this feel- 
ing, this challenge, must urge us on to ac- 
complishment, or it is worthless. 

We talk glibly about freedom and democ- 
racy; but as individual citizens of the United 
States, do we realize fully what priceless 
gifts we have in our possession? Do we ap- 
preciate this great heritage and strive to 
protect these principles? It is a sad, but 
true, fact that the majority of us seldom 
ever think of the tyranny in other countries 
that could possibly overtake our own land 
someday, if we, as thoughtful citizens, do 
not take up the chailenge that is before us. 
For in a sense, if we are not fighting for 
freedom, we are against it. 
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How can we fight for freedom? How can 
we carry out the challenge of citizenship? 
If every American citizen would remember 
always that he is an ambassador for our 
democracy and America, and would live his 
life accordingly, the challenge would be met. 
It is true that no matter where you go there 
will be people who have different ideas as to 
how a government should be run; who are 
for socialism, or communism, or some other 
form of government. Nevertheless, it is our 
duty as U.S, citizens, devoted to the ideals of 
a free democracy, to uphold these ideals. To 
uphold them In our own hometown by voting 
and taking an active part in local and State 
elections; in our Natlon by voting in our na- 
tional elections; and also, as we travel over 
the United States, and into other countries, 
by presenting and practicing democracy in 
our lives. 

We should be well informed as to the 
methods being used to overthrow democracy. 
In this way, we will then be able to combat 
them. We are able to obtain all types of 
information so there is no excuse for ignor- 
ance on the part of any American. 

Let's stop taking our freedoms for granted 
and let's start doing something to make sure 
posterity has the same privileges we now en- 
joy. Lets make use of our freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, freedom of assom- 
bly, and become enthusiastic about what we 
have here in America. 

It is said that the Communists have one 
thing that we seem to Iack—dedication to a 
cause. They are willing to go to any length 
to promote this cause. But before you are 
willing to fight for something, you must be- 
lleve in it. Do you believe in the cause of 
democracy? Are you willing to give of your- 
self to keep freedom alive? Or do you say, 
“Let the President, or Congress, the Gover- 
nor, or the man next door do it?“ People in 
other countries, some of our own soldiers, 
are dying every day because they are fight- 
ing for freedom. 

Yes, the freedoms we have were dearly 
bought. When you think of the thousands 
of lives that were part of the price paid for 
the freedoms you enjoy today, how can you 
just sit by and say, “let someone else fight 
to preserve it?” No. This is the challenge, 
the duty and honor of every American citi- 
zen. For in the words of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: 


“Not gold, but only man can make, 
A people great and strong, 
Men who stand for truth and honor's sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 
“Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly, 
They build a nation’s pillars deep, 
And lift them to the sky.” 


Congress Could End Judicial Tyranny if 
It Wanted To 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
March 6, 1965, issue of Human Events 
contains an excellent article by Frederic 
Nelson, former chief editorial writer for 
the Saturday Evening Post. The article 
is entitled “Congress Could End Judicial 
Tyranny if It Wanted To.“ I commend 
this article to the attention of Senators 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


March 4 


CONGRESS COULE END JUDICIAL TYRANNY IF 
IT WANTED To! 


(By Frederic Nelson) 


Here it is 8 months after the Supreme 
Court's arrogant assumption of the power to 
compel our formerly sovereign States to re- 
tallor their legislative districts after a Judge- 
made formula inaccurately described as one 
man, one vote,” and still Congress has falled 
to use the power Is possesses to overrule this 
latest judicial excess. 

Last year a weak resolution declaring the 
Court's action to be agalnst the sense of 
Congress" was kicked around. This year a 
constitutional amendment attempting to 
deal with the problem ls proposed, but 80 
far has not been acted on, much less passed 
on to the States for ratification, 

The phrase "sense of Congress” in last 
year’s resolution must have been the work of 
a real satirist, because the sole interest of the 
“Warren court“ in the sense of Congress 18 
to make sure it does not prevail. 

This has been demonstrated in so many 
fields that it is amazing that Congress has 
not up to now reacted in some effective man- 
ner to protect its own prerogatives. Indeed. 
the first time Congress has shown any con- 
tinued interest in the subject was when the 
Court moved in to threaten the system under 
which politicians get elected. 

PLATONIC GUARDIANS 


As Senator Strom THURMOND, Republican, 
of South Carolina, ably stated, the court has 
acted “to wipe out local self-government, 
effective law enforcement, internal security, 
the rights of the people and the States, and 
even the structure of the State governments.” 
Nevertheless, this Judicial putsch continues 
with no effective congressional resistance. 
Why? 

I suppose one reason for this neglect of 
a real threat to the constitutionally demo- 
cratic process, and ite replacement by what 
the late Judge Learned Hand described as 
rule by nine “platonic „* is the 
fact that, until the antiprayer decision, pop- 
ular resentment against judicial aggression 
had been virtually nil. 

Certainly the reason cannot be lack of 
means. Congress has had adequate power 
to deal with most of these arrogant power 
grabs by the Court. 

Many years ago then Justice Owen Roberts 
said: “I do not see any reason why Congress 
cannot, tf it so decides, take away entirely the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court over State 
supreme court decisions. This jurisdiction is 
exercised now under the terms of the Judi- 
ciary Act. Suppose Congress should decide 
to let the decisions of States courts be final 
on constitutional questions. How could the 
Supreme Court assert a power to take these 
questions, notwithstanding the act of Con- 
gress, in view of the third article of the 
Constitution?” That article provides, inter 
alia, that the Supreme Court's iction 
over such cases is subject to “such excep- 
tions and under such regulations as Congress 
may make.” 

COURT VETOES CONGRESS 


To be sure, Justice Roberts was a member 
of a pre-Warron court and underestimated 
the capability of his successors to mod- 
ernize” the Constitution. Nevertheless, the 
adoption of Roberts’ suggestion would have 
made it pretty difficult for the Court to hand 
down the opinion it did hand down in the 
Steve Nelson case—an opinion which deprives 
State courte of the right to deal with sub- 
versives, apparently on the ground that con- 
spiracies against the United States were none 
of the several States’ business. 

Justice Roberts’ suggestion would also have 
made it possible for State supreme courts to 
protect State statutes dealing with criminal 
procedure. This would prevent repetition of 
decisions like that in the Mallory case; that a 
miscreant must be presented before a magis- 
trate so promptly that, in many cases, the 
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police have no time to work up a case worth 
Presenting. 

Surely also the Congress could, if it pos- 
sessed the will, find a way to deal with the 
Court's veto of congressional efforts to com- 
Pel Communist leaders to register under the 
Subversives. Control Act, a reasonable secur- 
ity requirement three times nixed by the 
Court. 

The effort to control the issue of passports 
to Communists, which had been upset by the 
Court, might have been renewed, but in the 
Senate the attempt to stop this loophole 
proved to be one occasion upon which the 
then Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson did 
not display his widely advertised ability to 
“get the last needed vote out of a rathole.” 

In fairness, it should be added that the 
House passed measures designed to end the 
chaos created by the Mallory and Steve 
Nelson decisions, but both failed in the 
Senate. A new attempt to mitigate the 
Mallory decision is being made in this 
session, but again it looks as though the 
Senate will put up a roadblock. 

In another respect Congress has been less 
than vigilant. It is natural to blame the 
executive for poor selections of judicial ap- 
Pointees. Politics have figured in the ap- 


For one thing, vacancies usually occur at 
inconvenient times. Either the Justice who 


Same 

heed a westerner, or maybe even a south- 
erner. President has to find some 
Spot for the politician, with as a 
Police magistrate, who delivered his State's 
delegation to the President at the decisive 
Moment. Or somebody friendly to labor, or 
(give us time) a big-time woman. 


time Is propitious to make a Supreme Court 
Justice of one. 

The country suffers from such jockeying 

at the White House. But the failure of 
to take seriously its part in the 
roceedings is equally distressing. 

In the 1930's, liberals in Congress took the 
Matter of confirmation very seriously indeed. 
They defeated President Hoover's effort to 
Place Judge John J. Parker, of North Caro- 
lina, on the Court, and they almost blocked 
the appointment of Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes. But when PDR. came up with 
Black and Douglas—who were, to say the 
least, not conspicuously more qualified than 
Hughes or Parker—the Senate went along. 

Later, if anybody asked an uncivil ques- 
tion about the legal qualifications of Earl 
Warren for the highest judicial office in the 
land, it seems not to have mattered. 

Perhaps the reason it hasn't mattered to 

is that it hasn't mattered to the 
People of the United States. As a rule, Su- 
Preme Court decisions appear to the so- 
Called man in the street to be remote from 
his concerns. 
CASE FOR POLICE 


Unfortunately also, liberals have had more 
Success than conservatives in dramatizing 
the Court's activities. It has seemed easier 
to work up sympathy for a lonely Negro, held 
in durance vile for hours and perhaps man- 
handled by detectives, than to state the case 
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for policemen, responsible for order in their 
communities but shackled by Pecksniffian 
restraints and regulations. 

Senator Goldwater attempted to associate 
the Court's overconcern for the rights of 
malefactors with the rising rate of murders 
and other crimes of violence in our city 
streets, but few noticed. Just the same, the 
tolerant attitude of the Warren Court isn't 
just something to raise the blood pressure of 
crusty reactionarles. The thug saved by a 
liberal court may live to rape your daughter. 

The difficulty with many critics of the 
Court is fear lest restraints imposed by the 
legislative branch cripple the necessary func- 
tion of the Supreme Court as the umpire in 
a Federal system. There has to be an umpire. 
Chief Justice Marshall summed it up neatly: 
“The Constitution declares that ‘no bill of 
attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed.’ If, however, such a bill should be 
passed, and a person should be prosecuted 
under it, must the Court condemn to death 
these victims whom the Constitution en- 
deavors to preserve?” 

He further inquired: “If an act of the legis- 
lature is void, does it, notwithstanding its in- 
validity, bind the courts and oblige them to 
enforce it?" That has always been a hard 
nut to crack. In the 1930's liberals would 
have none of Marshall's doctrine. Today, 
liberals regard even an effort by Congress to 
protect its own proper function as, in the 
language of the New York Times on the redis- 
tricting effort, an example of legislative irre- 
sponsibility.” 

JUDICIAL UKASE 


What it comes down to is that, when the 
Court was doing its best to restrain a New 
Deal Congress from passing measures of du- 
bious constitutionality, liberals demanded 
that the Court be stripped of its powers, 

” abolished, and treated with lofty 
contempt. But today, when the Court has 
extended its arbitrary power into every field, 
attributing to Congress intentions that Con- 
gress never had, and in general exercising an 
absolutism hardly distinguishable from dicta- 
torship, liberals applaud the Court, and de- 
nounce even the feeblest legislative resist- 
ance as “hobbling the courts” and defying 
the “law of the land.” 

Inconsistency? There is none. Thirty 
years ago the liberals were whooping it up 
for legislative defiance of the Constitution; 
now they are all for judicial efforts to amend 
it. Whichever branch of the Government 
favors the dictatorial march to socialism, the 
liberals are for it. 

Just possibly the Court itself has stubbed 
its toe and irked Congress too markedly with 
its redistricting decision, and upset the pub- 
lic by standing firmly against prayer in the 
schools. Grateful for small mercies, con- 
servatives must press such advantages as 
exist. 

Conceivably even a liberal Congress can be 
Made to understand that Congress is not 
merely a debating club under the Great 
Society, but the sole, constitutionally created 
maker of laws for the country. To permit 
its proper function to be eroded by judicial 
ukase it the threaten the continued existence 
of our federal system. 


The 217th Anniversary of the Birth of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today, 


March 4, is the 217th anniversary of the 
birth of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, a life- 
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long fighter against tyranny and a great 
hero of the American Revolution. 

During the American war for inde- 
pendence, brave men from European na- 
tions inspired by our ideals of justice and 
liberty ventured forth to our continent 
and fought with dedication and bravery 
by our side. This day commemorates 
the anniversary of the birth of one such 
individual, Casimir Pulaski. General 
Pulaski stands as an example of the brave 
people of Poland who have inspired the 
world with their undying zeal for justice 
and liberty for all people. 

After leading a heroic but unsuccessful 
effort to win Polish freedom against the 
coalition of Prussia, Russia, and-Austria, 
General Pulaski was forced to flee Po- 
land. He made his escape to France 
where he met Benjamin Franklin and of- 
fered his services to the cause of Ameri- 
can independence. 

In 1777, General Pulaski joined the 
main Army at Valley Forge and provided 
a struggling new Nation with brilliant 
military leadership during the remainder 
of the Revolutionary War. He distin- 
guished himself in various engagements 
with the enemy and was rewarded by the 
Continental Congress with the rank of 
brigadier general, The American peo- 
ple feel deep gratitude to General Pu- 
laski, to his countrymen, and to the many 
foreign patriots who fought and died for 
the cause of our freedom. 

Today we face a world where tyranny 
and injustice still exist. Casimir Pula- 
ski will always serve as an inspiration to 
these people who must continue their 
fight for freedom. 


What the War on Poverty Has To Do 
With You and Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “What the War on Poverty Has 
to Do With You and Me.“ 


This eloquent and perceptive article, 
which first appeared in the Bulletin of 
Temple Beth El, of Detroit, which is 
Michigan’s oldest Jewish congregation, 
was written by Dr. Richard C. Hertz, 
rabbi of Temple Beth El. 


It is particularly timely, in view of 
the fact that we shall soon be consider- 
ing a new authorization for the Economic 
Opportunity Act. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE Wan ON Poverty Has To Do WITH 
You AND ME 
(By Rabbi Richard C. Hertz) 

Why are church and synagogue leaders 
being alerted to the poverty program? 

On January 5-6, 1965, the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis arranged to have 
its executive board gather in W: 

D.C. We received a special briefing on the 
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President's poverty program. For 2 days, 
top economists from Sargent Shriver's Office 
of Economic Opportunity, in addition to 
both public and private economists, gave us 
an intimate analysis of the dimensions. of 
the poverty program. This detailed briefing 
gave us new insight into the vast magnitude 
of poverty. We gained a deeper understand- 
ing of the role that the forces of religion will 
be called upon to play in winning support 
for the President's poverty program. 

What does the poverty program have to 
do with religion? 

The poverty program appeals to the 
deepest instincts of all religions that dedi- 
cate themselves to aid the poor, care for 
the sick, teach the ignorant, and extend a 
helping hand to those who have lost their 
way in the world, “Poverty is a religious con- 
cern. It is nondenominational, ecumenical, 
and unfortunately universal. 

Judaism has had a long acquaintance with 
poverty. Since the days of Moses, we Jews 
have developed a concern for the widow and 
the orphaned, the poor and the humble, 
the stranger within our gates. We have been 
commanded in Scriptures never to forget 
that we once were bondsmen in Egypt and 
to remember what it was like to be disen- 
franchised and enslaved in poverty. 

Our Hebrew prophets were the first to 
establish a religious relationship between 
ethics and economics, between justice and 
poverty. Amos and his successors ingrained 
into the Jewish consciousness a deep concern 
for the plight of the exploited. He taught 
it was morally wrong for men to praise 
God and gouge the poor. Religion de- 
manded social justice. 

So the war on poverty is nothing new to 
Judaism, Across the generations, Jews be- 
came experts in enduring poverty. With the 
prophets, we have helped to fight it. With 
oppression, we have learned how to endure 
it. With our Sholem Aleichem’s, we have 
learned how to poke fun at it. But always 
it was poverty of material goods, never a 
poverty of the spirit. We never lost the love 
of learning. We never gave up hope that 
ultimately a new society of brotherhood and 
equality could be established. We became 
expert in a poverty program for our own peo- 
ple through the magic letters of JDC and 
UJA, We learned what it meant to care for 
the less fortunate. 

The President's poverty program is enor- 
mously relevant to the prophetic insights of 
all historic faiths. Just as the civil rights 
revolution did not succeed until the 
churches and synagogues supplied the moral 
force to propel it forward, so the poverty 
program will never get off the ground until 
the religious forces of America stand united 
together and awaken the conscience of Amer- 
ica to combat poverty, Illiteracy, disease, and 
despair. But religious leaders must lead. 
They must translate the pulpit’s religious 
idealism into moral concern on the part of 
the people. 

How has the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis addressed itself in the past to 
the elimination of poverty? 

Today's rabbis, who are the inheritors of 
the prophetic mantle, have instinctively been 
drawn to the war on poverty. Year after 
year, the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis has met in convention and passed 
resolutions on poverty, appointed commit- 
tees on social justice, published position 
papers on economics and religion. The 
poverty program is a phase of religion in 
action, in applying the prophetic tradition 
and the principles of religion to social con- 
ditions. It has everything to do with re- 
Ugion—with all religions, 

In 1960, the CCAR published a platform on 
the elimination of poverty and called for “a 
sustained attack upon all the social and 
economic conditions which make for pov- 
erty." Again in 1964, the CCAR spoke on 
this issue, “We pledge our support of the 
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President and his advisers in the war on 
poverty. 

Why is poverty a vicious circle? 

Poverty breeds its own culture, its own 
way of life. Jammed in slums under un- 
hygienic conditions and living on inadequate 
diets, the poor suffer more than other mem- 
bers of our society. When they become sick, 
they are sick longer and oftener and their 
recovery is slower. They find it difficult to 
hold a steady job. They lose wage benefits. 
As a result they cannot afford adequate hous. 
ing or a nourishing diet or preventive medical 
care. When a major calamity overtakes a 
family—sickness, death, or jall—they move 
down another rung on the poverty ladder 
and start a downward cycle all over again. 

Why is poverty social dynamite? 

Poverty can blow up in any American com- 
munity. We must not be complacent about 
those. pockets of poverty that blight our in- 
ner cities. As a result of President John- 
son's leadership, we now have the unique op- 
portunity to banish blight and despair that 
darken the lives of one-fifth of the American 
people. We must take advantage of the 
President's program for the sake of our 
children. 

The war on poverty is right, practical, nec- 
essary, and urgent. 

What do statistics reveal about poverty? 

A Gallup poll recently revealed that 51 
percent of the American people think the 
poor are responsible for their own poverty. 
But this is not true. When a man who is on 
relief for the third generation, whose father 
was on relief, and whose grandfather was on 
relief before him, when that man tries to 
break out of the circle of the poverty culture, 
he finds it mighty difficult. That man never 
knew any other way of life than welfare re- 
lief. Go down to the Appalachian Mountain 
country, as I have, and you will understand 
this condition more vividly. 

I know it is hard for us to visualize one- 
fifth of America as a simple statistic. Half 
of the people who never made It are Negro. 
More than half are over 65. More than 50 
percent of all southerners or rural families 
headed by a woman are In this category of 
poverty. Three out of five never went beyond 
the eighth grade, and if they live in Alabama 
or Mississippi, 8 years of schooling are equiva- 
lent to 2 or 3 in Michigan, 

The great bulk of the poor are born into 
poverty and never escape the culture of poy- 
erty, the Hliteracy, the hopelessness, and gen- 
eral despair. Their children grow up in a 
house, not a home, where there is never a 
word of encouragement, a story read from 
& book, a record played, or a picture painted. 
This is the vicious circle of poverty. We have 
to start the day a child is born, or even be- 
fore. The poverty program aims to help peo- 
ple prepare themselves for opportunity which 
is now, for the first time, knocking on their 
door. = 
We affluent Americans can no longer re- 
main indifferent to the poverty-stricken. It 
is immoral to do so. Poverty must be exposed 
and wiped out. The human side of Govern- 
ment statistics show men out of work, chil- 
dren dropping out of school, families dis- 
rupted. The President’s far-sighted poverty 
program can help future generations of poor 
lift themselves permanently from the bot- 
tom of the ladder, 

If we can spend billions of dollars to send 
one man to the moon, we are certainly Justi- 
fied in spending millions of dollars to help 
millions of people. 

Who are “the other America?” 

One-fifth of America are aliens in their 
native land. They are “the other America,” 
as Michael Harrington describes in his book 
of that title, 

Millions of American families live in the 
subbasement of our social structure. They 
are America’s “have not” people. They are 
the denied and the disadvantaged, the dis- 
possessed and the discriminated against. 
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They are the old and young, the Negroes and 
other minorities. They are the sick, the 
handicapped, the sharecroppers and migra- 
tory workers. They are the unemployed or 
underemployed or underprivileged. Each 
day they are taunted on TV by_the com- 
mercials of abundance, urging them to buy, 
buy, buy—and always these symbols of the 
good life are just out of their reach. 

Their poverty robs them of any sense of 
individual worth or human dignity. They are 
cut off, forced to live outside the rest of so- 
ciety, deprived of any sense of belonging ex- 
cept to other people like themselves; vic- 
tims of a frustration so deep and so envelop- 
ing that the invitation to communism, or 
invitation to take to the streets to demon- 
strate their hopelessness, beckons to them. 
The rabble-rousers and demagogs are al- 
ways anxious to exploit their despair. 

In the American past, poverty was often 
unavoidable because economic pesources were 
scarcer. But today, no nation in the world 18 
blessed with the riches and wealth of Amer- 
ica. The means are at hand to provide 
every American young and old, with a decent 
standard of living. Yet, one-fifth of Amer- 
ica, the other America, continue to live in 
abject poverty; and the vicious cycle of pov- 
erty breeds more poverty. 

Who are the other America—the one-fifth 
of the Nation who are poor? 

They are the families of the large number 
of active breadwinners whose income is too 
small to provide himself and his family with 
minimum needs of shelter, food, clothing 
and medical care. 

They are the young, the healthy, the able 
bodied for whom society has failed to provide 
jobs and who cannot find them for them- 
selves. 

They are the young between 16 and 21 who 
have dropped out of school, who are unem- 
ployed and actively seeking work, but who 
are untrained and cannot fulfill the require- 
ments of skilled, technical work that may 
be available, 

They are the old, the disabled who cannot 
work because they are not able to any longer. 

They are the discouraged and the frus- 
trated who haye problems, personal and s0- 
cial, that add to their feeling of hopeless- 
ness. 

They are the minorities against whom dis- 
crimination comes at every turn to com- 
pound the ugliness of their poverty. 

What can be done specifically to wipe out 
poverty? 

The President’s war against poverty is both 
educational and catalytic. It seeks to in- 
form and motivate people to assume some 
personal responsibility locally to eliminate 
poverty. It involves four things: (1) edu- 
cation of the Nation in comprehending the 
extent of poverty in America and under- 
standing the dimensions of it. (2) It in- 
volves national action programs at the Fed- 
eral level dealing with unemployment and 
underemployment, slums and inadequate 
housing, insufficient education. (3) It in- 
volves community action where at the local 
level—the State, the city, the neighborhood, 
the community—plans for projects are de- 
vised in carefully chosen areas. Concerned 
citizens and organizations in every section of 
the country will be drawn actively into the 
struggle and organized to work on a spacific 
project in a specific area. (4) It aims at 
involvement of the poor themselves, partio- 
ularly young people, in self-help activities, 
to reduce dependency and deprivation by 
inyolying them in activities on their own 
behalf and bringing the community services 
to them. 

Such aspects of poverty reflect a whole 
network of social ills, like illiteracy, unem- 
ployment, poor health, dilapidated housing: 
To alleviate these problems requires a whole 
network of antipoverty attacks from many 
directions and against many targets, but all 
coordinated and fashioned by local talent and 
local leadership. 


and training, vocational rehabilitation, are 
Only some of the individual programs that 
are part of the local antipoverty program. 

In all of these the key to the President's 
Poverty program is local responsibility. To 
eliminate remote control from Washington, 
local committees have been given the basic 
responsibility for planning, developing, and 
administrating their own programs and to 
receive Federal funds for these purposes. In 
each area a community action committee 
Made up of representative citizens from in 
and out of the Government ls being formed. 

Here in Michigan we already have 15 such 
Committees formed on a county or multi- 
County basis. 

In Detroit it ts called TAAP—total action 
against poverty. Mayor Cavanaugh has won 
Rational recognition for his leadership in 

‘Implementing the poverty program in De- 
„toit. The TAAP committee has developed 
a communitywide, coordinated attack on 
Poverty and designated a number of specific 
Projects within four areas of the inner city. 
program involves helping youth, aged, 
Tehabilitation of the disadvantaged, an en- 
ent program in the public school sys- 
and the voluntary social agencies like 
United community services with their great 
experience and know-how in dealing with 
these problems. 

What dangers must we be aware of? 

Waste in public spending must always be 
Watched, whether in foreign ald, the Penta- 
2 the outer space and missile program, or 


Poverty program. 

Issues involving clear separation of church 
and state are also mvolved in the poverty 
Program. ‘The Catholic Church, for example, 
With millions of really poor people in its 

is anxious to seek Federal funds for 

Some of its programs. Clear guidelines need 

to be drawn so that the wall of separation 

en church and state is not breached, 

and long-range goals that preserve the first 

amendment are not lost through short-range 
ency. 

Automation is another difficulty com- 
Pounding the poverty program, because it so 
deeply affects the employment picture, 
specially the young men still in their teens 
Who join the job force every year. Techno- 

progress as it affects unskilled work- 
poses many moral and ethical decisions 
directly related to the poverty program. 

How does the poverty program affect you 
and me? 

The plight of the other America remains 
a challenge to the American people. The 
Silence of the poor, the invisible poor, must 
be ended. No more burning moral issues 
exists in our affluent society than the elimi- 
Ration of the human suffering of those who 
live in poverty. What is needed is the full 
Mobilization and the commitment of 
Churches and synagogues, labor and industry, 

civil rights movement, the farmers and 
Veterans, and students and women’s organi- 
®Ations, in an all-out alliance against pov- 
erty. This kind of moral crusade could 
achieve a national awakening of conscience. 

We all know that once Americans became 

in time of war, we can unite and act 
Quickly and effectively. Needless poverty in 
® midst of plenty is a war that challenges 
conscience of the Nation. Without this 
Crusade against poverty, the Great Society 
Cannot come into full realization. 

This, then, is a profile of the President's 
Poverty program compressed into a very nar- 
Tow viewing. The downtrodden and the dis- 
Possessed weigh heavily-on the moral consci- 
duc of the American people and they should. 
Huge unmet social needs remain to be ful- 
filled, The war on poverty is a gigantic boot- 
ime Operation to bring up the standard of 
1, ng of one-fifth of the Nation. It obvious- 
y can't and won't be done overnight. 
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The challenge before you and me in the 
1960's and 1970's Is to match our technical 
know-how with the problem of and 
thus narrow the gap between the “have's” 
and the have-not's.“ 

President Lyndon B. Johnson has taken 
the first steps in mobilizing the Nation to- 
ward the goal of the Great Society. As he 
assumes the reins of office in his own right, 
our prayers are for the success of his admin- 
istration. May the years ahead bring this 
Nation of abundance an abundance of bless- 
ing. Let there be a harvest of dignity not 
just for some Americans or even for the other 
Americans, but for all Americans. 


The War in Vietnam, VII—100 Hold 
Redoubt Against 300 Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert another part in a series 
of the report by Mr. Lucian C. Warren, 
Washington correspondent for the Cou- 
rier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., on his recent 
observations in Vietnam. I recommend 
this informative report to all of my col- 
leagues. 

Part VII of this series, which appeared 
in the Courier-Express on February 27, 
1965, follows: 

TEE WAR IN Vietnam, VII—100 Hotp REDOUBT 
AGAINST 300 REDS 

(Note.— Warfare in South Vietnam has 
many unorthodox aspects, thanks to modern 
weapons like the helicopter and ancient con- 
siderations like jungle and mountain terrain, 
Here, Lucian C. Warren, on his visit to the 
front, drops in on a government fortress— 
village well behind enemy siege lines, and 
finds it manned by Vietnamese of Cambo- 
dian descent.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) ~ 

Nut Ba Den, SouTs Vietnam.—No better U- 
lustration of this odd-ball war is perhaps 
available than what's taking place at Nui Ba 
Den, which is translated: “Black Virgin 
Mountain,” 

Nul Ba Den is a peak near the Cambodian 
border, 35 miles southwest of Saigon. Its 
base is infested by Vietcong Communists. 
Neither side has the power, or at least has 
not amassed enough strength to date, to 
liquidate the opposing forces. 

Atop this heavily fortified mountaintop, 
3.200 feet above sea level, a good-looking De- 
trolit officer, 1st Lt. John O. Sandlin, directs 
operations with a cool precision that belies 
the fact that he's sitting on a powder keg 
that might go off at anytime, 

SURROUNDED 


There are, of course, some formidable re- 
straints that give the Vietcong pause. 
Sandlin can lob all kinds of shells, mortars, 
and rockets into any Vietcong detachment 
that attempts to storm the heights. And 
he's in close communication with substantial 
Vietnamese forces at Soul Da, a few miles 
from the base of the mountain. 

Nevertheless, it is still a shocker for even 
the most blase war correspondent to be able 
to drop in on this mountain retreat by heli- 
copter and realize that he's completely sur- 
rounded by probably a battalion of dedicated 
Vietcong, numbering between 300 and 400 
men, at the base of the mountain, while his 
only visible protection is the Vietnamese 
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force of about 100 men in possession of the 
top third of Nui Ba Den. 

I voiced my awe over the fact that even 
Sandlin might at times go stir crazy and 
need to be ferried into Saigon for relaxation. 

GARBLED‘ 

“You know,” he confided, “I really feel 
safer here than I do in Saigon where a 
saboteur's bomb could go off anywhere and 
often does. I let my men go once in a 
while, but I like it here and rarely go in 
except for business.” 

His main business Is to see to it that 
Black Virgin Mountain is kept safe as an 
important radio relay point for the com- 
munications system of the American and 
South Vietnamese military forces. 

Communication is vitally important for 
the success of the war against the Vietcong. 
For the civilian, and even the military, in 
this underdeveloped country, the frustra- 
tions of trying to get through by phone to 
any party are formidable. 

COMPLICATIONS 


South Vietnam doesn’t have a Bell Tele- 
phone system, but a series of independent 
phone companies whose names—Tiger, 
Puma, Snow Coke, etc.—are picturesque, but 
whose electronics are primitive. 

Therefore, Sandlin's work atop Nui Ba 
Den ts vitally important to strengthen the 
military communications network. 

The Vietnamese with whom Sandlin is 
working are largely dedicated Buddhists. 
They have erected one pagoda at the top of 
the mountain which Sandlin shares with 
them. 

“I have to negotiate with them even to 
drive a nail in the wall,” Sandlin explains. 

Many of the religious ceremonies are held 
in a shrine in another pagoda a few hun- 
dred feet down the mountain. 

ENOUGH 

My visit to Nui Ba Den is taking place in 
midafternoon, when the mountain peak pre- 
sents an interesting contrast of much 
barbed wire, sandbags, and military equip- 
ment, in the midst of which Cambodian 
men, women, and children seem uncon- 
cerned at the danger all around them. At 
one point, a huge primitive kettle rests over 
a slow fire and I was told that this was com- 
munity stew avaflable to all the residents, 
and even to guests. I decided against a sam- 


ling. 

There isn’t a trace of military activity this 
afternoon, but then the Vietcong like to do 
their dirty work at night. This is why the 
special forces there are geared mainly for 
night activity. 

A French correspondent who accompanied 
us to the mountain is staying overnight, but 
I have elected to return to Saigon to take my 
chance with the bombs. 

I don't dig this crazy mixed-up war. 


The Soviet Effort in Oceanography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON | 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, last 
September and October Capt. T. K. 
Treadwell, U.S. Navy, toured oceano- 
graphic institutions and installations in 
Soviet Russia. 

Captain Treadwell, who holds a mas- 
ters degree in oceanography, was accom- 
panied by five other scientists. As a 
submarine officer in both the Atlantic and 
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the Pacific during World War I, and as 
head of the Oceanographic Division of 
the U.S. Naval Oceanographic Office, 
Captain Treadwell is particularly well 
qualified to evaluate certain aspects of 
the Soviet oceanographic program. Both 
those in which the Russians are pro- 
ficient and those in which they are 
deficient are stated in some detail. 

Iam particularly impressed by Captain 
Treadwell’s report on the extensive 
Soviet activities in support of fisheries 
research, which includes the construction 
and operation by the Institute of Fisher- 
ies Research of ships up to 4,000 tons, 
the operation of a submarine to study 
fish behavior, and the employment of 
many vessels as ships of opportunity. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
apparently has had little success in recent 
years in impressing the authorities over 
it or the Bureau of the Budget of the 
need, in behalf of our own American 
fisheries industry, for modern, efficient 
U.S. exploratory and research vessels. 
The result is that the expansion of this 
field has been very, very limited. 

Meanwhile, massive Russian fishing 
fleets haunt New England and Alaskan 
waters while Soviet research ships, 
equipped with advanced and sophisti- 
cated instruments and equipment, cruise 
the length of our Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts and the Gulf of Mexico on ex- 
ploratory missions that it is reasonable to 
believe are not limited to locating fishery 
resources. 

Captain Treadwell reported highlights 
of his visit to the U.S.S.R. in the Decem- 
ber 1964 issue of Navy, the magazine of 
sea-power. His article, entitled “The 
Soviet Effort in Oceanography,” is proof, 
in my opinion, that we are engaged in a 
contest with the U.S.S.R. for the mastery 
of the oceans and their scientific secrets. 
This is a Soviet challenge, like that for 
supremacy in space, that the United 
States cannot afford to ignore. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Captain Treadwell’s article, 
entitled “The Soviet Effort in Oceanog- 
raphy,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Sovier EFFORT IN OCEANOGRAPHY 
(By Capt. T. K. Treadwell, Jr., U.S. Navy, 

Assistant Oceanographer of the Navy for 

Plans and Policies) 

The Navy has always been interested in 
oceanography, particularly in its applied 
forms. Only within the last generation, 
however, have the needs been clearly identi- 
fied and a systematic set of programs carried 
out to meet them. The fundamental prob- 
lems are self-evident: A basic knowledge of 
the chemistry and physics of the sea; the 
effect of living organisms; the interplay be- 
tween air and water and water on land. 
Given full answers to these fundamental 
questions, the effectiveness of naval opera- 
tions could be increased severalfold. 

Since oceanography is such a potent force, 
it obviously is of considerable interest to 
know how our competitors are doing. 

A MONTH IN SOVIET UNION 

During this past September and October, 
I was fortunate to be one of six U.S. oceanog- 
raphers who spent a month visiting a variety 
of Soviet oceanographic institutions, on one 
of the State Department's technical exchange 
programs. While a full description of this 
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tour is beyond the scope of this article, a 
brief look at some typical spots may be help- 
ful; from it, some generalizations can be 
made. 

Topping any List of Soviet oceanographic 
activities is the Institute of Oceanography, 
under the direction of Dr. V. G. Kort. Split 
among three locations in Moscow, it Is un- 
doubtedly the heart of general oceanographic 
research. It has more than 400 personnel, of 
which 110 are of graduate level or higher. 
The institute covers all the main oceano- 
graphic topics; dynamics of ocean circula- 
tion, air-sea interaction, geology and struc- 
ture of the bottom, and biology. It is more 
concerned with fundamental research than 
with the development of applications. The 
research vessel Vityaz is available full time, 
plus at least five smaller vessels. 

The Arctic and Antarctic Research Insti- 
tute at Leningrad is typical of the opposite 


type; it is delivering high-quality products. 


which are needed. Research is a secondary 
effort. It provides ice forecasts for the 
northern shipping lanes, and weather in- 
formation from the Arctic Ocean. Directed 
by an experienced, rough, young scientist, 
Dr. A. F. Treshnikov, it will certainly con- 
tinue to grow as the Soviet Union develops 
Its northern coastline. The 200 personnel of 
the Institute can draw on the Ob and Lena, 
12,600-ton cargo-icebreaker hulls, as well as 
icebreakers and other ships on occasion. 
SOME RESEARCH SHIPS 

The Institute of Fisheries Research in 
Moscow and its six major area branches exist 
to support commercial fisheries and to all 
appearances are doing a good Job of it. The 
institute has a new class of 4,000-ton re- 
search ships; the first, Akademic Klepovich, 
is in operation now, and the next, Constantin 
Vedugin, 1s almost completed. Others are 
on the way, to supplement 60 fisheries ves- 
sels which are used as ships of opportunity. 

Fisheries Institute personnel accompany 
every major fishing group which sails and 
provide specific recommendations for the 
conduct of the operation. Additional to this 
capacity, each of the area branches have 
their own ships, laboratories, and personnel 
to support local fleets. The polar branch at 
Murmansk has the Severyanka, a converted 
submarine which is used to study fish be- 
havior and the operation of fishing gear. 
As long as the fisheries researchers continue 
to deliver improved fish catches, they will 
remain a major force in Soviet oceanography. 

The State Oceanographic Institute in Mos- 
cow, under the hydrometeorological direc- 
torate, is another organization oriented to- 
ward providing services. Their interests 
Tange widely: the study of currents; the 
prediction of wave effects on offshore struc- 
tures; flooding in estuarine areas; and the 
interaction of the sea and atmosphere. To 
support this effort, there is an extensive 
network of marine hydrometeorological sta- 
tions along almost the entire coastline of 
the country. The research ships Voyekov and 
Shokalski, 3,600 tons, are available for deep 
sea expeditions, Most of the work of this 
institute is consultative, providing the ex- 
pertise necessary for other agencies to solve 
specific problems. 

Moscow State University is the focal poipt 
of education in oceanography. Prof. A. D. 
Dobruvolski chairs the oceanographic group 
in the geography department. \ About 10 
carefully selected students annually enter 
the 5-year course and the same number 
graduates; failures are almost unknown. 
Fieldwork and on-the-job training are a 
regular part of the curriculum, in additions 
to 3,500 hours of classroom work, Perhaps 
10 percent of the graduates return later for 
another 3 years of study, leading to the 
equivalent of the doctorate. 

In addition to Moscow State University, 
the Universities of Leningrad and Vladivo- 
stok also have chairs of oceanography; the 
Institute of Marine Engineering and the 
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Hydrometeorological Institute of Leningrad 
also train oceanographers. In all, about 60 
are graduated annually at the lower level 
and 5 at the doctoral level. In spite of 
this it is still necessary to draft oceanog- 
raphers from other disciplines, especially in 
physics, chemistry and mathematics. 

Based on this limited lifting of the cur- 
tain, several things seem clear, In overall 
size, the Soviet effort is probably the equal 
of any in the world. As in the United States, 
it is spread across many agencies, following 
different courses. Although the Soviets have 
two major coordinating committees (similar 
to our own Interagency Committee on 
Oceanography), it docs not appear that their 
coordination, is any more effective than ours 
and most likely less, On the other hand. 
much firmer direction can be exercised in 
the USSR. if and when it is considered 
necessary. 

Evidently the number of personnel en- 
gaged in the marine sciences is larger than 
here. Further, their production of trained 
oceanographers is substantially higher than 
that of the United States. There is thé 
added advantage of being able to detail per- 
sonnel where needed, rather than rely on in- 
efficient persuasion, Those scientists con- 
tacted seemed to be content and technically 
well-qualified. It does not appear, however, 
that man for man (or man for woman, 
they use a far higher percentage of women 
scientists than do we) they are the equiva” 
lent of the U.S. scientists. The spark 
enthusiasm was often lacking and individual 
productivity seemed low. 

Soviet oceanographic ships have received 
considerable commendation and certainly 
much of it is merited. The only one visited 
seemed to be well designed for multipurpose 
cruises, although much more crowded than 
those of the Western World. The act 
number of ships are almost impossible to 
compare. The Soviets have a far larger ship- 
of-opportunity program in operation 
these are hard to identify and evaluate. 
would seem that the two capabilities are, in 
balance, not significantly different. 

SHORE FACILITIES SAD 


The short facilities of the Soviet oceano” 
graphic institutions are surely the worst 
of their program. Research centers are rus 
ticated into rundown country palaces of the 
last century, or stuck into the basements 
of apartment houses. Cro was the 
rule: lighting, heating and general office sup- 
port equipment were ancient. 2 

Instrumentation seemed to be adequate 
and rugged, although very few innovations 
were noted. Foreign sources formerly pro- 
vided much technical equipment and a lot 
of it is still seen from East Germany, P 
Britain, and the Scandinavian ocountries- 
Examples of quantity production by Soviet 
factories are increasingly seen, although 
these are frequently “Chinese copies” of for- 
eign items. Automation was almost un“ 
heard of. 

EMPHASIS ON PRACTICAL 


The routine collection and processing of 
data is certainly a strong point of the Soviet 
program, although it is being carried out 
by brute force by large numbers of people. 
Only one computer and one electric desk 
calculator was seen; the standard mathe- 
matical tool is the abacus. It was further 
noted that limited runs of publications and 
periodicals made them hard to obtain, 
in the Soviet Union, and almost impossible 
to find abroad. World Data Center B, th® 
focal point of international data exchange. 
was a disappointment; it only had a few 
shelves of publications available and no data 
in the usual sense of the word, 

The research programs were generally dis- 
appointing; most of those seen were un- 
imaginative and showed few lines of work 
worth pursuing. In their applied programs. 
however, every effort is being made to 
something useful for their money, and in 
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Many areas, such as ice prediction, fisheries, 
applications and coastal con- 
trol, they are doing very well. 

In summary, the Soviet oceanographic 
Program is massive and slanted toward prac- 
tical applications. It is being carried out 
by large numbers of average people, led by 
top-flight scientists, under the disadvantage 
ot commonplace equipment and poor work- 

conditions. Significant advances have 
made in the last 20 years and the trend 
Will doubtless continue. 

Comparison of the Soviet and United 
States efforts is difficult, since basic differ- 
ences exist. The Soviets stress applications 
and give research a back seat; we pour the 
bulk of our resources into research, and all 
too often pay only Upservice to useful prod- 
Ucts. At the present moment, it would seem 
that Russia is getting as much for théir 
Money as we are, in the form of practical 
applications. They seem to lack a strong 

of fundamental research which is 

Clearly necessary to provide the basis for 
achievements a decade or generation in the 
ture. Their shortsightednese in this re- 
gard will sap their strength, surely and soon. 

It would be equally shortsighted of the 
United States to neglect those phases of its 
Own effort which are lagging, such as educa- 
tion, shipbuilding, and the development of 

applications. This visit provided 
the opportunity to see a part of the Soviet 
Program. Perhaps even more important 
than that is the opportunity to see the 
Us. program in a new context, so that we can 
Correct our weaknesses and take advantage 
Sf our strengths. 


The War in Vietnam, VIII—Rickshaw 
Ride Is No Bargain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
th in a series of the report by Lucian 
Warren, Washington correspondent 
the Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., 

on his tour of Vietnam, 

Part VIII. which appeared in the Cou- 

Express on Febraruy 28, 1965, 
follows: 
War N Vietnam, VITI—RicksHaw RIDE 

Is No BARGAIN 

(Norz.—Saigon, command post of a thor- 
Sughly 20th century war, Is an old city that 
Tetains many of its quaint Asian customs. 
One of these is the rickshaw, that ancient 

ey with the fringe on top whose human 
“horse” have been swindling the gullible for 
centuries. Here Lucian C. Warren, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Courier-Express, 
Sets taken for a ride by one of these pic- 
turesque pirates.) 

Barcon Coverage of the war in Vietnam is 
strewn with obstacles, not all of the Vietcong 
Making. 

On a Sunday afternoon in Saigon, another 
— of Detense- sponsored newsman 
= bert Brubaker, and I decided that now 

Ould be a good time to get the Buddhist 
Point of view, The Buddhists are thoroughly 
Sos ed up in Vietnamese politics and have 

utributed more than their share of insta- 

ty to the government. 
NOT DISSUADED 


8 US. Embassy man tried to dissuade us, 
orn that Sunday was just as much a day 
Test for the Buddhist as it is for the 
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Christian. But he sald that with good luck 
we might find someone who would talk with 
us at the Buddhist Institute on Tran Quoc 
Toan Avenue. 

We took a chance and set off on our 
mission. 

It was a beautiful day and it seemed like 
a good idea at the time to hire two rick- 
shaws to taxi us to our destination. 

INSTRUCTIONS 


A Saigon policeman who seemed to know 
a little English was told where we wanted to 
go and instructed the rickshaw operators, 
Asked how much we should pay our drivers, 
the policeman said 10 piastres apiece. 

A piastre is worth about 14 cents, and the 
fare seemed reasonable. 

So we set off on our merry way, up one 
street and down another, dallying not long 
on Dai Lo Le Lo Boulevard, or Gia Long 
Street, and not even getting hung up on 
Hong Thap Tu Road, despite fierce trafic. 

TROUBLES START 


We arrived soon at what we thought was 
the institute and our troubles began. The 
rickshaw drivers squealed thelr displeasure 
at the proffered 10 pilasters, so reluctantly 
and foolishly we tossed them five more apiece 
—7 cents more to buy a little peace. It not 
only brought peace but the drivers amiably 
conducted us on a tour of the place. 

It was a beautiful place. All the rich trap- 
pings of a pagoda—Buddha with the many 
arms, incense, teakwood, jade, and the kneel- 
ing devout—were on view. 

Come to find out, however, it was a pagoda 
and not the Buddhist Institute. Laboriously 
we senrched up and down for someone who 
could speak and read a little English, and 
after about 10 minutes found one who told 
our rickshaw friends that the place we 
wanted to go to was on Tran Quoc Toan 
Avenue. 

OFF AGAIN 

It’s highly possible that those sly little ras- 
cals knew all along they had taken us to the 
wrong place, and it would have been well 
for us at this point to have hired one of the 
metered motorcabs. 

But. Confucius say there’s no fool like an 


occidental fool, or he ought to have said it. 


Anyway, we clambered aboard again and were 
off. 

As near as I could later make out from a 
map, we got to Tran Quoc Toan Avenue via 
Chua Huyen Tran, Ba Huyen Thank Quang, 
Phan Dinh Phung, and Phan Thank Giang 
Streets but I'm a little uncertain that was 
the precise route. 

MORE DEMANDS 


It is fair to State, I guess, that we planned 
out all over the city, so long did it take to 
arrive at our destination, 

This time, it seems, we finally had ar- 
rived at the Buddhist Institute and now 
came a haggling by our rickshaw drivers 
that would have made Shylock green with 
envy. 

Those oriental thieves wanted 50 plasters 
apiece. In vain we argued and shouted. 
The more we argued the greater grew the 
crowd, 

It might well have turned into a street 
tiot, hence we paid off. 

It took 20 minutes to find someone who 
spoke English at the institute. At this point 
we learned that the U.S. Embassy man was 
right, no official at the institute was present. 

“Come back last week,” said a man in 
broken English, who was scornfully corrected 
by another who suggested we try in 2 days. 

SWITCH TO CAB 


We were, however, not so foolish as to 
play the rickshaw roulette game on the way 
back. 

We hired a small metered cab and for a 
grand total of only 20 plasters, including tip, 
we were back in our hotel in nothing flat. 

We had not gained the slightest knowledge 
of Buddhist politics and, considering our 
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total outlay of time and-money, the after- 
noon could only by considered as most 
piastrous. 


Tribute to Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, First 
Woman Chief of Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
with the proposed creation of a new Cab- 
inet post in the fleld of housing and 
urban affairs, attention has been focused 
on the importance of having qualified, 
imaginative, and responsible authorities 
in the public housing field. 

I wish to commend Mrs. Marie C. Mc- 
Guire, our Nation’s first woman chief of 
public housing, for her work and success 
in this field. Mrs. McGuire has a long 
history of accomplishments in public 
housing, which has earned her a citation 
from the American Institute of Arch- 
itects. 

As a tribute to this fine person, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article con- 
cerning her, from the Dallas Morning 
News of February 24, 1965, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, Feb. 
~ 24, 1965] 
Hovsine CHIEF Batttes Dras Desion—Has 
Goop Won ron DALLAS 
(By Mary Brinkerhof) 

The Nation's first woman chief of public 
housing was back in Texas Tuesday, still a 
free-form, split-level, multi-purpose model 
built to stand out on Washington's official 
skyline. 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire walked off a Branif 
Airways plane into Dallas’ suddenly roaring 
winter and talked a while on everything 
from local housing proposals to her war 
against drab design. 

Then she was off for several en- 
gagements in Fort Worth with Thomas H. 
Callaham, the Public Housing Authority's 
regional director there, and his assistant, E. J. 
Haling. 

She was shown a newspaper report of the 
recent Dallas Council of Social Agencies 
recommendation that at least 1,000 one- 
bedroom apartments for the elderly be built 
under Dallas Housing Authority auspices. 

This kind of thing is her meat. When Mrs. 
McGuire was executive director of the San 
Antonio Housing Authority, her pioneering 
apartment project for older people won her 
fame and a Federal appointment. 

For those who doubt the need of low 
income housing for the aged, she offers this 
thought: When such housing is built in a 
city of any size, applicants outnumber avail- 
able units many times over. 

Private “retirement villas” are fine, she be- 
lieves, but they have little bearing on the 
problem which concerns her. “The difficulty 
is that they are not speaking to the major- 
ity's ability to pay.” 

Marie McGuire, famed as a redtape slasher 
during her nearly 4 years in W. 
never lost her concern for the individual, 
elderly or otherwise, who lives in public 
housing. 

She hasn't been overawed by her responsi- 
bility for Federal participation in a program 
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which operates in more than 2,100 communi- 
ties and represents a total investment run- 
ning into billions. 

And she retains a soft spot for her Vic- 
toria Plaza in San Antonio, still a showpiece. 
It was designed with thought for the occu- 
pants need for beauty, recreation, friend- 

actors to make them feel that “life 
is not over; it may be just beginning.” 

Any resident of public housing, she's con- 
yinced, should be able to take pride in his 
home. And while “I'm all for economy,” 
drabness and poor design are false econ- 
omies to her. 

“After all, we're building environments to 
last for the next 50 to 100 years.” 

A corollary is that public housing shouldn't 
be segregated in some grim location, “It 
should meld in with the community, not 
stand off in the backyards * * *. You have 
some good public housing sites in Dallas, in 
very pleasant parts of the city. This is not 
true of some cities.” = 

Mrs. McGuire strongly opposes housing 
plans which segregate the handicapped, those 
of lowest income or any group as if they 
were “the dregs of society.” 

One way around such segregation was pro- 
vided in the Housing Act of 1961: partner- 
ship between the Public Housing Authority 
and private enterprise. 

An example is under construction in New 
York by the PHA and a foundation. Five 
hundred units will be reserved for “low- 
income” occupants, another 500 for those of 
“lower middle” income. The two kinds of 
tenants will be mixed throughout. 

When an occupant’s income rises or falls, 
he changes status—and, in a sense, land- 
lords—through a mere bookkeeping switch. 
He doesn't have to move, and if the change 
is downward, he isn't stigmatized. 

Mrs, McGuire's office receives many in- 
quiries about this system, which has proved 
a boon to private builders as well as to 
tenants. 

Also, she observed, the plan “takes a little 
of the sting off“ for people who just can't 
swallow the concept of federally financed 
housing. 

The PHA Commissioner reminds these 
people that her agency's participation in a 
housing project doesn’t mean Federal super- 
vision. “Congress is well aware of controls 
at the local level.” 

She explains the PHA's role this way: We, 
in effect, are the bankers. And any prudent 
banker certainly watches his investment.” 

Home rule applies in the matter of design, 
unless a proposal is downright extravagant. 
“I'm running on a platform of design free- 
dom. Truly, the area of housing is going to 
reflect what each city wants.” 

When a community needs help or advice 
on design, Mrs. McGuire can call on her blue- 
ribbon panel of professional consultants, 
She has set aside the agency’s old design 
manuals as influences toward conformity. 

For such measures and for her general at- 
titude, she was cited by the American In- 
stitute of Architects, 

When her powers of persuasion fail, local 
control sometimes pains her. She couldn't 
keep a certain city from building “one of 
those round, tubelike towers“ with ple-slice 
efficiency apartments for the elderly. 

"I lost that battle.” 


Lewis Deschler 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with my colleagues in extending 
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warm congratulations to the Parliamen- 
tarian of the House, Lewis Deschler, on 
his birthday. , 

Lew Deschler has been a familiar fig- 
ure in the Chamber of the House for al- 
most 40 years. He had already earned 
the respect and high regard of all the 
Members when I first came to the House. 
Since that time his stature has continued 
to grow. As Parliamentarian he has ex- 
ercised great objectivity and judgment in 
his advice to the Speaker on the numer- 
ous intricate problems of procedure that 
constantly arise in this body. During his 
tenure as Parliamentarian, Lew Deschler 
has rendered invaluable assistance to the 
Speaker, regardless of party affiliation, 
and to Members on both sides of the aisle. 

I wish for Lew Deschler many happy 
returns of the day. 


We Can Win in Southeast Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
March 9, 1965, issue of National Review 
includes a very interesting article by a 
distinguished South Carolina newsman, 
Anthony Harrigan, of Charleston. The 
article, entitled “We Can Win in South- 
east Asia,” notes that this is a report 
from a firsthand observer who found that 
Americans fighting in southeast Asia do 
not agree with defeatists at home who 
say we must get out because we cannot 
win. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that this article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We Can WIN In SOUTHEAST ASIA 


(By Anthony Harrigan) 

(A firsthand observer found that Ameri- 
cans fighting in southeast Asia do not agree 
with defeatists at home who say we must 
get out because we can’t win). 

As long ago as 1963, the New Republic was 
saying: “The war in South Vietnam cannot 
be won.“ More recently, Walter Lippmann, 
the oracle of retreat, solemnly declared: “No- 
body in his right mind can imagine that this 
kind of war can be ‘won’.” Prof. Bernard 
B. Fall, author of “Ordeal at Dlenbienphu.“ 
and “The Two Vietnams,” lends his author- 
ity to the statement that “any lingering idea 
that the Vietnam war can be ended by the 
surrender of the Communists is totally un- 
realistic.” 

The chorus of defeatism is loud in the 
land. Bearded young beatniks march with 
signs the hopelessness of the strug- 
gle against the Vietcong. Clergymen and 
teachers of internatioan! relations write let- 
ters to the editors of the New York Times, 
declaring how fortunate the United States 
will be if Ho Chi Minh agrees to negotiate 
the establishment of a Yugoslay-type Com- 
munist state in a united Vietnam. 

On the south China Sea, in the rice pad- 
dies and mountains of Vietnam, and on the 
airfields of southeast Asia, there are strong 
views to the contrary. “We can win” is the 
overwhelming opinion of the Americans who 
are fighting the war in Vietnam. This con- 
fidence is shared by senior commanders at 
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home and overseas. But the professional 
soldier no longer is free, as he was in the 
1950's, to state his case to the Nation. Un- 
fortunately, no Senator has been as busy 
and articulate in explaining why the United 
States can win in Asia as Senator WAYNE 
Morse has been in stating the case for cap- 
itulation and withdrawal. 

Nevertheless, the evidence exists to sup- 
port those who believe that an American 
victory is possible in southeast Asia. We 
have the ships. We have the planes. We 
have the weapons. All that is required for 
victory is firm leadership, historical under- 
standing, and a resolute people. 

The U.S. public need pay no attention to 
the Lippmann nonsense that Americans can't 
win a war in Asia. Only 20 years ago the 
United States defeated a superbly organized, 
brilliantly led Asian adversary. There's 
nothing magical about the soil of Asia. If 
the United States has the right weapons, the 
proper strategy, and the will to win, it will 
triumph in Asia as it has elsewhere on the 
globe. 

The truth is that we have hardly begun 
to fight in Asia. But fight we must or, in 
the fullness of time, Chinese-led guerrillas 
will be in Mexico’s Yucatan Peninsula oF 
across the Rio Grande. 

An American victory in southeast Asia is 
a Meaningless concept apart from a vision of 
history. The Vietcong is but an ad 
guard of a resurgent Chinese Empire. In 
centuries past, the Vietnam region was one 
of China’s tributary states. The Middle 
Kingdom's power extended to Java and to 
Ceylon, and the great eunuch admiral, Cheng 
Ho, had led fleets as far as east Africa in the 
15th century. China's history was 
by the European states, and its own. inner 
decay. But with the failure of nerve on 
the part of many once great Western nations, 
China again is reaching out—pushing soutb- 
ward into Vietnam, with Australia as the 
ultimate goal to the south; aiming, with its 
nibbling at India’s frontier, to reach the Bay 
of Bengal and the Indian Ocean, and plan- 
ning to extend and deepen its influence from 
the Congo to Somalia and from the Yemen 
to Albania. 

Such is the vast scope of the Chinese vi- 
sion of conquest. If the United States 18 
to prevent its fulfillment, the American peo” 
ple and Government must clearly understand 
the nature of the struggle in which they are 
involved and its long-term perspective. 
The struggle in Vietnam is not an isolated 
conflict, which can be settled by a tidy ac- 
cord in which unpleasant truths can be 
brushed under a mass of legalistic docu- 
ments. Vietnam is a key military campaign 
in the containment of Communist Chins 
and the reduction of its power. Our na- 
tional purpose can be nothing less than that 
of suppressing China’s capac- 
ity and, by the force of our retaliatory 
assaults, convincing Peiping that a soutb- 
ward course of empire is too costly and dan- 
gerous. If Communist China's leaders are 
compelled to look northward, toward the 
empty lands of the former Chinese Empiré 
that now are in Soviet Russia's hands, all 
the better. 

Obviously, a tit-for-tat policy of light 
retaliatory raids will not force Peiping to any 
fundamental change in its policies. A far 
more comprehensive and massive assault 
will be needed, over a long period of time- 

The United States needs to recognize, to 
begin with, that the problems in southeast 
Asia are essentially military, not political. 
This conclusion is completely contrary to 
the ruling doctrine in the Department of 
State; but even the most deeply rooted doc- 
trine can be altered by the facts. What 
makes the Vietcong a force in the country- 
side is not its doctrine, but the fact that it 
doctrine is supported by arms in the hands 
of terrorists. Mao Tse-tung once said that 
the gun is the ultimate political weapon- 
Only in this sense is the southeast AsiaD 
struggle basically political. - 
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If the United States were activated by a 
conscious policy of reducing Chinese Com- 
Munist power over a period of years and dec- 
ades, many specific military measures could 
be ordered—measures short of nuclear bom- 

nt. The spectrum of warfare is wide, 
and many areas on it have not even been 
touched by the United States. 

In view of the lack of awareness in this 
country that the struggle with Red China 
May last well into the 21st century, it is un- 
likely that the administration—even if it 
were fully alert to the threat and determined 
to deal with it effectively—would be willing 
to shift overnight to the strongest tech- 
niques of dealing with the new Chinese 
Empire. We must assume, therefore, that 
the initial moves in the direction of a 
Stronger response to China would have to be 
basically conventional in character. In time, 
air vehicles such as the Hovercraft, or air- 
Cushion vehicles, will come into use, and add 
& new dimension to combat aviation and 
round support. But such weaponry is not 
Teady for field use in the near future—at 
least not on a large scale. 

The prime area of military opportunity in 
South Vietnam is river warfare. Whereas 
Toads are virtually nonexistent, or are in bad 
shape or dangerous for use by convoys, South 

is laced with rivers. In the south, 
below Saigon, there is a vast network of 


land, Americans have become accus- 
to the ways of guerrilla warfare. But 
have yet, as a nation, to realize that guer- 
Tila war can be waged on the water. The so- 
fleet doesn’t meet the need. 
What 16 required are fleets of fast small craft 


throwers, and anti-mine equipment. The 
Tivers, coastal waters and long seaward flank 
Of southeast Asia afford a magnificent op- 


Much of the fighting Mable to take 

Place in south Asia in the decade ahead may 

Place on the great rivers of the region— 

Rajang in Borneo, the Salween and Ira- 

y in Burma, and the Brahmaputra in In- 

as well as the Mekong in the Indochinese 

Successor states. It is on the rivers that 

anti-Communist forces may find their most 
secure operational bases. 

BLOCKADE; WHY NOT? 

The maritime means available to our 
Sountry are not limited to river fighting, 
however. There is heavy coastal traffic along 

North Vietnamese and Chinese coasts— 
which is of major importance to these 

tries, since they lack good land com- 
Munications. Interdiction and offensive op- 
rations against this traffic are good ways 
Of applying pressure against the Communist 
Tegimes. Beyond this lies the instrument of 
the blockade the next major means of seri- 
wy. injuring the economy of either North 
ietnam or Red China. If the United States 
Seriously intends victory over the Vietcong, 
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which is dependent on North Vietnam, then 
a blockade of North Vietnam's porte should 
be the next item of national business. The 
entire complex of plants and factories 
around Hanoi depend on electric power. 
That power, and transportation in North 
Vietnam, in turn depend on oil that arrives 
by tanker. In the 7th Fleet, the United 
States has the means of carrying out an 
effective blockade. Such an action is no 
more an act of war, certainly, than the 

raids, and In the long run, a block- 
ade would be even more effective than the 
raids. Aerial attack can hinder a country’s 
military and industrial operations, but a 
blockade can completely paralyze a nation. 
If, therefore, the air raids do not deter the 
North Vietnamese from supporting the Viet- 
cong, then clearly a blockade should be in- 
stituted. This, more than any other military 
measure, would help achieve victory in Viet- 
nam. 

The United States always hus to consider 
the possibility of Red Chinese Intervention, 
which would greatly alter the situation. The 
American estimate is that a Chinese attack, 
tf it comes, will be a three-pronged assault, 
with drives along the Vietnamese coast, 
down through Laos, and deep into Thailand 
via eastern Burma. Even if such an offen- 
sive is not launched in 1965 or 1966, the 
probability of its taking place sometime in 
the future is high. In a direct military con- 
frontation with China, the United States 
could use nuclear weapons. But even if 
the decision were against using such weap- 
ons, because of pressure at home or from 
friends abroad, other powerful weapons ex- 
ist to halt Chinese aggression. To engage 
Red China in a massive conventional land 
war would be madness, of course, because of 
Chinas colossal population. 

But if China begins a direct attack, the 
United States should immediately resort to 
anticrop chemicals, The great weakness of 
Communist China is ite inability to feed its 
population adequately. Anticrop chemicals 
are perhaps the best means we possess of 
curbing Peiping's aggression. With superi- 
ority in alrpower, the United States has the 
means of introducing over a large area of 
China those chemicals which reduce crop 
yields. In short, we have it within our power 
to impose famine upon the nation that seeks 
to engulf all its neighbors. Dr. Clifford F, 
Rassweiler, former president of the Indus- 
trial Research Institute, recently urged that 
the United States review the effectiveness of 
such weapons. Referring to Vietnam, he 
said: “But suppose we could destroy all 
vegetation and prevent regrowth for the crop 
years in the areas which form the hard core 
of Vietcong strength. The Vietcong installa- 
tions and activity would be exposed. The 
Vietcong could no longer live on local crops.” 

Even so brief a survey shows that the 
United States has many options available in 
the military field, ranging from the orthodox 
to the unorthodox. Each and all of them, if 
exercised, would bring forth protests engi- 
neered by the Communists on a global scale. 
The domestic and foreign protests evoked by 
a few retaliatory alr raids are evidence of 
what lies in the future if the administration 
presses for defeat of the Vietcong and a sharp 
cutback in Red China’s power. 

Inasmuch as the United States has re- 
frained from many available military meas- 
ures, it is clearly absurd for any responsible 
person to say, on the record up to now, that 


by weak Asian powers—not on the battlefield. 
If we are defeated in Vietnam and elsewhere 
in Asia, we will be defeated in our own minds. 
We will have allowed the Communists to 
break our will to win. If we possess the will 
to win, victory will follow on the battlefields 
and on the high seas. 
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The 100th Anniversary of the Committee 
on Appropriations 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

In his remarks he referred to his pred- 
ecessors as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations collectively and to 
Several of them individually and by 
name. It is my pleasure to refer to 
GEORGE Manon by name and to add that 
the luster which was attached to those 
23 chairmen who preceded him has been 
preserved and made brighter by the ad- 
dition of him to that group. 

When he became chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations in May 
1964, he succeeded to this position with 
a background of 29 years’ experience and 
service in the House of Representatives, 
of which are included 26 years of serv- 
ice as a member of this committee. 

He presides over this committee with 
dignity, fairness, and a deep sense of 
responsibility to the Congress and the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to refer to 
the Georgians who have served on this 
committee. During the first 100 years, 
11 Representatives from Georgia have 
been elected to membership on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The first Georgian to so serve was 
Representative James H. Blount, of Ma- 
con, who represented a part of the area 
which now comprises the Sixth District 
of Georgia. Representative Blount be- 
came a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in 1875 and served until his 
voluntary retirement in 1881. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that 4 of the 11 Georgians whose 
congressional service has included mem- 
bership on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions represented all or part of the pres- 
ent Sixth District of Georgia. In addi- 
tion to Representative Blount, these 
include Representative Charles L. Bart- 
lett, of Macon, Representative William 
C. Wright, of Newnan, and the Member 
who now addresses the House. 

The list of Georgia Representatives 
who have so served and the period of the 
respective service of each is as follows: 

James H. Blount, Macon, 1875-81. 

Judson C. Clements, Rome, 1887-91. 

Leonidas F. Livingston, Kings, 1891- 
1911. 

Charles L. Bartlett, Macon, 1911-15. 

William Schley Howard, Kirkwood, 
1915-19. 
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Gordon Lee, Chickamauga, 1921-27. 
William C. Wright, Newnan, 1929-33. 
Malcolm C. Tarver, Dalton, 1935-47. 
Prince H. Preston, Statesboro, 1949-61. 
Henderson Lanham, Rome, 1955-57. 
JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., Griffin, 1962. 
Because of the unusually heavy 
volume of work of this committee, most 
of its work is performed in executive or 
closed sessions. This is not because of 
any desire on the part of the chairman 
and members of the committee to con- 
duct hearings in secret since the pro- 
ceedings of these hearings are printed 
in full and are made readily available to 
all members of the press and the public, 
but only because the work could not be 
concluded if continual public hearings 
were held. 

Exceptions to this rule of executive 
sessions occur each year when each sub- 
committee opens its hearings to both the 
Congress and the public, at which times 
the representations and comments of the 
Members and of interested persons are 
welcomed and made a part of the records 
of the hearings of the respective sub- 
committees. In addition the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the District 
of Columbia also conducts some public 
hearings. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
sometimes increases certain items con- 
tained in the budget. We like to think, 
when this is done, that it is the result of 
careful consideration and mature judg- 
ment in instances where a slightly larger 
amount for a given item could be more 
effectively and economically extended 
than could a small amount for a par- 
ticular item. 

There are many more occasions when 
the amount requested by a department 
or an agency is reduced by committee 
action. When this is done, it is the pur- 
pose of this committee to bring appro- 
Priations more closely into line with 
both requirements and justifications. 

We do not use what is often referred to 
as & Meat-ax approach. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations does not cut for 
the sake of cutting; rather it fulfills a re- 
sponsibility and obligation to see that the 
people of the United States of America 
receive a dollar's value for a dollar spent. 
This is the objective which the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations strives to achieve. 

Mr. Speaker, I was impressed with all 
of the contents of the remarks made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, but the last paragraph of 
his remarks is especially fitting to this 
occasion and bears repeating: 

Mr. Speaker, obviously the Committee on 
Appropriations sometimes performs unsatis- 
factorily, As in the past, we shall on oc- 
casion in the future be found to be wanting. 
Doubtless we shall sometimes be disappoint- 


ing. We are in favor of improving ourselves, 
We are not insensitive to the soundness of 
the practice of periodic checkups even when 
feeling pretty fit. But being a creature of 
the House, and part of the House, we are 
somewhat like the House. We are, with 
abundant good reasons, if I-may so express 
it, quick to adjust but slow to change. Hu- 
man nature changeth not. So I predict it 
will be this way when the bicentennial 
comes on March 2, 2065. 
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Samuel H. Morgan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
the recent death of my warm friend and 
constituent, Samuel H. Morgan, of 
Savannah, Ga., the State of Georgia lost 
one of its most outstanding citizens. 


Sam Morgan was widely loved and re- 
spected by his many friends and associ- 
ates, and I am proud to be counted among 
them. He will be sorely missed by all 
who knew him. 

Mr. President, a splendid tribute to 
Sam Morgan was written by John L. 
Sutlive, retired editor of the Savannah 
Evening Press; and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

SAMUEL HUGHES MORGAN 

Regrettably, and all too young, another 
member of the public-spirited Morgan family 
of Effingham and Chatham Counties has 
passed from the Georgia scene. He was Sam- 
uel H. Morgan, whose recent death at the 
age of 59 stopped a career that had followed 
the pattern set by his forebears. 

This is a pattern of service to God, to 
country, to felowmen. The saga of the Mor- 
gan family is inspiring. It runs back into 
early American history and in the more re- 
cent years has been carried on by the gene- 
rations headed by the late Samuel H. Morgan, 
the senior. Mr. Morgan and his children 
had a tradition to live up to, and they heeded 
unhesitatingly the call of character and 
responsibility. 

As is not unusual on a team. and we ap- 
ply that term to the Morgan family in its 
best sense, there are members whose works 
are better known publicly than others, al- 
though each member of the team makes his 
valuable contribution to the whole. The 
senior Mr. Morgan served well in several pub- 
Uc areas—his church, education, and the 
development of Georgia's economy. His sons 
and daughter had the benefit and the inspi- 
ration of sound paternal and maternal pre- 
cept and example and in the 
ata of their generation they did not 


Samuel Hughes Morgan, who to countless 
friends was simply and affectionately “Sam,” 
was the youngest of the Morgan brothers. As 
a lad he lived in the home place at Guyton 
but, following his graduation from high 


- school there, spent most of his life in Savan- 


nah, The Interests that had long stirred 
the family found active appreciation in him. 
He had served on the Georgia Forestry Com- 
mission and quietly associated himself with 
many altruistic community and individual 
efforts. His was the quiet way of service, 
sincere and effective. 

Sam Morgan was the last of his generation 
in the family business, which now comes 
under the guidance of the third generation 
of kinsmen. If we were to sum up his phi- 
losophy of life, it would be to repeat his fre- 
quent greeting: “What can I do to help 
you?" There can be no finer motto. 


“March 4 
One Hundred Years Ago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Joe Martin, who writes a column for Chi- 
cago community newspapers entitled 
“Vets Press,“ says things well, briefly, 
and to the point. As a commentator on 
matters of especial interest to war 
veterans and with deep patriotic under- 
tones, he probably enjoys the largest 
reading audience in the Chicago area. 
His editorial commemorating the inaugu- 
ration of the Great Emancipator appears 
in the Mount Greenwood Express, and 
other publications of the Southwest Mes- 
Senger Press chain and is here repro- 
duced: 


VETS Press 
(By Joe Martin) 

One hundred years ago, an inauguration 
took place on the steps of the Nation’s Capi- 
tol. The city of Washington shivered wet 
and cold that day In 1865. An equally tangi- 
ble gloom was generated by the last months 
of the Civil War. 

The President rose to speak, waves of 
cheering flooded the Capitol Plaza, and as if 
by prearrangement, the sun broke through 
the day-long overcast. 

Abraham Lincoln, our 16the President, de- 
livered his last address, Six weeks later he 
was dead, assassinated by a man who loved 
the Confederacy. 

On this Inauguration Day he gave to us a 
timeless message, one that is well to recall 
today. It expresses the continuum of Amer- 
ican Government and the responsible phi- 
losophy it embraces: “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right as God gave us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in.” 

We are inevitably struck by the solemn sig- 
nificances of those words. Our minds wander 
back over history, and we ponder the short 
but unwavering narrative of American 
Government, 

Despite its youth, our political experience 
has drawn the respect of the major part of 
the world. Not because of military might, 
nor because of economic achievement; rather, 
we bear this international credit because of 
our democratic example before the world, It 
is a record that invites study. 

It has been achieved by a united Nation 
perpetuated by a man whom the world gen- 
erally reveres as one of the foremost of all 
Americans. 

The Great Emancipator’s unl-Americanism 
of a century ago continues into the future 
to give our Nation inspiration and guidance. 

It was Lincoln's firm belief that the things 
for which he labored were achievable goals. 
One of these objectives, the most pressing of 
his era, was achieved—the goal of a united 
country where all men are free. 

As citizens of this great State of Illinois, 
where Abraham Lincoln got his political 
start, we should all honor his birthday with 
appropriate observances and sentiment. 

On February 12, 1965, the flag of the 
United States of America should fly from 
every home, factory, office, and civic build- 
ing. Today Americans should honor and love 
Abe Lincoln for what he did 100 years ago. 


1965 


Austin, Tex.: Historic Past, Dynamic 
Present 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Austin, Tex., my home city, the site of 
the State capital of Texas, has been, and 
is presently enjoying a physical, eco- 
Nomic, and intellectual growth of phe- 
nomenal proportions. 

The population of Austin, Tex., has 
doubled in the last 20 years; the en- 
Tollment at the University of Texas, lo- 
Cated there, has tripled in the last 30 
Years; and the area of the city has al- 
Most doubled in the last 20 years. 

To illustrate the tone of the city in 
Combining the nostalgic, historical past 
&nd the dynamic facelifting of the pres- 
ent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the Dallas Morning News 
ot Saturday, February 27, 1965, be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Austin: Hisrortc Past, DYNAMIC PRESENT 
(By Allen Duckworth) 

Austin, Tex.—This of central Texas— 
the State's beautiful capital city—has a his- 

and dramatic past, a dynamic present, 


Nearly everything can think of except 
Ocean steamers, an active volcano, and a 
Blacier, 


The phenomenal growth of Austin out- 
Strips most of the State capitals of the 
Nation. 

There are many reasons. 

The State government has grown and will 
Continue to grow. 

Recreation and tourism are already big 
businesses 


tourists to “L.B.J. Land" with maps showing 
view the President's Texas White 
House, only 50 miles to the west. Of course, 


the night at an Austin hotel or motel. 
In education, Austin calls itself the brain 


the last 30 years. There also are St, 

Edward's University. Concordia College, 

uston-Tillotson College, and the Presby- 
Theological College. 

Research centers, both government and 
Private, are tied closely to the university. 
The Balcones Research Center has 22 labs 

Operation, some of them doing top-secret 
Work, Want to know how to pack a heavy 
truck for parachuting to earth from an atr- 
Plane? They can tell you. Really. This 
mater occupies a 393-acre tract and 34 

A department of the university does re- 
Search for various agencies of the U.S. De- 
Partment of Defense. And a number of 
Private research outfits are doing contract 
Work for the Government. There's another 

b that builds up evidence against law vio- 

tors, such as folks who poison their mates. 

Private research organizations include 
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those specializing in business marketing, 
electronics, chemicals, petrochemicals, pre- 
cision instruments, gravity meters, hydraul- 
ics—all postwar developments. Combined 
with the Government labs, this adds up to a 
major industry for Austin. 

Bergstrom Field, a short expressway drive 
to the southeast, Is a Strategic Air Command 
base. World leaders have landed there to be 
guests of President Johnson at his ranch, 
The President himself often arrives there en 
route to his Texas White House. 

The capital city is wonderfully located. 
It is easy driving time to almost any spot 
in the State, with the exception of El Paso, 
593 miles away. Austin is within 197 miles 
of Dallas, 190 of Fort Worth, 273 of Orange, 
161 of Houston, 286 of Wichita Falls, 351 of 
Texarkana, 277 of Marshall, 139 of Corpus 
Christi, 76 of San Antonio, 231 of Laredo on 
the Mexican border, 329 of Brownsville, 351 
of Odessa. 

Since World War II, a new airport terminal 
has replaced the old wooden shack which 
once served the city. The thousand-acre alr- 
port with 12,500 yards of paved concrete ramp 
space has 24-hour service 7 days a week. Be- 
sides the more than 30 flights a day, there are 
45 bus arrivals and departures, 8 trucklines 
in and out of the city, 3 freight railways. 

Livability, says the Austin Chamber of 
Commerce, is a major attraction which con- 
tributes to the soaring population total. 
Many of those who come to Austin as public 
officials, from Governors to legislators, former 
military personnel, university graduates, 
decide to make Austin their home. Former 
Governors whose homes were in other cities 
before election now living In Austin are Dan 
Moody, Allan Shivers, Price Daniel. 

Recreation facilities apparently are unlim- 
ited. The city government maintains 37 
parks and playgrounds, 21 free neighborhood 
swimming pools, 5 municipal pools, 4 com- 
munity recreation centers, 8 athletic fields, 2 
municipal golf courses and a tennis center. 
And there’s the beautiful Austin Country 
Club, Southwest Conference football is 
played in the university’s Memorial Stadium. 

The seven manmade lakes start at Austin’s 
city limits and chain northward for 150 miles 
in the Colorado River’s wonderland of hills 
and valleys. These lakes provide fishing, 
boating, water sports, hunting or just loafing 
in some of the luxury or rustic lodges. The 
dams also are for hydroelectric power and 
flood control. 

Climate usually is ideal, The city’s unique 
location on the Balcones Escarpment from 


temperature averages 68.2 degrees. Heating 
and cooling home expenses are reasonable 
because the city is protected to some extent 
from chill winds to the north and humidity 
from the south. 

Those seeking a home or homesite have a 
variety of locations, ranging from grass-cov- 
ered plains to tree-studded hilis—new addi- 
tions within the city, estates high in the 
hills or on a lakefront. 

A cultural and entertainment atmosphere 
prevails. Locally, there is the Austin Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the civic theater, art ex- 
hibits, university lecture series. The cul- 
tural entertainment committee books operas, 
plays, concerts. 

Fine churches are available for worship by 
those of most any faith in the land. 

Austin has been a beautiful place from the 
beginning. There was a hamlet in the val- 
ley when they started building the first 
capitol there for the Republic of Texas In 
1840. It was a two-room log building, sur- 
rounded by a 10-foot log stockade and a moat 
to discourage unfriendly Indians from dis- 
turbing the house and senate. 

The early days of statehood were filled with 
romance. A German prince once arrived, in 
shining armor, to apply for public lands upon 
which to establish a colony. O, Henry 
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worked in the old General Land Office Build- 

ing, now a muscum, patterned by a Euro- 

pen architect in exile after a Rhine River 
e. 

Elisabet Ney, famous sculptor, had her 
studio in Austin and there created a master- 
piece which can be seen in the State ceme- 
tery, resting place of hundreds of heroic Con- 
federate dead and some of Texas’ great, near- 
great, and not so great—the full-size supine 
985 of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston on his 

er. 

The French Legation of Republic days is 
still there. The French Minister, Count Al- 
phonse de Saligny, was quite a problem child 
in olden times. He complained about the 
pigs in his neighborhood, running at will 
over his garden. 

Austin’s growth has been steady from the 
beginning. But the near-sensational boom 
began after the end of World War IT in 1945— 
20 years ago. 

Some statistics: 

The population of Austin in 1945 was esti- 
mated at 110,000. Today, the estimate of the 
metropolitan area is in excess of 250,000. 

Bank deposits at the beginning of 1945 
were $46,571,522, Last January 1 they were 
$430,701,650, or a 20-year increase of 824.8 
percent. 

In 1945, Austin city limits covered 36.10 
square miles. Last figures (June 18, 1964) 
showed 59.02 square miles. 

What was Austin like 20 years ago? And 
what are some comparisons? 

I was assigned to help to report the goings- 
on of the legislature in 1945. Getting to 
Austin was a tedious drive from Dallas, The 
highway was just a plain two-way traffic 
deal, with slowdowns through many towns 
or villages. When you finally made the city 
limits, you had to negotiate around the north 
of town, past the State hospital (for mental- 
ly UI), down the university “drag.” Today, 
the freeway la almost completed from Dallas 
to the capital. Already, you can take routes 
that bypass such towns as Waxahachie, 
Hillsboro, Waco, Temple, Belton, Round 
Rock. And when you get to Austin, in the 
event you are going on to San Antonio and 
do not desire to stop off, the freeway takes 
you—eleyated part of the way—right on 
through the downtown and suburban area. 

Parking was no problem in 1945. You just 
left your car for the night in front of your 
Austin hotel. Today, at noontime, you may 
find it difficult to enter a downtown park- 
ing station in the hotel area. And look out 
for women—today’s Austin Police 
ment employs uniformed girls to put those 
parking violation notices under your wind- 
shield wiper. They do it without fear or 
favor of those having State official license 
plates, such as members of the legislature. 

The capital had only two hotels which 
could be classified as of the first class, the 
historic Driskill and the late W, L. Moody's 
Stephen F. Austin. A favorite eating place 
was the Millett Mansion, an ancient native 
stone-and-timber two-story structure where 
you could get a good family-style lunch for 
75 cents. Today, Austin has some of the Na- 
tion's finest accommodations for travelers. 
A new downtown hotel is the Commodore 
Perry. The Driskill and the Stephen F. Aus- 
tin have modernized. Before war's end, 
there were no motels to speak of, just some 
“tourist courts.” 
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Austin had no luxury clubs, of the cocktall- 
gourmet type, after the war. Today, the 
town has a club at about every turn of the 
corner, some and some bad. The 
“goods” include the first and still most or- 
nate, the Austin Club, in the Commodore 
Perry Hotel. 

Also in the Perry is the Deck Club, where 
you can drink, dine, dance and swim, all in 
the same arena. 

Most intimate of the nice clubs is the 
Headliners, a must membership for news- 
papermen, professional men, and politicians, 
in the Driskill. This hotel, which still dis- 
plays the original Carlotta mirrors in {ts his- 
toric Maximililan Room, has its own private 
club—Drisxill Club—with relics of the inn’s 
original bar and murals designed with cigar 
bands, 

The Stephen F. Austin has its Capital 
Club. There's the Forty Acres Club for fac- 
ulty and wealthy ex-students on the univer- 
sity drag, with hotel and health club facili- 
ties. Many of the fancy motels have private 
clubs. 

Austin’s recreational facilities really got 
underway just before and after the war. 
The chain of lakes began with the building 
of Lake Buchanan in 1938 to harness the 
Lower Colorado River. Lake Inks was com- 
pleted the same year. Lake Travis (near the 
city limits) was built as Mansfeld Dam, in 
1940, and Lake Austin (also near the city 


limits), as Tom Miller Dam (rebuilt) in 1941.. 


Lake Granite Shoals (Alvin Wirtz Dam) was 
completed in 1951, and In the same year, 
Lake Marble Falls (Max Starcke Dam). 
Town Lake (Longhorn Dam) was dedicated 
in 1960. 

Austin has, as of the present and looking 
into the future, an ‘unlimited water and 
power supply. 

In 1945, most of State government was 
centered in that classic architecture of the 
Texas capitol, built with 16,000 carloads of 
Texas red granite, with interiors of Texas 
limestone, wainscoting of ash, mahognny, 
oak, pine, and cherry woods, roof of 85,000 
square feet of copper, clay tile flooring, ter- 
razzo, Texas rock aggregate. 

Most of the State government was in that 
great building 20 years ago—Governor, rall- 
road commission, the two branches of the 
legislature, supreme court, court of crim- 
inals appeals, Austin Court of Civil Appeals, 
About the only ones not represented were the 
highway commission, in a separate building, 
the education agency, the land office, and 
part of the department cf agriculture. In 
summertime, bees buzzed the near-lobby 
offices of the Confederate pensions office. 

After the war, when State government ex- 
panded rapidly, agencies without room in the 
Capitol Building sprawled all over Austin, 
in rented, leased, or purchased quarters. 

Today, things are being brought back to- 
gether. In the Capitol Building itself, few 
agencies exist. Main offices there now are 
the State legislature—house and senate, and 
newly acquired private offices for senior 
members of the house; the Governor, with 
refurbished second-floor offices and a new 
private elevator to his secretary of state's 
office on the ground floor, the treasurer and 
his supervault, bunt by acid through solid 
rock. and the comptroller of public accounts, 
who soon may be moved to one of the new 
State office bulidings. 

A major postwar phenomenon in Austin, 
contributing to the hiring of hundreds of 
acres of office space, has been the prolifera- 
tion of the so-called trade associations. 

Time was when those with special interests 
in Austin legislation just hired cigar-smok- 
ing, whisky-and-steak-dispensing lobbyists 
of the old school. Now, it is more scientific. 

Austin today has permanent offices for 
trade associations which total 193. There are 
4 international groups, 9 national, 11 re- 
gionsl, 4 district, 165 State. 
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They include such groups as the American 
Legion, State bar, butane dealers, classroom 
teachers, council of churches, electric coop- 
eratives, lumbermen, licensed nurses, physi- 
clans of many types, oll workers, plano 
teachers, plumbers, University of Texas dads, 
veterans, brewers, State banks, State college 
teachers, dairymen, high school coaches, city 
managers, insurancemen, fire chiefs and fire- 
fighters, fioriste, embalmers, drycleaners, 
grocers, cotton ginners, locomotive firemen, 
pharmacists, police chiefs, engineers, various 
church denominations, public employees, 
Teady-mixed-concrete firms, sheriffs, cafe 
men, tobacco distributors—only a very few 
that make life nice and easy for leasing 
agents for Austin’s office building space. 

There is a lot of facelifting around old 
Austin, making it the new Austin. And 
there are those with nostalgic leanings who 
deplore it. Landmarks disappear, landmarks 
are restored, many old native-stone build- 
ings remain, with new, modern faces. Yet, 
much of colonial Austin remains, There's 
the Greek Ionic style of the Governor's Man- 
ison, frequently modernized since its erec- 
tion in the last century. Out on Enfield 
Road, the old Governor Pease Mansion, 
which once had a wooden water tower, is 
now the home of former Gov. Allan Shivers, 
a man who needs no Care packages and who 
spent a fortune restoring, modernizing, and 
expanding it for his family home. . 

Governments, local, State, and Federal, 
have contributed to the change in Austin's 
face. 

A new Federal center of two magnificent 
buildings, separated by a giant courtyard, 
is almost completed on the eastern side of 
the downtown ares. President Johnson will 
have his Texas office there. 

Austin, by te way, is blessed by a sort of 
municipal socialism. It has so many gov- 
ernmental properties—local, State, Federal, 
plus the usual school and church lands 
that a bit more than an estimated 50 per- 
cent of property values are tax exempt on 
municipal rolls. But the city must furnish 
police and fire protection. This is offset, 
however, by the city ownership of the power 
and light plant. This facility transfers mil- 
lions of dollars of profits each year to the 
city’s general fund, thus lessening the threat 
of a tax rate increase, says Assistant City 
Manager James A. Wilson, a major contribu- 
tor of facts for this article. 

Most dramatic example of the expansion 
of State government is the complex built, 
and all after the war, north of the capitol 
grounds, leading eventually to the University 
of Texas campus. 

These are the new State office bulldings. 

In appearance, they are modern, but in 
granite, first cousins to the great Capitol 
Bullding many of the agencies have left. The 
capitol itself is of rugged granite from the 
Marble Falls region, The same granite was 
used to bulld the new buildings, although 
this stone is polished. First ls the supreme 
courts building, which houses not only the 
State’s highest court but also the court of 
criminal appeals, the courts of civil appeals, 
the attorney general's department, all for- 
merly in the capitol itself. . 

Perhaps the most beautiful building of the 
postwar complex is the Texas Archives, which 
protects State papers of historic interest. 
The general land office also is located there. 

Other new behind and to the east 
of the capitol are the John H. Reagan State 
Office Bullding, Sam Houston State Office 
Building, State Insurance Building. They 
all match generally in granite construction. 
Variations are former and still occupied State 
bulidings built before the war—the old Land 
Office Building on the capitol grounds and 
now & museum, highway department build- 
ing, Texas Education Agency. The old Wal- 
ton Building. once the Travis County Court- 
house and once occupied by the land office 
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and part of the agriculture department, has 
been demolished in favor of a parking lot. 

The only major State agency now without 
a home on or near the capitol grounds 1s the 
railroad commission, It has offices in the old 
Tribune Building, headquarters of a prewar 
and ill-fated newspaper venture, in down- 
town Austin. 

News media have expanded with State gov- 
ernment. Twenty years ago, a couple 
small rooms were adequate in the capitol ſor 
news correspondents. Now there are four, 
with all major newspapers, many of the 
smaller papers on a pool basis, all the wire 
services, some radio-TV representatives, occu- 
pying space which takes up three big rooms 
on the south side of the capitol and over- 
flows to two others on the north. 

The Governor’s office, which includes vast 
spice on the ground floor and main quarters 
on the second, has gobbled up practically all 
of that formerly reserved for the railr 
commissioner offices and hearing room. 

Austin leaders are looking ahead with con- 
fidence. The most conservative of those pre- 
dict a population of 328,000 10 years hence. 
Capital National Bank says that by 107% 
there will be wholesale trade activity to em- 
ploy 31,500, manufacturing employment 
the 9,000 mark. The same institution pre- 
dicts Jobs in governmental activities in 1974 
for some 45,000 Austin residents, Combined 
enrollment of the various colleges, says th® 
bank, will pass 37,000 within 10 years. 


PROJECTION SHows Texas Tump in PorU- 
LATION BY 1975 

Wasnincton—tTexas will be the third 
largest State in population by 1975, Bureau 
of the Census projections show. 

The figures were released Friday and are 
based on four different “alternative assump“ 
tions as to future interstate migration and 
future fertility,” the bureau announced. 

At present, by 1964 preliminary estimates 
Texas ranks fifth behind New York, Call- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 

Projections for 1975 show Texas with 12, 
474,000 population following California 
24,748,000, and New York’s 20,071,000. 

Tho projections show Texas holding the 
No. 3 position through 1985. 

Ons projection, based on continued inter 
state migration and a minor decline in fer- 
tility rates, shows Texas tion 
11,421,000 in 1970, as 12,474,000 in 1975, 85 
13,583,000 in 1980, and as 14,749,000 in 19 


In Victrara—Indaction Rites Fail To 
Impress Correspondents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr, DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lu- 
cian C. Warren, Washington corre 
spondent for the Courier-Express, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., writes a weekly column for 
his newspaper. The latest one, dat 
February 25, 1965, contains some inter- 
esting information pertaining to thé 
government situation in Vietnam whi 
he gathered on his recent trip to that 
country. 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
include Mr. Warren's column in the 
RECORD: 
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In VirrNam—Inouctrion Rires Fam To 
IMPRESS CORRESPONDENTS 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

Satcon, SOUTH VIETNAM. —The air was 
stifling in the so-called Gia Long Palace when 
the civilian government of Dr. Phan Huy 
Quat was formally presented to the chief of 
state, Suu. 

Te event was hardly impressive to West- 
ern correspondents and the palace, by mod- 
ern or even medieval standards, was cer- 
taluly not palatial. 

No air-conditioning helped to allay the 
Sticky tropical heat of late afternoon. A few 
fans—swirled lazily overhead, but at the 
palace, in the room where the ceremony took 
Place, the fan overhead had stopped. 

LATE 


True to oriental disdain of time, the cere- 
mony had been scheduled for 3 pm. but it 
Was 5:30 p.m. before all the members of the 
new civilian Cabinet could begin. 

It was not even known before the cère- 
mony just who would be Phan Huy Quat’s 
Ministers. Apparently considerable last- 
Minute dickering had been going on to get 
a representative government. 

Knots of reporters gathered at various 
Places in the room to compare notes on the 
new Cabinct. There was not the slightest 
Sign of a press release that would list the 
names of the new Cabinet and their min- 
istries. Nor was there a text of the remarks 
Of the new Premier. 

QUOTE 

Later, we learned he had said, among other 
things, that “with sincerity and effort, a 
Stable situation will begin that will lead to 

victory and bring back security and 
happiness to our peopie.” 

The translation of his remarks was given 
Mme by a tiny Vietnamese woman who had 
Originally approved my application for ac- 
CTeditation as a newsman, privileged to cover 
Rational, political and military events in 
South Vietnam. 

After the translation, she added wistfully: 

“I am so hopeful this will provide the 
Basis for a strong and stable government. 

“We have suffered so much, After we have 
& strong government, the winning of the 
War and the unification of the country will 

much easier.” 


REGARD 


Checks with U.S. officials in Saigon revealed 
y hod a high regard for the character of 
the new civilian government. 

The r, himself, had been a foreign 
Minister in an earlier cabinet, and also had 
experience over the years as head of other 
Ministers. 


The new government was sald to be accept- 
Uble to the Buddhist revolutionaries, who 80 
uently have been the catalysts that have 
ped the government here. 
IMPRESSED 


United States officials were impressed by 
brord representation in the cabinet to 
ous sections of the country and to vari- 
dua Political followings. 
2 it was made clear we would have to 
P our fingers crossed that such a govern- 
Ment could survive in the volatile political 
th Osphere of Saigon, where the generals, 
© Buddhist and the politicinns loved to 
Play “inusical chairs”. 
tee ot must remember,” we were told, “that 
Soutu Vietnamese have no strong demo- 
atie traditions, 
pe And you must also remember that the 
Whose in the countryside don"t care much 
O's In power, us long as their rice bowls 
Are full and they have a certain amount of 
nomite and physical security,” 
HOPEFUL 
Ong 3 days later, the military began play- 
Z "musical chairs” as first one set of mili- 
tert Officials, then another took over in a 
of coups. , 


‘ 
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The coups hardly contributed to the sta- 
bility of the government so fervently wished 
for by our South Vietnamese woman in- 
formant. 

Yet there are two hopeful things about 
the coups. 

RELIEVED 

Lt. Gen. Nguyen Khanh has been relieved 
as commander in chief of the South Viet- 
namese military forces and given a mission 
to the United Nations. 

And the civilian government of Phan Huy 
Quat has been permitted to stay on. 

General Khanh has been regarded as an 
unsettling force in the South Vietnamese 
political situation. He is cordially disliked 
by both U.S. offictals and many of the South 
Vietnamese people of influence. His re- 
moval may give abler and less power hungry 
South Vietnamese a chance of building a 
solid government, 

BASIS 

The fact that Premier Quat remains head 
of the civilian government may provide the 
basis for a sturdy political leadership, so long 
missing in Saigon. 

A government that is both strong and 
can command wide support among the South 
Vietnamese is the best contribution that 
could be made right now to winning the war 
against the Vietcong. 


Montana’s Indian Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, re- 
cently I was pleased to read about the 
progress of a select group of Indians— 
52, in all, from the 7 reservations in 
my State—who have been participating 
in a special rehabilitation “project in 
Northern Montana College, in Havre, 
Mont. 

The 3-year-old project—supported 
by the Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration—has made significant strides 
toward helping disabled Indians. There 
is a high incidence of disability among 
Montana Indians—from tuberculosis and 
from automobile accidents, occupational 
accidents, and so on. 

Task unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, from the January—February 1965 is- 
sue of Rehabilitation Record, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
wes ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MONTANA'S INDIAN PROJECT 
(By Dorothy Rigdon) 

Montana, known as the land of shining 
mountains is also the land of bleak acres 
on which are located seven Federal reserva- 
tions where the Plains Indians live. There 
are many tribes of them—Blackfeet, North- 
ern Cheyenne, Gros Ventre, Assiniboine, 
Sioux, Cree, Chippewa, Flathead, Salish, 
Kootenai, Pend Orcille, and Crow. 

From these reservations have come Charles 
Gopher, Burton Bearchild, Donna Old Thun- 
der, Joseph Raining Bird, and the 52 other 
disabled Indians who have thus far partici- 
pated in a special rehabilitation project at 
Northern Montana College at Havre. I vis- 
ited this project last fall, observed many of 
the clients on the college campus, traveled 
to some of the reservation territory, and dis- 
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cussed at length the workings of this un- 
usual effort toward vocational rehabilitation 
with the five people who know most about 
it. They are: Glenn O. Lockwood, Mon- 
tana's director of vocational rehabilitation; 
Wayne Fjosee, DVR counselor in a huge ter- 
ritory surrounding Havre; Mac Johnson, 
director of the project; and the projoct's 
two counselors, Leslie B. Davis, an anthro- 
pologist, and Ford Johnson, an ex-sclence 
teacher with special training and competence 
in guidance. 

This VRA-supported research and demon- 
stration project, which began in September 
1961, is seeking ways of improving both the 
rate and the degree of rehabilitation of 
Montana's handicapped Indians. The other 
major objective of the 5-year project is to 
develop the special, sustained services which 
people from cultures unlike ours must have 
if they are to adapt from their own way of 
life to one which is new and very strange to 
them. 

The need for rehabtlitatlon of Montana 
Indians is especially pressing because of the 
high incidence of disability among them. 
Congenital defects and tuberculosis are com- 
mon, as are automobile, occupational, and 
other accidents. Substandard living condi- 
tions over generations have increased sus- 
ceptibility to many illnesses, and low level 
of education has meant few occupational 
skills: 

The special Indian project has now run for 
3 years. Quite naturally, its principals have 
not yet accomplished all they set out to do. 
Iam here on the things they have 
done so far, however, along with problems 
still to be solved and unusual experiences 
they have had along the way, because I be- 
lieve this account will interest all who`work 
with disabled persons and especially those 
whose clients have cultural, educational, or 
social backgrounds which set them apart 
from other people in our society. 

This project begins with one of the things 
that is clearly imperative—a rather strenu- 
ous intake procedure. A counselor inter- 
views most clients at their homes—usually 
crowded, inadequate huts—on the reserva- 
tions. Here the disabled Indian learns what 
the project is about and what it can do for 
him, Also at this time the counselor does 
enough testing of achlevement, interests, 
and aptitudes to make a prel predic- 
tion of a candidate's success in the project. 
Sometimes tests are administered to three or 
four people at once in the only unoccupied 
building there is—a schoolroom on the res- 
ervation during summer vacation; sometimes 
a candidate takes tests in the back seat of 
the counselor's automobile. 

Last summer the two counselors traveled 
1,600 miles in 1 weck on the reservations 
as they followed leads on prospective clients. 
This effort, plus referrals from cooperating 
agencies, brought 26 clients into the project 
this quarter and provided information on 500 
Indians with handicaps. Some of these mny 
be found to be eligible for services in the 
future. 

The information which the counselors as- 
semble forms the basis for a conference on 
each likely prospect. At this conference are 
the three project staff membors, a college 
faculty member from the department in 
which the client will probably study, and the 
client's DVR counselor. Also present is a 
representative of one or more of the local 
organizations which ccoperate in this proj- 
ect—the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, the Bureau of 
Public Health, and the Montana State Em- 
ployment Service. 

Before they enter the project, all clients 
are to haye a medical examination 
at the Public Health Service hospital on their 
reservaticn and to take the general aptitude 
test battery at the local US. Employment 
Service Ofice. They are then notified of the 
day to report to the college campus, always 
Just in advance of a school quarter. 
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After further testing and evaluation, each 
client is introduced to the campus and to 
the life he will lead there. 

More than half of the Indians served by 
this project have been married; three-fourths 
of these have families ranging from one to 
seven children. The single men and women 
take up residence in the regular dormitories. 
The married men are installed with their 
families in married students’ housing—a 
series of ground-floor apartments on the cam- 


us. 
£ “We have found that most Indians have 
unusually close family ties, Mr. Johnson told 
me. “Keeping the families united, so that 
the wife and children share the problems of 
a new life, is an important ingredient of our 
project's effectiveness.” 

Getting the families established is not al- 
Ways easy. They often have almost no furni- 
ture, for example, so the project supplies a 
few necessities, such as beds, tables, and 
chairs, from furniture the college owns. 

A home economist from the local agricul- 
tural extension office helps when she is 
needed, counseling the newly arrived wives 
on shopping, budgeting, preparing balanced 
meals, using the laundromat, and other 
household management matters. Despite 
the great differences between this housing 
and that which the family has previously 
occupied, the wives do very well in main- 
taining their new homes. 

Northern Montana College is the vocational 
and technical unit of the State university 
system. It offers professional training and 
degree programs in education, but major em- 
phasis is on the training of young men and 
women in a considerable range of practical 
occupations. The 56 Indian clients, a fourth 
of whom have been women, have trained in 
secondary education, electronics, auto me- 
chanics, drafting, welding, distributive edu- 
cation, business administration, agricultural 
technology, fish and wildlife management, 
secretarial subjects, practical nursing, and 
cosmetology. 

Clients enroll in the regular curriculum in 
whichever training area is selected. If they 
have finished high school, they are admitted 
as regular students on the same basis as 
the other 875 students who are on 
the campus this quarter. Under Montana 
law, special students who did not complete 
high school but who are over 21 years old 
may also enroll. In either case, the client 
takes the regular college courses, 

For some, indeed for most, this means 
a real struggle to keep up with the rest 
of the class. But enrollment in the full 
curriculum has advantages. One is that the 
Client gets a fairly broad education, rather 
than Job training only. 

Depending on his need, a client may be in 
training for varying lengths of time, ranging 
from a single quarter to 4 years. If he makes 
the required grades, he has gained both voca- 
tional and educational advantages. If he 
cannot meet academic standards, he must 
leave school but hopefully not until he has 
gome useful skills and knowledge. 

Enroliment on the same basis as other stu- 
dents also helps to make the Indian client 
feel he is a part of student life. Although 
some of the older, married clients prefer to 
remain rather aloof or to associate almost 
exclusively with other Indians, many of the 
others enter enthusiastically into school ac- 
tivities. 

The chorus is popular with them, also the 
more sophisticated Northern Montana Sing- 
ers. Some clients have belonged to the 
rodeo club, the school newspaper staff, the 
pep club, and study clubs. A number, es- 
pecially the men, have taken part in athletics, 
wherever disability permits this. Last year 
cne project member was the nonplaying 
manager of the intramural all-Indian basket- 
ball team. An attractive young woman cli- 
ent was named campus popularity queen. 
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This interest in extracurricular activity 
contributes to good personal adjustment, and 
Mr. Johnson and his staff encourage it. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that most 
of the Indian clients cannot hold thelr own 
alongside their fellow students without con- 
tinuing, intensive counseling, supplementary 
tutoring, and assistance of many other kinds. 
The project tries to provide that special help. 

The offices of the Montana Indian project 
are on the main floor of a campus building 
which also houses electronics laboratories 
and classrooms. It lles between the dormi- 
tories and the central part of the campus and 
is in the clients’ daily line of march. They 
take full advantage of this fact. If a welfare 
check has not arrived in time to buy milk for 
the children, they seek and get temporary 
help. If somebody is ill or in trouble on 
the campus or in town, he calls on the proj- 
ect staff. These are special support func- 
tions. 

Regular support includes much guidance 
and counseling. A counselor, for example, 
does daily individual and group tutoring in 
arithmetic, English, science, and other basic 
subjects. More than half of the 56 Indian 
clients are high school graduates; more than 
two-thirds finished 10 or more grades, But 
client ages have ranged from 18 to 42, and 
many have been away from studies for many 
years. One entered the project 24 years after 
his last appearance in a classroom. 

Tutoring is, therefore, badly needed. So 
is the supervised study which the project 
provides. Despite this help, some are not 
able to meet the college's academic standards, 
Some who are dropped for scholastic weak- 
ness have had enough training while on the 
campus to get jobs, however, so their work 
has paid off, at least to some degree. 

Here is the “box score” for the special 
Indian project up to this time: 26 of the 56 
clients are now in training on the campus. 
One client died before completing training. 
Of the remaining 29, 12 left before the end 
of training for medical or personal reasons, 
Three of these twelve are now employed. 

Seventeen clients have finished their train- 
ing. One of these, after 20 months in the 
project, is continuing further training else- 
where. Ten are employed; two were relocated 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (one of these 
is employed); one has been involved in an 
accident and is temporarily unemployed. 
The remaining three are on the reservations, 
but their exact whereabouts are not known. 

These are typical of the jobs they are 


A man with atrophied hand and arm over- 
came poor academic rating, matured socially, 
completed , and is now a male nurse 
in the Public Health Hospital on his reserva- 
tion. 

A client with a severe hearing loss was 
trained in auto mechanics and welding, is 
working as a mechanic on the reservation. 

Another trainee in auto mechanics was 
suspended for academic weakness but was 
relocated in Los Angeles and has a mechanic's 
job there. 

A 2-year auto mechanics trainee is work- 
ing in a Montana garage, $350 a 
month, plus commission. He is 27, the fa- 
ther of 3, and suffers from tuberculosis of a 
knee joint. 

After 2 years in drafting, one client moved 
to Massachusetts, where he is working as a 
draftsman. 

A woman who was diagnosed as manic de- 
pressive at the start of training, studied 
nursing for 10 months. She now works as a 
practical nurse in a local hospital. 

Montana's director of vocational rehabili- 
tation, Glenn Lockwood, gave me his estimate 
of the sum and substance of this unique un- 
dertaking in these words: 

“In 3 years of effort at Northern Montana 
College, we have discovered quite a few 
things that have been of special help to our 
clients in solving their problems and achiev- 
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ing satisfactory rehabilitation. I would list 
the following: (1) A personal interview and 
explanation of the rehabilitation process on 
the reservation; (2) enrollment of Indian 
trainees in the regular college curriculum; 
(3) encouragement of maximum participa- 
tion in student life; (4) keeping the families 
informed and involved so that they under- 
stand and share in the client's change and 
growth; and (5) extensive and intensive 
counseling, tutoring, and guidance. 

“These are some of our findings to date. 
As we have shown, these methods have 
worked well with our clients, at least with 
many of them. We believe we have pro- 
ceeded a long way toward our goals. We are 
quite sure that when the final 2 years of the 
project have ended, we will have established 
some valuable guidelines for others who 
work with disadvantaged clients,” 


Golden Anniversary of the National 
Orange Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr.DYAL. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to invite the attention of the members 
of the House to the golden anniversary 
of the National Orange Show, an exposi- 
tion for the display of citrus, which has 
been held annually for 50 years in San 
Bernardino, Calif. 

The first Navel orange was brought 
from Brazil over a century ago and was 
planted in Riverside County, which is 
the neighboring district of my colleague 
Mr. Joun Tunney. From that seedling 
came the tremendous orange crops 
which do so much for the economy of 
southern California. 

The dates of the show this year are 
March 11 through March 21, and I 
would be honored to have any of the 
Members who will be in California at 
that time to be my guests at the show. 
The Citrus Institute, which is held dur- 
ing the exposition, has assisted the citrus 
growers of my State in the exploration 
of machines, the conquering of citrus 
diseases, and new packaging programs. 

Just as no word rhymes with orange“ 
in the English language, so, likewise, 
there is nothing that equals this golden 
fruit. Itrust that all of you will improve 
your physical condition by drinking an 
orange a day. 

I have received the following com- 
munications from two distinguished 
citrus authorities in my district and I 
am inserting them in the RECORD: 

GOLD BANNER ASSOCIATION, 
Redlands, Calif., February 6, 1965. 
Hon. Ken W. DYAL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

As you know, our area is primarily a Navel 
orange producing area and this variety ripens 
at a time when competition from the Med- 
iterranean countries, including Israel, is very 
severe, For this reason we export very little 
to Europe during the winter months. The 
heavy export movement to Europe is during 
the late spring and summer months when 
Valencias are in season. While we do ship 
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Some Valencias to Europe, most of this busi- 
ness goes to shippers in Orange and Ven- 
tura Counties which are the heavy Valencia 
Producing districts. 

During the past several years the Orient 
has become an increasingly important mar- 
ket for California oranges, both Navels and 
Valencias. Our volume of business in this 
Part of the world has been increasing each 
year, although we are beginning to feel the 
effects of competition from Australia, South 
Africa and even more remote citrus pro- 
ducing countries. This association has done 
such a big business in Hong Kong, Manila 
and other important markets cf the Far 
East that I made a trip to the Orient in 
September to call on our customers. I can 
say my trip has paid big dividends in in- 
creased business In these markets as well as 
in Japan. Our customers in Japan are lim- 
ited by licenses in the amount they can 
Purchase, otherwise our volume there would 
be much greater. Our business in Singa- 
Pore has fallen off due to the upset political 
Situation there. 

Everywhere I went, there was a definite 
Preference for California organges, however, 
Competing countries are able to undersell us 
due to their cheap labor costs. How long 
We can maintain our position is problemat- 

as our costs are mounting and I am 
fearful we may price ourselves out of these 
important markets. These markets are ex- 
tremely important to us as they take small 
‘Sizes that are practically unsalable in the 
domestic markets and we must try to main- 
tain them at all costs. The same is true of 
the European markets, which are also a good 
Outlet for sizes that are undesirable here 
in the United States. 

We in the citrus industry of California 
feel we are contributing greatly toward a 
favorable balance of trade in this country's 
World commerce. Every dollar that comes 

is new wealth and we must try to en- 
Courage this business in every possible way. 
I am sure you will give us every support 
Possible and we are going to feel free to call 
On you whenever you can be of assistance. 
Sincerely yours, 
GOLD BANNER ASSOCIATION. 

BILL Brunton, Manager. 


Rev.anps-HIGHLANDS 
Fnurr EXCHANGE, 
Redlands, Calif., 
February 5, 1965. 
Hon. Ken W. DYAL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Ken: I am enclosing the counties 
latest figures compiled for last year. I would 
like to call your attention to the percentage 
Of fruit that was processed on all varieties 
as this is very unusual. Normally we would 
expect that about 15 to 20 percent of the 
Frapetrult. 35 percent of the lemons, not to 
exceed 10 percent of the navels and 25 to 30 
Percent of the valencias would be processed. 
year just passed, as you will note, was 
Much increased due to our extremely small 
Sizes. This year, about the percentages that 
I have given you will be processed. 
As you are well aware, the only fruit that 
is not sold fresh from this area is that frult 
t will not qualify for fresh sales. 
I was also asked how our fruit competes 
With Florida and with fruit from the Medi- 
areas and I presume other areas 
in the world. So far as Florida is concerned, 
t consistently get a premium over Florida 
ruit which we must have in order to exist. 
du understand, of course, that our costs of 
in uction are the highest of any citrus area 
the world and I am sure you are also well 
aware that our labor costs are higher than 
Any other place. We are also farther from 
the main centers of consumption so our 
ht rate is higher. Our valencias come 


at a season of the year when we are not 
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highly competitive with Florida so we could 
not very well make a comparison on that 
variety. The only oranges that we attempt 
to export to Europe are summer valencias 
and over the years, they have done very well 
competitively, 

We do not export our finest quality lemons 
to Europe, but we export a grade that is 
called SK grade which is just one cut below 
Sunkist and that compares very favorably 
with first grade Italian lemons. 

Europe has been an excellent market for 
our small sized summer grapefruit particu- 
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larly from the middle of April to the first of 
July. 

So far, we have been able to harvest our 
navels with local labor and we are trying 
awfully hard to get through the season with 
all local labor if we can. I might say, how- 
ever, Ken, that the lemon people both in the 
upland area and Ventura County are getting 
into serious trouble and I am afraid that if 
they don’t get help shortly that they will 
face very serious losses. 

Sincerely, 
LLOYD Younr, 


San Bernardino County citrus acreage, production, and value, 1964 


Variety 


Miscellaneous varletles * 


Packed cartoon 
Processed cartoon 


The statement from these authorities 
concerning the importance of the citrus 
industry to the economy of our Nation in 
their oversea shipment is brought to your. 
attention as well as the difficulties which 
they are experiencing pertaining to labor 
to harvest their fruit. 

I do compliment the citrus industry in 
general for the effort they have been 
making over the last few years to train 
and qualify domestic labor. 


Raymond Wood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of 
Senators an editorial—entitled “Thanks 
to a Cop! from The State, of Colum- 
bia, S.C. The editorial commends Ray- 
mond Wood, a native of Chester, S.C., 
for the “excellent police work and per- 
sonal courage” he demonstrated in foil- 
ing the plot to destroy several of our 
most cherished national shrines. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, from the February 19, 1965, issue 
of The State, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THANKS TO A CoP 


We join other South Carolinians in voicing 
both praise and appreciation for the excel- 
lent police work and personal courage shown 
by the former Chester resident who foiled a 
New York plot to bomb several of the Na- 
tion's shrines. 


The fact that the dedicated policeman is 
a Negro adds to the sincerity of our commen- 
dation, for it has been too frequently the 
case that crime news from New York has cast 
the Negro in the role of culprit or criminal. 

Raymond Wood, who did most of his 
“growing up” in Chester, has done credit to 
his people and rendered a service to the Na- 
tion by his diligence and devotion. 


Paupers in Uniform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks to the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
hereby commend to the attention of the 
Congress an article which spells out in 
detail the sad plight of our service per- 
Sonnel today. 

The article follows: 

PAUPERS IN UNIFORM 
(By Francis and Katharine Drake) 

(NoTE.—A job for Congress: revise the 
military pay scale upward. The present low- 
wage policy damages the morale and ef- 
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fectiveness of our soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men; it also causes constant turnover of per- 
sonnel, thus wasting the taxpayers’ moncy.) 

The President's initiation of a crusade 
against poverty recently brought to light the 
plight of uncounted numbers of citizens who, 
ot a time of unprecedented national prosper- 
ity, are unable to keep their heads above the 
financial disaster level. This spring the Na- 
tion is in for another shock, when the subject 
of military pay increases comes before Con- 
gress. The American people will then get a 

hard look at a situation that must All 
all but the thickest skinned citizen with a 
sense of shame: the financial plight of the 
men who protect our country. 

The fact is that thousands of American 
enlisted men on active duty, skilled volun- 
teers who wear their country’s uniform with 
pride, are actually paupers in uniform. It is 
ironic that the Government, which estab- 
lished poverty levels, is itself paying many 
of its uniformed men below these levels. 
Some soldiers, sailors, and airmen and their 
families are even being forced to accept relief. 

The Air Force, with 719,000 enlisted men 
and women, has just completed a survey and 
found (the figures can be tripled to get very 
rough totals for all services): 

(a) 5,000 Air Force men have received 
relief benefits. 

(b) 55,000 more are technically eligible for 
relief but too proud to accept it. 

(c) 169,000 receive basic pay below the 
Government poverty levels. 

(d) 148,000 men are moonlighting in their 

spare time. 

(e) 180,000 Air Force wives work to sup- 
port the family. 

It is a fact that a jet pilot, master of the 
Skills involved in maneuyering supersonic 
planes, actually draws less pay than a Penta- 
gon messenger. 


LOST INVESTMENT 


Former Senator Kenneth Keating described 
the pay situation as “a disgraceful reward 
for those who have sworn to defend our 
country.” More than this, the low pay scale 
represents a great waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. When poverty forces the majority 
of highly skilled men out of the services 
after their first hitch, the result is a per- 
petual turnover. The Government is com- 
mitted to the tremendous cost of training 
new men who, in turn, will walk out. The 
total investment cost of training just one 
Air Force radar electronic specialist is 
$23,000; a ballistic-missile launch officer, 
$49,140; a B-52 commander, $1,400,000; his 
crew, another $2 million. When these men 
quit, all that investment goes down the 
drain. 


Between 60 and 70 percent of all Air Force 
skilled enlisted men leave at the end of their 
first 4-year enlistment. Also, an average of 
54 percent of the officers separate at the 
earliest. permitted date. In the past 5 years 
Army resignations have increased by more 
than 50 percent, Air Force by 137 percent. 

IN THE RED 


The case history of Joe Doakes, high school 
graduate, age 19, comes closer to the rule 
than to the exception. Joe, motivated by 
patriotism, challenge, the promise of a fine 
technical education, begins his 4-year hitch 
as airman basic—pay: $78 a month, living 
in barracks with no allowances. Three years 
later he is airman first class Doakes, now a 
skilled electronics specialist, earning $194 
a month plus allowances, married, father of 
one child, expecting another—and in debt 
up to his ears. How, in three brief years, 
did Joe land himself in such a financial fix? 
The answer of course is: by (Our 
armed services today total 2,700,000 men in 
uniform; wives number about 1,500,000.) 

Ineligible because of lack of rank for base 
housing, he now receives $83-quarters allow- 
ance from the Government. Cheapest off- 
base lodgings he can find cost $107 a month, 
not including utilities, which average $30 a 
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month more. Furnishing the apartment 
sets him back nearly $1000. Commuting to 
base involves a secondhand car; repair and 
gas bills cost him $24 a month. During the 
last 3 years Joe has had to move twice— 
and pay the family transportation costs each 
time. Government food allowance is $31.50 
& month, or roughly 10 cents per person per 
meal for the three Doakes. Total pay, in- 
eluding all allowances, is $308 a month. 

It boils-down to this; the Doakes’ monthly 
budget invariably balances in the red. 
Whenever he can, Joe moonlights, but un- 
predictable duty hours make spare-time 
work irregular. The services, perpetually 
short of skilled men, are forced to hire civil- 
lan technical representatives from private 
industry. Joe works alongside one of these, 
performing a duplicate job. The technical 
representative earns $1,000 a month (plus 
generous overtime). Having spent $25,120 
on Joe's training, the Air Force now presses 
him to reenlist, offering a $779 reup bonus. 
The technical representative tells him not 
to be a fool. 

THOUSANDS OF JOES 


This is the sort of choice faced by thou- 
sands of young service couples each year. 
On the one side, pride, patriotism, the hope 
of promotion; on the other, more money, 
shorter hours, higher living, the freedom to 
change jobs if opportunity beckons, 

Joe's decision? “I'm quitting,” he says. 
“Not because I want to, but because I just 
can't afford to stay in.“ 

Multiply Joe by hundreds of thousands of 
men in each service: it adds up to billions 
of dollars a year wasted in unn turn- 
over—and a threat to our protective strength 
and the safety of our country. As Capt. 
William A, Golden states tn the Naval In- 
stitute Proceedings: “It is now necessary to 
recognize objectively that officers (and en- 
listed men) cannot be paid like busboys, 
worked like fleld hands and released like 
old, slow halfbacks—it simply is not good 
business.“ 

Today, our military are in danger of becom- 
ing forgotten men. The economy is leaving 
them so far behind that it is small wonder 
they are becoming disillusioned and embit- 
tered, unwilling to put up any longer with 
the status of second-class citizens. Many 
will settle for less pay than they can get in 
industry, for the privilege of serving their 
country—but not if they are going to be pe- 
nalized for marrying young, and driven to 
live on charity handouts. 

How can we make a military career at- 
tractive to the youth of America? The serv- 
ices, in mutual consultation, have defined the 
minimum improvements they believe neces- 
sary. 

BASIC PAY 

The study proposes an immediate pay in- 
crease of 16 percent for enlisted men with less 
than 2 years’ service, 15 percent for officers 
with less than 2 years’ service, plus increases 
for other officers and enlisted men, plus a re- 
definition of subsistence allowances for those 
who cannot eat on base. (There was a mili- 
tary pay raise only last year, but of only 
2% percent—of virtually no benefit to the 
lower ranks who needed it most.) The pro- 
posed increases would average from $12 to 
$44 a month for enlisted men, from $37 to 
$111 for officers. By contrast, raises granted 
last year to civilian Federal employees were 
five times as high. 

PROMOTION 


This is a major grievance among service- 
men, since, at present, a promotion with ac- 


eligible. Restrictions on the services’ author- 
ity to promote enlisted men deny deserved 
promotions. As a result, some highly quali- 
fied lower grade enlisted men are doing ser- 
geants’ work but recelving neither sergeants’ 
stripes nor sergeants’ pay. 
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QUARTERS 

Housing has long been acknowledged by 
Congress to be part of military pay. Quar- 
ters, moreover, are supposed to be onbase, 50 
that personne] are readily available in case 
of emergency. This commitment has never 
been properly honored. Below the rank of 
sergeant, virtually no serviceman is able to 
live onbase if he is married. Instead, like 
the Doakes, hundreds of thousands of young 
service families dwell in civilian quarters, 
some adequate, some miserably substandard. 
Rent gouging in the vicinity of military 
bases is commonplace. 

The ‘services’ proposal is to adjust basic 

quarters allowances to a more realistic 
amount. This is a stopgap. What is really 
needed is adequate base housing—which 
would cost the Government less in the long 
run. 
A cure lies in renewing the Capehart hous- 
ing bill, which expired last year. That bill 
permitted the military to have houses built 
onbase, or next to it, by civilian contractors; 
to borrow the cost from private lenders on 
FHA-secured 20-year mortgages; and to pay 
these off out of congressional appropriations. 
The mortgage cost on a $17,500 unit is a0- 
tually less than the average amount now 
paid out for serviceman's quarters allow- 
ance—and the Government ends by owning 
the house free and clear. While the Govern- 
ment cannot build all the 350,000 units need- 
ed, it can and should build more than the 
3.000 at present under construction. 

But even with adequate housing, military 
paychecks can never compete with the wages 
of private industry. A petty officer in charge 
of the reactor aboard the cruiser Long Beach 
earns $453 a month. His civilian counter- 
part aboard the Savannah rates $1,200. 

PRIVILEGES 


These represent the compensating factors 
that traditionally bridge the gaps. Among 
them—counted as a part of service pay for 
99 years—is the right to shop in commis- 
saries, where the military can buy food st 
cost plus a surcharge of 3 percent. Well 
stocked at one time, post stores nowadays 
have only a quarter of the items available 
at Bupermarkets, operate only 40 hours 3 
week, carry no specials, no fancy items, 
have long waiting lines; but savings amount 
roughly to $400 a year per family ot four—* 
sum of critical importance. 

A questionnaire recently circulated among 
176,000 men in uniform reveals that 50 per- 
cent more enlisted men and 30 percent more 
officers would be obliged to leave the service 
if post shopping facilities were withdraw? 
and the $400 savings denied. Loss to the 
Government on commissary transactions 
amounts to roughly $40 a year per family, * 
sizable sum overall. But as Representative 
Craig Hosmmr, of California, points out: an 
increase of one-tenth of 1 percent in the re- 
enlistment rate would more than cance! out 
this Government red ink, 

Also, the Department of Defense has ac 
knowledged that any attempt to replace com- 
missary savings with a pay raise would 
“greatly exceed the Government cost in op- 
erating base stores.” Constant attacks on 
these and other privileges—base clubs 
movies, etc., run by the men themselves * 
no cost to the Government—tend to make 
men quit in d Anything that in- 
jures the military esprit de corps costs the 
Nation dearly. 

NEEDED: GOOD MEN : 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamaré$ 
determination to run his Department as ef- 
ficiently as a business has boen much In th 
headlines. He has shown courage and in? 
genuity in saving nearly $3 billion from ov! 
defense bill. Yet, in the words of Adm. David 
McDonald, the Chief of Naval Operations: 
“No other business in the world leans 50 
heavily on manpower as does the military: 
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Good hardware is of little use without good 
men. 

The cost of the raise in pay and allow- 
ances for all services, proposed in the mili- 
tary services’ study, is $811 million a year. 

t this, savings would be realized. Pay 
and maintenance of our 2,700,000 men is 
about $15 billion a year; if, by retention of 
experienced men, the total manpower re- 
Quirement could be reduced by only 10 per- 
cape the savings would exceed the pay raise 

y far. 

In the last analysis, the hope for the mili- 
tary lies in the understanding and support 
of the public, whose welfare is directly con- 
cerned. To give servicemen the stepchild 
treatment is to tamper recklessly with the 
innermost fabric of military security. If 
through indifference we cast loose the ablest 
and most skilled fighting men in the world, 
Our future is indeed in jeopardy. 


Oceanography and the National Welfare 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
editors of Navy—the Magazine of Sea 
Powers, published by the Navy League 
of the United States, devotec the De- 
Cember 1964 issue to the broad field of 
Oceanography. 

The issue included numerous excellent 
articles on separate aspects or activities 
Of the oceanographic program, prepared 
by knowledgeable officers and officials of 

e Government. 

Rear Adm. Denys W. Knoll, U.S. Navy, 
oceanographer of the Navy and com- 
Mander, U.S. Naval Oceanographic Office, 
Wrote the lead article, which is entitled, 
t aphy and the National Wel- 
are,” 


Admiral Knoll subtitled his article “A 

Vital New Field for Government-Indus- 
Cooperation.” 

As the Oceanographer of the Navy 
Boints out, there are many significant 
Major opportunities for industry in this 
New, broad field. 

Many Senators are aware of this po- 
tential, a potential that calls for greater 
Tecognition by the Government and in 
My opinion, closer liaison between the 
Government and industry, so that the 
genius of our private enterprise system 
May contribute more effectively to our 
Mastery of the secrets of the seas which 

und us. 

S. 944, the proposed National Ocean- 
graphic Act of 1965, which I and many 

nators on both sides of the aisle have 

msored, would, in my opinion, en- 
Courage and facilitate the expansion of 
ustry's activities in this vital area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the article written by Rear 

: Denys W. Knoll, which was pub- 
shea in the December 1964 issue of 
avy, the magazine of seapower, be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
Urhere being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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OCEANOGRAPHY AND THE NATIONAL WELFARE: 
A VrraL New FIELD ror GOVERNMENT—IN- 
DUSTRY COOPERATION 

(By Rear Adm. Denys W. Knoll, U.S. Navy, 
Oceanographer of the Navy and Com- 
mander, U.S. Naval Oceanographic Office) 
An accelerated national oceanographic 

program in recent years has paralleled an 

increasing public awareness of the military, 
political, and economic Importance of the 
world’s oceans. 

The Navy has naturally been a leader in 
oceanography. From the annual funds pro- 
vided by Congress the Navy receives about 
50 percent of the national budget for this 
purpose. The urgent need for information 
about the sea, necessary for both the opera- 
tion of our submarines and the detection of 
enemy submarines, and the efficient opera- 
tion of our surface ships, requires the Navy 
to be the national focal point for improving 
knowledge of the ocean environment, 

The Navy cannot do the job alone. As 
oceanographic programs expand and develop 
at the national level, it becomes increasingly 
evident that the exploitation of the world’s 
oceans requires a massive effort with indus- 
try and Government working together with 
common goals, 

THE COORDINATION 


More than 20 Government agencies, whose 
work is coordinated by the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Oceanography under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Robert W. Morse, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Research and De- 
velopment, are already conducting coordi- 
nated programs in every important area of 
ocean study. As this national program 
moves forward the need for industry par- 
ticipation in the field expands commensu- 
rately. We hope that American industry will 
eventually make expenditures for oceano- 
graphic projects at least equal to the annual 
expenditures of the Federal Government. 

The sea has traditionally been an avenue 
for commerce, a source of food and an arena 
for war, It still is, We are working now to 
utilize the seas, including the ocean depths, 
to even greater advantage, both in the areas 
of national defense and the general public 
welfare. It is not too much to say that our 
preeminence as a world leader, even our very 
survival, depends upon the success of this 
effort. 

Our ultimate goals are far reaching and 
constantly being extended for it is difficult 
to comprehend fully the ultimate potential 
of the world’s oceans at this time. A signifi- 
cant breakthrough is imminent in the con- 
version of salt water to fresh water. Success 
in this area alone would help to relieve un- 
told hardship in an increasingly water- 
starved world. 

A handful of enterprising men have al- 
ready begun to exploit the mining potentials 
of the sea. Exciting quantities of diamonds 
($6 million worth in the first 7 months of 
1964) are being taken from the ocean floor 
off the Atlantic coast of South Africa. A 
private shipyard has outfitted a ship that will 
experiment with the recovery of manganese 
nodules that Me in vast quantities on the 
floor of the Central Pacific. 

SEALAB'’S SUCCESS 

The rich oil resources beneath the sea are 
spurring the oil industry to greater efforts 
in offshore drilling. The U.S. petroleum in- 
dustry has invested an estimated $4 billion 
in the waters off Louisiana alone. About $1.5 
billion of this investment has already been 
recovered. Drilling in deep water, where at 
least 50 percent of the world’s known oil 
resources lie, is yet to come. 

All this means that men will have to learn 
to live and work in the sea, often at great 
depths, if we are to effectively exploit these 
resources. The Navy's successful Project 
Sealab demonstrates the feasibility of these 
two goals. Four Navy aquanauts spent 10 
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days at 192 feet beneath the Atlantic sur- 
face in an experiment conducted southwest 
of Bermuda in August. They performed 
underwater work in scuba gear and ate, slept, 
and rested in a cylindrical device 40 feet 
long by 9 feet in diameter. The distin- 
guished French oceanographer Capt. Jacques- 
Yves Cousteau and our own Edwin A. Link 
are also doing pioneer work in this area. 

We know from the research and experi- 
ments already conducted that these objec- 
tives and many others related to the sea are 
realistic and obtainable. 

The Navy is also interested in encouraging 
greater industrial activity, particularly in 
the areas of oceanographic instrumentation 
and the development and production of small 
submersible vehicles. Even vehicles of very 
limited capabilities can be useful in doing 
such things as examining the underwater 
seaworthiness of ocean structures such as a 
Texas tower, or a dozen other chores that 
ordinarily take hundreds of man-hours of 
hard and dangerous work by divers in hard- 
hat sults. Three such vehicles have been 
launched recently and are ex- 
tensive tests. The Alvin designed for me- 
dium depth operations; the Aluminaut, 
which was designed for depths to 15,000 feet, 
and Trieste II, which can operate at any 
depth though its range and work capacity are 
limited, 


OUR LACK OF INSTRUMENTS 

Needed in the years ahead are manned sub- 
mersibles that can work at great depth and 
for long periods on the ocean floor to sal- 
vage wrecks, to rescue personnel, and to carry 
on oceanographic survey work. 

There is a general lack of oceanographic 
instruments that incorporate modern tech- 
nological design. Some of our older measur- 
ing instruments still used daily for ocean- 
ographic work have had little improvement 
for 50 years. Initiative has been lacking in 
the development of more sophisticated in- 
struments. Molecular electronic instrumen- 
tation can simplify the collection of vast 
quantities of valuable data. There is an im- 
mediate need for compact instrument pack- 
ages designed as a system for specific pur- 


8. 

Underwater sensors should be small, light 
in weight, microminiaturized, susceptible of 
volume production, and adaptable for use 
by all nations that cooperate with us in the 
collection of data. 

Cables for lowering instruments into the 
sea should eventually be plastic lines with 
copper cores and good tensile strength and 
about the same density as sea water. 

Present equipment fails too quickly and 
too frequently because of the corrosive effects 
of sea water and the high pressures associ- 
ated with great ocean depths. Effective in- 
strumentation could permit better utiliza- 
tion of ships of opportunity such as 
merchant vessels and warships for the 
systematized collection of data to improve 
our knowledge of the dynamics of the oceans. 
A fully automated instrument package 
placed on these ships would yield thou- 
sands of observations and measurements 
without burdening the ship's complement 
or affecting its operational schedule. 

PERSONNEL SHORTAGE 


Oceanography also needs more trained in- 
dividuals, There is about three times as 
much water as land on this earth and the 
oceans defy easy investigation. ‘Thousands 
of scientists delve into the mysteries of the 
earth and space above it while a relative 
handful of oceanographers attempt to unlock 
the secrets of the ocean depths. 

The business of collecting and analyzing 
data is arduous and time-consuming work. 
And it is unending, for the oceans are ever- 
changing. To the people in the field and in 
the laboratories, the work can be absorbing 
and rewarding. To some it can bring fame 
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and fortune and to ail a sense of satisfaction 
in making a worthwhile contribution to the 
national defense and the public welfare. 

Oceanography is an interdisciplinary 
science. The advances we make will follow 
from the application of all basic scientific 
disciplines to problems associated with the 
ocean environment as a whole. 

Oceanography, as a collective term, is the 
science of the seas, their motions, their 
boundaries, and contents. Physical ocean- 
ography is the study of the motions of the 
sea, waves, and swell, tides, currents, and 
turbulence. Marine biology treats of plants 
and animals in the sea—from bacteria to 
whales—the life cycle, distribution and 
habits. Submarine geology is the science 
of the sea floor, its shape, composition and 
history. Finally, marine chemistry relates 
to the distribution of the chemicals in sea 
water and the study of chemical processes. 

AFFECTS SONAR 

The impact of oceanography on naval 
warfare, particularly submarine warfare, is 
profound. Many of the oceanographic prob- 
lems related to submarine operations con- 
cern the use of sonar, the electronic blood 
hound. employed to locate submarines be- 
neath the surface. 

For example, we have learned that changes 
in sound velocity can cause marked varia- 
tions in detection zones and ranges, These 
changes cause the true position of a target 
and that shown by sonar to differ. Our 
limited knowledge about these changes 
makes the fire control problem for anti- 
submarine missiles very difficult. We require 
more understanding of the velocity and direc- 
tion of sound through an entire water 
column. 7 

It has been found that bottom slopes can 
defiect sound, causing range and bearing 
errors, It is, therefore, critical that we have 
more information about the topography of 
the sea floor—its plains, valleys, sea mounts, 
and other features. We also want to know 
the composition of the sea floor, because 
different compositions affect the reflection 
of sound. Clay does not refiect sound as 
well as sand, for example. 

Marine biologists need more information 
on plankton—the tiny plants and animals 
of the sea which serve as the lowest link in 
the food chain—and their relation to sound 
transmission in the water. One phenomena 
of plankton stratification shows a rhythm in 
its movement, rising nearer the surface at 
nightfall and descending the next morning. 
This curious characteristic has long been ob- 
served on echo sounders and referred to as 
the deep scattering layer. Before, we could 
view the deep scattering layer as merely one 
of the curiosities of nature—now we must 
seriously assess its influence on long-range 
sonars. 

NEED FOR NEW SHIPS 

As I have said before, to understand ocean 
space we must continually observe and meas- 
ure it. Our survey requirements in ocean- 
ography can only be met by modern ships 
designed for this purpose, such as our new 
oceanographic research ships the USS. 
Gilliss and the U.S.S. Davis. Measurements 
below the surface must be made chiefly with 
remote self-operating instruments used from 
surface ships. In these new ships a real 
breakthrough has been made in digitized 
data collection and electronic processing. 

In the past, results have been published 
2 or 3 years following an expedition. 
Computers provide a major increase in our 
ability to assimilate and analyze vast quan- 
tities of oceanographic data. This advanced 
electronic treatment of data is possible only 
aboard our few modern ships where data can 
be digitized, electronically transmitted and 
analyzed ashore before the ship even returns 
to port. 

The North Atlantic is an ocean space that 
requires priority attention. The Gulf 
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Stream region along the east coast of the 
United States possesses many imperfectly 
understood phenomena that affect ASW op- 
erations. We must investigate these phe- 
nomena and exploit them intelligently in 
order that enemy missile launching sub- 
marines cannot use this highly complex 
ocean space with impunity. 

The Mediterranean represents a unique 
array of various basins of sea water. The 
dynamics of the Mediterranean waters may 
well prove to be a miniature model of the 
circulation and mixing that occurs within 
and between the great seas. As in the west- 
ern Atlantic, it 1s militarily desirable that 
we know the maximum possible concerning 
ocean phenomena, its geographical locations, 
and seasonal variations that affect ASW op- 
erations in the vital Mediterranean area, 

SEEK REGULAR DATA 


Our knowledge of the great currents and 
countercurrents at the surface, bottom, and 
at various intermediate depths in the ocean 
is limited. We know that many great sub- 
merged currents do exist, but very little 
about thelr daily, seasonal, and annual vari- 
ations. Thes variations affect the reliability 
of sonar detection and the effectiveness of 
antisubmarine warfare (ASW) weapons sys- 
tems, We also require more understand- 
ing of the relations between weather and 
the oceans, in order that an improvement in 
the accuracy of weather forecasting may 
result. 

One of the Navy objectives In oceanog- 
raphy is to make regular collections of 
oceanographic data in order that synoptic 
analyses and forecasts of oceanographic fac- 
tors may be available for fleet operations, 
particularly antisubmarine warfare; in the 
same way that weather phenomena is now 
analyzed and, forecast for air operations. 
Many organizations, including, of course, the 
U.S. Naval Oceanographic Office, are work- 
ing hard on the problems associated with 
providing the right kind of environmental 
information, in operational language, to the 
tactical commanders of task forces. 

To support our ASW forces, experimental 
synoptic sea surface temperature and mixed- 


layer depth charts are currently prepared by 


the Naval Oceanographic Office and trans- 
mitted to the fleet via dally radio facsimile 
broadcasts. 

The world weather maps that are now 
drawn at least four times daily are based 
upon representative data from no more than 
25 percent of the earth’s surface. (limited to 
land areas) and a handful of ocean stations. 
As we develop more ships, buoys, small 
Manned submersibles and various instru- 
ments to measure ocean parameters, it is 
imperative that we provide for the simul- 
tanpon collection of meteorological data as 
well. 

NEW BUOY WORKS 


Early this autumn, the Naval Océano- 
graphic Office placed a NOMAD buoy (naval 
oceanographic-meteorological device) in the 
ocean east of Charleston, S.C. It is experi- 
mental—the first one equipped to provide 
simultaneous measurements of phenomena 
in the ocean depths and surface meteorolog- 
ical conditions. NOMAD recently survived 
its first hurricane and is sending back data 
daily to shore receiving stations, This pro- 
totype NOMAD is the first of a family of 
such recording devices that will be placed 
in the oceans as part of ASWEPS (antisub- 
marine warfare environmental prediction 
system). Ships, planes, buoys, stationary 
platforms and other measuring stations will 
eventually supply data for oceanographic 
analysis and both short- and long-range 
forecasts of environmental conditions. 

The orderly collection of ocean-space 
weather data should immediately improve 
the quality of daily weather maps. Weather 
forecasting, leading eventually to some 
weather controls, may quickly evolve from 
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the daily analysis of the interactions be- 
tween the ocean environment and the earth's 
air envelope. Expeditious Improvement in 
the collection of oceanic and weather data 
is certain to have an immediate long-range 
effect on all aspects of our economy. 

Many nations are increasingly concerned 
with oceanography and have active programs 
in the field, One country could not, and 
should not, supply the human and financial 
resources to investigate successfully three- 
fourths of the surface of the earth, Co- 
operation among the scientists of the world 
and exchange of data are essential for con- 
quest of the sea. Our National Oceano- 
graphic Data Center, one of two world clear- 
inghouses for centralized storage of oceano- 
graphic information, ts a positive contribu- 
tion In this area. 

NAVY READY 


It is imperative that the United States, 
through its Navy, maintain the world lead- 
ership in oceanography. Our experiences in 
the exploration of outer space have shown 
us that it is easier and cheaper to stay in 
the lead than regain the initiative once we 
have lost it. Oceanspace research and the 
accumulation of new knowledge of the vast 
reaches of the oceans must be a matter of 
the highest priority for our Nation. It will 
profoundly influence our long-range posture 
both militarily and economically. Hence, a 
comprehensive and imaginative oceano- 
graphie program should be a cardinal peace- 
time mission. 

Our country has prospered since the early 
years of its history by the effective use of 
the surface of the sea, characterized by dy- 
namic leadership and vision. Now we are at 
another crossroad. The same qualities of 
leadership and imagination must be em- 
ployed to exploit the length, breadth, and 
depth of the seven seas. The U.S. Navy is 
the appropriate agency for this awesome task. 


Bonn Government To Halt Arms 
Shipments to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
decision by the Bonn government to 
halt arms shipments to Israel can only 
be interpreted as a capitulation to Presi- 
dent Nasser of the United Arab Republic. _ 
I call the attention of the House to two 
recent editorials in the New York Times 
and Washington Post which put this de- 
cision in its proper perspective. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 15 
1965] 


BowInc TO BLAcKMATL 


Both as a political and symbolic matter. 
West Germany's decision to cancel arms ship- 
ments to Israel is highly unfortunate. Pres- 
ident Nasser had threatencd to rec 
East Germany if Bonn did not terminaté 
an arms agreement with Israel. With in- 
glorious alacrity, West Gormany colla 
before this blackmail threat and put herself 
in the wrong with a nation that above all 
others deserves sympathetic consideration 
from Germany. 

The amount of money involved, was rels- 
tively modest. West Germany has never of” 
ficially disclosed her arms agreement 
Israel, but the total amount is believed to 
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be $60 million and it is estimated that 80 
Percent of the deliveries have already been 
made. But if the amount was small, the 
Principle was large. 

In diplomacy as in common crime, black- 
Mallers haye an insatiable thirst. Mr. Nas- 
ger was able to dictate Bonn's foreign policy 
by a verbal threat and by inviting Walter 
Ulbricht; head of the East German regime, 
to Cairo for a visit. Having surrendered 
Once, West Germany may be asked to take 
Other steps adverse to Israel in order to 
Prevent possible recognition of East Ger- 
many. 

As a symbolic matter, Bonn's position is an 
Unhappy one. It may be that West Ger- 
Many has done much to provide material 
compensation for wartime atrocities, and 80 
doubt Bonn cannot be expected to condition 
every aspect of its foreign policy in the 
Memory of a haunted past. Still, it is true 
that Germany is talloring her policies to 
the demand of an Egyptian dictator who has 
Sworn to destroy the nation of Israel. Such 
is the truth, no matter how it Is rational- 
ized in Germany. 


[From the New York (N.¥.) Times, Feb. 16, 
1965] 


Bown's MIDEAST MUDDLE 


The West Germans have made an almost 
incredible mess of the linked issues of arms 
to Israel and relations with Egypt. As a 
Tesult, President Nasser has been greatly 
Strengthened; tensions in the already tense 
Middle East have risen; West German rela- 
tions with Israel, which had improved so 
_ Breatly in recent years, have again sunk to 
& low of bitterness and anger; and Commu- 
nist East Germany, Bonn's enemy, achieves a 
trium: 

It may have been an error on Chancellor 
Adenauer's part to make the $80 million arms 
Agreement with Israel in 1960, but, once 
made, there was no excuse not to go through 
With it. Israel's perennially dangerous posi- 
tion, surrounded as she is by Arab nations 
determined to destroy her, meant that she 
Needed arms to sustain what Prime Minister 
Eshkol of Israel yesterday called “a balance 
Of deterrence.” However, the arms could 
have been obtained elsewhere. 

Another basic error has been Bonn's per- 
Sistence in the “Hallstein Doctrine“ of not 
dealing with any nation that recognizes East 
Germany. This. has proved to be more of a 
Nuisance m recent years than an asset, and 
it has by no means been strictly honored. 

President Nasser all along demanded that 

y cease her arms shipments to Israel, 
but he got nowhere until he had the bold 
idea of inviting East Germany's President 

t to Egypt as a state guest. Bonn ob- 
lected that this was de facto recognition and 
Made the egregious error of trying to buy off 
Mr, Nasser by halting the arms shipments to 

el. This crude maneuver had no effect 
On the Bgyptlans. President Ulbricht is 
Boing to Cairo anyway, and he will get red- 
Sarpet treatment. 

Now Germany threatens to cut off eco- 
Nomic aid to Egypt if the Ulbricht visit is 
carried out. Such aid amounted to nearly 
$200 million during the first 5-year plan. 
However, President Nasser has proved in the 
— that he is allergic to dictation based on 


Meanwhile, supplies of Russian arms to 
Egypt and the other Arab countries have 
been increasing. The Israelis have a right to 
therrofoundly disturbed as well as angry by 
120 loss of the remainder of the arms Some 

million worth—which they expected 
trom Germany. 
ane Whole affair has been an ignominious 
eat for West Germany, but it has also 
Bou the danger level in the Middle East.. 
on east Asia and the Congo are not the 
parts of the world where war is possible. 
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Relief to the Harassed Sugarbeet Growers 
of State of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I present herewith House Joint Memo- 
rial 6, 38th session of the Idaho State 
Legislature, which calls upon the Con- 
gress to give much-needed relief to the 
harassed sugarbeet growers of the State 
of Idaho. 

As the memorial points out, the U.S. 
domestic beet sugar industry is con- 
fronted with excessive inventories of 
sugar in relation to permitted market- 
ings under the existing Sugar Act be- 
cause the industry has increased its pro- 
duction at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It also states that 
unless the industry gets relief, with 
present inventories and production pos- 
sibilities, the industry will face additional 
severe production cutbacks in 1966. 

It then asks that the Congress enact 
legislation increasing the basic sugar- 
beet quota so as to allow the marketing 
of excess sugar produced at the request 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not an exhorbitant 
request. Logic, reason, and fairness de- 
mand that it be granted. To reject this 
request would be to work an untold 
hardship on an important segment of 
our economy which asks nothing more 
than that it be allowed to operate under 
rules of the game established by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and that these 
rules not be changed in the middle of 
the game. 

Let me explain. In July of 1960 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower banned the importation 
from Castro’s Cuba of approximately 3 
million tons of sugar per year. This ban, 
which is still in effect, resulted in the 
giving to other foreign producers the 3 
million tons formerly allocated to Cuba. 
_ In 1962 amendments to the Sugar Act 
resulted in a modest increase for domes- 
tic sugar growers. At the same time 
country quotas were increased, and the 
balance of about 1½ million tons was 
saved for allocation under the. global 


quota system. However, world sugar - 


prices were high in 1963 and again in 
1964 and it was anticipated that the 
United States would have trouble pur- 
chasing enough foreign sugar at reason- 
able prices to meet our domestic needs. 

Therefore, to meet these needs, on 
March 14, 1963, Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman announced that there 
would be no acreage restrictions—propor- 
tionate shares—on the 1964 crop of 
sugarbeets. Then, on May 6, 1963, Sec- 
retary Freeman announced that there 
would be no acreage restrictions on the 
1965 crop of sugarbeets. 

And that, Mr. Speaker, is what I mean 
by changing the rules in the middle of 
the game. Our sugarbeet growers 
responded admirably to the needs of our 
country and to the request of the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture. Now, having done 
what they had been asked to do, they 
are to be penalized with a reimposition 
of acreage restrictions—proportionate 
shares—which amounts to a 14-percent 
reduction in 1965 and a further severe 
cutback in 1966. I submit this is with- 
out logic, reason, or fairness. 

On the first day of the 89th Congress 
I introduced a bill, HR. 311, which 
would accomplish much of what the 
Idaho sugarbeet growers are asking 
through Idaho House Joint Memorial 6. 
It is not an elaborate bill. It is simple, 
and it is just. It would provide that, 
first, the quotas for domestic sugar-pro- 
ducing areas under section 202(a) (1) of 
the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, 
would be increased for the calendar 
years 1965 and 1966 by 1 million short 
tons, raw value; and second, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall, within 
30 days after enactment of the bill, ap- 
portion to the domestic beet sugar area 
the increase in basic quotas provided for 
in section 202(a) (1) of the Sugar Act of 
1948, 

I therefore respectfully request, Mr. 
Speaker, that the chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture call for im- 
mediate hearings on H.R. 311 and on 
other similar legislation pertaining to 
this pressing problem. I am firmly con- 
vinced that such hearngs would bring 
into sharp focus the merits of the relief 
requested in Idaho House Joint Me- 
morial 6, and that the Congress would 
speedily grant such relief. 

The memoria] follows: 

Hovss JOINT MEMORIAL 6 
Joint memorial to the honorable Senate and 

House of Representatives of the United 

States in Congress assembled 

We, your memorialists, the ture of 
the State of Idaho, respectfully represent 
that— 

Whereas the sugarbeet industry is a vital 
and integral part of the eocnomy of the 
State of Idaho and of the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas the provisions of section 202(c) 
of the Sugar Act relating to foreign quotas 
are not effective after December 31, 1964; and 

Whereas the US. domestic beet sugar 
growers and processors amply demonstrated 
their ability to produce sugar when it was 
needed for consumers in 1963 and 1964; and 

Whereas the U.S. domestic beet sugar in- 


- dustry is now confronted with excessive in- 


ventories of sugar in relation to permitted 
marketings under the existing Sugar Act in 
that the industry has increased their pro- 
duction at the request of the Department of 
Agriculture; and 

Whereas to avoid further increases in in- 
ventories which are now excessive it has been 
necessary to reduce the sugarbeet acreage ` 
to be grown in Idaho in 1965 by approxi- 
mately 14 percent below 1964 acreage; and 


Whereas unless the sugar industry gets 
relief, with present inventories and produc- 
tion possibilities, the industry will face addi- 
tional severe production cutbacks in 1966: 
Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, by the 38th session of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Idaho, now in session 
(the senate and house of representatives con- 
curring), That we most respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States of America, in 
order to avoid drastic cuts in sugar produc- 
tion, to proceed at the earliest possible time 
to enact legislation the basic 
sugarbeet quota to a minimum of the 1965 
restricted acreage production so as to allow 
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the marketing of excess sugar produced at 
the request of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture; be it further 

Resolved, That the Sugar Act be extended 
so as to be effective until December 31, 1970; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the 
State of Idaho be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to forward certified copies 
of this memorial to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
geras, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives representing this State in the Congress 
of the United States, and to the Secretary of 


Agriculture. 
Peren T. CENORRUSA, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
W. 


. E. DRERLOW, 
President of the Senate. 


Do We Have a Government of Men, 
Rather Than of Law? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
constituent of mine, Mr. E. G. Spencer, 
of Mayesville, S.C., has written to the 
editor of the State, in Columbia, S.C., 
a letter expressing his concern that our 
Nation is becoming one of men, rather 
than law, for political purposes, 

I ask unanimous consent that his let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MavEsvILLE, S. C., 
February 10, 1965. 
The Editors of The State, Columbia, S.C. 
Dear Sms: Sunday the seventh had all the 
earmarks of Pearl Harbor as to day and date, 
also as to surprise attack of our bases in 
South Vietnam. Secretary of Defense, Mo- 
Namara, admitted on TV that our Govern- 
ment could not provide any defense against 
these attacks, so American boys still lose 
their lives in an apparently useless effort. 
The civil rights law is now the law of the 
land with provision by law for its compli- 


ance. 

Is it possible that our Goyernment and 
President are more concerned with politics 
and votes than the safety and welfare of this 
Nation? Do we now have a government of 
mon rather than law? The last election 
was based upon trigger happy and minority 
group votes. Whose hand is now upon the 
trigger and permits demonstrations for the 
right to vote? 

With a third world war in the making, it 
docs seem that all our differences on domes- 
tic issues and the politics involved could 
be laid aside for the duration of this crisis. 
Thus leaving a nation, with all people and 
races working for the defense and survival 
of our country, giving the President and the 
administration only the task of policies and 
efforts for a sound and sane objective in 
order that the useless loss of lives may be 
ended, We all owe this effort to future gen- 
erations, as those of past generations bore 
the brunt of two world wars during the last 
50 years which seem vain and futile in the 
light of what has now happened in South 
Vietnam, > 
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Let us be governed by laws and not men 
or pressure groups. As of now the President 
and the administration seem determined to 
take advantage of the above (laws, men, and 
pressure groups) as best suited to their 
political objectives, 

Sincerely, 
E. G. SPENCER. 


James A. Bland, Composer of Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginia“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am privileged to 
include the text of an article on James 
A. Bland, the Negro composer of “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginia,” the official 
song of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
It was adopted as such by the General 
Assembly of Virginia on February 22, 
1940. 

The article was written by Mr. Clinton 
A. McKinney, of Scottsburg, Va., and 
printed as a serics in the Record-Adver- 
tiser, a newspaper published in my home 
city of South Boston, Va. 

Mr. McKinney deserves praise for his 
painstaking efforts which resulted in the 
preparation of such interesting, inform- 
ative and valuable data. The author 
of this article is a member of a promi- 
nent and substantial southside Virginia 
family. He has done much to enhance 
the civic and cultural development of 
our section. 

I commend the article to everyone who 
has interest in American folklore music, 
not only in Virginia, but throughout the 
Nation. 

The text of the article is as follows: 

Any story of the life of James Bland must 
be a bit sketchy and a bit disconnected in 
spots; for, never before in all history has = 
man so talented been more neglected and 
completely forgotten as was the writer of our 
own beloved State song, “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginia.” 

For 30 years after his passing even the 
burial place of this gifted composer was un- 
known, except to a few close friends end 
relatives. Finally, through exhaustive study, 
Dr. Francis Cooke, editor of the then Etude 
a music magazine, uncovered valuable in- 
formation leading to more definite knowl- 
edge about the forgotten musician. From 
the fading memory of one of Bland's living 
sisters It was learned that he was buried in 
Merion Cemetery, a small Negro burial und 
in Bala-Cynwyd, a suburb of Philadelphia. 
Later, Dr. Cooke learned from Dr. Kelly Miller 
(then a professor at Harvard University and 
a foremost scholar of his race) not only the 
cemetery where Bland was buried, but the 
exact location of the grave. The grave was 
overgrown with weeds and briars—in a com- 
plete state of neglect. 

Con to the sentimental story held at 
one time, James Bland was not the son of a 
slave who was sold to a new landlord in New 
Orleans, and his song was not based on per- 
sonal experience, nor upon the experiences of 
his father. It does express the nostalgia of 
someone else about whom we shall learn more 
further in our story. 
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James Bland, author of our beloved State 
song, was descended from a long line of free- 
men (Known as “free issue” in the South be- 
fore and during the war). His father, Allen 
Bland, was born and spent his youth in South 
Carolina where he attended a private school. 
Later, he moved to Flushing, N.Y., where his 
i son, James, was born October 22, 

Allen Bland, James’ father, never knew the 
rigors of slavery, nor did his son ever experi- 
ence servitude. Allen Bland, the father, at- 
tended Oberlin College and eventually re- 
ceived a degree from Howard University. 
Rather oddly, Allen Bland and his son, 
James, were students at Howard at the same 
time, but never were father and son so dif- 
ferent. The father was a scholar; the son 
never distinguished himself at Howard. In 
fact, he later attended an all-Negro school, 
but even here he paid more attention to his 
music than to his studies. While at H 
he was a constant to the manage- 
ment—not because of misbehavior, but 
largely because of his banjo playing. He 
strummed his banjo in his room, to and from 
classes, and gave impromptu concerts on the 
campus for the students. 

Bland's mother was also born free, Her 
birthplace ‘was Wilmington, Del, and al- 
though she was not so highly educated as her 
husband, she possessed patience and under- 
standing, and she greatly aided her prodigy 
son during his formative years. 

Soon after the Civil War, Allen Bland 
moved to Washington and here James’ boy- 
hood was largely spent. Not long after mov- 
ing to Washington, “a kindly Virginian” se- 
cured for James a place as page in the House 
of Representatives. He did not like this 
job—there was not enough action in it 
Serving peppery Congressmen at intervals 
did not appeal to him, besides, it took too 
much time from his banjo playing. How- 
ever, it may be said that Jimmy's first job 
was secured for him by a “kindly Virginian,” 
and the address over this final monument 
was delivered by another Virginlan, the Hon- 
orable William M. Tuck, then Governor 
Virginia. It may be stated further that the 
Lions Clubs of Virignia still furnish funds for 
deserving and qualified colored boys and girls 
to further their musical education. 

In the 1880's Bland was widely acclaimed 
all over America and in Europe. On one 
trip to England, while with Haverly’s Min- 
strels, he became immensely popular in Lon- 
don. Here he played opposite end to Ker- 
sands, the most noted minstrel of his day. 

In England, Bland had a difficult time 
establishing himself as a composer, for many 
people thought some of his greatest compos!- 
tions were the work of Stephen Foster- 
Finally, however, he was recognized, and 
London “went overboard” for his music. 

So well did he like London that when 
Colonel Haverly completed his tour of Eng- 
land, Bland chose to remain in London, NO 
doubt, his long stay abroad played a major 
part in his loss of popularity and his being 
forgotten in his homeland, 

At one time, while abroad, his salary was 
$10,000 a year, plus royalties from his songs 
a princely sum in those days. 

While living the life of a celebrity in Eng- 
land, a biographer tells us that Bland became 
careless—or shall we say sorrowfully—rather 
profligate in his daily living. He began 
drinking heavily, and as John L. Sullivan 
once said: “Nobody ever went in the ring 
with John Barleycorn and came out the 
winner.” 

The later years Bland spent In England are 
velled in considerable mystery, but it is 4 
certainty that his popularity waned and 
fortune slipped from him, for he returned to 
America penniless. Once back home he 
found that minstrelsy, the type of entertain- 
ment that had brought him fame and for- 
tune, had given way to a new type of show— 
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Vaudeville, and Bland was not in tune with 
that form of entertainment. A new genera- 

that knew not Bland had arisen in his 
homeland. Such was the fate of—next to 
Stephen Foster—the greatest troubadour 
America has ever known. 

Let us not be too critical, however, for we 
all have weaknesses within us that have the 
Power to destroy; and circumstances and 
Conditions do often altor cases. 

Senator Haney F. Bru, of Virginia, says in 
the introduction of John J. Daly's “A Song 
in His Heart“: “The story of James A. Bland 
ls & testimonial to the greatness of America 
& testimonial to the land in which an indi- 
Vidual with ability and enterprise can make 

lf heard and his abilitics recognized. 

May we pay tribute to a fellow American 

Whose love of country gave us one of our best 
ed songs," 

There is something appealing about “Carry 

Back to Old Virginia.” There is some- 
in its plaintive tume and nostalgic 
that tug at the heart. 

The appealing lilt of Bland's compositions 
have affected moderm music; for instance, 
the Opening notes of the chorus of There's 
à Long, Long Trail,” the No. 1 song hit 
St World War I, are precisely the same—every 
“In the Evening by the 
Moonlight,” a Bland hit. This is not plagiar- 
ism, for it Ls permissable for one composer to 
lft a certain number of consecutive bars 

the work of another composer. How- 

ever, it illustrates that the music of Bland 

Possess that something, that appeal, that 
Makes a song live forever. 

Bland's music is pure rhythm and melody. 
One of his critics said he was not so highly 
trained that the natural sweetness had been 
faken from his compositions. He was, as 

Ohn J, Daly said: “A man with a song in 
his heart,” 

A student of Blana’s life tells this story in 

ce: Jimmy, as a boy, heard an old 
Colored man playing a banjo on the street 


nor was his father able (the 
due he wanted cost 68), he decided to make 
First he sawed out some strips and 
bent them into shape by steaming them over 
he settle: then he strung it with strings 
found under a junk pile. Finally, his 
father became able to buy a good banjo for 
Jimmy—and the musical life of America's 
Breat minstrel was on its way. As Flor- 
Nightingale was known as “the lady 
the lamp,” so Jimmy Bland became, no 
“the boy with the banjo." Anyway, 
that time on, the banjo was his con- 
companion. 
One of Bland’s biographers tells us this 
Story, and I give it in condensed form: 
One day as Jimmy, then a student at 
— University, and about 20 years old, 
his Walking home, as usual, strumming on 


Stepping 
Ji 7 along, the old man fell in stride with 

y and began talking about Stephen 
meet and about Foster’s music, 


D notes so it could be reproduced. 
Pon being told that he could not, that he 
aply played out of his heart, the old man 
og Oduced himself as a music teacher and 
ered to teach Jimmy how to form the 
Music stan and how to place notes in it. 
— Was delighted, for he had never be- 
thought of his playing as the kind of 
hadie one found in music books, He studied 
Under Professor“ White, as the old 
er wns called, and thus soon became 
to write down his own compositions. 
fee ul zo filled with the emotions and 
— of his race, as was Bland, must, 
m tually, win recognition in the world of 
Wsie, Every race, over the years, makes its 


able 
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contribution to music: The music of the 
Scots with its lilting, with its plaintive ap- 
peal; the German with its brusque and direct 
approach; the Italian with its gay and soft 
sweetness; the Mexican with its carefree and 
romantic touch; the French with its impul- 
sive, dashing, and militant approach, and so 
on we might go—each depicting the inner- 
most characteristics of its people, their as- 
pirations and their disappointments; their 
joys and their sorrows. Yes, Bland forcefully 
brings out the sadness, the hardships, the 
memories, the ecstatic Joys, and the emotions 
of his race, What an insight he had of the 
true nature of his people. 

How strange it is that this man was for 
30 years unhonored and forgotten. 

While at Howard University, Bland met a 
classmate—a girl by the name of Mannie 
Friend, and her influence over the future 
troubadour was immense and good. They 
were constantly together during their stay 
at the university. Mannie was from a slave 
family in Virginia. She so often, in their 
walks slong the Potomac, would gaze long- 
ingly across the river and tell Jimmy how 
happy her life was there as a child. One day 
she said, “Jimmy, it was wonderful. I'll 
never forget those evenings there by the 
moonlight.” What wonder that almost im- 
mediately the song In the Evening by the 
Moonlight,” was composed. 

Their friendship deepened. Mannie in- 
sisted that Jimmy visit her at her grand- 
mother’s home near Williamsburg, in Tide- 
water, Va. He did so, and they walked 
often along the banks of the James, Jimmy 
always carrying his banjo. 

One day as they sat down under a tree 
to rest, Jimmy suddenly took a pencil and 
a piece of paper from his pocket, handed 
them to Mannie, and sald: “You write down 


the words as I sing them.” Here is what 
he sang: 
“Carry me back to old Virginny, 
There’s where the cotton and the corn and 
taters grow, 
There's where the birds warble sweet in the 
springtime, 
There's where the old darkey's heart am 
long'd to go.” 


And thus, according to John Jay Daly, is 
how our beloved “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginia” was born. f 

What if James Bland, upon the insistance 
of his girl friend, had never visited Virginia? 
Would we here in Virginia, in the Nation, or 
even the whole world, ever have had our 
appealing State song? 

Bland's music not only pleased the gen- 
eral public, but it was in favor with cele- 
brities as well. Victor Herbert, soon after 
his arrival in America, became extremely 
fond of Bland’s music. He was charmed with 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia,” although 
he thought for some time that Stephen Foster 
wrote it. (Foster had been dead 10 years 
or more when it was composed.) 

Before Grover Cleveland became Presi- 
dent—and perhaps after his election to the 
highest office—he heard Bland play his own 
compositions, and he became enthusiastic 
over Bland's musical talent. 

At the inauguration of President Garfield 
in 1881, s colored band as it swung past the 
President’s reviewing stand played “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginia” In march time. 
Can you imagine it as a march? 

While touring England when he was in his 
prime, Bland was heard by the Prince of 
Wales, later King Edward VII, who was so 
charmed by his music that Bland gave a 
command performance in Buckingham Pal- 
ace before Queen Victoria. 

John Philip Sousa, the great bandleader, 
often used Bland's melodies as encores. 

He was also acclaimed by James Russell 
Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and P. T. 
Barnum as a great artist and performer, 
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Through a quirk of fortune in his youth, 
Bland became acquainted with John Ford, 
famed theater owner (it was in Ford's theater 
that Lincoln was shot in April 1865), who in- 
troduced him to George Primrose, the out- 
standing musical promoter and performer of 
his day. Primrose was fascinated by the 
new song Bland sang to him — Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginia"—and gave him a place 
in his show. The premiere of our State song 
was held in Baltimore immediately after the 
meeting of Bland and Primrose which was 
in the middle or late 1870’s (biographers dif- 
fer slightly as to the exact date). The Oliver 
Ditson Music Publishers acquired the original 
copyrights in 1878. 

Turning briefly to the banjo, James Bland 
felt that the regular 4-string banjo—known 
to banjo players as the tenor banjo—lacked 
something—something to add volume and 
fullness of tone, so he devised and added a 
fifth string, known as the thumb string, to 
his instrument; so, it is generally conceded 
that he was the originator of the now-used 
five-string instrument, 

In the Code of Virginia, title 7—35 is 
found this paragraph: 

“The song, ‘Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginia,’ by James A. Bland as set out in House 
Joint Resolution 10, adopted by the General 
Assembly of Virginia at the session of 1940, 
is declared to be the official song of the 
Commonwealth.” February 22, 1940 (Wash- 
ington’s birthday) (1940, p. 942, Michie 
Code). 

After some discussion it was decided to 
change the spelling Virginny to the more 
decorous Virginia, believing this to be the 
pronounciation used by by Virginians. So 
it is now officially V-i-r-g-i-n-l-a, not V-i-r- 
g-i-n-n-y. 


him: “He looked as if he were always ready 
to go into his dance.” He developed a grace 
of movement and a polse that went with him 
through his entire life. In college he was 
the Beau Brummel of the school, always pop- 
ular with the coeds. “In color he was 
rather light.“ His weight was never more 
than 150 pounds. 

James Bland is credited with having writ- 
ten around 700 songs, yet like John Howard 
Payne who composed many other songs and 
poems, his fame rests entirely on the author- 
ship of one song, “Home, Sweet Home”; 
likewise, had James A. Bland never have writ- 
ten another line of music other than “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginia,” his niche in the 
music hall of fame would be secure for all 
time. Why is this? In the writer’s opinion 
it is because both writer-composers had in 
them a divinely given spirit to understand 
the deepest feelings and longings into music, 
thus presenting them to their fellow man 
in the most touching and appealing way. 

I rarely give advice, for it it is usually 
something that everybody gives—and nobody 
takes; but since I am an old high school 
history teacher, I am going to take a chance 
and say this to my present day high school 
friends: Boys and girls, stir up within 
yourselves, not only national pride but State 
pride as well. Be glad that you Live in 

“E Pluribus Unum” and “Sic 
Semper Tyrannis" all together and mean 
every word you say. Virginia is a great old 
State—The Old Dominion. The mother of 
Presidents, the cradle of the Nation. Help 
make it greater still. Study the lives of our 
eight Virginia-born Presidents; then add to 
these eight the names of Patrick Henry, Cyrus 
H. McCormick, Mathew F, Maury, Adm. Rich- 
ard Byrd, Dr. Walter Reed, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, George Rogers Clark, Stonewall“ 
Jackson, John Marshall, Capt. Sally Tomp- 
kins, the only woman to receive an officer's 


— 
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commission in the Confederate Army; Gen. 
J. E. B. Stuart; and the immortal Robert E. 


Lee. 

The writer truly hopes that our State song 
wili be more frequently sung or played in 
our public schools, and that the same love 
of native State may be felt in the heart of 
every pupil that was felt in the heart of 
the young college girl—Mannie Friend—in 
those stirring days not so long after the Civil 
War. 

I still thrill with pride when I stand on 
the battlefield of First Manassas and look up 
into the face of Stonewall“ Jackson as he 
sit there in bronze, then, my heart leaps 
with pride as I read on the pedestal below: 

“There stands Jackson like a stone wall; 
rally behind the Virginians.” (General Bee, 
July 21, 1861.) 

Virginians do not live in the past as they 
are often accused of doing; they revere their 
past—it is an inspiration to younger people 
to move forward to greater things. True 
Virginians do not look backward all the time. 
They have their hats off to the past and their 
coats off for the future. They are, by nature, 
They are as former Vice Pres- 
ident Thomas R, Marshall said of himself 
when asked if he were a progressive, replied: 
“Yes, I am a progressive, but I keep my 
brakes in order.” 

Though long delayed, recognition finally 
came to James Bland. In the spring and 
summer of 1946, the Lions Clubs of Virginia 
collected money for a handsome marker to 
be at Bland’s grave in Merion Ceme- 
tery in Bala-Cynwyd, a suburb of Philadel- 
phia. Gov. William M. Tuck gladly accepted 
the invitation to deliver the primary address 
at the unveiling of the marker. 

The unveiling took place July 15, 1946, dur- 
ing the Lion’s International in Philadelphia. 
Governor Tuck said in part: 

“The history of people the world over is 
etched in the ballads they sing of their 
homes. And their songs afford a glimpse 
into the character and mode of life of the 
singers. James Bland has put into ever- 
ringing verse and rhyme an expression of 
the feeling which all Virginians have for 
their State. 

“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny“ telis an 
inspiring song the innate patriotism and love 
of native heath of all our people, white and 
Negro alike. 

“To me, this occasion serves to refute the 
malicious charge against our fair Common- 
wealth and against others of the Southern 
States that there is no mutuality of under- 
standing, no tolerance, no cooperation, and 
no love between the white and Negro races 
below the Mason-Dixon line. We, in Vir- 
ginia, have a centuries-old tradition of re- 
spectful association between the races, dating 
back further than any other locality in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

“We intend to keep this relationship of 
interracial harmony and we will be successful 
in our objective, unless the seeds of discon- 
tent, of mistrust, of misunderstanding, and 
even hate, sown by, perhaps well intentioned, 
but certainly misguided persons, alien to our 
Virginia and southern traditions and phi- 
losophy. 

“James Bland was nota Virginian. He was 
born in Long Island. Yet his association with 
Virginia Negroes so impressed him with the 
affection that these people held for their 
homeland that he was inspired to write this 
lovely, nostalgic ballad. Let us hope that 
all races may continue to sing this song and 
mean the message that it contains.” 

Though Bland became wealthy and pop- 
ular in England, upon his return to America, 
he found that he had been forgotten. Upon 
arriving in New York, he was penniless. All 
former friends and associates were scattered 
and he had none to call on for help. So low 
were his funds, and so discouraged was he, 
that he soon packed his few belongings and 
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set out for Washington. We are told he 
arrived there “blind baggage”; that is, riding 
on the front end of the baggage car where 
there was no door. Here one could ride, 
sometimes long distances and not be seen, 
Here again, in Washington, his old friends 
were scattered. Mannie Friend, his erst- 
while sweetheart, had died—friends said of a 
broken heart. Finally, a boyhood friend by 
the name of William Silence gave him desk- 
room in his office where he could work again 
on his music. He made several attempts to 
come back, but the old zip and zest were 
gone, and no show would take him on. 

Finally he completed his last composi- 
tion— The Sporting Girl'’—a comedy of 
18 songs, which he sold for $250. -A blog- 
rapher states that Mannie Friend had out- 
lined the work and she and Jimmy were to 
complete it when he came home but this 
work could not be done together for Mannie 
had passed on before Jimmy came back. 

Thoroughly discouraged and heartbroken, 
Bland went to Philadelphia where the story 
was the same—no one would take him on. 
They were using his songs, but they did not 
want him. 

It is said that the small income from “The 
Sporting Girl” was the last straw to Bland's 
strength and pride. His health rapidly 
failed, and finally, in the raw weather of 
spring, he contracted a deep cold, and this, 
coupled with a tubercular condition, was 
more than his physique could stand. On 
March 6, 1911, at the age of 57, as John Daly 
dramatically states it, “James Allen Bland 
took his last curtain call.” 


Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
American Medical Association claims 
that under a program of free hospitali- 
zation for the elderly, to be financed un- 
der the social security program, our hos- 
pitals would quickly be overcrowded and 
their efficiency dangerously lowered. 
That fear is fully justified by what has 
happened to the once fine hospitals of 
Great Britain under a program of 
socialized medicine. 


The great English statesman, Edmund 
Burke, said, “Nations do not learn by 
experience.” This Congress may calmly 
ignore what has happened under social- 
ized medicine to the hospitals of Great 
Britain; however, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record a current news item on that 
subject. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Queen Elizabeth’s physician and seven 
other prominent British doctors said a ma- 
jority of Britain's hospitals were a menace 
to health. More than 75 of the 87 they 
toured didn’t sterilize surgical instruments 
correctly, they said, and many hospitals were 
crowded and improperly ventilated. This 
headache for the Labor Government’s health 
ministry follows a pay dispute that enters a 
new phase today when the British Medical 
Association presents its full demands. 


March 4 
I Am America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
last week the Idaho Free Press of Nampaà. 
Idaho, printed a prize-winning essay 
written by Mr. Clarence N. Shoemaker, 
Jr., a grade school principal in my con- 
gressional district entitled, “I Am 
America.” 

This essay, written on October 10, 
1964, recently won an award from the 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge. 

In order that my colleagues are given 
the opportunity to read this fine essay, 
I am including it in the Recorp today 
under leave to extend my remarks. 

The essay follows: 

I AM AMERICA 
(By C. N. Shoemaker, Jr.) 

My birth certificate is the Declaration of 
Independence and I was born on July 4, 1778. 
I am a fabulous country of many things 
many people. I am the United States of 
America, 

I am over 180 million living souls and 
the ghost of millions who have courageously 
lived and died for me. 

I am William Penn and Paul Revere. ! 
stood on the Lexington green and fired the 
shot heard around the world. I am Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Hale, and Patrick Henry 
Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, and Yorktown are 
a part of my heritage. I am John PA 
Jones, Daniel Boone, the Green Mountain 
Boys and Davy Crockett. I am Generals Lee. 
Grant, and MacArthur. I am Abraham 
Lincoln and the Gettysburg Address. 

I remember the Alamo, the Lusitania, Peat) 
Harbor, and Iwo Jima. Whenever fr 
called, I answered that call. I have left mY 
heroic dead in the Argonne Forest, Flanders 
Field, on the rock of Corregidor, and on the 
cold bleak slopes of Korea. 

I am the Golden Gate Bridge, the wheat- 
lands of Kansas, the farmlands of Idaho. 
and the fabulous forests of the North y 
I am the Grand Canyon and Old Faithful. 7 
am a small village in the hills of New Eng- 
land, an open pit copper mine in Montans 
and a farm in South Dakota. 

My Capital, Washington, D.C., is like no 
other American city. It is completely fre? 
from my State government and there are no 
factories or commerce here. It has but ons 
business and that is government. 

From the top of the Washington Monu” 
ment you can look north to the White Ho 
and to the east you see the Capitol, To the 
west is the long reflecting pool and 
memorial to Lincoln. Inside Is the famous 
statue of him by Daniel Chester French 
His face is compassionate, sad, and strong- 

Looking south, you see the Tidal Bas! 
the famous cherry trees, and the memorial 
to Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and our third President. 

Across the Potomac River in Arlington, Va. 
in the huge national cemetery, is the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. All during the dag 
and night, back and forth, paces an armed 
sentry in honor of those men who are know 
“but to God.” There is no other memoris, 
in my Capital which is quite so symbolic 
our Republic as this one. There has alw® 
been the unknown Americans who ha 
played a fundamental part in my 
in addition to the famous men whose names 
have been known to all, 
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I am a Christian nation founded upon 
Christian principles. My people recognize 
God's power and authority and their re- 
S8ponsibility to Him. 

I am a nation that believes in the worth 
and dignity of the individual and his in- 
ability to solve his own problems without 
the help of God. 

A sense of responsibility to God carries my 
People beyond the short-range view of what 

can get for the moment. They consider 
future benefits or damages as a result 
Of their actions and conduct, 

Tam a government that is responsible to 
God and the people, Most of my organic 
documents of government—the Mayflower 

pect of 1620; the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence of 1776; the Constitution of 1789— 
Bive recognition to God. 
I am a nation of freedom-loving people. 
created my citizens as free moral agents 
With the power to chose between right and 
Wrong. Freedom is possible for those citizens 
Who choose the right. Tyranny, suppression, 
and slavery is the lot for those who choose 
Wrong. William Penn, one of my great 
Statesmen and patriots, summed it up ac- 
Curately when he said: “If men will be gov- 
erned by God, then they must be ruled by 
ts” 

I am the front porch of a farmhouse in 
the Midwest. The front porch Is associated 
With no other country. It is a place to sit 
and relax for a few moments before you fin- 

the day's chores. It is a place to sit and 
the paper or visit with your neighbors. 

Political posters tacked on the country 

near the crossroads down by the creek 
are a part of my heritage. The tiny country 
churches, roaring snows, howling winds, end- 
fields and crystal clear lakes are all a 
of me. 

Iam big. I sprawl from the Atlantic to the 

cific, more than 3% million square miles 
Of throbbing private enterprise. Within my 

daries lies a wonderous country. I am 
§ land of fertile fields, country mailboxes and 


Winding country lane. Iam remote qulet vu- 


s and large metropolitan cities that never 


Tam a republican form of government with 
Constitution as my cornerstone. It is 
best plan ever devised by man to assure 
Om and to release the creative powers 

Of everyone. Its guarantees of life, liberty 
property have made possible the great 
American way of life. 

You can look at me and see Patrick Henry 
ending his fiery speech before the Virginia 
Convention with these defiant words: “I 
know not what course others may take; but 
X for me, give me liberty or give me death.” 

du can see the colonists discussing their 
Problems at a town meeting, the building of 

Wilderness Road and Lewis and Clark 

g the Continental Divide. You can 

des the multicolored lights of Christmas and 

hear the strains of “Auld Lang Syne" as the 
Old year passes, 

Yes, I am the United States of America and 
are the things that Iam. I was con- 
delved in freedom and, God willing, in free- 
dom I will spend the rest of my days. 

May I always possess the integrity, moral 
and strength to keep myself un- 
thackied, to remain a stronghold of freedom 
and a beacon of hope to all the oppressed 
throughout the world. 
is my prayer—my goal—my wish. 
May God be with me, always. 
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Greater Pittsburgh Career Exposition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965' 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, KQV 
Radio in Pittsburgh has performed a 
great public service to my home city 
with its sponsorship of the Greater 
Pittsburgh Career Exposition. More 
than 36,000 persons attended the 3-day 
program at our beautiful Civic Arena— 
& program designed to showcase the 
many career and: training opportunities 
available in the Pittsburgh area and to 
emphasize to citizens of that area the 
importance of continuing education and 
training. 

The program was aimed not only at 
youths of the Pittsburgh area but to 
unemployed. persons interested in re- 
training programs and to adults inter- 
ested in self-improvement or further 
education. The Career Exposition, inci- 
dentally, broke a 3-year attendance 
record for a public exposition at our 
$22 million Civic Arena. Already several 
other cities are planning similar pro- 
grams based on the success of this one. 
KQV Radio is to be highly commended 
for its sponsorship of this exposition as 
a major contribution to a healthy econ- 
omy in the Pittsburgh area and as a 
pattern for other communities with sim- 
ilar problems. 

I recommend to my colleagues in the 
House who represent such communities 
that they study this successful pattern. 


A Bill To Amend the Annual and Sick 
Leave Act of 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my bill to amend the An- 
nual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 to pro- 
vide lump-sum payment for the unused 
sick leave to the credit of an officer or 
employee immediately prior to his separa- 
tion from the service on retirement. 

This bill is intended to straighten out 
a system that encourages unnecessary 
absence and deprives other employees of 
the fruits of their dedication. 

This bill is intended to reward all em- 
ployees—the sick and the healthy. Fur- 
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ther, this bill would be an added incen- 
tive for many employees to use their sick 
leave more prudently because they would 
know that payments would be made for 
unused sick leave. 

I urge this bill as one which would do 
a great deal to strengthen and develop 
our civil service system and treat all em- 
ployees equally, fairly, and justly. 


White Paper on Vietnam Says It Well, 
Says South Bend Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues and appropriate officials of 
the State Department a thoughtful edi- 
torial concerning the State Department 
white paper on Vietnam. The editorial 
appeared in the South Bend, Ind., Trib- 
une on March 2. The editorial follows: 

Warre Parser Sars Ir WELL 

The State Department white paper on 
Vietnam is all the more useful because of Its 
timing. For it comes when there is mount- 
ing pressure from yarious quarters to gen- 
erate negotiations for ending the conflict. 
And it is highly important, as the State De- 
partment noted, “for freemen to know what 
has been happening in Vietnam, and how, 
and why.” 

In the circumstances, it ts incumbent 
upon the United States to make clear to the 
world the reasons for its involvement in the 
struggle and to deal with the criticism of the 
American role. 

The document, it seems to us, does an 
admirable job on both scores. 

It refutes the Communist line that the 
conflict is a civil war and shows it for what 
it really is—a carefully planned and exe- 
cuted aggression from the north aided and 
abetted by Red China and others in the 
Communist camp. 

The evidence is damning. 

Another important reason for issuing the 
paper is the continuing need to keep the 
world informed of the reasons for the Amer- 
ican presence in South Vietnam. 

As the paper notes, we are there because 
our help has been requested by the duly 
constituted government. And it notes, the 
United States “will not abandon friends who 
want to remain free.” 

The paper says that the United States 
would be ready at once to reduce its military 
involvement if peace could be restored, but 
adds significantly “the choice now between 
peace and continued and increasingly de- 
structive conflict is one for the authorities 
in Hanoi to make.“ 


The document says it all and says it well. 


Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bills on Goddard Day and Kaniksu National Forest. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 3971—4082 


Bills Introduced: 60 bills and 4 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1336-1395; S.J. Res. 57-59; and 
S. Res. 84. Pages 3980-3982 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

Report of Committee on Government Operations 
entitled “Activities of the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations” (S. Rept. 69), filed March 2 under 
prior authorization ; 

S. 435, extending the boundaries of Kaniksu National 
Forest, Idaho, with amendment (S. Rept. 70), filed 
March 3 under prior authorization; 

S. Con. Res. 2, providing for the establishment of a 
Joint Committee on the Organization of the Congress, 
with minority views (S. Rept. 71) ; and 

Report of Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of Committee on Government Operations entitled “Or- 
ganized Crime and Illicit Traffic in Narcotics,” with 
additional and individual views (S. Rept. 72). 

Pages 3967, 3979-3980 
Bills Referred: Two House-passed bills were referred 
to Committee on Public Works. Page 3971 
President’s Message—Cities: Message from President 
recommending legislation on the problems of cities and 
the establishment of a Department of Housing and 
Urban Development was received by Secretary of Senate 
while Senate was in adjournment on March 2—referred 
to Committee on Banking and Currency. pages 3967-3971 
President’s Communication—Data Processing: Pres- 
ident’s communication transmitting report by Director 
of the Budget on management of automatic data proc- 
essing in the Federal Government was received, ordered 
to be printed as S. Doc. 15, and was referred to Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. Pages 3976, 4010 
President’s Communication—Rapid Transit: Com- 
munication from President transmitting draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize Secretary of Commerce 
to undertake research and development in high-speed 
ground transportation, was received—referred to Com- 
mittee on Commerce. Page 3976 
President’s Communication—Oceanography: Com- 
munication from President transmitting his national 
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oceanographic program for fiscal year 1966 (with an 
accompanying document) was received—referred to 
Committee on Commerce. Page 3976 


Appointment to Board: It was announced that Vice 
President has appointed Senator Williams of New Jersey 
to the Board of Visitors to the Merchant Marine 
Academy. Page 4010 


Authority To Report: Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions was authorized to file during adjournment unt 
noon Monday, March 8, its report on H.R. 2998, to 
amend the Arms Control and Disarmament Act in ordet 
to increase the authorization for appropriations, wi 
individual views. All other committees likewise were 
authorized to file reports during adjournment. 

Pages 4009—4010 
Goddard Day: Senate concurred in House amendments 
to S. 301, to designate March 16 of each year as a specia 
day in honor of Dr. Robert Hutchings Goddard, the 
father of modern rockets, missiles, and astronautics, thus 
clearing the bill for President's signature. pages 4015-4018 


Kaniksu National Forest: Senate passed with com 
mittee amendment S. 435, extending the boundaries 
Kaniksu National Forest, Idaho, Pages 4035-4038 


Lincoln Inaugural Reenactment: Senate recessed 
while it attended on the east steps of the Capitol the 
reenactment of the Second Inaugural Address of Abra 
ham Lincoln in observance of the centennial anniversary 
of its delivery. Page 4035 


Messages From President and House: Secretary of 
Senate was authorized to receive messages from Prest- 
dent and the House during adjournment of Senate untt 
Monday, March 8. Page 4010 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
on Monday, March 8, Senate expects to consider con- 
ference report on H.R. 45, to amend the Inter-American 
Development Bank Act, to be followed by H.R. 2998; 
continuation of the Disarmament Agency, and the con 
firmation of sundry nominations. Page 4095 


Confirmation: The nomination of John W. Macy, Jf 
of Connecticut, to be a Civil Service Commissioner, 
confirmed, Page 4098 


Nominations: One civilian and one Navy nomination 
were received, and one postmaster nomination was 
drawn. Page 4098 


Auburn-Folsom South: Its Proven Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the need for the Auburn-Fol- 
som south project is great. I am very 
Pleased to say that Chairman WAYNE 
ASPINALL, of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and Chair- 
Man WALTER Rocers, of the Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation, have 
agreed to hold hearings on the proposed 
Auburn-Folsom South unit, Central Val- 
ley project, which would control for all 

the water resources of the Ameri- 
Can River and put these resources to the 
beneficial use for which I believe firmly 
that they were placed on this earth. 

A short time ago in Auburn, Calif., the 
local sponsors of this project had a meet- 
ing at which the regional engineer for 
the Bureau of Reclamation presented an 
excellent paper on this project. So that 
my colleagues may be familiar with the 
need for this project, I include in the 
Recorp the following remarks by Mr. 

Pafford: 

Thank you for inviting me and members 
Of my staff to be here with you tonight to 
discuss the Auburn-Folsom South unit of 
the Central Valley project. 

All of you here tonight have at least a 
general knowledge of how important the 
authorization and construction of Auburn- 
Folsom is: To your local area; to the Central 
Valley; to the State; and to the Nation. 
Most of you have been working many years, 
in close cooperation with the Bureau of 

on, to make the Auburn-Folsom 
Plan a reality. 

Now it would seem, in view of recent ac- 
tions and agreements announced in Wash- 
ington, that your hopes and dreams may 
Soon be realized. Bills have been introduced 
in both Houses of Congress which could lead 
to authorization of Auburn-Folsom during 
the present session. 

If Auburn-Folsom is authorized during 
this session of Congress—and the necessary 
funds appropriated—it is not inconceivable 
that the first major contractor could be on 
the job within just 2 short years. Even be- 
fore that, we would hope to be started on 
right-of-way acquisition and the relocation 
Of highways, roads, and bridges. 

The creation of the present favorable 
Climate for passage of the necessary legisla- 
tion did not come about by accident. It took 
& lot of hard work on your part and on the 
Part of the Federal and State agencies in- 
volved. 

I would like to offer my congratulations to 

or Brown, Bm JOHNSON, and the en- 
tire California congressional delegation for 
their successful efforts in ironing out the 
differences which have been holding up con- 
Sideration of the Auburn-Folsom South unit 
in Congress. 
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I'm sure Brz will have more to say about. 
this later—and about what you can do to 
help assure early passage of legislation au- 
thorizing Auburn-Folsom. 

Let me just remind you that even after 
Auburn-Folsom is authorized, you- cannot 
lessen your efforts. The next big hurdle will 
be getting the necessary appropriations to 
start construction as soon as possible. 

Then, for 6 or 7 years after construction 
begins, your community will be faced with 
the problems—and the opportunities—con- 
nected with meeting the housing, food, and 
supply needs of the 2,000 Bureau of Recla- 
mation and construction employees and their 
families who will become at least a tem- 
porary part of your community. 

And you must be prepared also for those 
construction workers who will decide to stay 
on in your community after construction 
ends and the influx of new residents drawn 
to your communities by the completion of 
Auburn Dam and the Folsom South Canal. 

Let me now briefly review for you the need 
for Auburn-Folsom South as an addition to 
the Central Valley project. After this short 
review, I will ask Vern Hansen, our regional 
project development engineer, to discuss the 
details of the plan, and J. A. Buchholz, our 
project construction engineer at San Luis, 
to discuss the probable impact of the con- 
struction of Auburn-Folsom on the local 
community. 

As most of you know, the Central Valley 
project was authorized in 1935 primarily to 
control and store the surplus water in north- 
ern California and deliver it to drouth- 
stricken areas to the south. 

As the project has been developed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, it has accepted and 
met other obligations as well—the improve- 
ment of navigation in the rivers it controls, 
the enhancement of fish and wildlife re- 
sources, the provision of recreational oppor- 
tunities for millions of Americans, the de- 
velopment of municipal and industrial water 
suppiles, the generation of power for use in 
CVP facilities and for sale to preference cus- 
tomers, and the control of floods. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-five was a year 
of fantastic contrast in the operation of the 
Central Valley project. Within a period of 12 
months, we were struck by one of the worst 
droughts in the recorded history of the val- 
ley, and then, at the close of the year, we 
were pounded by one of the worst rainstorms 
in history. 

Iam happy to say that Bureau of Reclama- 
tion facilities and the Bureau men who op- 
erate them made it possible to convert both 
of these potential disasters into only tem- 
porary inconveniences for most people in the 
Central Valley project. 

During the months of drought, we were 
able to keep our rivers flowing at twice their 
natural rate; during the week of rain, at 
half their natural rate. 

As you know, the flood protection opera- 
tions directed by our Central Valley opera- 
tions office in Sacramento during the Christ- 
mas-week storms, were a spectacular success. 
The combined operations of Shasta Dam and 
Folsom Dam and other Bureau facilities in 
the valley prevented approximately $100 mil- 
lion in fiood damages. 

Incidentally, I brought with me tonight 
several copies of a booklet which describes 
those operations and you are welcome to 
take one with you. 


The title of the booklet is “One Day From 
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Disaster.” You'll understand the reason for 
the title once you realize just how close Fol- 
som Lake came to reaching its maximum 
storage level during that storm. 

On the afternoon of December 23, after 
more than 2 feet of water had fallen in 5 
days at Blue Canyon above the Auburn Dam 
site, Folsom Lake was filling at the rate of 
100,000 acre-feet every 12 hours—and there 
were only 100,000 acre-feet of storage space 
left in the lake. 

If the storm had continued for 1 more 
day, and the runoff had persisted at its 
maximum rate, Folsom Dam would not have 
been able to contain the waters of the Amer- 
ican River. The excess flow would have 
poured down into the American River chan- 
nel until the runoff subsided and the level 
of the lake dropped below the maximum 
storage level again. 

An uncontrolled spill could easily have 
overflowed and destroyed the levees through 
the Sacramento area, causing a major metro- 
politan flood disaster. 

The damage from such a flood in a metro- 
politan area would be many times worse 
than the severe damage in rural areas which 
actually occurred last Christmas week, such 
as the Hoopa Valley in California and along 
the Truckee and Carson Rivers in Nevada 
where the Bureau is now rushing costly flood 
rehabilitation work for the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning. 

I'm sure many of you saw the January 8 
issue of Life 


costing the Federal and State Governments 
millions of dollars in rehabilitation of physi- 
cal facilities and in increased 


our efforts to building dams—such as Au- 
burn Dam—which can stop the floods before 
they start. 


Because of its flood control benefits alone, 
immediate construction of Auburn Dam 
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might easily be justified. But Auburn Dam 
is not a single-purpose project. 

The Auburn-Folsom South unit will make 
possible the diversion of 713,000 acre-feet of 
water annually to irrigate 415,000 acres. The 
increased yield from these irrigated acres 
will result in total benefits of approximately 
645 million a year. That includes not only 
the increased income to the farmers, but 
also the increased income to your local mer- 
chants who will be supplying the farmer 
with his seed and supplies and equipment, 
his gas and his oll; and to the processing 
plants which will be built—possibly in the 
local area—to handle the increased yield; 
and to the shippers and processors and man- 
ufacturers of farm equipment and supplies 
all over the United States. 

Enough municipal and industrial water 
will be made avallable through Auburn-Fol- 
som to provide for the needs of a community 
of more than half a million people. 

The Auburn powerplant will contain three 
generators capable of producing 240,000 kilo- 
watts of power. The addition of this power 
to the capacity of the Central Valley project 
system, together with the Pacific Northwest- 
Pacific Southwest power intertie, will make 
possible a “banking” agreement between the 
Bureau and the Pacific Gas & Light Co. 
which will allow the Bureau to meet the 
needs of its preference customers up to their 
1980 level of power consumption for the next 
40 years—and I want to emphasize that it 
will take both Auburn and the intertie to 
realize this most worthwhile objective. 

Auburn Reservoir will be able to hold 2.5 
million acre-feet of water and will provide 
your community with an 8,700-acre lake 
which is expected to draw 2 million visitors 
during its first full year of operation, and 5 
million a year by 1985, 

It’s not too early right now for your local 
merchants and businessmen to start plan- 
ning how they intend to serve these millions 
of new customers every year. 

All in all, the total annual equivalent bene- 
fits of the Auburn-Folsom South unit are 
$61.4 million against annual equivalent costs 
of $17.3 million. That is a benefit-cost ratio 
of 3.6 to 1, one of the most favorable cost 
ratios on any plan we have ever sent on to 
the Congress. 

But I'm sure I don't have to convince any- 
one here of the need for Auburn-Folsom. 
Many of you know it as well or better than I. 
However, I think it is well for us to review 
these multiple benefits periodically to renew 
our enthusiasm for this most valuable addi- 
tion to the Central Valley project, particu- 
larly at this time when a little extra effort 


on our part may be all that is needed to 


convert our hopes to reality. ` 


Know How To Recognize Totem Poles? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
an article appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor on March 4 provides 
answers to questions frequently asked of 
me concerning the unique cedar tree 
carvings that signify Alaska—the totem 
poles. The meaning of symbols on the 
poles and the relationship of the poles to 
the ceremony known as the potlatch are 
concisely told by James H. Winchester in 
the article that follows: 
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How To RECOGNIZE TOTEM POLES 
(By James H. Winchester) 

The totem pole has its counterpart in the 
symbols of many nations. The American 
eagle, Great Britain's lion, and the arms of 
noble families are illustrations. The general 
idea behind the practice, which can be traced 
throughout all history, seems to be much 
the same wherever found, It is the recording 
of ideas. 

Since as early as 1790, when totem poles 
were seen and drawn by English sallors vis- 
iting the region, Alaska’s Indians, who had 
no written language, have used these cedar 
tree carvings to tell their stories in wood. 
Totem poles get their name because most 
designs, being in the nature of family clan or 
crest, usually contain a representation of the 
owner's guardian totemic animal and for 
this reason the memorial eventually was 
given the English name of totem pole. Ac- 
tually, the Indian word for totem is ko-te-a, 
or ku-ti-ga, meaning image or likeness. 

To properly understand the totem pole, it 
is essential to know about the “potlatch.” 
This traditional ceremony of the Pacific 
coast Indian is no longer celebrated, but in 
times past it formed the basis of the tribe's 
social order and played an essential part in 
the natives’ lives. 

The custom began with the Haidas In- 
dians on the Queen Charlotte Islands, off 
what is now British Columbia. The long 
northern winter was the time for the pot- 
latch, or feast, which was given in honor of 
various occasions such as the completion of 
& new house, successful hunting expeditions 
or war parties, or a reconciliation between 
feuding tribes. 


Beginning after sundown, they sometimes 
lasted for several days. After the guests 
were seated around the fire, friends and 
relatives of the host handed them. Gally 
costumed dancers—usually men, but some- 
times including women and children of the 
tribe—performed for hours. It became the 
custom then to erect a carved pole to com- 
memorate some historical events or to es- 
tablish lineal descent or display the family 
record in similar carvings. These ideas were 
executed in whatever way occurred to the 
artist carving the pole and their meaning 
was preserved by word of mouth. In fact, 
totem poles are not “read” but “recognized.” 
The various figures are nothing but a series 
of memory devices, which taken in proper 
sequence recall a story—if the story is 
known. Such figure stories begin at the top 
and read down. A single pole can represent 
a simple, short tale or a whole series of 
events in history or legend. 

Certain symbols do appear on almost all 
totems. Perhaps the most fascinating is the 
rayen. This bird, in Indian legend, is said to 
have brought daylight and arranged the 
rivers and lakes. The raven, according to the 
Alaska Indians, could do anything. Travel- 
ing around the world he changed his form 
whenever the occasion demanded, and often 
appeared as a man to conceal his identity. 
Other times, he was a woman, or a hemlock 
needle. 

The raven, then, on totems is depicted in 
each instance in the form that the legend 
illustrates. Whenever he appears as a bird, 
he is clearly identifiable by his straight 
beak, a special mark setting him aside from 
other birds. Other birds, animals and in- 
sects are also often depicted on totems. 

Sometimes symbols alone signify what 
is intended. Sharp teeth and claws indicate 
a wolf. Fins or fluted talis are for fish or 
sea mammals, The beaver is often shown 
only as a large incisor teeth, or a stick held 
in a pair of paws. The eagle is shown with 
—— curved beak, always turned down- 
ward. 

Typically, a small totem pole would have 
a beaver at the base, a halibut next above 
the beaver, and a man at the top. The story 
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told here is that of a man—probably a 
Chief—who made his living catching hall- 
but and trapping beaver. Another pole might 
carry a figure of a raven with a frog in its 
beak. This would show that the raven and 
the frog clans had had a war and that ravens 
hed won. 

Alaskan totems, found only in the south- 
western peninsula section of the 49th State, 
stand up to 80 feet high. The carvings are 
covered with mineral paints according to 
age-old methods. In the old days, ochre 
furnished various shades of red, brown and 
yellow. Copper-impregnated clay yielded 
bluish green. Manganese derivatives and 
graphite provided black. Baked clam shells 
and burned limestone provided white. 

As a means of storytelling or as a 
status symbol, totem pole carving is today 
an almost lost art. Some are still cut out for 
exhibition purposes, but most of the genuine 
old ones have been collected and placed in 
city, State or Federal parks in or near such 
Alaska cities at Ketchikan, Juneau, Sitka, 
Haines and Port Chilkoot. One of the 
largest collections is in the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice’s Saxman Park, just outside Ketchikan. 


A Message to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, a 12-year-old 
constituent of mine, David W. Salvaggio 
of Tustin, Calif., has experienced frus- 
trating difficulties in his efforts to de- 
liver a message of great importance to 
him, as well as to his classmates, to the 
President, and to some Members of Con- 
gress. In an attempt to overcome this 
frustration, David has addressed an open 
letter to the Congress. I admire this 
young man’s tenacity and charitable 
feeling toward his fellow man, in want- 
ing to extend help to the distressed areas 
of Appalachia. A boy with this motiva- 
tion and drive will go far in his chosen 
profession. The following is David's 
message to the Congress: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ConGRESS: My name is David Salvag- 
glo. I am 12 years old. I wrote a letter to 
the President last May. This is the story. 

Last year in fifth grade we were discussing 
the. President's war on poverty deal in cur- 
rent events. On TV where he gave his first 
state of the Union message we heard him 
say: “Help the poor.” Our class decided to 
do so. So we gathered up clothing, books, 
pencils, etc, and had them all ready to 
mail. There were four boxes full. When my 
teacher, Mrs, Crain went down to the post 
office to mail them she learned that it would 
cost $12.56. Mrs, Crain could have just 
handed the man a check but she didn't. 
And do you know why? Something was 
wrong. Here the President was saying help 
the poor and then he lets us (or makes us) 
pay $12.56 to send four boxes of goods to 
the mountains of Appalachia. I feel, and 
I’m sure those people in Appalachia do too, 
that postages rates should be reduced on this 
sort of matter. I hope Congress can make 
this law. 

Anyway, I've written my fingers to the bone 
writing to everyone on this matter. Every- 
one else in my class has given up. But not 
me. I've written to Senator Kucnen and 
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President Johnson twice. Senator KUCHEL 
never did answer and the first time I wrote 
to the President I got a letter back from 
someone called Arthur Eden. Believe me, I 
was expecting a letter from the President 
personally. The second time I wrote to him 
and got a letter back from someone called 
Juanita D. Roberts. She sald President 
Johnson couldn't answer all his child fan 
Mail so she was writing back to me. I re- 
sent what she said. I never said I liked 
Johnson, but she took it for granted that I 
did. Both of those letters I wrote were man- 
like businessman letters. Not fan mall; I 
was for Goldwater. Both Eden and Roberts 
Said I just should write to Congress, that 
they couldn't do a single thing about it. So 
I said to myself: “Heck, I'm gonna write one 
more letter, and that’s to the Congress of the 
United States.” So here I am. Please do 
something about my idea. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Davip SALvaccio. 

P.S.—You know—to come to think about 

it, those boxes are still in that office rotting. 


John F. Kennedy: “Years of Lightning, 
Day of Drums” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a Jack Jurey 
WTOP editorial stating that radio and 
television’s position on the showing in 
the United States of the Kennedy film 
entitled “John F. Kennedy: “Years of 
Lightning, Day of Drums'.“ 

My purpose in inserting this editorial 
is that I hope Members of Congress will 
take time to read it. Before too long 
the House will be called upon to vote on 
the question of breaking a precedent and 
congressional intent in using foreign 
propaganda material, produced at tax- 
payers expense, to influence the thinking 
and reactions of the American people. 


The editorial follows: 


From everything we've heard, the film pre- 
pared by the U.S. Information Agency pay- 
ing tribute to the late President Kennedy ls 
an excellent one. “John P. Kennedy— 
Years of Lightning; Day of Drums,” has been 
praised by almost everyone who has seen it. 

Indeed, the production has received such 
good reviews that a determined effort is now 
underwey on Capitol Hill to make it avail- 
able to American audiences. Ordinarily, any 
product of USIA would be reserved for for- 
eign distribution only, on the well-founded 
theory that no government should be per- 
mitted to produce propaganda aimed at its 
own citizens. The present effort in Con- 
gress is to make an exception in the case 
of the John F. Kennedy documentary. A 
Tesolution to that effect already has been 
approved by the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

We oppose this action, reluctantly but 
firmly. Our objection is based on the strong- 
ly held belief that there should be no ex- 
ception to the ban on the distribution of 
USIA materials in this country. Granted 
that s showing of “Years of Lightning, Day 
of Drums” would not, in itself, be harmful. 
But it would be a precedent which could 
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have harmful consequences in the years 
ahead, 

Government-sponsored propaganda is a 
clear and present danger. To avoid that 
danger in the United States, the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency’s output must be carefully 
circumscribed—a necessity which applies to 
all its output, including the John F. Ken- 
nedy film. 

This was a WTOP editorial, Jack Jurey 
speaking for WTOP., 


Getting to Work and Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the remainder of the second article in 
Consumer Reports’ excellent series on 
metropolitan transportation called Get- 
ting to Work and Back.” The article 
follows: 


GETTING Back To WORK 
PROPOSAL 4, SUBSIDIZE FROM FEDERAL TAXES 


The main justification for a Federal sub- 
sidy to local transit systems is the fact that 
the Federal Government is already providing 
a 90-percent subsidy in many cases, and a 
50-percent subsidy in others, for urban ex- 
pressways and freeways that compete with 
transit systems. As a result, cities and their 
suburbs in effect lose their freedom of choice. 
If they don't choose a freeway solution to 
their problems, a cry goes up from the auto- 
mobile clubs and sometimes from other seg- 
ments of the “highway lobby” that they are 
“throwing away money” by letting the pre- 
ferred Federal freeway subsidy slip away to 
other cities that did choose to build free- 
ways. 

President Kennedy had this warping of 
urban transportation patterns very much in 
mind in 1963 when he urged Congress to 
provide Federal transit assistance so that 
urban areas might “freely decide for them- 
selves the proper balance of local public in- 
vestment in highways and in mass trans- 
portation systems.” The Kennedy proposal 
suggested $500 million in Federal assistance 
as a “first installment” on à program for 
“revitalization and needed expansion of 
public mass transportation.” Under the pro- 
posal the $500 million would have been avail- 
able to pay up to two-thirds of the total 
subsidy required for each project; the re- 
maining third would have been raised locally. 
This 2-to-1 ratio is smaller than the 9-to-1 
ratio for Interstate System freeways, but 
more favorable than the 1-to-1 ratio for other 
freewnys. A 2-to-1 ratio is preferable, in 
CU's opinion, to 9-to-1 because it is less likely 
to encourage overbuilding. To bring free- 
way and transit subsidies into balance, it may 
therefore be better to reduce the 9-to-1 Inter- 
state System subsidy rather than match it 
with an excessive transit subsidy. 

Congress passed the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964, based on Kennedy's 
proposal, despite the fact that congressional 
districts have for decades been heavily 
weighted in favor of rural voters. Some 
farm Senators and Congressmen, eager for 
city support of their farm-aid programs, 
were willing to reciprocate to a degree by 
voting for the bill. But only $375 million in 
appropriation was authorized for the first 
3 years—a meager drop in a very large 
bucket. As States revive their congressional 
district boundaries to secure more equitable 
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urban representation, future Congresses are 
likely to view more favorably Federal transit 
subsidies comparable in scope to Federal 
freeway subsidies, 

How much money will be needed? Estil- 
mates differ. In some cities, a part of the 
construction cost can no doubt be paid for 
out of the fare box without raising fares 
so high as to drive away too many pasengers. 
Some estimates suggest $10 billion as a rea- 
sonable subsidy for construction costs over 
and above those that can be covered out of 
the fare box. A more generous estimate 
would peg the mass transit subsidy at the 
same level Congress selected for urban Inter- 
state System freeways: $18,500 million of 
which two-thirds would come from Federal 
taxes and the balance would be locally raised. 

An $18,500 million subsidy in 1 year, of 
course, would be unthinkable—and unneces- 
sary. Two ways might be considered for 
spreading the cost over a period of years. 
The first is a pay-as-you-go program similar 
t the Interstate System plan, with con- 
struction spread over a 16-year period. This 
could be done if Congress pledged $771 
million a year for 16 years as the Federal 
two-thirds of the $18,500 million subsidy, 
The second alternative is patterned after 
the Federal public housing subsidy program, 
with some modifications. Local agencies 
might be authorized to issue 50-year tax- 
exempt bonds, and the Federal subsidy com- 
mitted to pay the interest and amortization 
on these bonds. If this pattern were fol- 
lowed, the Federal two-thirds of the $18,- 
500 million (assuming a 4-percent interest 
rate) would cost 6493, 200. 000 a year. Though 
the annual cost of such a program would 
be low, the total cost over the 50 years 
would be double the pay-as-you-go cost be- 
cause of the interest. 

PROPOSAL 5. PROVIDE A COMBINED SUBSIDY 


Another modified pay-as-you-go proposal 
is perhaps most sensible—though highly ex- 
plosive politically. It would provide in ef- 
fect that sums collected via gasoline, oll, and 
tire taxes, excise taxes on new cars, and car 
registration fees be devoted to improving 
transportation facilities generally—freeways 
and transit alike—instead of merely build- 
ing new freeways. 


Out in the country where new freeways are 
needed, they would be bulit, as they are at 
present, with these “highway user taxes.” 
In the cities, too, some freeways could be 
bullit with these user funds, and modern 
computerized traffic-control systems could be 
installed to speed traffic through city streets. 
In cases where subsidy of parking makes 
sense, the funds could be used to expand 
parking facilities. For the peak-hour jour- 
neys to and from work in densely developed 
urban districts, however, the fund would be 
devoted primarily to rapid transit improve- 
ments, 

This kind of makes such good 
sense that, in isolated instances, it has been 
adopted without much opposition. San 
Francisco's Bay Bridge, for example, jams up 
severely every workday morning and eye- 
ning. To lessen congestion, a new highway 
bridge could be butlt for an estimated $280 
million. San Francisco has chosen instead to 
use $133 million of bridge tolls paid by driv- 
ers to help finance a new transit tunnel—a 
part of the Bart system. Fast, safe commut- 
ing at moderate cost on the new Bart system 
can help relieve the congestion on the Bay 
Bridge. Thus the diversion for transit con- 
struction of tolls paid by motorists will ben- 
efit all concerned. (Even the San Francisco 
automobile club supported such use of tolls.) 

Consider, for another example, Chicago's 
Kennedy (Northwest) Expressway. Users of 
this $238 million road, as we have seen, pay 
_only one-third of its capital cost and nothing 
toward its operation and maintenance, And 
this expressway also jams up each morning 
and evening. 
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A second freeway to eliminate congestion 
on this one would no doubt cost more than 
$238 million, since the least expensive right- 
of-way is already occupied. Thus users of 
other roads would have to provide an even 
lusher subsidy to unclog the Kennedy Ex- 
pressway by building a new expressway. In 
contrast, a properly designed high-speed 
rapid transit system down the median of the 
Kennedy Expressway—which was built wide 
for this purpose—-would cost much less and 
would accomplish as much or more toward 
decongesting the Kennedy Expressway at 
rush hours. Why not use the smaller 
amount out of highway funds to build the 
transit line? One answer is that the “high- 
way lobby,” and particularly the automobile 
clubs, fight such “tax diversion” proposals 
tooth and nail. 

In 1959, the engineering firm of W. C. Gil- 
man & Co. recommended for St. Louls a new 
busway rapid transit system that would cost 
$190 million. To finance it, the Gilman re- 
port proposed that the annual registration 
fee for automobiles be raised by $20 per 
year—but that automobile users who chose 
to use the new transit system be given a 
$24 annual credit toward the cost of transit 
passes. Thus carowners who changed over 
to the transit system would in effect gain $4 
a year while those who continued to use the 
freeways would pay $20 a year, as their share 
of the cost of getting other drivers off their 
freeways and streets and out of their parking 
places. 

The plan was brilliant in conception, but 
it was expected to arouse such intense op- 
position that this portion of the Gilman re- 
port was hardly even publicized. Few resi- 
dents of St. Louis outside of official circles 
know of ita existence. 

Similarly in California, the State legisla- 
ture in 1963 authorized county commission- 
ers to levy an additional 0.5-percent tax on 
automobiles and to devote the proceeds to 
transit improvements—but automobile clubs 
and highway interests opposed the tax, which 
has never been levied. 

In 27 States, the “highway lobby” has se- 
cured constitutional amendments prohibit- 
ing the use of motor vehicle or gasoline taxes 
for nonhighway purposes. That automobile 
dealers, gasoline and tire companies, high- 
way contractors and other such interests 
should oppose using highway taxes for rapid 
transit is understandable. But why do the 
politically influential automobile clubs agree? 
Their members are not immune from the 
traffic jams that today clog the core of almost 
every large city each workday morning and 
evening. Their members have a deep inter- 
est in getting to work and back as quickly, 
as comfortably, and as safely as possible— 
whether by car or transit. In blindly op- 
posing proposals to devote gasoline tax rev- 
enues for this purpose—unless the project 
calls for highway construction—the exeecu- 
tives who contro] our automobile clubs may 


be serving the goals of the other highway 


groups, with whom they have long cooperat- 
ed, rather than their members’ interests. 

As of today, proposals to finance urban 
transportation on a coordinated basis, with 
highway user tax available for any project 
that will supply more and better transpor- 
tation per tax dollar, are as politically ex- 
plosive as proposals to raise the cost of 
using urban freeways so that drivers will 
really pay thelr own way. But political winds 
can shift. Automobile commuters them- 
selves might approve the use of gasoline 
taxes for better transit if the advantages to 
drivers as well as to transit riders were fully 
publicized. 

As a practical matter, of course, the five 
proposals reviewed above are not mutually 
exclusive. San Francisco's Bart system is 
being financed through a combination of 
proposals 2 and 5, Toronto's by means of 2 
and 3. All five might be combined to spread 
the cost. The problem is to find a combina- 
tion acceptable to your own community. 
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LET YOUR REPRESENTATIVES KNOW 


Both the Johnson administration and Con- 
gress will be concerned with urban transpor- 
tation problems in 1965. The administra- 
tion has already established an interdepart- 
mental committee to consider what policy 
should be recommended after the 90-percent 
subsidy for Interstate System freeways ex- 
pires in 1972. No doubt equalization of sub- 
sidy for modern transit and for freeways will 
be one of the issues considered. It is not 
too early to express your views on it to the 
President and to Secretary of Commerce John 
T. Connor. 

Congress will no doubt also consider in- 
creased appropriations for urban mass trans- 
portation during the next year or two. And 
it will have to consider whether to approve 
the increase in cost of the Interstate freeway 
system from $41 billion to the $46,800 million 
proposed by the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
in January. Consumer's Union urges you to 
make your views of such appropriations 
known this year to your Senators and your 
Congressman, 

Similarly, in many States, large citics, and 
suburbs, transportation will be an important 
issue in 1965 and 1966. Interest in your 
neighborhood may be focused on the cry, 
Save our commuter railroads” (see last 
month’s reports). It may take the form 
of neighborhood opposition to a proposed 
new freeway route. Or-you may face a ref- 
erendum on a new tax or bond issue to im- 
prove public transportation. Consumer's 
Union trusts that these articles will help 
you participate intelligently in such com- 
munity debates and decisions. 


Address of Representative John M. 
Murphy of New York to Manresa 
Council, Knights of Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my ad- 
dress of February 26, 1965, before an 
open meeting of Manresa Council, 
Knights of Columbus, Staten Island, 
N.Y. 

I want to extend my greetings to Rt. 
Rev. Msgr, John A. McGowan; district 
deputy, Ross Calimano; grand knight, 
John McHugh; State auxiliary chairman 
for membership, Walter Lawler; council 
membership chairman, Bob Muller; and 
aata C. Luongo, chairman of the meet- 

The address follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, just this week the 
300th American serviceman was killed in 
Vietnam, a grim statistic that brings home 
better than anything else the quickening 
pace of the struggle against Communist 
encroachment in southeast Asia. The 
mounting casualty Ust will lend emphasis to 
the arguments of those who feel, and hon- 
estly, that the United States should either 
pull out of Vietnam or seek, by indirect 
negotiation with Red China, to arrive at an 

truce in which we could somehow 
bail ourselves out without loss of global 
prestige. 

Tonight, I would like to examine these 
arguments. But first let me try to answer 
a question that is being asked more and 
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more these days, Why did we become in- 
volved in Vietnam in the first place? The 
answer goes back a dozen years, when the 
French were locked in a losing battle against 
the forces of North Victnam'’s Communist 
boss, Ho Chi Minh. This war, as you will 
remember, ended in the disastrous defeat 
of the French at Dienbienphu. We were 
heavily committed to aiding the French 
and, when they were driven out, we were 
left as the only Western Power able to pro- 
vide a bulwark against further Communist 
infiltration in that troubled country. Our 
policy was then and is now to check Com- 
munist expansion wherever it might 
threaten the free world. It threatened 
South Vietnam, and we elected to check it 
there. 

Thus we find ourselves today facing on 
the one hand mounting pressure from the 
Vietcong—backed and directed from Peip- 
ing—and on the other the instability of a 
series of ineffectual governments in South 
Vietnam. In plain English, a mess, Would 
it be better, then, to wash our hands of the 
whole affair, to pull out? 

On the surface, this seems to be the 
simplest solution. But South Vietnam can- 
not be considered as an isolated battle- 
ground, of no strategic importance in the 
global conflict between the free world and 
the captive. For one thing, South Vietnam 
is a tremendously fertile land, traditionally 
the rice bowl of the continent. Peiping, con- 
fronted with a population explosion that 
staggers the imagination, desperately needs 
this granary to feed its teeming millions. 
To hand it over by default would be to pre- 
sent Red China the equivalent of a major 
military victory. In its long-range conse- 
quences, such a move would be as disastrous 
as permitting West Germany to fall into the 
hands of the Russians. 

Furthermore, Vietnam is of vital military 
importance. It points like a finger toward 
the rich island chain of Indonesia, where 
Communist-orlented Sukarno holds sway 
and is already threatening another outpost 
of the free world, Malaysia. Dominated by 
Red China, Vietnam would be the spring- 
board for an eventual hold over this entire 
area and the isolation, through control of 
the sea passages, of the subcontinent of Aus- 
tralia. Not a pleasant prospect. 

Fed by Vietnam and free of U.S. inter- 
ference, Red China could devote its full 
attention to its timetable for expansion. 
Thailand and Laos, already riddled by Com- 
munist infiltration, would fall like ripe 
plums. Malaysia could hardly escape the 
same fate and, in time, Peiping would look 
toward Burma, India, Taiwan, Japan, Oki- 
nawa and even the Philippines. To 
Americans, it comes as a shock to think 
that the Philippines, so tied to us historic- 
ally, could possibly fall into the Communist 
sphere, but anti-Americanism, skillfully 
fanned by Communist propaganda, has al- 
ready infected the islands. 

Make no mistake about it—Peiping does 
have a timetable. Mao Tse-tung himself 
has boasted that time is working for Red 
China, that his hit-and-run guerrilla tactics 
will wear out our patience, if not this month, 
then the next. He hopes that in our preot- 
cupation with Vietnam we will overlook the 
all-important fact that it is the keystone 
Peiping'’s hoped-for power structure in 
southeast Asia. If we pull out of Vietnam 
we must make a stand somewhere else event- 
ually; and by pulling out we make the next 
stand even more difficult for ourselves 8N 
easier for Red China. And where do ve 
finally draw the linc? In Hawali? In my 
view, it is far better to make the stand 
where it hurts Peiping the most—in Viet- 
nam. By depriving Red China of this rice 
bowl, we hold a tremendous advantage. 
would be folly to let it go by default. 

The other argument, that we should nego- 
tiate a settlement, is more persuasive: 
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since—at first glance—it offers us a solution 
with honor and no loss of prestige. Even 
now, diplomatic feelers are out from London 
and Paris to gauge the reaction in Peiping. 
But Peiping has already reacted. On Wednes- 
day, Premier Chou En-lal belligerently de- 
clared that Red China would consider no 
settlement at all until we withdrew our 
forces from South Vietnam, completely, im- 
mediately and unconditionally. Yet even in 
the face of this adamant stand there are 
voices in this country that tell us we can 
work out something called neutralization 
in Vietnam. 

Now there are two glaring examples of the 
utter futility of trying to negotiate with the 
Red Chinese on any realistic basis, The first 
I will cite was in Warsaw where just this 
week our Ambassador, John Moors Cabot, 
sat down with Chinese envoy Wang Kuo- 
chuan in another effort to free U.S. citizens 
taken prisoner in the Korean war and still 
held in Red Chinese jails, These talks be- 
gan in 1955, mind you, 10 years ago, and are 
still going on. They have been broadened 
to include other matters, but in 126 meet- 
tngs not one thing has been accomplished, 
Our citizens are still imprisoned, and the 
Chinese envoy has never yet mentioned the 
word “peace.” 

The other example is in Korea. Not many 
Americans realize that we still have 55,000 
U.S. troops in Korea, augmented by their 
South Korean comrades in arms, to hold 
back the North Korean hordes directed by 
Pelping. There is an armistice commission 
there, certainly, but the North Korean mem- 
bers have never deviated an inch from the 
Peiping hard line. They treat our members 
with arrogance and cold contempt, and 
studiedly frustrate our every effort to ease 
the tensions along the truce line. In fact, 
the North Koreans purposely violate the truce 
terms in an apparent effort to draw us into 
retaliation so that they can trumpet charges 
of aggression for the world to hear. There 
is one reason and one reason alone why the 
North Koreans do not control all of Korea— 
and that is the armed force we maintain to 
prevent it. This is what negotiation means 
to the Communists. To me, it is nalve be- 
yond belief to think that Pelping would 
honor for a second any agreement in Vlet- 
nam that we did not enforce with military 
power. 

The Red Chinese respect only superior 
force. We have it—and they know it. In 
every instance in which we have met their 
Power plays—and those of the Russians—the 
Communists have backed down. The late 
President Kennedy's confrontation of Khru- 
shehev in the Cuban missile crisis seems to 
have been forgotten, as has President Tru- 
man’s firm decision to keep Berlin open via 
airlift in the face of Moscow's dire threats. 

More recently, there have been our reprisals 
against North Vietnam for its guerrilla raids 
on U.S. bases in South Vietnam. President 
Johnson's prompt retaliatory action quite 
Obyicusly took- Peiping by surprise, It 
Seemed the “paper tiger" had claws, after all. 
There was the usual bluster, vague threats 
of massive Red attacks on South Vietnam, 
and the usual show of solidarity on the part 
of the Communist satellites) But no 
has happened. Again, firmness proved the 
Only possible policy. 

This recent history should make it crystal 
clear that there is no hope of negotiating 
any acceptable settlement of the Vietnam 
Struggle with Peiping. “Neutralization” in 
their dictionary means surrender. They can 
be dealt with only from strength, and Presi- 
dent Johnson has demonstrated that this is 
the administration's policy. 

To sum up: We cannot pull out of South 
Vietnam without irreparable damage to our 
international prestige and erosion of our own. 
national security. We canont negotiate ex- 
Cept on the basis of armed force, as we did in 
Kores. That leaves us only one recoursc—to 
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stand our ground, to meet force with force 
until the Red Chinese understand that the 
American will is as firm as their own, that 
the American patience is as enduring as 
theirs, and that the American capacity for 
sacrifice is as deep as theirs. The Japanese 
and Nazis learned of American resoluteness 
in World War II, the Russians learned it in 
the Cuban crisis, and the Red Chinese must 
learn it in South Vietnam. Thank you. 


A Letter From Vice Adm. Ruthven E. 
Libby, Retired, on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to in- 
clude a letter from Vice Adm. Ruthven E. 
Libby, U.S. Navy, retired, which appeared 
in the San Diego, Calif., Union on Sun- 
day, February 28, 1965. 

The letter was addressed to French 
Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville. Admiral Libby spent several 
months at the Panmunjom, Korea, truce 
negotiations. He witnessed the mistakes 
we made before, during and after these 
negotiations, and warns of a repetition of 
these mistakes by negotiating a peace in 
Vietnam under the conditions recom- 
mended by France, Red China, North 
Vietnam, and others. 

I recommend the reading of Admiral 
Libby’s letter. 

Cuer MONSIEUR: Inasmuch as you bear the 
heavy responsibility of representing your 
great country as its Foreign Minister, your 
pronouncements cannot be taken other than 
most seriously. 

One cannot regard your recent statement 
that France believes it imperative that the 
United States negotiate with the Communists 
over Vietnam “for the peace of the world” 
as some mordant Gallic jest, In the same 
breath you propose another Geneva Confer- 
ence similar to those of 1954 and 1961, the 
conferees to include the Soviet Union, Com- 
munist China, and North Vietnam. 

Since neither of those conferences contrib- 
uted very much to the peace of the world, it 
is hard for me to understand why you feel 
that a third one could do better. We know 
in advance that the Communists would ig- 
nore any terms of any agreement reached 
which were disadvantageous to them, just as 
they consistently and persistently have vio- 
lated the 1954 and 1961 agreements. 

France's earnest desire to preserve the 

of the world is admirable, and whole- 
heartedly indorsed by men of good will every- 
where—but with two qualifications: 

The peace must be long term and not an- 
other “peace in our time,” a la Munich. 

It must not conform to the well-known 
Communist definitions of peace as existing 
when the Communist takeover of the world 
is proceeding in orderly fashion, and lasting 
peace as having arrived when that takeover 
has becn completed. 

In your recent television interview, which 
you gave after 3 days of conferring with our 
President and our Secretary of State, you 
said: “What seems to me essential is that 
South Vietnam is given its freedom and in- 
dependence and opportunity to decide its 
own future.” 
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I think I can speak for many Americans 
when I say that we endorse this sentiment 
100 percent. To achieve this happy situation 
is exactly why we are in South Vietnam 
today. 

But then you also remarked: “The more 
we wait the more the situation deteriorates 
and the more difficult it will be to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution.” 

May I inquire “satisfactory to whom"? 

And, would you agree that this holds only 
if we wait and do nothing, not if we vigorous- 
ly seek a military solution to what most cer- 
tainly is a military problem? 

From observation and from the personal 
experience of several months as a United 
Nations Command delegate in the truce tent 
of Panmunjom, I have drawn the conclusion 
that Communists negotiate in earnest only 
when they are being hurt, and that the speed 
of their negotiating is directly proportional 
tw the intensity with which they are being 
hurt, 

I read a certain significance into the alac- 
rity with which President Ho Chi Minh has 
Teacted to your suggestion and called on 
France to act to bring about a negotiated 
settlement of the war, now that we have in- 
dulged in a little direct action against the 
Vietcong in retaliation for what they have 
been doing to us for many months. 

In 1955, the Macmillan Co, published a 
book by Adm. Charles Turner Joy, U.S. Navy, 
retired, called “How Communists Negotiate.” 

It is a small book—only 178 pages—but 
into it the admiral has distilled all the knowl- 
edge acquired through 10% frustrating, try- 
ing, exasperating, and wearying months dur- 
ing which he was the senior UN. Command 
delegate to the Korean armistice conference. 

This ordeal, by the way, cost the admiral 
his life just as surely as if he had been shot 
down in battle. If you have not seen this 
book, M. le Ministre, I most earnestly com- 
mend it to your attention. It is required 
reading for anyone who even contemplates 
negotiating with the Communists on any 
subject at any level, and particularly any- 
one brash enough to recommend such a 
course of action. 

Now that the pressures for a negotiated 
settlement of the Vietnam problem are 
mounting, the free world can spare itself a 
major disaster and a lot of blood, sweat, and 
tears by reading and heeding the advice and 
warnings included in this book. Now is the 
time because the overall setup is disturbing- 
ly reminiscent of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the kickoff of the Korean truce 
talks back in 1951. 

If you are too busy to read the entire book, 
you owe it to yourself to read the last chap- 
ter at least. Fifteen pages long and called 
“From This Thorn, These Wounds, These 
Warnings,” it constitutes a most timely 
blueprint of exactly what not to do under 
circumstances in which we seem about to 
find ourselyes, for the reasons which you 
now seem to advocate that we ignore. 

It enumerates a surprisingly long list of 
mistakes we made before and during these 
armistice negotiations, errors which we are, 
> 3 me, duplicating these days as we go 

And, believe it or not, the supporting 
arguments for these mistakes are Just about 
the same as they were 14 years ago. 

Alain de Lyrot, chief of the Copley News 
Service bureau in Paris, feels that the arro- 
gance of the Red Chinese may save us, for 
the time being at least, the necessity of de- 
ciding whether or not to accept your advice. 

It appears that Mao Tse-tung has told 
your ambassador in Peiping that Red China 
would agree to participate in a peaceseeking 
conference, let alone to terms even remotely 
satisfactory to the West, only provided Mao 
were r as the legal ruler of all 
China, including Formosa. 

He also would have the Chinese Nation- 
alists excluded from the United Nations 
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until such time as he got around to Uquidat- 
ing them, and all the rest of it. 

(By the way, does your ambassador in 
Peiping ever get homesick for Paris?) 

The position of the new Soviet headmen 
on your proposals for a new conference has 
not yet been made known; but I think that 
it is safe to assume that neither Moscow 
nor Peiping would regard as satisfactory 
any terms that we would find we could live 
with. 

It is probably too.soon to assess the ulti- 
mate outcome of your suggestions; but if 
and when we do decide to enter into nego- 
tiations, I hope fervently that we will re- 
member the lesson of 1951; 

Let the enemy ask us for the armistice, 
and do not decrease the military pressure 
until armistice negotiations have been com- 
pleted. For as Admiral Joy says in his con- 
cluding chapter: Force is the decisive fac- 
tor; the only logic the Communists truly 
understand.” 


Livestock Industry and What’s Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN., Mr. Speaker, in Novem- 
ber 1964, a prominent Minnesotan, Mr. 
Norris K. Carnes, general manager of the 
Central Livestock Association, Inc., gave 
an address to a Minnesota business group 
about the problems of the livestock in- 
dustry. A condensation of Mr. Carnes’ 
remarks recently came to my attention 
which I believe will be of interest and 
benefit to my colleagues in Congress. I, 
therefore, under unanimous consent, in- 
sert the Carnes analysis in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 

Livestock Inpustrry: 1964 
(By Norris K. Carnes) 

While the national industrial economy is 
booming with good profits and high wages, 
the farmers of this country are facing a de- 
cline in net income again this year. Prelimi- 
nary estimates from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture indicate that the 1964 net farm 
income may decline to $12 billion, compared 
to $12.6 billion in 1962. 

The livestock industry in all its phases— 
production, marketing, processing, and dis- 
tribution—is a gigantic industry which em- 
ploys millions of our Nation's citizens. Liye- 
stock is produced today in every State of 
the Union; its revenues amounted to 53.8 
percent of the entire cash income for agricul- 
ture this past year, and to 70 percent of the 
same income for agriculture in Minnesota 
for the same period. 

This very important segment of the agri- 
cultural economy of our country has been 
confronted with numerous problems adverse- 
ly affecting its income, including those 
caused by efficient production, large importa- 
tion of red meat from foreign countries, and 
chain store activities, with the accompany- 
ing loss of bargaining power by cattlemen. 

The demand for agricultural products has 
been growing at a rate of approximately 2 
percent a year, while farm production has 
been increasing at a rate of 2.5 percent a 
year. Farm prices must decline approxi- 
mately 10 percent to increase food consump- 
tion 2 percent. This is due to the relative 
inelasticity of demand for farm products. 
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In the past, cattle production in the United 
States appears to have followed fairly well 
defined cycles over periods of from 5 to 7 
years. The buildup in cattle numbers in the 
current cattle cycle began in 1958 and seems 
to have topped out in 1964. A decline in 
numbers should ultimately lead to improve- 
ment in profits. 

Consumer demand for meat products in 
recent years in the United States, which has 
encouraged the American producer, also stim- 
ulated interest among foreign exporters, with 
the result that Australia, New Zealand, Ire- 
land, and Mexico exported into this country 
in 1963 a quantity of beef and veal equal to 
about 10 percent of our domestic production 
or about 1.7 billion pounds of imports, up 
from 393 million pounds in 1937. (Total 
importation of red meats in 1963 was 2.05 
billion pounds.) An oversupply of beef for 
immediate consumption, and unsatisfactory 
prices, were inevitable—the cattlemen of this 
country were severely hurt. Many cattle 
feeders experienced losses ranging from $30 
to as much as $70 per head. 

While livestock men as a group have al- 
ways opposed price supports and other types 
of Government intervention in their busi- 
ness, they have fought during the past year 
for legislation providing mandatory import 
quotas on red meat to curb the sizable in- 
flow, which they regard as a real factor in 
depressing prices and lowering farm income. 

In the last session of Congress, legislation 
providing mandatory import quotas was 
enacted into law, but to be invoked at the 
will of the President, or whenever they 
threaten to exceed the limits provided by a 
complex formula, Despite the new law cov- 
ering imports, I predict that when the Ar- 
gentine Republic has recovered from its 
present dilemma, resulting from drought and 
political and economic upheavals and Euro- 
pean production has increased to normal 
proportions, the American livestock producer 
will again be in trouble and faced with an 
import problem. I see no permanent relief. 

It is extremely important for the agricul- 
tural producers of this country to familiarize 
themselves with consumer needs and pref- 
erences, and adjust their production meth- 
ods and practices to satisfy present-day de- 
mand. Breeders and feeders of the yarious 
species of livestock and all the processors 
must cooperate with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and all the institutions actively 
interested in research, education, and market 
promotion to produce dressed carcasses that 
will yield the kind of retail cuts in greatest 
demanded by the consuming public. 

The National Live Stock and Meat Board is 
sponsoring and developing research and edu- 
cational programs to promote the use of meat 
in the human diet. Industry-Government 
programs are also being pursued. I believe 
that increased sales of livestock and livestock 
products will be influenced by (1) how well 
we are able to determine what consumers 
want in their livestock product foods, (2) 
how successfully we service their wants, and 
(3) how successfully we are able to promote 
livestock product foods in competition with 
the many alternative demands on consumer 
spending. In recent years per capita con- 
sumption of meat has increased steadily to 
an estimated 212.9 pounds in 1964 from 182.8 
pounds in 1954. 

In 1964 the American Meat Institute en- 
tered into a project with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to promote and market 
American meat in Western Europe, using 
normal commercial channels. No Govern- 
ment sales or subsidies are planned. If this 
effort is successful, it should have a long- 
range beneficial effect upon the industry. 

On the other hand, developments such as 
the centralization of the control of the 
food marketing business by chain stores, the 
decentralization of the meatpacking in- 
dustry through direct-buying plants, the 
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decentralization of livestock marketing by 
producers and feeders themselves, who 
patronize small direct-buying plants and 
buying points, and the partial elimination 
of individual livestock feeders by large com- 
mercial feedlots, are causing great concern 
among all persons sincerely interested in 
the future welfare of livestock producers. 

The disastrous effects which this backward 
integration movement is having on the Na- 
tion's systems of livestock marketing, food 
processing, and merchandising, could, I 
believe, be terminated by modification of the 
packers consent decree of 1920, or by the 
enactment of new legislation which would 
require that specific fields of endeavor be 
reserved for specific groups—for example, 
chain stores in the retailing business, meat- 
packers in the processing and packing busi- 
ness, and livestock producers in the feeding 
business. 

While we who are engaged in the livestock 
and meat industry prefer freedom of choice 
in our American society to Government regu- 
lation and control, Government regulation 
Is already in the picture, and we believe that 
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threatening the existence of our farmer- 
producer and others, must be eliminated. 
We feel that this procedure which I have 
outlined is one that can be followed to as- 
sure that true and fair market values are 
reflected to livestock and dressed meat 
products and will result in the unrestricted 
operation of the forces of supply and 
demand. 

I believe that most of the 7 million peo- 
ple still engaged in the business of farm- 
ing can look hopefully ahead to the long 
pull in spite of present-day strains and dis- 
locations.. Farmers have major assets in a 
high level of efficiency, and in being a part 
of a growing and dynamic economy. A con- 
tinued decrease in the number of farmers, 
accompanied by a substantial increase in 
demand for agricultural products, should 
mean increased profits to those remaining in 
the business. 

It is my opinion that farm and ranch 
people, in planning for the future, should 
bear in mind that the primary functions of 
our Federal Government are those of de- 
fense, the preservation of law and order, 
and the limited regulation of industry and 
trade. If these duties are conscientiously 
performed, there should be little occasion 
for complaint about misuse of concentrated 
power and wrongful business and labor 
practices. We should not ask, or permit, 
the Federal Government to do for us the 
things that we can do for ourselves. If we 
do so, we are asking for a controlled and regi- 
mented society, and the loss of a free 
America. 


Reduction in Funds for Operation of the 
Soil Conservation Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who have been associated with legisla- 
tion dealing with soil and water conser- 
vation, and those who have worked for 
years to advance the programs of the 
Soil Conservation Service have been 
deeply disturbed over the reductions in 
funds for the operation of this agency. 
as recommended by President Johnson. 
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The reductions requested by the Presi- 
dent would be a “body blow” to progress 
of this important program. The follow- 
ing editorial by McDill Boyd, publisher 
of the Phillips County Review, Phillips- 
burg, Kans., points up the importance of 
its uninterrupted progress, and the con- 
cern over the President’s recommenda- 
tions: 

Over the years, I have said repeatedly in 
this column that the future of this county 
depends upon the conservation of our soil 
and water. They are are capital assets with 
which we do business, and there simply is 
no other problem that is even a close second 
to this one. 

At the same time, I have been almost 
equally vigorous in opposing the constant 
waste of the public's money at the Fed- 
eral level, Our dollars have been frittered 
away on projects of no value; bemused 
dreamers in Washington have attempted to 
buy friendships with our money in far-flung 
Corners of the world—areas which resent us 
and our money and tell us impolitely to go 
sit on a tack. 

Now, one of the few Federal programs 
which directly benefit our area and its fu- 
ture is under attack. The Budget Depart- 
ment in Washington has proposed a cutback 
in the appropriation for soil and water con- 
Seryation, the one area of potential return 
On investment of major importance to us. 

And not only to us—in Phillips County, 
in Kansas—but across the Nation, for water 
Problems are found everywhere, ahd unless 
more ways are found to hold the soil in 
Place, to retard rapid runoff, to prevent silta- 
tion of ponds, lakes, and rivers, many areas 
in this country will experience real disaster. 

I drove over the bridge at Alma Tuesday 
morning, and the dust was blowing off the 
Bilt deposits at the upper reaches of the 
Harlan Reservoir. During the first 3 years 
after the dam was closed at the Kirwin 
Reservoir, 14 feet of Phillips County topsoil 

Was deposited in the form of silt. 

Water tables are dropping all over the 
Place. The demand for and the use of water 
is constantly increasing everywhere and until 
We can develop more conservation projects, 
do a better job of holding runoff near the 
point where it originates, river beds will con- 
tinue to fill with silt, trees will continue to 
die along their banks, and the water people 
need will flood toward distant seas at an 
ever-increasing rate. 

A reduction in this program would im- 
Pede the attempt made to repair the ravages 
of man, would undermine a necessary and 
vital public service, and would reduce a 
wise, but still inadequate, investment in the 
future. 

Conservation of soil and water should far 
Outrank grandiose schemes to rebuild an 
unwilling world. The pruning shears should 
be put to work on other projects, and if 
there is any unallocated money left in the 
Federal budget, the appropriation for soil and 
water conservation should be increased. 


Post Office Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 
= OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 
Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Breat strengths of our American form 


of government is the quality of the civil 
Service. As an independent group of 
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dedicated individuals, Federal employees 
are charged with carrying out the ad- 
ministration's program as enacted by 
the Congress. 

The ugly head of politics, unfortunate- 
ly, has been raised on occasion in one or 
more of the executive departments. It 
usually takes the form of patronage 
pressure or requests for campaign con- 
tributions. I am saddened today to have 
to take the floor to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a situation which 
raises serious questions—questions 
which must be answered. 

On Tuesday of this week the post- 
master of Chattanooga, Tenn., received 
a letter from the Post Office Department 
informing him of his dismissal. Post- 
master O. M. Spence was appointed by 
President Eisenhower in 1957, and ap- 
parently the greatest case against him 
today is the fact he is a Republican. 
If so, Mr. Speaker, this would set a 
dangerous precedent for postmasters and 
civil servants across the country. If the 
penalties assessed in Chattanooga were 
based upon similar cases in the past, the 
result would have been perhaps a letter 
of reprimand or, at most, a short sus- 
pension. 

Knowing the unusually severe result of 
this case, it becomes more than a mere 
possibility that political pressures by a 
U.S. Senator are involved. Senatorial 
prerogative as well as political realities 
justify the fact that the Senators of the 
President's political party are consulted 
on new appointments from their State. 
However, any action to create such an 
opening is an abuse of our system and 
its record of nonpartisanship. Playing 
politics with Federal jobs can only result 
in the deterioration of the career civil 
service. 

The efficiency of the Chattanooga post 
office was not challenged in the charges. 
In fact, the office has been operating on 
about the same funds while the volume of 
mail has increased substantially, Re- 
ceipts at the Chattanooga post office are 
up, and its operational efficiency is num- 
ber three in its region. 

Recently, the Post Office Department 
conducted a national contest on sugges- 
tions and awards. The Chattanooga post 
office was first in the region and sixth in 
the whole Nation. I am told the Chat- 
tanooga suggestion resulted in an 
$80,000 savings to the Department., This 
record certainly can be attributed to no 
single individual, but rather is due to an 
efficient team of men and women obvi- 
ously dedicated to providing the best 
service possible to the citizens of our 
area. A special presentation was to have 
been made to the employees of the 
Chattanooga post office but was with- 
held. Perhaps, it would have been em- 
barrassing to give an award in one hand 
and a firing order in the other. To their 
considerable credit, the National League 
of Postmasters came strongly to the de- 
fense of Mr. Spence. They, too, are con- 
cerned about the implications of remov- 
ing postmasters without sufficient cause. 

Mr. Speaker, Postmaster Spence will 
appeal the decision through the normal 
civil service procedure, as is his right. I 
am confident the case will be judged on 
its merits without regard to politics. But 
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for us as legislators the challenge is 
clear; we cannot permit the Nation's 
civil service to become subject to politi- 
cal abuse for any reason, by any person. 
We must encourage qualified individuals 
to serve their country in the Federal em- 
ploy; we must build a cadre of intelligent 
and dedicated public servants, divorced 
from the politics of the day. 

I feel it incumbent upon me to call the 
House’s attention to this matter in hopes 
my colleagues will be increasingly alert to 
the misuse of the civil service by those in 
positions of high authority. Only 
through constructive criticism can we 
improve our Federal Government. 


Slow Flight in a Peace Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. DON H, CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my own firm belief that aviation 
leaders in this country must concentrate 
more research and engineering on how 
to fly airplanes slower. I am also con- 
vinced that these smaller, slower air- 
craft can be a major tool in exporting 
American know-how and political sta- 
bility to remote, developing areas of the 
world. - 

Detailed remarks were presented by 
me to the joint convention of several 
aviation associations in Long Beach, 
Calif., last December 3. Because of the 
great interest in these remarks, I include 
them in the official Recorp of this body 
so they may be easily available to all 
Members and the public: 

During the last session of Congress, a ver- 
table “bombshell” exploded with the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency directive to close a 
number of the flight service stations. This 
directive brought into action one of the best 
coordinated and most unified efforts on the 
part of the general aviation community that 
I have seen in a long time. 

In a free society, it Is always dificult to 
stir people into action and it is often said 
that few people get involved unless you tap 
their pocketbooks. Well, this directive must 
have hit the most sensitive nerve of the 
entire general aviation community because 
your response was tremendous. 

Some of you have said you were pleased 
to see some Members of Congress with avia- 
tion backgrounds participating in the hear- 
ings. The success of our effort suggests that 
you have an increasing number of Congress- 
men and Senators who are pilots in their 
own right and a large group who find utili- 
vation of aircraft adds materially to the serv- 
ice of their districts. I only mention this 
to remind you there Is an aware- 
ness of the flexibility that only general avia- 

tion-type aircraft can provide. 

Let me be the first to remind you; how- 
ever, the responsibility for maintaining this 
capability must remain in your hands. You 
must continue to organize your legislative 
recommendations. 

For years, the commercial and military 
aviation interests have been dominating the 
congressional scene and, I frankly submit, the 


considerations for general aviation demands 
have been totally inadequate in view of the 
rapid expansion and diversified use of this 
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type aircraft.. This remark, of course, is not 
intended to discredit the commercial and 
military but simply to spell out some of the 
political facts of life. 

The new, more flexible concept in flight 
service stations recommended by the FAA 
after the general aviation community ob- 
jected, is a strong case in point. Flexi- 
bility in criteria to meet the rapidly changing 
general aviation needs has, in my judg- 
ment, been long overdue. Safety and serv- 
ice are almost synonymous, and maximum 
reliability of commercial schedules ts entirely 
dependent upon adequate navigation and 
landing salds. 

Now that our VOR Iinstallations—which 
were programed and justified on a basis of 
IFR needs—are nearly completed—I believe 
we should now direct our attention to pro- 
graming navaids for VFR use, with emphasis 
on TVOR's and VHF/DF equipment appro- 
priately installed throughout the country. 

In planning criteria, the requirements for 
establishment of airport control towers 
should be more flexible so ss to meet the 
safety needs of a specific airport without 
having to fight the numbers racket of 24,000 
annual itinerant operations. 

The combined station-tower is a good eco- 
nomic, effective facility that could be used 
to serve a lot of the smaller. less active alr- 
ports. I also believe the criteria for putting 
in a combined station-tower, where we al- 
ready have a manned station, should be 
something less demanding then the require- 
ments for a new tower, where one has not 
been in operation before. 

Further, I hope we can look forward to 
opening up our long-range radar systems to 
VFR general aviation use. With added com- 
munications provided, the direct radar steers 
from the center controller to a pilot in trou- 
ble could be a great boon to the safety in 
operations. 

One of the major problems that must be 
resolved—if we are to expand general avia- 
tion—is to make it more desirable to retain 
and expand our community airport complex. 

near communities are disappearing 
with increased land values and/or zoning 
restrictions. To protect airport operations 
80 vitally necessary to our overall community 


landing space 
is available, opportunities for industrial ex- 
pansion will always be restricted. Further. 
we must look to the near future and the 
greatly expanded use of the helicopter for 
intracity, intercity commuter and commer- 
cial purposes. 

The States working in cooperation with 
local units of government must exercise 
a role of leadership in developing an Intra- 
state system of airports with an adequate 
program of finance—in addition to the na- 
tional airport program—tif we are to keep 
pace with the potential demands of the 
future. 

These are but a few of the recommenda- 
tions that I believe your organizations can 
make as we jointly work toward a more re- 
sponsive balance in our aviation needs. 

As we review the great technological and 

achievements in the aviation 
and space programs over the past decade, we 
must applaud the great talents among the 
People responsible for these accomplish- 
ments. Also, we must recognize the tremen- 
dous contributions made to our communi- 
cations and transportation systems 
throughout the world. The potential to 
benefit. mankind ls seemingly unlimited. 
Conversely, the potential to destroy mankind 
still remains as the most frightening 
thought of our time. It is to this end that 
I should like to address a few remarks. 


Many of us in America with extensive 


aviation backgrounds have seen the general 
aviation fleet grow from a few small 40- 


horsepower Piper Cubs to our present-day 
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equipment where business now recognizes 
the company aircraft as an indispensable 
tool in the promotion and expansion of their 
enterprises, The flexibility and general util- 
ity of nonscheduled aircraft has Increased 
trade areas to be served and permite highly 
competent executives to expand their talents 
to regions heretofore considered to be in- 
accessible. 

With this in mind and further recognizing 
the ultimate horizons available for develop- 
ment internationally, it would appear most 
appropriate that I challenge this great avia- 
tion organization to “take off your blinders” 
and some of the international 
political facts of life. It is you who: should 
reinventory your objectives and consider the 
current trends in directing our engineering 
talents, again, with a more realistic evalua- 
tion of the continuing political warfare 
throughout the world. 

Every one of us in this room has a burning 
desire to achieve and maintain an everlasting 
peace, with justice under freedom in all 
corners of the globe. But who in the free 
world is naive enough to think we can expect 
to let down our guard with the constant 
threat of advancing subversive communism, 
a threat that demands our immediate and 
constant attention. G 

The moon shot, the astronauts’ orbital 
fights, missiles, space weapons systems and 
platforms are programs familiar to all of us 
because they dominate the TV, radio, and 
news media as these programs and achieve- 
ments are revealed to the public at large. 

While these achievements are spectacular 
and worthy of the Nation's acclaim, I would 
like to refiect on a few thoughts that have 
come to my mind as I view the entire aviation 
picture. It is the duty and responsibility 
of those of us holding positions of political 
leadership to speak out If we feel a program 
is not sufficient or In keeping with the de- 
mands of the times. 

I believe we are reaching a point in his- 
tory where some serious questions need to 
be asked—questions relating to the proper 
development of aircraft and transportation 
systems designed to enhance our security 
posture in a troubled and rapidly changing 
world. 

To illustrate my point, I will propound 
this pefully to stimulate your 
thinking in the direction of the realistic 
political problems facing this Nation and 
our free world friends: Why are we spending 
so much time, money and talent 
for the moon and other planets when the 
major problems to be dealt with are here on 
earth and are primarily economic and politi- 
cal? The general response, obviously, would 
be to suggest that the moon project is an 
integral part of our defense effort, due to the 

and technological advances asso- 
ciated with the program. No one chan argue 
this point. 

For the past decade, there has been a pre- 
dominence of concentration on programs to 
increase the speed of aircraft and space ve- 
hicles and now the FAA has under develop- 
ment the supersonic transport. 

While I am not in disagreement with the 
need for maintaining our position of super- 
sonic aeronautical leadership in the world, 
Iam firmly convinced that not enough at- 
tention has been given to how slow we can 
Ay an aircraft. 

As interested participants of this conven- 
tion, I think you should join me in calling 
for a complete reappraisal of our Nations’ 
aeronautical objectives—strongly requesting 


that more research and engineering be con- 


centrated in the slow-flight category. 

As we look to improve the safety in oper- 
ations of our aircraft what finer, more 
realistic program could be advocated? 

Much has been done in this field but surely 
the surface has only been scratched. I re- 
cently visited the fine research program of 
Mississippi State University under the very 
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capable direction of Dr. Joe Cornish. My 
friend and colleague, Con JOEN 
BEI. WN. Laus, chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Transportation and Aeronau- 
tics, has asked me to visit and evaluate their 
program, I became most enthusiastic over 
what I saw—concentrated research on slow 
flight. In discussing the progress of their 
program with Dr. Cornish, I asked, “What do 
you need to expedite the research effort?” 
He said, “Mr. CLAUSEN, we need brainpower 
and more engineering talents directed toward 
the slow-flight concept.” He continued, “In 
this age of space and nuclear weaponry, all 
of the concentration of engineering talents 
are channeled toward the more spectacular 
defense and space requirements.” In short, 
we cannot attract enough of our young en- 
gineers to enter the slow-flight fleld. Conse- 
quently, engineering breakthrough in this 
important field has not kept pace with other 
achievements.” 

Gentlemen, I believe this is a tragic mis- 
take and must be corrected—not only be- 
cause of our interests in safety, but also in 
the interest of our Nation’s security. This 
brings me to my favorite topic of aviation 
education and the overwhelming demand to 
place a priority on including this important 
subject in our Nation's school systems. 

We find ourselves firmly entrenched in the 
space age but a specific program to indoc- 
trinate and orlent our young people toward 
aviation at an early age is minimal to say 
the least. I have been told the Soviet Union 
far surpasses our efforts in this field. 

I have long been an advocate of aviation 
education and flight training, where practi- 
cable in the schools of America. To this 
end, I have been working to establish pro- 
grams for high schools and colleges in my 
congressional district and have formulated 
plans to expand this to schools in other parts 
of the country. 

Under proper guidance and leadership, a 
program of this type could be the prime 
motivator for young students to direct, at an 
early age, their time, energies, and attention 
to the intrigue and fascinations of aeronau- 
tics and aeronautical enginering. 

In order to accomplish this, however, I 
have concluded that a more dramatic dem- 
onstration of the need for concentration on 
slow flight is necessary. During my first 
term in the Congress, I have discussed my 
proposal with key members of the House Ed- 
ucation and Aeronautics Subcommittees and 
have found them most receptive to the idea- 
In the coming session, I intend to ask the 
appropriate congressional subcommittee to 
consider aviation education as a part of our 
broad vocational education programs. We 
have driver training—why not flight train- 
ing? 

If I view the international situation in its 
proper perspective, I believe our 
challenge lies in the earliest development of 
an economic, political, psychological and 
idealogical offensive that is designed to win 
the cold war and promote peace and free- 
dom throughout the world. The United 
States must not only maintain her defense 
posture but must also implement her own 
peace offensive. In this rapidly changing 
world, a defense posture by itself is not 
enough. Many of you in this room, I am 


win unless you had a better offense. 

The challenge to America and indeed the 
free world is really the development of an 
ideological offensive of our own. Some of 
this is already going on, but not enough. 

Many of us in the Congress share this view 
and I predict you will see an implementation 
of this concept in the not too distant future- 

One would ask, " t does slow flight 
aviation safety have to do with the poli 
problems of the world?” Again, I submit, 
the aircraft—rotary and fixed wing alike— 
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can potentially become our most effective 
Vehicle as we move to establish our peace 
Offensive. Why not load airplanes with 
Americans and other international advocates 
of freedom—all qualified and dedicated to 
the promotion of peace and freedom with 
Justice, under law. 

We need aircraft that will maximize the 
Capabilities of these individuals and permit 
access to remote sections of the world. We 
must immediately export knowledge and 
know-how to the underdeveloped nations of 
the world. 

With the overwhelming needs of the world 
and the staggering costs involved, it de- 
mands our consideration of the most effective 
and efficient means available, with prime 
emphasis on promoting self-sufficiency in 
the environment people live. The lack of 
adequate roads and tax sources or funds to 
build them, points to the need for expanded 
use of aircraft. But, financial restrictions 
also limit the size and quality of airports— 
Pointing again clearly to the dramatic need 
Tor slow-flight aircraft. 

We must continue to meet our military 
aviation needs, including the expanded re- 
quirement for guerrilla warfare and counter- 

ency, and we firmly agree that a 
totally superior military force is mandatory. 

Witb this in mind, I would like to briefly 
Present some of my ideas for meeting the 
Communist idealogical subversive forces in 
the many countries of the world. And, as 
Well informed, dedicated aviation people, I 
&m certain you will immediately see the 
exceptional role aircraft could play in ex- 
Pediting the basic objectives of my flying 
Peace offensive. 

During the past year, I have attended the 
regular State Department briefings available 
to Members of Congress. I studied all avall- 
able material that I could get my hands on; 
I participated in study groups with some of 
my colleagues; I interviewed and exchanged 
ideas with people considered to be experts 
in their fields, including diplomats, ambas- 
Sadors, military men, international lawyers, 
bankers, labor leaders, and economists; mis- 
Slonary volunteers as they returned from 
Such stations as Laos, India, the Congo, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Peru, Mexico, Central America— 
to name a few. 

With this background, of information, I 
have joined some of my colleagues in pro- 
Moting the Freedom Academy concept—a 
Concept with a sole objective of winning the 
Cold war—designed to take advantage of the 
Unlimited material and human resource 
available in the private sector. A plan that 
Places more emphasis in the private sector 
and less emphasis in the public sector as 
We advance this proven concept of foreign 
Policy. 

The U.S. Government, in its efforts to stem 
the Commumist tide, has poured billions of 
dollars annually into military, economic, and 
technical aid to foreign nations. 

Anyone who has followed international 
Problems closely will immediately conclude 
that one of the fundamental problems is the 
Absence of political stability. In my judg- 
Ment, this is a result of an inadequate sys- 
tem of government. Compare any of these 
to the system of government we have been 
able to enjoy under this great Constitution 
Of ours. A Federal system that provides a 
Maximum opportunity for political partici- 
Pation by its electorate—a system that only 
functions at the will of the people or by con- 
Sent of the governed. 


Without question, these nations’ great- ` 


est need is political aid—we must export 
knowledge and know-how in this vital field. 
type of political aid could be made 
avallable to the present and future leaders 
ot those nations who are currently living 
Under the umbrella of our military and eco- 
nomie security. 
A Freedom Academy could train such lead- 
ers in techniques for counteracting the prop- 
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aganda of the Communists. These same 
leaders could be trained on how to transmit 
knowledge in behalf of legitimate constitu- 
tional government—freedom of thought, 
freedom of expression, freedom of economic 
opportunity, the right to assemble peaceably, 
full religious liberty, and other basics of a 
free’ society as opposed to a totalitarian 
state 


In California, the County Supervisors’ As- 
sociation has initiated an intern fellowship 
training program, financed through private 
capital, for young men interested in local 
government. With local government being 
virtually nonexistent in many countries, 
thereby restricting participation in a unit of 
government close to the people, I would ur- 
gently recommend that this program be ex- 
panded in our own country and further be 
included in the curriculum of the Freedom 
Academy. Consultation with city, county, 
and school district organizations throughout 
this great Nation would provide a large pool 
of information urgently needed in these de- 
veloping nations. 

Soviet trade and their tactics in political 
warfare is one of the chief weapons in the 
Communist arsenal. The Soviet economic of- 
fensive is being felt in all quarters of the 
world. The news is filled with rebellious ac- 
tivities—the most recent of which has been 
in Algeria, Egypt, Panama, Vietnam, the Con- 
go, Laos, and Zanzibar. The Red Chinese 
5 the instigators of much of this agita- 

n, 

We in America, must step up our offensive. 
The question arises—How? Should the Goy- 
ernment do this? In my judgment, the Gov- 
ernment is the least equipped to carry out 
& successful direct program because of limita- 
tions placed on it. 

Government-to-government programs have 
failed miserably in foreign aid. The major 
talents of this country lle in the private 
sector. 

In addition to current programs, I want to 
vigorously recommend that the leaders of our 
private enterprise system recognize a new 
responsibility of providing for our security. 
They must take the lead in projecting an 
idealogical offensive truly representative of 
our private enterprise system—it is they who 
are the most qualified to lead. The Congress 
might consider broadening the incentives to 


developing nations. 

We must rededicate ourselves to capitalist 
principles. Private enterprise is substan- 
tially better qualified than Government to 
sell capitalism abroad. Acts, not words, will 
counter communism. Many of our economic 
ideas and ideals can be exported. 

One of cur major problems ts, of course, 
the problem of education. Many of our 
schools of business and public administra- 
tion can help. The Agricultural Extension 
Service, which has worked so successfully 
in this country, could be implemented as 
‘we work to raise their educational facilities 
and their literacy rate. 

The correspondence school idea should 
certainly be recommended as a program to 
promote worldwide education. 

The many great service clubs operating 
internationally, such as the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Lions, can and must expand their sphere 
of influence. 

The Boy and Girl Scouts of America, the 
4-H Clubs, and the various church mission- 
ary volunteer programs are but a few of our 
great voluntary ons dedicated to 
the improvement of our fellow men. 

I spoke recently in Fort Worth, Tex., before 
the junior chamber of commerce. These 
young men can change the world lf we have 
the program to properly channel their 
efforts. 
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Small business is a facet of American life 


business” are the end of the rainbow for 
many millions of people. The fact that we, 
as a nation, have recognized small businesses 
as a vital part of our economic life and have 
shown governmental interest in them is 
revolutionary to the thinking of those who 
have condemned America as being mate- 
rialistic and dominated by big business. 

Nothing will appeal to people in distant 
lands more than to be brought face to face 
with the fact that small business is a vital 
part of America. We in the United States 
have a vast reservoir of ideas that for some 
reason have never really been tried. We 
must test and implement these ideas to find 
new solutions to old problems. 

Voluntary agencies are as representative 
of American capitalism as any other con- 
temporary institution. There are hundreds 
of trade associations here that might well 
apportion a part of their income to send 
businessmen abroad, without Government 
subsidy, to do a better job of interpreting and 
selling America. 

There are many examples of voluntary 
agencies—from profit entity business, the 
supermarket organizations, nonprofit corpo- 
rate associations, savings and loan associ- 
ations, finance and managerial organizations 
are just a few examples of what can be done. 
If just a few more organizations would light 
their own candles, study the situation, and 
find where their members particular talents 
and resources fit, perhaps by their efforts 
world tensions could be considerably eased. 

In the April 17 issue of Life magazine, 
former Ambassador to Vietnam, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, set forth, in a very forthright and 
provocative article, a detailed analysis of 
the problems facing the United States in 
southeast Asia. 

Partially quoting Ambassador Lodge, he 
said, “We should be sure that we are making 
full use of the things in which we excel and 
in which the Communists are deficient. 

“We cannot, as a general rule, surpass a 
young oriental guerrilla fighter, who doesn’t 
mind the heat, who can get along on a dally 
handful of rice, and who can lie underwater 
for hours at a time, breathing through a 
straw. 

“But we can do better in other things such 
as the use of airplanes, the art of medicine, 
improved farming and education, and the de- 
velopment of an energetic political system, 
based on justice.” 

Tt is to this end that I shall dedicate my 
efforts as I serve in the Congress of the 
United States. 


The Great White Father Rides Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, with 3 
days of top consideration on Appalachia 
it might be well at this time for Mem- 
bers to hear about another story of pock- 
ets of depression which have been in 
Many respects created by the Federal 
Government and which, by and large, are 
now overlooked by the Federal Gov- 
ernment because these people happen to 
be Indians and, because there are not too 
many Indians to vote in the United 
States, they are pushed aside by estab- 
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lishing another commission to study the 

problem. 

I received a letter this week from Steve 
Quitta, of the. Economic Development 
Committee of the Yankton Sioux Reser- 
vation, which, incidentally, is an open 
reservation in South Dakota and where 
there is a pocket of poverty that ARA 
started out to assist, but after having 
brought up their hopes and aspirations, 
dropped them like a hot potato. 

I am placing this in the RECORD, Mr. 
Speaker, because it is well written, it is 
interesting, and it paints a picture much 
more in need of attention than the Ap- 
palachian area, although it does not have 
the votes. 

The letter dated February 24, 1965, 18 
as follows: 

‘Tre Great Ware FATBER RIDES AGAIN, OR 
WHAT'S ANOTHER BROKEN PROMISE TO THE 
REDSKINS 
In the manner of the old Wakakans'a“ 

(Sioux Indian storyteller), in the “Moon of 
Planting” (May 1964), an invitation to attend 
a meeting of the tribal council, Bureau offi- 
cials, State employment supervisors, and 
Area Redevelopment Administration officials 
was extended to those people interested in 
various training projects for the Yankton 
Sioux Indian people. Unemployment and in- 
dustrial development were the main items of 
discussion. Since training programs for In- 
dian arts and crafts were belng conducted on 
many of the other reservations at this time, 
the possibility of such training for the Yank- 
ton Reservation was brought up. The point 
stressed most emphatically by the ARA rep- 
resentative was the necessity of economic 
justification for any training under this pro- 
gram. I could not be in more complete 
agreement with such a stipulation in any 
governmental program. 

From May until July 9, justification of 


ated by the tribal authorities, local Indian 
people, businessmen, and trained crafts peo- 
ple in this area. During this time prototypes 
of craft items to be made in such a training 


in beadwork and 
allied arts. An evaluative breakdown was 
made of each proposed article to be made 
and sold. Potential sales appeal, the cost 
of materials, packaging, overhead, labor, and 
suggested retall prices were factors figured. 
The fields of craft to be covered in this train. 
ing would be beadwork, pottery, leather, 
weaving, and embroidery, The results of the 
study indicated that the needs of supple- 
mental income for familles on the reserva- 
tion could be obtained through home-pro- 
duced craft items if training could be had. 
This factor plus committed marketing out- 
lets gave the green light to justification and 
the tribe made application for this program 
on July 9. 

In order to further assist in the success of 
our program, a tour was made to various 
other reservations to observe their arts and 
crafts classes. Allow me to com- 
ment on these: 

Fort Thompson, S. Dak.: Training was be- 
ing given in beadwork only. Marketing out- 
let: local people and tourists. 

Wakpala, S. Dak.: The second training 
class was in progress and only beadwork was 
being taught. Marketing outlet: local peo- 
ple and the craft shop at Fort Yates, 

Fort Yates, N. Dak.: Training had been 
given in beadwork only. Marketing outlet; 
the craft shop in the tribal building. 

Fort Totten, N. Dak.: No craft training 
program at that time. ARA training had 
been given in carpentry. Craft shop main- 
tained in the fort square. Ironically, the 
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majority of Indian craft items for sale were 
made in Hong Kong. 

Turtle Mountain Reservation, N. Dak.; The 
second class in progress for training in bead- 
work and other craft flelds for Chippewayan 
Authentics production. It is rumored that 
the beadwork items planned are not salable 
and people trained in such could not be 
employed. 

Fort Peck, Mont.: No training class but 
plans for building a $60,000 craft shop, 
museum, and restaurant using ARA funds 
was in progress. 

Rocky Boy Reservation, Mont.: No train- 
ing class, Beadwork marketed through the 
local Lutheran and Catholic missionary. In- 
cidentally, the quality of beadwork by the 
Rocky Boy people was the best of such work 
seen, 

Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak.: One train- 
ing class in progress. Marketing outlet; the 
Lakota Craft Shop maintained by the tribe. 

Examples of the items we planned to pro- 
duce were taken along on this trip to de- 
termine the sales appeal and establish addi- 
tional outlets for same. At present we have 
committed outlets at Pipestone, Minn; 
Bismarck, N. Dak.; Aberdeen, Pierre, Rapid 
City, Pickstown, Marty, and Yankton, S. Dak. 
At this very moment a contract with Fort 
Yankton to sell all the Indian craft items 
we can produce Is begging to be signed. The 

ls emphatic in his desire to sell 
only Indian-made goods and not the im- 
ported variety and so it seems that another 
tourist season will pass and the profits of 
such trade will be taken from our Indians to 
be sent abroad to the needy of Hong Kong. 

By the end of September, with not one 
word of action received on the tribe's. appli- 
cation, inquiry was made to the South 
Dakota Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion for this agency was in authority over 
the training curriculum and it seems the 
bottleneck on approval rested here at this 
point. A budget and training outline was re- 
quested by this department and so this in- 
formation was compiled and returned within 
a week's time. 

The Moon of the Falling Leaf (October) 
passed with no word. i 

The Moon of the Beaver (November) 
passed with no word. 

At this time an appeal was made to the 
Area Redevelopment Administration for in- 
formation. The representative from Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., informed us that a survey 
team was visiting various reservations to 
to evaluate the arts and crafts program, for 
it seems that too many had been 
held without justifiable results. This was 
good news and we informed the represent- 
ative we would welcome such a survey and 
would be looking forward to meeting this 
team. Needless to say, no such evaluation 
committee ever came to the Yankton Reser- 
vation. 

The Moon of the Long Night (December) 
was passing and on December 21 word was re- 
cetved from the State employment security 
department that our request for ARA train- 
ing had passed the State requirements and a 
strong recomendation from that department, 
as well as the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
Wagner, S. Dak., for approval and funds had 
been sent to Kansas City. A tentative start- 
ing date of February 1 had been set and we 
were informed that we could begin selection 
of trainees. 

The day after this letter was received, 
December 22, the tribal council met and the 
decision was made to have a selection com- 
mittee made up of one Indian representative 
from the five community districts that make 
up the reservation area. The news of the 

program was publicized through the 
local papers and radio media. Application 
forms were made up by the committee and 
given or mailed to all interested persons. 
One of the questions on the application form 
was, “In your own words explain why you 
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think this training will benefit you and your 
family?’ Allow me to quote a few of the ap- 
plicants’ responses to this question: 

“After finishing the tralning it would mean 
extra income in my spare time and also I 
could teach it tomy children.” 

“I believe this type of training in an In- 
dian family will be of great importance. It 
will enable me to make some money and most 
of all to know a trade of our first Americans.” 

“Due to my age and the size of my family 
I cannot take advantage of other opportuni- 
ties such as vocational training and reloca- 
tion, and a trade to me will help supplement 
my income, as I intend to make articles after 
my training to sell in support of my family.” 

“T think this training will benefit my 
family and I in the following ways. First, 
it is an opportunity for me to learn a skill 
in Indian crafts. Secondly, it will enable me 
to participate in a program which, I hope. 
will eventually develop a self-supporting 
Yankton Sioux Tribe. Also it will bring some 
income to my family.” 

After the deadline for applications had 
passed, the selection committee met, estab- 
lished a criteria for selecting the trainees and 
spent 3 full days fulfilling this difficult as- 
signment. Please bear in mind that this 
hard problem of selection was done com- 
pletely by Indians alone. Their dedication to 
this task, their thoroughness and fairness 
was very edifying. 

After the selection was made, the trainees 
were called to a meeting to explain the de- 
tails of the program to the extent of the 
information we possessed. All 20 trainees 
came to the meeting and their enthusiasm 
was gratifying. All were waiting in expecta- 
tion of February. 

Yes, February. Quite appropriately named 
the “Moon of Hunger.” With each passing 
day I have been besicged by these Indian peo- 
ple with this one question, “Is this arts and 
crafts training program to be like so many of 
the other governmental benefits the Yank- 
tons apply for but in time seem to vanish 
like the Buffalo?“ How can I answer these 
people? How would you answer these people? 

From July until this very date there has 
been no individual, other than the personnel 
from the subagency in Wagner, from either 
the State or Federal level to come to Marty to 
observe and evaluate the products and plan- 
ning that has gone into this particular train- 
ing program. All correspondence, all per- 
sonal contacts, all attempts to obtain in- 
formation and action has originated from 
the reservation—neyer to the reservation. 

The Area Redevelopment Administration 
was set up for a highly worthy purpose and 
ts one of the major Government weapons in 
the war against poverty. We are in complete 
agreement with its principal precept of “eco- 
nomic justification” before funds may be ap- 
propriated. We are also aware of notable 
abuses of this precept in such cases as the sk! 
resort at Sandpoint, Idaho, the resort at Lake 
Eufauls in Oklahoma, and the luxury motel 
at Woodville, Tex. 

The Yankton Sioux Reservation is a small, 
but very real pocket of poverty. What the 
approval for this justifiable training would 
have meant for a people beaten down with 
the failure of repeated projects to material- 
ize, I believe I can guess. It would have 
meant a rejuvenation of spirit and initiative. 
It would have meant a chance for the fruits 
of ancestral skills and arts to be brought 
back to life and placed before the eyes and in 
the homes of the American people who tend 
to so easily forget the lost“ but not “van- 
ishing” first American. It could have meant 
a chance to keep faith with the Great White 
Father. 

Will you keep faith with our Yankton 
Sioux and try to help us in whatever woy 
your authority and your heart allows? 

Under separate cover we are sending you 
one of the items we had planned to produc? 
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in this training program. Please accept it 
as a gift of Indian labor and love. 
Respectfully yours, 
STEVE QUITTA. 


AEC’s Guaranteed Purchase Prices for 


Plutonium and Uranium 233 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to report on actions taken recently by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, of 
which I am the chairman, with respect 
to guaranteed purchase prices for plu- 
tonium and uranium enriched in the 

233. 

Under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended last summer by the Private 
Ownership of Special Nuclear Materials 
Act, the AEC is directed to establish 
guaranteed purchase prices for these 
Materials. These prices, and the guar- 
anteed purchase price period for U™, 
Cannot become effective until they have 
been submitted to the Joint Committee 
and have lain before it for a statutory 
45-day waiting period while Congress is 
in session, 

By letter dated January 18, 1965, the 
AEC submitted proposed guaranteed 
Purchase prices for plutonium and U™, a 
guaranteed purchase price period for 
U™, and criteria for determining when 
these materials are “produced through 
the use of special nuclear material leased 
or sold” by AEC. The Joint Commit- 
tee announced this submission on Jan- 
ary 29, 1965, and stated that a public 
hearing would be held on it. 

On February 10, 1965, the Joint Com- 
mittee held an open hearing on AEC's 
Proposal, at which the AEC testified and 
answered questions raised by the Joint 
Committee. At that hearing, it was an- 
Nounced that the Joint Committee 
Wished to place as much evidence as pos- 
Sible concerning AEC's proposal in the 
Public record early in the 45-day waiting 
Period. We further announced that the 
Tecord of the hearing would be held open 
for 2 weeks, until February 24, to give 

ted persons an opportunity to pre- 
Sent comments. News of these actions 
Was widely publicized in the trade press. 

By February 24, the Joint Committee 
had received one comment, a letter dated 
February 23, 1965, from the General 
Atomic Division of General Dynamics 
Corp. This letter made suggestions 
Concerning the U™ price, and was re- 
ferred to the AEC for comment. The 
AEC replied by letter of March 2, 1965. 

The 45-day waiting period required by 
the statute expired on March 4. During 
that period the Joint Committee re- 
Viewed AEC's proposal, and took the 
Steps outlined above to promote adequate 
Dublic awareness of this matter. On the 

of this review, we believe that 
AEC’s proposal of January 18, 1965, ap- 
Propriately implements the intent of 

ess in passing the Private Owner- 
Ship of Special Nuclear Materials Act. 
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California Legislature Speaks Out on 
Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as we are all aware, many of 
the areas of our Nation are concerned 
greatly over the impact on our own State 
legislatures, as a result of the Supreme 
Court decision relative to apportionment, 
the so-called one-man, one-vote decision. 

Along with several of my colleagues, I 
have introduced a House joint resolution 
calling for a constitutional amendment 
to permit the continuation of the fed- 
eral system of government in our State 
legislatures by declaring that the equal 
representation provisions of the Consti- 
tution will be met if one house of a bi- 
cameral State legislature is apportioned 
on a population basis. As a member of 
the steering committee of the sponsors 
of this legislation, I am very pleased to 
have the full support of my own Cali- 
fornia State Legislature in this effort. 
The California State Legislature is ap- 
portioned in much the same manner as is 
the U.S. Congress with one house, the 
assembly, apportioned on the basis of 
population and the other house, the sen- 
ate, on other factors, including geogra- 
phy, being considered as well as popu- 
lation. 

I am very pleased to advise the Con- 
gress that last month the Senate and the 
Assembly of the State of California 
adopted by an overwhelming majority 
State Senate Joint Resolution 3, relative 
to legislative apportionment. This pro- 
vides for a constitutional amendment, 
which I would fully endorse, much along 
the lines envisioned by those of us who 
have sponsored legislation and are advo- 
cating the approval of the discharge pe- 
tition to bring to the floor of the House 
of Representatives the issue so that the 
Members of this body may have an op- 
portunity to express their views on such 
a proposal in a timely fashion. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a copy of Senate Joint Resolution 3: 

Senate JOINT RESOLUTION 3 
Resolution relative to to legislative 
apportionment 

Whereas the U.S. Supreme Court has held 
that both houses of a bicameral State legis- 
lature must be apportioned on the basis of 
population; and 

Whereas it will now be totally impossible 
to apportion representation to reflect the di- 
verse and conflicting interests within a 
State; and 

Whereas, California's present apportion- 
ment unduly deprives urban areas of ade- 
quate representation in the State senate, 
nevertheless the Court's decision will en- 
able heavily populated areas to dominate 
State legislatures, and will lead to a virtual 
loss of representation in all other areas of 
the State; and 

Whereas in order to prevent this complete 
disruption of the legislative process in the 
States, and to preserve for each State the 
right to balance its representation in the 
manner best suited to its individua! situa- 
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tion, it is essential that the Constitution of 
the United States be amended to enable the 
State to apportion one house of is legisla- 
ture on factors other than population: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That they 
respectfully request the Congress of the 
United States to propose an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, in 
accordance with the provisions of article V 
thereof, to add an article providing that— 

“ARTICLE — 

“Section 1. Nothing in the Constitution 
of the United States shall prohibit any State, 
which has a bicameral legislature, from ap- 
portioning the membership of one house of 
its legislature on factors other than popula- 
tion, provided that the plan of such appor- 
tlonment be submitted to a vote of all of the 
people of the State at an election in which 
the franchise is not denied on the basis of 
race, creed, or color and resubmitted to a 
vote of all of the people of the State, prior 
to the Implementation of the apportionment 
plan, and at regular intervals not to exceed 
10 years.” 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States. 


i 
Retirement of Frank P. Briggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to the 
retirement from this city of an outstand- 
ing and dedicated public servant. 

When Frank P. Briggs left Washing- 
ton once again to become a working 
member of the fourth estate on his news- 
paper at Macon, Mo., our Government 
lost a dedicated and capable leader. The 
former Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior will be missed by his fellow work- 
ers and all of us who knew him well and 
were aware of his diligent performance 
of his duties for our country. 

Mr. Briggs is returning to the Macon 
Chronicle-Herald of which he has been 
publisher and owner since 1924. The 
name of Frank Briggs has long been 
synonymous with topflight journalism. 
His paper has always been a model by 
which others have been patterned down 
through the years. 

Mr. Briggs has led a long and colorful 
political career. He served 2 years in 
the U.S. Senate, being appointed in 
January 1945, to fill the vacancy created 
when Senator Harry S. Truman resigned 
to become Vice President. He was mayor 
of the city of Macon from 1930 to 1933. 
A member of the Missouri State Senate 
from 1933 to 1945 and president of that 
body from 1941 to 1945. He has been 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife 
since March 1961. He formerly served 
as a member of the Missouri Conserva- 
tion Commission. 

The illustrious journalist is a graduate 
of Central College and the School of 
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Journalism at the University of Missouri. 
Before acquiring the Macon paper, he 
served as editor of papers in Fayette, 
Moberly, and Trenton, Mo.; and in 
Shawnee, Okla. In 1958, he received the 
Distinguished Public Service Award from 
Missouri University’s School of Journal- 
ism; is a member of Sigma Delta Chi, 
journalism fraternity; was grand master 
of Missouri AF. & A.M., 1957-58; and is 
a member of the Elks, Rotarians, and 
the National Press Club in Washington, 
DC: 

We may sincerely say that the Gov- 
ernment's loss is journalism's gain. 


District Home Rule Measures 
Proliferate—Study Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
interested in the welfare and develop- 
ment of the District of Columbia, our Na- 
tion's Capital, are aware some form of 
home rule is desirable not only for the 
people who live here but for the country 
asawhole. Nevertheless, the number of 
home rule bills introduced in this ses- 
sion indicates there is still no unified 
approach. There are still many legiti- 
mate questions needing to be answered 
before congressional action is taken. 

We must be sure that the final home 
rule bill is one satisfactory to the people 
of Washington, to Congress, and in con- 
formity with provisions laid down in our 
Constitution. For these reasons, I be- 
Heve a further study is necessary and 
Justified. 


Therefore, I am today introducing a 
bill to set up a joint select committee 


more than three Members from either 
body would be of the same party. 

I request that my bill, H.R. 5880, be in- 
serted at this point in my remarks. 

HR. 5880 
A bill authorizing an appropriation to pro- 
vide for the expenses of a joint select com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives to study the problem of local 
self-government for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
sum of $50,000 is authorized to be appro- 
priated out of the money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated in full for the fol- 
lowing expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965; namely: 

That a joint select committee shall be ap- 
pointed consisting of five Senators, no more 
than three of whom shall be of the same 
party, to be named by the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate and five Members of the House, 
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no more than three of whom shall be of the 
same party, to be named by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, whose duty it 
shall be to study the question of local self- 
government for the District of Columbia and 
to prepare and submit to Congress a state- 
ment of the proper form of local self-gov- 
ernment for the District of Columbia, to- 
gether with the reasons upon which their 
conclusions may be based, and, in discharge 
of the duty hereby imposed, said committee 
is authorized to employ such assistance as 
it may deem advisable at an expense not to 
exceed the sum of $50,000; and said sum, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, be 
and the same is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for that purpose: Provided, That 
the report of said committee shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress not later than the 
Ist day of August 1965. 


Cotton and the U.S. Balance-of-Payments 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 10, the President of the United States 
submitted to the Congress a special mes- 
sage containing proposals for solution 
of our unfavorable balance-of-pay- 
ments position. The balance-of-pay- 
ments problem in the United States has 
been a persistent one. Although it has 
improved somewhat in the last 3 years, 
the deficit in 1964 stood at $3 billion and, 
because of developments in the last quar- 
ter of the year, was substantially above 
the anticipated level. The fourth quar- 
ter deficit alone was over $1.5 billion. 

I do not propose in this statement to 

our -of-payments prob- 
lem or to discuss in detail various meas- 
ures proposed by the President in his 
message to resolve it. I want rather to 
focus attention on one issue: the fact 
that our present Government programs 
for cotton have prevented us from in- 
ceasing our commercial exports of cotton 
and have, as a result, denied us an im- 
portant and sizable contribution to the 
solution of our balance-of-payments 
problem. If solution of our balance-of- 
Payments problem. If we had a cotton 
program attuned to economic realities, 
there is no reason in the world why we 
should not be exporting—for payment in 
dollars—$500 million more each year. 
This alone would make a contribution 
greater in size than a number of the 
proposals advanced in the President’s 
message. Moreover, it would do so by 
expanding trade and would reduce the 
need to rely on measures that are 
restrictive. 

If US. cotton could obtain a reason- 
able share of the world market—a share 
that we have traditionally supplied—we 
could in the case of this single key ex- 
port commodity strike continuing and 
telling blows against our payments de- 
ficit. Unfortunately, the U.S. Govern- 
ment program for cotton drives it into 
storage at the taxpayer's expense instead 
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of encouraging it into trade channels, in- 
cluding the all-important export market. 
This results from the fact that our pro- 
gram involves loans to producers at 
above-the-market prices. The effect, of 
course, is to peg our cotton at predict- 
able prices. As long as prices are thus 
established by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture instead of in the market, our 
cotton competitors abroad know in ad- 
vance what our prices will be. The re- 
sult has been that we have become re- 
sidual suppliers in markets that have 
been growing and for which we were at 
one time the chief suppliers. 

Foreign cotton production has more 
than doubled over the past 30 years while 
output in the United States has con- 
tinued at about the same level. Produc- 
tion in foreign countries has been in- 
creasing year after year to meet rising 
demand abroad while we have continued 
actually to lose markets—markets in 
whose growth we formerly shared. 

Our exports of cotton during the post- 
World War I years have averaged little 
more than half of what they were for the 
20 years before the war. 

Mr. M. K. Horne, Jr., chief economist 
of the National Cotton Council of Amer- 
ica, recently summed up our cotton ex- 
port position in an admirable paper de- 
livered to delegate members of the coun- 
cil at Houston, Tex., on January 25. 
we are serious about staying in cotton, 
says Mr. Horne, there has to be some 
kind of basic change for the better in 
the export market. 

He points out that if we had shared in 
the growth of the free foreign world mar- 
ket for cotton since the late fifties, our 
exports would now be at 7 million bales 
instead of a prospective 4.2 million for the 
current marketing year which ends next 
July 31. By exporting 7 million instead 
of only 4.2 million bales in the current 
year, we could reduce our international 
payments deficit approximately $350 
million. 

There is only one way of getting our 
cotton back into competition, and that is 
by meeting competitive prices—which, a5 
Mr. Horne points out, “only can be done 
in a free market.” 

There is the nub of the matter. We 
no longer have a free market in cotton 
despite the fact that it is historically our 
most important agricultural export. 
We have instead an above-the-market 
loan program which drives our cotton in- 
to Government warehouses, This is ask- 
ing cotton to bear an unusual burden. 
We have a price-supporting producer's 
loan for feed grains, but it is well below 
the level of the market, and does not in- 
terfere with the movement of grains into 
the channels of trade. We sell many mil- 
lions of bushels of corn, grain sorghum, 
barley, and oats around the world. The 
producer of feed grains is compensated, 
in addition to the loan, by direct pay- 
ments to make up a total fair price for his 
labor and investment. We also have & 
price-supporting loan for soybeans, but it 
is well below the level at which our soy- 
beans are being sold in great quantities 
around the world. Soybeans move free- 
ly in world markets and are being traded 
today on our commodity markets in the 
liveliest fashion. We have a special 
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wheat program with a price-support loan, 
but, again, it is a loan which is below the 
level of the world market. We do not al- 
low the wheat loan to obstruct our ex- 
Ports, as in the case of cotton, and wheat 
growers realize fair prices through the 
certificate plan. 

It is vitally important that we free the 
cotton market and get our fiber back 
into the channels of trade. As Vice 
President Husert H. HUMPHREY, then 
Senator HUMPHREY, said in the Senate 
last August 18: 

Export markets are vital to the American 
farmer. I we are going to maximize 
our exports—which is a matter of interest to 
our country—to the Common Market and 
to the other areas of the world, we must offer, 
as I have said, the best quality at competi- 
tive prices. There is no substitute for price 
and quality when it comes to competing for 
commercial markets abroad. Therefore, every 
Policy that we pursue must be to try to 
strengthen what we call the operation of 
the market—including the market price. 


Then Mr. HUMPHREY went on: 

I want to make my position clear: I do 
not believe Government programs ought to 
supersede the operation of our normal mar- 
Kets. Government programs should be de- 
signed not to supplant but to supplement; 
not to take over but to assist; not to move in 
as a competitive force, but to make competi- 
tion more just and to make it more effective 
for the farm producer and for the Nation. 


What Mr. HUMPHREY said last August 
should not be done is precisely what our 
Government has been doing in the case 
of cotton for some 30 years—with the loss 
of exports and the mounting interna- 
tional payments difficulties that have 
been described. Although it was hard 
to conceive of the cotton mess becom- 
ing worse, that is exactly what has hap- 
pened since the passage of the new cot- 
ton law which took effect last season and 
will continue in effect throughout the 
Coming season—and perhaps will be ex- 
tended beyond that, unless we take firm 
action to prevent it. 

1 has happened under the new 

U.S. cotton exports are today running 
at a rate some 40 percent less than last 
year. Government stocks continue to 
accumulate and promise by next August 
1 to approach the previous alltime high 
of some 144% million bales—the equal of 
almost 1 year’s production. Interest 
and warehouse charges alone on the Gov- 
ernment's inventory and loan stocks of 
cotton are in excess of $100 million an- 
hually, or some $274,000 every day of the 
year. 

When the current cotton program was 
authorized, Congress was told that its 
first-year cost would be $481 million. 
Instead, it now appears likely that the 
first-year cost will be between $850 mil- 
lion and $1 billion. Yet the total value 
of the annual American cotton crop, ex- 
cluding seed products, is about $2.25 bil- 
lion, so our current cotton legislation 18 
costing more than one-third the value 
of the entire crop. 

Meantime, our cotton exchanges are 
dying. The New Orleans exchange sus- 
pended operations last year. Trading 
volume on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change last year reached the lowest point 
in the 94 years of its history: less than 
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a million bales were traded. This year 
less than a quarter million bales will be 
traded, based on current estimates. 

In his August 18 speech, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY had this to say of the importance 
of commodity exchanges: 

Futures trading on commodity exchanges 
developed as a highly effective form of free 
market trading and competitive pricing be- 
cause it grew up with, and proved adaptable 
to, our other free institutions— 


He said: 

It became an integral part of agricultural 
marketing because it focused supply and de- 
mand forces into a central price picture for 
one and all to see, because trading was con- 
ducted openly, and because anyone with the 
wherewithal to trade could participate in the 
market, and in the pricemaking process. 


Finally, Mr. HUMPHREY asked a key 
question concerning our agricultural 
programs generally that carries par- 
ticular force in the case of cotton. After 
observing that the American people have 
a multibillion-dollar investment in in- 
ventories of a relatively few agricultural 
commodities, he said: 

Fundamentally, we must ask ourselves 
whether the present programs boost our op- 
portunities to increase efficient production 
and at the same time expand profitable mar- 
kets here and abroad. We should reexamine 
our entire governmental control mechanism 
to see whether it is helping us to develop a 
rational agricultural policy. It is time the 
Congress asked for a complete examination 
of the commodity program structure. 


I agree most heartily with Mr. 
Humpurey that it is time for Congress 
to examine the commodity program 
structure, and I suggest that cotton is 
the obvious place to begin. Among other 
reasons we should begin with cotton, it 
seems to me, is that it is the commodity 
with which we can move most quickly 
toward substantially larger markets 
abroad, and, therefore, toward an im- 
proved balance-of-payments position. 
Cotton is a volatile market that can ex- 
pand or contract substantially in a short 
period of time. Cotton is not a product 
the importation of which is restricted by 
our major customers—if we do not ex- 
port cotton, it is our own fault. 

How, then, can we bring cotton back 
onto the world market? The solution 
is not difficult. The first requisite is to 
eliminate or reduce price-support loans 
to producers to levels that will restore 
cotton to the channels of trade, and al- 
low it to compete freely with foreign 
fiber. Certainly, however, the producer 
should not be penalized. Consequently, 
a step to be taken simultaneously with 
reduction or elimination of the loan rate 
is to provide for direct or compensatory 
Payments to producers that will bring 
them fair returns for their labor and 
investment. Compensatory payments, of 
course, do not interfere with the move- 
ment of cotton through trade channels 
and allow the market free play. More- 
over, our cotton textile industry will con- 
tinue to be able to buy cotton at world 
market prices. ; 

If we enact legislation along these 
lines, the cotton futures markets will 
again perform their normal function, 
cotton will move in the channels of trade 
instead of into Government storage, and 
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cotton stocks will be inventoried by mer- 
chants and mills rather than by the tax- 
payer. The overall cost of our cotton 
program will be reduced. Finally, cotton 
exports will increase and thus bolster 
our balance-of-payments position. With 
this program for cotton I think it is not 
too optimistic to suppose that additional 
exports of this one commodity could re- 
duce our international payments deficit 
by some $500 million on an annual 
basis—and perhaps more than that. 


A Tribute to the Leadership of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives on Its 100th Anni- 


versary 


SPEECH 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. Speak- 
er, the 100th anniversary of our Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which we are 
observing this year, is an appropriate oc- 
casion for some refiection on what has 
transpired in the past and what is in- 
volved in the congressional responsibility 
for funding Federal programs today and 
in the future. 

A stimulating and enlightening source 
of reference on this subject is the speech 
that was given on this floor recently by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, Hon. GEORGE H. MAHON, 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Chairman Manon’s address not only 
contains an illuminating review of the 
history of the committee which he so 
ably heads but also provides wise counsel 
with respect to the appropriations 
function. 

The text of this important speech will 
be found on pages 3863-3867 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for March 2, 1965. 
I commend it to the thoughtful reading 
of all Members of the Congress and 
others. 

The Committee on Appropriations of 
the House has had 24 chairmen, includ- 
ing our present chairman, since it was 
established as a standing committee of 
the House on March 2, 1865. This list of 
chairmen is a roster of names that stand 
out in American history. 

One of the famous men in this group 
was James A. Garfield, who went from 
his seat in the House to the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States in 1881. 

Another who served as chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations was 
Joseph Cannon, of Illinois, the powerful 
Speaker of the House early in this 
century. 

My own State of Tennessee takes en- 
during pride in the fact that two of her 
illustrious sons served as chairman of 
this committee in the House—one in re- 
cent times and the other in the last 
century. 
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The late Joseph W. Byrns, of Nash- 
ville, served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House 
in the 72d Congress. He was a Member 
of the House through 14 terms. He 
was the majority leader of the House in 
the 73d Congress, the Speaker of the 
House in the 74th Congress, and was 
standing for reelection to the House for 
the 75th Congress at the time of his 
death in 1936. 

Another Tennessean, John D. C. 
Atkins, served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations when the com- 
mittee was in the second decade of its 
existence. He served one term in the 
House before the Civil War and returned 
in 1873 to serve five more terms. 

The late Senator Kenneth D. McKellar, 
of Tennessee, who was a member of the 
House before his election to the U.S. 
Senate in 1916, served for many years 
as chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate. 

It has been my great privilege and hon- 
or to serve as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House under 
the inspiring leadership of two of its 
ablest and most dedicated chairmen—the 
late Honorable Clarence Cannon, of Mis- 
souri, and Hon. GEORGE Manon, of Texas, 
our present chairman. 

In observing the centenary of this im- 
portant committee, it is right and proper 
that we should pay particular tribute to 
the men who bear and have borne the 
principal responsibility for the success of 
the vital Federal funding process. 

From my own experience as a member 
of this committee over thé years, I know 
that the chairman deserves much more 
recognition and credit than he is ever 
likely to receive. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
the reputation of being the hardest 
working committee of the Congress. It 
must carefully screen every one of the 
countless items in our Government's vo- 
luminous money bills. This entails ex- 
haustive studies, investigations, hearings, 
analyses, and reports. It involves work 
that is always exacting and can often be 
tedious. But the members of this com- 
mittee serve with enthusiasm, and with 
pride and satisfaction in the knowledge 
that they are helping to strengthen, de- 
velop, and build up our country. 

In this period, with annual Federal 
expenditures climbing ever closer to the 
$100 billion level, the burdens. of the 
chairman of our Committee on Appro- 
priations have been increasingly heavy. 

We are in a time of unparalleled 
change and growth, with our domestic 
needs and foreign commitments placing 
unprecedented demands on our Federal 
‘Treasury. 

Congress has provided the money 
needed for massive programs to assure 
our military superiority and our leader- 
ship in space and science, as well as the 
funds required for other essential serv- 
ices and programs for our rapidly ex- 
panding country. 

‘This upward trend in Government costs 
increases the need for vigilance against 
waste and extravangance in Federal ap- 
propriations, and for the practice of true 
and sound economy. 

The Committee on Appropriations, 
which is invested by the Constitution 
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with the original responsibility for all 
Federal funding measures, has not 
neglected this aspect of its primary func- 
tion. Millions and billions of dollars 
have been saved for the American tax- 
payers through budgetary cuts and 
mammoth economies effected by this 
committee in recent years. 

The steadily mounting workload places 
greater demands on the chairman’s skill 
and judgment, on his knowledge of men 
and institutions, on his energy and de- 
votion, and on his patience and per- 
sistence. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations is the man chiefly re- 
sponsible for maintaining the commit- 
tee’s traditional hard-working habits and 
building up its esprit de corps. 

His job requires heightened concen- 
tration on wise and prudent practices 
and measures, on teamwork, competence 
and dedication. 

In short, the direction of this com- 
mittee composed of 50 members and a 
dozen subcommittees, responsible for 
reporting the funding of all the vastly 
complex operations of our Federal Gov- 
ernment while also fostering economies 
in Government, is a monumental task. 

Clarence Cannon, of Missouri, man- 
aged this challenging job with notable 
success through nearly 19 years. 

Chairman Maxon serves in the very 
highest traditions of the committee, the 
House, the Congress, and the Nation. 

It is true that our appropriation sys- 
tem has been greatly improved by the 
changes in budgeting and funding prac- 
tices that have been made in the 100 
years since the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House was created. 

While giving credit to ideas that have 
improved the appropriations process, let 
us also acknowledge the enormous con- 
tribution to American security and prog- 
ress which has been made by the patri- 
otic, knowledgeable and dedicated men 

responsible for making this sys- 
tem work so well—our great chairman 
and the hard-working men of the Con- 
gress—my colleagues on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

During this century, the House has 
evolved a system that has worked effec- 
tively under severe testing. “Contempo- 
rary arrangements for legislative disposi- 
tion of the vital money function are as 
objective and unbiased as could be de- 
vised,” as Chairman Manon has stated. 

Under the able leadership of our pres- 
ent chairman Hon. GEORGE Manon, the 
gentleman from Texas—our country can 
count on the appropriations decisions 
needed to keep this Nation strong, secure, 
and moving forward. 


Urges U.S. Agency To Direct 
Oceanography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


oY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Pa- 
cific Coast Industry & Electronic News 


March 5 


has published an article outlining the ef- 
forts being made by the gentleman from 
California, Congressman Bos WILSON, in 
behalf of streamlining and expediting 
the various aspects of oceanographic re- 
search by our Government. 

Bos Witson’s approach to this matter 
is sound. He is quite familiar with the 
work being done in this area and is for- 
tunate to represent a congressional dis- 
trict in which a great deal of oceano- 
graphic research is carried out. 

I am including as part of my remarks 
the material from the Pacific Coast In- 
dustry & Electronic News: 

Wison Urces US. Acencr To Dmrer 
OCEANOGRAPHY 

Representative Bos Wuson, Republican, 
of San Diego, has urged establishment of a 
National Oceanographic Agency and has in- 
troduced a bill calling for the formation 
of such a group. 

“Iam proposing,” WI. sor said in a recent 
talk on this subject, “that we set up a 
Federal agency to administer oceanography 
and related sciences, including meteorology. 
The Soviet Union is engaging in an Intensive 
program of studying the undersea world, In 
the race for surviyal between communism 
and the free world, our future may well de- 
pend on our being the first to discover means 
of tapping the vast riches of the sea.” 

He pointed out that the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology has prepared a 
study of current Government oceanography 
efforts. 

There are eight Federal agencies involved 
in various aspecta of oceanographic research. 
Their activities include development of new 
vessels, studies of undersea environment, 
currents, fish life, and a host of other related 
reesarch activities,” he sald, 

“It is only logical and good sense to bring 
these activities together under a coordinated, 
less wasteful program. We will save money 
by avoiding duplication of effort. We will 
get a fine return for the taxpayers through 
the discovery of vast new sources of wealth. 
We will bolster national security by meeting 
the Soviet undersea military activity head 
on with full preparedness for underwater 
defense,” Congressman Wrison added. 

Wr. som said that the proposed agency 
would function in much the same manner 
as the National Astronautics and Space 
Agency, or the Federal Aviation Agency. 

“Space research,” Congressman Wr.son 
declared, “has been justified as being neces- 
sary for defense. The oceans are our pre- 
sent first line of defense, Polaris submarines 
prowl the seven seas as deterrents to aggres- 
sion by sneak attack. 

“We also need more knowledge about 
underesa currents. We need mapping of 
undersea hazards, and the location of under- 
sea wealth. There is much to be done to 
assure an orderly maximum harvesting of 
the tremendous, renewable fisheries resources 
of the oceans, Our weather prognostication 
would benefit by full knowledge of oceanic 
effects on the climate of adjoining lands. 

“We are working in various ways on 
oceanography. There are many private in- 
stitutions and commercial interests who 
have discovered its Importance and are de- 
voting great efforts to unravel some of the 
mysteries of the sea. 

“We in the Congress have the respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that the United States 
does not have an ‘oceanography gap.’ It is 
as important to our future welfare to ad- 
vance this science as to conquer space. We 
are now in the field of oceanography where 
we were in space a decade ago. Much ts 
being done, but the program lacks coordina- 
tion and leadership.” 

Congressman Wiso pointed out that 
both Lockhead and Convair are interested in 
oceanography and have San Diego divisions 
active in this field, 
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“Many aircraft manufacturers recognize 
that oceanography is a new science, a new 
area that offers great potential for the alr- 
craft industry.” he continued, “I believe 
that increased activity in oceanography 
holds a great potential for the San Diego 
area. Certainly we are one of the leading 
Oceanographical research areas in the na- 
tion today, through having Scripps, the 
Sonar School, NEL, the Mission Bay Research 
Foundation, and all our other oceanographic- 
oriented activities. I believe that creation 
ot a National Oceanographic Agency will 
result in more jobs In the San Diego area, 
as well as more jobs for the entire Nation.” 


Pay Dirt for All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, in many cases we find the people are 
Way out in front of Congress and political 
leaders in analyzing current issues. The 
Proponents of the Great Society, the an- 
tipoverty program and the Appalachia 
bill would have you believe that the peo- 
Ple in areas about to receive Federal 
funds are panting to have all the big 
spending programs adopted. 

If you could read my mail, many of 
you would be surprised at the opposition 
to Federal programs from my district, 
Which certainly has its share of poverty. 
The difference is that Alabamians are 
Proud of their pioneer stock. We have 
built a great and wonderful State 
through the efforts of individuals and by 
the sweat and toil of our people doing 
their best to bequeath to their posterity 
& better State, a better Nation, a better 
World. 


We will lick poverty in Alabama and 
We will continue to strive for a better 
Standard of living for all our people and 
We will do it on our own if the rest of the 
States will also accept their responsibili- 
ties so that we can cut heavy Federal 
Spending and leave more of the people’s 
Money in the States and in the pockets 
of the people. 

Some idea of the feeling of the people 
of the Seventh District of Alabama may 
be had from -the following editorial on 
the passing of the Appalachia bill. The 
editorial appeared in my hometown 
newspaper, the Gadsden Times on March 
3, 1965. I proudly include it as a part 
Of these remarks: 

Pay Dirt ror ALL 

Ir the Federal Government must spend 
Money just for the sake of spending, it would 
seem that Representative WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Of Florida, has come up with a more sensible 
approach to President Johnson's $1.1 billion 
Appalachia bill. 

His idea is to create machinery for Federal 
aid to impoverished regions anywhere in the 
Country—not just the economically depressed 
area stretching through 11 States from 
Pennsylvania to Alabama. 

As a matter of fact, there are certainly 
Other empty-stomach regions in the United 
States than just the territory the President 
has singled out. If you're going to help some 
Americans what about the others? And that 
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is the very thinking of some who want to 
spread the butter thinner. Representative 
Roser? C. McEwen, of New York, for in- 
stance, has pressed for an amendment to 
name 11 New York eastern and northern 
counties for inclusion in the measure. 

Of course, the Cramer amendment will be 
defeated, as it should be. But just as dis- 
tasteful is the Appalachia proposal, if not 
more 80. 

It is a Johnson administration's political 
plum and there's every chance of its passing 
the House where it came following a favor- 
able reception in the Senate. 

Unfortunate as it may be, Uncle Sam and 
the Great Society are members of a big fam- 
ily, and from the way Government thinking 
is going—and how it is being received—it 
will no doubt be a growing family. 


Attack on Water Pollution Is Vital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial on the need for a strong, 
Federal program for water pollution con- 
trol that appeared in the March 5, 1965, 
issue of the New York Times: 

Nor Any Drop To Duren 


The size and urgency of the need to clean 
up the Nation’s rivers makes the pending 
antipollution bill obsolete before it is even 
enacted into law. 

The bill passed by the Senate on January 
28 and now under consideration in a House 
committee is all right as far as it goes—but 
it does not go nearly far enough. Reports 
by Gladwin Hill in this newspaper in recent 
days describe in vivid detall how the Na- 
tion's waters are already befouled. Rivers 
that were once clean and sparkling are stink- 
ing open sewers, unsafe for swimming, unfit 
for drinking, their natural biological balance 
destroyed, waterfoul yanished, fish dead or 
dying. 

This bill as written has two gross defects. 
It does not lift the present scale of $100 
million a year in Federal spending. Only 
the Federal Government has the tax resources 
to finance the massive cleanup operation that 
is now needed. A billion dollars, a tenfold 
increase, is required. Without dollars to back 
it up, much of the pending bill, like law al- 
ready on the books, is dead verbiage. 

Second, the bill empowers the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to set water 
quality standards for interstate rivers, but 
it does not provide any important new en- 
forcement powers. The present procedure, 
which would be continued, provides for study 
and research, a conference with the offend- 
ing parties, a public hearing and, if necessary, 
a lawsuit to compel compliance. Leaving 
aside the time required for preliminary in- 
vestigation—and some Public Health Sery- 
ice studies have taken several years—this 
procedure takes a minimum of 18 months. 
A lot of water can flow under the bridge in 
that time, most of it foul. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare needs authority to compel prompt 
compliance, and he needs it now. The coun- 
try is weary of studies and hearings and con- 
ferences, It wants action. 

The opposing complaint about the “inva- 
sion of States rights” has been heard too 
long. It is the rallying cry of the chemical, 
leather, paper, steel, power and other indus- 
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trial firms which oppose Federal action be- 
cause they find it much easier to put pressure 
on State and local governments, A town 
that is dependent upon a single company 
for its economic base is understandably reluc- 
tant to regulate that company's misuse of a 
neighboring river. In a great many com- 
munities, pollution spells payrolls and tax 
revenues, 

Representative JOHN A. BLATNIK, Minneso- 
ta Democrat, and his colleagues on the House 
Public Works Committee have an opportu- 
nity now to overhaul and drastically to im- 
prove the Senate bill. A comprehensive and 
really effective antipollution program ought 
not to “wait ‘til next year.” It has already 
waited too long. 


John Rohrbach Wins “What My Country 
Means to Me” Essay Contest at 
Emmett, Idaho 0 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


oY IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
John Rohrbach, an eighth-grader at 
Parkview School at Emmett, Idaho, re- 
cently was named winner in a Jaycee- 
sponsored American heritage essay con- 
test. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to insert in today’s RECORD 
his thoughts on “What My Country 


Wat Mr COUNTRY MEANS To ME 
(By John Rohrbach) 

My country means a lot to me because in 
the Declaration of Independence it states 
“that all men are created equal” and that 
all of them are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights which no 
one can take away. 

The most blessed of all these rights are 
freedoms—freedom to worship as I 
Please with no one like King Henry VIII 
to force me to go to his church. Freedom 
to own property, with no one to turn 
land into a collective farm or to 
a site for a new factory, or new 


Freedom to say what I 
government without having to whisper for 
fear of being heard by someone and then 
reported to the police. Freedom to attend 
any school which appeals to me, with no 
one to put me in some school which teaches 
that God is nonexistent, or does not teach 
all the things necessary for a good educa- 
tion. Without a good education I cannot 
hope to get a decent job. 

This country also has one of the rights 
denied to millions of people in other na- 
tions, and that is the right to a trial by 
jury. Our country also has the best gov- 
ernment in the world—a democratic gov- 
ernment in which the President is the 
servant of the people and not the opposite 
as in so many Communist-controlled coun- 
tries. All of these rights and freedoms 
which Americans enjoy make America a 
great nation. Because of these rights and 
freedoms we claim, some 35 million 
courageous pioneers left their homes in far- 
away countries and they have fied to Ameri- 
ca—land of opportunities—where they could 
begin life anew. 

If America keeps these rights and freedoms 
sparkling she will always stay a great and 
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prosperous nation. But, the only way Amer- 
ica can keep these rights and freedoms aglow 
is with the help of every American indi- 
vidual. The adults in this country can help 
by voting for the man best suited for the 
job of President, by being interested in State 
affairs, our national affairs, and foreign 
affairs, and by teaching their children the 
evils of communism. 

We children of this country can help by 
obeying our parents in all that we are told 
to do, so that we will not become juvenile 
delinquents. We can also help by going to 
school until we have graduated from high 
school, or better still until we have com- 
pleted college courses. Then, of course, there 
is. the church which we will have to take 
part in to be successful in life, Then, and 
only then, will we be ready if our enemies 
decide to wage war on us. We will be ready 
with mental and spiritual strength. Since 
both of these things are stronger than are 
weapons, we will win, as did the faithful of 
God back in Biblical times. 

The wealth of our country has given us 
modern hospitals, schools and other modern 
buildings, As a gift of our wealth we have 
television, cars, bicycles, planes, buses, trains, 
and hundreds of labor saving devices. 

Maybe some other countries do envy our 
wealth, but if they do I think they are for- 
getting that this Nation was the poorest 
nation in the world when tt was born and 
that our ancestors had to work hard to get 
this wealth. Since that time of poverty our 
forefathers have done backbreaking labor 
to get this country in shape for the millions 
of people who would follow after them. We 
should be very thankful to God that He, 
Creator of mankind, created such energetic 
and fearless forefathers who would want to 
risk their lives to found this great Nation 
in spite of the many hardships and dangers 
of those times. Still, no other countries 
can say we are selfish. Every year we give 
billions of dollars to foreign aid. 

Beauty is another thing our country has 
plenty of. Just for our enjoyment the Gov- 
ernment maintains national parks and monu- 
ments for us to yisit. I have never been to 
any of these places of beauty, although I 
sincerely hope to. 

All Americans, adults and children, must 
never give up on anything just because it 
seems too hard. We must remember Amerl- 
can ends in I can, 


Friendliness Wins Battles for Speaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with tremendous pride that 
I have the privilege to insert at this point 
in the Recor the splendid article by our 
mutual friend, Cornelius Dalton, which 
appeared in the Boston Traveler of Tues- 
day, March 2. 


“Connie” has truly captured in glow- 


but of the man who is so beloved by all of 
us who serve with him. I commend the 
following to the attention of 
leagues here in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, for I know that they will find 
it as excellent as I did: : 
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FRIENDLINESS WINS BATTLES FOR SPEAKER 
(By Cornelius Dalton) 


WasHincton.—iIn the old days of rough- 
and-tumble congressional debate, JoHN W. 
McCormack was known as “the fighting 
Irishman from South Boston.” He still is a 
fighting Irishman, when he has to be, but 
he learned long ago that in legislative com- 
bat a friendly pat on the back usually ie more 
effective than a fast right to the jaw. 

This is one reason why McCormack is re- 
garded as an extremely able successor to the 
fabulous Sam Rayburn as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives—the most power- 
ful post in the Federal Government next to 
the Presidency. 

It was McCormack, for example, who 
steered through the House one of the most 
momentous measures of modern times—the 
civil rights bill. And he did it with such 
skill and tact that hardly a harsh word was 
exchanged by northerner or southerner in the 
10 days of debate. 

Speaker McCormack applies the same tac- 
tics in maintaining control over his Demo- 
cratic majority. “We Democrats have never 
followed what might be termed a punitive 
policy,” he says. We try to persuade 
through logical argument, as well as loyalty 
to party.” And then he adds, with a smile: 
“Friendship plays an important part, too." 

McCormack’s friendships encompass Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats, and members 
from all over the country. Some of his 
closest friends are southerners, although, as 
he says, “I don't like to refer to northerners 
and southerners—we're all Americans.” 

Another source of McCormacxk’s power is 
his extraordinary knowledge of congressional 
procedure and parliamentary strategy. One 
of the best read men in Congress, he concen- 
trates on legislative, political, and historical 
subjects. And he is third in seniority of 
service, following EMANUEL CELLER of New 
York, and former Republican Speaker Jor 
Martin of North Attleboro. 

McCormack, whose two offices are the bus- 
iest on Capitol Hill, is backed up by an un- 
usually able staff. His aids include Eugene 
T. Kinnaly, administrative assistant, who 
Was secretary to Congressman Jim Gallivan, 
McConmack’s predecessor; Dr. Martin Sweig, 
chief secretary and legislative assistant, who 
has a Ph. D. and a remarkable talent for 
doing four or five jobs simultaneously; and 
John L. Monahan, personable assistant to the 
Speaker, whose father was a prominant Bo- 
ton trial lawyer. 

McCormack’s average day is hectic, but he 
somehow manages to keep serene. Besides 
running the House, he is almost constantly 
involved in conferences and is on the 
phone 40 or 50 times a day (the callers range 
from President Johnson to “John Q. Constit- 
uent"), 

He often must attend eyening functions 
but always has dinner with his wife at the 
Hotel Washington, where they live. They 
never have missed dinner together since their 
marriage in 1920, when Mrs, McCormack was 
a contralto with the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

The Speaker confers with President John- 
son about once a week, in addition to fre- 
quent telephone talks. They are old friends, 
having served together in Congress. (In 
former days, they called each other “Lyndon” 
and “JoHN.” Now, it is “Mr. President“ and 
“Mr. Speaker.“) 

The most dramatic change in Washington, 
McCormack says, is that when he came here 
in 1928 “the big problems were economic— 
the depression was just around the corner.” 
Today, he says, “Most of the important leg- 
islation concerns world affairs, including 
our military 2 

A tall, aum man (6 feet 2 inches, 163 
pounds), McCormack moves around the 
Capitol with a briskness that suggests he is 
much younger than 78. He is a lifelong tee- 
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totaler but a constant cigar smoker. Asked 
what he does for exercise, he says with mock 
seriousness: “I do a lot of reading.” 
Speaker McCormack's basic political phi- 
losophy is to do what he thinks best for the 
people and the country. A strong supporter 
of social welfare legislation, he says: I never 
felt that the trickle-down theory of our Re- 
publican friends trickled down very far.“ 


University of Maryland Dental School— 
World’s Oldest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, our 
great city of Baltimore has long been 
famous as being preeminent in the heal- 
ing sciences with such fine institutions 
as Johns Hopkins Hospital and Univer- 
sity and the University of Maryland. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the 125th anniversary of 
the founding of the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery of the University of 
Maryland, the first dental school in the 
world. We are celebrating this note- 
worthy event on March 4, 5, and 6. 

This event has historical significance 
for the entire Nation because dental edu- 
cation is the only major branch of higher 
education that originated in America. 
Medicine and law, for example, were 
both imported from Europe, 

The anniversary program will review 
the history of dentistry and contrast the 
crude practices that were possible before 
dentistry became a profession with mod- 
ern equipment and techniques, new ap- 


proaches to teaching dentistry, and re- 


search. 

Last week the Baltimore Sun carried 
an excellent article about this justly re- 
nowned Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery, written by John Dorsey. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include this 
article in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
Universrry OF MARYLAND DENTAL Scho 

Wontp's OLDEST 
(By John Dorsey) 

Traditionally, anniversaries are occasions 
for summing up the past and looking forward 
to the future. And particularly is this sO 
of the anniversary about to be celebrated at 
the University of Maryland's Dental School, 
for it comes at a point of departure, when 
a period of change and innovation is just 


g. 

On Thursday about 300 alumni will gather 
in Baltimore to celebrate the 125th anni- 
versary of the Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery, Dental School, University of Mary- 
land, the oldest dental school in the world. 

During their 3-day conyention they will 
hear Dr. Harold Hillenbrand, secretary of the 
American Dental Association, deliver the first 
Hayden-Harris memorial lecture in honor of 
the two founders of the school. 

They will attend scientific discussion meet- 
ings and talk about trends and advances in 
dentistry. And there will also be much talk 
about the new building now being planned 
for the dental school and the new curriculum 
it is being designed to accommodate. 
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Together, building and curriculum will 
Change the concept of dental education at 
the University of Maryland, and may affect 
the teaching of dentistry in general. Thus 
there is something of the same “embarking” 
spirit at the school these days that was there 
in the fall of 1840, when the Baltimore Col- 
lege opened and the history of modern den- 
tistry began. 

BARBER AS DENTIST 

Through the early years. of the 19th cen- 
tury, the practice of dentistry was primitive 
and Often the local barber or 
blacksmith doubled as town dentist. Travel- 
ing dentists, with little or no training, made 
the rounds of country towns, advertising in 
advance. 

The town square served as office for the 
traveling dentist, his chair was sometimes 
no more than a box or crate, and he pulled 
the first tooth free for anyone brave enough 
to be a demonstration case, A patient might 
suffer a broken jawbone, or find, to his horror, 
that the ache was still there because the 
dentist had pulled the wrong tooth. 

‘There were responsible and competent den- 
tists, of course, who had made a study of 


Crude state of dentistry a century and a 
ago. 
Two leading dentists of the 1830's were 


in 1831 to study under him. From their con- 
tinued association came the beginnings of 
dentistry as a recognized profession. 

CHARTER FOR SCHOOL 

Their most significant contribution was 
their founding of the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery in 1840, Due to their joint 
eforta the Maryland Legislature passed a 
charter for the school in February 1840, and 
the first class of students, numbering five, 
entered the next November to work for the 
degree of doctor of dental science. Hayden 
Was its first president and Harris its first 
dean and second president. 

It was the first dental school in the world. 
It set the pattern for all future dental schools 
and established Baltimore as the home of the 
Profession of dentistry. Of all the profes- 
sions, dentistry is the only one to have 
Originated in the United States. 

Over the past 125 years the school, as 
the profession it serves, has steadily grown 
and changed. In 1882 a department of den- 
tistry was organized at the University of 
Maryland, and in 1923 the student bodies of 
the University of Maryland School of Den- 
tistry and the Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery were merged. 

The name of the old Baltimore College is 
Tetained in the cumbersome title of the 
Present school, a State institution, and the 
Only dental school in Maryland. 

Alumni of the Baltimore College and the 
Maryland school have made significant 
Contributions to thelr profession, particu- 
larly in the areas of education and adminis- 
tration. Three hundred fifty-eight alumnt 
have served as presidents of 34 State and 4 
foreign dental associations. Perhaps even 
More significantly, 30 alumni have served as 
deans of dental schools. 

CONTRIBUTION TO STATE 

Today, the school makes a large and con- 
tinuing contribution to its State. Each 
year's graduating class numbers about 95, 
and it is estimated that two-thirds of them 
later practice dentistry in Maryland. Of the 
1,100 dentists in Maryland, about 75 percent 
e graduates of the university's dental 

‘ool. 
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In recent years the school has enlarged its 
research facilities and programs and is con- 
stantly trying to improve its teaching meth- 
ods. The school’s growing concern with re- 
search and innovation reflects recent trends 
in dentistry, according to Dr. John J, Salley, 
dean of the dental school. 

“Until not many years ago,” he- says, 
“dentists placed most emphasis on techni- 
cal competence and on increasing manual 
skills—on what might be called the art of 
dentistry. 

“But lately we have become more and more 
interested in dentistry as a science and in 
the whole man as a biological organism. Our 
graduates are now much more oriented to- 
ward the biological sciences.” 

DEGREE AFTER 5 MONTHS 

The first students at the Baltimore col- 
lege a century and a quarter ago had to 
fulfill no special educational requirements 
and were awarded a D.D.S. degree after 5 
months of training. Today a student must 
complete at least 2 years of college and 4 
years of dental school to earn the same de- 
gree. Along with his clinical training he is 
given courses In basic sciences such as anast- 
omy, biochemistry, pathology, radiology, 
physiology, histology and microbiology. The 
dental school spends about $3,000 a year on 
each student, more than twice what the stu- 
dent himself pays for his education. 

In addition to their teaching duties, many 
of the dental school’s faculty of about 100 


lysis, 
using light cells, of the rest position of the 


the oyster drill, the tiny snail that has been 
havoc upon the oyster population 
of the lower bay. 

The school was the first dental school in 
the country to be given a grant from 
Federal Government for a program to train 
electron microscope technicians. 


treat scores of dental patients a day, there 
is a new practice clinic. The clinic 
has eight cubicles, each containing the latest 
dental equipment. Students assigned to the 
clinic are instructed by a team of teachers 
from all the main clinical departments. 
Such a system eliminates the need for a stu- 
dent, and sometimes a patient, to go from 
department to department depending on the 
kind of treatment required. 

The experimental clinic, opened last No- 
vember, will be the subject of a 34-year 
study to determine whether such an ap- 
proach improves treatment, teaching, and 
the attitudes of patients, students, and 
faculty members. t 


NEW BUILDING 
Though always looking for ways to im- 


faculty of the dental school look forward to 
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the day, still a few years away, when a new 
building, tailored to a new curriculum, will 
be completed, 

Still in the early planning stage, architects 
and a committee of the dental school faculty 
have been working on the design of the 
building since Dean Salley came to the Uni- 
versity of Maryland from the University of 
Virginia last year. 

To be built from Federal and State funds 
which are still to be appropriated, the build- 
ing will cost about $9 million. It will be on 
a site bounded by Baltimore, Fayette, Pine 
and Arch Streets, It will be five stories high 
with a sixth, underground floor and a Toun- 
dation constructed to support an additional 
two floors when they are needed. It will in- 
crease the total floorspace available to the 
dental school from 70,000 to 250,000 square 
feet. 

The projected completion date for the 
building is 1968. When it is finished, the 
school will be able to admit classes of 128 
students instead of the present Umit of 100. 
This will help alleviate the present. short- 
age of dentists in Maryland. 

“While the national ratio is 1 dentist 
to 1,700 people,” explains Dean Salley, “the 
Maryland average is 1 to 2,333, and the 
ratio will grow worse as the population grows 
faster and faster. It ls up to us to do what 
we can about the problem, for 75 percent of 
all Marylanders who seek a dental education 
come to the University of Maryland. 

“More important, though, than added 
space or facilities for more students, is the 
new curriculum that will be inaugurated 
when we move. Recently, dental school 
teaching concepts haye been changing. At 
this school, we have been working on a com- 
plete revision of our curriculum, and we be- 
lieve the new plan will be as modern and ef- 
fective as that of any dental school. 


would be, so that it could be designed 
‘around’ the curriculum. Other schools have 
erected new buildings and then had to fit 
teaching programs into them. But we have 
done the opposite, 

DIAGONAL CURRICULUM 


The proposed new diagonal curriculum is 
itself a sharp departure from the present, 
During the first 2 years of his training, to- 
day's student learns the basic sciences, such 
as anatomy and physiology, along with basic 
dental sciences, such as operative dentistry 
and dental materials. 

Then in his third and fourth years the 
student enters the clinic, meets and treats 
patients, and applies his basic training. But 
as there is no training in basic science after 


At the same time, though the major part 
training will come in his 
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explains Dean Salley, “will be brought in to 
explain how his specialty fits inte the whole 
picture. In a sense, it will be committee 
teaching.” 


The other new department will be com- 
munity dentistry, the newest area of den- 
tistry. It will deal with public health 
methods. “We will be working with pro- 
grams and facilities in the Baltimore area,” 
says the dean, “such as the city hospitals’ 
geriatrics program and the children’s hos- 

ital.” 
= TRAINING COURSES 

“We are fortunate to be in Baltimore, not 
only because it is a large community but 
because it is a medically oriented community 
with an unusually large number of medical 
institutions and programs. 

“The new curriculum will also include 
courses in the behavioral sciences, includ- 
ing social work, psychiatry and psychology. 
One of the most important facets of den- 
tistry is the relationship between dentist 
and patient. If a patient won't cooperate 
you can't do anything for him, so it is essen- 
tial to make him understand without being 
afraid.” 

After the school moves to its new quar- 
ters, new graduate and refresher courses will 
be offered for practicing dentists. And there 
will also be training courses for hygienists 
and dental assistants, aldes essential to the 
modern dentist who must take care of a 
large number of people. 

“We are coming to realize more and more 
the im of preventive dentistry,” says 
Dean Salley. “By that I mean not only such 
things as fluoridation of water and fluoride 
applications to the teeth, but also the busi- 
ness of educating the public—getting more 
people to take the proper care of their teeth. 

“Only 40 percent of our population now 
seek regular dental service. It is a condition 
that must be remedied. But as more and 
more people seek the services of dentists the 
burdens upon our profession will be steadily 
increasing. Our whole new program is de- 
signed to deal with just that situation.” 


Rural Poverty and Rural Development 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
last week I had the great privilege of par- 
ticipating in a stimulating conference on 
poverty in America, on the Berkeley cam- 
pus of the University of California. 

Of the many excellent addresses made 
at this conference, I would particularly 
like to call to our colleagues attention 
the thoughtful remarks of Prof. Varden 
Fuller of Berkeley. Dr. Puller is a dis- 
tinguished professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics and his discussion of rural pov- 
erty should be of interest to all who are 
concerned with this most difficult and 
challenging problem. 

Professor Fuller’s address follows: 
RURAL POVERTY AND RURAL AREAS DEVELOP- 
MENT 
(By Varden Fuller) 

Rural poverty is intensive, extensive, and 
intractable. As elsewhere, being poor in the 
country is correlated with well-known fac- 
tors—youth, advanced age, color of skin, 
technological impacts, poor education. In 
rural areas, these attributes come together 
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in a maximum likelihood combination. 
Whether portrayed in photography or in sta- 
tistical magnitudes, percentages, and index 
numbers, rural poverty is shocking. Yet, it 
is remote and obscure. The rural popula- 
tion—widely dispersed, racially and cultur- 
ally heterogeneous, socially and politically 
incohesive—does not compete well for atten- 
tion. Unemployment is easier to observe 
than is underemployment, and it is the lat- 
ter which dominates the rural scene. More- 
over, there is the widespread and mistaken 
notion that billions of agricultural subsidy 
dollars alleviate rural poverty. 

As my interest is mainly in matters -of 
policy, program, and organization in rela- 
tion to rural poverty, I shall not dwell on 
statistical details beyond the mention of a 
few important magnitudes. Of 9.7 million 
families with less than $3,000 net cash in- 
come in 1959, 4.4 million, or two-fifths, were 
rural; one-third of the poor rural families 
were on farms and two-thirds were nonfarm. 
Over half of all rural poor are in the South. 

This Nation has long had an uneasiness 
about rural prosperity. Some were con- 
cerned for the welfare of farmers; others were 
apprehensive that farm depression might 
spread to the rest of the economy. All par- 
ties involved centered their views, arguments, 
or rationalizations upon a sort of homo- 
geneous perception called the farmer whose 
situation could be found im a simple aver- 
age. Thus perceived and measured, the 
farmer suffered from comparatively lower in- 
come. The sources of his adversity were be- 
lieved to be environmental and attributable 
to inherent inequalities of economic power. 
Government response, particularly since 1933, 
has been sympathetic. Many governmental 
and quasi-governmental approaches toward 
a more favorable environment have been 
proposed and adopted—reclamation, soil 
conservation, cooperation, credit, research, 
extension. These make up a considerable 
constellation, of which price supports ulti- 
mately became the center. 

For all of these programs, the farmer was 
an undifferentiated homogeneity. Not un- 
til the advent of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration in 1937 did an explicit policy ac- 
knowledgement emerge that some farmers 
were poorer than others, that the poorest 
produced so little they could not earn a 
satisfactory income at any conceivable price; 
and, moreover, that hired farm laborers were 
also trying to earn a living in agriculture. In 
its short-lived career, Farm Security under- 
took through loans and grants, to improve 
the resource base and the equipment of 
poor farms, and to relieve some of the most 
urgent shelter and medical needs of migra- 
tory farmworkers. The demise of Farm Se- 
curity, upon which comment will be made 
later, was from political assault. 

Another Department of Agriculture pro- 
gram, contemporary with Farm Security and 
also short-lived, was State and local land 
use planning. While not intended to dis- 
tinguish among economic classes of farm- 
ers, it sought through a grassroots democracy 
idea to involve all segments of agrarian so- 
ciety in a planning process similar to the 
present rural areas development. Its brief 
life and demise will also be the subject of 
a deferred comment. 

The New Dealers did not again make any 
serious effort to distinguish levels of pros- 
perity or need within agriculture. But the 
Eisenhower administration did, The Presi- 
dent's message to the Congress in 1954 de- 
clared that “the chief beneficiaries of our 
price support policies have been the 2 million 
larger highly mechanized farming units 
which produce about 85 percent of our agri- 
cultural output. Special attention should be 
given to the problems peculiar to small 
farmers.” 


Footnotes at end of speech; 
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Thereafter, in 1955, Secretary Benson ini- 
tiated a rural development program that had 
many of the features now found in ARA and 
RAD. His program depended upon local int- 
tlative and upon interagency response; it 
had no formal eligibility criteria but the 
concept was centered on pilot counties. Mr. 
Benson's five annual reports concluded in 
1960 with the claim that: “This program is 
now widely accepted as a major national 
approach to helping rural people improve 
farming, obtain off-farm work, and build 
better, more prosperous communities.” By 
1960, participating counties had grown to 210. 
There were reported to be 2,000 projects 
underway to improve farms, build new in- 
dustries and expand existing ones, help both 
youth and adults to obtain the training they 
need, improve health, and accomplish other 
aims. New businesses and service activities 
have added nearly 18,000 full- or part-time 
jobs. These include a whole range of enter- 
prises, wood products manufacture, clothing, 
metalworking, paper, chemicals, food proc- 
essing, and many others.“ 

Nevertheless, the staff supplement to Mr. 
Benson's 1960 report leaves one to guess 
whether many of the activities claimed as 
rural development achievements were not 
actually on-trend occurrences, 

Mr. Freeman built upon the rural develop- 
ment foundations laid by Mr. Benson. But 
not in candor or modesty, for the Freeman 
chronology of rural areas development has 
no entries prior to March 1961.2 Yet, the 
most readily observable differences between 
Freeman’s RAD and Benson's RD is accel- 
erated committee. proliferation and increased 
flamboyance of political rhetoric. 

The current RAD program, now regarded 
as one of the major instrumentalities of the 
“rural renaissance” of the Great Society, does 
have some additional authority and resources- 
Part of these are derived from ARA, through 
specified eligibility of rural counties and 
through agency delegation of responsibility.“ 
The other augmentation to RAD came in the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, which, 
although mainly concerned with price sup- 
ports, production controls, and surplus dis- 
posal, does provide small increments of 
authority for rural renewal, diversion of crop“ 
land into recreation facilities, and related 
activities. Other preexisting and general 
authorities are marshaled under the flag of 
RAD. 

Within the Department of Agriculture. 
rural development is administered on a dele- 
gate-agency basis. General clientele, funt- 
tional agencies only are involved—Farmers 
Home Administration, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Federal Extension Service. 
Farmer Cooperative Service, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Forest Service, etc. The only 
identity within Agriculture that is directly 
and exclusively concerned with rural devel- 
opment is the Office of Rural Areas Develop” 
ment. In 1964, it had an elght-man staff, 
whose duties are to provide leadership, 
initiative, coordination, expedition, and 
liaison. This took $120,000 of the Depart- 
ment's 1964 budget of $5.7 billion. Addi- 
tionally, under delegate-agency agreement. 
Agriculture had $1.5 million from ARA iD 
1964, of which approximately one-fourth also 
went into coordination, exedition, liaison. 
etc., while the remainder was sliced thinly 
among several of the regular agricultural re- 
search and program agencies. Including their 
own appropriations and transfers from 

the agricultural agencies in 1964 apparently 
spent some $40 million and lent $18 million 
on purposes generally directed toward (or ox. 
pected to trickle down to) the rural needy- 
These fragmental activities are the realized 
magnitudes and proportions of a program 
that in 1962 had been promisingly announced 
as follows: 

“The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
directed that the combined resources of all 
its agencies be made available on a priority 
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basis and in one concerted effort to assist 
the people in rural areas and towns to ana- 

their problems and make plans to im- 
Prove their economic and social conditions. 
The first step is to help local leaders from all 
segments of economic and social life in the 
respective economic development areas to 
formulate overall economic development pro- 
Brams for the use of avallable resources. 

process of organizing, motivating, and 
Servicing widely representative local com- 
Mittees in formulating and implementing 
Overall economic development programs 
(OEDP’s) is generally known as Rural Areas 
Development (RAD) 

As a concept of public administration, this 

Suggests the endless tossing of a ball between 

ucrats and grassrooters, and, moreover, 
that it may be a ball of loose string which 
u vulnerable to unravelling. Subsequent 
explanations of RAD give no assurance to the 
Contrary. Last November, Assistant Secre- 
tary John Baker told the grange that: 

“The rural renaissance is a local coopera- 
tive endeavor, or it is doomed to be nothing. 
How much progress is made depends upon 
the drive and determination of people at the 
Grassroots level. The challenge indeed is 


the farmer committee system and 
Soll and water conservation districts, and to 
Provide through the several agencies of the 
t the research, educational, ad- 
Yisory, and financial assistance that will aid 
in the rural renaissance. We can achieve a 
Tural renaissance of creative living that will 
be one of the vibrant, dynamic forces of the 
Great Society, In the bountiful resources 
Of rural America we have the economic po- 
tential. Im the people, we have the nec- 
leadership and initiative.“ 7 

One should be inspired by such fervent 
Phrases. But if RAD were really going well, 
one would expect the language to be less 
hortatory. 

RAD embraces concepts that one instinc- 
tively wishes to end oots democ- 
Tacy, local self-help, indigenous leadership, 
community self-determination. Unfortu- 
pay these splendid ideas can also be de- 
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As Vidich and Bensman found in their 


rather than encourage it, especially if it por- 
tends alteration in the structure of privilege 
and power. Trying to avoid this by sponsor- 
ing a community initiative outside of the 
established power structure or one that at- 
tenuates the positions of established leaders, 
as was done in farm security and land use 
Planning, offers no realistic prospect of suc- 
Cess. Cooperation with the power structure 
Offers more hope for acceptance but also 
imposes the obligation that benefit distribu- 
tion must be in disproportion to need; that 
is, of the trickle-down variety. 

The inherent difficulty underlying Govern- 
Ment help to self-help in overcoming rural 
Poverty is the lack of a cohesive, articulate 
Clientele, As elsewhere, rural interest group 
Organization and effectiveness is a correlate 
Of affluence. New Dealers in 1937 tried to 
Berve the rural needy by creating an agency 
for a clientele having neither affluence nor 
influence. It did not survive“ Land use 
Planning in 1938 was initially directed to 
Program coordination but it also had im- 
Plications for allocation and proriety. Milton 
Eisenhower was among the prominent who in 
1940. hailed local planning as one of the 
Momentous events in the history of agricul- 
ture in the United States—probably far more 
important than any single agricultural pro- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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gram.“ Two years later it was dead—from 
political assault. 

The episode of farm security suggests the 
political impracticality of a clientele agency 
for the needy. Land use initially 
was not so vulnerable. But when it began 
to appear that indigenous planning might 
go beyond colorings maps and preparing re- 
ports, the centers of power began to get 
nervous. Washington administrators and 
local well-established power groups reacted. 
Their collusion, though not flamboyant, was 
sufficient. 

I have other misgivings about local initia- 
tive as a satisfactory approach to poverty. 
They center in the OEDP. Levitan's exami- 
nation of a sample of them indicated a sub- 
stantial proportion to be only pro forma sub- 
missions and quite useless." What else could 
be expected? Even formally organized and 
regularly constituted groups notoriously find 
great difficulty in making comprehensive, 
all-embracing plans. Needs of information 
and of conflict reconcillation are too great.™ 
The overall develapment concept is another 
romantic, and impractical, idea. Is a dis- 
jointed, incrementalist decision for a road 
or a sewer worse than a synoptically made 
one if in fact the latter has to be com- 
pounded out of guesswork, supposition, and 
hypothecation? The OEDP idea rests upon 
three indefensible fundamentalisms: (1) 
suppositions of knowledge and community of 
interest beyond human capacities; (2) a phi- 
losophy of social and economic community 
microecology that ignores the realities of 
complex interarea and intergroup relation- 
ships; (3) the assumption that community 
needs and individual needs are one and the 
same. y 
Communities undeniably haye needs—in- 
cluding the need to pleasant and reward- 
ing places in which to live, as well as the need 
to be prosperous. However, in an attack 
on poverty, as possibly in most other con- 
texts, community and individual needs are 
not wholly the same. There can be no guar- 
antee that individual need will be met well 
or promptly if meeting it must depend upon 
achieving community concert and the filing 
of an OEDP. 

I do not argue against community plan- 
ning—it has its own merits. But if the war 
on poverty is to be more than a skirmish, 

ty must be available to the indi- 
vidual, regardless of what the community 
may or may not agree upon. 

This argument implies direct access of in- 
dividuals to program, which admittedly 


new agencies 

to a needy clientele. Agencies and pro- 
grams are probably best when specialized 
along functional lines. Since needs are mul- 
tiple, it follows that agencies will be multi- 
ple. Overlapping, duplication, and inter- 
agency conflicts follow; coordination is called 
for. While coordination has its merits, it 
also has its price—and I believe the price 
can be too high. Isn't some degree of inco- 
ordination one of the luxuries an affluent 
society can afford? 

Obviously, public administration founded 
on a Federal-State-local participatory system 
cannot be completely vertical. Nevertheless, 
there is latitude of choice as to whether re- 
sponsibilities will be direct or delegated, and 
whether selectivity will maximize individual 
or community opinion. And wherever the 
choice can be made, direct responsibility is 
to be preferred over delegated; in selectivity 
the individual is to be preferred over the 
area. Bachmura has been thinking along 
these lines and has suggested the GI bill as a 
model,“ which I believe is a fertile idea. 


I would like to close by turning back to 
the rural community—as a community and 
not slone for the sake of its prosperity. 
Depopulation of the countryside raises prob- 
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lems that are the reciprocal of congestion 
in the cities. Yet the rural area as a place 
to live and to-be provided with social services 
seems to lag sadly in attention. Per- 
haps thig is attributable to the lack of any 
widely shared concept of direction and pur- 
pose. We have had a serviceable national 
philosophy about farmers and farming. In 
the past, when farming dominated the coun- 
tryside, this served also as a rural philosophy. 
But as farming becomes ever more a minor 
proportion of rural life, agrarian philosophy 
no longer serves. National authorities are 
beginning to recognize this but the shadows 
of agrarian fundamentalism lie heavily upon 
their perceptions. 

The President's farm message of February 
4 incorporates the nuances of this ambiva- 
lence: 

“I am determined that the farmers who 
have been efficient and successful in agri- 
culture shall be fairly rewarded for their 
success. And I am equally determined that 
the rural community which has sustained 
the growth of agricultural shall have the 
chance to broaden its economic base and the 
range of opportunity which it can offer the 
children of its families.” 

As for rewarding the successful, the Presi- 
dent’s message is fulsome and fairly specific. 
For the more numerous others, including 
the agricultural poor and the three-fourths 
of rural Americans who are not farmers, the 
message is cryptic and sparse. The intent 
“to bring additional views to bear on the 
place of rural America” is mentioned. In- 
credibly, the President expects this to be 
done by his proposed new Commission on 
Food and Fiber. 

Food, fiber, and successful farming are 
doubtless an appropriate set of trifocals for 
viewing the national interest in commercial 
agriculture. But lenses of that prescrip- 
tion do not focus effectively upon the less 
privileged, in and out of agriculture. Con- 
sequently, if their use is continued, the 
causes and remedies of rural will 
remain blurred. It will take an entirely 
different set of lenses to see clearly and 
individual prospects and needs of the rural 
poor. And it will take still another set to 
see the future of the rural community in an 
age when farming has become an integral 
part of the industrial system and is no 
longer the rural way of life. 


There is considerable literature on low- 
income farming and rural levels of living: 
much less is known about low-income non- 
farm people. A recent and useful source 
covering both is “Poverty in Rural Areas of 
the United States,” Agricultural Economic 
Rept. No. 63, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
November 1964. 

Rural Development Program,” Fifth An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
September 1960, pp. 5, 7. 

*Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1962, p. 40. 

t Sar A. Levitan, Federal Aid to Depressed 
Areas,” pp. 42-43, 61-64. 

U.S. Congress, House Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, 88th 
Cong.. 2d sess., Department of Agriculture 
Appropriations for 1965, pt. 4, pp. 343-356. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, “Helping 
People To Help Themselyes in Country and 
in Towns,” September 1962, p. 1. 

Address by John A. Baker, Assistant Sec- 
retary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, be- 
fore annual convention of National Grange, 
Atlantic City, N.J., Nov. 11, 1964. 

Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman, 
“Small Town in Mass Society,” Doubleday 
Anchor (Princeton University Press), 1958. 

»The rise and fall of Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is well analyzed by Grant Mc- 
Connel in “The Decline of Agrarian Democ- 
racy,” University of California Press, 1953. 

10 Yearbook of Agriculture, 1940, p. 1135, 
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“A detailed and penetrating analysis of 
land use planning and its termination is 
given by Charles M. Hardin, “The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics Under Fire: A Study 
of Valuation Conflicts,” Journal of Farm 
Economics, August 1946, pp. 635-668. 

1 Sar A. Levitan, op. cit. 195-200. 

38 Dayid Braybrooke and Charles E. Lind- 
blom, “A Strategy of Decision,” the Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1963, pp. 61-143. 

u Frank T. Bachmura, “Area Development: 
General and Selective Approaches,” proceed- 
ings, Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, Inc., Feb. 3-5, 1964, p. 18. 


Goal Is Free Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the House 
of Representatives an outstanding edi- 
torial from the February 25, 1965, edition 
of the Am-Pol Eagle of Buffalo, N.Y.: 

A FREE POLAND 

With the recent visit of the Consul Gen- 
eral of Poland Stanislaw Kopa to Buffalo and 
his remarks concernnig the achievements in 
Communist Poland and the “freedom” of 
. criticism present in Poland, we can only take 
time out to take a long look at Poland to- 
day. However, let us look at Poland as it 
really is and not as presented by the Consul 
General, who speaks much of Poland’s trade 
achievements and little of the. Polish Gov- 
ernment ' relation to the people and the 
church. 

When the Polish Consul General speaks 
of “constructive criticism” which is allowed 
in Poland today, we wonder just who is 
to determine whether the criticism is con- 
structive or not. ore we wonder 
just how many people in Poland are placed 
in confinement, due to their “criticism for 
the sake of criticism.” We wonder if it 18 
right for a government to confine its citizens 
to “constructive criticism” and punish all 
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democracy that Chopin, Pulaski, Paderewski, 
and many more sought for their homeland. 

This newspaper shall always stand for 
only one goal—a free and democratic Po- 
land. We remind the Am-Pols in our com- 
munity that “The hope of a free Poland 
shall live as long as we live.” 


A Testimonial to Peter Howard 


SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4. 1965 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the death 
last week of Peter Howard who, in effect, 
gave himself to the people of the world 
through his leadership df moral rearma- 
ment, has brought from the world ex- 
pine of the most profound grief and 

088. 

Young, dynamic, and persuasive, he 
was an apostle of peace and freedom and 
unity, firmly grounded in the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God. 
His tireless energy and deep devotion to 
his cause brought him to every corner of 
the globe where the sincerity and truth 
of his message swept aside the accidents 
of place and position and penetrated to 
the human core of all who heard him. 

He saw in the Western Hemisphere, 
and especially in the United States, 
much of what he considered most hope- 
ful for the future. But he was a man 
who shunned the limitations of national- 
ism and ideology to focus on the human 
considerations that unite man wherever 
he may be. 

The tributes to his life and work and 
personal goodness which have poured in 
to Mrs. Howard since his death on Feb- 
ruary 25 in Lima, Peru, speak eloquently 
of the universal love and admiration 
Peter Howard was able to evoke. From 
Presidents and Prime Ministers and from 
the people to whom he spoke, of all races 
and religions, have come the proof that 
his words and his writings have taken 
root and will live and grow and flourish. 

This was the purpose of his life, and as 
we grieve at his loss we give thanks that 
he lived among us and did the work of 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An ofice for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recomp at $1.50 per month or for single 
at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
Also, orders from Mem- 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports of 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be ref 
immediately to the Committee on Housé 
Administration of the House of Represents- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon. the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies. shall be 
printed before such committee has r 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Publio 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
Tere with the prompt execution of work fof 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms 
conditions under which he may authorise 
the resale of Government publications DY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOV- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printef 
to print and deliver upon the order of 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 

the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give informastion thereof to the 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


“Trends in Transportation”—Address by 
Hon. Jennings Randolph, of West Vir- 
ginia, Before Convention of National 
Limestone Institute, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an interest- 
ing and searching speech on the subject 
“Trends in Transportation” delivered by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], before 
the 20th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Limestone Institute, Inc., held at 
the Statler Hilton Hotel in Washington, 
D.C., January 18, 1965. 

Senators who have the honor to serve 
with the Senator from West Virginia on 
the Committee on Public Works, which 
has jurisdiction of the Federal-aid high- 
Way program, are aware that his views 
are of great interest to the committee 
and certainly to the millions of people 
throughout the country who are vitally 
interested in transportation. 

There being no objection, the speech 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“TRENDS IN TRANSPORTATION"—AN ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF West VIRGINIA, BEFORE THE 20TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC„ WASHINGTON, 
D.C., STATLER HILTON, JANUARY 18, 1965 
Ladies and gentlemen, I’m very happy to- 

night to be with you, your president, Mr. 

Koch, the chairman of the board, Mr. Mesh- 

, Members of the Congress, and, of 

Course, with all of you who are intensely in- 

in the future of America. 

Sitting at my right is Richard Raese, of 
Morgantown, W. Va. I refer to Mr. Raese 
that I may in a sense refer to ali of you who 
&re the policymakers in this vital industry. 
He is a director of this effective organization 
and is one of the business leaders in our 
State, just as you are in your State, as well 
as in the Republic. 

We were talking about the number of peo- 
ple who are employed in West Virginia di- 
Tectly in the limestone and associated in- 
dustries. Mr. Raese told me that it was per- 
haps 4,000, And then we began to think of 
the processes in which lime participates, and 
We counted another 30,000 employees in our 
State. So approximately 34,000 or more per- 
gons, directly and indirectly, and their fami- 
lles are dependent, at least in large degree on 
this important enterprise in our State. Our 
State—and I must not be provincial—pro- 
Vides, of course, this product which goes into 
Steel, into glass, into chemicals, into mining 
as rock dust, into cement, into agriculture, 
and importantly, into highways. 

I remember some 30 years ago when I first 
dame to the Congress, there was being con- 
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ducted in the district I was privileged to rep- 
resent, a survey on the so-called standard of 
living index. The interviews were concerned 
with such matters as the ownership of radios, 
bathtubs, and refrigerators, and the consum- 
er plans in purchasing and acquiring these 
producte In the future. One interviewer be- 
came puzzled when he encountered an elder- 
ly lady who, though she owned not one of 
these products, stated that she planned to 
buy an automobile. He questioned further: 
“Why would you buy an automobile, when 
you don't even own a bathtub?” Sonny.“ 
she replied, “you can't go to town in a bath- 
tub.” 

This incident reflects a fundamental fact 
about American society—that “going to 
town” when you choose and in the way you 
choose is as vital a part of our style of life 
as indoor plumbing. The right to select is 
an important right in our democratic society. 
This is a precious freedom. We must not 
lose it. 

When I mention indoor plumbing, I re- 
call that there are many areas in our country 
where the needs are still very intense, where 
the Congress regardless of political prefer- 
ment is attempting, I hope validly and real- 
istically, as I know it is, to contribute to pro- 
grams that are not necessarily inspired from 
Washington, but are projects that spring 
from the heartbeats and the needs of the 
American people. 

American people possess a mobility that is 
characteristic of this country and of our 
frontiers. There was the barrier, of course, of 
the Allegheny Mountains in the latter part 
of the 18th century. It was no rarity for the 
family records after that time to reveal that 
each child—in a family of seven or eight— 
was born in a different State. For as the 
frontier moved westward so did hundreds and 
thousands of familles pack their belongings 
and move with it. 

There are Members of Congress here as 
your guests who will recall, from a study of 
the history of legislation in this country, the 
enactment by the Congress of the Union Pa- 
cific bill in 1862. And then the Conestoga 
wagons began to give way to the railroads 
as the principal means of transporting the 
western settlers, Thus, before the end of 
the 19th century, the western frontier as we 
knew it—the physical frontier at least had 
disappeared, and the railroad had become 
the chief instrument for extending American 
civilization and the scope of the U.S, Gov- 
ernment—I would not call it power of the 
US. Government because I do not like that 
choice of language—the scope of the U.S. 
Government crossed the land to the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

In a like manner, ladies and gentlemen, the 
automobile and our Federal highway system 
have been the main forces in this century 
for breaking down regional barriers and con- 
solidating the national unity for which the 
American people labored in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. The history of transportation in 
America—from the canals of the 18th cen- 
tury the transcontinental railroads 
of the 19th century to the highways and air 
transport of the 20th century—is the parallel 
in the history of American civilization itself. 

I do not have pat answers, and in the 
presence of my colleagues of the Congress, 
naturally, I speak not with authority but as 
a student of these trends of transportation. 

We cannot be concerned, ladies and gentle- 
men, with only technical improvements in 


our transport system. On the contrary, 
future developments in transportation will 
be woven into the very fabric of our exist- 
ence, and will, as in the past, have a funda- 
mental and a positive influence on the tone 
and the lives of all the people of the United 
States, and even the people of the other parts 
of the world. 

Now if we are to assure that our present 
and future transportation facilities truly 
serve the broader purposes of our society, 
actually in the breadth and scope of our 
future, we must perceive how new technol- 
ogies permeate other aspects of our national 
life, Even today, for example, we have not 
fully corrected the early errors of omission in 
planning for the utilization of the automo- 
bile in our communities and cities. 

Do you remember the early automobile? 
I recall in West Virginia we had a mountain 
called Tunnel Hill, and if you could go up in 
high gear it was an achievement. Tou re- 
member some hills in your countryside, per- 
haps, where if you didn't have to throw the 
motor into second or low gear you came back 
home and boasted to your neighbors. And if 
you made a trip of 1 day without a puncture 
to a tire, didn't you talk about that? You 
certainly did. 

But we do realize that the utilization of 
our automobiles into the community life— 
into the metropolitan life of America—is 
something that, very frankly, called for a be- 
lated effort—and it is that—in the develop- 
ment of the Interstate System of highways 
and defense roads in the United States. 

We've had mistakes in our prior highway 
systems, But by 1972 we will have com- 
pleted, we believe, a network of 41,000 miles 
in this Interstate System. In doing so we 
will have completed not only highways, but 
what I call “townless highways.” And by 
the same time we shall be well along in the 
development of towns without highways. 
And certainly there is a distinct difference. 

The cost of the national system of our 
interstate and defense highways will be at 
least $5.8 billion more than had previously 
been estimated. The anticipated total cost 
of the network wili be $46.8 billion. 

We're now to digest these esti- 
mates of the able Highway Administrator of 
the United States, Rex M. Whitton. And I 
think it is important for us to realize one 
statement that he made. Mr. Whitton said 
“the largest part of the increased costs re- 
sults from improvement in the Interstate 
System made to meet the public's need for 
safer and better highway transportation.” I 
believe this is the essence of what the Con- 
gress itself has been doing. 

Members of Congress here will recall that 
in 1963 we believed that we must project our 
traffic needs 20 years beyond the project ap- 
proval date. And this was done. Prior to 
that time we had indicated that we were 
building our roads for the traffic of 1975. 
And so the Congress believed that we needed 
to build better highways—highways which 
more nearly serve the people of the United 
States. 

Therefore, on the congressional agenda this 
year, I think, will be the question of provid- 
ing for an increase through some type of 
taxes (I'll not attempt to be definitive to- 
night) to take care of the increased cost of 
the Interstate System. Of course, this will 
require extensive committee hearings, and 
I have a feeling that we may have raised 
deep-seated differences concerning methods 
of highway financing. Also, the Congress 
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must act this year or the next, and I believe 
the earlier the better, on recommended 
changes in weights and measures on trucks 
operating on the Interstate System. I hope 
we will explore what we conceive to be the 
purpose of this system and ita increasing 
role in our overall economy. As Walter Bel- 
sen of the American Trucking Association 
recently remarked in a perceptive commen- 
tary on our highway program, “We haye never 
in our history had a viewpoint such as that 
of the Romans.” He was talking, of course, 
of the Romans who built the roads—-the 
roads that as Rex Whitton today, in other 
language said, will meet increased needs and 
will have a longer and better life to serve a 
growing and developing America. 

Senator Kart Munpr—with us this even- 
ing—I remember so well when I had the 
privilege of being with you and your gracious 
wife at an interparliamentary union meeting 
in Paris. We were talking about roads even 
as we flew above the Atlantic. You told me 
about a constituent who had conceived a 
poem which told of the strength and the 
durability of those Roman roads. You re- 
peated to me those lines: 


“Great roads the Romans built that men 
might meet, 
And walls to keep strong men apart—secure. 
Now centuries have gone, and in defeat 
The walls are fallen, but the roads endure.” 


And so, fellow builders of this era, in a 
very real way we cannot be frightened— 
although this is a problem and the members 
of the Congress recognize it and you recog- 
nize it—of how we shall meet the financing, 
the increased cost, of the construction of 
the Interstate System before 1972. We are 
building, not for a day or a year; we are 
building for the future. 

Dramatic figures were recently released by 
our Bureau of Census. When I think of the 
Bureau of the Census I recall that today 
there are 50 statisticians in the Bureau of 
Census doing the job that 4,200 employees 
did 15 years ago. Senator FRANK Carson, 
my esteemed colleague of our Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, has been studying 
with me some of the computer methods 
which have been brought into government 
itself. He knows, as well as others in this 
audience, that we are g in this fiscal 
year in 1965, approximately $165 billion on 
computers for the U.S. Government, And 
so, this is a different time in which we are 
living—a time of dramatic transition. 

The machine not only Is a process of build- 
ing or constructing, but the machine is a 
decisionmaker. That's why we realize that 
we are in this period of change. We cannot 
overlook it in the discussion of our highway 
system. A lady wrote me recently, She said 
simply this: “I don't want no change.” But 
she, as well as all Americans, must accept 
change, and we will be the better if we un- 
derstand It, 

The Bureau of the Census has released 
figures for 100 standard metropolitan areas 
with over a 250,000 population. The data 
shows that slightly lees than half the work- 
ers in a typical metropolitan area live and 
work in the central city. Approximately one- 
fourth vote, live, and work in the suburbs. 
Of the remainder who commute, 16 percent 
commute from the central city. This rep- 
resents, in fact, a vastly different pattern of 
urban movement than that implied by what 
we've had as a traditional t of our 
urban-suburban movement in the United 
States. President Lyndon Johnson recog- 
nizes this change and he has a new concept 
of the magnitude of the job to be done. 

These centrifugal forces will continue to 
operate at an accelerated pace. The popu- 
lation in the central cities of the United 
States will Increase by 58 million in 1960, 
to 78 million persons by 1980, and our subur- 
ban population during the same period will 
skyrocket from 55 to 105 million. And 
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urban motor vehicle travel will disclose an 
even greater percentage increase—from 332 
billion vehicle-miles in 1960 to 859 billion 
vehicle-miles in 1980. 

Thus, a major challenge after completion 
of this system will be, I believe, the necessity 
to provide adequate facilities for the non- 
radial metropolitan automobile travel. This 
will require 16,000 miles of urban freeways, 
of which only slightly more than half will be 
provided by the present Interstate System. 

Of the 41,000 miles of this network, we 
have already completed and opened to traffic 
approximately 19,000 miles. The other 
mileage is in the process of right-of-way, 
engineering, and construction. And so this 
program is not completed, and there is a very 
definite challenge and there are many prob- 
lems arising almost daily, but we can com- 
plete the construction by the target date of 
the act of 1956. 

I know there is a genuine desire in your 
business, and among roadbullders and cer- 
tainly In the State highway departments, for 
official congressional expression as to what 
direction our highway program is to take in 
1972. Are we doing this job and then sum- 
marily drop it? This is something to ponder. 
I believe, of course, that we must move 
forward with the development not only in 
one sphere of our national life, but certainly 
in this sphere, though we must in no ways 
be timid. We must make an all-out con- 
tinuing frontal attack on thé problem of 
moving our people safely throughout Amer- 
ica—for recreation, for jobs, for life itself. 

My friend with whom I served in the House 
of Representatives, GEORGE FALLON, chairman 
of the Public Works Committee, is present. 
Mr. FALLON and an equally good Member of 
the Congress, Senator Pat McNamara, of 
Michigan, who heads the Senate Public 
Works Committee, do not agree. Representa- 
tive FaLLOoN believes that we need Congress 
to spell out the intent of a study beyond 1972. 
Senator McNamara is of the view that such 
legisiation is unnecessary in light of the 
specific and general statutory authority of 
the Department of Commerce (Bureau of 
Public Roads) to conduct this type of co- 
operative study with the States. 

Though I appreciate the psychological and 
symbolic significance of having the Congress 
on record in this matter, Senator McNamanra’s 
view is sustained by a reading of title 23 of 
the United States Code. 

A post-1972 study ls belng conducted and 
no doubt will be continued even though we 
have no congressional sanction for the study 
to go forward. I would further add that a 
congressional request, at least with respect 
to deadiines for the executive 
branch, does not necessarily carry a magical 
effect. 

In the 1956 Highway Act, for example, the 
Congress directed the Secretary of Commerce 
to report on vehicle weights and measures 
not later than March 1. 1959. Last August 
five and a half years late—the Department 
of Commerce got around to reporting to the 
Hill. And so there's no magic, is there, in the 
Congress sanctioning the study, with a report 
to be made by a certain time? 

The fact is—as I draw to.a conclusion— 
the realities of the population growth and 
the economic and social needs of our Nation 
will largely govern our highway program after 
1972. Congress will, I am convinced, meet 
responsibly this challenge in accordance with 
the national needs when the data are 
supplied, 

We live in a world of mushrooming popu- 
lation., Communist China with 670 million 
persons; India with 430 million persons; 
Communist Russian with 235 million; the 
United States with 192 million persons; In- 
donesia with 175 million and on and on 
mount the figures. And the world rate of an 
increase in population moves ahead 65 mil- 
lion persons a year. 

Yes, this is a world of people. We must 
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accelerate, therefore, the rate of construc- 
tion of the Interstate System of highways in 
the United States. We must give more atten- 
tion to the impact on esthetic values and the 
conservation of land and water resources. 
And our cities of over 50,000 must, in ac- 
cordance with this Highway Act of 1962, 
develop those continuous and comprehensive 
planning programs by the middle of 1965, if 
they are to receive Federal funds, 

Our urban interstate program offers an 
unparalleled opportunity for remodeling 
large portions of our cities. The value of 
urban freeways in conjunction with slum 
clearance and urban renewal has already 
been demonstrated in Winston-Salem, N. O. 
Jacksonville, Fla; and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
There are other cities where the programs 
move forward as well, 

Equally important, however, is our un- 
fulfilled responsibility to stimulate low- 
income rental housing for slum residents 
displaced by urban renewal and freeway con- 
struction programs. It ls my hope that the 
Members of Congress, in both House and 
Senate, will act affirmatively to meet this 
challenge in the present 89th Congress. 

I am convinced that our national view. 
as presently expressed does not adequately 
embrace the full potentialities of the high- 
way program and its impact on the economic, 
the social, the recreational, and the esthetic 
considerations which are so necessary in 
our times. As we study in committee how 
to meet the Increased costs of the Interstate 
System we're going to come to grips with 
these needs which I haye mentioned. And 
so in the light of the projected growth of our 
population, the constantly increasing stand- 
ards of living in America, and the. critical 
role that automotive transportation occupies 
in our national concept and in our national 
economy, it is imperative, I believe—and the 
Congress recognizes it—that there is an 
area of activity and leadership for the Fed- 
eral Government—in cooperation with State 
governments and with many segments of 
private industry as well. 

Now I close with this expression of thanks 
to Bob Koch and his staff. I think that you 
have to right to know, ladies and gentlemen. 
that the membership of the Congress of the 
United States is appreciative of the c 
of trained persons who understand your prob- 
lems and the problems of other segments 
industry and who come to the Congress and 
talk to us and counsel with us. I will say 
to you, President Koch, that you and your 
associates have never pressured the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Those of you in this industry—indivyidually 
as Well as through an excellent and adequate 
staff—come to your Congress. Let us hear 
from you. I think I have at least a right 
and responsibility tonight to say for all Mem~ 
bers of Congress, that we want you to come 
to us before the fact, not after the fact. Give 
us the information which you have before 
hearings have gone too far—or at least until 
a bill has been reported from subcommit- 
tee or committee and then brought to the 
Senate or House floors for actual voting up 
or down—perhaps the adoption of sometimes 
hastily conceived amendments. You have 
done this, President Koch. 

Chairman Meshberger, and to all you who 
are here, this isn't a pleasantry. I believe 
it's vitally important that you continue to 
give us earlier, rather than later, your coun- 
sel and guidance, as well as your sup] 
when you believe the cause is in the national 


and field and farm—workers, yes, in Govern- 
ment—let us realize that tomorrow will be 
a good tomorrow as today has been a good 


tomorrow will be a good tomorrow if we but 
know how to use it. And represented in this 
meeting are the leaders, as I have said, in 
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Your industry who will help the Congress 
of the United States in its proper role to build 
& better America. Working together the task 
Will be easier and surer of accomplishment. 


The Crisis in the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Problems within the United Nations— 
Particularly the development of ap- 
Propriate American attitudes toward this 

and its future, were discussed re- 
Cently by the Honorable Clare Boothe 
Luce, former Member of this House, 
former Ambassador to Italy, as well as a 
distinguished author and playwright. 
This address, entitled “The Crisis in the 
United Nations” was delivered before the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at its 
Tist annual meeting held in Chicago, II., 
on Thursday, December 10, 1964. 

Feeling as I do that this subject is of 
Particular significance to the Congress 
and to the Nation, I am appending here 
the text of Mrs. Luce's timely and 
Significant, remarks. 


Tue Crisis IN THE UNITED NATIONS 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mattison, Mr. Donnelly, 
distinguished guests, members of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, and friends, I am 

indeed to address this association, 
Which with other similar associations have 
been the hefty construction crews if not the 
Ideological architects of America’s prosper- 
ity. Ours may not be the Great Society of 
the utopian dreams, but where on earth 
ls a better? And if this is so, you and other 
cans like you deserve plenty of the 
credit. 

I am not only honored, but a little scared 
to address you, knowing that I am the first 
Woman you have ever trusted to do so. I 
confessed my fears to Mr. Shachan, the 
Bracious gentleman you sent to greet me at 
the „and he seemed sympathetic. It's 
true.” he said, “Whatever a woman does, 
me's got to do twice as well as a mann 

t that’s not difficult.” Now, there's what 

call a public relations genius. In any 
event, I pray for your sake, that he is right, 
and that I do right by you, and my own 
dex this evening. 

My subject tonight is not, as announced, 

t Mes ahead for America in foreign af- 
fairs." Tt will, rather, concentrate on only 
One of the grave foreign agency questions 
that lost in the scuffile, muffie, and battle 


let me say, is not a partisan view. Most 
Sf the editorialists and commentators were 
in agreement by the time the campaign 
ended that, for whatever reason, the debate 
between the presidential candidates did 
Uttie, and in some times nothing, to clarify 
Many of the crucial problems which our 
Nation must solve if peace and prosperity 
are to be maintained in the decade ahead. 


campaign I saw a little car- 
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a shirt-sleeved householder who had just 
come to the door. “So you have the ques- 
tions,” the potential voted snaps. “Well, 
what I want are answers.” 

So tonight, with your kind permission, I 
intend to discuss one grave question which 
was swept under the rug during the months 
before the elections; namely, the crisis in 
the United Nations. 

The United Nations crisis is double- 
barreled. It is both financial and political 
in mature. The failure of the 19th General 
Assembly to surmount this crisis threatens 
to collapse this 20-year-old institution. 

Since the foundation of the United Na- 
tions in 1945, one nation, the United States, 
has borne almost 40 percent of all the ex- 
penses of an institution which now includes 
115 members. Nevertheless, today more than 
half of the countries are in arrears on their 
financial contributions to the amount of 
about $120 million. But Soviet Russia is 
the offender who has now brought the 
United Nations to the verge of bankruptcy 
and thrown it into institutional confusion 
by refusing to pay its $52.6 million assess- 
ment for U.N. peace keeping operations in 
the Middle East and the Congo. Six So- 
viet satellites and France have taken the 
same stand, bringing the total sum of de- 
faulted debt for these two operations alone 
to over $70 million. 

As you all know, according to the terms of 
the Charter, the right to decide on peace- 
keeping operations, and to make assessments 
for them, originally rested with the Security 
Council. But when it became clear that the 
use of veto, especially Soviet's chronic use 
of it, was bound to prevent every effort of 
the Security Council's free world members 
to constitute police peace forces In interna- 
tional emergencies, a way out was found and, 
in 1950, the General Assembly overwhelm- 
ingly voted the so-called uniting for peace 
resolution. This permitted the Assembly to 
take action in the event of a Security Coun- 
cil stalemate. It was, consequently, the Gen- 
eral Assembly which voted for the Suez and 
Congo peacekeeping operations, and made 
the assessments for them. 

As you also know, under article 19 of the 
U.N. Charter, the penalty for any nation more 
than 2 years in arrears, which is now the 
case in respect of the USSR., and other 
members of the Russian bloc—is to lose its 
vote in the General Assembly. 

For several years now the U.S.S.R. has ad- 
amantly taken the position that the Assem- 
bly, by bypassing the Security Council, vio- 
lated the original terms of the Charter, and 
has threatened to walk out if the General 
Assembly dares to invoke article 19, and de- 
prive it of its vote. 


Soviets must either put up or shut up. 
recent weeks, however, the U.S. position 
has weakened. It now seems willing to ac- 
cept any formula which will avoid putting 
the U.S.S.R. on the spot by invoking article 
19, but which will also collect Moscow’s un- 
paid bill. But Russia, no doubt encouraged 
by this U.S. waffle, continued to insist that 
what matters is not the money, but the prin- 
ciple of the thing. It still refuses—under 
any formula—to pay any part of its arrears 
for the Congo and Suez operations, 

Plainly this situation is fraught with peril 
for American prestige and the U.N. If ar- 
ticle 19 is invoked, and if the majority of 
the members then condone Russia's dead- 
beat tactics by refusing to deprive Soviet 
bloc of their votes, the United States will 
lose incalculable face. But, by the same 
token, the General Assembly itself will also 
lose—if not face, power. For a vote to excuse 
Russia from its debts, on her own legalistic 
grounds—that the Assembly had no right 
in the first place to impose them— will mean 
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that the Assembly accepts the Russian posi- 
tion that responsibility for peacekeeping op- 
erations must henceforth be returned to 
the Security Council, and put once again 
at the mercy of the veto power of the great 
powers. 

On the other hand, if article 19 is invoked, 
and goes against Russia, and if the Soviet 
Union then makes good on its threat to walk 
out, it is certain that other nations sym- 
pathetic to the Soviet position will also 
stalk out. And this will mean that the U.N. 
is doomed to suffer the fate of the League 
of Nations which began to come apart at the 
2 = when the first big power walked out 
of it. 

But most serious of all, perhaps, is the 
question of who in the end will pick up Mos- 
cow’s bills if it refuses to do so under any 
formula. Will they be picked up by the 
other 114 members of the United Nations? 
Many are themselves already in arrears on 
their normal dues. Or will you-know-who— 
the American taxpayer—bail out the U.N. 
and the Communists? 

And there, for the moment, the matter 
seems to rest. How restful the question 
is we can surmise by the fact that the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations, Mr. U 
Thant, has taken to his bed with a severe 
pepetic ulcer. 

I am reminded here of a story told about 
& government character who went off his 
rocker and was sent to an asylum. But un- 
der psychiatry he seemed to cure rapidly. 
As the doctor handed him his discharge pa- 
pers, he asked, “What are your plans now?” 
The discharged patient replied, “Well, Pm 
thinking of being an Ambassador to the U.N. 
Then, on the other hand, I may decide to 
remain a teakettle.“ 

The second grave question that faces the 
U.N. is the admission of Red China. While 
most observers agree that the Assembly will 
not vote to seat Mao Tse-tung’s govern- 
ment this year, they also agree that sooner 
rather than later this will happen. 

Last January, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, in an address at Columbia University, 
warned that the U.S. position in the U.N. 
has greatly changed since it was founded 
19 years ago—and not for the better. Ow- 
ing to the admission of scores of new Afro- 
Asian nations in’ the last decade, it has now 
become “theoretically possible,” he said, 
“that a two-thirds” majority of the U.N, As- 
sembly could be formed by countries which 
have only 10 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion and contribute only 5 percent of the 
assessed U.N. budget, and could recommend 
courses of action for which other nations 
would bear primary responsibility and 
burden.” 

The crisis thus raises these tous 
questions: How long should the United States 
consent to bear the moral responsibilities 
and financial burdens imposed on it by those 
who hold its rules in contempt, and who 
refuse to accept even their fair share of pur- 
suing the policies they vote for? Has the 
time come for the United States to dump the 
UN. by letting it go bankrupt? Should we 
withdraw now, before the admission of Red 
China is stuffed down our throats? But, if 
the answer to these questions is yes, then 
wither away the cause of peace when the 
United Nations collapses? 

It seems to me that before we accept this 
answer we should first take a good hard 
look at the state of American public opin- 
ion about the U.N. The fate of the U.N. 
Tests partly in the hands of a few men in 
Moscow. But to an even greater extent, it 
lies with American public opinion. What 
do most Americans think of the United Na- 
tions? 

Generally speaking, there are three views 
held among Ameri -eyed view, 
the hard-eyed view, and the clear-eyed view. 

The starry-eyed view is moralistic, ideal- 
istic, optimistic, and even evangelistic. This 


t strains in the American character, 
including the character of our political lead- 
ers. Inspired by this tradition, the initia- 
tives for the League of Nations and the 
United Nations were taken, by President 
Wilson and President Roosevelt, respectively. 
I think we should be proud of the high- 
minded and generous instincts that inspire 
our people and their leaders. Also, let us 
recognize that in theory, if not in practice, 
the U.N. is indeed the noblest institution yet 
conceived by the mind of man. For the 
Charter of the U.N. dedicates that institu- 
tion to the achievement of the four greatest 
human goals: the maintaining of interna- 
tional peace, the promotion of the self-de- 
termination of peoples, the promotion of 
social welfare, and the protection of human 
rights. 

But the starry-eyed view of the U.N. holds 
tenaciously, mystically, and quite unreal- 
istically, to the belief that simply because of 
its professed goals, it has the power to 
change the hearts and minds of its unruly 
members, and to convert them—somehow— 
sometime—into apostles of peace and uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

It is almost impossible to argue about the 
U.N. with its starry-eyed devotees. They are 
like the shirtmaker who went to a banker 
for a loan. When he was asked, “Can you 
give a statement?” he replied, “You bet. 
I am optimistic.” 

One is tempted to say that the faith, 
hope—and especially the charity—which a 
good many Americans show toward the U.N. 
verges on religious conviction. It has be- 
come to them a kind of secular temple of 
man. 

I am myself struck by the number of 
Christmas cards I receive each year show- 
ing the tall austere slab of the U.N. building, 
windows all radiantly aglow, and hanging 
above it the bright star which we generally 
associate with the midnight sky over Bethle- 
hem. Apparently its devotees are unaware 
that what goes on inside this building more 
often invokes the image of bedlam than 
Bethlehem. 

Needless to say there is almost no resent- 
ment among U.N. worshipers, that the up- 
keep of their temple is being 


contrary, they seem to believe that the citi- 
zens of the richest nation on the earth should 
bear the brunt of the greatest secular mis- 


Some passionately believe that we should 
admit it because they feel that once the Red 
Chinese take their pew In the temple they 
must, sooner or later, be converted from 
their selfish, totalitarian political ways to the 
unselfish, democratic ways of world coopera- 
tion. Others feel that while the Temple of 
man, like all churches, should not cast into 
the outer darkness any of its born mem- 
bers—like the Soviets—it should not rush 
open armed to welcome defiant sinners and 
unbelievers like the Chinese Reds. : 

Many Americans also feel that there is 
something essentially wicked and dangerous 
about the possession of great national power. 
They feel uneasy and even a little guilty, 
when they contemplate the enormous mill- 
tary and economic strength the United States 
has so suddenly attained to in this century. 
They feel subconsciously, perhaps, that 
America’s power may not have been alto- 
gether innocently acquired. They dread 
that in the absence of a higher restraining 
force—specifically the U.N—the United 
States will be tempted to use its prodigious 
strength ignobly or aggressively. Especially 
they fear lest we ever use it against the un- 
derprivileged, little ones of the earth. They 
see America’s presence in the U.N. and espe- 
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cially its tremendously generous financial 
support of it, as bearing witness to the entire 
world that the mightiest nation on earth 
will never, no never, become that thing which 
our whole political tradition has taught us to 
loathe; a greedy, aggressive, imperialistic 
nation. 

A few Americans, though not nearly so 
many as are supposed, consider that national 
sovereignty, in and of itself, is a wicked 
and lawless thing, and that it lies at the root 
of all international disorder, and war. They 
do dream of the United Nations as the fore- 
runner of the parliament of man and the 
matrix of eventual world government. This, 
let me say, is complete nonsense. If any- 
thing can be said about the U.N. without fear 
of contradiction, it is that it is decades away 
from becoming a supranational government. 

To sum up, the starry-eyed are convinced 
that if the U.N. collapses world anarchy will 
result and that all hope of averting nuclear 
destruction will be gone. Consequently, 
faced with the present crisis, they feel that 
no sacrifice, either of money or prestige, is 
too great for the United States to pay for 
averting this universal calamity. 

Before we condemn this somewhat less 
than realistic attitude, let us remind our- 
selves that it has been fostered by every one 
of America’s Presidents since the U.N. was 
founded. One statement will serve as an 
example of many similar pronouncements 
made by Truman, Eisenhower, and now 
Johnson, 

In President Kennedy’s inaugural address 
he said that the United Nations is “our last 
best hope for peace in an age where the 
instruments of war have far outpaced the 
instruments of peace.” 

In passing, barely 8 months after Kennedy 
spoke these words, he found it necessary in 
the defense of our national security, to by- 
pass the U.N. altogether. Kennedy's and 
Khrushchev's eyeball-to-eyeball Cuban mis- 
sile confrontation found all the members of 
the U.N., for once, with their mouths shut 
and their eyes closed prayerfully. And, even 
the most starry-eyed Americans discovered 
that when the chips are down, the peace of 
the world does not lie in the hands of the 
U.N. It Hes but where it always has—in 
the hands of the great powers. 

And this brings us to the second—and 
other extremist view of the U.N.—the hot- 
eyed, suspicious, cynical, and pessimistic 
view. This has been best expounded per- 
haps, by those writers who claim that the 
U.N, can never succeed, principally because 
of the membership of the Soviet bloc. They 
note—and rightly—that Soviet ideology 
holds that all parliaments, bodies, and fo- 
rums, which permit free discussion, are bour- 
geois institutions which must be destroyed, 
In the pessimistic view, the only reason that 
the Soviets remain in the U.N. is to under- 
mine it by flagrantly flouting its charter 
goals and rules, while at the same time using 
it to subvert and convert its other members 
to communism. 

They are particularly fond of telling this 
U.N. story: Four U.N. civil servants got into 
an argument over which profession was first 
established in the world. The British mem- 
ber, a lawyer attached to his mission, said, 
“Law, of course. Man could never have 
survived without a few simple laws to gov- 
ern him.” The Frenchman, a doctor working 
with UNICEF, replied “Gynecology. Or how 
could Cain and Abel have been born?” The 
American member, an architect on loan to 
the U.N. technological program, said, “Long 
before that, my friends, an architect was on 
hand to bring order out of chaos.” 

“Aha,” beamed the Communist, who was 
the head of the U.S.S.R. Secretariat, “But who 
created the chaos?” 

Long before Secretary Rusk issued his 
warning that the small nations were rapidly 

the talls that would wag the big 
national dogs, U.N. critics were predicting 
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this, In 1950, William Henry Chamberlain 
wrote, “The world organization that was 
supposed to assure peace and reign of law 
and justice has been proven impotent. By 
innumerable brawis, on issues large and 
small, the United Nations has proved them- 
selves the divided nations." UN. haters 
utter earsplitting ouches every time one of 
the little U.N. members sticks a verbal pin 
into Uncle Sam. They insist that the grow- 
ing Afro-Asian bloc, either from conviction 
or fear of Communist repraisals, must more 
and more succeed in stulifying or scuttling 
US. policies, and that its one increasing 
purpose is to milk, bilk and jilt the free 
world nations. In proof, they point in dis- 
gust and fear to the growth of racialism in 
the UN. 

As long ago as 1955, the “Swiss Review of 
World Affairs” wrote “A point has now been 
reached at which racial discrimination is 
triumphant in the United Nations, in the 
sense that the representatives of white na- 
tions—unless they are Communist—are $ 
priori held guilty of bad faith.” 

And truly enough, many of the Afro-AsiaD 
nations have used and abused this forum, 
dedicated to international peace and har- 
mony, to whoop it up against their former 
colonial masters, seizing obsessively upon 
every action of the European powers raucous- 
ly to air their grievances of the past 
their fears of grievances yet to be suffered. 

In recent days the U.N. critics have pointed 
to the savage charges of imperialism which 
some of the Afro-Asians have hurled against 
Great Britain, Belgium and the United 
States for their Congo rescue operations, 
the way they have ignored the torture 
butchery of white missionaries by the Cong? 
rebels. I venture, however, to predict that 
when the debate on this rescue operation 18 
over we will find that many African members 
will be on our side of the question. 

Even before the present crisis developed 
U.N. haters believed that the time had long 
since come for America either to call the tune 
or to quit paying the U.N. pipers whose tune 
has become noticeably, if not notoriously; 
anti-American. They insist—and today theif 
voices are beginning to carry weight—that if 
other nations (principally the Soviets 
the satellites) should continue to welch on 
their debts, we should, at the very least, re- 
tallate by cutting our own contributions bY 
the amounts defaulted. And if this brings 
about the financial bankruptcy of the U.N. 
these critics aver that it will only be the logi- 
cal result of the U.N.’s moral bankruptcy: 

Needless to say, they insist that the United 
States should withdraw from the UN. the 
very day the Assembly votes to admit 


They see the U.N. not only as a dire threat 
to the interest and the security of the United 
States, but as a breeding ground of nati 
and racial antagonisms, and the incubator 
brush fire wars which will probably in the 
end escalate into nuclear war. 

Dag Hammarskjold once made a comment 
about the U.N. that is worth bearing in 


“People who don't like the U. N.“ he said. 
“don’t like the world because the U.N, reflects 
the world as it is.” 

He might have added that many people 
who do like it, like it for this same reason- 
For truly enough, the U.N. is the very mirror 
of men and nations. It refecta both theif 
good and evil, nobility and meanness, cruelty 
and generosity, savagery and civility. It 
shows forth the finest aspirations of nations 
as well as their lowest ambitions. 

And this brings us to the third view of the 
United Nations—the dry-eyed, clear-eyed ap- 
proach, 

With all its faults, failures, gropings, con- 
fusions, mischiefs, errors, inadequacies, and 
shortcomings, the clear eyed see that the 
U.N. does represent a halting step forward in 
man's attempt to organize peace. 
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Above all, they understand what the U.N. 
can do, and what it can’t do, what it is good 
for, and what it is no good for. 

They know, and never forget, that the U.N. 
Cannot be the substitute for any nation’s 
State department, or the architect of ite for- 
eign policies. They know that Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson's U.N. mission is—or should 
be—to reflect the policies of our State De- 
partment; that our foreign policies can be 
expounded and debated in the U.N., but can- 
not—or should not be designed there. 

While they feel that the prevalent starry- 
eyed view in America has indeed encouraged 
A dangerous degree of irresponsibility among 
its members, they also feel that so far—and 
I repeat so far—our Government has not 
Permitted the U.N, either to shape, or to mis- 
Shape, our foreign policies. And, indeed, 
Clear-eyed U.N. observers know that such 
Mistakes as we seem to have made in the 
U.N. were originally made in the State De- 
Partment. They merely surfaced in the U.N. 

For example, the failure of the Truman 
&dministration to make it quite clear to the 
Communist world that we would defend 
Korea is probably what led to that aggression. 
Similarly, the decision to stop the Reds in 
Korea wes not then made by the members 
ot the U.N. It was personally made by Presi- 
dent Truman and his advisers before our 
representative decided to bring it to a vote in 
the Security Council. If, as a consequence 
of this, the Korean war was fought under the 
U.N. banner, was this a bad thing? Was our 
US. Korean war effort hurt in the eyes of 
the world for having got the moral imprima- 
tur of most of the U.N. nations? 

So far—and I repeat so far—the U.N. forum 
has provided the United States with a quick 

ent for mobilizing world opinion be- 
hind its efforts—including the NATO effort— 
to protect the free world. 

Indeed, so far—and I repeat so far—there 
has been no U.N. peacekeeping operation that 
Was not initially discussed, planned and 
agreed to by our State Department before 
it was put to the vote in the U.N. 

The real value to the United States—and 
to all nations of the U.N., is that in the for- 
Mative stages of their foreign policies the 
UN. provides them with a vast listening post, 
& barometer, a testing ground of the view 
and intentions other nations will be likely to 
take of their desired actions. 

However tumultuous and disorderly its de- 

erations are on occasions, the U.N. is an 
Utterly unique town meeting of the world. 

To the very extent this is so, the UN. 
helps to keep every nation, great and small, 
from going off halfcocked in its foreign 
Policies. And it keeps all the nations, and 
all equally, not only mindful of the decent— 
and indecent—opinions of mankind, but 
More importantly, aware of which, among the 
nations, they can count on for material aid 
and moral support whenever some national 
Military, political or economic showdown 
becomes inevitable. 

The U.N. is also unique as an interna- 
tional decompression chamber. In 1960, for 
example, the Congo threatened to become 
another Korea. But for the intervention 
Of U.N. peacekeeping forces, United States 
and Russian troops would probably be con- 
fronting one another today in the jungle 
Cockpits of Africa. Granted, the UN. Congo 
Operation was badly botched. But again, the 
blame for this rests far more on the ante- 
Cedent confusion in our State Department 
than on confusion in the U.N. And, botched, 
Or not, U.N. intervention has succeeded—for 
the time being—in preventing the Commu- 
Nists from setting up an effective base in the 
henrt of Africa. : 

Certainly U.N. peacekeeping operations in 
Suez, Cyprus, and the Congo have—so far— 
and I repeat so far helped to avert direct 
Military United States-USS.R. military 
Confrontations. To this extent, the U.N. has 
Performed, however, poorly, one of its major 
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functions—to lessen the chances of a nuclear 
Wate i: 

There are two more dry-eyed, or realistic 
points, in fayor of the UN. The UN. is 
the only kind of survival insurance that the 
small and middle powers have today. The 
weak, infant, struggling nations of the world 
see the U.N. as the midwife of their birth, 
and consider their membership in it as the 
very seal and warrant of their independence. 
It is not only their shield and shelter from 
their voracious neighbors—like Red China 
and Soviet Russia—but it provides many of 
them with the only place where they can 
make contact on an equal footing with the 
great powers. Most of the struggling new 
nations can not afford posts in all the cap- 
itals of the world. Their U.N. missions are 
in many cases, their only ones. And pre- 
cisely because this is so today most great 
nations send the cream of thelr own diplo- 
matic corps to the UN. The USSR. is no 
exception. Our U.N. mission has, besides 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, four other 
Ambassadors (Plimpton, Yost, Tree, and 
Williams). 

And finally, we must remember that below 
its peacekeeping level of operations the U.N. 
has generated a number of specialized agen- 
cies which are truly international in the best 
sense. They are of such mutual benefit to 
the nations that all would be losers, if, they 
had to be abandoned as a result of the U.N.’s 
collapse. To list a few, there are the Special 
Fund. the Program of Technical Assistance, 
the Food and Agricuitural Organization, the 
World Health Organization, UNICEF, various 
postal, telecommunications, and meteorologi- 
cal bodies, refugee work groups, and so on. 

Perhaps we should note one dubious ex- 
ception—UNESCO. Even in the opinion of 
many stanch U.N. supporters, the United 
Nations Educational, Social and Cultural 
Organization, with headquarters in Paris, is a 
heavily Communist-dominated agency. It is 
the one U.N. agency which even strong 
friends of the U.N. feel that the United 
States should seek to disband or reform. 
This we could do in short order by cutting 
down or closing off our financial contribu- 
tion—over 40 percent of the total—until such 
time as UNESCO would undertake to give 
the democratic nations a voice commensuarte 
with free world opinion and support. 

And now I believe that we have provided 
a reasonable framework in which to confront 
the present crisis in the United Nations. 

The essential facts are: 

First, the U.N. is an organization which, 
with all its failures, faults, and follies is on 
the whole devoted to the maintenance of 
peace, the promotion of human welfare, the 
independence of all nations, and the foster- 
ing of human rights. Secondly, the majority 
of its members do realize that the Com- 
munists represent forces which threaten 
their own national Independence. To the 
extent that the majority know this to be 
true, they are passionately desirous of keep- 
ing the U.N. a going democratic concern, 

Conusequently, whenever the chips go 
down—which is to say, whenever the United 
States is prepared to put them down—the 
majoirty will go along, albeit with grùmbles, 
moans, or wails on our side. 

Second, h the power of the purse, 
the United States can discipline the U.N. 
whenever it threatens to act against the vital 
interests of the United States. 

Whenever the White House and the State 
Department is prepared to take a clear, firm, 
and reasonable stand on any issue brewing 
or boiling in the U.N., the majority will vote 
with us especially if they are made to under- 
stand that a “nay” vote will be tantamount 
to a vote to scuttle the UN. 

Consequently, I believe that the present 
financial crisis can be overcome if the 
United States firmly demands that the other 
114 members put their minds to work to 
find some formula which will permit the 
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Soviet Union to make a financial contribu- 
tion representing the $52.6 million it owes, 
without insisting that the Assembly invoke 
article 19. Any face-saving formula is, in 
my view, to be accepted. But what the 
United States cannot accept, both for its 
own sake, and the sake of the U.N. itself, is 
to permit the Soviets both to retain their 
vote and to welsh on their debts. This solu- 
tion of the crisis would mean that hence- 
forth every member of the U.N. would feel 
free to default with impunity, and that soon- 
er rather than Ister, the entire financial bur- 
den of the U.N. would be transferred to 
America. The U.N. would then indeed be- 
come what its hot-eyed cynical critics al- 
ready claim it is—an instrument of Soviet 
policy, subsidized by the U.S. Treasury. 

And last, the question of the admission 
of Red China. Plainly, the pros and cons 
of this enormously complex question can- 
not be properly examined at this late hour. 
Red China's Mao Tse-tung has repeatedly 
insisted that all political power comes out 
of the barrel of a gun. The admission of 
Red China, smoking gun, and now nuclear 
bomb in hand, would be s mockery of all 
that the U.N. claims to stand for. Common 
sense should tell us that we cannot let this 
happen. It would be the tragic symbol of 
the moral collapse of the U.N. And worse, it 
would be the prologue to a third world war. 
Nevertheless, sooner or later, the United 
States must face the political reality that 
the position of the Nationalist Chinese on 
Formosa has steadily deteriorated through- 
out the world, and that this fact is being 
accurately reflected in the mirror of the 
U.N. The cold political truth is that the 
government of Pelping, representing 600 to 
800 million mainland Chinese seems, for the 
foreseeable future, here to stay. And wheth- 
er in hope or in fear, the overwhelming 
majority of the U.N. members would recog- 
nize it today, except for the strong stand 
the United States has up to now taken on 
the question. But despite this stand, most 
U.N. observers agree that the time is coming, 
if not this year, the next, or the year after, 
when the Assembly will certainly defy our 
wishes and vote Red China into that body. 

This will be the most crucial vote ever 
cast in the U.N. If our stand does not 
change, the U.N. defiance of it will do ir- 
reparable damage to our international pres- 
tige. It will show that we have irretrieve- 
ably lost our predominate influence over that 
body. It will enhance the power and the 
reputation of the Red Chinese throughout 
the world. And this alone, will immeasur- 
ably compound our problems in maintaining 
peace and order in Africa and Asia. 

What can we do to avert this calamity? 

It seems to me that what is needed now, 
and most sorely, is a clear and firm state- 
ment by the President, explaining not only 
the conditions in which we will continue to 
resist Red China’s admission but also the 
conditions in which we would be willing to 
agree to it. In my view, this means that we 
must insist that we will not vote to admit 
Mao Tse-tung’s representative until: 

(a) Red China publicly agrees to keep 
hands off Vietnam; (b) agrees to neutralize 
the Formosa Straits; (c) formally abandons 
her territorial claims on her southeast Asian 
neighbors and on India and Taiwan; (d) 
agrees that Taiwan China shall remain an 


. independent nation, seated in the U.N., and 


(e) signs the test ban treaty, and following 
Moscow's ideological lead, renounces nuclear 
war as an instrument of national policy. 
But we must at the same time make it 
plain, plain, plain, that if the Assembly votes 
to admit Red China before these conditions 
are fulfilled, the United States will be left 
with only one honorable recourse—to with- 
draw its support from the United Nations. 
In conclusion, the surmounting of both 
the financial and political crisis in the U.N. 
must begin with the clear resolve of the 
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White House to bring that organization back 
to a sense of reality by reminding it that 
however desirable the U.N. 8, its existence is 
not utterly necessary to the security of the 
United States or the peace of the world, and 
that the time has now come when the United 
States has to envisage withdrawing 
from it, if its members not only wantonly 
persist in violating their own rules, but in 
making a mockery of the noble purposes for 
which the U.N. was founded. 

Especially, the President himself must now 
undertake to educate American public opin- 
ion. He must sét both the starry-eyed U.N. 
lovers and its red-eyed haters straight. He 
must explain that further compromises on 
our part are dangerous to American prestige, 
and a betrayal of the U.N. itself. He must 
also explain that if the U.N. can be brought 
to a renewed awareness of its responsibili- 
ties for peace, all nations as well as the 
United States will be the gainers. 

In short he must remind the free world 
that the last, best hope of the world is not 
the U.N. It is today, as yesterday, the gen- 
erous but clear-eyed and firm leadership of 
the United States in world affairs, even 
though that leadership can be greatly sus- 
tained and strengthened through the United 
Nations. 


The Natchez Trace Parkway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Park Service is in the process of 
planning the last segment of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway, between Nashville, Tenn., 
and Natchez, Miss. Apparently, there is 
unanimity of opinion among the local 
people that this route should follow the 
historic ridge route, rather than traverse 
a rich, productive valley, thereby tear- 
ing up farms and disrupting local living, 
including great damage to one of the 
community’s finest recreational areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from the Nashville Tennessean of 
March 3, 1965, and an editorial from the 
Nashville Banner of the same date be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
They point out the reasons why the park- 
way should follow the ridge route, where 
it historically belongs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, Mar. 3, 
1965} 


Natcuez Trace ParKway BELONGS ON OLD 
NATCHEZ TRACE 


Nashville long has looked forward to the 
approach of the Natchez Trace Parkway, but 
as the big day nears, the National Park Sery- 
ice is clouding the view with expensive im- 
practicalities, impinging upon the county's 
much needed recreation areas, and threaten- 
ing further to clutter traffic on the southern 
and western approaches to the downtown 
Nashville. 

Here's the proposition: The Federal Gov- 
ernment locates the route, the State govern- 
ment buys the 800-foot right-of-way and the 
United States builds the thoroughfare. 

There are two ways—right and wrong—for 
the last leg of the project to enter and termi- 
nate in Davidson County. 
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Although the Park Service refuses to give 
the accurate location, there is every indi- 
cation it has picked the “valley route” and 
it is wrong in every sense of the word. 


Trace was not in the valley. 
and Indians laid out the first trail and it 
was and is on Backbone Ridge west of the 
Big Harpeth lowlands. 

Cut an 800-foot swath through the highly 
developed farmlands along Old Hillsboro 
Road coming north from Leiper’s Fork, turn 
west at the Meeting of the Waters with the 
wide ribbon of parkway, come by Old Town 
and on up the Harpeth into the Vaughn's 
Road area to the steeplechase course in War- 
ner Park and you will run into big money 
and confusion. 

All the way the State will be forced to 
purchase or condemn potential subdivision 
land valued at from $500 to $1,000 or higher 
per acre. In construction the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be forced to bridge the Har- 
peth and other streams, not to mention 
overpasses above local roads and highways. 

Warner Park already is crowded. It's dif- 
ficult to find an unoccupied picnic spot in 
the summertime, If the Natchez Trace ter- 
minal and visitors’ center is located on the 
park property’ between Old Hickory Boule- 
vard and Little Harpeth River, baseball dia- 
monds and the model plane flying area will 
have to go. Where? Try and find the neces- 
sary space. 

Suppose the U.S. Park Service decides to go 
through the Warner Parks, and turn the 
tourist traffic into the already heavily trav- 
eled streets of the city of Belle Meade. At 
best the out-of-State cars would be sent in- 
to Highway 190 and Hillsboro Road, adding 
to the growing traffic and increasing the dif- 
ficulties of visitors who want to get through 
Nashville. 

Why not avoid all this extra expense and 
urban complexity? Why bring a memorial 
to a wilderness trail into town when the real 
trail in its original wilderness setting is 
nearby? 

Old Natchez Trace is on Backbone Ridge 
now. It can be trayeled on foot or horseback 
or by jeep. The highland is forested and for 
the most part undeveloped. It would not be 
as expensive as that in the valley. The ter- 
rain is picturesque and offers overlooks and 
recreation areas. 

The terminal could be in the Pasquo area, 
or the Trace parkway could stay on the 
ridge to McCrory Lane, where it could turn 
down to the Interstate Highway 40 inter- 
change. On the interstate tourists could go 
west or they could swing into Nashville, take 
the expressway system and depart on inter- 
state routes north, east, and south. 

The ridge route is correct, practical, more 
beautiful, and costs less. The State, which 
will have to buy the right-of-way must get 
busy. The board of park commissioners 
should protect the Warner Parks. The city 
of Belle Meade and metropolitan govern- 
ments cannot afford to waste time. 

Let’s locate Natchez Trace Parkway along 
old Natchez Trace, 


[From the Nashville Tennessean, Mar. 3, 
1965] 
TRACE VALLEY ROUTE PLANS PROTESTED 
(By Ralph Dawson) 

Groups of historians and engineers re- 
newed protests yesterday to the U.S. Park 
Service over the routing of the final leg of 
the Natchez Trace Parkway into Nashville. 

The Natchez Trace Association Committee 
on Location has mailed a petition urging the 
Service to consider the ridge route for 
the final 12 miles of the parkway, rather than 
the valley route being considered by the 
park board. 

Albert Ganier, historian and retired engi- 
neer, said the main reasons the association 
opposed the valley route are: 
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Research has shown that it does not fol- 
low the route of the historic Trace. 

It will cost almost seven times as much 
as the ridge route. 

It will dead-end at the south end of Percy 
Warner Park at the east edge of Edwin 
Warner Park, creating a traffic problem into 
Nashville and possible damage to park 
facilities. 

The Metro Park Board may become in- 
volved in the controversy because of the pro- 
posed entrance into Warner Parks, 

B. R. Allison, a park board member, sald 
last night he would try to bring the parkway 
routing before a meeting of the board today: 

“I intend to discuss the subject as soon 
as possible. Possibly today if we have time 
on the agenda,” Allison said. 

“I don't want it misunderstood that Im 
opposing the routing, but I am sure the park 
board would want to look at it real close 
if it infringes on the Warner Parks property.” 
he said. 

At least three middle Tennessee congress- 
men will meet with a Park Service commit- 
tee soon to discuss the parkway routing. 

Senator Ross Bass, Democrat, of Tennessee. 
said yesterday he and Representatives WIL- 
LIAM ANDERSON and RICHARD FULTON 
meet with representatives of the Service to 
discuss the Nashville route. 

Bass said the Servicé is expected to an- 
nounce the route for the parkway within the 
next few days. 

Col, M. A, Mitchell, retiréd Army engineer, 
who is cochairman of the location commit- 
tee, said the committee had been protesting 
the valley route for a year. 

Mitchell said a petition opposing the 
route and signed by 77 persons was mailed to 
Tennessee Senator ALBERT Gore last year. 

He said the association would continue to 
oppose the route through a campaign to 
Midsouth Congressmen. 

Ganier, retired engineer of design for N. C. 
& St. L. Railway, who has studied the 
Natchez Trace for 10 years, said the routing 
disagreement begins at Duck River Ridge in 
Williamson County. 

Ganler said the valley route follows closely 
the old Natchez Road, built in 1802, which 
failed as a substitute because traffic began to 
move through Franklin 3 miles to the east- 

The valley route was apparently selected 
so it would pass near the old Montpier man- 
sion, according to Ganler, who says the man- 
sion was built in 1822, years after the 
Natchez Road had become obsolete. 

Ganier said the valley route will cut 
through many large farms with excellent 
potential for suburban development 
rights-of-way acquisition for this route 
cost $635,000 compared to $92,800 for the 
ridge route. 

Ganler contends that the valley route will 
dead-end into Old Hickory Boulevard in 
Warner Park, foreing motorists to travel ® 
mile to the left or right to continue into 
Nashville, 

“If the parkway is extended through 
Warner Park, it will the park and 
defiect foreign traffic through Belle Meade, 
Ganler said. 

Ganier said the “ridge route” would follow 
Backbone Ridge, near the original Natchez 
Trace and end in the vicinity of Highway 100 
near Pasquo. 

“Any other route would not be historic,” 
he said. 

Ganter said his research of the route shows 
that the ridge route also provides the m 
scenic advantages besides eliminating the 
extra cost and traffic problem. 

The Natchez Trace Parkway was author- 
ized by Congress 15 years ago. Most of the 
work on the parkway has been in Mississippi 
with only one section of the route completed 
in Tennessee, Ganier said. 
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Medical Education—Its Meanings and 
Maladies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
Orp a very interesting discussion by Dr. 
Henry J. L. Marriott, entitled “Medical 
Education—Its Meanings and Maladies.” 
It was presented at the Fall Institute for 
the Directors of Medical Education. 
MEDICAL EpucaTion—Its MEANINGS AND MALA 

DIES 
(By Henry J. L. Marriott) 

As your practical problems are all rapidly 
being solved by the experts, I am permitting 
myself the role of the nasty gadfly and the 
luxury of philosophizing. 

Osler's sayings are full of wisdom, and 
one of his most valuable but little quoted 
Pieces of advice was “acquire the art of de- 
tachment,” Whether you are criticizing the 
article you have just written, or appraising 
the woman you think you love, or merely 
evaluating the mess that medical education 
has gotten itself into, it is helpful to stand 
back and, if you can, review the subject with 
Temote and neutral eyes. And another use- 
ful principle for critics is to be contrary— 
Canvass popular opinion and then postulate 
the opposite. Some of you may subscribe to 
Humphrey Neill's “Letter of Contrary Opin- 
ion” in which he applies his theory to the 
stock market—if you do what everyone else is 
doing, you'll probably be wrong. How valid 
that is I am not qualified to say, but if you 
apply the principle to your thinking it's not 
Only a lot of fun but it also gives you an 
excellent springboard for your critical plunge. 
Everyone says that American medical edu- 
Cation is the best in the world—so it prob- 
ably isn't. Now that's a great start. If you 
Can thus in one mental swoop free yourself 
from the shackles of conformity, you have 
gone a long way toward the goal of detach- 
ment and therefore of clear thinking. 

Let me invite you to retire with me to 
the crow’‘s-nest—it will be a little crowded 
but we shall then all be able to look down 
With a bird's-eye detachment on the busy 
bustle below. 

I am not going to talk about programs,“ 
or foreign graduates, or the town-and-gown 
syndrome, or basic sciences, or programed in- 
8truction. or any of the other fashionable 
topics. These are fussy details of super- 
Structure and there is little point in putting 
the modern finishing touches to the first- 
Class staterooms on the sun deck f there are 
gaping holes beneath the waterline. Yet that 
is what we are doing to our expensive, waste- 
ful, topheavy ship of education. 

I am not alone in this jaundiced view, 
for instance, one of our articulate writers 
addresses interns in these words: “You have 
been told, quite correctly, that it is the most 
expensive medical education in the world. 
You have been exposed for 4 years to the 
best paid professors available anywhere and 
You have been trained in a physical plant 
beyond compare. here is only one 
fault. Your education stinks.” * 

The problems we face are not of our own 
Making, Our whole educational system lacks 
discipline and rigor. As an amiable outsider 
Once remarked: “countries which, like the 
United States, have set up a considerable 
Popular instruction without any serious 


Footnotes at end of specch. 
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education, will long have to expiate- their 
error by their intellectual mediocrity, the 
vulgarity of their manners, their superficial 
spirit, their failure in general intelligence.“ “ 
And one of our own most respected and out- 
spoken educators, Hutchins, comments: 
“this seems true.“ Now, if you're getting 
ruffed, please cultivate the art of detach- 
ment. 

Let me digress for a moment while you 
cool down. There seems to be a prevalent 
misconception that medical education differs 
from other forms of education. The art of 
medical writing is often similarly vested with 
& “difference”. The truth is that neither is 
different from other kinds of education or 
writing; and if the principles of good educa- 
tion or good writing are applied by the medi- 
eal essayist, the result will be good medical 
education or good medical writing. 

What is the meaning of education? It is 
not training—an infant can be trained to 
sit on its pot. It is not learning—a dog can 
learn to beg. It is not knowledge—everyone 
has knowledge of a sort. It is not teaching 
a moron can be taught to ride a bicycle. 

Education is more than all of these. As 
you know, it comes from the Latin educere, 
to lead forth, and it implies the bringing 
out and developing of the student’s mind 
rather than the hammering of something in- 
to it, Since medicine is both art and science, 
it requires both education and training— 
training for the science and education for 
both. Unfortunately training is often em- 

at the expense of education and 
the mind is relegated to the “squirrel-like 
activity” of accumulating innumerable facts. 
Here in Florida, as those of you know who 
have visited Marincland, we train our physi- 
clans but we educate our porpoises. 

A trained mind is one that knows the 
rules and acts upon them. An educated 
mind may or may not know a formula for 
the occasion. But it has learned the art and 
science of thinking, and how to adapt its 
knowledge to new circumstances, It is flex- 
ible and able to reason; and so it can range 
freely and broadly, at ease with the known 
and the unknown, because during its educa- 
tion it has learned to find its way among 
ideas. You can be well trained, knowledge- 
able and learned yet without the ability to 
reason. The homeliest definition of educa- 
tion was given us by a cook who, when the 
distinguished mistress of the house invaded 
the kitchen and baked a loaf of bread, said: 
That's what education means—to be able to 
do what you've never done before.“? And 
G. K. Chesterton's pithy comment on the 
aim of education was: “I do not mind 
whether they can put two and two together 
in the mathematical sense: I am content if 
they can put two and two together in the 
metaphorical sense.” * 

So much for what education is or ought 
to be. Now what do we expect of it in medi- 
cine? 

MAJOR MALADIES 


When I compare the image of what I would 
like to find in my personal physician with 
what our educational system is producing, I 
find it disturbing, to say the least. Maybe 
you don't feel like this, but I am old-fash- 
loned and humanly frail enough to want an 
intelligent man, with commonsense by the 
barrel. He must have time to talk to me or 
I shall lose confidence in him. He must be 
careful, considerate, conservative, and com- 
municative. Not too scientific, but with 
enough sense and science to know when he 
needs help. He must be a critical thinker, 
impervious to the blandishments of those 
who have something to sell. I am still look- 
Ing for him. 

Obviously no system can produce nothing 
but paragons, but a good system ought to be 
able to produce a majority with most of the 
desirable physicianly qualities, A few days 
ago a friend of mine who has had a wide 
experience with doctors was giving vent to 
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her feelings about them: “I can forgive their 
not knowing, but their not caring I cannot 
forgive.” I asked her what she thought about 
the prospect of computer diagnosis. “Peo- 
ple don’t want to be diagnosed by a machine; 
but I must say, if I can get the same service 
from a machine, maybe quicker and cheaper, 
and without getting my feelings hurt, then 
T'U buy it.” 

I would say that the first major malady 
of medical education is loss of the human 
touch. This is a gaping hole beneath the 
waterline. 

The idea that diagnosticians may be re- 
placed by computers is no idle dream. The 
vanguard of such replacements are already 
in our camp. The scope and accuracy of a 
diagnosing computer is staggering when com- 
pared with the fumbling inadequacies of even 
the well-educated and well-informed mind. 
The only edge that we mortais: have, and 
can always have, over these looming monsters 
in the human touch. But unless our doctors 
show real devotion to their patients, taking 
superhuman pains to understand and coun- 
sel them—and this is the real, almost lost, 
art of medicine—they will be decidedly in- 
ferior to their electronic rivals. So far as one 
can now see, it will not be possible to teach 
a machine culture, taste, discrimination, and 
the pursuit of excellence. If we are to pre- 
serve our place in the sun, we must hang on 
to these precious human qualities by which 
we can maintain at least a dwindling su- 
periority over mechanical medicos. 

The second major malady I would lke 
to draw attention to is the prevalence of 
uncritical thinking which is presumably the 
direct result of faulty education. The mo- 
tives, methods, and conciusions of even some 
of our biggest names in are fre- 
quently open to question. Peter Salisbury, 
whom some of you probably know was a fine 
original thinker and researcher, puts it 
strongly: “Devastating overall effects are 
caused by the authoritarian, undisciplined, 
self-centered habits of thought which are in- 
culcated into future doctors by many prom- 
inent teachers who have given up even the 
pretense of objective scientific standards.“ T 

A scientist, who deserved the name, was 
being driven along a country road. By way 
of conversation his companion ventured: “I 
see Farmer Angus has shorn his sheep.” 
“Yes,” came the reply, “it does appear, from 
here, that those sheep have been shorn on 
this side.” Nothing short of this degree of 
objectivity is scientific, 

All around us are examples of uncritical 
thinking in the everyday practice of medi- 
cine. I shall be content to give but three 
of the most glaring and commonplace ex- 
amples: 

1. The pharmaceutical farce: We daily 
fall prey to Osler's “peripatetic sirens" who 
woo us with sugared tales of tablets, I con- 
ducted a little research into hospital pre- 
scriptions a few weeks ago. So far as I know, 
the digitalis glycosides have many vaunted 
but no proved therapeutic advantages over 
the leaf as an oral preparation. One-half 
milligram of digoxin—which seems now to be 
the prevailing fashion—costs 12 times as 
much as 0.1 gram digitalis leaf. Ata hospital 
in Tampa that caters solely to indigent pa- 
tients, 8800 a year is spent on digoxin for 
outpatients; an equivalent amount of leaf 
would cost less than $70. If all their pa- 
tients were maintained on the leaf instead 
of digoxin, we would save $730 a year. Sup- 
pose, conservatively, that 1,000 hospitals 
across the country had the same tale to tell: 
nearly three-quarter million dollars could be 
saved by using the equally effective leaf. 
Admittedly that is only peanuts. 

I found that the same hospital was spend- 
ing $22,000 a year on a certain tranquilizer 
for outpatients. Nationally, tranquilizers 
are second only to antibiotics in their vol- 
ume of sales. Now let me read you a few 
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extracts from a recent critical appraisal of 
the tranquilizers: * 

“In general, in sufficiently large doses— 
that is 600 milligrams of chlorpromazine a 
day—the phenothiazines have very modest 
detectable actions in quietening disturbed 
patients, to a greater extent than occurs with 
dummies. A very large part of any observed 
improvement occurs also in patients treated 
with dummies, and the main benefit appears 
to be attributable to therapeutic optimism, 
to the increased attention devoted to patients 

when a trial is in progress, and perhaps to 
interactions between patients. It is prob- 
ably undesirable to give larger doses of the 
phenothiazines to outpatients than those 
that have been already tested, and on the 
evidence it looks as though their use for this 
Purpose is a rather expensive and mildy 
poisonous way of administering a placebo. 
In contrast to the results on hospital in- 
patients, proper trials of phenothiazines on 
neurotic outpatients have often shown no 
greater benefit that with placebos. The evi- 
dence about the remaining tranquilizers is 
equally discouraging, except for those that 
are less than a year or two old and so are the 
subject only of enthusiastic and not yet of 
critical reports, The simplest conclusion 
from all the evidence is that barbiturates are 
better than any other drugs for the treat- 
ment of anxious patients, and as they have 


been used for much longer thelr possible 


dangers are happily much more likely to be 
fully known. Conclusions: in spite of much 
enthusiasm and propaganda tranquilizing 
drugs have very limited effects. * * +” 

If I may paraphrase a sentiment of Oliver 
Wendell Homies: If all the tranquilizers in 
the world were dumped into the ocean, it 
would be as much better for the human race 
as it would be worse for the fishes. 

To return to the Tampa hospital and its 
tranguilized patients you will agree that 
probably half of the patients needed no 
medication at all. But let’s be charitable 
and assume that they all required something 
and were given phenobarbital instead in 
equivalent amounts at a cost of $1,500. Over 
$20,000 of our taxpayer’s money would be 
saved and H this could be duplicated in 1,000 
hospitals the saving would be over $20 mil- 
lion. This is but one drug; multiply the 
effects and it seems perfectly obvious that 
with educated prescribing and without tap- 
ping any other source of funds, we could 
build several medical schools every year with 
the resulting savings. One of the most im- 
portant functions of a doctor is “to educate 
the masses not to take medicines.”* We do 
just the opposite and the casualty rate is 
rising. 


2 To hold a drowning man’s head under 
water we all agree is un-Hippocratean and 
un-American. Yet the equivalent practice 
is rampant among our New World Hip- 
pocrateses. All over the country people 
with pulmonary edema are being put to bed. 
This may not finish them off, but it makes 
it a little harder for them to stay alive. All 
the instincts of patients with cleft heart 
failure, all the observations of observant 
physicians and all our knowledge of physiol- 
ogy tell us that the best position for such 
a patient is sitting bolt upright with feet 


dangerously 
dyspneic patient propped miserably in bed 
with trunk almost at right angles to horribly 
horizontal legs—a that a trained 
athlete with easy breathing would not toler- 
ate for long. 

3. We accept the word of milk manufac- 
turers that bottles are as good as breasts. 
Yet it is high treason against nature to 
assume that the crinkled hemispheres of the 
frail human nutritionist’s brain can concoct 
a food as whole and good for newborns as 
the two divinely smoother hemispheres 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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created for the purpose. And this of course 
is quite apart from the physiologic, psycho- 
logic and probably cancer-avoiding benefits 
that the nursing mother derives. We are 80 
uncritical and gullible that, when the man- 
ufacturers of syringes for artificial insemina- 
tion assure us (with Madison Avenue zeal) 
that it is just as satisfying for the female 
and much healthier for the male to avoid 
intimate contact, it will really not surprise 
me if we cast aside the universal experience 
of our ancestry and the witness of our own 
senses, endorse the manufacturers’ claim and 
forgo the natural climax of our passions. 

I submit that any learned profession that 
permits such fundamental flaws in its col- 
lective thinking and practices to go virtually 
unchallenged while It pata itself on the back 
for its scientific achievements and giggles 
with glee at the advent of a gimmicklike 
programed instruction, is enjoying the pre- 
carious equilibrium of an elephant perched 
on a picket fence 

MINOR MALADIES 

Now I shall briefly run through some rela- 
tively minor maladies which fram my detach- 
ment in the Crow's Nest, have seemed to 
represent some of the more glaring Inferior- 
ities of our system. 

The inadequate gradient 

It is common practice to entrust much of 
the teaching of young medicos to their im- 
mediate seniors. The sophomore resident 
teaches the freshman intern; the junior at- 
tending teaches the resident. This is all 
right up to a point but, without belittling 
the admitted values of an almost contempo- 
rary preceptor, the practice is greatly over- 
done. Residents are not the best teachers 
for interns. For many reasons the bigger 
the gradient of wisdom between teacher and 
taught the better. You cannot expect the 
almost blind to keep the sightless out of the 
potholes. Unhappily one so often hears the 
physician in the prime of his forties or fif- 
ties, Just when he has become old enough 
and experienced enongh to have earned the 
privilege to teach, complain that he has had 
enough of it and wants to turn it over to the 
younger men. This abdication is bad for 
him as well as for everyone else. 

One might remind these middle-aged 
would-be abdicants that the primary mean- 
ing of the title they bear, doctor, is teacher, 
not physician (from Latin docere, to teach); 
and that they have really just reached the 
prime point of their professional skill and 
experience that fits them for the privilege 
of educating their colleagues. Osler pointed 
out that “commonsense fibers are seldom 
medullated before 40.“ Until the attitude 
is commonplace among our elder statesmen 
that the role of teacher is a privileged one, 
our system of education will continue to be 
second rate. In other educational systems, 
the brunt of the teaching of medical stu- 
dents falls upon the willing shoulders of the 
veterans who remember their Hippocratic 
obligations and jealously guard the prerog- 
atives of their seniority. 

Improper emphasis : 

In the gilded halls of our medical aca- 
deme, laurels go to the researcher and writer, 
not the teacher. The excellent teacher, who 
engages in no research, is decidedly lower in 
the hierarchy than the successful researcher 
who has no teaching in him. Many such 
men have little knowledge of the practice of 
medicine and so our young aspirants are ex- 
posed to the ivory tower utterances of im- 
practical impractitioners. If you want the 
best in teaching you must create a system 
which will reward the man who toils in the 
teaching vineyard as highly as the one who 
moves with princely tread among his bub- 
bling vats and electronic recorders.“ 

Money, a visiting German said of us. ts 
the most important thing in America med- 


it, and the older ones have nightmares that 
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they will lose it in lawsuits. Indeed money 
is often a positive obstacle to the pursuit of 
excellence in education because you can buy 
so much with it, including scientific integ- 
rity and bias, and because it is much more 
readily available for the researcher than the 
teacher. Academic promotion and size of sal- 
ary for full-time teachers should be based. 
“not on published experimental work but 
on their scholarly knowledge and their ability 
to stimulate young minds to combine scien- 
tific knowledge and human understanding 
in the patient's care.“ 
Faculty onus 

It is a mistake to penalize a conscientious 
faculty member for doing his job well. Yet 
this is what happens, with the result that 
the teachers are encouraged to turn in 
shoddier, less conscientious performance. I 
learned my lesson my first year of full-time 
teaching. In June I flunked an obviously 
inadequate student. What happened? In- 
stead of his staying deservedly flunked, the 
dean sent the boy to me for a most uncom- 
fortable interview to find out why I had 
flunked him; next I was requested by the 
dean to organize a summer refresher course 
for the boy so that his grades could be 
reconsidered in September. So, as a result 
of my appropriate and conscientious action, 
I suffered the discomAture of an embarrass- 
ing interview and then forfeited many hours 
that summer to work with an inept student 
who hated my guts and who was unfit 
become a practitioner, 

The year-tight system 

This overlaps with my last point. It is 
a much more serious thing to flunk a boy 
in this country because he has to repeat a 
whole year. In Europe, where flunking 18 
commonplace, the student is delayed only 
3 or at the most 6 months before he 15 
entitled to another crack at the examination. 
Examinations are a necessary evil and should 
be kept to a minimum; but if they are to 
be administered they should be realistic and 
impartially graded by an extramural exam” 
iner. Further, all examinations aimed at 
assessing the candidate's clinical qualifica- 
tions should include bedside exercises and 
should not be based on his ability or luck 
at putting crosses in the right squares. 

Chickens in controversy 


Frank and open criticism is healthy. It 
curbs extravagant claims and unsup: 
dogma. But we seem to be unduly timid 
about chastising each other in public, expos 
ing faulty research, and otherwise taking our 
colleagues to task. What frank criticism 15 
offered usually cowers behind the anonymity 
of editorial boards. A freer exchange of views 
and disagreements would further knowledge 
In the absence of open dispute, it is amaz- 
ing how long mistakes can be perpetuated: 
Aristotle's four-legged flies buzzed blissfully 
on into the 15th century A.D. 

The proper remedy of our creeping ms 
must, however, begin before medical school- 
Wilder Penfield says: 

“Allow me a sidelong glance at university 
education. The initial training of physicians 
is, all too often * , deficient on the side 
of the humanities. It is not enough for 
universities to train the medical students in 
basic science and in technique. He 
should read foreign languages. He should 
be able to express himself in good English, 
He should read it and write it. He should 
learn to enjoy some aspect of Literature 
have some hobby in the arts. These are not 
undue requirements for a man who is to be 
spiritual counselor to educated men 
women as well as the keeper of 
bodies.” u 

As another increasingly prominent educa” 
tor insists: All universities should insist on 
one minimum standard for all their de- 
grees * * * that the candidate should be 
able to write lucidly and grammatically in at 
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least one language, preferably his own.” * 
Write indeed. At the end of 4 years at the 
university and as many in medical school 
they can't even spell. I found all these mis- 
carriages in a single manuscript: effevescent, 
errythematosis, errythema nodosa, insiduous, 
tampanard, dilitation, proceedure, dicum- 
eral, benifical. 

This was a four-authored monster sub- 
mitted in final form, impeccably typed, to 
One of our leading national journals, Ad- 
mittedly four people can't write a paper any 
More than they can drive a car, but you 
Might except one of the four members of 
the intelligensia with arts“ and medical 
degrees to spot and correct one or two of 

ese howlers. 

You may say impatiently that spelling 
doesn't matter * * * so long as the reader 
knows what you mean. But I would remind 
you that the three pillars of style are brevity, 
the accurate use of words, and accurate spell- 
Ing, Style is worth cultivating and has prop- 
erly been called the good manners of writ- 
ing, To the educated reader, the misspeller 
appears gauche. Robert Louls Stevenson 
Says that the difficulty in writing is “to affect 
(your reader) precisely as you wish.” If he 
thinks you're gauche, that’s probably not 
What you wish. 

We cannot go on ignoring the rust and 
holes beneath the waterlines. Reforms must 
be inspired from the top but they must be- 
gin at the bottom and our whole educational 
System needs drastic revamping. 

One of the most important things to at- 
tend to is the use and abuse of leisure at all 
Ages. Two thousand years ago Virgil gave 
Us the secret of leisure. Some of you may 
remember his happy shepherd, Tityrus, lying 
in the shade of a tree playing on his pas- 
toral pipe. A passing friend asks him why 
he isn’t working and he replies: God gave 
Me this leisure.” Leisure is the most im- 
Portant time we have—and it is largely 
Wasted. It is God given and then it is man 
Spoiled. The way to enjoy time is to fill It, 
Not kill it. We are a leisure-murdering peo- 
ple, and the alarming thing is that our lel- 
Sure time has tripled in the last 75 years. 

leisure, more murder. 

Boredom is the stifling sin of so-called 
Civilization. Most people are bored without 
Tealizing it. It is only when they have 
learned the exhilaration of flexing the sinews 
Of their minds that they realize how dull life 
Used to be. And how few learn this life- 
giving lesson. Most of our busy little people 
impress me that they are striving to achieve 
a vacuum, 

If the situation is to be salvaged, there 
Must be a lively renaissance. At present 
Only 1 in 300 adult Americans ever reads a 
Serious book and the average family leaves 
its television babbling for 30% hours a week. 
A steady canned diet of newspapers, maga- 
zines, the unfunny funnies, radio and tele- 
Vision lacks essential mental vitamins; minds 

t are fed on it inevitably suffer deficiency 
ases and lose their ability to think and 
pason, Just as a trooper must be kept fit 
Or the stresses of battle by field exercises, so 
dur minds, if they are to function at their 
when called upon, must be kept fit by 
rentious exertion. Our muscles of think- 
ng are atrophied from disuse. The only 
t for our educational system, and indeed 
Or our civilization, is to relearn the joy of 
Using our own inner resources. People who 
ignore the lessons of history are forced to re- 
Peat them and we are drifting, or rather jet- 
— into a backwater of soft indolence, 
ental and physical, such as ied to the 
all of previous great civilizations. 
eme imperative reforms at the medical 
(1) ¢ seem obvious from the crow's nest. 
Sto aracter, not grades, must be the touch- 
e of student selection (perhaps even 
will important Is the selection of those who 
tics Judge their character). The characteris- 
that I would pay most attention to are: 
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(a) personality, that indefinable quality that 
plays such an important role in relationships 
with others; (b) spirit of curlosity; (c) zeal 
for self-education; and (d) use of leisure. 
(2). The content of curricula should be cut 
down by unbiased selectivity. There is too 
much deadwood in the curriculum now and 
the information “explosion” leaves me undis- 
mayed. Additional facts will do us little 
good anyhow unless we learn the principles 
and attitudes that will make us better doc- 
tors. (3) Emphasis’ must be shifted from 
fact storing and placed on the science of 
logical unbiased thinking; and, by example 
and precept, doctors must be imbued with 
the priceless qualities of considerateness and 
gentleness which are the essence of good 
manners. (4) Physicians in the making must 
be to the humanizing humanities in 
significant depth. (5) Money must be less 
avaliable, since ideals are demonstrably 
choked with dollars, A few of the right men 
with a lot less dollars could do a far better 
educational job. 

I have no enthusiasm for treating cancer 
of the lung with cough syrup. Nor am I in 
favor of treating the ills of medical educa- 
tion with sugared phrases. I believe the 
debilitating disease that has education in its 
malignant grasp must be exorcised with 
despatch or we will have a corpse on our 
hands. Diseases desperate grown by des- 
perate appliance are relieved, Or not at all.” 

The only hope for our patient is to realize 
what is happening, appreciate its importance, 
and get off our complacent fannies and do 
something about it. 
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“The Water Poachers” in the Imperial 
Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 
oF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 


February 13, 1965, issue of America mag- 
azine contains an article entitled The 
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Water Poachers,” by Father James Viz- 
zard. The article concludes with the pro- 
phetic statement: 

It is not at all impossible that even the 
longstanding and flagrant violation of the 
law in the Imperial Valley will finally be 
resolved. 


When Father Vizzard wrote this article 
in November 1964 there was scarcely a 
hint that the Department of the Interior 
was ready to move in on the Imperial 
Valley, Calif., excess-land owners. But 
on December 31, 1964, the Secretary of 
the Interior, Stewart Udall, approved 
and released a formal opinion by the De- 
partment’s Solicitor, Frank J. Barry, 
which states that despite 30 years of non- 
enforcement, the reclamation law's 160- 
acre limitation does, indeed, apply to the 
privately owned lands in the Imperial 
Valley. On the same day, the Secretary 
instructed the Bureau of Reclamation to 
begin implementing the opinion. 

It can hardly be expected that those 
whom Father Vizzard calls “the Imperial 
Valley land barons” will accept this rul- 
ing without a bitter and lengthy strug- 
gle, both in and out of the courts. In- 
tense pressure undoubtedly will be placed 
on the Congress for legislation to reverse 
the Department's decision. Truly, the 
coalition of conscience and power of 
which Father Vizzard speaks has its 
work cut out for it. f 

I agree fully with the views expressed 
by Father Vizzard in “The Water Poach- 
ers,” and I ask unanimous consent that 
his interesting and thought-provoking 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WATER POACHERS: LARGE LANDOWNERS IN 
WESTERN DESERT AREAS FICHT To KEEP SUB- 
SIDIMED IRRIGATION : 

(By James L. Vizzard) 

Irrigation and reclamation in the arid areas 
of the West are not of much interest to 
people in other parts of the country, but they 
should be. Over the 62 years since the pas- 
sage of the Federal Reclamation Act, billions 
of dollars of tax money have been spent to 
build an impressive array of massive dams 
and wide-ranging canal systems, which have 
generated vast quantities of hydroelectric 
power and have provided irrigation water for 
millions of acres of parched land. 

Anyone who has ever visited Hoover Dam 
on the Colorado River, Grand Coulee on the 
Columbia, and Shasta on the Sacramento 
knows the size—and can estimate the cost— 
of these projects. Anyone who has ever 
driven through the San Joaquin and Im- 
perial Valleys of California, the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona, or the Columbia Basin of 
Washington has seen how publicly subsidized 
water has turned deserts into lush garden 
spots. 

A farmer from Iowa, however, or a subur- 
banite from Connecticut might well wonder 
why the Federal Government should be in- 
yolved in such activities. Why, they might 
ask, should all the Nation's taxpayers be re- 
quired to pay for these vast facilities, which 
benefit primarily the people of limited areas 
of the West? Why should not the develop- 
ment of these resources be left to the States 
or to private enterprise? 

The irrigation and reclamation program 
under the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Department of the Interior had its start in 
the Reclamation Act of 1902. The proponents 
of the legislation made it very clear why the 
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national interest justified Federal involve- 
ment in the development of land and water 
resources in the Western States. They 
pointed out that, in the 40 years between the 
passage of the Homestead Act of 1862 and 
the turn of the century, hundreds of millions 
of acres of federally owned land had been 
homesteaded to build the base of a produc- 
tive farm economy and solid rural commu- 
nities. The only public lands still available 
for preemption in 1902 were the desert and 
semiarid areas of the West, which were use- 
less without an adequate and dependable 
water supply. It was in the national interest. 
they ek Sg to open up these potentially 
productive areas to settlement and develop- 
ment through federally financed irrigation 
projects. 

The sponsors of the bill were also convinced 
that the Nation's economic, social, and politi- 
cal welfare would be enhanced by spreading 
the family-farm pattern to the privately held 
lands of the Western States. As any reader 
of “Westerns” knows, that area was then 
dominated by huge ranches built on old 
Spanish grants, on the consolidation of land 
grants to Civil War veterans, and on the 
millions of acres conceded to the builders of 
transcontinental rafiroads. 

The framers of the Reclamation Act of 
1902, backed by the vigorous support of 
President Theodore Roosevelt and the major- 
ity of Congress, quite deliberately Intended 
to break up these vast estates, and to open 
up these new areas as well as public lands to 
a prosperous agriculture in the traditional 
American pattern. They explicitly stated 
this in the basic objectives of the reclama- 
tion law: the promotion of the family farm 
and the prevention of land and water mo- 
nopoly. It was the overriding value to the 
Nation of these objectives, they felt, that 
justified the vast expenditures of Federal 
funds in the irrigation and reclamation 
projects of the West. The Reclamation Act 
of 1902 was, in a sense, a land reform law, 
a law intended both as a preventive and as 
& curative measure. 

The specific requirement of the act that 
was expected to guarantee the achievement 
of its objectives was the so-called acreage 
limitation provision. Water from a federally 
financed project could be delivered to no 
more than 160 acres of land in a single own- 
ership. If a private owner of land in excess 
of 160 acres within an Irrigation project 
wished to receive water for all his land, he 
could do so by signing a recordable contract 
to dispose of the excess within a period desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Interior, usu- 
ally 10 years. In that case, an antispecula- 
tion provision of the law required that the 
sale of such excess lands should be at a price 
that prescinded from the availability of pub- 
licly subsidized water. Of course, if the 
large landholder decided not to accept proj- 
ect water for more than the allowable 160 
acres, he could continue to hold and use his 
excess lands as he chose. It was expected, 
however, that most excess landholders would 
sign recordable contracts and before the end 
of the 10 years dispose of their excess lands. 
Thus the opportunity would be created to 
establish what the law intended; namely, a 
pattern of properous family farms. 

In its 62-year history, the reclamation 
program has developed and delivered water 
to approximately 8 million irrigated acres in 
95 projects. In the Columbis Basin alone, 
the Grand Coulee provides subsidized water 
for half a million acres in family farms, and 
in future years, this benefit will be extended 
to another half million acres. 

The program then, has created new and 

us family farms where they did not 
formerly exist and has strengthened the fam- 
ily-farm pattern where it had been tradi- 
tional but had been threatened by an in- 
adequate water supply. Where before were 
only vast stretches of arid land, there are 
now tens of thousands of stable family farms, 
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for the most part producing nonsurplus 
fruits and vegetables and adding immeasur- 
ably to the quality and quantity of the 
American diet. 

Why then should the reclamation program 
be in trouble? The answer must be brief 
and blunt: it is because of the conduct of 
very large-scale landowners, who clearly rec- 
ognize the bonanza in subsidized water and 
intend to have it for themselves despite the 
clear intent of law. 

Project construction loans are interest 
free. As anyone knows who has financed a 
home, that waiving of interest over the usual 
40-year payout period equals a grant of the 
original cost of the project (the interest, of 
course, is paid by the Federal Government, 
1e., the taxpayers). Moreover, revenue from 
hydroelectric power generated by multipur- 
pose dams carries a large part of repayment 
for the whole project, including irrigation 
water. Finally, a part of the cost of many 
projects is allocated to fish, wildlife, recrea- 
tion, navigation, and flood control, and there- 
fore is not repaid by water users, It has been 
calculated that in the semidesert areas of 
California and Arizona the subsidy amounts 
to about $1,000 an acre of irrigable land. 

It is mo wonder, then, that such large 
landowners as the Southern Pacific Rallroad; 
with its hundreds of thousands of acres, are 
delighted at the prospect that the Nation’s 
taxpayers will provide them with water. 

It is nothing new, of course, for excess 
owners to attempt to circumvent and pervert 
the law. The Imperial Valley of California 
stands as a flagrant example of their success. 
This empire of some half-million acres, east 
of San Diego on the Mexican border, is the 
fief of a handful of baronial owners, many of 
whose holdings range in the thousands of 
acres, 

These rugged individualists, who have 
profited so freely at the public expense, have 
for decades defied the acreage limitation of 
reclamation law. Beneficiaries of vast 
amounts of subsidized Colorado River water 
made available by public expenditure on the 
Boulder Canyon project and the All-Ameri- 
can Canal (water that southern California 
cities would now dearly love to have for 
their expanding populations and industries), 
they have built an economy in the valley 
that takes continued violation for granted. 
This economy ls one of absentee landlordism. 
ever-increasing size of operation, disappear- 
ance of smaller family-type farms and busi- 
nesses, and ruthless exploitation of seasonal 
farm labor—in other words, the exact op- 
posite of the result that Federal participation 
in the development of the western land and 
water resources was intended to produce. 

Their case rests on the politically suspect 
and undoubtedly illegal administrative rul- 
ing given by the lame-duck Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, only a few 
days before he went out of office with Her- 
bert Hoover in 1933. In one of his last of- 
ficial actions, Secretary Wilbur gladdened 
the hearts and fattened the pocketbooks 
of the Imperial Valley land barons by ignor- 
ing the clear intent of the law and declaring 
Imperial exempt from acreage limitation. 

Since then, the Inaction of subsequent ad- 
ministrations has been explained by ration- 
alizations ranging from Interior Secretary 
Krug's statement of 1948:.“We feel that we 
must allow that inconsistency * * * to con- 
tinue,” to Secretary Udali's 1962 admission: 
“The continuing press of other matters has 
caused us to defer current study of the Im- 
perial situation.” 

The plain fact is that the Imperial excess 
landholders are wealthy and politically pow- 
erful, and, at least up until now, in the ab- 
sence of organized and effective protests from 
concerned citizens, no Secretary of the In- 
terior has felt strong enough to take them 
on. As is indicated later in this article, how- 
ever, some action may be hoped for in the 
near future. 


The Imperial Valley stands not as an iso- 
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lated example but rather as a pattern and 
an inspiration encouraging excess owners in 
other projects to devise their own ways of 
circumventing reclamation law. Never have 
they mounted a direct assault on the princi- 
ple of Imitation—which would most certain- 
ly arouse sleeping public opinion, Rather 
they have learned to delay, to exploit care- 
fully planted loopholes in the congressional 
acts authorizing their projects, to seek ex- 
emptions based usually on the purported in- 
adequacy of a 160-acre holding (despite the 
fact that the capital value of such an irri- 
gated unit in California may go as high as 
$300,000). 

In the Central Valley of California, the 
scene of by far the most grandiose irriga- 
tion schemes, a convenient geological fea- 
ture of the area is commonly utilized by the 
exceedingly large landowners to benefit from 
but evade the effects of the law. 

Underlying millions of acres of this enor- 
mously fertile but semidesert land is a vast 
underground reservoir into which natural 
forces have poured water for countless cen- 
turies, In recent decades, however, 
of trrigation pumps have been sucking this 
reservoir dry to such an extent that in many 
localities the overlying earth has subsided a 
dozen feet or more, As the underground wa- 
ter table has sunk ever deeper, the cost of 
pumping the diminishing water supply has 
become almost prohibitive. 

In the face of such potential disaster, the 
large landholders of the area have not de- 
pended on their own well-publicized free en- 
terprise, but rather have looked to the Fed- 
eral Government for relief. What they have 
attempted in the Westlands Water District 
may serve as an example of their tactics. 

This district, large though it fs, is only 2 
small part of the 4 million acres on the west 
and south sides of the San Joaquin Valley- 
in central California, almost all of which 18 
owned In exceedingly large private holdings- 
The following table lists the major owner 
ships in this area. 


Acres 
Kern County Land co 348, 026. 46 
Standard Oil Co. of California... 218, 485. 43 
Southern Pacific RR. o 201, 851. 00 
Tejon Ranch 168, 631.07 
Boston Ranch 37, 555. 58 


Other private holdings (over 
1,000 acres each owner) . 1. 323, 821.57 


The Westlands District comprises 352,000 
irrigable acres. The pattern of ownership 
is comparable to that of the area of w 
it is a part. The Southern Pacific Railroad. 
for instance, owns over 60,000 acres within 
the district and another 60,000 acres in the 
immediately adjacent West Plains District, 
which is expected soon to be incorporated 
into Westlands. 

With consummate political skill, the 
powerful owners of these vast acreages have 
persunded Congress to appropriate a half- 
billion dollars to construct the San Luis 
project, s combination of dams, canals, reser- 
voirs, and distribution systems, to collect 
water in northern California and trans 
it to the parched land of the Central Valley- 
By legislation and administrative leger- 
demain, the large landowners were able to 
have half the San Luis area declared 3 
“State” service area and therefore presum“ 
ably exempt from the Federal 160-acre limi- 
tation. The other half, the Westlands “Fed- 
eral” service area, required another devic® 
to achieve their objective of benefit without 
limitation, That device has been an 8p- 
parently innocuous clause in the Wes 
water service and distribution system con- 
tracts, a so-called “unavoidable” clause. 
Stripped of legal and geological complica- 
tions, this clause asserts that if the under- 
ground water table should be im 
through the operations of the San Luis proj- 
ect (this is a chief and explicit purpose of 
the project) whether through the seepage 
of surface water or through the cessation of 
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Pumping by those who receive surface water, 
then this very sizable and clearly intended 
benefit to the excess-landowners would be 
Considered “unavoidable” and therefore not 
in violation of reclamation law. 

But for the alert, effective protest of a 
handful of concerned citizens and organiza- 
tions, this maneuver most likely would have 
Succeeded and the Southern Pacific and 
Other corporate owners would have been 
enabled to euchre taxpayers out of hundreds 
Of millions of dollars while destroying the 
Very justification for Federal reclamation 
Activities, Early in 1964, an informal coali- 
tion of conscience and power was formed, 
including the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, AFL-CIO,- National Farmers 
Union, National Grange, National Rural 
Electric Co-operative Association, and others, 
all organizations that have a long-time com- 
Mitment to the basic purpose of reclamation 
law. When the coalition's initial protests to 
the Department of the Interlor were ignored, 
a Senate hearing was requested. Largely 
through the intervention of Senator GAY- 

-Lorp NELSON, of Wisconsin, the request was 
Granted. Although the testimony before the 
Senate Interior Committee, chaired for this 
hearing by Senator NELSON, was overwhelm- 
ingly against the Westlands contract and fo- 
Cused particular criticism on the “unavoid- 
Able“ clause, the Department of the Interior 
and the Westlands spokesmen kept insisting 
that everything was legal and proper. 

Realizing, therefore, that this avenue of 
Protest was a dead-end street, the coalition 
Shifted its efforts to the White House. In 
addition to a flood of letters, personal visits 
On the issue were paid to the President by, 
among others, George Meany, Walter Reu- 
ther, Jim Patton, and Clyde Ellis, In blunt 

these stanch allies of President John- 
on told him that the whole reclamation 
Program was in danger because of the West- 
lands contract. Each of the letters and visi- 
tors made it unmistakably clear that unless 

circumvention of the law was rectified, 
the friendly and effective support of these 
Organizations and others would be with- 
drawn from the reclamation program, which 
Would thus almost surely be killed. 

Sensitive as ever to opposition, particu- 
larly that of friends, President Johnson 
acted swiftly and decisively, He ordered 
Secretary Udall not to sign the Westlands 
Contract until it had been renegotiated to 
Satisfy the coalition’s objections. As a re- 
Sult, over a period of several months, repre- 
Sentatives of the interested organizations 

frequent and extended discussions with 
Secretary Udall and his staff. 

The coalition's efforts finally met with suc- 
Cess when, on October 7, 1964, 

dall approved a Department memorandum 
that laid down the. lines along which the 
Contract was to be renegotiated. By appar- 
ently unintended irony, the text of this 
Memorandum was published as an appendix 
to the printed hearing on the Westlands con- 

t, which the Senate Interior Committee 
in late October. Everything in the 
Memorandum refutes and contradicts the 
ny submitted by the Department at 

the hearing. 

Thus, the Westlands conflict seems to have 
been solved. But the problem of a genuine 
and effective enforcement of reclamation law 
Still persists. The stakes obviously are very 
high and the powerful excess landowners of 

West don't give up easily. They can be 
expected on the San Luis and other projects 
to attempt to devise other means of circum- 
Venting the law. 

There are, however, several reasons for 
hoping that the law's basic purpose, the pro- 
Motion of the family farm and the preven- 
tion of land and water monopoly, will be 

r protected and enforced in the future. 
first reason is the surprising power the 
Coalition was able to exercise once it got or- 
and moving. A second reason is the 
®Pparently sincere conversion of the admin- 
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istrators of the Department of the Interior. 
Now that they know that anything less than 
full enforcement will receive massive and 
effective protest and that their attemtps to 
enforce the law and public policy will be 
backed by both conscience and power, they 
seem willing to move decisively in that di- 
rection—and to judge themselves capable 
of doing so. It is not at all impossible that 
even the longstanding and flagrant viola- 
tion of the law in the Imperial Valley will 
finally be resolved. 


A Great American and Newspaperman 
Passes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most outstanding newspapermen in 
the history of Indiana passed away last 
week in Rochester, Minn. Don F. Datis- 
man, by reason of his ability and his 
capability to exercise commonsense and 
judgment on local, national and inter- 
national problems, occupied a position 
high in the newspaper world. 

The following editorial by H. B. Sny- 
der, publisher of the Gary, Ind., Post- 
Tribune, does ample justice to a great 
American: 

Don F. Datisman—He Was 4 Fam Man 


Don F. Datisman was a fair man. Let's 
put it this way— 

A newspaper’s editorial columns are cus- 
tomarily anonymous. They are not always 
impersonal. 

For many years the personality of Don F. 
Datisman played a major role in shaping the 
Post-Tribune's editorial columns. It was a 
strong personality. Yet, in its editorial role, 
it was also as impersonal as a personality 
can be. 

He was guided, in his very great help in 
shaping and expressing editorial opinion, by 
what be considered best for his community, 
and his community was a system of outward 
moving concentric circles—the newspaper, 
the city of Gary, the northwest Indiana area, 
the State, the Nation, and the world, 

He was a deeply sympathetic man, but for 
one failing he could never show sympathy. 
He could not sympathize with any betrayal 
of a public trust. He was ruthless, and 
advocated ruthlessness, in attacks on corrup- 
tion in public office, though he might later 
display a personal sympathy for the person 
involved. 

He was a brother to his fellow man. His 
was the firm conviction that a man‘s color 
or a man's creed or a man's nationality 
should have no bearing on that man’s 
chances. Don Datisman believed America 
was built on equality of opportunity and he 
pushed that as both his personal creed and 
as this newspaper's creed. 

He was first of all a newspaperman, but 
in the finest sense of the word. He believed 
im crusading for the public good, but he was 
quick to discourage anyone who conceived 
a short-lived crusade bullt on sensationalism 
for the sake of selling papers. This was not 
a tendency to downgrade the newspaper's 
own interests, but one built on the belief 
that the newspaper could thrive only as the 
community thrived. 

He was a believer in the social approach— 
quietly active in parole work, a leader in the 
YMCA, a counselor with directors of tax- 
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supported and privately supported welfare 
agencies, a worker in his Episcopal Church— 
but he was a great believer, too, in the in- 
dividual. 

He was porsonally a Republican—once 
served as a Republican precinct committee- 
man because he conceived that as his civic 
responsibility. He was professionally non- 
partisan. He could advocate in editorial 
conferences and write in his lucid English 
strong arguments for the Democrats when he 
thought the Democrats were right and the 
Republicans wrong on any particular issue 
or as represented in any particular candidate. 

He was living proof of what an individual 
can do against difficulties. Stricken with 
polio as a child, he labored always under 
physical handicaps, but they only served to 
drive him to harder labor. He was im- 
patient with those who sought to accord 
him special treatment, to baby his handi- 
caps. 

Dat was a worker. He lived by work, he 
died by work, 

He gave of himself tirelessly, unselfishly. 
In the World War II years when all manpower 
was short he carried far more of a load on 
this newspaper than any man should be 
asked to carry. It was more than he was 
asked to carry, but the only thing Dat knew 
about a job was that it was something to 
get done, and if there was no one else to 
do it, then he would carry the load. Even in 
those almost impossibly arduous days he car- 
ried on also with civic duties, not because 
he had to, but because he believed they 
needed doing. 

That same tirelessness carried on into years 
when his workload was theoretically eased. 
We say theoretically, because Dat could not 
understand, or accept an easy workload for 
himself, 

As the accompanying cartoon, of which he 
Was so proud, indicates he roamed the world 
much in these last few years. He spent 5 
weeks in the rigors of the Antarctic. He went 
wherever he could where something new was 
developing in space—to watch and report the 
feats of the astronauts. He toured Europe, 
he toured Asia, he toured the U.S.S.R., he 
toured the United States. 

He never drifted idly as a tourist, though. 
He insisted on writing, writing in his own im- 
personal but forceful style, because he be- 
lived that it was his duty to serve as the 
eyes of his newspaper's public back home, 

Perhaps this devotion to work was Datis- 
man’s one major sin. He lived by work and 
very possibly it was work which has taken 
him away. 

If that be true, it can be said as 

of our sorrow, that he died doing the 
work he loved. 

He has left his fellow workers the chal- 
lenge of courage, work, and a dedication to 
truth. 

The entire Post-Tribune staff is saddened 
now, but it is proud, too. It is proud to have 
worked with Don F. Datisman. 

He was a fair man, 


American Bureau for Medical Aid to 
China, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, at a 
recent meeting of the American Bureau 
for Medical Aid to China, Inc., the 
bureau’s associate executive director, 
Allen Lau, delivered an informative and 
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provocative address which I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues. 
Entitle “Changing Conditions in Asia To- 
day,” the address by Mr. Lau enumerates 
a number of positive steps which the 
Government of the Republic of China is 
taking to meet the contingency arising 
from the termination of American 
economic assistance. Mr. Lau also pro- 
pounds the warning that, “From those 
who came out of mainland China, one 
hears that 1965 will be the crucial year 
for the Communist offensive in southeast 
Asia—taking over South Vietnam and 
Laos, and helping Indonesia in their bor- 
der warfare against Malaysia.” 

I request, Mr. President, that the 
address by Allen Lau be made a part of 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHANGING CONDITIONS IN Asia TODAY 
(By Allen Lau) 

I wish first to deliver a message from our 
Honorary Chairman, Mme. Chiang Kaishek. 
She wants to convey to all of you her very 
best regards. I-may add that both the 
President and the First Lady are in the 
very best of health. 

From my recent tour of duty in free China 
and my visits to other southeast Asian coun- 
tries, I must say that conditions over there 
on the whole are not as cheerful as during 
my visit in 1962. 

Japan is still forging ahead with her in- 
dustrial development and economic expan- 
sion. There is a rapid increase in the cost of 
labor and the cost of living. The Japanese 
Government has come out in the open with 
its policy of assuming leadership in the Far 
East through economic penetration, and is 
trying hard to create an image of independ- 
ence from the United States in the eyes of 
the people of this area. They Intend also to 
agitate more vigorously for the return of 
Okinawa to their possession. 

In Hong Kong the area is actually going 
through a recession. Many of the tall and 
expensive buildings—there are many—are 
not selling well. Just before I left the Far 
East the Ming Tuck Bank in Hong Kong 
closed its doors. Without the continued in- 
flow of substantial oversea Chinese remit- 
tance to Hong Kong this area could easily 
face a major economic crists. 

The Philippines has not quite caught up 
with Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Japan in terms 
of economic . While I was there 
thousands and thousands of Chinese doing 
retail business were literally driven out of 
their shops. Just before their President 
made his last trip to America, the Filipinos 
staged a demonstration against the United 
States. The underlying reason was that a 
demonstration manifesting resentment 
against the United States would fortify their 
President's bargaining power. 

From those who came out of mainland 
China one hears that 1965 will be the crucial 
year for the Communist offensive in south- 
east over South Vietnam and 
Laos, and helping Indonesia in their border 
warfare against Malaysia. 

The explosion of the Chinese A-bompb nat- 
urally arounsed a good deal of attention. 
In Japan it immediately brought back the 
memory of Hiroshima. In Taiwan it hastened 
the desire of the government for an early 
invasion of the mainland. It has frightened 
everybody—particularly India. However, 
many of these people take the atom bomb 
more calmly than we do because they do 
not think they will be bombed. At this point 
the A-bomb has more psychological value. 
Some military experte predict that a hydro- 
gen bomb will be set off within a year. 
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American economic aid to Far Eastern 
countries, it was pointed out to me, is no 
longer of significance. Indonesia, Cambodia, 
and Burma no longer want U.S. ald. The 
Philippines want it under another name. 
What remains of U.S. aid is very small. With 
the unhappy position we find ourselves in 
South Vietnam and the attempt of the pres- 
ent administration to work toward rap- 
prochement with Communist Russia, the 
prestige of the United States in this area is 
at very low ebb. 

An anecdote going around the Far East 
may depict the situation somewhat. While 
the Communists on the mainland were dig- 
ging into the tombs of emperors for antiques 
and salable items to replenish their badly 
needed foreign exchange, they came across a 
time capsule dating back to the 13th cen- 
tury. This time capsule was quickly brought 
to Mao Tse-tung. When opened, it contained 
a large demonstration poster with these 
words, “Marco Polo, go home!“ 

The United States has one strong and de- 
pendable ally and friend in the Far East. 
That country is the Republic of China in 
Taiwan. The affairs of this country and its 
people and its relation to our program is 
what I want to report to you. 

Taiwan, once predominantly agricultural, 
with the majority of its farmland owned by 
absentee landlords, is now turned into a 
country where landownership goes to the 
individual farmers. It has pulled itself rap- 
idly out of an agricultural economy into an 
industrial one with an average annual eco- 
nomic growth of 7.3 percent since 1953. 

The soundness and steady growth of the 
economy is due to close cooperation between 
the U.S. representatives and responsible Chi- 
nese Government officials working together 
harmoniously and efficiently. Equally im- 
portant, I must say, is the deep sense of de- 
votion and dedication of the many so-called 
mainlanders with and admin- 
istrative ability who have put the plans into 
high operational gear at great personal sacri- 
fice by receiving only subsistence pay. It is 
due to stability in government and the in- 
dustrious and likable people. 

Out of this impressive economic 
emerge two things that seem palatable to the 
American mind: 

First is the consistent policy of the Gov- 
ernment of putting strong emphasis on pri- 
vate ownership of industry. Second are the 
significant steps that are being taken to im- 
prove Taiwan's foreign investment climate. 

Since last year the U.S. Government has 
concluded that Taiwan has reached an eco- 


+ nomic level at which it can maintain its own 


rate of growth. At the end of 1964 no new 
AID program was initiated. By June 1965 
all phases will be terminated. 

What are the positive steps the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China is taking to 
meet this contingency arising from the ter- 
mination of economic aid? the 
months I was there the following develop- 
ments took place: 

1. Eighteen industries, among them petro- 
chemical, synthetic fiber, plastic, iron and 
steel, food processing, export processing and 
others, have been given top priority consid- 
eration. These industries have been chosen 
on the grounds that they are all useful in 
either earning or saying foreign exchange 
which the Government set as the primary 
objective for the island's economic develop- 
ment. 

2. On January 26 of this year, the Gov- 
ernment finally created a special industrial 
free duty zone in the port of Kaohsiung for 
export processing purposes complete with 
tranrportation, storage, and other facilities. 
While I was visiting Kaohstung early last 
month, road and water lines and electricity 
were being laid. 

3. The Government and private agencies 
have embarked upon a birth-control program 
atming to reduce the birth rate in Taiwan 
to 2 percent per year. With an economic 
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growth of 7 percent the island will have 
a chance for expansion, 

Friends of free China wish her well on 
the road to economic independence. It gives 
Americans a sense of satisfaction that their 
foreign aid effort has brought such wonder- 
ful results. It gives the Chinese a sense 
of pride that by proper use and management 
of U.S. aid and their own resources they 
have created a nation which is a credit to its 
people and an asset to its ally. 

This does not mean that free China has 
solved all her problems. She has a popula- 
tion growth of 344 percent per year; a large 
standing army; @ very large number of public 
servants who need better pay, better housing. 
and better medical care: As the AID ofi- 
cials admitted, the island has really only be- 
gun to grow. 

During my stay in free China I learned the 
following things: 

That practically all the health and medical 
work financed by AID has been terminated. 
Its support for medical institutions and 
nursing schools like the NDMC and TAITA 
has also been terminated. Projects like the 
health station, which was built 
with AID funds, and similar worthwhile proj- 
ects carried on in the Kohlberg Memor: 
Laboratory and other laboratories, will have 
to be supported from other sources. 

I wish to report to you the very good news 
that the China International Foundation has 
granted a good sum of money to carry on 
the health training station at the NDMC. 

With the termination of U.S. Government 
aid the Chinese Government certainly will 
not be able to find means to increase the sub- 
sistence pay of its civil servants, Thus 
ABMAC’s subsidy program will become even 
more essential. 


We need to give whatever medical ald we 
can to the frontline freedom fighters sta- 
tioned on the offshore islands. These 
troops are keeping vigil day and night on 
that flank of the free world, thus pinning 
down more than a million Communist troops 
who otherwise would be free for other areas. 
With our confrontation in Vietnam today, 
which can turn into a war any 
moment, having 600,000 well-trained, well- 
seasoned stationed within shouting 
distance of the Communist mainland makes 
a lot of sense. 


The shifting from an agricultural to an 
industrial society brings along the same 
health, medical, and mental problems as It 
has brought to every country going through 
such a transformation. ABMAC has been 
alert to such needs and has been encour- 
aging such work. ABMAC’s supporting 
agencies have been working directly with 
industries to set up health and family wel- 
fare clinics. As a result of such activities, it 
is hoped that absenteeism will be redu 
and efficiency will be increased. 

Will the free Chinese economic progress be 
stymied by the stopping of the AID ? 
Will the Government's unceasing effort to 
promote and spur local industries, employ- 
ment and foreign trade and investment be 
sufficiently successful to maintain the rate 
of growth? Will the birth control effort be 
effective? Will the medical and health 
standards of the people be maintained and 
further improved? 

No one at this juncture can offer a definite 
answer. One thing is sure—in free China 
today there is but one thought from the 
people I talked to, from economic experts to 
people in high positions including Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, “How can we collectively 
and individually help to sustain the well- 
being and health standards of the people? 
My own immediate reaction is that we in 
ABMAC, as a people-to-people tion, 
as friends of the Chinese people, and even 85 
business partners, should step up our part in 
the cause of the free Chinese. I do hope 
you share by feeling and will join us in this 
very worthwhile un 
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Severe Labor Shortage Develops at Many 
Firms as the Boom Rolls On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, despite 
persistently high levels of unemployment, 
an increasing number of jobs are going 
begging for want of personnel to fill 
them. 

The March 4 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal reported that a recent survey 
of the hiring plans of more than 60 com- 
panies showed that the overall supply of 
labor is the tightest since the midfifties, 
with skilled help almost totally unavail- 
able in some areas. At the same time, 
the December and January figures for 
help wanted ads, as computed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
reached their highest levels.since 1953. 

The growing tightness of the labor 
market is resulting in increased overtime 
pay, higher training costs, and the rising 
cost of recruiting help. 

Federal statistics indicate that some 
firms must rely on overtime to meet pro- 
duction needs. This is borne out by the 
fact that the average factory workweek 
in January came to 41.4 hours, its high- 
est level since 1945. The inflationary po- 
tential in the current situation is obvi- 
ous. 

If we ere to avoid inflation, restraint 
in Government fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies is clearly called for, along with 
increased emphasis training and retrain- 
ing programs, both as a remedy for 
unemployment as a means of speeding 
economic growth. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article from the Wall Street Journal 
in the Recor» at this point; 

Jos ABUNDANCE; SEVERE LABOR SEORTAGE DE- 


Hrrs Postwar HIGH—STRESS ON TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

The longest peacetime business boom in 
the Nation's history is creating severe labor 
shortages in many major industries. 

A Wall Street Journal survey on hiring 
Plans of more than 60 companies shows that 
the overall supply of labor is the tightest 
since the midfifties, with skilled help almost 
totally unavailable in some areas. There 
seems little chance of relief in the months 
ahead because most of the companies—with 
their backlogs bulging—will be trying to ex- 
pand payrolls between now and next sum- 
mer. 

“We need evyerything—from unskilled la- 
borers to salesmen with college degrees,” says 
Ron Skinner, director of employment for 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc, an Okla- 
homa City-based oil and minerals producer. 
The hiring problem continues, he adds, even 
though the company has lowered its expe- 
rience requirements in many classifications, 
sharply increased its help-wanted advertis- 
ing, and started its first formal college re- 
cruiting program. A big reason for the em- 
Ployment pressure is that Kerr-McGee has 
been growing rapidly; in the past 8 months 
alone its employment has climbed more than 
10 percent to a record 6,100. 
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MUST LOOK AHEAD 

“The demand for help has shot way up in 
recent months and it isn’t showing any signs 
of leveling off,” says L. J. Stober, manager of 
an employment agency in Detroit. “Compa- 
nies planning to add new help know they 
have to start looking at least 2 months in 
advance.” He says employees are in de- 
mand for all types of jobs, but sales person- 
nel—even those with little experience—are 
in particularly short supply. 

Small towns as well as big ones, and even 
some communities fresh off the depressed 
areas list, are feeling the labor squeeze. In 
Evansville, Ind., John J, Thorne, sales man- 
ger for Atlas Van Lines, Inc., notes that the 
moving company has been advertising since 
January 1 for 20 clerk-typists to work in a 
reorganized oversea division but so far has 

to hire only 8. “In some cases we're 
offering double the wages we paid in 1960 
and we still can’t attract anyone—and Evans- 
ville got off the depressed list only a year 
ago,” he declares. 

The tightening labor situation is readily 
evident from Federal employment figures. 
Despite the much-publicized pockets of high 
unemployment in such areas es Appalachia, 
the number of workers without jobs fell to 
48 percent of the labor force in January, the 
lowest rate since 1957, Unemployment fig- 
ures for February are due today and, partly 
because of the lingering dock strike, Govern- 
ment officials say they may show a slight 
increase. 

The heavy volume of help-wanted ads in 
newspapers also confirms the increase in job 
opportunities. For both December and Janu- 
ary, the index on such advertising as com- 
puted by the National Industrial Conference 
Board reached the highest level since 1953. 

RAISES INFLATION FEARS 

The labor shortage is causing many prob- 
lems in personnel offices and raising some 
fears the economy may be entering a new 
round of inflation. Last week Kermit Gor- 
don, Director of the Budget Bureau and for- 
mer member of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, assured Congress that 
inflationary dangers wouldn't be worrisome 
until unemploymnet fell below 4 percent. 
Other administration officials have sald this 
figure isn't likely to be reached this year. 

But for some companies the higher costs 
brought on by a shortage of labor are already 
here in the form of increased overtime pay, 
higher training costs, and the rising cost of 
recruiting help, 

“The furniture business is so good that 
overtime is normal around here,” says a North 
Carolina furniture maker. 


our work force lately has been putting in at 
least 50 hours.” The fast pace of orders has 
prompted the furniture maker to send re- 
cruiters into the nearby Appalachia hills for 
men to train, but so far the effort has proved 
largely unsuccessful. We've brought a few 
men down but they are unhappy when you 
take them out of the hills. They'd rather 
be back home without a job.” 

The people of Appalachia, however, take to 
training well, the furniture firm reports, so it 
is exploring the possibility of constructing a 
plant in the hills as a solution to the com- 
pany's employment problem. 

PLENTY OF OVERTIME 

The trend toward more overtime is one of 
the most striking features of the business 
boom. Though many firms limit overtime 
work to emergencies because they regard it 
as basically inefficient, Federal statistics 
show that an increasing number of com- 
panies are relying on it to meet production 
needs. The average factory workweek in 
January soared to 41.4 hours, the highest 
level since war year 1945. 

In many instances companies are meeting 
the demand for labor by instituting training 
programs, some of them financed by Federal 
manpower development and training funds 
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but most of them underwritten by the firms 
themselves. This is especially the case with 
machinists who, with engineers and sales- 
men, seem to be in shortest supply. 
“Toolmakers and skilled 

just not available,” asserts Fafnir Bearing 
Co., New Britain, Conn. “You just have to 
supply your own apprentice training pro- 


At Cleveland's National Acme Co., “back- 
log has spurted 50 percent in the last year 
and we're not finding it easy to hire skilled 
lathe, grinding and milling machine opera- 
tors to fill the gaps,” says Raymond E. Chan- 
nock, executive vice president. -So the com- 
pany has hired a director. He regu- 
larly visits technical high schools to locate 
those interested in machinists’ work 
and then sets abouttotrain them. Some 200 
men are in the training program, Mr. Chan- 
nock reports. 

Even so, it hasn't been successful in meet- 
ing all the company’s need for trained help. 
“We're now hiring millhands with a year’s 
experience for work that previously we had 
demanded at least 5 or 6 years’ experience,” 
the executive says. “However, this has 
boosted our wage rate by 10 to 20 percent.” 

Eastman Kodak Co. also finds that oper- 
ating its own training program isn't enough. 
With business booming and skilled help hard 
to find, the company has augmented its 
training program with some hard-sell re- 
cruiting efforts. Among other things it 
watches for company closedowns or for 
defense cutbacks affecting firms in its area 
and then rushes in teams of recruiters to 
search for help. A few weeks ago it picked 
up some much-needed instrument makers 
this way when it discovered a soft labor mar- 
ket which had quickly developed in Elmira, 
N.Y., not too far from Kodak's big plants 
in Rochester. 

Metal trades” employes are in great demand 
at Kodak. “If we could hire a couple of hun- 
dred it would greatly ease our situation,” 
says a spokesman. He says the problem has 
become especially acute in the past 30 to 60 
2 because of heavy sales and plant expan- 

ms. 3 

With plant building and expansion con- 
tinuing at a fast pace, engineers, designers, 
and draftsmen have been big beneficiaries. 
They are in short supply in many areas, as 
evidenced by the recent experience of Carl 
Kuenzi, president of the Cleveland engineer- 
ing firm of H. Pisher & Associates, Inc., when 
he tried to hire a construction designer for a 
4-month job of redesigning several chemi- 
cal processing towers in Norfolk, Va. 

Relying on a card file of some 10,000 names 
it had built up in the past 5 years, Mr. Kuen 
made 40 unsuccessful calls before he found a 
designer in New York City who expressed 
some interest. “I had to fly to New York, 
wine and dine the fellow in a lavish restau- 
rant and then had to pay him $4.50 an hour 
plus $100 a week for living expenses as well as 
pay his transportation to and from Nor- 
folk,” the executive complains. “And these 
designers aren't even college graduates— 
they're just glorified draftsmen and have to 
work under an engineer.” 

Mr. Kuenzi says most other designers 
wouldn't even talk to him unless they were 
offered contracts with guaranteed annual sal- 
aries of $20,000, no matter how many months 
they worked, “Such terms would ruin us 
since we hire strictly on a short-term basis 
tor individual construction projects,” he says. 

Though the general employment picture is 
certainly one of tight supply, there are some 
exceptions. Perhaps most striking is south- 
ern California where heavy aerospace and 
defense industry layoffs in the last year have 
made it an “employers’ market.“ When 
Genisco Technology Corp. recently advertised 


in Los Angeles for three senior structural de- 


sign engineers it needed for a major Govern- 
ment contract, the company was deluged 
with 700 applications. 

Altogether, the area's unemployment rate 
stands at a relatively high 5.8 percent. 
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Competitive One-Price Cotton: What It 
Has Already Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, since 
the enactment of cotton legislation in 
the 88th Congress, 2d session, the cot- 
ton industry has been bolstered stupen- 
dously by the creation of a greater do- 
mestic demand and a reduction of 
ruinous textile imports and the increas- 
ing of American plant investment by 
more than 50 percent. Cotton farmers 
are accelerating their efforts through the 
Cotton Producers Institute and National 
Cotton Council on promotion and re- 
search with the purpose in mind of low- 
ering costs to the consumer, expanding 
consumption, and in turning out better 
cotton products. The National Cotton 
Council has recently issued a release en- 
titled “Competitive One-Price Cotton— 
What It Has Already Done,” This is a 
most informative and thought-provok- 
ing synopsis of cotton's progress since 
the enactment of the new law last year. 
I include this article herewith: 
COMPETITIVE OnE-Price COTTON: WHAT Ir 

Has ALREADY DONE 
FOR COTTON 

Rayon's competitive gains have been 
checked and turned back. Cotton lost a 629,- 
000-bale annual market to this fiber alone 
on the cotton spinning system during the 38 
months ended March 1964. By December 
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1964 it had gained back 149,000 bales. 

Cotton has begun rising. In 
the first 5 months of the present crop year, 
eee Ia ATALA DEDA MII 
lion bales, compared with 8.5 million a year 
earlier, 

Cotton farmers, encouraged by a price 
which gives them a chance to compete for 
markets, are putting their own money into 
the Cotton Producers Institute. When com- 
bined with the funds which they and other 
groups are putting into the National Cot- 
ton Council, over $6 million In industry mon- 
ey is being spent this year on research and 
promotion to improve products, expand con- 
sumption, and lower costs. 

The textile industry is investing in new 
plants and equipment at a record $950 mil- 
lion annual rate, compared with $600 million 
before the one-price law was passed. 

Imports of cotton in the form of yarn and 
cloth are down 7 percent from last year. 

FOR THE CONSUMER 

The great upsurge of consumer spending 
in 1964 carried retail purchases of clothing 
up by 8.1 percent. This caused av 
prices to rise from 31.6 cents to 33.1 cents 
for the 37 manmade fiber fabrics quoted in 
the Daily News Record on the first and last 
business days of 1964. But for the 77 cotton 
fabrics quoted for the same days, the average 
price dropped from 28.9 to 28 cents. There 
were three times as many net declines as 
increases, although the latter cases were 
greatly publicized. 

The competitive one-price system for oot- 
ton has revived a fiber which was rapidly 
disappearing from the market, and has kept 
it aliye as a vigorous competitor for the con- 
sumer's business. 

FOR THE ECONOMY 


It brought a resurgence of production, 
employment, and investment in the cotton 
and textile economy. In a great area which 
embraces much of Appalachia and of the 
Nation's poverty problem, incomes improved 
as a result. 


Survey results 
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It gave desperately needed help on the 
balance-of-payments problem. Rayon staple 
imports, after rising from 37 million pounds 
in 1961 to 116 million in 1963, and after 
reaching 40 million pounds in the first 3 
months of 1964, dropped off to only 18 mil- 
lion in the 3 latest reported months. 
Imports of cotton yarn and cloth have de- 
clined, as already noted. In a period when 
many industries are sending capital abroad, 
our textile industry has raised its rate of 
investment in American plants by more than 
50 percent. 


Public Issues Poll, Fourth District, 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
February I polled the people of Michi- 
gan’s Fourth Congressional District on 
several current issues, including medi- 
care, Federal aid to education, the one- 
man, one-vote principle of apportion- 
ment, foreign aid, and our course in Viet- 
nam. In round numbers, 140,000 ques- 
tionnaires were distributed and 18,000 
were returned—an unusually large per- 
centage of response. 

Replies were tabulated and compiled 
by an independent data processing firm 
in the Washington area. In order that 
the results may be known I include them 
at this point in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


1. 25.2 29 
2. 33,2 34 
J. If 37.5 3.3 
4D e . is WT ERTE 32.2 3.2 
5. Should the Federal excise tax on now cars (presen Prea AO Dernen oA purchase pri R ENS HATTA REI DARNE pee 57.7 4.7 

6. Due to the death of President spate Se United States was without a Vice ade rom Nov. = 2 to Jan. 20, 1965. Do you 
believe the President should be empowered to nominate a citizen to fill the vacancy, sty 00 to tcp ptt 5 69.9 3.2 

7. . 1 by the President and with approval of the Senate—Justices of the U. . Supreme now serve “for good behavior“ 

life term. In view — 45 8 political power being exercised by the Court, would you favor a constitutional change 
toteblisting a 3 „ . ::.. . 77.6 29 

8. In view of the present coin pean me the comparative scarcity of silver, would you favor coinage of money from other metais, such as 
one xxx ß ... OF PE OR 34.2 5.9 
9. Would you favor an increase in the Federal minimum wage (currently $1.25 per hour) to $2 per hour? — 26,6 2.6 
15 Would you favor a reduction in the standard workweek, from 40 to 35 hours? 4 „ 26.7 2.6 
11. Should The Federal Government require States to apportion both houses of their legislatures on a strict population basis: 32.2 6.5 
12. Should the city and county governing boards (city councils and commissions, county boards of pariant nhin be macnn) on the same, 33.3 7.8 


strict population basis? 


me? 
14. In Vietnam which course do 


Withdrawal of present military support 


Advise the South Vietnam Government to seek a negotiated peace with the Vietcong? 
5 commitment of American men and materiol to an All-out campaign to rid South Vietnam of Communists? 


15. e Id backing for UV. S. currency 
— — eld. Do you feel this is— 


13, Should au our immigration laws be changed to provide for admission of aliens on the basis of their skilis rather than the country from which 


P 
~ 


8.7 
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Can’t Please Everyone, L.B.J. Must 
Act Firmly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 
S. Knight is one of the most knowledge- 
able writers in the United States. He 
has long since demonstrated that his 
only motivation in writing a column is 
to further the welfare and security of 
our Nation. This astute publisher has 
long since demonstrated his cool-headed 
rationality and his foresightedness. 

Mr. Knight is from a very civic minded 
family. His late father, Charles Lan- 
don Knight, was a most distinguished 
Member of the House. He, too, was a 
most able editor and publisher. 

The column, that I ask to place in the 
Recorp, not only appeared in the Knight 
Newspapers in Akron, Ohio; Detroit, 
Mich.; Miami, Fla.; and Charlotte, N.C.; 
but also in over 100 of the greatest news- 
Papers across the United States. Mr. 
Knight’s fellow editors think so highly 
of his observations that they like to 
share them with their readers. 

The column follows: 


Can’r PLEASE EVERYONE, L.B.J, Must Act 
Y 


(By John S. Knight) 
The stresses and strains of the White 
House are having a marked effect upon Pres- 
ident Johnson. With rare exceptions, he is 
No longer the buoyant and confident leader 
ot yesterday. 

The President has little time for banter 
these days. The awful responsiblilties of 
his office leave him subdued in manner. His 
Speeches often fall to a whisper. He is not 
the vibrant warrior of election-year. 

Certainly, his countrymen can sympathize 
With the President. His problems are not 
Only complex, some of them are insoluble. 
He needs our faith and prayers. 

Let us remember that the mess in Vietnam, 
the crisis in our dwindling gold reserves and 
the weakening of the Western alliance did 
not have their origins in the Johnson ad- 
ministration. 

These were inherited problems which have 
worsened with the passage of time. Mr. 
Johnson is today everywhere confronted with 
emotional and even muscular forms of na- 
tionalism which find expression in anti- 
American riots and demonstrations. 

The President's advisers are diyided on 
Vietnam. There are those who seek solution 
in massive attack, others who believe a full 
Scale assault against the Vietcong could at 
best bring only temporary victory. 


even though he has said repeatedly that 

We want only to protect South Vietnam 
against aggression and seek no wider war. 

Unhappily, the Communists from the 
north have other ambitions and they appear 
to be in their objectives. 

So the President's present position is satis- 
Tying neither the militant nor the wary. 

During his comparatively brief tenure in 
the White House, President Johnson has 
endeavored to be the understanding com- 
Promiser 


He has turned the other cheek to the 
Imperious De Gaulle who raids our gold 
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reserves while Prance still owes the United 
States $6.3 billion of debts. 

The President has said little about the 
looting of U.S. embassies nor has he replied 
to repeated insults heaped upon us by the 
Nassers and the Sukarnos. 

Mr. Johnson is not addicted to invective. 
He believes that angry answers serve only to 
increase world tensions. 

These are commendable traits but sub- 
ject to misinterpretation by our adversaries 
as indicating timidity and even cowardice. 

I fear that the President, who has en- 
joyed considerable success in bridging the 
gap between dissident elements at home, 
may be deceiving himself into believing that 
his remarkable powers of persuasion are 
applicable to the world at large. 

Lyndon B. Johnson is a man who thrives 
upon adulation and popularity. He is also 
extremely sensitive to criticism, and shows 
it plainly in his intermittent press confer- 
ences, 

In time Mr. Johnson will learn—as have 
all Presidents—that It is impossible to satisfy 
the critics or to appease his foes. 

It is trite to say that a President is a 
lonely man, and especially so in thé case of 
the gregarious L.B.J. who loves to mingle 
and mix with the multitude. But it is true, 
nevertheless. 

Mr. Johnson is discovering that he—and 
he alone—must make the hard decisions 
which in time will comprise the cumulative 
record of his administration. 

I believe that the President will feel better 
physically and mentally when he comes off 
the kindly kick and commands respect 
rather than applause. 

He might begin by reversing our soft- 
headed policies on foreign aid. Why should 
we help Nassar who tells us to “go drink sea 
water” while he cuddles up with the Com- 
munists? 

Why should aid be continued to the un- 
speakable Sukarno of Indonesia where a 
mob of 20,000 attempted to march upon the 
U.S. Embassy and burned President Johnson 
and Uncle Sam in effigy? 

Or to Uganda where a jeering mob ripped 
the U.S. flag from the Embassy and tore it 
to shreds? 

The list of nations which accept our lar- 
gesse and defile our flag is long and sordid. 
So why do we help them? Why? Why? 

There are indications, too, that President 
Johnson subjects himself to pressures un- 
der the roof of the White House. Organized 
groups go there with their “demands” and 
expect satisfaction. 

Unless they come by invitation, the Presi- 
dent of the United States should throw them 
out. 

No President can please everyone, and Mr. 
Johnson is not an exception. 

If a man is known by the enemies he 
makes, Our President has not earned that 
distinction since taking office. Too many 
devious people not only like him, but hope 
to use him for their own purposes. 

Mr. Johnson certainly understands the 
powers of the Presidency. 

It is time for him to employ them in firm 
and resolute actions calculated to win re- 
spect wherever our flag may fly. 

RANDOM NOTES 


U.S. News & World Report quotes Euro- 
pean sources as saying that the United 
States has only 6 months in which to con- 
vince the world that the dollar is still as 
good as gold. 

The problem of our falling gold reserves, 
now the lowest since 1939, needs more than 
voluntary action. A good place to start is 
in foreign aid where, as Senator STUART 
Symincton, (Democrat, of Missouri) says: 
“We continue to spend billions of dollars 
annually, defending many who in turn are 
now attempting to cripple our prosperity and 
therefore our security.” 
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When the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adjourned without resolving the 
question of the assessments owed by Russia 
and France for peacekeeping forces, article 
19 of the U.N. Charter became a dead letter. 

This article says that a member nation in 
default of its assessments for more than 2 
years loses its vote. Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson first talked tough, then backed 
down on orders from Washington. That 
killed enforcement of article 19 for all time. 

Another dear friend, Rear Adm. Sir George 
Pierie Thomson, Britain’s chief press censor 
in World War II, died recently at the age of 
of 77. Admiral Thomson was universally 
respected by all war correspondents. In 
most unbureaucratic fashion, he always ex- 
plained his reasons for objecting to passages 
in their dispatches which he though violated 
security. The goal of wartime censorship, 
the admiral once said, was cooperation, not 
prosecution. 

Quote of the week from John M. John- 
ston's column in the Chicago Daily News: 
“Repeal of the right-to-work section of Taft- 
Hartley has gained agreement from some 
who recognize the infringement on indi- 
vidual liberty, but who consider that too 
few persons are affected for it to have great 
meaning. This is a curious concept of right 
which holds that since only a few people are 


. injured, it makes no difference.” 


Felix Frankfurter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Richmond, Ind., Pal- 
ladium of March 2, which is a tribute to 
Justice Frankfurter, recently deceased: 

FELIX FRANKFURTER 


As an immigrant from Austria who at the 
age of 12 couldn't speak English, Felix Frank- 
furter rose to unusual heights of juris- 
prudence. He served 23 years as a Supreme 
Court Justice. 

In his early years as a Harvard law pro- 
fessor and a writer of many New Deal pro- 
grams, he was often a leftist. But 
after his appointment to the High Court, 
Frankfurter led the conservative wing in 
opposing the decisions of “liberal” Justices 
Earl Warren, Hugo Black, and William O, 
Douglas. 

Throughout his career he was an exponent 
of judicial restraint. He was a frequent 
critic of the Court's tendency to interpret 
the Constitution by “personal predilections” 
(personal prejudices). The Court's duty, he 
felt, was to “represent the impersonal au- 
thority of the law” and not become involved 
in political questions. 

that reform and making of laws 
belong exclusively to the legislative branch, 
Frankfurter said in 1962, “There is not under 
our Constitution a judicial remedy for every 
political mischief. In a democratic society 
like ours, relief must come through an 
aroused popular conscience that sears the 
of the people's representatives.“ 

Recognizing that the Court's effectiveness 
depends upon the people’s confidence in it, 
he said, “The Court’s authority— 
neither of purse nor the sword—ultimately 
rests on sustained public confidence in its 
moral sanction. Such feeling must be 
nourished by the Court's complete detach- 
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ment, in fact and in appearance, from polit- 
ical entanglements.” 

Chief Justice Barl Warren told Frankfurter 
at his retirement in 1962: “Few men in the 
life of the Supreme Court have made con- 
tributions to its jurisprudence equal to your 
own.” 

Several years ago, Judge Learned Hand said 
of Frankfurter: 

“I re him at the moment as the most 
important single figure in our whole judicial 
system.” 

The immigrant who became the conscience 
of the Supreme Court has left his mark on 
American jurisprudence. 


Pegasus: Let There Be Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
many interesting discourses of literature 
called to our attention. Most are in 
the form of prose, but today I bring to 
you two free verse poems written by an 
Arkansas poet, Miss Murriel Alys Green. 
The poetry is unique and interesting. In 
view of their comparison with many of 
the problems being considered by Con- 
gress and facing the Nation in these un- 
certain and challenging times, under 
unanimous consent of the House I in- 
clude them with these remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The poems follow: 

LET THERE BE PEACE 

(By Murriel Alys Green) 

Sheathe bayonets, O, nations, 
Lay aside time-missled-bombs, 
Shed the cloaks of armament, 
Close the breach across the seas— 
Let the age-worn, mold-covered, 
Moth-eaten, vain Song of Hate, 
Go to its eternal fall, 

all reclamation— 
O, nations, let there be peace. 


Seal bonds of world-alllance, 

Lift up voices in fellowship, 

Bow heads in humble prayer, 
Teach others the Christian way— 
Let the age-old, hope-inspired, 
Faith-borne, sacred Hymn of Love 
Go to its ultimate rise 

Before God bans salvation— 

O, nations, let there be peace. 


PEGASUS 
(By Murriel Alys Green) 
Mythical horse, off-spring of 
Poseidon, blood of Medusa, charged forth, 
To challenge life. Head flung high, 
Mane and tail arched to wide-berth of 
Freedom, neighed to his Greecian sires, 
Sighed to the night-winds, in bold, 
Rebellion against masked vells of reason. 
Fleet-hoof sparked of unshaken resolve, 
Struck ground of forebears, to print upon 
Mount Helicon, the fabled spring, 
Hippocrene, divine haunt of the muses. 
Hail brightest star of Pegasus Square! 


Immortal steed, today the golden-bridle of 
Science captured your daring courage of old, 
Charmed by your astral splendor, hurled 
Gigantic spaceship "Pegasus" into orbit, 
To explore the presence of harmful outer 
Mysteries, beyond the Sea of Clouds. 


Second-self gain fame—myth to reality 
What secrets hold the Sea of Tranquillity? 
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Retirement Village Developers Turn to 
Bella Vista 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, he was 
my law partner in Earle and West Mem- 
phis, Ark., back in 1931, and I wish you 
would listen to him now talking about a 
yearly payroll of $1,675,000. There used 
to be times when we could not scrape up 
enough to meet our weekly payroll of $15 
for our lone secretary, and the monthly 
office rent of $35 was a constant problem. 

Even then John Alfred Cooper was a 
real go-getter. He reminded me of the 
old saying, “Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained.” He soon abandoned the law to 
move into bigger and bigger dreams until 
he has recently built a new 800-home 
community in the Ozark Mountains for 
resort lovers and retirees called Cherokee 
Village. The following newspaper article 
by Ernie Deane from the Little Rock, 
Ark., Gazette tells the story of John 
Cooper’s latest intuition—to map a city 
of 25,000 citizens out of a tiny place 
named Bella Vista: 

RETIREMENT VILLAGE DEVELOPERS TURN TO 
BELLA VISTA 


The east Arkansas cotton planter who bullt 
a town in the hills of Sharp County, and 
named it for a tribe of Indians, now is set- 
ting out to build an even bigger one in Ben- 
ton County. This time around he doesn't 
have to find a name, because the community 
already has one—Bella Vista. 

John Cooper, Sr., is the founder of Chero- 
kee Village, near Hardy, in which more than 
800 homes have been erected in 10 years, and 
9,000 lots sold to prospective builders. 

For the past couple of years, Cooper and 
his associates have been working to acquire 
56 pieces of property north of Bentonville, 
and up to the Missouri line, along both sides 
of U.S. Highway 71. They have bought 
14,000 acres in all, and have put together 
plans for development of a new town of 
25,000 population. 

Construction is to start immediately, he 
told a group of press people from Arkansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas he invited to 
Bella Vista this past weekend. 

While there, we got a look at his plans and 
at some of the landscape on which Bella 
Vista Village is being started. 

By Arkansas standards, the project is so 
big and ambitious there might well be some 
skepticism concerning it—except for the fact 
that Cherokee Village has proved itself, 150 
miles to the east of Bella Vista. Cherokee 
Village is open to inspection, and there’s no 
denying what's been developed there. 

Cooper held a press conference at which 
he called on several of his professional plan- 
ners to explain what is in the making. 

One of these men is Jim Hatcher, of Little 
Rock, a city planning consultant who has 
had a hand in urban renewal projects in 
Little Rock, Hot Springs, Fort Smith, and 
other Arkansas cities. He specializes in 
planning for cities, colleges, and schools. 

Hatcher told of land studies made of the 
Bella Vista spread, of 100 homes and a shop- 
ping and service center that will soon be 
started, of five lakes to be created, of roads 
and streets, which will lace the area. 

The town center, he said, will be north of 
the original Bella Vista resort site, where a 
lake, a few cottages, the old Sunset Lodge, 
and other landmarks remind visitors of the 
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heyday of more than 30 years ago. It is in 
the town center where the first 100 houses 
will be built. 

Joe Finger, of Houston, a widely known 
designer of golf courses, described the Bella 
Vista course that will be laid out along 
Sugar Creek and U.S. 71, near the town cen- 
ter. It will have 18 holes and be suitable 
for tournaments of national Importance. 
The terrain, he declared, is ideal for a course 
of exceptional beauty. 

A major part of the purpose in locating 
the course adjacent to the highway is to 
give motorists a striking impression of an 
Ozarks landscape put to recreational use. 

For architectural planning, Cooper has en- 
gaged Fay Jones, of Fayetteville. Jones is 
a professor of architecture at the University 
of Arkansas, and a national award winner 
in home design competition. 

His use of native wood and stone, and 
his blending of homes into the landscape 
in the Frank Lloyd Wright tradition, are 
to be seen in Fayetteville, Bentonville, and 
other places in northwest Arkansas. The 
visiting press was taken to two Jones-de- 
signed homes in Bentonville, one of which 
was a national winner. 

Price ranges from the first 100 homes in 
Bella Vista Village, he predicted, will be 
from $12,500 to $20,000. 

To keep construction crews in line, and 
to make certain that as much natural beauty 
will be preseryed as is possible, Cooper has 
engaged, J. Duke Moody, of Memphis, 3 
nationally known landscape architect. 

Moody expressed pleasure at being assigned 
to the project at the beginning, rather 17 
after the landscape has been scarred. 
job will be, he explained, to protect be 
preserve natural features, such as rock for- 
mations and wooded glens. The tract, he 
added, is, with a few exceptions, virtually 
unscarred at present. 

Cooper himself described the overall de- 
velopment as a $220 million one, involving an 
area five miles wide and four and a half 
miles long. A working force of more than 
400 employees, drawing an annual payroll 
of $1,675,000, will be necessary, he said, to 
build Bella Vista Village. 

He called attention to nearby facilities in 
Bentonville, such as a new hospital, as being 
of special advantage to those who will live 
in the new town. Educational and cultural 
advantages of the state university, only 30 
miles away, will add substantially to attrac- 
tions of life at Bella Vista, he also sad. 

He declared mid-America to be growing at 
such a rate in population, and the amount 
of leisure time and early retirements to be 
increasing to such a degree, that there’s no 
question of a market for property in such 
a community as planned for Bella Vista Vil- 
lage. 

He summed up his philosophy about over- 
all planning, and carrying out the plans, 
in these words: “When we sell a man & 
home, we want him happy.“ Let a developer 
get enough disgruntled buyers, he added, 
“he'll find he has built a ghost town.” 

Cooper announced that sale of lots will 
start not later than June 1. Meanwhile, 
his construction chief, Bill Orr, and heavy 
machinery and men to run it are already on 
the ground. It looks like the busiest doings 
that Bella Vista has seen in a long time are 
just ahead. 


Friday Session 


SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 
IN THE HOUSE 8 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


(Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
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ute and to revise and extend his re- 
Marks.) 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I came in 
just in time to hear, I believe correctly, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], 
complaining about holding a session to- 
day. I have heard the gentleman from 
Iowa a good many times complaining 
about not holding a session on Friday, so 
this shows how difficult it is to please the 
gentleman. 


Target: The Men Behind the Guns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
our distinguished colleagues and my fel- 
low Texan from Houston, the gentleman 
from Texas, Hon. Bon Casey, recently in- 
troduced two bills designed to place the 
emphasis in firearms control legislation 
on the criminals themselves—not on the 
guns they employ. His bills, H.R. 5641 
and H.R. 5642, the former applying only 
to the District of Columbia and the lat- 
ter to the Nation as a whole, would make 
a 25-year penitentiary sentence manda- 
tory for a person convicted of using or 
Carrying firearms during any robbery, 
assault, murder, rape, burglary, or kid- 
naping. 

An excellent article in support of this 
Proposal was written by the outdoor edi- 
tor of the Houston Chronicle, Bob Bris- 
ter. His “Outdoors” column of Wednes- 
day, March 3, was headlined, “A Gun Law 
That Makes Sense.” The article is as 
follows: 

A Gun Law THAT Makes SENSE 

A gun is a chunk of cold steel. 

It has no brain, no feelings, no conscience, 
and it can be neither blamed nor glorified, 
Gefended, nor criticized, compromised nor 
legislated. It is an object, as are automo- 
biles, objects, and cigarettes, inanimate tubes 
of tobacco. 


All three things kill people. Of the three, 
Guns kill far the fewest. 

Yet in this country there has been one 
Of the most remarkable campaigns in his- 
tory—to blame guns as objects for the mis- 
deeds of the men behind them. 

This campaign has many faces, many out- 
lets, and a great many well-meaning citizens 
have taken up the cry against guns. 

This is curious, in a way, because more 
lives might be saved if these crusaders sought 
to outlaw automobiles, cigarettes, or perhaps 
Whiskey and wild women. 

Statistics might prove that these kill more 
than guns, but statistics can be made to 
Prove most anything. Considerably more 
important is what history proves and that 
is simply, that danger exists in the minds 
Of men more than in the metal of the 
Weapons they choose. 

Laws have been suggested which would 
Prohibit private gun ownership, some have 
been introduced which would require Fed- 
eral registration of all firearms. 

Such laws would cost a great deal of 
Money to administer, would create a great 
deal of redtape for noncriminal gun own- 
ers, but more important, they simply would 
not do the job. 

Registering guns could scarcely be ex- 
Pected to deter the crank or criminal be- 
Cause he simply would not register his. 
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And even if he did, registered guns kill 
as well as tered ones. 

The whole problem is in making the man 
behind the gun think before he pulls the 
trigger. Because somehow, some way, there 
will always be triggers to be pulled—there 
are already enough guns in circulation and 
in private ownership to provide murders 
and gun crimes for the next 100 years—if 
it is the guns which, in fact, commit the 
crimes. 

THE REALISTIC APPROACH 

It is fortunate that there is one man in 
Washington who believes the control of guns 
is, by commonsense, the control of the men 
behind them. 

Representative Bon Casey, of Houston, this 


-week submitted to Congress a bill which puts 


the penalty for gun crimes where it can do 
some good, directly upon those who misuse 


More significantly, there is very good pos- 
sibility that Casey's law would work, which 
is more than can be said about any of the 
others. 

This bill would put a mandatory Federal 
prison sentence of 25 years upon anyone con- 
victed of committing a felony with the aid 
of firearms. 

Think about that a moment, or think 
about the history of all laws. Those with 
the largest penalties invariably are the least 
violated; fear of punishment is still the big- 
gest deterrent to crime. 

Registering a gun may not halt a hood on 
his way to rob a supermarket; it isn't likely 
to deter a Don Juan from shooting his girl- 
friend's lover in a bar. 

But 25 years in the pen—now that gives 
some pause to the trigger finger. 

CHOPPING AT THE ROOTS 

This is attacking the problems at the only 
place where problems can be solved, at the 
roots. 

Say such a law were passed. A hood is 
preparing to hold up a service station. Un- 
der today’s laws he would automatically 
reach for his pistol, that is the easy way 
to hold up a service station. 

But with 25 years staring him in the face, 
the odds are he would think again. He 
might use instead a bluff—and automatic- 
ally, the chief danger of t. spur of the mo- 
ment killing, would be eliminated. 

There are those who would argue. They 
would say, “if there weren't so many guns, 
go easily bought, there wouldn't be so many 
beer joint murders, accidental killings, self- 
defense killings.” 

But is that true, really? Is the sort of 
person who kills another in a beer joint, 
or on the spur of the moment, going to have 
trouble finding a pistol, regardless of the 
law? Aren’t there already laws against his 
carrying one? 

There are, of course, but they often don’t 
work simply because the laws are against the 
the pistol rather than against the man or 
the idea. 

PENALTIES BEST PREVENTIVE 

When people began slaughtering each 
other with automobiles, it was not suggested 
that cars be outlawed. They had to be regis- 
tered, and they are. But that didn’t stop 
the killing. 

What did help, and is helping, is Increased 
enforcement of severe penalties for such 
things as drunken driving murder by auto, 
etc. 

The courts quickly proved that the way 
to the problem was through fear of punish- 
ment, in adyance, rather than legislating 
against cold steel. 

Prohibition of whiskey, or guns, will never 
work as well as prohibition of their misuse, 
through powerful penalties. 2 

Most sportsmen quickly agree that such 
guns as mortars and marijuana, dope, and 
dynamite, military weapons, and sales of 
weapons through the mall, should be regu- 
lated. 
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But they cannot understand how their 
personal right to owning firearms should be 
questioned, beeause for one thing, their Con- 
stitution guarantees it, and for another, be- 
cause changing that right could very well 
do more harm than good. 

The private ownership of firearms, ac- 
cording to the testimony of many law en- 
forcement officers in past hearings on the 
subject, is considered one of the major de- 
terrants to such crimes as housebreaking. 
prowling, abduction, etc., simply because 
criminals fear the citizen with protection 
in his home. 

And there is another thing all men fear; 
the confinement of a penitentiary. 

Republican Bon Casey has finally brought 
some gocd, old-fashioned commonsense into 
the firearms controversy. If his bill is passed, 
it is quite likely that America’s gun prob- 
lem will come the nearest ever to a sensible 
solution. 

Your letters, to your Congressmen, might 
help pass it. 


An Unjust Burden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 23, I introduced H.R. 5311 
which would eliminate the Federal ex- 
cise tax on telephone services over a 
3-year period. My bill has the enthusi- 
astic support of the telephone compa- 
nies and, I am happy to report, the 
telephone employees. 

The March issue of CWA News, official 
journal of the Communications Workers 


of America, contains an editorial 
calling for repeal of the excise tax on a 
necessity. 


With unanimous consent I place this 
editorial, “An Unjust Burden,” in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to indicate the 
telephone industry's wholehearted sup- 
port for repeal of the Federal excise tax 
on communication services. 

An UNJUST BURDEN 

Americans for far too long have been 
paying a luxury tax on a necessity—their 
telephone. Three bills calling for the repeal 
of the 10 percent Federal excise tax on all 
telephone service have been introduced in 
the House of Representatives. 

The telephone industry quite naturally 
supports such a move and, just as natnrally, 
CWA also urges the elimination of this un- 
just burden on telephone users. The 20- 
year-old tax originally had two purposes. 
One was to raise funds for the Nation's de- 
fense during World War II. The second was 
to discourage telephone use by raising the 
cost so that more circuits would be available 
for the military. 

The telephone excise tax was part of a 
series of taxes on luxury items such as 
jewelry, furs, and liquor. We feel the tele- 
phone is more a necessity than a luxury. It 
is a further Injustice that communications 
should be the only utility service taxed as a 
luxury by the Federal Government. 

But in joining with the industry to urge 
repeal of this inequitable tax, we pause to 
raise a question. Should the tax be re- 
pealed, will this saving simply go to feed the 
already swollen profits of the industry? Or 
will the money made available through re- 
peal of the tax make possible lower rates for 
customers and higher wages and benefits for 
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industry employees? We support repeal, but 
we also support the rights of the consumer 
and the needs of the worker. 


Guam Collegian Serves as Governor for 
a Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, a great many city councils co- 
operate with high school and college 
student bodies by sharing their respon- 
sibilities for a day with carefully selected 
students. On Guam, a similar proce- 
dure was initiated this year but on the 
territorial rather than at the city level. 
In order to be a candidate for Acting 
Governor, each aspirant submitted an 
essay on the role of the Governor. 


Albert T. San Agustin, sophomore at 
the College of Guam, was selected to 
share the office of Gov. Manuel F, Leon 
Guerrero on February 12, 1965. His es- 
say, entitled “The Duties of Governor 
and Why I Would Like This Position” is 
presented to our colleagues: 

THE DUTIES or GOVERNOR AND WRT I WouLp 
LX THIS POSITION 


to the Organic Act of Guam, en- 
acted by the U.S. Congress in 1950, of sec- 
tion 6(b), the duties of the Governor of 
Guam shall be of the following: 

“The Governor shall have general super- 
vision and control of all executive agencies 
and instrumentalities of the government of 
Guam. He shall faithfully execute the laws 
of the United States applicable to Guam, 
and the laws of Guam. He may grant par- 
dons and reprieves and remit fines and for- 
feitures for offenses against the local laws, 
and may grant respite for all offenses against 
the applicable laws of the United States un- 
til the decision of the President can be as- 
certained. He may veto any legislation as 
provided in this act. He shall commission all 
Officers that he may be authorized to ap- 
point. He may cali upon the commanders 
of the Armed Forces of the United States in 
Guam, or summon the posse comitatus, or 
call out the militia, to prevent or suppress 
violence, insurrection, or rebellion, invasion, 
or imminent danger thereof, when the pub- 
lic safety requires, suspend the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus, or place Guam, 
or any part thereof, under martial law, until 
communication can be had with the Presi- 
dent and the President's decision thereon 
communicated to the Governor. He shall 
annually, and at such other times as the 
President or the Congress may require, make 
Official report of the transactions of the gov- 
ernment of Guam to the head of the depart- 
ment or agency designated by the President 
under section 3 of this act, and his said 
annual report shall be transmitted by such 
department or agency to the Congress. He 
shall perform such additional duties and 
functions as may, in pursuance of law, be 
delegated to him by the President, or by the 
department or agency. He shall have the 
power to issue executive regulations not in 
conflict with any applicable law. The Gov- 
ernor may submit such recommendations for 
the enactment of legislation to the legisla- 
ture as he shall consider to be in the people's 
interest.” 

But, what makes the governorship of Guam 
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so unique and different from other Governors 
in the United States? First of all, the Gov- 
ernor of Guam is responsible only to the 
President of the United States by whom he 
is appointed, whereas, State Governors are 
responsible to their electorate. 

Second, our Governor is both a Federal 
servant as well as a civil servant to the peo- 
ple of Guam. The fact that he does not 
necessarily represent the people's choice is 
a potential source of friction. The people 
may feel that they do fot have a full voice 
in government. This makes the Governor’s 
position a more difficult one. 

Third, as a Governor of an island in the 
far Pacific, he must wear an extra hat; that 
of an official representative of the United 
States to our neighboring countries. His 
role of diplomacy is such that he must take 
extra precautions to eliminate or reduce In- 
ternational misunderstandings, especially to 
visiting representatives. The Governor of 
Guam is somewhat like an ambassador to the 
Pacific. 

Lastly, he must assume the role of a “politi- 
cal businessman,” who must keep the gov- 
ernment unified by supplying sufficient legis- 
lation in order to satisfy the constant needs 
of the people; insofar as it does not conflict 
with existing Federal and civil laws. 

My desire for wanting the governorship 
is primarily to use that office as a stepping- 
stone toward expressing certain views depict- 
ing the trends on Guam. I speak as an in- 
dividual and as such, represent my observa- 
tions. The opinions expressed in this paper 
do not therefore, necessarily represent the 
will or the opinions of all the people. 

The particular areas of concern that are 
pressing which the Governor must deal with 
today are: 

GUAM’S POLITICAL DESTINY 


Everyone has, no doubt, read the state- 
ments of the Secretary of Interior, Stewart 
Udall, concerning the possibility of Guam be- 
ing politically attached to the State of Ha- 
Wall. That has caused two of our political 
leaders to respond. 

Antonio B. Wonpat, the former speaker 
of the Seventh Guam Legislature, and leader 
of the Democratic Party of Guam, sald: “The 
people of Guam have repeatedly manifested 
their political desires and aspirations for 
greater autonomy within the framework of 
our American political system without sur- 
rendering their rights to the type of self- 
determination they want.“ 

Carlos P, Taitano, who is at present, the 
speaker of the Eighth Guam Legislature, and 
leader of the Territorial Party of Guam, said: 
“Our principal concern at this time Is to seek 
enactment of legislation granting us an elec- 
tive Governor, representation in the U.S. Con- 
gress, and the right to vote in presidential 
elections.” 

The Governor of Guam, Manuel Leon Guer- 
rero, said: “Perhaps the two-party results of 
this last election will help convince certain 
United Nations delegates that Guam is, and 
will always be American.” * * * “United 
Nations subcommittees keep demanding a 
divorce for Guam and the United States of 
America. I trust that one act of this body 
will be a resolution Guam's in- 
tent to stay a part of the United States.” 

If we were to become a part of Hawaii, all 
of the people's efforts toward political matu- 
rity and self-government would be in vain. 
To consider but a few of the possibilities of 
having Guam under the flag of Hawaii; I 
offer these: 

1. Political: 

(a) Guam would no longer be a territory 
of the United States but county under the 
State of Hawail. 

(b) Guam would no longer have a Gover- 
nor but probably a mayor or a county admin- 
istrator, 

(c) Guam would no longer have a legisla- 
ture but in its place, there would be the es- 
tablishment of administrative agencies under 
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the legislature and government of the State 
of Hawaii. 

(d) Guam would have to send lobbyists to 
persuade the legislature of Hawail to help 
the people of Guam. 

2. Economic: 

(a) The income tax revenue that is pres- 
ently retained by Guam for its own mainte- 
nance would most likely be directed back 
to the Federal Government. 

(b) A county or State tax would have to be 
imposed to sustain the new governmental ap- 
paratus. This of course, would directly af- 
fect the tax-paying citizens and any infant 
industries. 

(c) The local businesses and work force 
would be overwhelmed by the influx of better 
skill labor, higher wages, international com- 
panies and in general, unfair competition. 

8. Social: 

(a) There would most likely arise the old 
byproduct of colonization; that of a two- 
class system perpetuated by economic 
advantage. 

These few general considerations should 
be indicative of the unfeasibility of such a 
proposal. Guam must first develop an econ- 
omy which is at least self-sustaining. 

LABOR AND EDUCATION 


Throughout the years, one constantly hears 
the platitude: There is no unemployment 
on Guam.” This statement may be true 
by virtue of positions available, but one thing 
is definite; we must thank the Armed Forces 
for taking our young citizenry into their 
arms for they have all the means to train 
and educate the youth for a new tomorrow. 
The Armed Forces is assuming the job that 
the civil government should be doing on 
an intensive level for their youths. If there 
were no outlet for the rapidly growing popu- 
lation, such as the Armed Forces, and no 
facilities for training and channeling their 
resources, where would Guam be? 

If we are to live in a competitive world, 
we must first concentrate on our schools, 
Our schools must be of the best quality pos- 
sible. The schools must produce graduates 
that would be a stimulant to competition. 
The College of Guam must expand its fa- 
cilities and gear them toward meeting the 
needs of the community. Our trade schools 
must operate on a large scale, offering a 
variety of skills. If we are to invite busi- 
ness to establish industries, we must be 
able to train a stable work force of skilled 
men and women, to meet their needs. 

COMMISSIONERSHIPS 


Guam will, in the future, see no need for 
district commissioners. In its place will serve 
a board that will consist of voluntary resi- 
dents of the city, without compensation; 
but the satisfaction of doing good for the 
community. This board will present their 
problems to the legislature. The board can 
serve as a potential force against the wishes 
of the legislature, with the cooperation of 
other city boards. 

REPEAL OF SECTION 9 (A) 

According to section 9(a) of the Organic 
Act of Guam: “In making appointment and 
promotions, preference shall be given to qual- 
ified persons of Guamanian ancestry. With 
a view of insuring the fullest participation 
by Guamanians in the government of Guam, 
Opportunities for higher education and in- 
service training, facilities shall be provided to 
qualified persons of Guamanian ancestry.” 
Although the intent of this section is to foster 
the control of the government of Guam in the 
hands of qualified Guamanians; the Governor 
of Guam has stated that this section has 
served its purpose, probably due to recent 
civil rights legislations. 

Also Guam has become the “United Na- 
tions” of the Pacific, because there is a sub- 
stantial percentage of people from every na- 
tionality. If we are to be the showcase of 
American democracy, we must support the 
abolishment of section 9(a) of the Organic 
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Act of Guam as a direct expression of the 
People to live the American way. If this is 
Accomplished, the United States can always 
Point to the island of Guam as an example 
of what a democracy can be. We have out- 
Brown the use of section 9(a) of the Organic 
Act of Guam which is most certainly an un- 
Constitutional provision. This would help 
justify the slogan made by the Tourist Com- 
Mission that “America starts its day on 
Guam.” 

GUAM’s REPRESENTATION IN THE U.S. CONGRESS 

A true story was related to me a couple of 
Years ago, that occurred in the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives that was concerned with the es- 
tablishment of the Organic Act of Guam. It 
80 happened that during one of the debates, 
One of the most honorable Congressmen stood 
Up and questioned, “Why does the Governor 
Of Guam need a car? After all, Guam is 
Only 4 to 8 miles in width and 36 miles in 
length.” Now. this question would certainly 
not have to be asked if we had good rep- 
Tesentation and if we were industrious 
enough to inform the United States of our 
intent and situation. 

A similar incident occurred only a month 
ago, which is a clear indication that Guam 
has not expressed its view fully or perhaps 
Was misunderstood by the Department of In- 

It we had an individual, who reflected the 
Wishes of the people, in the Nation's Capital, 
this issue of Guam attachment to the 
State of Hawalli would never have been pre- 
sented. Our reasons for wanting represen- 
tation is very basic, just as the basis of de- 
2 is equal representation of all its 


1. To present first-hand information to the 
National Congress. 

2. To act as a source of information to our 
Rational legislators. 

3. To express, to the best of his ability, the 
Will of the people. 

4. To persuade Congress to include Guam 
in various Federal assistance that would be of 
Breat benefit to the people of Guam. 

In order for an individual to qualify for 
this tremendous task, his intellectual abili- 
ties must be a reflection of Guam’s present 
and potential growth and its educational 
achievement. 


Powerless President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Don Pe- 
terson, editor of the Truman, Minn., 
Tribune, takes sharp issue with the view 
that the President’s powers are curtailed 

our Constitution and offers some com- 
belling arguments in support of his case. 
Under unanimous consent I insert Mr. 
Peterson's editorial in the Recorp at this 
Point in my remarks: 
POWERLESS PRESIDENT 

Senator FuLsrioHT has said that our Con- 
Stitution is an antiquated document that re- 
Stricts the power of our President. He is 
badly mistaken on both counts, Our Con- 
datution is the greatest document ever struck 

y the hand of man, and because our Con- 
Gress is made up mostly of men without 
We ae enough to enforce the Constitution, 

Power of our President has become great- 
er than that of many dictators. 
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We are in a war that Congress has not de- 
olared although our Constitution provides 
that only Congress can declare war. 

Silver certificates (dollar bills) are being 
replaced by interest-bearing Federal Reserve 
notes, although our Constitution - provides 
that only Congress has the power to issue and 
regulate the value of our currency. 

Most recently our President has proposed 
extension of the equalization tax on the pur- 
chase of new foreign securities. He proposes 
to reinforce this tax with a tax on bank loans. 
He has asked industry to curtail plant invest- 
ment abroad. He suggests a tighter lid on 
duty-free goods. American tourists may 
bring back to the United States. 

Each of these restrictions is appearing now 
as suggestions, but if there is any doubt as 
to how powerful the President is, see how 
long it takes for them to become law. If you 
blink, you will miss the entire transaction. 

Why is it our great leaders of recent dec- 
ades have had no reservations about placing 
restrictions on the American citizens, but 
have not seen fit to exercise their just power 
by placing some restrictions on Government 
giveaways? America is spending $8 billion 
abroad on our Armed Forces and on military 
and economic aid to foreign countries. The 
President, by exercising the power to which 
he is entitled, could make certain that not 
one more American son is killed in Vietnam. 


The 25th Anniversary Ceremony of the 
Katyn Forest Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday the New York City Division of 
the Polish American Congress, at a mass 
meeting at the Polish Veteran Hall, ren- 
dered a 25th anniversary ceremonial 
tribute to the Polish patriots who were 
massacred by the Soviet Communist in 
the Katyn Forest in the spring of 1940. 

On September 18, 1951, in the 82d Con- 
gress, the House of Representatives 
unanimously adopted House Resolution 
390 which established a select committee 
to conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion of an international crime committed 
against leaders, soldiers and citizens of 
Poland at the beginning of World War 


II. 

Hearings were conducted by this spe- 
cial committee in this country, England 
and Europe. The final report was made 
to the Congress in December 1952, which 
unanimously condemned the Commu- 
nist leaders of Russia for this greatest 
of all international crimes in world his- 
tory. 

Membership of the special congres- 
sional committee was as follows: 

Ray J. Mappen, of Indiana, chairman; 
Dantet J. Fioop, of Pennsylvania; Fos- 
ter Furcolo, of Massachusetts; Thaddeus 
M. Machrowicz, of Michigan; George A. 
Dondero, of Michigan; ALVIN E. O’Kon- 
sx1, of Wisconsin; and Timothy P. Shee- 
han, of Illinois. 

Congressman Roman C. PUCINSKI, now 
one of our colleagues, contributed greatly 
to the success of this committee by serv- 
ing as chief investigator. 
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I am hereby submitting remarks 
which I made at the memorial ceremony 
in New York City on yesterday: 

SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN Rar J. MADDEN, BE- 
PORE THE POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS, NEW 
Tonk Drviston, New York Crry, Mancn 7, 
1965, 2511 ANNIVERSARY—THE KATYN 
Forest MASSACRE 


I wish to commend the downstate New 
York Division of the Polish-American Con- 
gress for this 25th anniversary ceremonial 
remembrance in honor of the approximately 
15,000 departed Polish leaders who were 
massacred and murdered by the Soviet Com- 
munist tyrants in the spring of 1940. 

The Katyn massacre was, no doubt, one of 
the most barbarous international crimes in 
world history. Of the Polish leaders who 
were executed from 3 widely separated 
Soviet prison camps, the bodies of 4,253 were 
discovered in the mass graves of the Katyn 
Forest located near Smolensk, U.S.S.R., by the 
Nazi troops in April 1943. This was approxi- 
mately 3 years after the Katyn massacre. 
The Stalin tyrants immediately blamed the 
Germans for the crime. They that 
the Polish prisoners fell into the Nazi hands 
when Germany invaded Russia in the sum- 
mer of 1941. The medical commission in- 
vestigation consisting of leading doctors from 
various European nations, including neutral 
Switzerland, met at Katyn in April of 1943, 
and unanimously determined that the Polish 
victims were massacred in the spring of 1940. 
At that time the Katyn area was under the 
complete domination of the Soviets. 

KATYN DUPLICITY 

The Katyn massacre cannot be classified as 
a world war atrocity. It will be recorded in 
history as one of the most malicious and 
brutal acts of genocide in the annals of inter- 
national crime. The Katyn massacre has 
been the only international crime in the 
world’s history where the leaders of one na- 
tion (the Soviets) accused the leaders of an- 
other nation (the German Nazis) of guilt in 
the commission thereof and vice versa. The 
Nazi leaders accused the Soviets of guilt for 
the identical crime. 

For almost 10 years after the discovery 
of the Katyn bodies, the Soviets poured out 
misleading propaganda declaring their in- 
nocence of any connection with the Katyn 
massacre or the murder of 15-odd-thousand 
Polish leaders who disappeared from 3 So- 
viet prison camps in the spring of 1940, 

POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


It was by reason of the concentrated ef- 
forts and insistence by the members and 
leaders of the Polish-American Congress of 
the United States that public opinion not 
only in America but throughout the globe, 
desired an official determination and in- 
vestigation of the true facts concerning guilt 
of the Katyn murderers. 

In 1951 I filed a resolution asking Con- 
gress to approve a special investigating com- 
mittee to determine for posterity and future 
generations the guilt of the Katyn interna- 
tional crime. On.September 18, 1951, House 
Resolution 390 was enacted by the Congress. 
This resolution called for a complete con- 
gressional investigation in order to determine 
officially the guilt for this atrocity against 
humanity. 

HEARINGS AND TESTIMONY 

Our committee held hearings not only in 
the United States but also in England and 
Europe. During the progress of these hear- 
ings, over 250 witnesses testified. This num- 
ber included government officials of various 
nations, military leaders, physicians, inter- 
national lawyers and persons from various 
nations, including Russia, who had direct 
and personal information on the interna- 
tional crime. Special invitations were sent 
to Stalin and other leaders of the Soviet 
Republic to appear at our hearings in Lon- 
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don or Frankfurt, Germany. The Soviet 
leaders ignored and failed to respond to our 
invitations to testify and clear up the mis- 
informatión concerning the Katyn murders. 
During our hearings in Europe, the Soviet 
leaders, through radio, television, Pravda and 
other propaganda sources, continued a bar- 
rage of Hes and false charges against the 
work of our congressional committee. A 
group of European newspaper experts stated 
at the time of our Frankfurt, Germany hear- 
ings that the Katyn Congressional Commit- 
tee for the first time placed the Soviet pro- 
paganda machine on the defensive. They 
had no answer to the testimony and the fac- 
tual revelation of the evidence that the Soviet 
Communists were guilty of the Katyn Forest 
massacres, 
STALIN, KHRUSHCHEY, HITLER, MUSSOLINI 


Our committee publicly announced that 
the hearings should not take the spotlight 
away from the barbarous mass murders and 
pogroms committed by the Hitler Nazis dur- 
ing and before the period of World War II. 
Our committee found that the Communist 
atrocities committed on other captive na- 
tions such as Lithuania, Hungary, Rumania, 
the Balkan States, and Korea, all had a 
striking similarity to the crimes committed 
against the Poles at Katyn. 


COMMUNIST BARBARITY NEVER CHANGES 


Although the Katyn massacre occurred 25 
years ago, the evidence obtained by our com- 
mittee revealed that the methods followed 
by the Communists has not changed in 

or barbarity whether it is south- 
‘east Asia, Korea, Africa, or any locality on 
the globe where Communist aggression exists. 

There is no doubt, In my mind, that the 
worldwide publicity given the testimony 
secured by our committee concerning the 
methods, strategy, and barbarity of the Com- 
munist tyrants alarmed millions of people 
of all nations as to the true facts of Commu- 
nist enslavement, Our testimony, exhibits, 
and the facts and knowledge it gave the 
world contributed greatly to building up re- 
sistance by many nations and races against 
Communist aggression. 

Since the congressional Katyn Committee 
filed its final report in December 1952, hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies of this factual 


world have, during the last 13 years, written 
to Congress and my office for the facts on 
the Katyn massacre. Hardly a week passes 
but requests come to my office in Washing- 
ton, up to the present time, from folks 
in different parts of the world asking for in- 
formation and copies of the final report of 
the congressional Katyn Forest Massacre 
Committee. 

Oftentimes I think that it would be, in- 
deed, a worthwhile and valuable project if 
our Government or the United Nations would 
foster the expense of reprinting the Katyn 

nal the Commu- 
nists brutality, barbarity, and methods of en- 
slaving peoples under its domination. These 
reports could be printed in various languages 
and placed in the homes of all peoples in na- 
tions threatened with Communist domina- 
tion and subjection. 

SOVIETS COULD NOT HIDE GUILT 

Throughout all our entire hearings pro- 
ceedings there was not one scintilla of proof 
or even any subtantial evidence presented 
that could remotely indict any other nation 
but Soviet Russia for this deplorable inter- 
national Katyn crime. The Soviets, in order 
to clear themselves in world opinion, refused 
to allow the International Committee of the 
Red Cross to make a neutral investigation 
of the Katyn massacre. 
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The overwhelming testimony of prisoners, 
formely interned at the slave camp near the 
Katyn Forest, and of medical experts who 
performed autopsies on the massacred bodies 
and also of observers taken at the scene of 
the crime, conclusively confirmed our com- 
mittee findings, Stalin, Molotov, Beria (the 
NKVD chief) could not answer the Polish 
Government leaders and military men when 
in 1941 and 1942 they demanded the where- 
about of the disappeared Polish prisoners. 
Complete proof was presented that the 
Soviets purposely misled the Poles in denying 
any knowledge of the whereabouts of their 
officers when, in fact, Stalin and his murder- 
ous conspirators already knew the Poles 
were buried in mass graves at Katyn. 

SOVIET PROPAGANDA ON DEFENSIVE 

The Soviet leaders made every effort 
through their highly organized propaganda 
machine to hide from the Polish people and 
the people of the world the real truth about 
Katyn. Evidence brought out by our investi- 
gation convinced the members of the com- 
mittee that the Katyn massacre barely 
scratched the surface of the numerous crimes 
against humanity perpetrated by the totali- 
tarian powers. 

I know of no organization on either side 
of the Atlantic that has done more to keep 
the fight against aggression and expose Com- 
munist barbarity and enslavement more 
than the Polish-American Congress. Your 
great national organization was responsible 
for the Katyn congressional investigations in 
the 82d Congress. By reason of the work and 
great success of this special Katyn Commit- 
tee, the following 83rd Congress, in 1953 and 
1954, created a special congressional commit- 
tee to investigate Communist aggression. I 
was appointed a member of this commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Congressman 
Kersten of Wisconsin. This committee held 
hearings not only in the United States but in 
Europe during the following 2 years and took 
testimony concerning Soviet crimes and 
Communist barbarity involving other cap- 
tive countries including the Balkan nations. 
The evidence of Communist enslavement of 
captive nations through slave labor camps, 
mass murder, and tortures were recorded by 
this committee and testimonial reports sent 
throughout the world. There is no doubt 
that the creation of this second committee in 
the succeeding was authorized be- 
cause of the success of the Katyn Committee 
in exposing communism and its barbarous 
and tyrannical methods. 

Vietnam, Korea, captive nations 


If the free nations of the world would only 
join in concentrating the fight to expose the 
true facts against communism and educate 
tħe so-called backward nations concerning 
the criminality of Communist enslavement 
methods, and the true living conditions un- 
der their domination, there is no doubt but 
what the collapse of the Communist goal of 
world-enslavement would take place m a 
short time. Too many of the new and back- 
ward nations have been victims of Commu- 
nist misrepresentation and also of the false 
propaganda circulated concerning the gov- 
ernment of the so-called free world. 

Communism has been one of the greatest, 
most powerful, well organized international 
threats to human freedom in -world history. 
Our Government has spent billions of dol- 
lars fighting this international menace. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the Com- 
munist threat today is not as dangerous and 
as imminent as it was 20 or 30 years ago. 
The greatest evidence of this fact is that 
their economic system has been a total 
failure. 

Stalin's government was an economic fail- 
ure and at his death great discontent was 
rampant in not only the Soviet realm but 
the satellite nations. He was succeeded by 
Khrushchey, and his economic government 
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was a total fallure as was evidenced by his 
overthrow and collapse from forces within 
his own government. If the present opposi- 
tion to Communist aggression continues by 
the free nations, the rulers of today's So- 
viet tyranny will be overthrown and that 
will end the Communist myth of world domi- 
nation. Communist China’s economy has 
always been a failure and millions of its 
population are existing in starvation condi- 
tions at the present time. The free nations 
have the ability, the education, the defense 
machinery, and the assets to curtail the fur- 
ther spread of the Communist menace and 
we must continue our fight. 

History has revealed over the centuries 
that dictators cannot stay in power long 
when they must rule their people by the 
sword, guns, slave-labor camps, and mass 
murders. The Communist dictators will 
meet the same end as Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Tojo, and their predecessors since time began. 

Two generations have passed since Katyn 
and the many other organized mass mur- 
ders, tortures, slave-labor camps, and orga- 
nized starvation inflicted by Communist 
tyrants on helpless millions. The Com- 
munist youths who are attacking our Em- 
bassies in other nations, possess no knowl- 
edge of the methods used by their masters 
to take over free governments. Their educa- 
tion and information of outside world con- 
ditions is limited to such information as their 
dictators allow them to receive. These same 
Communist youths someday will rebel 
against their own enslavement and they will 
meet the same fate the Polish patriots met 
at Katyn 25 years ago. 

Education and presentation of facts on 
Communist enslavement to the world’s unin- 
formed are the greatest weapons democracy 
possesses against the destruction of the 
Communist menace. 

The free world must continue this fight. 
Someday this victory will be won and the 
Communist enslavers will become extinct. 
Poland and other captive nations will re- 
gain free and independent government. 


Kansas State University Scientists See 
Great Promise for New Hybrid Wheat 
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Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, typical of 
the research which is the hallmark of 
our land-grant colleges, scientists at 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
Kans., have developed a new hybrid 
wheat which holds considerable promise 
for the expansion.of our agricultural 
economy. 

The possibilities of this new wheat are 
spelled out in a news statement from the 
university which I wish to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the statement appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

Manuatran.—Kansas’ economic develop- 
ment program will get a multimillion dollar 
boost from agriculture within the next 5 
years if experimental hybrid wheat seeds 


planted in the State produce expected re- 
sults, 
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Scientists of Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan, the developers of hybrid wheat, not 
Only believe it will succeed—they think it 
will create a tremendous expansion of the 
Seed industry and should provide new full- 


and part-time jobs for several thousand 


persons. 

The total seed processing industry in Kan- 
gas now does a §44 million & year business. 
The hybrid wheat seed industry, alone, could 
be expected to be worth $100 million an- 
Nnually. Its economic impact should be felt 
in all areas of the State, says Dr. Floyd W. 
Smith, associate director of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

To commercially process the new hybrid 
wheat seeds at least 50 new industrial 
Plants—an average of about 1 plant to 
every 2 Kansas counties—could be needed, 
Smith says. “These processing plants would 
be located in all parts of Kansas,” the Kan- 
sas State scientists continues. He adds that 
his plant and job estimates are “ultracon- 
Servative.” 

The probability of hybrid wheat, which 
promises increases of 20 to 30 percent in 
yield, was revealed recently by Dr. Glenn H. 
Beck, dean of agriculture at Kansas State. 
Scientists largely responsible for the wheat 
‘hybrid breakthrough are Dr. R. W. Livers at 
the Fort Hays branch experiment station of 
Kansas State University; his predecessor, Dr. 
J. A. Wilson, now with a commercial seed 
company at Wichita; and their colleagues at 
Manhattan and Hays. s 

“If hybrid whest is practical for field use, 
and we think it will be in 3 to 5 years,” 
Smith says, “we may see a revolution 
in the manufacture of farm machinery.” 
For example, he expains, a new type of grain 
drill will de needed. This, and other 
Challenges to makers of farm equipment, 
Will create new jobs in the agri-industries. 

Because of hybrid wheat’s probable suc- 
cess, Smith also anticipates increased use 
of fertilizer (already a $50 million industry 
m Kansas) and more farming by irrigation. 
This means additional employment for per- 
Sons distributing fertilizer and irrigation 
equipment. There also will be a special 
need for more skilled workers such as 
trained inspectors of commercial seed fields. 

Hybrid wheat is certain to be adopted by 
all progressive wheat farmers, Smith believes. 
However, it will present transportation prob- 
lems not encountered by sorghum hybrid 
Seed producers. Almost 10 times as much 
hybrid wheat seed as hybrid sorghum seed 
is required to plant 1 acre. To facilitate 
handling the vast bulk of the hybrid wheat 
Seed is one important -reason 50 or more 
Processing plants will be needed throughout 
the State. Another t reason is the 
Short period (about 2½ months) between 
the time hybrid wheat seeds will be harvested 
and planted. 

“Most of the hybrid wheat seed will be 
harvested by the commercial planters in 
late June or early July,” Smith says. “It 
then must be processed at the various plants, 
-Wistributed to the farmers and put into the 
round by late September.” Producers of 
Corn and sorghum hybrid seeds have about 
an §-month period between harvest and 
Planting. 

Kansas State University began research on 
hybrid wheat at its Fort Hays branch in 
1957. Because wheat, unlike corn or sor- 
ghum, normally is self-pollinated, the 
Scientists faced the task of developing wheat 
Plants which would shed pollen more freely 
in order to achieve cross-pollination. They 
have been able to accomplish this under 
laboratory and experimental plot conditions. 

Now the seed is being tested in open 
fields about the State. The researchers are 
Watching closely to see if their “miracle” 
Seed will come through this practical test. 

They are confident it will. 
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Housing 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Thursday, March 
4, 1965, issue of the Los Angeles Times. 

The Times appraises various of the 
objectives and the apparent potential 
results of the administration housing 
program and expresses deep concern. 

I believe the Los Angeles Times ap- 
praisal of the housing proposal will be 
of interest to the Congress. 

Dogs Dapy ALwars Know Best? 

President Johnson's housing message to 
Congress calls for conceptual departures 
which can only be described as incredible. 

Granted, his goal of encouraging better 
housing and more attractive cities is “lofty 
and humanitarian,” as House Republican 
Leader GERALD Foro himself recognized. 

However, Mr. Johnson’s proposed methods 
betray an eyebrow-lifting assumption that 
local government as we have known it is 
obsolete, and must serve increasingly as a 
mere extension of Big Brother's long arm. 

The President pays Lipservice to local 
responsibility, vowing that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can only “serve as a catalyst.” His 
own words, however, show that considerably 
more is involved. 

To encourage private construction of 
500,000 dwelling units, Mr. Johnson pro- 
poses that Washington pay part of the rent 
for “families across a wide range of lower 
and moderate Income brackets.“ 

Some of these direct subsidies would go 
to families forced to move when their homes 
are demolished for community improvement 
projects. 

The rental supplements also would go, 
however, to help families in the $4,000 to 
$6,500 income brackets move into better 
housing than they otherwise could afford. 

This is a laudable objective at first sight. 
But the same logic could be argued for sub- 
sidies to buy better clothing, longer vaca- 
tions and bigger cars. 

Mr. Johnson bluntly explains, too, that 
the subsidies will enable “families of differ- 
ent income * * to live together.” In other 
words, he apparently has decided that it's 
somehow wrong for Americans to group 
themselves according to Income, and that 
Washington has a responsibility to mix us 
all together. 

This is a novel approach to Federal hous- 
ing action, to say the least. 

In addition, the President proposed $100 
million in Federal matching grants to help 
cities build “basic community facilities.” 
He wants, too, a new program of federally 
insured loans for development of entire 
planned communities and subdivisions. 

Under both these proposals, Federal aid 
would be contingent upon the projects being 
part of arenwide plans approved by Wash- 
ington—specifically, by the new Department 
of Housing and Urban Development which 
the administration proposes to create. 

This is a sensible safeguard for the tax- 
payers’money. But in practice it also would 
transfer effective control of basically local 
affairs to a body of all-knowing bureaucrats 
in Washington. 

After all, what mayor could resist this 
juicy Federal carrot? What incentive would 
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remain for communities to solve their own 
problems in their own way? 

Aside from principle, the coste must be 
reckoned, Mr. Johnson has prudently left 
off the price tag for now, but his program 
clearly would run at least 6500 million a 
year from the first—and would balloon higher 
in future years. 

President Johnson has no visible mandate 
from the people for such a fundamental shift 
in the functions of the local and Federal 
Governments. Lawmakers of both parties 
should withhold endorsement until and un- 
less they are very sure this is what the 
American people want. 


The Sino-Soviet Conflict—Part I 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the House Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on the Far East and Pacific, 
of which I am chairman, will begin hear- 
ings on the current conflict between the 
two major Communist powers, the Soviet 
Union and Red China. 

The purpose of these hearings is to put 
together various points of view on the 
Sino-Soviet dispute—its causes, effects, 
implications for U.S. policy and prospects 
for settlement. 

It has been my experience that there is 
surprisingly little information on the 
split at the congressional level. There 
also is a serious lack of understanding by 
the public of the impact which the dis- 
pute is having on U.S. policy. 

The hearings will, it is hoped, bring 
the Sino-Soviet conflict into clearer 
focus for those of us in Congress who will 
be called upon to vote on legislation af- 
fecting East-West relationships. 

Among the experts who will testify 
during the hearings, which begin Wed- 
nesday, March 10, are the Honorable 
George Kennan, former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia, and Dr. Donald Zagoria, a 
professor at Columbia University and the 
author of the recent book, “The Sino- 
Soviet Conflict, 1956-1961.” 

Last Sunday, in its editorial section, 
the Washington Post published articles 
by both of these gentlemen on the sub- 
ject of the Sino-Soviet dispute. Their 
views differ in emphasis, particularly on 
the question of the effect which United 
States efforts in Vietnam are having on 
the Sino-Soviet split. 

Ambassador Kennan, now a professor 
at the Institute for Advanced Studies, 
Princeton University, believes that U.S. 
escalation of the conflict in southeast 
Asia could under certain circumstances 
force the Russians back into a closer 
relation to the Chinese. 

Dr. Zagoria sees our actions in Viet- 
nam as a cause of deepening tensions 
between Moscow and Peiping. Because 
of the pertinence of these viewpoints to 
recent world events and the upcoming 
congressional inquiry, with permission I 
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insert in the Record Dr. Zagoria's article 
of March 7. 

Also with permission I make sub- 
sequent insertions of Ambassador Ken- 
nan’s article and another Washington 
Post editorial piece by Dr. Zagoria, which 
was published January 31. It is my 
earnest hope that these articles will be 
given careful attention by my colleagues. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 7, 1988 
Untren States Bomss Wurm Stno-Soviet 

SPLIT—LIMITED ESCALATION IN VIETNAM 

Coutp Hetp Create Conprrions ror NE- 

GOTIATED SETTLEMENT 

(By Donald S. Zagoria) 

The most significant consequence of the 
American bombings of North Vietnam is the 
widening of the Sino-Soviet split. Instead of 
bringing the two Communist giants closer 
together—the possibility feared by many 
Americans—the limited escalation of the war 
has so far produced precisely the opposite 
effect. History may thus be repeating itself. 

The Cuban missile confrontation in 1962 
also exacerbated the Sino-Soviet dispute and 
ended in Peiping’s accusing Moscow of “capit- 

ulationism" while Moscow accused Peiping 
of “adventurism.” 

The evidence of the widening split on Viet- 
nam is increasing. Chinese students demon- 
trating in Moscow a few days ago accused 
the Russians of collaborating with the “im- 
8 in Vietnam by not taking stronger 

American bombing. 

3 Soviet sources in southeast 
Asia are reportedly charging that the Viet- 
cong attack on the American installation at 
Pleiku was a deliberate provocation designed 
to force an American response, which would 
in turn force the Soviet hand. 


DIFFERENCE OF DEGREE 


The immediate question at issue between 
Moscow and Peiping seems to be the precon- 
ditions for negotiation over Vietnam. During 
the past few weeks, Moscow and Peiping have 
votced opposing views on this matter. 

Moscow has not been as adamant as 
Peiping about the withdrawal of American 
troops from South Vietnam as a prerequisite 
for negotiations. While Peiping’s Foreign 
Minister, Chen Yi, insisted that American 
withdrawal was necessary before a settlement 
was possible, Soviet Premier said 
that only an end of American bombing at- 
tacks on North Vietnam was needed, first 
and foremost, to create conditions for ne- 
gotiations. 

NO BLANK CHECK 


That there exists such a dispute tee 
Peiping and Moscow is also suggested b 
the recent Albanian charge that Kosygta 
has advised the North Vietnamese to ne- 
gotiate with the United States on the basis 
of the continued presence of the American 
forces in South Vietnam. 
` Finally, Peiping has indirectly warned 

against any negotiations that would give 
the outward appearance of fairplay and give 
the United States a breathing spell. 

These differences between Moscow and 
Peiping clearly reflect a much broader dis- 
parity of interest. Russia cannot afford to 
appear impotent in the face of continued 


check to Peiping and Hanol that would ena- 
ble them to suck Moscow into a confronta- 
tion with the United States. 

Peiping sees a golden opportunity to ex- 
ploit the Soviet dilemma. Optimally, the 
Chinese would like to force Moscow into a 
confrontation with the United States in 
southeast Asia that would end the Soviet- 
American detente, a goal Peiping has sought 
consistently over the past 5 years. If this 
were to take place, and the United States 
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backed down, there would be further proof of 
the correctness of Maoist revolutionary 
strategy. 

If Moscow refuses to play this game, as it 
has so far, the Chinese will accuse the Rus- 
sians of capitulationism“ and hope thereby 
to gain increased influence in the more rev- 
olutionary section of the international Com- 
munist movement. 

The Chinese, in short, have much to gain 
by opposing negotiations at this point while 
the Russians would like to extricate them- 
selves from the dilemma, and a negotiated 
settlement is the only way out. This is why 
Peiping insists on American withdrawal as 
indispensable to negotiations—terms which 
Pelping knows are unacceptable to Wash- 
ington—while Moscow urges Hanoi to be 
more flexible. 

This is not to say that the Russians are 
primarily interested in pulling American 
chstnuts out of the Vietnamese fire. Mos- 
cow has its own hand to play. 

A RESTRAINT, AT LEAST 

Nevertheless, the Russian desire to bring 
an end to the war before Moscow is forced 
to choose between equally unpalatable alter- 
natives does provide the germ of a common 
American-Soviet interest. At the very least, 
it acts as a restraining factor on Hanoi, 

This situation can be exploited by a subtle 
and flexible American policy. The U.S. ob- 
jective should be to take advantage of the 
common interest emerging between Moscow 
and Washington in bringing the war to an 
end on terms acceptable to both sides and 
thereby help substitute Soviet for Chinese 
influence in Hanoi. We have contributed to 
this common interest by our limited escala- 
tion of the war, which has enabled the Rus- 
sians to impress on Hanoi the desirability 
of early negotiations, 

Thus, by continuing this Iimited escala- 
tion—but keeping it within well-defined lim- 
its for the time being so as not to push the 
Russians too hard—we would be giving them 
one of two kinds of arguments they need in 
Hanoi. 


But at the same time that we provide the 
Russians with sticks to impress Hanoi, we 
must also provide them with carrots to en- 
able them to sustain their dificult game. 
Peiping is undoubtedly now telling Hanoi 
that the Americans will not settle on any 
reasonable terms until they are decisiyely 
defeated and humiliated on the battlefield. 
For the Russians to counter this argument 
in Hanoi, they must know what terms are 
acceptable to us and these terms must be 
sufficiently realistic to tempt Hanoi to bar- 
gain. 


HONEY ON THE STICK 


In exchange for a cessation of infiltration 
of men and arms into South Vietnam, which 
we are now correctly insisting upon, we 
should at the same time hold out to Hanol 
the future prospect of economic assistance, 
diplomatic recognition, and an eventual close 
association with a friendly, but, independent, 
South Vietnam. 

We should also continue to hold out the 
prospect already suggested by Secretary of 
State Rusk of an international effort to assist 
the economic and social development of the 
entire Indochinese peninsula. We should, 
in effect, demonstrate our willingness to 
recognize the legitimacy of the North Vict- 
namese Government and to further its 
economic development. It was, in part at 
least, a desperate economic situation at 
home that led Hanoi into sponsoring an 
armed takeover of South Vietnam In the first 
place, beginning in 1958. 

With the widening of the Sino-Soviet 
split, we have reached a dramatic new turn 
in events that could pave the way to a set- 
tlement between North and South Vietnam. 
This would take place in the broader context 
of a common interest between Moscow and 
Washington in not allowing Peiping to be 
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the victor in Soviet-American confrontation 
in which both have much to lose and noth- 
ing to gain. 


Voice of Democracy Contest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars conducts 
a Voice of Democracy contest. This 
year, over a quarter of a million high 
school students participated in the con- 
test, with the winning contestant from 
each State to be brought to Washing- 
ton, D.C., for the final judging. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to submit the winning speech of Miss 
Barbara Jean Urso of Detroit, Mich., who 
is a resident of my congressional district: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP, 1964-65 

(By Barbara Jean Urso, Detroit, Mich.) 

I've been doing a great deal of thinking 
about this challenge of citizenship, and I've 
come to see citizenship as quite a bit more 
than paying your taxes, voting, reading the 
newspapers, and abiding by the laws. We can 
do all of these things out of habit, curiosity. 
or fear, and fail to find the true value of 
citizenship. 

I feel that, in order for something to be 
really challenged, it must possess certain 
qualities which are, in reality, being chal- 
lenged. 

I think that, in order to be a real citizen, 
one must possess courage to defend one's con- 
victions; love of family, of country, and most 
of all, of one’s God. Thus, the challenge is 
not simply a threat to one's technical duties 
and privileges, but is, in fact, a direct ques- 
tioning of one’s courage and one's sense of 
morality. 

I didn’t realize this was so until late one 
night as I watched the 11 o'clock news. A 
Negro church in Alabama had been bombed. 
This was really nothing startling until I 
realized that four children had been mur- 
dered in a house of prayer. In the following 
months, in many places both North and 
South alike, life became such a harrowing 
experience that a man’s right to walk a pub- 
lic street was being contested. His right of 
assembly, of worship, in short his right to 
exist was being challenged. He accepted the 
challenge, and he was not alone. 

You see, in the North and South there were 
young people, like you and me, who were 
willing and eager to heip him. I learned 
then of Andy Goodman, James Chaney, and 
Mickey Schwerner. To some people, they 
were “brash, young punks, meddling in af- 
fairs which were none of their business.” To 
others, they were crusaders in a holy war, a 
moral war against terror and injustice. 

Perhaps, as some people suggested, they 
were meddling. Perhaps these same people 
would be the type who bolted their doors, 
shut their lights, and peered cautiously from 
drawn shades while a woman, who was being 
attacked on their doorstep, screamed for help 
unheeded. The people who squirm and then 
turn their backs on involvement. 

But when I think of citizenship now, and 
I think of it often, I think of Goodman, 
Chaney, and Schwerner, and I thank God 
that there are those who have accepted the 
challenge of citizenship and who commit 
themselves to the defense of human rights. 
For, after all, are we not all committed to 
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Accept this challenge of citizenship—the daily 
Para of human rights—of yours, mine, and 

r ae 

John F. Kennedy once said, “There is, in 
Addition to a courage by which men die, a 
Courage by which men must live.” 

When we have this courage, and this com- 
mitment, then we will haye accepted the 
challenge. 


Voice of Democracy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Y 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know each year the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States conducts a 
Voice of Democracy contest. Oregon's 
Winner this year is Miss Nancy C. Heriza. 
Nancy's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 

are not only constituents of mine, 
but very dear friends as well. It is my 
great pleasure to insert Nancy's inspir- 
185 speech in the Recorp for all to en- 
oy. 

Tae CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP, 1964-65 
(By Nancy C. Heriza, 17, Baker, Oreg.) 
“The torch has been passed to a new gen- 

eration of Americans.” What do these words, 
Spoken by our late President Kennedy from 
the inaugural platform on that cold January 
Morning, mean to me? The torch of which 
he is our American way of life—a way 
Of life made up of responsibilities, problems, 
Opportunities, freedoms. To accept this 
torch is to preserve our American heritage. 
This is our challenge, the challenge of citi- 
zenship. 

In order for my generation to prepare itself 
for this commission, it is necessary that we 
realize what grave responsibilities face us. 
One of the most serious is that of preserving 
dur democratic form of government. To do 
this we must be aware that although some of 
us will play the starring roles as future 
leaders of our Nation, most of us will be cast 
as the all-important little“ people, the 
everyday citizens who run stores, 
School, fly airplanes, and drive taxis. The 
housewife, the scientist, the philanthropist, 
the artist—everyone is important. The man- 
ner in which each one conducts his life in- 
fluences the entire Nation in its struggle to- 
Ward the goal. 

To carry this torch we must be ideal citi- 
Zens and citizens with ideals. For this it is 
essential that we possess knowledge of our 
country's background and heroes, respect for 
Our flag and national anthem, love of our 
fellow men, gratitude for our privileges, 
Understanding of our responsibilities, and a 
Strong determination to do our part in up- 
holding these ideals. 

Although the torch is glowing with priv- 
Ueges, it is heavy with responsibilities. The 
luster of our freedom of speech must never 
be dimmed by the tarnish of speaking ill of 
Others, We have the opportunity for educa- 
tion in any school and the duty to see that 
We are well educated. Freedom of religion 
brings with it the obligation to keep our own 
Morais high and, thereby, to help raise those 
or the whole country. We have the right to 
Ute, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
and the duty to see that this is provided for 
all men, regardless of race or religion. We 
are protected by laws, but we have the obli- 
Ration to obey laws. We can and do enjoy 
all these rights and freedoms, but it is neces- 
Sary that we be ready to protect them at any 
Cost when the need arises. 
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The strength of the Nation depends on 
the strength of the individual. Let us begin 
with our own lives: develop our own char- 
acter, be at peace with ourselves, take a deep 
interest in others and, through these efforts, 
cement the unity of our great land. Every 
person is important. Every. man, woman, 
and child plays a vital part in the American 
way of life. 

If we are firm in our resolve to protect 
and preserve our America, we must believe 
in our cause. We must have faith in the 
Constitution and pride in our American 
heritage. We must practice the virtues of 
our country’s great leaders, keeping alive the 
spirit. of dignity, integrity, generosity, and 
love that is so traditionally American. 

This is our challenge: to accept the torch 
of citizenship and to keep the flame of lib- 
erty burning brightly—a challenge which we 
Americans sre fortunate to have offered to 
us. My generation is proud to accept this 
challenge, and finds it fitting to do so with 
the words of our late, beloved President Ken- 
nedy, “I do not shrink from this responsi- 
bility—I welcome it.” 


Tribute to Nathan Shapell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, next 
month, Temple Beth Am of Los Angeles 
will pay tribute to its president, Mr. 
Nathan Shapell, at a special dinner. It 
is an honor Mr. Shapell has earned as a 
master builder and developer in his com- 
munity, as a generous contributor to 
every worthy appeal, as a hard-working 
president of Temple Beth Am, and as a 
loyal American. As his representative, 
I am pleased to join his many friends 
who will wish him well on April 10, and 
present herewith excerpts from an ad- 
dress by Rabbi Jacob Pressman extoll- 
ing Mr. Shapell: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE ADDRESS BY RABBI JACOB 
PRESSMAN TO THE THREE COMBINED BOARDS 
or TEMPLE BETH AM, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 
1965 
The noblest efforts of man are those in 

which he is motivated from within by faith 

and by love, and which he exercises volun- 
tarlly and at personal sacrifice. Such efforts 
have been demonstrated consistently by our 
president, Mr. Nathan Shapell, whom we shall 

honor at our annual dinner-on April 10, 

1965. 

Mr. Shapell's argosy in life has taken him 
from the very depths of tragic oppression in 
the charnal house of Nazi persecution, where 
he lost home and family and everything but 
the most slender thread of life itself. That 
life spared, immediately he devoted himself 
to ass a position of responsibility for 
the rehabilitation of the many displaced per- 
sons and in close cooperation with U.S. mili- 
tary personnel he headed the Jewish reha- 
bilitation effort at Munchberg in Germany, 
throughout the late 1940's until his efforts 
were completed. 

From Europe he came to these United 
States, settling here in California, and de- 
voting himself with great energy to the bulld- 
ing and development of this burgeoning area. 
The homes and communities his company 
has built are to be found across the face of 
southern California; but significantly, he 
built so that the occupants might be happy 
and comfortable and grateful for the 
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thoughtfulness of the builder. That grati- 
tude has been in numerous cita- 
tions and testimonials he has received from 
the home purchasers themselves—a most 
heartwarming experience. 

Mr. Shapell has consecrated a very sub- 
stantial proportion of his to the 
alleviation of the suffering of his fellow man 
and the homelessness of his fellow Jews 
abroad. No worthy cause has ever been re- 
fused by this man, and where he recognized 
the need he never waited to be asked, but 
volunteered his help. 

Here at Temple Beth Am, a congregation of 
over 1,000 families, of close to 4,000 individu- 
als, we have been the beneficiaries of the 
energetic, systematic, and humane approach 
of Mr. Shapell through his duties. Under the 
leadership our sacred pulpit has been com- 
pleted, a memorial established to those of 
our brethren who perished in Europe, and 
plans for creating new school facilities have 
been advanced, In reviewing his year in 
office we are overwhelmed by the amount 
of time and energy he has given voluntarily 
to his congregation and his community. 

America grows great to the extent that 
we beautify its physical aspect and deepen 
its spiritual and religious roots. Not only 
our temple, but the community has been 
the beneficiary of the selfless dedication of 
Mr. Nathan Shapell and when he is honored 
on April 10 it will be one of those wonder- 
ful occasions where the guest of honor merits 
every accolade that can be expressed on his 
behalf, 


I Feel Better Being President, Knowing 
That Speaker McCormack Is by My 
Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, Texans 
celebrating the 129th anniversary of 
Texas independence on March 2, 1965, in 
Washington, honored Speaker Joun W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, as a Na- 
tional leader whose career and steadfast 
adherence to the Democratic traditions 
and principles have helped make this a 
great nation. 


The traditional observance was held 
in the National Press Club by the Wash- 
ington chapter of the ex-students of the 
University of Texas. Speaker McCor- 
mack in his speech commended “our 
courageous President, for the policies of 
President Johnson is the leadership for 
peace, the leadership of strength and not 
weakness or appeasement.” 

President Johnson, arriving unexpect- 
edly at the affair paid high tribute to 
Speaker McCormack in his remarks and 
in a short letter which read: 

From the first time I entered the House 
of Representatives as a young Congressman 
to this very hour, I have known few men 
whose courage and compassion, decency of 
character, and honorable objectives matched 
those of Speaker McCormack. 

He is my friend and my counselor. I 
feel better being President, knowing that 
Speaker McCormack is by my side. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the speech of Speaker McCormack here- 
with in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed and are as 
follows: 

REMARES OF SPEAKER MCCORMACK 

Mrs, McCormack and I are deeply grateful 
for your jnvitation to be with you this eve- 
ning at the annual dinner of the Washington 
chapter of the University of Texas Ex- 
Students Association, which is held this year 
in connection with the anniversary of Texas 
Independence Day. 

I am particularly touched by the honor 
conferred upon me, which I understand has 
been reserved in the past for former students 
of your great university. 

The University of Texas, established in 
1883, is one of the great higher institutions 
of learning in the United States, Its grad- 
uates in all fields have, in time of war and 
peace, added to the prestige, glory and 
strength of your great State and our beloved 
country. 

For whether we come from the South, the 
North, the East or the West—above all, we 
are Americans. 

In my service in the House of Representa- 
tives, the two Members who played a very 
important part in my career are the former 
Vice President, John Nance Garner, and the 
late Speaker Sam Rayburn. For it was both 
of them who were instrumental in my being 
elected a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee after only 2 years of service in the 
House—the first time that any Democratic 
Member with only 2 years service was elected 
to this important committee. I have always 
been indebted to the both of them for what 
they did for me many years ago. As you 
know, Sam Rayburn and I occupied close 
leadership relationship in the Democratic 
Party in the House for many years. But 
above that, we were close friends to one an- 
other. The relationship that existed between 
the late speaker and myself is one that I 
shall always treasure. 

And another friendship that developed a 
little over 30 years ago was between President 


Johnson and myself, starting from the time 


when he was a Member of the House of 
Representatives, and continuing throughout 
the years. 

Our great Chief Executive, President John- 
son, has coined the phrase, “From Austin to 
Boston.” How true, in a few words, does 
this the close ties that exist between 
the people of Texas and the people of Mas- 
sachusets. 

When the Texas Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed on March 2, 1836, a son of 
Massachusetts, Asa Brigham, was one of the 
signers. He was later named auditor by the 
interim President, David G, Burnet; and 
later Treasurer of the Republic by President 
Sam Houston. He was later reappointed by 
President Lamar, and holding at the same 
time the position of alderman of Houston, 
and later mayor of Austin. 

There were at least four sons of Massa- 
chusetts at the Alamo: John Flanders, Wil- 
liam D. Howell, William Linn, and Amos 
Pollard. 

We are fortunate in having in the White 
House a great President, who is a son of 
Texas—but over and above, the leader of 
our country during this trying period of the 
world's history. President Johnson is seek- 
ing to unify our people in the eyes of the 
ee are me anou Sl S 

President Johnson represents ability, 
vision, sound judgment, and above all, 
courage. He makes his own decisions as 
President, and will continue to do so. 

President Johnson possesses all of the 
qualities necessary to fill that great office, and 
particularly during this period of crisis. 

The Communist leaders and regimes must 
accept the fact that they do not scare or put 
fear into the mind of President Johnson, and 
the free world breaths easier because of this 
fact. 
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In their policies in the Communist part of 
the world, they would be wise to analyze 
President Johnson correctly. 

He did not assume the office of President 
to have America and the free world be on the 
defensive, or through fear to be driven un- 
derground. 

President Johnson is a man of peace— 
ardently seeking peace—but not peace at any 
price. 

And the President knows that the calcu- 
lated risk of inaction can be more dangerous 
at times than the calculated risk of action. 

President Johnson served in both branches 
of the Congress before and after World War 
II. and he knows that fear or cowardice has 
brought about more wars than action well 
considered and well timed. 

For President Johnson saw that appease- 
ment before World War II was the road that 
led to that terrible conflict, and he knows 
that action at the right time by certain 
European nations might have stopped Hitler 
in his mad dreams, and thereby averted 
World War II. 

There will be no appeasement under Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson. For he knows that 
the dictator, meaning international commu- 
nism, interprets appeasement as fear, inciting 
him to greater and greater demands. 

President Johnson well knows by events of 
recent years that appeasement is the road 
to war. 

And the leadership of and the actions by 
President Johnson is for future peace—of 
following the policy of peace through 
strength. 

And I might observe that President John- 
son well knows that he is the man whose 
judgment, policies, and leadership future 
historians will judge and interpret during 
his period as President of the United States. 

And all Americans should rally around and 
support the leadership of our courageous 
President, for the policies of President John- 
son are the leadership for peace; the leader- 
ship of strength and not weakness or 


appeasement. 


It’s Our Country—Let’s Keep It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to submit for reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record an important discussion 
of immigration laws by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones entitled “It’s Our Country—Let’s 
Keep It,” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star on February 4, 1965. It de- 
serves careful thought: 

Irs Our Counrry—Ler’s Keep Ir 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

President Johnson has called for a massive 
liberalization of our immigration laws and 
an end to the quota systems that have fav- 
ored persons born in Western Europe over 

born elsewhere. 

“The procedures we have followed,” said 
the President, “imply that men and women 
from some countries are, just because of 
where they come from, more desirable citi- 
zens than others. Relationships with a num- 
ber of countries, and hence the success of 
our foreign policy, is needlessly impeded by 
this proposition.” 

Now, at the risk of losing my Boy Scout 
merit badge for cosmic tolerance, I might 
suggest that if the majority of Americans 
had sprung, not from Western Europe, but 
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from central Africa or southern Asia, we 
would have a vastly different country. There 
are, in all parts of the world, fine human 
beings, but peoples differ widely in their 
social habits, their levels of ambition, their 
mechanical aptitudes, their moral traditions 
and their capacities for maintaining stable, 
popular governments. 

Why should the United States be the only 
advanced nation in the world to develop a 
guilt complex over selective immigration? 
Every other country that Is attractive to im- 
migrants selects baldly and without apology- 

Trinidad is in the British Commonwealth. 
Yet under a new British law. immigration 
from Trinidad is closely restricted. But John- 
son’s proposed bill would make Trinidad 
quota-free, t 

The President has decried our present 
stringent quotas for Asiatic ts. 
Australia has no quota at all, It simply ex- 
cludes anyone of non-European ancestry. 
And the Japanese Government discourages 
immigration from any country. A spokes- 
man for the Japanese Embassy in Washing- 
ton this month stated simply that the Japa- 
nese are of one race and proud of it. 

Although any person may apply for Im- 
migration to Israel, that government frankly 
seeks only an “ingathering of the Jews.” 
Last year a Jew who had become a Catholic 
was denied citizenship by an Israel court. 

Each year, for 175 years, the United States 
has received more immigrants than any 
other nation in the world. 

Johnson, in his immigration message, says 
that the current U.S. immigration quota 1s 
158,361 annually, and that there are already 
substantially more immigrants than the 
quota figures indicate. There are no quotas 
for Latin America, nor for spouses and chil- 
dren of US. citizens. In addition, Congress 
keeps passing special bills to admit immi- 
grants. According to the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau the net immigration to the 
United States during the 10 years of the 
1950s was 2.7 million. 

Johnson claims that his proposed bill 
would make it easier for people of “special 
skills" to come and help the U.S. economy. 
Yet it would immediately double the quotas 
for such countries as Tanzia, Malawi, Yemen 
and Nepal, in which persons with 
skills needed in the United States might be 
hard to find, 

Unlike the immigration restrictions of al- 
most every advanced country, the President's 
bill would admit persons suffering from fee- 
blemindedness, insanity, and psychopathic 
personality, if their families promised to take 
care of them. The requirement that immi- 
grants would have to have the promise of a 
job would be taken out. 

Now, if the President's bill were passed, 
who would come? You can get some indica- 
tion by the current backlog of unsatisfied 
visa applications. In Greece there are 350 
current applications for every place under the 
present annual quotas. In India there are 
150 such applications; in Israel, 150; in Por- 
tugal, 125; in Jamaica, 115; and in the United 
Arab Republic, 90. Is the President really 
going to try to satisfy these anxious-to-leave- 
home people in the interest of the success of 
our foreign policy? 

Why haven't other advanced nations felt it 
in the interest of their own foreign policies to 
let down their immigration bars? 

The plain fact is that nothing the United 
States could do without utterly destroying 
herself could measurably ease the population 
woes of a world in which 125,000 people are 
being added every day. 

The plain fact is that as long as the United 
States remains prosperous, there will be cries 
of rage from people who would like to get in 
and can’t. Even a well-heeled Korean coolie 
could live more comfortably on relief in a 
New York tenement. 

And the plain fact is that the United States - 
is not hurting for population or jobseekers. 
The United States now contains 193 million 
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people. Our current birthrate is more than 
twice our deathrate. By 1980, even without 
Johnson's new, liberal immigration law, we 
Will have 240 million people. 

Every other nation in the world writes its 
immigration laws to suit itself. Every other 
nation in the world says, “It is our country, 
and so what?” 

Well, it’s our country, too, and when we 
start writing immigration laws to suit the 
hungry cameldrivers of “Upper Malaria,” old 
man history will bust his buttons laughing. 


California: The Endless Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, no 
Single speech nor any set of statistics 
can cover the problems of leadership in 
a great, expanding and ever-changing 
State like California. 


and space needs—were well 
in an address delivered recently by our 
Governor, Edmund G. “Pat” Brown. His 
audience was an aerospace conference of 
the United Auto & Aerospace Workers, 
AFL-CIO, held in San Diego on Febru- 
ary 26. 

I am grateful for the opportunity of 
widening that audience by inserting the 
text of Governor Brown's remarks in the 
RECORD: 

CALIFORNIA: THE ENDLESS FRONTIER 
(An address by Gov. Edmund G. Brown, of 

California, before UAW Aerospace Confer- 

ence at the Stardust Hotel, San Diego, 

Calif., February 26, 1965) 

I appreciate this opportunity to meet with 
you and discuss my views on the important 
issues facing your unions and this country 
and State. 

Unemployment, education, retraining, eco- 
nomic conversion those are the vital domes- 
tic issues of 1965. Nowhere are those issues 
in sharper focus than right here in Call- 
fornia. And nowhere in California are they 
more compelling than in San Diego. 

I need not remind many of you about what 
happened here in San Diego and in Los 
Angeles following World War II and the 
Korean wer. We were hit with massive em- 
Ployment upheavals as the result of changes 
a defense spending and aircraft construc- 

on. 

In the 5 years following 1957 some 100,000 
aircraft jobs were eliminated. The new 
missile-space took up the slack but 
then the Navaho, Skybolt, and other projects 
ashe ho ie San Diego suffered other 

lows. 

We still bear economic scars from those 
and other Defense Department decisions. A 
look at our current employment situation 
will give you an idea of the extent of the 


ry. 

On the plus side we have a record total 
of 6.6 million persons currently employed. 
Compared with a year ago total employment 
is up 171,000 jobs. 

I stress “total” employment because in the 
area of concern to you and this conference— 
manufacturing—we have lost ground. 

In the four major aerospace categories— 
electronics, aircraft, missiles, and instru- 
Ments—we lost 26,300 jobs last year. Now, 
with an employment total of 6.6 million jobs 
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26,300 units is not a major problem taken 
alone. But in looking at the long-range 
employment prospects in aerospace and de- 
fense work they become more significant. 

In general, we see a definite downturn and 
no immediate prospects for new weapons 
systems or space projects or the magnitude 
of Polaris and Apollo, for example. 

It is to the problems relating to that de- 
cline I will address myself today. 

First, let me make it clear that Call- 
fornia does not intend to relinquish defense 
and space contracts to any other area with- 
out a fight. The work is here because we 
have the superior manpower, engineering, 
and scientific brains. We will continue to 
insist that contracts be awarded on the basis 
of merit. 

More than that, we intend to take every 
action within our power and capability to 
improve our position in the defense and con- 
sumer markets in the country through an 
aggressive economic research and develop- 
ment program of our own. 

Because I believe that our program may 
have national application, I would like to 
outline what we are doing. The program 
has two major objectives: 

To make California the research and de- 
velopment center of the United States. 

To make California the leading manufac- 
turing State in the United States. 

To accomplish those objectives we have 
recently embarked on a revolutionary proj- 
ect that will apply space age engineering 
techniques to solution of the social and eco- 
nomic problems of 20th century urban so- 
ciety. 


Specifically, we have let four contracts to 
Lockheed, North American, Aerojet-General, 
and Space General—to make studies for the 
following: 

A plan for an integrated statewide trans- 
portation network, including highway, rail, 
air, and ocean travel and transport. 

An information and data recovery sys- 
tem to guide our policymakers and planners 
in both government and industry. 

A comprehensive waste management sys- 
tem looking to this century's needs and be- 
yond. 

A new concept for the detection, care, and 
treatment of the criminally mentally ill. 

We believe that the scientific: and en- 
gineering brains which will put a man on 
the moon, which have created the Polaris, 
the Atlas, Saturn and hundreds of other 
projects can create new programs for the so- 
lution of earth's problems. From these stud- 
ies will come blueprints for the Great So- 
ciety—California blueprints for the future. 
Prom those blueprints will come new jobs 
for the men and women of your unions. 

We have asked the aerospace industry to 
cast off the shackles of conventional wisdom 
in these study contracts. We have asked 
them to utilize the same systems engineer- 
ing techniques they have applied in solving 
the mysteries of space travel. 

And we believe, when the results are in, 
that California will have shown once again 
that it is the Nation’s scientific and engineer- 
ing center. 

We have embarked on a new exploration 
which Vannevar Bush described as “the end- 
less frontier,” 

The challenges of that endless frontier are 
staggering indeed. By the end of this cen- 
tury: There will be 150 million more Ameri- 
cans who will need two dwellings, two 
schools, two hospitals, and two of every other 
structure where today stands only one. 

By the year 2000—only 35 short years 
away—we will need five times as much elec- 
tricity as today. There will be 240 million 
cars on the roads and highways, enough to 
fill 700,000 miles of highway bumper-to- 
bumper. 

Secretary McNamara has warned that to 
master those challenges we must “look for 
new, bold concepts without regard to tradi- 
tional beliefs”. 
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In California we are forging those new con- 
cepts in our classrooms, research laboratories, 
in our unions and in government. 

First and foremost in the California plan— 
and let me stress again that what applies 
here can apply nationally—is education; 
education for every boy and girl based not on 
ability to pay but on ability to learn; free 
education, right through to the doctorate 
degree. That education system—74 junior 
colleges, 16 State colleges, and 7 university 
campuses—already has produced the great- 
est aggregate of scientific and engineering 
brains in the world and the finest skilled 
labor force in the Nation. 

Education, first; economic development 
for jobs and income, second. To accomplish 
the latter we have taken the following 
actions: 

Created an economic development agency. 
seeking new industry and encouraging the 
broadening of our present base. 

Begun work on a revolutionary new State 
development plan. Economists and other 
consultants will apply advance computer 
techniques to provide us with plans and data 
on educational and job skill needs, employ- 
ment, resources requirements and trans- 
portation. 

The first phase of our economic model 
is already completed. When finished it will 
be one of the most sophisticated prediction 
and data devices in the Nation. 

Launched a eommission on manpower, 
automation and technology. Now in its 
second year of advanced studies of our eco- 
nomy and the effects of advanced tech- 
nology, the commission will give us data 
and programs to meet the great economic 
changes ahead, 

Created an advisory panel on acrospace 
and electronics industries. 


our World Trade Center Authority in creat- 
ing more trade for our industries, agricul- 
ture and 

And at the current session of the legisla- 
ture I am proposing creation of a new office 
of space and technology. Through that 
office, and a panel of scientific and tech- 
nological experts from universities and in- 
dustry, we will draw on the Nation’s greatest 
scientific community for advice, counsel and 


planning. 

By now some of you may be thinking that 
I am making a campaign speech for reelec- 
tion. Nothing could be further from the 
truth, of course. The only campaigning 
here is by Ronald Reagan, whose manager 
appears to be Barry Goldwater; and George 
Murphy who is doing a new show from 
W 


I am saying it might be useful to you to 
examine California’s plans for their rele- 
vance in your local planning and as a source 
of thought for formulating your national 
legislative goals. 

Iam not suggesting here that this State— 
like others—is more than but a cog in the 
great economic wheel driven by the Federal 
budget. It is not. 

Like it or not, the $100 billion Federal 
budget and related fiscal and monetary 
policies are the guidance system of our 
highly sophisticated economy. How that 
system is employed is really the main busi- 
ness of this conference and of every respon- 
sible citizen of the Nation. i 

We all have our own ideas of how Federal 
policy should be employed. Let me outline 
those of mine which apply to the problems 
I have mentioned today. 

In general, let me say first that I do not 
see how we could spend less than we pres- 
ently are and still meet our obligations in 
foreign aid, defense, education, public works, 
and health and welfare. 

As a second principle, I believe that every 
penny which is cut from defense, foreign 
aid or other programs should be applied in 
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those vital areas of the public sector which 
have frozen during the long years of the 
cold war. 

Those caveats aside, let me turn to some 
specific recommendations on bread-and-but- 
ter issues of interest to this conference, 

First, I want to announce my full and 
wholehearted support of Senator McGov- 
ERN’s bill to create a national Economic Con- 
version and Diversification Commission. 

This is an extraordinarily important pro- 

and I will ask the California congres- 
sional delegation to give it full support. Our 
experience in California with defense cut- 
backs has proved the need for such an 
agency. We urgently need to develop eco- 
nomic plans for assisting States and local 
communities in adjusting to situations pro- 
duced by Federal policy changes. 

I would like to propose to the commission 
and to this planning group the following six- 
point program for dealing specifically with 
problems of defense conversion: 

1. An immediate expansion of the re- 
training programs of the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act with special em- 
phasis on those skills invoived in defense in- 
dustries and as a result of automation and 
other technological change. 

2. Creation of a program to move displaced 
defense workers to areas where new jobs may 
be available. 

3. A program for training and retraining 
on the job, encouraging defense manufac- 
turers to convert to civilian production. 
Subsidies for one-the-job training and re- 
training might provide a margin of incentive 
for employers. 

4. An early warning system and slow 
phase-out policy for obsolete defense pro- 
grams, providing workers and employers with 
an opportunity to make adjustments with- 
out cruel hardship. 

5. Standby plans for public works con- 
struction and other Federal programs to as- 
sist areas of persistent and high unemploy- 
ment. These could include urban renewal, 
housing and hospital construction, and de- 
velopment of transit and transportation 
systems. 

6. Strengthening of the U.S. Employment 
Service to include new automated reporting 
systems for regional and national service 
and more intensive counseling services coor- 
dinated with expanded retraining and educa- 
tional opportunities. 

There, along with Senator McGovern’s 
commission, is a six-point peace planning 
program. It would go a long way toward 
providing a GI bill of rights for defense 
workers. 

The need for planning now is urgent. 

In California, there is special urgency, 
Some 34 of every 100 manufacturing workers 
are employed on defense or space projects. 
Four of the first five largest corporations are 
principally defense contractors. Still, it is a 
national problem, not local. Nationally, 
one-tenth of our labor force is directly or 
indirectly involved with defense work. 

This immense and prolonged commitment 
of Federal funds to the nuclear-space race 
has produced two effects: malnutrition of the 
national public sector; and a shift of popu- 
lation growth problems to the States. 

A look at Federal spending since 1947 re- 
veals the pattern. Defense, military, and 
space budgets aside, per capita Federal 
spending has actually dropped. From $227 
in 1947 it slid down to $150 in 1963 measured 
in terms of 1962 constant dollars. 

In that same period, State and local budg- 
ets have increased by even greater rates than 
Federal spending declined. 

And in that period, we have witnessed a 
gradual but inexorable decay of this Nation's 
public and private sector. Today some 10 
to 15 million American homes are substand- 
ard. Pollution fouls the air and streams. 
Traffic clogs our cities. Industrialization 
and commercialization are ruining much of 
our countryside. 
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And there are unmet needs for human re- 
sources too. A new study by the Office of 
Education shows that 23 million Americans 
have never completed the eighth grade and 
8 million have never reached the fifth grade 
and cannot even fill out an employment 
form. 

Our huge commitments to defense have 
drained both our physical and human re- 
sources. 

Today the aircraft-missile Industrial com- 
plex employs more scientists and engineers 
on research and development than the com- 
bined total of the chemical, drug, petroleum, 
motor, vehicle, rubber, and machinery in- 
dustries. 

I submit to you that this depletion proc- 
ess, if not reversed, represents a dangerous 
trend for this country. 

I believe President Johnson recognizes the 
dangers of this course. He has taken actions 
to change it. And we must support him in 
creating the new programs that will secure 
the lofty objectives of the Great Society. 

They will not be achieved without a 
struggle. I do not believe for a moment 
that Goldwaterism is dead, the 1964 election 
notwithstanding. 

The unions of this country have led the 
struggie for progress in the past. I ask you 
today to continue that good fight. I assure 
you, you will have my enthusiastic support. 


The Challenge of American Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
congressionally chartered Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States con- 
ducts a Voice of Democracy contest each 
year in which high school students from 
throughout the United States partici- 
pate. Four scholarships ranging from 
$5,000 to $1,500 are awarded to the na- 
tional winners. 

Final judging for this contest is held 
in Washington, D.C., where the winning 
contestant from each State is brought as 
a guest of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

On March 9, 1965, beginning at 6 p.m., 
many of us here today, including myself, 
will be privileged to attend the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Annual Congressional 
Dinner. This dinner will be a doubly 
significant event for me because I shall 
have the high honor of presenting to Mr. 
Francis P. Shanahan of Kaneohe, Ha- 
waii, a resolution adopted by the House 
of Representatives of the Third Legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawail, which con- 
gratulates him upon his being chosen the 
Hawaii State winner for the 18th annual 
Voice of Democracy contest. 

Mr. Francis Shanahan in his winning 
essay entitled “The Challenge of Ameri- 
can Citizenship,” movingly and vividly 
reminds us of the grandeur and great- 
ness that is America; the challenge and 
the responsibilities that we proudly face. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp Mr. Shanahan’s winning es- 
Say and the resolution adopted by the 
Hawaii Legislature commending his 
achievement, 

The article and resolution follow: 
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THE CHALLENGE OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
(By Prancis Shanahan) 

I live not in myself, but I become a portion 
of that around me, and being surrounded by 
American tradition, I cannot help but 
awaken to my responsibilities. I am an 
American citizen. 

I live with freedom, I thrive in equality, 
and I balance on the reeds of liberty. I feed 
on the succulence of religious freedom and I 
quench my thirst with the nectars of free 
speech. By these very traits, Iam an Amer- 
ican citizen. Yet how many Americans are 
unaware of the challenge of American citi- 
zenship? 

I grope for and desire the annuities of my 
American heritage and stand proudly de- 
fending them in my own menial way. 

I stand at the portals of American citi- 
zenship and refuse entrance to none, but 
protect against violation of democratic con- 
cepts with my life. I am an American citi- 
zen, 

I am somewhat aware of the challenge of 
American citizenship. It is upon the citi- 
zens, that a Government condescending over 
190 million people is structured, whose finan- 
cial influence is measured by a scale incre- 
mented in billions. Founded upon these 
citizens my country has become a leader 
among leaders and an object of hope to bil- 
lions of struggling people all over the world. 
A country whose defense posture is one of 
the most Intricate and expensive in the en- 
tire world and perhaps most important of all. 
On our rights as citizens pends the elements 
that make life worth living for every Amer- 
ican. 

Citizenship means more than defense pos- 
tures and money and it is due time that 
Americans, young and old, from every walk 
of life awake to this reality and stop cater- 
ing solely to the incessant wimpers and 
moans of society and personal desire. One's 
country and civic responsibility should al- 
Ways come first. The challenge of citizen- 
ship beckons to every American, however, 
Why is citizenship a challenge when I live 
in an environment in which, economic, do- 
mestic, and political stability enhance my 
daily life? 

It is a challenge merely because I live in 
an abundance of luxuries and am surrounded 
with pleasures afforded few others. These 
virtues were fought and paid for, and I must 
do everything in my power, whatever it may 
be to insure that my rights and status of 
liberty are in no way infringed upon and 
stand undaunted. Not only must I defend 
these characteristics of our democracy, but 
I must forward guiding concepts upon which 
the American citizen is able to improve him- 
self and his country. When citizenship must 
emerge victorious when in competition with 
60 many diametrically opposed forces, the 
campaigns it launches and the battles it 
fights, both at home and abroad, can cer- 
tainly be called challenges. 

America has a strong and highly demo- 
cratic system of government, founded on the 
very principles of good citizenship. Let us 
not build statues of snow and weap to see 
them melt, and melt they will if we ignore 
the call of better citizenship. We cannot let 
our America, in all of her majestic splendor 
and elegance deteriorate from within because 
of lack of proper civic guidance and neglect 
of civic responsibility. The crime, the dis- 
cord, the discrimination put our country on 
a peculiar equipoise, Most of these problems 
can be resolved through good and effective 
citizenship, which we must strive for. This 
is why I feel that citizenship is a challenge 
in our American society today. 

The same pride that makes us condemn the 
vices we think ourselves free, makes us be- 
little the virtues we know we lack. Let us 
not belittle the virtues we know we lack, but 
let us strive toward attaining them. The 
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challenge of citizenship Iles directly ahead, 
how will you respond to its call? 


House RESOLUTION 68 


House resolution congratulating Francis P. 
Shanahan, State winner of the 18th An- 
nual Voice of Democracy contest spon- 
sored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 


Whereas Francis P. Shanahan, a student 
at the Kamehameha School for Boys, was 
the State winner of the VFW 18th annual 
Voice of Democracy contest; and 

Whereas Francis P, Shanahan thereby will 
receive an all-expense paid trip to Wash- 
ington, D.C. to compete for the national 
pa in the Voice of Democracy contest; 

Whereas Francis P. Shanahan in his talk 
on active citizenship shows a deep awareness 

t our democratic system and the re- 
Sponsibilities of citizenship; and 

Whereas Francis P. Shanahan, by his stir- 
ring example in thinking about citizenship 
in terms of his own life, has stimulated other 
Students to think about what citizenship 
Means to them and has brought great honor 
— 575 school and his family: Now, therefore, 


Resolved by the Third Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, general session of 1965, That 
it extend its sincere congratulations to Fran- 
cis P, Shanahan upon his winning the State 
finals of the VFW 18th annual Voice of De- 
Mocracy contest, and its best wishes for con- 
tinued success in the national finals to be 
held on March 5, 1965; and be it further 

Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
Of this resolution be transmitted to Francis 
P. Shanahan and to his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony Shanahan. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I include in the 
of the Record a recent article 
by the Lieutenant Governor of Massa- 
Chusetts, Elliot L. Richardson, which ap- 
Deared in the Boston Globe of February 
28, 1965. I believe that the Lieutenant 
Governor's moving article touches with a 
Sure hand on those qualities which we all 
admired and loved in the late Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter. 

Lieutenant Governor Richardson's 
article follows: 

An Ivroare Porrearr or Justice FRANK- 
FURTER: He Drep, as HE Liven, IN KINDNESS 
(By Elliot Richardson, Lieutenant Governor 
of Massachusetts) 

“I hope I don’t spoil your Washington's 
Birthday.” These were Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter's last words. They were spoken to 
Tom Beasley, for 25 years his court officer, 
Chauffeur, companion, and friend. And then 
iP alae turned away his head, and so he 


That, to the very end, was Felix Frank- 
furter, He had a talent—a genius, indeed, 
as others have remarked—for linking his own 
life with the lives of others. 

The year I was his law clerk, I broke my 
ankle skiing in Vermont. Remembering this 
Years later, he tore from the London Times, 
and sent me, a letter to the editor denounc- 
ing the perils of modern skiing. 
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Hundreds of others over the years have 
been the pleased recipients of similar com- 
munications conveying his extraordinary 
capacity for keeping in touch with their own 
very personal interests and concerns. 

This sensitive awareness of the unique and 
special attributes of others was at the heart 
of his boundless capacity for friendship. 

Nowhere was it more evident than in his 
relationships with his law clerks—those 
fortunate young men who, each year he was 
on the Court, came to Washington ostensibly 
to assist in the preparation of his opinions 
but in reality to absorb his love of the law 
and to revel in the excitement of his vibrant 
personality. 


DETACHMENT—AFTER A FIGHT 


He loved to talk about his law clerks, but 
he would never compare the strong points of 
one with the shortcomings of each. 

Indeed, he was in all ways a passionate 
believer in the individual—his rights, his 
duties, his equal claim to justice under law. 

And I say passionate“ advisedly. I re- 
member a day early in my year with him 
when he was waiting for a citation or two 
to be added to a draft opinion he wanted to 
circulate among the other members of the 
Court before opposing views had a chance 
to solidify. 

Bouncing with impatience—and I do mean 
bouncing—he said, “This is a war we're fight- 
ing. Don't you understand? A war.” 

At a Harvard Law Review banquet some 
years later he delivered an eloquent tribute 
to his great mentor and hero, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, singing out for special praise the 
old Yankee’s Olympian detachment from 
personal bias or prejudice. 

Prankfurter himself achieved extraordinary 
detachment, in case after case subordinat- 
ing his views to considerations he 
deemed vital to the Court’s institutional in- 
tegrity. But for Holmes detachment came 
easily—unlike Frankfurter, he had never 
been a crusader for social justice. Frankfur- 
ter had to fight to win detachment, and the 
praise he rendered to Holmes was his own 
juster due. 

Like all of his law clerks and virtually 
every lawyer who argued a case before him— 
I was exposed to his unquenchable zest for 
teaching. He delighted in opening for others 
new doorways of the mind, and though he 
loved to argue, it was at least as much for 
the sake of stirring his antagonist to grapple 
with new ideas as for its own sake, 

Truly it can be said of him, as Chaucer did 
of the clerk of Oxenford, “And gladly would 
he learn, and gladly teach.” 

Indeed, this line of Chaucer's has a felicity 
for Felix Frankfurter that just now struck 
me: he taught for a year at Oxford, the first 
American law professor to do so. The mem- 
ories and the friendships he brought away 
from that year had a special place in his 
affections. 

I've mentioned the Justice's zest for teach- 
ing. was a rival enthusiasm. He 
read with enormous rapidity, casting his eyes 
on a page for only a few seconds before turn- 
ing to the next. 

Tearing out the entrails, he called it, and 
both his office and his study were piled high 
with disembowelled books. He delighted in 
hunting down obscure quotations, and the 
Supreme Court librarians joined the chase 
with almost equal relish. 

WHERE IS THY VICTORY? 

He loved the company of women, especially 
attractive women. But there was really only 
one woman in his life—Marian Denman 
Frankfurter, his wife. She has a rare, almost 
unearthly sensitivity—antennae attuned to 
the slightest vibrations of feeling and a poet’s 
responsiveness to beauty. 

The justice revered these qualities in her, 
thinking of himself, by contrast (though the 
contrast was far less sharp than he seemed to 
believe), as a more earthbound soul. Cer- 
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tain it is, at any rate, that the matching of 
their complementary qualities was extraordi- 
narily happy. She was his best critic, and in 
his nonjudicial writings he relied on her for 
niceties of style. 

At the service in the Justice's memory held 
in his Washington apartment last Wednes- 
day, Prof. Paul Freund closed a poignant 
tribute to him with the words of Mr. Valiant- 
for-Truth in Pligrim’s * 

When he understood it, he called for his 
friends, and told them of it. Then, said he, 
Iam going to my Father's; and though, with 
great difficulty, I have got hither, yet now I 
do not regret me of all the trouble I have 


i 


that can get it. My marks and scars I 
with me, to be a witness for me that I 
fought his battle who will now be 
warder. When the day that he m 
hence was come, many accompanied 
the riverside, into which, as he w 
said, Death, where is thy sting?’ An 
went down deeper, he said, Grave, w) 
thy victory?’ So he passed over, and 
trumpets sounded for him on the other side. 

No more fitting epitaph could have been 
spoken. 
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Economic Progress in Greece 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI ` 


OF MICHIGAN . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the free world should be pleased with 
the progress being made by our ally and 
cradle of civilization, the nation of 
Greece. In this regard, I am pleased 
to place in the Recor an informative 
article by Mr. Bernard D. Nossiter, eco- 
nomics writer, which appeared in the 
Washington Post on February 28, 1965. 

The article follows: 

DoucHTY GREEKS SPEED ECONOMIC ESCALA- 
TION—HELLENIC Procress More SMOOTH 
THAN STARTLING, BUT PROSPECTS ARE DEP- 
INITELY ENCOURAGING 

(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

ArTHeNs.—Modern Greece is a strange and 
uneven melange of old and new. Medieval 
strip farms, the beginnings of a petrochemii- 
cal plant, an immature labor movement, a 
pioneering center for city planning are all 
features of the economic and social land- 
scape. 

8 office building, a trader-turned- 
manufacturer is figuring how to convert his 
50-percent profit into a Swiss bank account, 
Next door, a second-generation industrialist 
reads Samuelson, Galbraith and Harvard 
Business School studies while he plans to 
plow back his profits into an expanded 
plant. 

The all-inclusive percentages look impres- 
sive. In recent years, Greece has been enjoy- 
ing one of the fastest growth rates in West- 
ern Europe, gaining more than 6 percent 
annually. In the past decade, total output 
has more than doubled, rising from §2.1 bil- 
lion to above $4.5 billion. 

The details are less impressive. The 
average Income per person last year was es- 
timated at $441. This is one of the lowest in 
non-Communist Europe and less than one- 
third that of Belgium, a country with 
roughly the same population. 

Even this average is deceptive. Income 


} 


per person in Athens is about $800 and in 
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an impoverished farm region like Epirus, son: 
This gap is greater than that between the 
richest and poorest sections of the United 
States. 

LAG IS IN INDUSTRY 

All of these ill-assorted phenomena are 
typical of a country shrugging off a stagnant 
economic past and moving toward the con- 
temporary affluence of Western 
Greece is a country in the process of develop- 
ment. In the words of one of her keenest 
economists, she is midway on the develop- 
ment scale. 

To move up the scale faster, Greece must 
industrialize more rapidly. Economists, Gov- 
ernment officials, businessmen, and farm lab- 
or leaders, as well as the unending stream of 
outside advisers, all agree on this. 

The Greek economy is still too dependent 
on farming and such services as taking care 
of tourists. All forms of industry account 
for little more than a quarter of the total 
Greek output; services, for nearly 45 percent. 
Despite the rapid gains in national 
product, the share of industry has not been 


Greece needs more industry for three prin- 
cipal reasons: to make her economy more 
productive so as to enable each worker to 
produce and thus earn more; to shore up an 
uncertain balance of payments that is now 
supported from such unpredictable sources 
as foreign aid, tourism, and the earnings that 
migrating workers send back from Germany 
and other labor-short areas in Europe, and 
to absorb the underemployed workers on 
farms and the unemployed city dwellers. 

A HUMAN DEFICIENCY 

What holds back a faster rate of indus- 
trialization? The casual visitor expects to 
hear that lack of capital is the chief prob- 
lem. To his surprise, this Is generally put 
at the bottom of any Greek observer's list. 

The principal deficiency is human, the very 
resource with which ancient Greece was so 
richly endowed. Greece lacks sufficient en- 
trepreneurs capable of gathering funds for 
productive enterprises. She lacks enough 

who can run modern plants. The 
University of Athens turns out plenty of law- 
yers and students of philosophy, but Greece 
needs more engineers, chemists, technicians, 
draftsmen, skilled workers, and even secre- 


Perhaps the most encouraging feature on 
the Greek scene is the widespread awareness 
of this shortage of all kinds of trained per- 
sons. 

Thus, at the center of economic planning 
and research, Director George Coutsoumaris 
ig not only drawing up the next 5-year plan 
for the economy; he is also teaching Greek 
economists for tomorrow. 

Similarly, Constantinos Doxiadis, an aston- 
ishingly fertile development planner with 
projects all over the globe, including Wash- 
ington, follows a similar route. At his cen- 
ter he is training draftsmen as well as young 
development planners. 

SKILLS FROM ABROAD 


Again, Greek authorities encourage for- 
eign investment not only because of the 
physical plant it will create. The govern- 
ment hopes that these newcomers will in- 
struct Greeks in all the tasks required by 


alongside his imported talent. 

In the same vein, the reform that the cur- 
rent government points to most emphatically 
is in the field of education. The regime is in 
tne process of freeing higher education from 
the charges that have made it too costly for 
too many. 

It is not enough, however, merely to have 
trained persons, students of Greek affairs 
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say. The principal actors in the modern eco- 
nomic drama must be moved by a spirit or 
attitude that favors industrial growth. 


THE NARROW VIEW 


Too many Greek industrialists are fresh 
from a world of small traders. Their notion 
of a proper business is one that yields a high 
profit on a low turnover, enjoys protection 
against competition through government fay- 
ors and distributes its profits among specula- 
tive real estate ventures or foreign bank 
accounts. A new generation of manufac- 
turers with more modern notions of invest- 
ment and managerial technique is beginning 
to emerge, but this group 18 still far too small. 

Greek labor leaders, too, for the most part, 
take a narrow and parochial view of their 
role. A visitor spent an afternoon talk- 
ing to three of the most progressive union 
chiefs; only one felt able to talk about eco- 
nomic problems outside his own small sector. 

To be sure, this is hardly surprising in a 
nation where the union movement is still 
struggling to rid itself of government- 
appointed officials and is painfully weakened 
by large numbers of unemployed. But all 
this underscores the need to cultivate a new 
outlook among workers’ leaders, too. 

One of the most sophisticated and high- 
est ranking officials in the Greek Govern- 
ment. agreed with a complaint voiced by 
businessmen that government itself some- 
times stands in the way of development. He 
talked about officials tied to routines, 
enamored of the redtape that gives them 
power and suspicious of the en 
and managers whose success is closely bound 
up with that of the Greek economy. 

There are, of course, farsighted and knowl- 
edgeable officials. But too often their plans 
are frustrated by a lack of systematic con- 
sultation with the other groups in the econ- 
omy and by petty bureaucrats down the 
line. 

NO GREAT LEAP 

But despite these difficulties, the Greek 
economy appears to be moving on a steady 
upward course. Confidence both within 
and outside Greece has been strengthened 
by the strong performance of the past 
decade. 

This Greek advance does not fit the theo- 
rists of the takeoff, those who believe that 
a developing country reaches a precise point 
at which it rapidly forges ahead under its 
own steam. The upward march of the Greek 
economy has followed a much smoother 
curve than that; outside support will clearly 
be needed for some time to come. 

New institutions such as industrial banks 
to finance new plants are being put in place. 
A new perspective has been opened for Greece 
by her association with the Common Mar- 
ket, a perspective that offers a chance at a 
much greater market than exists in Greece 
proper. 

Western civilization was born in Greece; it 
is a good bet that modern Greece will soon 
reap some of the bigger material dividends 
that now flow from this adventure. 


The Spirit Is Still There 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my privilege to in- 
sert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD six 
editorials written by Mr. Wayne Mar- 
shall, editorial writer for the Rochelle, 
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III., News-Leader and the Mount Morris, 
III., Index. Believing that Mr. Marshall’s 
observations on our Government and the 
American people are deserving of na- 
tional coverage as well as providing a 
valuable insight into our way of life, I 
have wanted the other Members to have 
the opportunity of seeing at least some 
of his editorials. 

It was pleasing to me to learn that 
one of Wayne Marshall's editorials, en- 
titled, “Spirit Is Still There” which ap- 
peared in the Rochelle News and the 
Mount Morris Index this past July, has 
been singled out for recognition by the 
National Freedoms Foundation of Valley 
Forge, Pa. Very shortly, Mr. Marshall 
is to reccive a George Washington Honor 
Medal from the foundation for this rare 
tribute to the inherent patriotism of the 
American people. 

Mr. Speaker, as long as there are still 
people like Wayne Marshall able to see 
and hear it The Spirit Is Still There.” 

The editorial follows: 

Sprerr Is Stir THERE 


We recently published a letter from a high 
school graduate who expressed deep concern 
over the lack of respect for the fiag. She 
asked: “How many people salute the flag 
when it passes in a parade? How many salute 
the flag during the National Anthem? How 
long will it be before people fail to salute the 
fiag during the Pledge of Allegiance?” 

We share her concern but are unable to give 
any easy answer to her questions. We, too, 
have noticed the lack of respect for the flag 
and are disturbed about it. We have also 
noticed that disrespect is evident in many 
other ways and toward many other things. 

There is a steady erosion of respect for par- 
ents, teachers, the elderly, and the police. 
There is a lack of respect for our national 
traditions and heritages, for the men wearing 
our Nation's uniform, and those who occupy 
public office. 

There is less respect for the teachings of 
the Bible, the customs of our community, 
for good manners and the rules of ethics that 
are the stabilizing influences of a worthwhile 
civilization. 

‘There is a lessening of respect for the boss 
and for the company that gives us our jobs 
and pays our wages. There is too much of 
the attitude that patriotism, loyalty, cour- 
tesy, and a sense of duty are strictly for 
squares. 

There are too many who consider a guy a 
jerk who, like Patrick Henry, would say. 
“Give me liberty or give me death” or like 
Nathan Hale, who went to his death saying, 
“I only regret that I have but one life to give 
for my country.” 

The men who fought at Bunker Hill, Get- 
tysburg, San Juan Hill, the Argonne, Bas- 
togne, Guadalcanal, and Pork Chop Hill now 
have descendants who would rather be Red 
than dead, who regard love of country and 
respect for the flag as forms of paganism and 
who would rather surrender to a wrong than 
fight to correct it. 

Youths who risk their lives senselessly in 
fast, reckless driving on the highway shrink 
from the thought of risking danger in the 
defense of home and country. 

Does all this mark the end of a great Amer- 
ican era—the start of a period of decline 
and decay of the wonderful ideals that made 
up the American dream? 

Yes, it could and it may. Great civiliza- 
tions have risen and wasted away during 
the centuries of recorded history. But we 
are not yet ready to believe that we are 
headed for such a national fate. 

The Nathan Hales, Patrick Henrys, John 
Paul Joneses, and Davy Crocketts of the 
past were exceptions in their own times. If 
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our history teaches us anything certain it 
teaches that this Nation has always produced 
men and women who could rise heroically in 
time of need. 

Although most of us are more concerned 
with comfort and security than in the pres- 
ervation of freedom and the glorification of 
our country we are not without our heroes. 

Men still fight and even die for their coun- 
try in Vietnam; young people volunteer to ac- 
cept the hardships of primitive living to 
serve in the Peace Corps; men and women 
Staff mission stations in arcas where their 
lives are in constant danger. 

Police and firemen face great danger to 
protect the lives and property of others. Res- 
Cuers will risk their own safety to go to the 
aid of miners trapped in the depths or sea- 
men clinging to a stricken ship. 

Men like Alan Shepard, Virgil Grissom, 
John Glenn, Scott Carpenter, Walter Schir- 
ra, and Gordon Cooper calmly and courag- 
cously risked danger and death to write 
America’s name in flaming letters in the 
far reaches of space. 

Too many of us today are glossed over with 
a slick coating of sophistication and cyni- 
cism and materialism. A whole generation 
has grown up that has been neither tem- 
pered in the flames of war nor hardened in 
an economic depression. 

We have a whole generation that has never 
been challenged by a major crisis, so these 
young men and women often become rebels 
without a cause, seeking kicks as a sub- 
stitute for the adventures of past genera- 
tions. 

But we suspect that underneath the gloss 
there is something substantial that would 
Spring forth in typical American form if a 
Crisis should arise. 

The wild generation of the roaring twenties 
showed a grim and even humorous courage 
when it was tested by the great depression. 
A generation of Americans who were re- 
garded as too soft to fight was welded into 
the greatest fighting machine in history after 
bombs fell on Pearl Harbor. 

The world now hopes that great wars have 
become impossible and the United States has 
set up safeguards against great depressions. 
But the new generation has its challenges in 
Space, In the war against disease and in im- 
Proving man’s relationship with man. This 
Calls for a new type of hero and we believe 
the American soll still produces great people 
to meet great challenges. 


Griggsville Builds Better Birdhouse 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
ventive genius and perseverance of a 
Griggsville, N1., man, J. L. Wade—and 
the firm he heads—is receiving much- 
deserved recognition across the country. 
Thanks to the imagination and industry 
of Mr. Wade, his firm, known as Trio 
Manufacturing Co., is literally building a 
better birdhouse. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently 
Published a full-page feature story and 
80 did the Springfield, II., Sun: Both 
centered attention on the new houses de- 
Signed especially for purple martins, 
Which are proving to be a boon to man 
and a boom to Griggsville. 
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According to Mr. Wade the purple 
martin is rapidly becoming the Nation's 
No. 1 bird, and Griggsville is rightfully 
the capital thereof. 

Here are excerpts from the Post-Dis- 
patch story: 

GRIGGSVILLE BUILDS BETTER BIRDHOUSE 

(By Clarissa Start) 

GRICGGSVILLE, ILL, February 20.— People 
here have built a better birdhouse, and both 
birds and people are flocking to its doors. 

It is the boast of Griggsville, a town of 
1,200 approximately 90 miles north of St. 
Louis, that it is the “purple martin capital 
of the Nation.“ The project of acquiring and 
defending this title has had the civic leader- 
ship of the junior chamber of commerce and 
the happy, if somewhat commercial, coopera- 
tion of the Trio Manufacturing Co., which 
manufactures birdhouses. 

It also has had the full assistance of resi- 
dents of the town who benefit both from 
the thriving industry and from the fact that 
@ martin eats its welght in insects dally. 
Griggsville is no longer the mosquito haven 
it once was, 

“We're located between two rivers,” said 
J. L. Wade, president of the Trio Co. “We're 
4 miles from the Illinois and 15 miles from 
the Mississippi. This is rolling area, with 
many creeks leading to both rivers. In addi- 
tion, every farmer in recent years has built 
a large pond to water stock. The area is a 
natural haven for insects, especially mos- 
quitoes.” 

“Four years ago, not 1 person in 10 in 
this town had heard of a . martin,” 
said Wayne Bradshaw, Trio salesmanager. 
“Today there are 150 houses and plans for 


“One of our biggest plans," added Richard 
Curry, Jaycee president, 
tower of 500 apartments. 
construction in the center of town. We be- 
lieve it will be the largest such tower in the 
world. It will be dedicated about the middle 
of March, and we're hoping to get Gov. Otto 
Kerner here for the event. He's a martin 
fancier himself, with a house for them in 
his own backyard." 

Griggsville’s bonanza in birds came, inter- 
estingly enough, out of a business that was 
going down instead of up. 

“Seventeen years ago I got together with 
two friends and we formed the Trio Manu- 
facturing Co. to build television antennas,” 
said Wade. “We started out in one room over 
a grocery store, but it was such a fast-growing 
field that we soon had our own plant. But 
television sensitivity has now reached such 
a point that in many areas—around St. Louis, 
for instance—an antenna is no longer needed. 
It’s still a good business, but not a growing 
one 


“We have five metalworking facilities, so 
we looked around for to make. 
I've always been interested in nature and 
the out of doors. I used to spend time raising 
quail and pheasants and turning them loose 
to keep up the population. It occurred to 
me that we might build bird feeders. Next 
we tried wren houses and bluebird houses. 
And then this idea of the purple martin 
house occurred tome. I went to see Dr. T. E. 
Musselman of Quincy, II., who is a recog- 
nized authority on the purple martin. 

“He gave me some ideas. We worked up 
a sample house, and then improved on it.” 

The most dramatic instance of insect con- 
trol by the martins came last summer dur- 
ing the week of the Western Illinois Fair, an 
annual event in Griggsville. J. R. Skin- 
ner, representing the third generation of his 
family to serve as the fair's volunteer secre- 
tary, had found the pest control problem to 
be a real headache. The livestock on exhibit, 
the nearby fertilizer plant and the picnick- 
ing in the park adjoining the fairground 
combined to attract insects. 
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"Every year we tried the latest thing in 
insecticides, pesticides, sprays," Skinner said. 
“We ruined food by spraying. Horsemen 
complained that their animals became sick 
grazing in fields that had been sprayed by 
us. And the best result we got with insect 
sprays was a 4-day kill—provided we were 
lucky and it didn't rain. 

“When we installed these birdhouses last 
summer, I was pretty skeptical about their 
improving the situation, We got our houses 
up late, on June 15, but even so we had 
about 80 percent occupancy by the time the 


"fair opened the first week in July. 


“When we started getting martins we quit 
having files and mosquitoes. It came time 
to do our usual spraying before the fair, and 
we didn’t have to do any. The martins were 
at work all over the ground.” 

After the fair came the real test. Ordi- 
narily, when the tents come down the flies 
and mosquitoes really take over, and people 
complain that they cannot go to the parks in 
comfort. The fair committee had ordered 
$600 worth of pesticides. Something hap- 
pened to the shipment; it was sidetracked 
at another town and didn't arrive. But the 
martins did arrive, not only the Griggsville 
resident martins but hundreds of others. 

“One day I looked out the window and the 
place was loaded with martins,” said Skin- 
ner. “They were on top of the grandstand, 
they were lined up along the wires. They 
were perched on an antenna as if it were 
a launching pad. It was unbelievable. They 
must have sent out the call to martins for 
miles around.” 

The result was that the flies and mosquitoes 
were cleaned out. When the chemical firm's 
troubleshooter arrived to explain the delay 
in shipment, the fair committee said they 
were sorry but they wouldn't need the sprays. 


The South Bend, Ind., Tribune Endorses 
President Johnson’s Elementary and 
Secondary School Bill 


EXTENSION sox D 


HON. JOHN 'BRADEMAS ` 


OF INDIANA 
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Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Recorp 
an excellent editorial published in the 
March 3, 1965, issue of the South Bend, 
Ind., Tribune analyzing President John- 
son’s elementary and secondary school 


program of 1965, is deserving of passage.” 
I call to the attention of my colleagues 

this thoughtful editorial, which follows: 
Sounp THEORY, EMBARRASSING QUESTION 


In theory and in principle, the Johnson 
administration’s proposals for selective Fed- 
eral assistance to American education are 
worthwhile. The embarrassing question is: 
Can the principles survive the bureaucracy 
that must put them into practice? 

The heart of the Johnson education pack- 
age is a billion-dollar program of aid to 
public elementary and secondary schools 
serving low-income areas, Even though it is 
estimated that more than 80 percent of all 
school districts in the country will qualify 
for some of this aid, the program remains 
basically selective: It focuses on need and 
is not a general ald to education program 
of the sort many fear would lead to Federal | 
control of teaching matter. 
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Another 6150 million in the Johnson plan 
would be earmarked for preschool projects 
among disadvantaged children, primarily in 
the larger urban areas of the country. Such 
an approach seems justified by the well-docu- 
mented theory that culturally deprived 
youngsters need special attention, not only 
during formal schooling but even before it, 
if they are to break out of the family web 
of disinterest that launches so many children 
toward ultimate dropout from school. 

A controversial aspect of the Johnson plan 
is the proposal to use Federal money to make 
library books and textbooks available to 
schoolchildren who need them both public 
and nonpublic school children. The latter 
also would be encouraged to share classrooms 
and other teaching aids and facilities. 

There has been some static on these pro- 
visions from those who see a conflict of 
church-state separation under every bush. 
We do not believe the administration pro- 
posals would involve Federal support of reli- 
gious teaching. 

Even though Government must be cautious 
not to slip into state support of religion (as, 
we think, the Indiana proposal to share State 
school funds with parents of non-public- 
school children would do), there is no need to 
be so overcautious as to deprive youngsters 
attending schools meeting State requirements 
of assistance in achieving the secular goals 
of education, 

Other aspects of the Johnson education 
program that are appealing are the provi- 
sions for improving teaching quality and for 
strengthening State educational agencies. 

In theory, then, the program is sound. One 
need not be cynical to wonder how it would 
fare, if it passed Congress, at the hands of 
the Federal bureaucracy, to say nothing of 
various State bureaucracies. 

Yet there ts little Congress can do to guard 
against the inevitable problems at the ad- 
ministration level. When all is said and done, 

job is to pass the laws. We think 
the education program of 1965 is deserving 
of passage, hopefully with safeguards to as- 
sure maximum local administration of the 
projects it will underwrite. 


ACLU Helps Police Understand Back- 
ground of Protest Demonstrations 
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Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in Min- 
neapolis the American Civil Liberties 
Union is helping the city police depart- 
ment with a training course on the con- 
stitutional rights of an individual to 
peaceably assemble and petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 

The purpose is to help the police of- 
ficers understand their jobs in connec- 
tion with picketing and protest demon- 
strations. 

The Minneapolis Star, of February 16, 
printed an editorial complimenting the 
ACLU and the Minneapolis Police 
Department. 

Because other cities might be inter- 
ested in this training course, I have 
been granted unanimous consent to 
place the editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

MINNEAPOLIS POLICE AND ACLU 

It is heartening to learn that the Amer- 

ican Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) has been 
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drawn into a training course for Minneapolis 
policemen. This organization not only un- 
derstands the importance of the Federal 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights; tt has 
achieved a fine reputation for impartiality 
in the defense of individual freedoms. 

Many persons mistakenly assume that the 
ACLU is associated only with leftwing 
causes. Actually it is as quick to defend 
the rights of a Kiansman or an American 
Nazi as it is to champion those of a Socialist 
or Communist. 

Lynn S. Castner, executive director of the 
Minnesota branch of the ACLU, is one of 
those who have been participating in a 
training course meant primarily for those 
taking promotional examinations but at- 
tended by many other members of the force. 

It is to the credit of the department that 
some 160 police officers have been devoting 
6 hours a week of their own time to this 
course. It reflects credit on the depart- 
ment, too, that Castner praised it for its 
fine work in connection with picketing and 
protest demonstrations. 

This regard for “the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances" was 
conspicuously apparent at the time of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties hearings in Minneapolis last year. 

It is extremely important that law en- 
forcement officers understand the indi- 
vidual’s constitutional rights and that they 
go to great lengths to respect them. When 
there is no such understanding, the rights 
of minorities are often en The 
Minneapolis Police Department, obviously, 
is being headed in the right direction. 


The Sino-Soviet Conflict—Part II 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point I include an article by the Honor- 
able George Kennan, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia, and currently a professor at the 
Institute for Advanced Studies at 
Princeton University. 

Ambassador Kennan, who has been 
described as the Nation's top Kremlinolo- 
gist, puts forth his views on the Sino- 
Soviet conflict and its implications for 
U.S. policy in the article, which appeared 
in the Sunday, March 7, Washington 
Post. 


I direct the attention of my colleagues 
to Ambassador Kennan's views: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post 
Mar. 7, 1965] 

A CASE FOR SPARING THE Spurs: FORCING RUS- 
sta's Hanp on Bic Issues CouLD PUSH 
KREMLIN INTO SIDING WITH CHINA ON VIET- 
NAM 

{By George F. Kennan) 

Moscow is faced today with Chinese pres- 
sures of the heaviest possible sort which not 
only demand an immediate deterioration in 
Russia’s relations with the West but obvi- 
ously have as their concealed aim the pro- 
vocation of actual hosilities between Russia 
and the West at the earliest possible moment. 

The Soviet leaders are well aware of this. 
They understand its dangers. They propose, 
I am sure, to resist these pressures to the 
best of their ability. But there is one area 
of world affairs where they are extremely 
vulnerable, where the Chinese have import- 
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ant tactical advantages and where the Soviet 
leaders can be, and are being con- 
stantly into positions and actions that com- 
promise their relations with the United 
States in particular. This is the area of the 
so-called anti-imperialist movement. 

What is involved here is the question of 
leadership among the various anti-Western 
and anti-American political forces now com- 
peting for ascendancy in the newer or less 
developed countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. To the extent that these conflicts, 
these so-called anti-imperialist struggles, are 
highlighted before world opinion; to the ex- 
tent that they engage the attention of the 
great powers and become theaters and test- 
ing grounds of greatpower rivalries; to the 
extent that it becomes impossible for the 
Soviet Union to ignore or remain aloof from 
them, Moscow sees no choice but to come 
down strongly on the anti-Western side, even 
at the cost of damage to its relations with 
leading Western countries. 


ITS ONLY FUTURE 


One may well ask why this should be so; 
what importance these new countries have 
for Moscow that could justify so costly a 
reaction. I can give you only a partial an- 
swer, because I myself believe this reaction 
to be exaggerated, oversensitive, and not 
fully warranted even by the political self- 
interest of the Soviet regime. Nevertheless, 
to a certain extent one can see and under- 
stand, if not approve, its rationale. 

In Europe and North America, the Com- 
munist movement, as a dynamic advancing 
political force, is dead. If it has a future 
anywhere, it is in these developing areas and 
particularly in the new states, where firm po- 
litical traditions and institutions have not 
yet formed; and here the possibilities, from 
Moscow's standpoint, lie less in the prospect 
of creating real Communist systems (for this, 
the prerequisites are lacking) than in the 
possibility of dominant influence being ex- 
erted from some Communist center over 
these inexperienced regimes; of their being 
developed as instruments of major Commu- 
ae policy in the game of international poli- 
cles. 

Moscow believes Moscow is almost obliged 
by doctrinal conviction to believe—that 
these anti-Western forces, euphonistically 
referred to as the anti-imperialist ones, are 
bound to be generally successful, politically, 
on the local scene, at least in the struggle 
against Western influences; and noting the 
Tumbling, ineffective quality of our own re- 
sponse, I must say I think they have some 
reason for this belief, insofar as it is we 
Americans who are primarily involved at the 
Western end. f 

The great question, in their view, is: 
Which Communist center is to preside over 
these various victories and to reap the var- 
ious fruits? To abandon this field of politi- 
cal contest, or even to neglect it, means, as 
they see it, to present it on a silver Platter to 
the Chinese. For this, they are not prepared. 

DANGEROUS INDIFFERENCE 

Their foreign relations operate in three 
great areas: the world Communist move- 
ment, the underdeveloped and new nations. 
and the Western World. In the Communist 
movement, their position is already under 
heavy and effective Chinese attack. Their 
relations with the West, while valuable to 
them, cannot, at this historical juncture, 
at any rate, be expected to carry the entire 
burden of their international position. A 
Soviet foreign policy based exclusively on 
relations with the West would practically 
undermine the rationale for the mainte- 
nance of Soviet power in Russia itself. 

Aside, therefore, from the fact that they 
regard the governments of the new nations 
as their natural and traditional clients, the 
Soviet leaders cannot afford, for wider rea- 
sons, to stand aside from the struggle for 
predominance over them. Any such pas- 
sivity could easily be made to look like in- 
difference to the prospering of the Com- 
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Munist cause generally and would at once 
be exploited by the Chinese as a means of 
discrediting Soviet policy and completing 
the destruction of Moscow’s influence and 
leadership In the world Communist move- 
ment, 

And beyond that, it would risk the loss 
Of access to this entire theater of inter- 
National politics, where a continued Soviet 
Presence could alone make the difference 
between effective Soviet participation in 
World affairs and a total and ruinous isola- 
tion. 

In summary, then, we have before us, 
in the person of the Soviet leadership, a 
Tegime subject to strong compulsions toward 
better relations with the West, yet conscious 
Of having an extremely sensitive flank in 
Asia and Africa which it can protect only 
at the expense of its relations with the West; 
Walking a very narrow tightrope among these 
Conflicting pressures; vacillating, weaving 
this way and that; responsive to the shifts 
in the world scene; its behavior, for this 
Teason, in part the product of the way we 
Ourselves play our hand and in this sense 
Susceptible in some degree to our influence. 

PEIPING'S DIRECTION 

Two possibilities now present themselves. 
One is that our relationship with Moscow 
deteriorates; that Moscow, as a consequence, 
finds it necessary to hold more closely to 
Peiping in order to compensate for the loss 
Of its Western card; that Moscow then 
throws itself even more frantically and, 
having little to lose, even more recklessly 
and wholeheartedly, into the anti-imperialist 
Struggle, heedless of the effect on Soviet- 
American relations, coming to regard as its 
Major objective not the preservation of an 
effective balance between the Chinese and 
Ourselves as factors in Russia's external sit- 
uation, but rather, successful competition 
With the Chinese for leadership in the politi- 
Cal struggle for our destruction. 

This alternative would not satisfy in all 
Tespects Chinese desiderata, for the Chinese- 
Soviet rivalry would continue to be operable 
in many forms. But it represents in general 
the direction in which the Chinese, as well 
as many neo-Stalinists in the Soviet Union, 
Would like to see Soviet policy move. 

It would militate for increased unity 
throughout the Communist bloc as well as 
for and more uncompromising tactics 
toward the West. It would compound the 
effectiveness of the forces now marshaled 
- Sgainst us. It is difficult to see what ulti- 
Mate conclusion it could have other than 
& world war. 

The other possibility is, of course, a con- 
tinued improvement of Russia's relations 
With ourselves. This is one that would 
Strengthen the hands of both powers with 
Telation to the Chinese. The Russian hand, 
because the value of the Soviet alternative 
to the acceptance of Chinese pressures would 
be enhanced; our own hand, because the 
intensity of the forces ranged against us 
Would be reduced and because Soviet inter- 
ests might even work in many ways to rein- 
force our own position. 

In drawing the picture of these alterna- 
tives, I should like to avoid the impression 
that they are absolutes. There is nothing 
T can conceive of, short of a world war, which 
Could throw the Russians entirely into the 
Chinese camp. Conversely, any improve- 
Ment in Russia’s relations with the West 
should not be to go so far as to 
Produce any total break with Peiping. 

What I am talking about here are tend- 
encles rather than finalities; but they are 
tendencies of great im ce, and the 
fact that neither would be likely to be carried 
to a point of absolute finality does not obvi- 
Ate the enormous significance’ that attaches 
to the choice between them. 

We should recall at this point that the 
Present unhappy state of our relations with 
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China, hopelessly anchored as it appears to 
be in the circumstances of the moment, 
should not and must not be regarded as a 
final and permanent state of affairs. The 
Chinese are one of the world’s great peoples, 
intelligent and industrious, endowed with 
enormous civilizing power and with formid- 
able talents, cultural and otherwise. It is 
wholly unnatural that the relations between 
such a people and our own should be as they 
are today. 

Dismal as are the immediate prospects, we 
must look forward to the day when we come 
to terms in some way with the prevailing po- 
litical forces on the Chinese mainland. This, 
however, like any other adjustment of inter- 
national relations, will take bargaining and 
compromise; and if the final relationship. is 
to be a sound one and to bear weight, both 
sides must have a reasonable bargaining 
power when they finally sit down to acommo- 
date their differences. 

Only if the Soviet Union is kept in the 
running as an independent force in the world 
affairs, enjoying and valuing a constructive 
relationship with the West and thus being 
not solely dependent on the Chinese con- 
nection and not helpless in the face of 
Chinese demands—only if these conditions 
prevail will we have a chance of working out 
our long-term relationship to China on a 
basis reasonably satisfactory to ourselves. A 
well-ordered relationship with Moscow is, in 
other words, essential to the constructive and 
healthy adjustment of our long-term rela- 
tions with China. 

If, in place of the preservation and en- 
couragement of Russia’s independent role, 
we force the Russians back into a closer rela- 
tion with the Chinese, or even into an in- 
tense and exclusive competition with the 
Chinese for leadership in the destruction of 
our world position, we will not only intensify 
the effectiveness of the forces ranged 
us at this particular moment but we will 
complicate greatly, and not to our own ad- 
vantage, the problem of the eventual com- 
position of our difference with both the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese. 

If this view be accepted, it becomes, as 
you see, an urgent requirement of American 
policy to ease in every proper and construc- 
tive way the relationship between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. This has noth- 
ing to do with fatuous one-sided concessions 
designed to win gratitude on the Soviet side. 
As one of my Foreign Service colleagues used 
to say, you can’t bank goodwill in Moscow, 
and I would be the last to advocate anything 
of that sort. 

But what you can do is to hold out to 
Moscow a plausible prospect of accommoda- 
tion in those issues that are theoretically 
susceptible of solution in this way, and avoid 
the accenting of those that are not. This, 
as I see it, means serlous effort on our part 
to provide a reasonable basis for accommo- 
dation in the great issues of Germany and 
of nuclear weapons control—in those issues, 
in other words, that affect primarily the 
European theater and are central problems of 
Russia's relationship with the West; and at 
the same time to deemphasize wherever pos- 
sible conflicts that fall under the Commu- 
nist category of the anti-imperialist strug- 
gle, conflicts in the face of which Moscow, 
when its hand is forced, is bound to come 
down formally on the anti-American, if not 
the pro-Chinese, side. 

It does not appear to me that American 
policy of recent years stacks up very well in 
relation to this requirement. I have not 
seen the evidence that we have done all we 
could do to find agreement with the Soviet 
Union in matters of Germany and disarma- 
ment. 

Needless irritations, such as the captive 
nations resolution and various antiquated 
trade restrictions, are still permitted to im- 
pede the development of Soviet-Amerioan re- 
lations. And our present involvement in 
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Vietnam is a classic example of the sort of 
situation we ought to avoid if we do not wish 
to provoke in Moscow precisely those reac- 
tions that are most adverse to our interests. 
It is largely as a consequence of these strate- 
gic errors that we find ourselves in the dan- 
gerous and unpromising position we occu- 
py today. 

It will be asked, of course, particularly in 
connection with the problem we now have 
on our hands in Vietnam, what else we could 
do that what we have done in situations of 
this sort, 


I would be the last to generalize about 
such situations, or to suggest that a hands- 
off policy is everywhere possible and desir- 
able. But there is one thing we might use- 
fully bear in mind. The surest way to in- 
vite a strong and effective Communist in- 
volvement in situations of this nature is to 
involve ourselves heavily, particularly in a 
military way. 

Where we lay off, the road may be open, 
ostensibly, to Communist intrigue and pen- 
etration (it is usually open, no matter what 
we do) and there may well be takeovers by 
political forces that make a pretense of 
Marxist conviction and look to Moscow or 
Peiping for economic aid and political sup- 
port. But this is not always so intolerable 
to our interests as we commonly suppose. 

The less we are in the picture, the less 
is there any excuse for actual military in- 
tervention on the part of the Communist 
powers and the greater are the chances for 
rivalry between Moscow and Peiping for po- 
litical predominance in the region con- 
cerned. But in the absence of a Communist 
military presence, and where this Chinese- 
Soviety rivalry exists, the local regimes, 
whether nominally Communist or otherwise, 
are almost bound to begin to act independ- 
ently in many ways—to develop, in other 
words, Titoist tendencies. 

And this is not always the worst solution, 
from our standpoint. It is harder for either 
Moscow or Peiping to interfere extensively 
with a regime that calls itself Communist 
than with one that does not. And since 
we have not engaged our prestige extensively, 
the situation affords to the Communist pow- 
ers no such opportunities for political gains 
at our expense as those the Chinese and 
North Vietnamese Communists are now reap- 
pearing in Vietnam. 

I can think of nothing we need more, at 
this stage, than a readiness to relax; not to 
worry so much about these remote countries 
scattered across the southern crescent, to let 
them go their own way, not to regard their 
fate as our exclusive responsibility, to wait 
for them to come to us rather than our 
fussing continually over them. The more 
we exert ourselves to protect them from 
communism, the less the exertion they are 
going to undertake themselves. 


Why Is the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Against Our Veterans? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 3, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
sent telegrams to its members urging 
them to support the consolidation of VA 
regional offices in their areas. The tele- 
gram sent to the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce is as follows: 
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JORN LATSHAW, 

President, Chamber of Commerce of Kansas 
City, Care of E. F. Hutton & Co., Ino. 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

In support of the national chamber’s cam- 
peign for the prudent use of taxpayers’ dol- 
lars and the efficient operations of govern- 
ment, I urge your most serious and favorable 
consideration of plans to consolidate re- 
gional veterans’ administrative offices in 
your area. Political considerations should be 
secondary to governmental efficiency and 
economy. The business community can 
make a significant and statesmanlike con- 
tribution to sound governmental fiscal pol- 
icies as well as to improved care of our war 
veterans by communicating such views to 
Members of the Congress. 

WALTER F. CAREY, 
President, Chamber of Commerce oj 
the United States. 


One of the first inquiries that comes to 
mind is whether this might be an unau- 
thorized, personal act of President Carey 
and whether the telegram would have ac- 
tually gone forward if it had required 
prior approval from a majority of the 
membrship. Whether the telegram was 
issued under proper authority or not I 
am sure that many Members share my 
experience over the years that the US. 
Chamber of Commerce has been notori- 
ous in favoring everything that will be 
for the benefit of big business and have 
found themselves too busy to do any- 
thing for small business or the individ- 
ual. Most of us know that almost every 
Government expenditure has been at one 
time or another a target of our US. 
Chamber of Commerce. In the case of 
the present telegram, in their great zeal 
for economy, they decided to shoot from 
the hip without selection of a proper 
target. 

Thousands of members of the cham- 
ber across the United States will be dis- 
appointed that their U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce had the audacity to cite “im- 
proved care to our war veterans” as a 
major reason why the local chambers 
should support the consolidations despite 
the public admission from VA officials 
that these consolidations will in fact 
run up the personal or individual ex- 
penses to thousands of deserving vet- 
erans. An equally great number of 
members of the chamber will be angered 
and embittered at the chamber’s sug- 
gestion there are political considerations 
involved. Since when has adequate vet- 
erans’ care become a political considera- 
tion? 

The Johnson administration is de- 
serving of commendation for its vigorous 
efforts to reduce unncessary Federal 
expenditures. No motto could be more 
appropriate for our President than his 
Stated objective of receiving a full dollar 
for every dollar spent. 

But because the ideal of economy and 
efficiency is so much with us, we must 
exercise particular care not to cheapen 
it by misapplying it for devious purposes. 
Perhaps the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
has yielded to the temptation to charge 
that the veterans program is inefficient, 
when it really means it disapproves of 
the purposes of the program. 

If the proposed closing of VA regional 
offices is typical of what the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce chooses to label as 
“prudent use of the taxpayers’ dollar,” 
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then I must dissent sharply from their 
position, despite my agreement with 
their professed objective. All we need 
are a few more economies such as this 
one and the chamber's program of ef- 
ficiency will have the same effect as the 
controversial neutron bomb. It will only 
harm people, but obligingly leave prop- 
erty intact. 

I do not recall hearing any repeated 
approval or sustained applause from the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce during the 
past several years when billions of dol- 
lars were being saved through more effi- 
cient procurement procedures in the De- 
partment of Defense. Can it possible be 
that the philosophy of the U.S. chamber 
is that in the field of large-scale Govern- 
ment procurement of goods and services 
a penny not saved by the Government is 
a penny earned by business? Yet, when 
another area of Government spending 
not affecting the direct financial inter- 
ests of big business is found such as the 
Government’s program of special medi- 
cal attention and care for millions of 
needy veterans, their widows, and their 
children, one hears a roar of applause 
that is almost deafening. 

But thank goodness the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, through its pres- 
ident, could not stomach the telegram 
from Mr. Carey, and not only would not 
subscribe to his urgings, but in dissent 
fired back the following telegram: 

Mr. WALTER F. Carry, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States, Washington, D.C.: 

We are fully in accord with prudent use 
of taxpayers’ dollars and efficient operation 
of Government. We wholeheartedly concur 
that political considerations should be sec- 
ondary to governmental efficiency and econ- 
omy. Our intensive studies show that Kan- 
sas City office of VA at present has higher 
operating efficiency and better economy rat- 
ing than others. Such efficiency and econ- 
omy would be enhanced by retention and 
consolidation of VA regional office here. We 
consider this a contribution to sound gov- 
ernmental fiscal policies and improved care 


Members of Congress and are being mailed 
to you today. 
JOHN LATSHAW, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Kansas City. 


The Kansas City. Star, in commenting 
on Mr. Latshaw’s telegram, pointed out 
that the local chamber had compiled a 
fact sheet supporting the view that the 
VA office should be retained in Kansas 
City because of a higher operating effi- 
ciency and a better economy rating than 
many others that were left open. Mr. 
Latshaw has furnished a valid and fac- 
tual refutation to Mr. Carey's broadside 
or scattergun approach against all the 
veterans of America. f 

If the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
wants to reduce the special considera- 
tion now given to veterans as a result 
of sacrifices made to this country in time 
of war, let them say so. But let us not 
let the chamber get away with a sneak 
attack on the welfare of veterans and 
their dependents in the disguise of econ- 
omy and efficiency of Government and 
then have the gall and affrontry to sug- 
gest that the Veterans’ closings all 
across the country will result in “im- 
proved care.” 
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Mr. Speaker, I am proud that the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce de- 
clined the request of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce to support the Govern- 
ment’s plan to eliminate veterans’ facil- 
ities. They have chosen to recognize as 
critically relevant the human values at 
stake in the closing of the VA regional 
office in Kansas City and to reject com- 
pletely the pleas of its parent body. It 
recognized the premise of economy in 
Government, but rejected the false con- 
clusion. Let us hope that other cham- 
bers across America will have similar 
fortitude and good judgment. 


Soil Conservation Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Record the text of two 
letters I have recently received which 
deal with the budget for the Soil Con- 
servation Service for the fiscal year 1966. 
One letter is from Commissioner Joseph 
N. Gill, of the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources; the other is from Mrs. R. O. 
Erisman, secretary of the North Stoning- 
ton Conservation Commission, North 
Stonington, Conn. 

The Soil Conservation Service is pro- 
viding valuable information and services 
to farmers, landowners, planning groups, 
and conservation commissions in Con- 
necticut. A cut in the budget as recom- 
mended this year would particularly hurt 
the small farmers and landowners who 
cannot afford to pay for such services. 
Technical guidance and other assistance 
are needed to protect the land and water 
Tesources, and this assistance can best 
be rendered by the U.S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service which has three decades of 
experience in the field of soil and water 
conservation, 

I believe that the cut suggested may in 
the long run prove much more costly and 
harmful to our natural resources. The 
services rendered by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service should be continued as in 
the past. The agency should be given 
adequate funds to enable it to continue 
its services for the protection and pres- 
ervation of our Nation's natural re- 
sources, its soil surveys, watershed pro- 
gram, flood prevention projects, and 
other activities. 

The two letters referred to above are 
as follows: 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE AND NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES, 
Hurt ford. Conn., February 16, 1965. 
Hon. WILLIAM Sr. ONGE, 
U.S. Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BnL: The activities of the soil con- 
servation districts in Connecticut includes 
supplying technical information to farmers, 
other landowners, town planning groups, and 
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Conservation commissions in the field of soil 
and water conservation. The principal 
Source of the technical assistance to districts 
is from the Soil Conservation Service. 

For over 25 years this service has been 
Provided free to all landowners. The present 
budget submitted for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture includes the following proposal: 

“A reduction of $20 million is anticipated 
for 1966 under legislation being proposed to 
authorize the establishment of a public 
enterprise revolving fund to finance in part 
the cost of technical services provided to soil 
conservation districts and cooperating farm- 
ers, ranchers, and other landowners in the 
design, layout, and installation of planned 
soil and water conservation practices. The 
Proposed legislation would require that co- 
Operating soil conservation districts or land- 
Owners and operators pay to the service up to 
50 percent of the cost of technical assistance 
furnished to help install planned practices 
On their lands. Receipts derived from this 
source and deposited in the fund would be 
avallable in their entirety for installation 
Services." (From “Appendix to the Budget 
for Fiscal Year 1966.") 

The district supervisors are unanimously 
Opposed to making charges for these services. 
They feel it would materially reduce the 
amount of conservation practices being ap- 
Plied on the land. By making charges for 
these services, the bulk of the conservation 
Work would be done on the land of a few 
who could afford to pay for such services. 
The small landowner who is in greatest need 
Of technical assistance could not afford to 
Pay for the technical help. It would be dif- 
ficult for this group of landowners to raise 
Sufficient funds to pay for the installation 


limited personnel now available. 

The rapid change from farmland to other 
land uses has created a need for technical 
guidance to additional individuals and plan- 
ning groups. 

Advance planning is needed to adequately 
Protect the land and avoid costly mistakes 
through improper water management. 

One of the fine programs which was en- 
acted by the Congress during the Roosevelt 
the establishment of this U.S. Soil 


by these Soil Conservation technicians. It 


With the programs now starting and spon- 
sored by the Federal Government in grant 
Programis for natural resources to our States, 
to deprive them of this professional know- 
how that is presently available, 

Your testimony before the appropriations 
Committee in previous years, has been excel- 
lent and much appreciated by the people in 
Connecticut. 


appreciate your support before appropriate 
Congressional committees to make known the 
Needs for conservation in Connecticut. 
With kind personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Josrpx N. GILL, 
Commissioner. 
NORTH STONINGTON 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
North Stonington, Conn., February 8, 1965. 
on. WILLIAM ST. ONGE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Sr. ONGE: This com- 
Mission has learned that the President's 
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budget includes a recommendation to cut 
the appropriation for the Soll Conservation 
Service by $10 million. We feel that this 
cut would virtually eradicate this agency, 
which was established by F DR., has operated 
with signal success and always on a meager 
budget. 

In order to raise the necessary funds, the 
agency would have to charge fees for some 
of its services which it has been providing 
free for the past 30-odd years. The SCS has 
benefited small landowners and the general 
Public, whose interests are always served by 
good land and water conservation practices. 

The SCS has been performing in a new 
and vital area by cooperating with commis- 
sions like ours in supplying technical assist- 
ance which small towns could not afford to 
pay for and could not obtain elsewhere. Our 
commission works closely with our zoning 
board, which relies on SCS soil capability de- 
terminations to back up its decisions. The 
SCS provides us with detailed information 
on drainage conditions which play a vital 
role in proper zoning. The health officer re- 
lies on their findings also. Their maps have 
been used in conjunction with our open 
space recommendations for inclusion in our 
forth town plan. SCS representatives 
have given unstintingly of their time and 
resources, sending representatives to evening 
and Sunday meetings. We could not func- 
tion without them. 

The President's conservation program 
would be a farce if it should allow crippling 
of this vital agency. Will you please use 
your good offices to keep the SCS function- 
ing at top efficlency and try to increase, 
rather than cut, its modest budget. 

Sincerely yours, 


Secretary. 


Urgent Second Look at Great Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recor an editorial 
which appeared in the Wednesday, 
March 3, 1965, issue of the Los Angeles 
Times. 

The Times very appropriately points to 
the need for close inspection of proposed 
Government programs to avoid costly 
error. It underscores the call by Rep- 
resentative MELVIN R. Larp, chairman 
of the House Republican conference, for 
a second look at Great Society proposals. 

The editorial is as follows: 

URGENT SECOND Loox aT Great SOCIETY 

Only an idiot steps deliberately in front 
of a steamroller, or sticks his finger into a 
buzzsaw, or tries singlehandedly to hold 
back a raging flood. 

But this does not mean that it is idi- 
otic to sound a warning when the steam- 
roller rolis, or the buzzsaw buzzes, or the 
flood floods. 

Thus we salute today the commendable 
realism, and practical approach, which is 
apparently being developed by the badly 
outnumbered GOP leadership in Congress. 

As chairman of the policy-conscious House 
Republican conference; Representative MEL- 
vos Lamp, of Wisconsin, acknowledges the 
futility of trying to stem the expectable flow 
of Great Society legislation this year. After 
all, the lineup is 295 to 140 in favor of the 
Johnson administration. 
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Says Lamp: Though we do not win rolicall 
votes, we can win for America the all-impor- 
tant second look that may save us from 
blindly accepting a Great Society that might 
be just another great mistake, just another 
great scheme, just another great debt ac- 
cepted without due consideration.” 

Now, this is not to say that all of Presi- 
dent Johnson's vast blueprint is bad. Cer- 
tainly a part of it, handled with prudence, 
may lead toward a better Nation. There are 
other disturbing aspects of the Great So- 
ciety program, however, that contain pro- 
liferating seeds of costly growth, whose fu- 
ture no man can reckon with any accuracy. 

These are the projects that need a “sec- 
ond look,” and toward which responsible 
Republicans must address themselves either 
with compelling arguments or sensible 
alternatives. 


Act I, the Funny Money Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, following is an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Phoenix, Ariz., Gazette of 
March 3, and which points up the dan- 
gers of—and the responsibility for—our 
current silver coinage problem. Since 
an inherently valuable coinage is his- 
torically necessary to the stability of 
America’s economic system, it behooves 
all of us to think seriously and act wisely 
in an effort to alleviate the situation with 
which we are presently faced. 

The editorial follows: 

Act I, THE FUNNY MONEY Era 


It requires something less than an ad- 
vanced degree in economics to whet one’s 
suspicions that something is seriously amiss 
when normally sedate banks in some Ameri- 
can cities must exchange $1 in paper money 
and $1 in trading stamps for each $1 in 
silver turned in to them. 

The sad fact of life is that we are rapidly 
running out of silver; that the time is im- 
minent when the cost of using silver for coins 
will be prohibitive, anyway, and that we 
must either abandon silver as a coinage base 
entirely, or sharply reduce the silver content. 
At what cost to public confidence can only 
be guessed. 

Both natural and unnatural causes are 
cited for this current kettle of fish that we 
are in—and they range all the way from the 
increase in the industrial use of silver and 
the growth of the vending machine business 
to the spreading popularity of coin collect- 
ing. The real nub, however, is to be found 
in the Federal Government's long-time pre- 
occupation with playing fast and loose with 
our currency for political purposes, and with 
its more recent refusal to realize that 
Gresham's law—‘“bad money drives out 
good"’—ts still as valid now as it was in the 
16th century. 

To stimulate free world silver production, 
and to conserve our coinage, the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy freed silver from its 90-cents- 
an-ounce pegged price and instituted a pro- 
gram of retiring our silver certificates—re- 
deemable 100 percent in silver—and replac- 
ing them with Federal reserve notes, backed 
25 percent by gold, but not redeemable. The 
move, unfortunately, flew directly in the face 
of Gresham's law. Immediately, the bad 
money, the Federal Reserve notes, drove out 
the good money, silver dollars. From a 
stockpile of more than 95 million cartwheels 
in December 1962 (which the Treasury billed 
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as a 25-year supply) the N fell to 3 mil- 
lion in just 15 months and is now virtually 
nonexistent. 

Even if the silver were avallable, which it 
is not, continued coinage is impossible since 
silver, now trading on the free market, has 
risen in price to $1.29 an ounce and has 
reached the point where it has become 
profitable to melt silver dollars down for 
their silver content. Once the price rises to 
$1.38 an ounce, which is inevitable, it will 
then be profitable to melt down lesser silver 
coins—quarters and dimes. The British 
went through this politically explosive up- 
heaval in the 1920's, to their everlasting 
regret. 

The upheayal we face in our currency is 
going to be chaotic, and the current Demo- 
cratic administration has no choice but to 

accept responsibility for being the one that 
pollticked silver coins out of existence * * * 
for being the administration that debased 
our currency and launched us on a funny 
money kick with ominous potentialities. 


The Sino-Soviet Conflict—Part III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point I insert into the Recorp a second 
article by Dr. Donald A. Zagoria, a mem- 
ber of Columbia University’s Research 
Institute on Communist Affairs and the 
author of the authoritative “The Sino- 
Soviet Conflict, 1956-61.” 

In this article, which appeared in the 


(By Donald S. Zagoria) 

What would be the effect of an American 
withdrawal from Vietnam? Is the domino 
theory valid? Would withdrawal set in mo- 
tion a chain of forces that would ultimately 


conseq 
where in Asia of an American defeat in Viet- 
What effect would it have on Russia 
and China? 

None of these questions can be answered 


probably be more widely accepted. 
SEEK FERTILE SOIL 


This does not mean that the Chinese or 
other Asian Communists would run amok. 
The Chinese would not necessarlly encourage 
other Communist parties to emulate Ho Chi 
Minh of North Vietnam unless conditions 
were deemed proper and unless there was a 
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pro-Western eee ht in power that Peip- 
ing wanted removed. 

The Chinese are revolutionaries but they 
are aware that a successful revolution or 
“liberation war” must be carefully prepared 
and that it must take place in fertile soil. 
The ground for the Vietcong success today 
in South Vietnam was carefully prepared 
many years ago. Nor are the Chinese inter- 
ested in indiscriminately promoting revolu- 
tion. In countries such as Burma and Cam- 
bodia, which have moved away from the 
United States, Peiping shows Little interest 
in sponsoring subversion. 

China's major goal is to remove American 
infiuence from Asia. The promotion of “lib- 
eration wars" is only one of several ways to 
achieve that goal. What we can expect from 
China in the event of the loss of South Viet- 
nam, then, is increased pressure on other 
pro-Western countries in Asia, such as Thai- 
land and Malaysia. 

Another important question concerns the 
relationship between China and other Asian 
Communist parties such as the Vietnamese. 
This relationship is often oversimplified in 
either of two ways. The first says that the 
North Vietnamese and all other Asian Com- 
mumists are stooges or satellites of China. 
This is not the case. The North Vietnamese 
made their own revolution and have their 
own interests, some of which overlap with 
those of China and some of which conflict. 
For years Hanol sought to steer a middle 
course between Moscow and Peiping. It 
finally landed in the Peiping camp not be- 
cause of any blind loyalty to China but be- 
cause it decided that alliance with Peiping 
would best promote the goal of unifying 
Vietnam under Hanol’s hegemony. Hanoi is 
now a firm ally of Peiping because it has 
Uttle other choice, given its goal and U.S. op- 
position to it. If it should achieve Its goal, 
however, a Titoist development would be 
quite likely in North Vietnam, 

The other oversimplification—at the op- 
posite extreme—maintains that North Viet- 
nam is now or can be thoroughly inde- 
pendent of Peiping. For the foreseeable fu- 
ture, Peiping and Hanoi have certain over- 
lapping interests, the most important of 
which is to eliminate American power and 
influence from southeast Asia. To achieve 
that goal, Hanol needs Peiping’s backing. 

RUSSIAN MORAL SUPPORT 


In the longer run, Chinese military power 
and the logic of geography will keep Hanoi 
in Peiping's sphere of influence, much as 
Rumania remains in the Soviet sphere de- 
spite her recent show of independence. 

As to the Russians, an American defeat in 
Vietnam would not likely bring about any 
fundamental change in their interest in a 
detente. The Russians would continue to 
hesitate to risk any direct confrontation 
with the United States by sponsoring “libera- 
tion wars.” But they would be more hard- 
pressed to refute the Peiping argument that 
the United States is a paper tiger and thus 
might give increased moral support to such 
wars. 

The most difficult question in many re- 
spects is: What effect would American with- 
drawal from Vietnam have on other coun- 
tries in south and southeast Asia that lie 
within the shadow of China? 

The view of Peiping from Bangkok is dif- 
ferent from the view from New Delhi, and 
even within one country there are great dif- 
ferences of opinion. Nevertheless, in a trip 
I made a year and a half ago through most of 
Asia, I gained the clear impression that Chi- 
nese ven before Peiping’s explosion 
of a nuclear device—was beginning to make 
itself felt as never before. I found what can 
only be called a preoccupation with, and 
growing respect for, China. 

In Indonesia, both army leaders and mem- 
bers of the political elite seemed to feel that 
the mainland of southeast Asia will eventu- 
ally be lost to China. General Nasution, 
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chief of the armed forces, told me that there 
Was no way to prevent this unless the smaller 
countries in the area acquired a sense of “na- 
tional identity” such as Indonesia has. A 
high-ranking official in the Foreign Office 
said Indonesia would have good relations with 
China for the next 10 years but after that, 
when China had gained the mainiand of 
southeast Asia, there would be a showdown 
at the water's edge. 

In one small Asian country, a government 
oMcial suggested only half jokingly that Rus- 
sia and the United States ought to carve up 
China now before it is too late. 

In Pakistan, a high-ranking official sug- 
gested that we ought to accept a neutraliza- 
tion of Indochina inasmuch as the French 
experience demonstrated that it la not pos- 
sible to win a military victory, He made the 
further point that the Chinese and North 
Vietnamese might now be willing to negotiate 
a political settlement in return for certain 
quid pro quos, whereas in a few years they 
may well be strong enough to take what they 
want without negotiating. 

These were opposing positions but they 
have a common denominator and one, I be- 
lieve, that is widely shared in the area: the 
view that Chinese power is increasing and 
will have to be reckoned with by one means 
or another, 

In regard to Cambodia, there is a popular 
aphorism: When China catches cold, Cam- 
bodia sneezes. Prince Sihanouk, the Com- 
bodian leader, has been saying for some time 
that China represents the wave of the future 
in southeast Asia—a situation he ascribes 
largely to the failure of American policy— 
and he has been acting accordingly. Al- 
though there is a school of American opinion 
that attributes paranoid tendencies to all 
Asian leaders whom we find difficult to un- 
derstand, there is no reason to believe that 
Sihanouk is acting out of anything but a 
realistic assesment of the balance of forces. 

There was a paradox in all this, it seemed 
to me at the time. Communist China had 
recently encountered serious economic diffi- 
culties at home, and had separated itself 
from the Soviet Union. One might have 
thought that such developments would un- 
dermine China's prestige in the world at 
large. A common reaction in Asia to Pel- 
ping’s domestic problems, however, when 
they were known about at all, was that they 
were merely temporary setbacks. 

Chinese discipline and determination— 
these were the essential things that stood 
out in the minds of the majority of the peo- 
ple with whom I talked. 

China’s successful show of force against 
India certainly did nothing to detract from 
this image. Indeed, most Asians seemed to 
lack sympathy for India, and several officials 
were quick to say that India got just what 
she deserved. 

The smaller countries around the perimeter 
of China stand in awe of her for many rea- 
sons. Sheer size and proximity are of course 
factors of great importance. If China rolls 
in her sleep, one official told me, his country 
might be crushed just by accident. . 

There are also important historical and 
cultural factors. Much of the area around 
China has at one time or another been under 
direct or indirect domination by the Chinese 
Empire. Some of the smaller countries paid 
tribute to Peiping. Chinese civilization 
spread to—or strongly influenced—Korea, 
Japan, the Ryukyus, and much of southeast 
Asia, In short, China—long before it was 
Communist—was accustomed to a dominant 
role in east Asia and many of the smaller 
countries in east and southeast Asia recog- 
nized her dominance. 

There is another way in which Asian re- 
spect for Chinese power is nurtured: through 
the overseas Chinese, who economically dom- 
inate many of the southeast Asian countries. 
Particularly in countries that recognize Pei- 
ping, the Communist Embassy exerts a strong 
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influence on the local Chinese community. 
Those Chinese businessmen who do not co- 
Operate with Peiping will often find more co- 
Operative Chinese opening up businesses 
right across the street from them. 

Even in such countries as Thailand, where 
there is a Nationalist embassy, many in the 
large Chinese community take considerable 
Pride in the fact that there is a strong cen- 

mt in China once again and 

that Peiping has been strong enough to defy 

the world's two great powers, Russia and the 

United States. It is this basic emontional 

bond—similar to that which ties most Jews 

throughout the world to Israel—that con- 

many southeast Asian governments 

that the Chinese in their midst are a poten- 

tial firth column whether they are pro- 
Communist or pro-Nationalist. 

Moreover, the 17 million Chinese overseas 
are the most industrious and talented peo- 
Ple in southeast Asia. This is one of the 
Teasons that there is a reluctance to assimi- 
late them. One Indonesian official told me 
the Chinese in Indonesia, outnumbered 6 to 
l, worked three times as hard as the Indo- 
Resians. Similarly, I asked the Cambodian 
Minister of Agricuiture why the Cambodians 
did not try to assimilate the Chinese com- 
Munity. He said they couldn't afford to 
because the Cambodians would wake up one 
Morning and find the whole National 
Assembly in the hands of the Chinese. 

There is yet another factor reinforcing 
the respect for Chinese power. Some Asian 
Countries have strong pro-Peiping Com- 
Munist Parties. Their leaders hope to keep 

parties at bay by being friendly to 
China. One of several reasons for the grow- 
ing friendship of Indonesian President 
Sukarno with China is that he wants to keep 
his own pro-Peiping party in line. 
In Burma, Premier Ne Win also faces a 
Strong Communist Party that, unlike the 
_ Indonesian party, is engaged in armed strug- 

Ble against the Government. But Ne Win 
Nevertheless pursues a friendly policy toward 
China. His calculation may be that if he 
Moved closer to the West, the Chinese would 
Bive substantial assistance to the Burmese 
Communists, something they have refrained 
from doing for the past decade, 

In Cambodia, it is not an internal Com- 
Munist Party which Sihanouk wishes to 
keep under control, but an external one, 


Country's security, Sihanouk believes that he 
Can rely upon China. Sihanouk probably be- 
lieves that by moving closer to China and 
away from the West, he gives the Chinese 
little incentive to sponsor communism within 
Cambodia. And he is correct. Peiping does 
not seek to subvert him. Might not the 
Thais one day come to believe that a reap- 
Prochement with China would benefit 
them in the same manner by Chinese- 
Supported attempts to subvert the pro-West- 
ern government. 

Meanwhile in Cambodia and elsewhere, I 
found a lack of confidence in the United 
States. A senior American military officer in 
Phnom Penh told me—before the withdrawal 
Of the American military mission—that sey- 
eral American officers had directly asked their 
Cambodian counterparts whether they felt 
that they could count on American support 
if the chips were down. The Cambodian offi- 
Cers replied that they had confidence in 
Individual American officers but none in the 
American Government. The fact that the 
American aid program was only on a year- 
to-year basis was often cited as evidence of 
the ambiguity of U.S. support. 

Communist China's explosion of a nuclear 
device has almost certainly increased the 
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growing respect for China Asia. 
Of the only two Asian powers that could pos- 
sibly stand as a counterweight to China, In- 
dia has been humbied and Japan seems 
ambivalent. There sre powerful political 
forces in Japan whose pressures will set severe 
limits on Japan’s ability to help the United 
States contain Chinese power. 

Against this beckground, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that an American with- 
drawal from Vietnam would strengthen the 
view that is already widely held in much of 
Asia: That Chinese power is growing and 
there Is little to stop it. 

Sihanouk, who clearly distinguishes be- 
tween Hanoi and Peiping—he has based his 
policy on an attempt to play one against the 
other—has nevertheless long recognized that 
whatever influence Peiping has over Hanoi, 
any extension of Communist power in Asia 
would change the balance of forces against 
the United States. This is a basic fact of 
life and Sihanouk has acted upon it. The 
more the Communists have been successful 
in South Vietnam, the more he has moved 
away from the United States and closer to 
China. A similar reaction will almost cer- 
tainly take place elsewhere in Asia if the 
United States withdraws. And to this ex- 
tent the domino theory works. 

The problem of how to contain commu- 
nism in Vietnam emerges inescapably as part 
of the much larger problem of how to con- 
tain Chinese power in Asia. While still in 
power, China 


power in Asia. We must either reconcile our- 
selves to this development or be prepared 
for a long and costly effort. There is no 
easier way. 


Spangled Banner Deemed Worthy of 
Awe, Respect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Yazoo City, Miss., high school paper, the 
Yazooan, has again received an award 
from the Freedom Foundation. 

The editorial entitled “Spangled Ban- 
ner Deemed Worthy of Awe, Respect,” 
and which appeared in the October 31, 
1963, issue won the George Washington 
Honor Medal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this prize-winning editorial which 
was written by Miss Elizabeth Cooper, 
now a student at Baylor University. 

The editorial follows: 

Henry Bennett describes the patriotic feel- 
ing exhibited toward the American flag in 
“The Flag Goes By” when he pens "Hats Off: 
The Flag Is Passing By.” 

Every nation claims a national fiag as its 
chief symbol, an image for the country’s land, 
its people, its government, and its ideals, 
Men and women have died to protect their 
national fiag from dishonor and disgrace. 

To honor and respect this national emblem 
should not only be a responsibility, but a 
privilege and honor; for the American flag 
represents a heritage of toil, sweat, and tears 


for freedom. 

the civic duty high school stu- 
dents owe to their country, the student body 
pledges daily to “one nation under God, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
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U.S. Information Service Carries Our 
Message to the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the dedi- 
cated work of the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice has been evaluated carefully by the 
oversea staff of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

USIS is today frequently a target of 
political groups which abhor freedom. 
Nevertheless, the superb work of this 
cultural arm of the American Govern- 
ment has great impact on the search for 
democratic ways of solving problems. 

I therefore commend to my colleagues 
the following report which appeared in 
the March 4, 1965, issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

THEY Carry U.S. IMAGE TO THE WỌRLD, BUT— 


The U.S. Information Service—USIS— 
speaks to the world for America and its 
policies, It a to project a rounded 
view of the United States. A survey by the 
Christian Science Monitor finds that USIS is 
more effective than is generally known. But 
the problems of USIS posts are many. 
Libraries are sometimes targets for angry 
protests against America foreign policy. 
USIS programs do not always fit the needs of 
local conditions. Monitor correspondents 
here discuss the impact of USIS in various 
parts of the world. 

FAR EAST 


Hone Konc.—The triumphs and failures 
of the U.S. Information Service in the Far 
East are perhaps best illustrated by two 
vignettes. l 

The setting for both is Djakarta, capital of 
Indonesia. 

Scene of the first is a pleasant street where 


to be heading for the American 
another part of the city, swerves and changes 


American flag, and burns it, 

The second vignette takes place a few days 
later. ’ 

The scene this time is the home of an 
American Foreign Service officer in Djakarta. 
Being shown there is the USIS film Tears of 
Lightning, Day of Drums,” the film depicting 
President Kennedy’s achievements and fu- 
neral The film must be shown 
In a private house because American films of 
all kinds are barred from public viewing in 
Indonesia. 

After 90 minutes of this moving record the 
lights are turned on and show Indonesian 
women in the audience sobbing, the Indo- 
nesian men grim and taut, 

Perhaps the audience may not be pro- 
American. But for a few minutes at least 
this film has built a bridge of humanity be- 
tween two peoples. 

What propaganda specialist could ask for 
more? 

Such anomalies—the sacking of a USIS li- 
brary yet the brilliant success of a USIS 
film—in the same city just a few days apart, 
indicate the range of reaction to USIS in 
Asia. 


Some old Far Eastern hands blast USIS for 
lack of sophistication. They say too much 
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of the propaganda program is packaged in 
bureaucratic Washington without consider- 
ation for local conditions. 

Instead of some heavy tomes they would 
like to see in American libraries simple book- 
lets on how to repair a bicycle or dig a 
well. 

Instead of films on art galleries in Buffalo 
they would like to see animated cartoons 

led specifically for local audiences. 
hoy are critical of the act of Congress 
which bars USIS from competing with com- 
mercial publishing houses and which, they 
say, stultifies USIS publications. 

Some are critical of the fact that non- 
American authors are barred from American 
library shelves. 

But if USIS is criticized, it is also de- 
fended. Some point out that one of Ameri- 


packaged program 

It is argued that sackings of libraries do 
not always indicate defeat. Sometimes they 
are indications of the libraries’ effective- 
ness, so much so that anti-American dem- 
onstrators desire to put them out of business. 

Then again in one southeast Asian land 
where the local government is trying to im- 
prove its image in a remote and Communist- 
tainted region, the USIS is perf: with 
subtlety and sophistication, Much of its 
effort is to bolster the government with im- 
proved propaganda techniques without ever 
thumping out the achievements of the 
United States. 

And in Vietnam, although there are USIS 
officials of all calibers, there are men of 
courage, initiative, and brilliant improvisa- 
tion working for the USIS in the provinces— 
all under the guns of the Vietcong. 

“Maybe,” says one American correspond- 
ent long in the Far East, “it all depends on 
the individual. The guy with enough dedi- 
cation tempered with enough realism yet 
still with imagination and profes- 
sionalism—that's the guy that seems to do 
a good job, But selling America in Asia 
is an uphill job. 

“This is very professional business, and 
we can do without the amateurs, the bu- 
reaucrats, and the nuts.” 

JOHN HUGHES. 


hemisph 

spend less than their various Communist 
counterparts, but seem to be getting more 
for their money. A survey by the Christian 
Science Monitor shows: 

USIS contributions to the press and to 
radio and television is reaching an ever- 
broadening spectrum of social classes in 
these countries. 

Student and professional exchanges, as 
well as lending libraries, do undercut Com- 
munist influences in the academic circles. 

Binational centers, where English is taught 
and special cultural are presented 
are growing popular whether in capital cities 
or in the countryside. 

To be sure, not all USIS operations are 
equally successful. USIS personnel in the 
various cities surveyed are quick to admit 
their problems. Some of this trouble stems 
from personnel who are inadequately trained. 

But the real problems which continue to 
defy solution result from the sudden na- 
tionalist- and Communist-inspired reaction 
to an international crisis, and also from the 
longstanding anti-Americanism based on 
nationalist distrust of U.S. motives in the 
area. 

Marion Wilhelm, the Monitor's special cor- 
respondent in Mexico City, reports: 
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“U.S. films are getting the American image 
into every stratum of Mexican society from 
city labor unions to country teachers and 
municipal workers. This film audience was 
vastly broadened recently by film 
clubs around the country and lending out 
projectors. The films are exchanged every 
week by mail.” 

Daily news reports are issued by USIS in 
most of the countries. They are used in 
varying degrees in the local newspapers. 
Where there are newspapers with substantial 
reputations, such as in Buenos Aires or Bo- 
gota, these reports are less frequently used. 

But in rural areas, they often reach a 
broad spectrum of provincial readers. Vide- 
otaped television programs and canned radio 
broadcasts also make their impact in these 
rural regions. 

It may be that USIS operations in rural 
areas are more effective than in the cities. 
In Mexico City—and this would be true in 
any capital city—the Communist competi- 
tion runs higher. 

Another area which sometimes defies 
USIS treatment is the university campus. 
The Communists are highly active on these 
campuses. But every campus demonstration 
has its subtle checkmate in cultural inroads 
from USIS. 

One of these is the free lending library 
set up in every large Latin American city, 
where university students may obtain books 
important for their course work, 

USIS, through binational cultural centers 
in many of the countries, offers a variety 
of courses in English. Thousands receive 
such instruction in Argentina or Brazil, Co- 
lombia or Mexico, Peru, or Guatemala. 

In final analysis, the success of USIS 
operations throughout the hemisphere, Mon- 
itor correspondents indicate, is In clear ratio 
to the type of personnel involved in operat- 
ing the various USIS missions. The person- 
nel has been good, often excellent, in most 
instances in the recent past. 

Miss Wilhelm adds significantly from 
Mexico: 

“The United States appears to be reaching 
more deeply into the national consciousness 
by the very fact that it does not subsidize its 
popularity.” 

She quotes a USIS officer in Mexico who 
says “Mexicans use our services because they 
want to, not because we pay them to do it.” 

This seems true throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 

JAMES NELSON GOODSELL. 
AFRICA 


Care Town.—On one of Addis Ababa's 
main streets is a small office building whose 
ground floor does one of the best businesses 
in the Ethiopian capital. It houses the US. 
Information Service library. 

When I visited it a few months ago it was 
crowded with Africans studying American 
newspapers, books, and magazines. 

“It's like this all the time,” said the young 
librarian in = 

In many other African countries the pic- 
ture is much the same. 

This speaks of the African’s hunger for 
knowledge and also of the limited facilities 
for study available to him. It is not neces- 
sarily therefore a simple gage of his friend- 
liness toward the United States. Nor of his 


policies—such as American aid to Premier 
Moise Tshombe of the Congo—libraries as 
the most obvious American facility make 
easy targets for protest and attack. 

There is one rule of thumb that seems to 
be pretty useful in judging the effectiveness 
of USIS. The smaller and more underdevel- 
oped a country, the more impact USIS ac- 
tivities appear to have, 

The information services provide not just 
libraries but films, lectures, pamphlets on 
the American culture and way of life, ma- 
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terial for use by newspapers, cultural ex- 
hibits. In the smaller countries the dearth 
of locally available books, teaching materials, 
films, and so on, makes USIS activities stand 
out. 

In societies such as South Africa—with a 
more sophisticated population, its own li- 
braries, a more developed economy, and 
better income even for Africans—the im- 
pact ts less. Furthermore here no one is 
allowed to go out and proselytize in the 
African areas. Permits are required to en- 
ter them and the permits sometimes are 
not easy to get. 

Also the effectiveness of the US, program 
depends on the attitude of the government 
involved. Some governments do not encour- 
age widespread propoganda activities by for- 
eign agencies. 

Just down the street from the USIS li- 
brary in Addis Ababa the Russians main- 
tain a similar service. Some months ago it 
had pictures of Soviet industries and pas- 
toral scenes in the window. It was not 
crowded inside. 

Usually the U.S. information operation 18 
by far the largest of its kind. 

In a way it is hard for an impoverished 
African to relate himself to the “American 
way of life” depicted in USIS films, pam- 
phlets, and books in which workers have cars 
and fine houses with modern equipment, It 
seems so far off and unattainable. 

Some time ago a group of Africans were 
shown a film of life in an American city 
which happened to show white street clean- 
ers and a white woman scrubbing floors. 

But,“ they said to the man showing the 
film, “do you really mean that white people 
clean their own streets and wash floors just 
like we do?” 

Therefore there is a big gulf for USIS to 
bridge. It is not easy for Africans to un- 
derstand that America is great not only be- 
cause it is basically wealthy but because itë 
people work hard to make it so. 

This too is why Communist p ands 
succeeds at times. It tells Africans that 
Americans are rich because they exploit other 
people. 

To people with few worldly advantages, the 
call to socialism finds an answering ring. 
Capitalism to them means exploitation. And 
they equate the United States and capital- 
ist exploitation, thanks to Communist prop- 

da 


But this does not mean that American 
Propaganda goes unnoticed. For instance. 
large numbers of African youth want to go 
to the United States to study. Many more 
applications are received than can possibly 
be handled. 

And there is a reservoir of goodwill in 
many African states for the United States. 
The free way of life is much admired. Amer- 
ican power is respected. 

All USIS activities are, of course, still 
the matter of small pebbles in & 
very big pond. But there is little doubt that 
despite setbacks information services make 
a contribution to a more accurate view of 
the United States by many Africans. 

Roserr M. HALLETT. 
INDIA 


New DeLHI.—In India’s deep south, in 4 
region where every coconut tree then carried 
a Red flag, I once visited a USIS reading 
room, It was packed with Indians, many of 
them students. A majority said they were 
Communists. 

Llater twitted the Communist Chief Minis- 
ter of Kerala State about the evident popu- 
larity of propaganda from the enemy camp. 
His reply: “Indian Communists enjoy wide 
horizons,” 

Through periods of evident tension and dis- 
cord between the United States and Indis 
there has never been the slightest inclina- 
tion anywhere to attack or burn a 
library or abandon any one of the many 
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information programs in English, Hindi, or 
One of the many other Indian languages. 

The sophisticated Indian many scoff at 
USIS literature. In days of paper shortage, 
he welcomes it only for its scrap value, 

But it also is a fact that the American 
Reporter, the main USIS weekly publica- 
tion in English, has to be held down to a 
certain number. And the pictorial Span 
Has just won an Indian award for its tech- 
nical excellence. 

The overall USIS program in India is 
Popular because it provides free technical 
information not otherwise available because 
it provides a variety of literature for a very 
Poor but increasingly word-hungry people. 

The image of America that all this pro- 
Jecta to the recipient is almost a side issue. 
Therefore, it Is difficult to describe this pic- 
ture. The U.S. image is not of a collection 
of ordinary people still struggling to do 
better and better, but of a nation—mighty 
in its wealth and power—which has ar- 
rived. 

Thus, when the USIS spreads information 
about a program to eradicate poverty in the 
United States, Indians are inclined to smile. 

When it gives news, as it sometimes does, 
Of problems concerning race, this seems to 
bring not so much new understanding as 
solace that there are other parts of the 
World struggling with similar or allied 
Matters. 

It is generally agreed that today there is In 
India a better understanding that ever before 
of the motive and purposes of U.S. assistance 
to this country. 

In recent years, aid publicity, it is noticed, 
is more tightly worded, more pragmatic and 
factual. With a quieter tone, the impact 
Vis-a-vis Soviet aid is all the greater. 

Similarly, the USIS chore has grown 
lighter. It does not have to be quite so shrill 
as Indians receive practical proof of the ag- 
gressive content of world communism. 

A favorite Indian question not so very long 
ago was: “Why does America always help 
dictators in Asia?” It is heard less often now. 

Events also have helped an easier dissemi- 
Nation of information about military pro- 
grams, about the help the United States pro- 
Vides in this sphere to safeguard freedom. 

The whole USIS program produces a wealth 
of factual data for Indians to use as they 
like. The image projected is not always good 
because it is not one sided. Unlike the Rus- 
Sians, the Americans are willing to depict 
the bad as well as good aspects of life in their 
country. 

In any case the USIS program reaches only 
a certain percentage of the Indian people, 
Whereas the millions go regularly to the 
movies and get their Image from this par- 
ticular medium. 

SHAROKH SABAVALA. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope oF Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE; CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrie 44, SECTION 182b., SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
Brams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
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Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Rxconn shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 3 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 64-point 
type; and all rollcalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to Insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxcond for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
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gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing In second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate In writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrconẽů which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. 


Target: The Men Behind the Guns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Our distinguished colleague and my fel- 
low Texan from Houston, the gentleman 
from Texas, Hon. Bos Casey, recently in- 
troduced two bills designed to place the 
emphasis in firearms control legislation 
on the criminals themselves—not on the 
guns they employ. His bills, H.R. 5641 
and H.R. 5642, the former applying only 
to the District of Columbia and the lat- 

to the Nation as a whole, would make 
a 25-year penitentiary sentence manda- 
tory for a person convicted of using or 
Carrying firearms during any robbery, 
assault, murder, rape, burglary, or kid- 
Raping. 

An excellent article in support of this 
Proposal was written by the outdoor edi- 
tor of the Houston Chronicle, Bob Bris- 
ter. His “Outdoors” column of Wednes- 
day, March 3, was headlined, “A Gun Law 
That Makes Sense.” The article is as 
follows: 

A Gun Law THaTt MAKES SENSE 


A gun is a chunk of cold steel. 

It has no brain, no feelings, no conscience, 
and it can be neither blamed nor glorified, 
defended, nor criticized, compromised nor 
legislated. It is an object, as are automo- 
biles, objects, and cigarettes, inanimate tubes 
Of tobacco. 

All three things kill people, 
Buns kill far the fewest. 

Yet in this country there has been one 
Of the most remarkable campaigns in his- 
tory—to blame guns as objects for the mis- 
deeds of the men behind them. 

This campaign has many faces, many out- 
lets, and a great many well-menning citizens 

ve taken up the cry against guns. 

This ts curious, in a way, because more 
lives might be saved if these crusaders sought 
to outlaw automobiles, cigarettes, or perhaps 
Whiskey and wild women. 

Statistics might prove that these klll more 
than guns, but statistics can be made to 
prove most anything. Considerably more 
important is what history proves and that 
is simply, that danger exists in the minds 
ot men more than in the metal of the 
Weapons they choose. 

Laws have been suggested which would 
Prohibit private gun ownership, some have 

introduced which would require Fed- 
eral registration of all firearms. 

Such laws ‘would cost a great deal of 
Money to administer, would create a great 
deal of redtape for noncriminal gun own- 
€rs, but more important, they simply would 
Not do the job. 

Registering guns could scarcely be ex- 
Pected to deter the crank or criminal be- 
Cause he simply would not register his. 

And even if he did, registered guns kill 
As well as nonregistered ones. i 


Of the three, 
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The whole problem is in making the man 
bekind the gun think before he pulls the 
trigger. Because somehow, some way, there 
will always be triggers to be pulled—there 
are already enough guns in circulation and 
in private ownership to provide murders 
and gun crimes for the next 100 years—if 
it is the guns which, in fact, commit the 
crimes, 

THE REALISTIC APPROACH 


It is fortunate that there is one man in 
Washington who believes the control of guns 
is, by commonsense, the control of the men 
behind them. - 

Representative Bos Casry, of Houston, this 
week submitted to Congress a bill which puts 
the penalty for gun crimes where it can do 
some good, directly upon those who misuse 
guns. 

More significantly, there is very good pos- 
sibility that Casry’s law would work, which 
is more than can be said about any of the 
others. 

This bill would put a mandatory Federal 
prison sentence of 25 years upon anyone con- 
victed of committing a felony with the aid 
of firearms. 

Think about that a moment, or think 
about the history of all laws. Those with 
the largest penalties invariably are the least 
violated; fear of punishment is still the big- 
gest deterrent to crime. 

Registering a gun may not halt a hood on 
his way to rob a supermarket; it isn’t likely 
to deter a Don Juan from shooting his girl- 
friend’s lover in s bar. 

But 25 years in the pen—now that gives 
some pause to the trigger finger. 

CHOPPING AT THE ROOTS 


This is attacking the problems at the only 
place where problems can be solved, at the 
Toots. 

Say such a law were passed. A hood is 
preparing to hold up a service station. Un- 
der today’s laws he would automatically 
reach for his pistol, that is the easy way 
to hold up a service station. 

But with 25 years staring him in the face, 
the odds are he would think again. He 
might use instead a blufl—and automatic- 
ally, the chief danger of a spur of the mo- 
ment killing, would be eliminated, = 

There are those who would argue. They 
would say, “if there weren’t so many guns, 
so easily bought, there wouldn't be so many 
beer joint murders, accidental killings, self- 
defense killings.” 

But is that true, really? Is the sort of 
person who kilis another in a beer joint, 
or on the spur of the moment, going to have 
trouble finding a pistol, regardless of the 
law? Aren't there already laws against his 

one? 
bar are, of course, but they often don't 
work simply because the laws are against the 
the pistol rather than against the man or 
the idea. 

PENALTIES BEST PREVENTIVE 

When people began slaughtering each 
other with automobiles, it was not suggested 
that cars be outlawed. They had to be regis- 
tered, and they are. But that didn't stop 
the killing. 

What did help, and is helping, is increased 
enforcement of severe penalties for such 
things as drunken driving murder by auto, 
etc 


The courts quickly proved that the way 
to the problem was through fear of punish- 


ment, in advance, rather than legislating 
against cold steel. 

Prohibition of whiskey, or guns, will never 
work as well as prohibition of their misuse, 

powerful penalties. 

Most sportsmen quickly agree that such 
guns as mortars and marijuana, dope, and 
dynamite, military weapons, and sales of 
weapons through the mail, should be regu- 
lated. 

But they cannot understand how their 
personal right to owning firearms should be 
questioned, because for one thing, their Con- 
stitution guarantees it, and for another, be- 
cause changing that right could very well 
do more harm than good, 

The private ownership of firearms, ac- 
cording to the testimony of many law en- 
forcement officers in past hearings on the 
subject, is considered one of the major de- 
terrants to such crimes eas housebreaking, 
prowling, abduction, etc., simply because 
criminals fear the citizen with protection 
in his home, 

And there is another thing all men fear; 
the confinement of a penitentiary. 

Representative Bos Casey has finally 
brought some good, old-fashioned common- 
sense into the firearms controversy. If his 
bill is passed, it is quite likely that America's 
gun problem will come the nearest ever to a 
sensible solution. 


Your letters, to your Congressmen, might 
help pass it. 


Work of Graduates of the Center for 
Cultural and Technical Interchange 
Between East and West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
bring to the attention of Senators an ar- 
ticle being prepared for future publica- 
tion in the East-West Center News. It 
gives an excelent résumé of the very 
critical work being undertaken by the 
graduates of the Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange Between East and 
West. 

Questions have been raised in the past 
as to precisely what the graduates of the 
Center do after leaving the Center. I 
think this article gives an excellent an- 
swer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In Philadelphia every Monday some 30 
teachers from scattered schools brave the 
late-afternoon traffic to attend a 2-hour ses- 
sion in a course on “Asia * * Past and 
Present.“ The teacher of other teachers is 
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Miss Claire L. Gilles, recent East-West Cen- 
ter grantee. 

Almost any day in the Okayama City Fam- 
ily Court, youngsters in trouble and their 
families receive guidance from a social work- 
er familiar with the traditional parent-child 
relationships of old Japan and the often be- 
wildering influences of newer Western ways. 
The social worker is Juvenile Probation Of- 
cer Yasuyuki Suto, East-West Center alum- 
nus. 

Along a dusty road in rural Pakistan 
travels sociologist Khwaja Aziz, doing the 
background interviewing necessary to the 
cholera control work of the Pakistan-SEATO 
Cholera Research Laboratory in Dacca, Said 
former grantee Aziz when he returned to the 
laboratory after his East-West Center stay, 
“My assignment is now a much more re- 
sponsible one.” 

In Burma, former grantee Tin Tun Myine, 
as a land use officer, is involved in experi- 
ments to grow legumes on the land areas 
exposed after flood waters recede. 

The four are examples of the East-West 
Center alumni at work. None is typical“ 
for there are no “typical alumni.” The men 
and women who have completed Center 
grants come from such varied cultural, geo- 
graphic and economic backgrounds, that no 
alumnus fits into such a conveniently labeled 
pigeonhole. However, almost all Asian stu- 
dents and a good proportion of Americans 
share a common experience. They return 
home promptly and go to work with littie 
delay. 

To quote a few statistics: Of 287 Asian 
and Pacific area students who finished their 
grants, 86 percent returned home immedi- 
ately. Twelve percent are taking further 
study for the Ph. D. degree. (This is done 
only with the wholehearted approval of the 
student’s home country and often his em- 
ployer.) Some of these scholars with large 
intellectual plans come from small countries. 
Bounnong Thipphawong, now working for 
his Ph. D. in agriculture at the Michigan 
State University, is from Laos. Jagadish 
Sharma, a Ph. D. candidate in political sci- 
ence at the University of Pennsylvania, is 
from Nepal. 

Dr. John R. Hendrickson, vice-chancellor 
of the Institute for Student Interchange, be- 
Ueves this return-home statistic is one of 
the highest in any American interchange 


the motivation of a scholarship applicant. 
The Asian or Pacific area student must have 
a genuine desire to put his learning to use 
in his home country. The American grantee, 
in many Instances, looks forward to working 
for the United States in an Asian or Pacific 
country. 

As for the 86 percent—if we can apply cold 
statistical terms to flesh and blood young 
people—how are these Asian or Pacific area 
alumni applying the knowledge gained dur- 
ing their Center sponsored studies? Is there 
real evidence that each has broadened his 
outlook and deepened his cultural apprecia- 
tion as a result of international living at the 
Center? 

The answers to many of these questions 
are found in letters sent to Robert Aitken, 
recently appointed evaluation and alumni 
aimee ar aoe letters to other staff mem- 

TS en The highest proportion 
of alumni have returned to techie (fre- 
quently with research) positions which are 
often government sponsored and the second 
highest number to government positions 
which may entail research work. 

Examples, in the former grantee’s own 
words, are: 

“After I returned (July 1964), I worked in 
the Office of Student Personnel of the Uni- 
versity of the Ryukyus. I am now assistant 
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director of the welfare section * * * con- 
cerned with counseling students.” 
—CHOKO TAKAYAMA, 

“e * teach two undergraduate courses 
in public administration, manage the Philip- 
pine Journal of Public Administration and 
do research for the Local Government Re- 
search Project * * * in addition I sit in thesis 
committees.” 

—LEDIVINA VIDALLON, 

Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Manila. 

“e I am leaving for an UNESCO semi- 
nar at Delhi (December 20, 1964). It is a 
postgraduate course in soll biology and Ceylon 
was asked to nominate two * * * the rubber 
research people recommended me and the 
Ceylon Government chose me to represent 
Ceylon. This is another recognition of the 
work that I did under Dr. Sherman (Univer- 
sity of Hawal!).” 

— CAMILLUS SILVA, Ceylon. 

Many of the letters tell of work schedules 
that could be handled only by the young and 
genuinely enthusiastic. 

Writes Jae-ho Lee of Korea: “Upon my re- 
turning home, I have had a pretty busy life 
teaching at three different schools, the milt- 
tary academy, Seoul Women's College, and 
the Language Center of Korea. * * * 
Besides teaching I've prepared two long re- 
search papers on language and language 
teaching to be published sometime next 

nu 
7 Kul Lam Choong writes from Ipoh, Perak, 
Malaysia: “* [ I went back to my old job 
as a physics master in St. Michael's Institu- 
tion * * as from January (1965) I shall 
also work as part-time lecturer in education 
in a teacher-training program.” 

In Thailand, reports an American grantee 
on field studies, alumni Niramol Trianasar 
is teaching at a laboratory school at Chula- 
longkorn University and also supervising a 
private elementary school in Bangkok. In 
Chiayi City, Wan-Lai Chang reports: “After 
my return from the center I was appointed 
agronomist and head of the department of 
agriculture at Chiayl Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station * * * I owe my promotion to 
the center which provided the advanced 
training required. This I will never forget.“ 

Many alumni return home to promotions 
that within a few months put them in posts 
of high responsibility for their countries. 
Soe Min was headmaster of a Rangoon high 
school before he earned his master’s degree 
with honors under a center grant. He re- 
turned to Burma and became deputy admin- 
istrative assistant of schools, a position that 
puts him in charge of all elementary and 
junior high schools. Leo Falcam, a former 
teacher in the trust territory, studied sociol- 
ogy and administration as a grantee. Today 
he is assistant district administrator for 
Ponape, the highest position held by a Micro- 
nesian in the trust territory. 

From the reports of returned grantees 
emerges much more than the mental image 
of an extremely busy young man or woman 
handling one or more jobs. A significant 
measurement of achievement is found in the 
activities the former grantee conducts after 
working hours. Juvenile Probation Officer 
Suto, of the Okayama Family Court, is leader 
of two study groups, one on sociology and 
delinquency and one on social casework and 
counseling. With alumnus Teruo Notohara, 
Suto has also organized. the Okayama Hos- 
pitality Center to arrange home visits, din- 
ners, and guides for visiting foreign students. 
Yoshio Ido, teaching in Niihama Technical 
College In Japan has been making talks on 
the United States at surrounding high 
schools. “I also organized American House 
and an English Speaking Society. I have 
been kept terribly busy, just like a bee,” the 
former grantee writes. Soonshin Kim who 
teaches at Speer Girls High School, Kwangju, 
Korea, writes: “I am showing the ‘10,000 
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pieces’ of my slides.” The US, TIP 
(teacher interchange program) alumni take 
home tape recordings and slide films of Asian 
music, art, dance, and scenery for specific use 
in their classrooms; the Asian TIP students 
do the same recording of scenes and experi- 
ences on thelr U.S. mainland field studies. 

When Frank Wray returned to his home 
in the Seattle area, he gaye 25 talks based 
on new experiences and insights gained 
largely during his center field studies in Asia. 
Gertrude Selkowe, a school principal in New 
York City, has traveled to St. Louis to take 
part in seminars on Asian affairs. 

The American student not only continues 
his concern for Asian affairs after he leaves 
the center, but may work In Asia. Miss 
Sheila Heyel, of New York State, Is now with 
the US. Educational Foundation in 
Talpel where she counsels students plan- 
ning to study in the Western World. Marie 
Monsen, of Pennsylvania, is putting her socl- 
ology background to use in the Peace Corps 
selection division. Russell Betts, an over- 
sea operations major, wrote a paper that 
came to the attention of the Rand Corp, a 
private organization that does Government- 
contracted research. As a result he is now a 
Rand staff member. 

Nearly a fifth of some 150 students returned 
to their home countries are teaching or doing 
research directly connected with that most 
basic of necessities—the food supply, In 
Indonesia, Aramdhy Siregar works to develop 
better poultry. Tiamjai Komkris teaches 
nutrition at Kasetsart University. From 
Taiwan, Y. W. Hwang writes: 

‘Iam * * * working on the beach trying 
to make possible the artificial spawning of 
common mullet. (This is) sponsored by the 
fishery authority. Since I returned to Tai- 
Wan many research papers haye been pub- 
lished by me.” 

If these former students, busy in labora- 
tories, classroom or on ntal farms, 
take time for self-contemplation, they might 
well perceive themselves and their work as 
part of an effort to fill worldwide needs. 
Some of these needs have been clearly defined 
in publications of WHO, FAO, and UNESCO. 

Reports the UNESCO Courier for October 
1964: “UNESCO * * * is concerned with soll 
biology of tropical and subtropical regions 
where each year solls become increasingly 
impoverished.” 

“e * * Some 60 percent of people in the 
underdeveloped areas comprising some two- 
thirds of the world’s population suffer from 
undernutrition or malnutrition or both,” 
reads the Second World Food Survey. 

As partial solutions for malnutrition, pub- 
lications of these organizations suggest: One 
aim * * * include nutrition in the curricu- 
lums of colleges and universities.’—from 
WHO and UNICEF, “Progress of Nutrition and 
Nutrition Training.” Says the 1962 World 
Fisheries Abstracts: “A good fish flour could 
be of real significance in helping to supply 
the protein needs of the world.” 

The mullet which Mr. Kwong and many 
other fish experts are trying te propagate 
artificially could well serve as finny focus of 
the importance of fish to food supplies and 
the need to grow fish as an easily available, 
close-to-market food. Mullet eggs, deposited 
naturally in ocean or lake are prey to many 
hungry predators. Mullet, artificially 
spawned, and thereby protected, would mean 
millions rather than thousands of young- 
This particular fish—and Mr. Kwong's par- 
ticular project—are, of course, only ons 
example of the new and necessary approach 
to fish culture, which states that “fish could 
be raised where needed, rather than trans- 

„ „The aim * * must be to- 
ward husbandry so that stocks of fish can 
be herded and grazed as a farmer herds 
cattle.” 

Are East-West Center alumni overly con- 
cerned wth the fish * * the soybeans 
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the farmlands and kitchens * * * 
that supply man with food? If they are, 
then the center has not reached its goal 
of furthering cultural understanding. 

Letters from former grantees indicate that 
the meeting of minds at the center is an 
experience that has not been lost in the press 
of practicalities. Writes Miss Gilles, the 
grantee whose Philadelphia olass is described 
earlier: “* * * My students are preparing 
for transmission to Japan and Korea papers 
on an ordinary Sunday in Philadelphia 
* + *to help the Asian students both with 
their English and with an interpretation of 
daily life in America as contrasted with 
that given by Hollywood * * * one group is 
writing book reports to be produced on tape 
and sent to Asia * the tape will help 
Asian youngsters hear and speak English 
* * * the books are to be reviewed from the 
Point of view of explaining the Western way 
of life to an Asian counterpart.” 

From Ranchi University in India, alumnus 
Sushil M. Pathak writes * * I have 
started teaching American history and pro- 
pose to enlarge the scope of the teaching of 
American history in my department.” 

Saleem Ahmed, whose Ph. D. work stressed 
problems of soil salinity, gives this frank ac- 
count of his feelings now that he has re- 
turned to Pakistan: 

“Being a Pakistani, my feelings toward 
India were naturally quite negative. In 
Hawali, I was able to befriend many Indian 
students, and through mutual discussions we 
came to respect each others’ feelings. Now 
I have a number of very good friends in 
India and it is our sincere hope that relations 
between the two countries may improve * * * 
I think that it is only through such friend- 
ships that the poisonous atmosphere be- 
tween us can be removed.” 

Almost at the same time, Diwakar Prasad 
Singh, alumnus returned to his position as 
history teacher at Bhagalpur University, 
India, wrote: 

„I have resumed association with 
social and cultural organizations in the 
community and my participation with the 
Indian National Congress * *. Ihave also 
taken initial steps in the establishment of a 
branch of the Indo-American Friendship As- 
sociation at Bhagalpur,” 

One American, given his personal intro- 
duction to the cultures of Asia during his 
TIP studies, sums up neatly the interests 
that continue after a grantee returns home. 
Writes Ray Grant of Madison, Wis., “The 
sponge is not yet saturated.” 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speak- 
er, this week there arrived in Washing- 
ton 50 winners of the Voice of Democracy 
contest—one from each State in the Na- 
tion. These young people have come as 
guests of the contest sponsor, the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, in acknowledg- 
ment of the excellence of their entries 
in this annual event. 

Among these young people is Miss Vir- 
ginia Mann Rohr, of Eielson Air Force 
Base, the Alaska winner of the Voice of 
Democracy contest. Miss Rohr’s entry, 
“The Challenge of Citizenship,” is a well- 
written and full-spirited call for all citi- 
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zens to honor the “Pledge of Allegiance” 
in their daily lives. It is with pleasure 
and pride that I insert this fine speech 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that 
all may have an opportunity to read it: 
THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Virginia Mann Rohr) 

Facing all Americans today is a tremen- 
dously important challenge that must be 
Met with unfaltering determination—and it 
must be met now. That challenge is to keep 
America free. 

No one sentence or lengthy paragraph can 
summarize the responsibilities of the citizen 
as well as our own “Pledge of Allegiance.” 
Let us examine this oath phrase by phrase, 
word for word, and see just what message 
it holds for each of us as citizens. 

With hand over heart we recite, “I pledge 
allegiance to the fiag of the United States 
of America.” Just what is this allegiance 
that we so freely pledge? Webster's New 
World Dictionary describes it as “the duty 
of being loyal to one’s ruler, government, 
or country.“ When we utter this pledge, we 
are promising our loyalty and devotion to our 


“Old Glory“ symbolizes, in its kaleidoscope 
of stars and stripes and brilliant hues of red, 
white, and blue, the hardiness and courage 
of the men who fought and still continue to 
fight for our liberty; the purity and inno- 
cence of those men and their fellow coun- 
trymen; the vigilance, perseverance, and jus- 
tice which have been recognized as trade- 
marks of our country. 

With due reverence we say, “One nation 
under God.” In this modern era of tech- 
nological wonders too many people become 
engulfed in the material aspects of life. As 
the prodrome warns the physician of the on- 
set of a disease, so the symptoms of selfish- 
ness, prejudice, and greed warn us of the 
materialism which grips our society today. 
As Christians and as Americans, we must 
prevent this cancer of hatred from becoming 
malignant and destroying the very ideals for 
which this country stands, 

The United States was originally founded 
for want of a place to worship God, so let us 
be ever mindful of his presence and act ac- 
cordingly. 

On our national currency is stamped the 
phrase In God we trust.“ In respect to this 
phrase, may we look to Him for guidance 
and leadership in every decision we make— 
no matter how small or how momentous. 

Then, with pride, we add, “indivisible.” 
We remain undivided in the face of such po- 
litical poison as communism. As a dose of 
arsenic, once administered into the body, will 
rapidly stiffen the joints and suffocate its 
victim, so, communism, equally lethal, ad- 
ministered into the free world can and does 
stifle the representative voice of the people 
in the government and eventually strangles 
democracy. 

Even more startling, however, is the apa- 
thetic nature displayed by too many Ameri- 
cans toward this gradual pollution of free 
societies when they shirk the responsibilities 
of voting and obeying the law. 

In conclusion, we say, “With liberty and 
justice for all.” Is the liberty and justice 
that we as a nation share, equal for all? No, 
it is not. In our daily lives we must strive 
to extend the wonderful blessing of freedom 
to all peoples of the world. First, however, 
such good intentions must be met at home. 
Let us all, regardless of race, religion, or 
creed, join into a brotherhood that will keep 
us unified and strong. 

Now I will join these vital words and 
phrases into their original form: “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it 
stands, one nation under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

Are we as citizens strong enough to honor 
this pledge to the fullest? With an eye to 
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God, who blessed us with the unalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; and with a hand on the shoulder of 
our fellow man, we shall be. 


The Vision of George Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 17 of this year Pennsylvania State 
Representative Francis Worley, of York 
Springs, Pa., delivered what I consider 
to be a most excellent address on the 
ideals and vision of George Washington. 
Speaking on the floor of our State house 
of representatives in Harrisburg, Mr. 
Worley pointed out that today we are 
confronted not only with the problems of 
underdeveloped nations, but also with the 
problems of underdeveloped statesmen. 
I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Francis Worley, in the Pennsylvania 

House of Representatives, Feb. 17, 1965) 


In our history we were most fortunate to 
have had such upright leaders at Washing-. 


§ 
! 
! 
i 


understood the needs of the New World. 
Owing to his creative work, he and 
developed an outstanding United States of 


duct, and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it? It 


vantages which migh 
herence to it? Can it be that providence has 
not connected the permanent felicity of a 
nation with its virtue?” 

Here Washington wanted to transplant the 
principle of decent living, the American liy- 
ing, into the area of international affairs. 

Now with this background, let us see what 
we as the greatest nation of the world to- 
day, with our new international status and 
with all our international responsibilities, 
are confronted with. We began our interna- 
tional life by denouncing the holy alliance 
and its concepts that might makes right— 
we must not now go back on our own basic 
disciplines. Do not let us give any other 
nation the chance to take from us the peace- 
ful leadership of the 20th century and to ap- 
pear in the eyes of the whole world as the 
heroes who are destined to save mankind 
from the greatest calamity of this atomic 
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and nuclear age. This is the goal for U.S. 
leadership for brotherhood among all peo- 
ples. This is the goal for statesmenship by 


fully developed statesmen. In America we 


have been speaking about underdeveloped 
nations while we should, in fact, be speaking 
about underdeveloped statesmen. We must 
not have a rise and then start to decline. We 


The 511th Anniversary of the Birth of 
Amerigo Vespucci 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 9, 1965, is the 511th anniversary 
of the birth of Amerigo Vespucci, a man 
who stands alone in having the honor of 
a hemisphere reserved in his name, and 
a man whose concepts of geography edu- 
cated an ignorant Europe to the chang- 
ing science of geography. As a seaman 
and navigator, Vespucci stands in com- 
parison with such great men as Colum- 
bus. 

Amerigo was born to the distinguished 
family of Vespucci, a family regarded as 
among the most cultured and widely re- 
spected aristocratic families of Florence. 
Amerigo’s education was entrusted to 
his uncle, Giorgio Antonio, a renowned 
educator and intellectual whose wisdom 
was admired beyond the confines of 
Florence. Giorgio Antonio planted in 
Amerigo’s mind a lust for travel, and 
from this incentive, Amerigo became 
aware of those seas and lands on which 
merchants had long voyaged, learned 
about unknown lands and acquired a 
humanist vision of the universe. 

Out of Florence during this period of 
the Renaissance, came a new spirit of 
inquiry which demanded a definite 
knowledge concerning the habitable 
lands of the earth. From this atmos- 
phere, Amerigo emerged as a man whose 
entire career was conditioned by two 
fundamental qualities—a passion for 
scientific inquiry and a deep admiration 
for honesty and truth. 

Gaining the confidence of Lorenzo de 
Medici, Vespucci was sent to Seville 
where Medici had a business engaged 
chiefly in fitting out ships. In Seville 
Amerigo learned of an expedition sailing 
westward to find India headed by a fellow 
Italian, Christoforo Colombo. Later 
talks with Columbus had inspired 
Amerigo with a twofold capacity for ex- 
ploration—to prove his theories of ce- 
lestial navigation and also to prove his 
theories of geographic location. 

Amerigo Vespucci made four voyages; 
the first in 1497 and the last in 1503. 
The first two voyages were for Spain 
and the remaining two for Portugal. 
After returning from his voyages to the 
Western Hemisphere Vespucci presented 
two important geographical innovations: 
the fact that there was a new continent 
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arid the concept of another ocean be- 
tween that new continent and Asia. He 
was the first man to realize that sailing 
westward from Europe one must cross 
two oceans to reach Asia. The remain- 
der of Amerigo’s life was spent as as- 
tronomer for the King of Spain until he 
died in 1512. 

Amerigo Vespucci is a representative 
of the contributions made by Renais- 
sance Italy to Western civilization 
through-their leadership in fields of art, 
geography, science, and commerce. 


Eliot Janeway on Krupp’s Polish Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
astute economic writer, Eliot Janeway, 
whose articles appear in the Chicago 
Tribune and other newspapers, in a re- 
cent article has laid bare some of the 
economic forces at work in Europe's 
booming economy which may have 
eventual serious implications for our own 
economy. Recently, he discussed the 
meaning of an agreement reached be- 
tween the famed Krupp interests, with 
the blessing of Bonn, and the Polish 
Government, for a joint venture into 
machine tool production near Warsaw. 
Mr. Janeway points out that the conse- 
quences of too vigorous an American 
effort to bring our dollars back from 
Europe may result in a flood of “dumped” 
-products. = 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Janeway’s article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 25, 1965] 
JANEWAY's View: Po.rrics, Economics 
BEHIND KRUPP DEAL 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New York, February 24—Once again, the 
biggest businessman in Europe is Krupp. 
When the weapons of war were just bullets 
and bombs, Krupp was the armament king. 
Now that nuclear weapons have transformed 
the nature of war, the struggle for national 
power has moved from battlefield to market- 
Place. In today’s economic warfare, Krupp 
is again proving itself preeminent. 

Here's what Krupp is up to. This biggest 
of all private industrial empires, this per- 
sonification of capitalism, this symbolic tar- 
get of Russian propaganda, is going into 
partnership with the Polish Government. 

Believe it or not, Krupp is putting its 
money into a joint venture to produce ma- 
chine tools at a new plant to be put up near 
Warsaw. No question about it, this is not 
an essay in reparations or aid. It is a 
business proposition, and Krupp makes no 
bones about expecting to do well out of it. 
This projects a pretty high rate of return. 

ALWAYS POLITICAL ANGLE 

Not that there isn’t a political angle to 
this latest move of Krupp’s. The way things 
work in Europe, there always is when a 
major corporation makes a major move 
abroad—in Europe, foreign investment and 
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foreign trade are extensions and expressions 
of foreign policy (a lesson which Americans 
heve yet to learn). 

The main political purpose behind this 
economic move is a scissors play on East Ger- 
many, which will thus be caught between 
new enemy, West Germany, and old enemy, 
Poland. By extension, this serves a more 
general political purpose; namely, to inten- 
sify the competitive splits among the hungry 
satellite countries. Washington is for the 
first time alert to the opportunities arising 
from this competition and the economic and 
social unrest it reflects. 

Here's the economic meaning of Krupp's 
(Bonn-blessed) partnership with Polish 
statism. Not merely West Germany, but 
all of Western Europe, simply has too much 
Industrial capacity to earn its living by tak- 
ing in its own washing—that is, by consum- 
ing what it is capable of producing. 

CONTINUING TO EXPAND 


Far from solving this problem of excess 
capacity, the Common Market has intensified 
it. For all of Western is continuing 
to expand its productive capacities—and, be 
it noted, the business incentive to invest 
in expansion has increased even faster than 
Americanized living standards and the popu- 
lation growth have increased consumption. 

More than ever, Europe must export to 

live. What’s more, everyone in Europe knows 
it. Everyone in Europe also knows that there 
isn't going to be any unemployment in 
Western Europe, Prench President Charles 
de Gaulle may talk all he pleases about what 
is sound in finance but, if times get tough, 
France will follow the rest in subsidizing 
employment by dumping surplus production 
abroad. 
Right now, Europe’s money men have the 
jitters for fear that the United States may 
solve its supposed payments crisis by drain- 
ing Europe of the dollars that have been lu- 
bricating her boom. Characteristically, 
Krupp is making a beeline for the closest 
dumping ground in sight. 

But the biggest dumping ground for any 
European industrial surplus is the United 
States. If we try to look too good dollar- 
wise, and in the process put too much of a 
squeeze on Western Europe moneywise, we 
are likely to find ourselves flooded with dis- 
tressed products dumped here at 
giveaway prices. Krupp's move into Poland 
is an early warning signal that its energetic 
salesmen must be expected here, too. 


Patron of Mediocrity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
March 8, 1965: 

Patrons oF Mepiocerrr 

In these enlightened days, anyone who 
questions the advisability of Federal sub- 
sidization of the arts is likely to be regarded 
as not only a reactionary but a philistine. 
Be that as it may, the questions are pertinent 
and important, particularly in light of the 
proposed legislation to create a National 
Humanities and Arts Foundation, 

The plan, endorsed by President Johnson, 
calls for a humanities unit intended to im- 
proye university curriculums and encourage 
scholarly studies in such areas as literature, 
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history and philosophy. In addition, an arts 
unit would assist nonprofit theater groups, 
needy symphony orchestras, aspiring writers, 
Painters, composers and others seeking artis- 
tic expression, 

This morning's Rockefeller Panel report on 
the performing arts discusses similar 
Schemes, and the group does have the cour- 
age to point to some of the dangers in Fed- 
eral support of the arts. The panel believes, 
however, that machinery“ might be evolved 
to surmount the dangers. We doubt it, at 
least as far as the legislation now before 
Congress is concerned. 

As Federal planners see !t, the idea is to 
com) te for a culture lag into which the 
United States has supposedly fallen especial- 
ly in the recent years of heavy concentration 
on science. Since the Federal Government is 
largely responsible for the scientific em- 
phasis—it supports the bulk of the Nation's 
entire research and development effort— 
Washington is said to have a duty to come 
to the aid of the arts and humanities. 

The stress on science may well be exces- 
sive; certainly much of the Government pro- 
graming is wasteful, diffuse, and uncoordi- 
nated. There Is little evidence, however, that 
esthetic pursuits have suffered proportion- 
ately; on the contrary, the Nation is in the 
midst of a cultural explosion of sorts. And 
by no means all of its offshoots are things 
of value. 

In the universities, for example, a tre- 
Mendous amount of useless work is being 
done in the humanities; all too often schol- 
arship has become the sheerest try. 
The trend is reflected in the reigning publish- 
or-perish doctrine whereby professors must 
Pay more attention to getting their words, 
however meaningless, into print than to 
teaching. It is also reflected in the current 
Student mania for graduate work, no matter 
how trivial, in many cases just to stay in 
school. 

As for the arts, it is hard to estimate how 
much bad writing, painting, composing, and 
theater is being produced along with a re- 
spectable amount of excellence. The Rocke- 
feller report devotes a substantial part of its 
bulk to the sad state of the arts. 

For our part, we recognize that literary and 
artistic Judgments are bound to be subjec- 
tive and hence dangerous to advance as gen- 
eralities. Yet any halfway reasonable stand- 
ard, such as comparison with past works of 
greatness, will show that much of what ap- 
Pears on Broadway is inferior and much of 
what finds its way off Broadway is not only 
disgusting but intellectually fraudulent. 
The same defects are found in other arts. 

It is all but axiomatic that Federal sub- 
sidization would intensify the tendencies to- 
ward mediocrity and phoniness. Why? One 
excellent reason is that otherwise the Gov- 
ernment would have to set its own standards. 

An extreme case of government standards 
was the Soviet trash produced as Socialist 
realism under Stalin, but even if our Govern- 
ment established what many e: might 
consider good standards it would still stand 
Tightly accused of cultural dictatorship. 
Without standards, however, it would be pro- 
viding a fresh field for the incompetents and 
the frauds. 

That is the trap the private foundations 
long since plunged into. In their generous 
efforts to help science, art, and the universi- 
ties, they have assisted many a deserving in- 
dividual; unfortunately they have also, willy- 
nilly, fostered an abundance of mindless 
research and talentless artistics enterprise. 

Another reason subsidization would be 
worse as a Federal than as a private project 
is that the Government is the epitome of 
the bureaucracy and politicking that exist in 
all organizations. Its officious interferences 
and political directions in the scientific field 
already worry a lot of educators; it would be 
the same for the arts and humanities. Thus 
some who dare to question the national foun- 
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dation proposal scent in it a culture pork- 
barrel, with favors granted in places they 
were thought to do the most political good. 
The basic misconception, of course, is that 
Federal money and concern can create a high 
cultural level, whereas the actual influence 
is likely to be negative when not baneful. 
The Renaissance did not burst on the world 
simply because there were princes to patron- 
ize; it emerged from a complex of profound 
reasons, and the princes had the judgment 
to perceive value while their individualistic 
and quarrelsome natures assured diversity, 
If, despite some of the excellent work being 
done today, ours is not destined to be an age 
of artistic greatness, the Government cannot 
remedy it, for the springs of cultural vitality 
Me beyond the reach of any organization. 
Unless it be autocratic, the Government can 
at most become the sponsor of what exists. 
It would seem we have enough indifferent art 
without needing another patron for it, 


Wallace Crosses The Rubicon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues a 
well-reasoned editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of March 9, 1965, 
which, in commenting on the brutal ac- 
tions of Governor Wallace, of Alabama, 
and of his State troopers, points up the 
need for Federal legislation to insure that 
every citizen of our country be given the 
opportunity to vote. 

I ask that a bill to accomplish this be 
brought to the floor for action as soon as 
possible so that all the citizens of Ala- 
bama and of all our States can have a 
voice in selecting those whose responsi- 
bility it is to govern and to represent 
them. 

The editorial follows: 

WALLACE CROSSES THE RUBICON 


The river was the Alabama and Governor 
Wallace was nowhere near. But it was in 
fact his Rubicon, and he crossed it. By the 
stupid brutality used to break up a 
march from Selma to the State capital, the 
voter registration practices of Alabama were 
indicted before the American people as they 
could have been in no other way, and the 
eventual end of those practices was assured. 

Had there been even a modicum of good 
sense and good will in the Governor's office, 
the march on Montgomery could have been 
organized to insure a minimum of disruption 
of traffic—about which Mr. Wallace pretended 
to be so concerned. But had there been that 
much sense in Montgomery, the march from 
Selma need never have taken place. 

What Governor Wallace did, by turning 
loose his State troopers on the marchers, was 
to provide an outlet for the frustrations of 
his more paleolithic followers. Many white 
Alabamans cheered the attack. And those 
cheers, no less than the club-swinging charge 
of the troopers, will convince the conscience 
of America that the law of Alabama, as ad- 
ministered by Governor Wallace, is not the 
law of the land, but club. law, used against 
the disfranchised because they insist upon 
their constitutional right to enfranchise- 
ment. 

The result—just as the troubles in Bir- 

mingham brought about the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964—1is almost certain to bring about 
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the Civil Rights Act of 1965. Such an act 
would give statutory backing to the general 
provisions of the 15th amendment; that 
is, it would give teeth to the requirement 
that the right to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged because of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

It is an unhappy thing that a Federal law 
should be necessary for this purpose; it is 
always unfortunate when citizens have to 
turn to Washington for rights or privileges 
denied them by their native State. But Gov- 
ernor Wallace's resort to raw and wholly un- 
necessary violence demonstrates that there 
is no other course open. He has won the 
eae at the Pettus Bridge, but he has lost 

war. 


Win The War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the February 9 issue of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat points up the 
harsh alternatives we face in Vietnam. 
The only sensible course of action, as the 
editorial concludes, is to win. Here is the 
text: 

From the St. Louis, (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
Feb. 9, 1965] 
Wir THE Wan 

The President acted with firmness and 
Justice in the strikes against enemy targets 
in Communist North Vietnam. Official 
Washington now asks what the next step is 
to be. It seems entirely obvious—win the 
war. 

There are three alternatives, 

One is to win the war. 

Another is to pull out, which, of course, 
means overwhelming political and moral de- 
feat for us and victory for the Communists. 

The third is a negotiated settlement, as in 
Laos, which is exactly the same as alternative 
two, except it takes a little longer. The ef- 
fect is identical. 

The commitment of the United States has 
ever been to freedom. Where those op- 
pressed by tyranny have asked our aid, we 
have given it when we could, although not- 
ably not in the case of the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters. 

A decade ago, after the French had lost 
the war and Vietnam was partitioned, the 
South Vietnam Government under President 
Diem asked our aid to fill the vacuum caused 
by withdrawal of the French. This we did, 

It is irrelevant to argue now that this was 
the wrong decision. We do not think it was, 
but even if it were, we crossed that bridge a 
decade ago. Now, thousands of lives and 
millions of dollars later, we are upon the 
final horns of the dilemma. 

In the intervening decade we have tried to 
limit the confilct in South Vietnam, using 
persuasion and softness. This has simply 
emboldened the aggressor Communist, for 
they mistook—and not surprisingly—our 
peaceable protestations as weakness. 

The Communists had before them Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s incredible weakness in Laos 
which led to a tripartite government, which 
is now a Communist takeover. They also 
took due note of President Kennedy's ter- 
rible weakness in dealing with the implant- 
ing of Communist missile bases in Cuba and 
his unwillingness to do more than make 
feeble protestations about this—90 miles 
away from home. 
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The Communists have always nurtured the 
idea that America is a paper tiger and, while 
we would flail feebly at weak targets, we no 
longer have the courage and resolution to 
fight for freedom. They say it is just a 
question of how quickly the Reds can nibble 
away southeast Asia and the rest of the 


commendable 
decision to stand firm in Korea in 1950, his 
later refusal to allow General MacArthur to 
win the war gave them their cue. 

Small wonder that the Communists have 
been pushing wars, until this week, virtually 
with impunity. Only a few strong stands, 
like Quemoy, Matsu, and Lebanon, are soll- 
tary beacons to light an otherwise dreary 
picture. 


American stature has been crumbling 


t the world. Now no dictator is 
so lowly and so puny that he does not dare to 
pull the tall feathers of the American eagle. 

Those two-bit tyrants—Nasser, Ben Bella, 
Sukarno, Nkrumah, and their like—have 
been bombing our Embassies, violating our 
ambassadorial and counselor staffs, defiling 
our flag and taunting us to do something 
about it. Sometimes we send mild protests. 
Mainly, we don't even bother with that 
meaningless gesture. 

So long as we stand pusillanimously idle 
in Cuba and Vietnam, the outrages against 
this Nation will increase. They will con- 
tinue to increase so long as we are too weak 
and effete to fight for what is right, for what 
is just and for what is honest. 

The Johnson administration has appar- 
ently concluded that Cuba is down the drain. 
We wish it weren't so, and certainly- strong 
measures could be exerted 90 miles from 
home with far greater ease than 7,000 miles 
away. 

But at least it may be said in Cuba that 
Castro is the de facto government. Bad as it 
is, we can rationalize that no one has asked 
our intervention—because we have sup- 
pressed even the government in exile which 
might have called for help, and we have 
allowed the Monroe Doctrine to die. 

In Vietnam it has been a different story. 
We were invited in by the legal Government. 
We have the moral responsibility of more 
than 1 million people whom we transported 
in the final days of the migration from North 
Vietnam to South Vietnam so they could live 
in a land of freedom. 

If we abandon these and the South Viet- 
nam Government to the mercies of the Com- 
munists, what will our few remaining allies 
in southeast Asia and other parts of the 
world—like the Governments of the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Malaysia, and others— 
think? 

Would they not do better, from their own 
point of view, to line up with the Reds as 
the sure, eventual winner now, on the best 
terms they can, rather than be conquered 
later because our Government is not inter- 
ested any longer in helping those who would 
fight and live for freedom? Then we shall 
stand alone. 

Certainly the risks are very great in South 
Vietnam. Unquestionably, if we push 
through to victory—as former Vice President 
Nixon and many of the military leaders have 
urged—we will lose some men, some planes, 
and perhaps some ships. 

We can win, however, because the Commu- 
nists are at the end of a long supply line 
and have great difficulty supplying a war 
from their own industrial plants and bases 
over secondary railroad lines and inferior 
jungle roads, compared to our control of the 
sea and alr lanes. 

We can win by attacking Communist 
supply lines, depots and staging areas, thus 
cutting off the Vietcong from their supplies 
and then mopping up the remnants. 

If we pull out, or if we agree to a negoti- 
ated settlement—with which we suspect some 
of the President's advisers have been flirt- 
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ing—we risk enormous damage to the cause 
of freedom and to the position of the United 
States in southeast Asia and throughout the 
world. Who, then, will ever trust us or ally 
with us? 

We end where we began—it may be ex- 
pensive to win the war, but the risks In 
winning it are far less than those in losing it. 


Frank G. Raichle Named to Panel for 
U.S. District Court Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, our com- 
munity is justifiably proud of Frank G. 
Raichle’s appointment by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren to serve on a committee 
which will formulate rules of evidence 
for Federal district courts. 

I have known Mr. Raichle for many 
years as a friend and a prominent attor- 
ney. He is able, and well deserves this 
recognition of his ability. 

I compliment Justice Warren upon his 
selection and, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include an item which 
appeared in the Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo, N.Y., on March 8, 1965, relating 
to this appointment: 

RAICHLE NAMED TO PANEL For U.S. DISTRICT 
Covrt SruUDyY— COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY 
JUSTICE WARREN WILL FORMULATE UNI- 
FORM RULES OF EVIDENCE 


Wasuincton, March 8—Frank G. Raichle, 
Buffalo trial lawyer, today was named by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren to a committee 
to formulate uniform rules of evidence for 
US. district courts. 

Mr. Raichle is a fellow and member of the 
Board of Regents of the American College of 
Trial Lawyers. 

Justice Warren named Albert E. Jenner Jr., 
Chicago trial attorney and former president 
of the American College of Trial Lawyers, as 
chairman of the committee made up of 
Federal judges, legal scholars, and leading 
trial lawyers. 

The rules to be studied govern the admis- 
sibility of evidence and the competency of 
witnesses in civil and criminal trials. 


MAY SERVE AS A MODEL 


“The task assigned to the committee is of 
the greatest importance in improving the ad- 
ministration of justice in the United States 
courts,” said Justice Warren. 

“Moreover, as has happened with respect 
to the Federal rules of civil and criminal pro- 
cedure, the work of the evidence committee 
may well serve as a model for the States to 
follow.” 

There has been recognition for some time 
of the need for simplicity, clarity, and uni- 
formity of application of rules of evidence 
in trying civil and criminal cases in the 
Federal courts. 

FORMIDABLE TASK 


At present, Federal courts follow the rules 
of evidence laid down by the State in which 
the court sits. The States have certain 
variations which can provide complications 
when Federal cases are appealed. 

The task of formulating uniform rules of 
evidence has been considered the second 
phase of the modernization of the courts 
initiated by the Supreme Court In 1938 when 
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it promulgated the Federal rules of ciyil 
ocedure. 

At that time, the adoption of modern and 
uniform rules of evidence was considered 50 
formidable a task that it was postponed by 
the advisory committee appointed by the 
Supreme Court. 

In appointing the committee, Justice War- 
ren acted under a resolution of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. 

REPORTS MUST BE MADE 


The uniform rules of evidence, when for- 
mulated by the advisory committee, will be 
reported first to the judicial conference, then 
to the Supreme Court, and ultimately to the 


Congress before they can be put into effect. 


Freedom To Express Unpopular Opinions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Fred Cloud, associate edi- 
tor of the editorial division of the board 
of education of the Methodist Church, 
has, recently been honored by the Free- 
doms Foundation for his work. 

The foundation awarded Mr. Cloud 
the honor certificate award for his edi- 
torial, appearing in Christian Action, 
July 1964, entitled Freedom To Express 
Unpopular Opinions.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is an excellent edi- 
torial, Its content is applicable to our 
entire society and it serves as a timely 
reminder to all of one of the most pre- 
cious guarantees of our Constitution. 

I commend Mr. Cloud's editorial to my 
colleagues for consideration and with 
unanimous consert I include it in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Christian Action, July 1964] 
FREEDOM. To EXPRESS UNPOPULAR OPINIONS 
(By Fred Cloud) 

Man is a being who thinks and who com- 
municates his thoughts through speech, oral 
or written. Much of his freedom as a human 
being is dependent upon his right to express 
his thoughts freely. Dictators, whether of 
the left or of the right, know this; conse- 
quently, one of their chief tactics in their 
attempt to retain absolute power is to sup- 
press freedom of speech. 

One of America's glories, written into the 
very heart of her Constitution, is freedom 
of speech. This heritage of ours grew out of 
long centuries of struggle in Europe before 
the founding of the Colonies in the New 
World. The French philosopher Voltaire ex- 
pressed it best, perhaps, when he said: “I 
may disagree with you completely, but I will 
fight to the death for your right to say what 
you think.” 

There are two glaring perils to freedom of 
speech in America today, it seems to us. The 
first is that of abuse of the freedom by the 
promulgation of lascivious, obscene, and 
hate-inspiring literature. We have laws, 
however, which can—and, in time, usually 
do—protect the public while protecting the 
freedom of writers and publishers. 

The second peril is harder to cope with, 
more insidious because it cannot readily be 
contended with, in the courts or elsewhere. 
It is the peril of a closed mind that will not 
allow unpopular opinions to be expressed— 
or, if they are expressed, will brand them 
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With some derogatory labels such as radical, 
Socialistic, un-American, subversive, and so 
On. Persons with such an attitude really be- 
tray the fact that they do not trust truth 
to win out in the free-for-all of public dis- 
Cussion. Perhaps they fear that their intel- 
lectual stance cannot be defended in open 
debate, and that opposing viewpoints must 
be destroyed by smearing the persons who ex- 
Press such views. 

If America is to.remain strong and preserve 
its democracy for future generations, we must 
guard vigilantly our freedom of speech— 
which, today, often means the freedom to ex- 
Press unpopular opinions. 


Must Ask Question To Get the Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal in- 
Cluded on Wednesday, March 3, 1965, the 
editorial, Must Ask Question To Get 
the Answer,” posed the problem of using 
fighting men from several Asiatic na- 
tions on the firing line in Vietnam in- 
Stead of a major buildup of American 
troops. This suggestion by the gentle- 
Man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp] makes enough sense to deserve an 
analysis and an answer by those in com- 
Mand of our Departments of State and 
Defense. It recognizes the need for stop- 
Ping the flow of Communist troops into 
South Vietnam but also recognizes the 
fact that those nations with a vital in- 
terest in preserving freedom in south- 
east Asia have the responsibility to help 
Shoulder the load rather than to sit on 
the sidelines indefinitely. 

Representative Forp has here made a 
Constructive suggestion which neither 
emphasizes the view of “get out and ne- 
Sotiate” nor the commitment of greater 
Numbers of boys to the struggle in Viet- 
Nam, It deserves most serious consid- 
eration by the administration. With 
Unanimous consent I submit the edi- 
torial for the Recorp: 

Musr Ask QUESTION To Get THE ANSWER 

It wouldn’t be surprising if the plan put 
forward by U.S. Representative GERALD R. 
Fond, Jx., of Grand Rapids, for winning the 
War in Vietnam without a major buildup of 
American troops wore greeted by gloomy pre- 
dictions that it wouldn't work. 

The House Republican leader proposes that 
fighting men from several Asiatic nations be 
Put on the firing line against the Communist 
Vietcong. 

It wouldn't be a United Nations operation, 
but instead would call for the formation of 
& brandnew Asian-American task force, 

In an interview with this newspaper, Forp 
Usted South Korea, Formosa, the Philippines, 
and Australia as countries he feels could 
Contribute substantial numbers of troops to 
the joint force assigned to the defense of 
freedom in South Vietnam. 

“Those countries haye just as big an in- 
terest as we do in keeping southeast Asia 
free," he sald. Maybe more so, since they 
are geographically closer to the war.” 

Forp views as unrealistic the ideas of two 
Opposing schools of thought in Washington. 
One wants a negotiated settlement in Viet- y 
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nam and withdrawal of all U.S. ground 
forces. The other favors sending as many as 
a million U.S, troops, if necessary, to hold 
South Vietnam against the Communist in- 
filtrators from the north. 

Forp said he cannot visualize sending a 
million Americans and asserted that “any 
substantial Increase should come from our 
Asian allles.“ 

On the other hand, he expressed belief it 
would be catastrophic to withdraw now, 
either militarily or by some negotiated set- 
tlement that would be unworkable.” 

Forp said it should eventually be possible 
to withdraw U.S. ground forces unit by unit 
as pro-Western Asians move in to replace 
them, with America’s contribution limited to 
air and sea power. 

Of America’s immediate objectives in the 
war, he said: 

“First, we must stop the flow of Commu- 
nist troops and armaments into South Viet- 
nam. 

“Second, Hanol and Peiping must learn 
that they are wasting their time trying to 
overrun South Vietnam. 

“Once those alms are achieved, then may- 
be we can talk about a negotiated peace.” 

Its obviously going to take a lot of doing 
to achieve these two goals, but we believe 
Fonvp's plan makes a lot of sense. 

Of course, a big question is involved 
whether the other Asian countries would co- 
operate in a joint effort in behalf of a cause 
that is an important, or more so, to them is 
as it is to the United States or whether they 
are determined to stay on the sidelines and 
let America continue to carry the whole 
burden. 

The answer to the question cannot be ob- 
tained by taking the position that Forp's 
proposal wouldn't work and that there is 
no use in pursuing the course he has out- 
lined. 

The best way to get the answer is to ask 
the question in terms that make it un- 
mistakably clear that the United States 
doesn’t intend to continue indefinitely to 
carry on its own shoulders a load which 
others having a vital stake in preserving 
freedom in southeast Asia have a moral re- 
sponsibility to share. 


A Bill To Grant an Additional Tax Ex- 
emption for a Taxpayer Supporting a 
Dependent Who Has Attained Age 65 
or Is Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to grant an addi- 
tional tax exemption for a taxpayer sup- 
porting a dependent who has attained 
age 65 or is blind. 

Despite the recent tax cut, the bur- 
dens of taxation still lie heavily on those 
supporting elderly persons or blind per- 
sons. The expenses these supporting 
taxpayers must incur are severe, and 
they receive no tax break—apart from 
the medical expense deduction. I think 
it is time that we recognized the weight 
of this burden, and the need to lessen 
it. 


A taxpayer supporting elderly or blind 
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persons cannot now get the double de- 
duction that the elderly or blind person 
can get for his or her income tax. As it 
is often the supporting taxpayer who is 
the only one paying the tax, things ought 
to be equalized by giving him the addi- 
tional tax exemption. This would ease 
the heavy burden of caring for elderly 
and blind persons. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars conducts a Voice 
of Democracy contest for high school 
students across the Nation. The winner 
for the State of Montana this year is 
Miss Mary Margaret Blom of Havre, 
Mont. I would like to commend Miss 
Blom and, at this point in the Recorp, 
I would like to insert her essay: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


(By Mary Margaret Blom) 

During this past year, Americans have had 
more opportunity to voice their opinions, 
state their views, argue with opponents, and 
grow firmer in thelr political convictions 
than at any other time In communications 
history. Voters and politicians discuss, 
analyze, argue, present, and continually try 
to convince one another. Everybody has an 
idea about how our Government should be 
run. And yet, in spite of all the squabbling, 
this country grows and prospers, supplies 
good jobs to more people, has the best paid 
teachers In the best equipped schools in the 
world, feeds tens of thousands all over the 
earth, gives more to charity, spends more on 
education and research, takes better care of 
its old, sick, and orphans, and supports more 
generously more symphony orchestras, more 
artists and writers, and more good publica- 
tions, And in what other nation on earth 
would you find the counterpart of Little 
League baseball? 

So despite all the varied and oftspoken 
cures prescribed by American social doctors, 
America is today the greatest, most produc- 
tive Nation on earth, 

What is the reason that the United States 
has been able to progress and out-produce 
the rest of world? America is a democracy. 
America is based economically on free en- 
terprise. These two reasons explain the po- 
sition that the United States of America 
holds in this hemisphere and indeed in the 
world today. é 

American democracy is threefold—politi- 
cal, which is freedom of expression and vote; 
economic, which is freedom of investment 
and enterprise; and social, which is freedom 
of association and opportunity. Each of 
these forms of democracy has become vital 
to the American way of life. Each American 
holds his rights dear. And most Americans 
realize how important the duties that cor- 
respond to these privileges are. This grow- 
ing realization among Americans—that citi- 
venship implies active participation—is the 
reason, I believe, that more Americans are 
registering to vote, joining the Peace Corps, 
attending criminal trials, earnestly support- 
ing political parties that express their views, 
and in general, showing increasing interest 
in the image and the reality of the American 
way of life—an American way of life that 
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every year expands itself by admitting into 
its privileged membership, thousands of for- 
eign-born appreciators—people who in their 
dire need and love of freedom strive even to 
the point of risk of life to become recognized 
citizens of liberty's bulwark—the country 
that we are learning not to take for granted. 

This then is the challenge of citizenship 
of this year and indeed of this decade: to 
continue, now that we have begun—to con- 
tinue in our advancement, our progress, our 
prosperity. We are coming to grips with the 
challenge, but the struggle is far from won. 
We must continue our efforts, our loyalties, 
our hopes. And this way, America can reach 
new peaks, can ride to new crests on the tide 
of democratic principles. We must spread 
them abroad, and further them at home. 
We must build, and create and encourage. 
We must give to the youth of our land a 
whetted appetite, a hunger for justice and 
the American way. 

Continued voter interest and even more of 
it must be the key phrase to insure that in 
the future of our America, right is might, 
not the opposite. 


Grocery Store Bills Rise, but Not Because 
of Food Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sunday, March 7, issue of the New York 
Times carried an article entitled “Gro- 
cery Store Bills Rise, but Not Because of 
Food Costs.” Unfortunately, this fine 
article was carried on the pages of the 
financial section and may have been 
missed by the housewives of the Nation. 
It is information that every grocery 
shopper should have, and it is a pleasure 
to incorporate the article into these 
remarks. 


Mr. H. J. Maidenberg has presented a 
factual statement and the information 
indicates clearly that, despite the chang- 
ing tastes of the American consumer, 
and while all other consumer prices have 
been going up and up, proportionately 
less is spent on food today by the house- 
wife than was spent years ago. 

Food is still the best bargain on the 
merchant's shelf. 


The article follows: 

GROcERYSTORE BILLS RISE, BUT Nor BECAUSE 
oy Foop Costs—Non-EpIsies OUTDISTANCE 
GROWTH OF THE POPULATION 

(By H. J. Maidenberg) 

If you thought you spent a bit too much 
at the supermarket yesterday, you probably 
did—but not for food. 

Chances are the shopping bag contained 
hair sprays, first-aid kits, bubble-bath soap, 
paper towles, patient medicines, and many 
other items formerly bought in drug stores. 

As for food, much of the bill covered pur- 
chases of meat, soft drinks, frozen vegetables, 
beer, and prepared or semiprepared goods 
such as cake mixes, and other convenience 
foods that were rarely on shopping lists a 
dozen or so years ago. 

In terms of percentage, food sales are not 
keeping pace with the rise in population, but 
nonfood sales in groceries are growing much 
faster than the population. 
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Like as not the shopping list showed few, 
if any, of the little snacks or candies bought 
on impulse just before the checkout counter 
was reached. 

All in all, surveys by the Government and 
the food industry note that despite the 
changing tastes of the American consumer, 
he spends proportionally less on food today 
than he did years ago. 

SALES FIGURES REPORTED 


The Government has estimated that food 
sales this year will total $82 billion, or $2 
billion above 1964. This increase of about 3 
percent, however, is the same as the rate of 
population growth. 

According to the Grocery Manufacturers’ 
Association, the consumer spent 19 percent 
of his disposable Income on food in 1964. 
This compared with 26 percent about 15 
years ago. During this time, the 1,500 items 
he had to choose from on the grocer’s shelves 
has grown to 8,000. 

The Food Field Reporter, a trade paper 
and statistical organization, said that total 
grocery sales rose 2.8 percent in 1963, to $53,- 
920 million. In the same period, the latest 
for which figures are available, nonfood items 
in these shops and markets Jumped 12.5 per- 
cent to $4,327,550,000. 

Is it concern over waistlines that is keep- 
ing expenditures for food down in relation to 
disposable income? 

The answer is elusive. 

The largest gain in sales in 1963 was in 
dietetic soft drinks, up 52.3 percent from the 
year before; and the largest decline of any 
grocery line was in metered-calorie products, 
down 30.1 percent. 

One theory that food executives dismiss 
is about the less arduous work Americans do 
nowadays. They point out that people spend 
more time at home than they did years ago, 
and consequently are closer to the refrigera- 
tor 


Increased incomeg are also translated into 
a rising demand for meat as well as beer and 
snacks, such as potato chips. Market re- 
search men are particularly interested in the 
increased consumption of beer by teenagers. 

This has helped move beer sales from fifth 
to fourth position in volume leadership. 
Only fresh beef, cured pork products and 
fresh vegetables top beer in stores, 

As for keeping busy, food men are one in 
declaring that housewives, especially those in 
the suburbs, are more active than eyer. As 
one executive noted: 

Kids are rarely left alone today, whether 
in the city or suburbs. They are driven from 
pillar to post by parents obsessed with ‘at- 
tainment.' This means less time to prepare 
meals and hence the fantastic growth of con- 
venience foods.” 


OTHER FACTORS 


The extra housework required of house- 
wives in the suburban home and the growing 
number of married women who work also con- 
tribute to the sharp sales rise of cake mixes, 
boll-in-the-bag foods, frozen dinners and 
other convenience items. 

Commenting on taste, one executive of a 
large food concern said that vast Improve- 
ments in the manufacture of conyenience 
foods had overcome initial resistance to many 
of these products. 

„Take instant potatoes, for example,” he 
said. “They don't taste like mashed pota- 
toes, they're better tasting.” 

One reason given for the slow rise in gro- 
cery sales of food products is the strength 
of specialty stores, particularly in the city. 

While the city is often called an impersonal 
place, shoppers there are far more personal 
in their tastes and less bound by conformity 
than those in the suburbs. 

The specialty stores usually carry grocery 
staples, but depend heavily on “ethnic foods” 
and gourmet items. Their sales show a steady 
rise from year to year, and in 1963 totaled 
$5.57 billion. 
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Part of the success, or at least the ability to 
withstand competition from supermarkets, 
stems from the pockets of ethnic groups that 
remain in the cities. This factor has had a 
profound effect on food store management. 

“Ethnic or specialty foods are so impor- 
tant," one chain store executive declared, 
“that they have set ‘headquarters buying 
back. One large national chain that did its 
buying with a computer failed to allow for 
special preferences in various neighborhoods 
and wound up selling its Eastern stores.“ 

The speciality stores also perform services 
that the large chains find impossible. For 
instance, many grant credit or permit cus- 
tomers to buy items on sale by the box and 
then allow the buyer to draw from this car- 
ton over a period of time. 


ONE FAMILY'S PATTERN 


Recently, one family on the West Side 
bought several cases of canned vegetables at 
a sale, which were put aside by the grocer. 
The housewife then picked up several cans 
each day and it saved space in her home. 

Large supermarkets, on the other hand, 
depend on low prices and variety to draw cus- 
tomers. This has led to the stocking of many 
nonfood items, which have higher profit mar- 
gins than most edibles. 

The drug stores, now losing their toiletries 
customers to supermarkets, have in many in- 
stances installed food departments serving ice 
cream and confectionery items. Loft's Candy 
Co. has been particularly active in placing 
their agencies in drug stores. 

Probably the biggest gainer in the drug 
store-supermarket competition for the con- 
sumer dollar is the packaging industry. Last 
year, an estimated $23 billion was spent on 
packaging materials for food and drug items. 
That more toothpaste is sold in supermarkets 
than drug stores is immaterial to this in- 
dustry. 

PILLSBURY'S FORMAT 

Another beneficiary is the grocery manu- 
facturer. A case in point is the Pillsbury Co. 

Some 20 years ago, Pillsbury was mainly 
concerned with producing flour. It then be- 
gan making cake mixes, processed potatoes, 
frozen foods and other convenience foods. 

One result has been a 93-percent rise in 
profit on a 40-percent increase in sales in 
the last 7 years. 

About the only loser in the food industry 
has been the farmer. The Department of 
Agriculture has reported that the retail cost 
of all food consumed or exported in 1953 to- 
taled $1,003 million. Of this, the farmer re- 
ceived $445 million, or 44 percent. 

In 1963, this same food basket cost $1,078 - 
million and the farm value was $394 million, 
or 37 percent. 


War in Vietnam—IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lu- 
cian C. Warren, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Courier-Express, Buffalo, 
N.Y., visited Vietnam recently and has 
been writing a series of articles for his 
newspaper on his observations there. 

Part IX, which appeared in the Cou- 
rier-Express on March 1, 1965, follows: 

FLARE PLANES HELP To Spor VIETCONG 

(Nore.—Vietcong guerrillas are night- 
fighters, sò Vietnamese forces and their 
American advisers have countered with planes 
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Carrying flares. Here Lucian C. Warren, 
Washington correspondent for the Courier- 
Express, rides a flare-carrying C-123.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 


PRO Hoa, SourH VisrwamM.—it is mid- 
Night, and the big C-123 Alr Force cargo plane 
is slowly circling over this area miles north of 
Saigon and at an altitude of about 4,000 feet. 

A moon that is nearly full casts a ghostly 
light on the plain below, and the eerie effect 
is heightened by a crescent-shaped grass fire 
blazing in this vicinity. 

“The fires could be the work of farmers who 
Use this method to prepare the soil for plant- 
ing, or they could have been lit by the Viet- 
Cong Commies to provide a smoke cover for 
their activities.” 

U.S, PILOTS 


The comment was from the plane's Air 
Force pilot, Maj. M. R. Richardson, a native 
of Bay St. Louis, Miss., with whom we were 
Chatting over the plane's intercom system. 

Beside him sat his copilot, Capt, James M. 
Dillard, a Negro from West Virginia, and be- 
hind them in the navigator's chair was a 
Young Vietnamese Air Force man, who was 
in constant touch by radio with South Viet- 
namese forces below. 

“Looks very much like you're not going to 
zee our fireworks tonight,” drawled Dillard. 
“Guess you should have taken the Smoky 
Blue run. They dropped plenty of flares 
there just a little while ago at Soc Trang in 
the delta country south of Saigon. But it 

that Smoky Red just isn't going to 
Bet the word.” 
FLARE NICKNAMES 


Earlier we had learned that Smoky Red and 
Smoky Blue were the nicknames for the air- 
Craft parachute flare operations that are 
Available nightly to the South Vietnamese 
ground forces if they need illumination to 
thwart the Vietcong. 

Smoky Red is the first to become airborne 
every night at dusk. At about 7 we had 
boarded the C-123 and took of with a crew 
Of 8, also including the filght mechanic, a 
“loadmaster” in charge of the 180 flares 
abroad, and 3 “kickers” trained in drop- 
Ping the million-candlepower oversize ro- 
Man candles with maximum efficiency. 

CALL TO PHUOC HOA 

For more than an hour the Smoky Red 
Plane had described an are around Saigon, 
Waiting a call. At 8:15 p.m. it came and the 
Plane took off for Phuoc Hoa. 

This automatically set in operation Smoky 

ue, another similarly equipped C—124 plane, 
Which circled Saigon until it got its call for 

Trang. This was the signal for Smoky 
Green to become airborne, and if it had be- 
Come necessary a Smoky Brown was on tap. 

It took only about 15 minutes for Smoky 
Red to arrive at its destination. The time 
Was utilized by the loadmaster and the kick- 
ers to shuck some of their flares from metal 
Containers. Four were then placed on a flair 
Chute, their “safety pins“ (tiny screws which 
Make the flare inoperable until pulled) re- 
moped and timers adjusted. 

IGNITE AT 1,500 FEET 


The loadmaster, S. Sgt. Harley W. Nelson 
of Minneapolis, Minn., told me that the tim- 
ers had been set for the flares to go off 1,500 
feet above the ground, after being dropped 
at about 3,000 feet. 

Anticipating quite a show, I watched the 

crew which was ready to kick off the 
first 2 flares upon arrival at the directed spot. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes went by and 
nothing happened. One of the kickers sat on 

© rear cargo door, elevated just enough to 
let the flares be dropped. His feet were on 
the 4 readied flares, while 10 more were lined 
Up behind, ready for the chute. 

NO DROP 


But the call did not come. Nelson said it 
‘ometimes happens that the flare plane will 
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get a call for the target, but for some reason 
the ground forces failed to notify the plane 
after it arrived that the flares should be 
dropped. 

“Sometimes the Vietnamese navigator just 
can’t contact the ground forces,” he ex- 
plained, “and he is not supposed to give the 
go-ahead until he does.” 

A check with Major Richardson, however, 
produced the information that nothing was 
amiss, that contact had been established with 
the ground but they didn't want the flares 
dropped at that time. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “the flares might 
help the Vietcong and hurt our forces. The 
very fact that the Vietcong can hear us cir- 
cling above them may have had a restraining 
influence in their planned dirty work for the 
night." 

TEAMWORK 

It is now 12:30 am. and Smoky Red, run- 
ning low on fuel, has been ordered to return 
to Tan Son Nhut Airport at Saigon. As the 
plane turns south, I can hear the Missis- 
sippian bantering goodnaturedly with his 
Negro copilot. 

Major Richardson had told us earlier: He's 
one of the finest guys I have ever known. 
We get along just great.” ! 

I am not destined to see the flares dropped 
tonight, but the example of teamwork of a 
Mississippian and a Negro and their crew 
working valiantly to protect the interest of 
the freedom-loving South Vietnamese is, in 
its very special way, highly illuminating. 


Girl, 14, Saves Drowning Boy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. OLIVA HUOT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call the attention of my distinguished 
colleagues to an act of heroism on the 
part of a 14-year-old girl in my home city 
of Laconia, N.H., on Wednesday last. 

Barbara Michaud, 14, of Gilford, N.H., 
a ninth-grade student of Laconia Me- 
morial Junior High School, jumped into 
15 feet of frigid water, in a swift cur- 
rent in the Winnepesaukee River to save 
10-year-old Anthony Glidden, of Laconia, 
who had fallen through the ice and 
drifted into open water. This Friday the 
Laconia Police Department is sponsoring 
a “Heroine Day” in honor of Barbara’s 
courage and heroism. 

It is indeed heartwarming to be able 
to relate such acts of heroism in view of 
the increasing publicity given to our 


mounting crime rate and juvenile delin- t 


quency. Barbara's selflessness should 
remind us all of the uprightness and 
courage of the great majority of Amer- 
ica’s youthful population. Perhaps if 
we looked to the motivations of the many 
young people like Barbara we could learn 
better how to cope with juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the further 
attention of my ed colleagues, 
an article by Mr. Earl O. Anderson of 
Laconia, which appeared in the Man- 
chester Union Leader of Thursday, 
March 4, and part of an editorial which 
appeared in the Laconia Evening Citizen 
of the same date. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS—WHat GOES THROUGH 
Your Mid Berore You Jump Inro Icy 
Warten To Save a STRANGER From DROWN- 
ING? 


Plucky Barbara Michaud, 14, of Gilford, 
did not stop to consider the consequences to 
herself yesterday, and as a result, a 10-year- 
old Lakeport boy, Tony Glidden, is very much 
alive today. 

In an era when people many years older 
than Barbara have adopted an attitude of 
not becoming involved as fellow humans 
are fatally beaten almost in their dooryards, 
the Gilford girl's deed of valor stands out 
as a shining star. 

Gilford neighbors who know the Michaud 
family and Barbara as a competent babysitter 
felt that she had what it takes. Now they 
are positive. 

{Prom the Manchester Union-Leader, Mar, 4, 
1965] 


Gru, 14, Saves DROWNING Bor 
(By Earl O. Anderson) 


Lacontma.—Quick thinking of a 14-year-old 
Gilford girl, coupled with prompt action, was 
credited with saving a 10-year-old Lakeport 
boy from drowning here late yesterday after- 
noon. : 

Anthony Tony“ Glidden, oldest of eight 
children of Mr. and Mrs. William Glidden, 7 
Hill Street, had gone down twice before Bar- 
bara Michaud reached him, in the middle of 
the Winnepesaukee River, just above the 
Lakeport Dam. 

The water was an estimated 15 feet deep 
and near freezing temperature, firemen said. 

The girl grabbed Tony by the collar of 
his jacket and the back of the head and 
brought him ashore, and had started ar- 
tificial respiration when the firemen 
arrived. 

Barbara, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Michaud, Cherry Valley Road, Gilford, said 
later that she was attracted by Tony’s cries 
for help, and then saw him go under, as 
she was walking across Elm Street Bridge, 
en route to Our Lady of the Lakes Church. 

“I cried O my God,’ and started running 
toward him as fast as I could,” the plucky 
girl said later. 

“It was perhaps 50 yards, and as I got 
to the bank of the river I tossed down my 
schoolbooks and tore off my coat and plunged 
in 


“I saw Tony go down a second time just 
before I reached him. 

“I Just did what I had to, that’s all.” 

Firemen who responded with resuscitation 
equipment and a boat used the inhalator 
on Tony for a few minutes, and he was ad- 
ministered oxygen in the Robichaud ambu- 
lance during his ride to the Laconia Hospital. 

He was attended by Dr. Harry E. Trapp, 
who said the boy appeared a little blue from 
the cold, but responded well to treatment. 
He was released later last evening. Bar- 
bara did not appear to have suffered any 
ill effects from her unexpected swim in the 
icy water. 

The physician was high in his praise of 
Barbara's action, and sald there was no 
question but that she had saved Tony's 
life. U 

Tony's father, as he thanked Barbara, said. 
Thank you so much. I wish that you were 
my own daughter. I am going to try and 
see that you get a medal for this, even if I 
have to write President Johnson, and it takes 
every cent I have. For if it hadn't been for 
you, we wouldn't have had Tony tonight.” 

SWIMMER SINCE 6 . 

Barbara said she had been able to swim 
since about 6, and was taught by her 
father, a disabled World War II veteran, who 
has shown all the Michaud children how 
to swim. 
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She is a former Girl Scout, a 9th grade stu- 
dent at Memorial Junior High School, and 
the second youngest of five children. 

Tony told, when asked later, that he was 
headed to the Lakeport library when he saw 
a bright object on the ice near the shore. 
He walked out on the ice to pick up the 
object, when the ice broke and he fell into 
the water. 7 

Firemen -said the boy was about 10 feet 
out in open water in the swift current when 
he was rescued. 

The scene was near the control station for 
Lakeport Dam. 

Firemen answering the accident call were 
telephoned by a woman who saw. Tony in 
the water at the same time Barbara spotted 
the boy, were Capt. W. Donald McAllister, 
Howard Marden, and Charles Stuart. 


Southeastern Ohio Applauds Appalachian 
Development Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, passage 
of the Appalachian regional development 
program by Congress has been greeted 
with widespread approval and enthu- 
siasm in my 10th Congressional District 
of Ohio. 

I have received a floodtide of letters 
and communications from representa- 
tives of practically every segment of our 
population in southeast Ohio. ‘They have 
come from community leaders, educators, 
conservancy districts, farm groups and 
from individuals who want to leave for 
their sons and daughters greater oppor- 
tunities than they themselves inherited 
from the last generation. 

As coauthor of this vital legislation, I 
am, of course, glad that it does have the 
active, vigorous support of the people 
whom I represent in Congress. More 
importantly, I am proud that they are 
willing to roll up their sleeves and go to 
work now, without delay, to help trans- 
late into reality the bright promise of the 
Appalachian program. My people realize 
that this is not a “handout,” that its 
benefits can be earned only through self- 
Teliance and initiative at the local and 
State levels of government. 

This point was best summed up, per- 
haps, by the Logan Daily News, which is 
one of the most forward-looking news- 
Papers in southeast Ohio. In a front 
page editorial on March 4, the Daily 
News said that the Appalachian program 
assures that “our chances for real and 
Permanent progress in the building of 
modern highways, access roads, flood 
control dams, parks and recreation fa- 
cilities are certainly brighter than ever 
before. Though a stubborn few will 
always say otherwise, this is not a parti- 
san matter. The problems of Appala- 
chia are real, and those who deny them 
show only the kind of selfish partisan- 
ship that has crippled this area for so 
many years.” 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in my re- 
marks I insert the full text of this espe- 
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cially perceptive editorial, which is en- 
titled “Appalachia Program Will Test the 
Quality of Local Leadership.” 
The editorial follows: 
APPALACHIA PROGRAM WILL Test THE QUALITY 
or LOCAL LEADERSHIP 


Final approval of the Appalachia Region 
Development Act by Congress signals an im- 
portant beginning for the hill country of 
southeast Ohio, and especially Hocking 
County. 

Years of patient effort have gone into the 
bootstrap development of this community, 
which has made important strides forward 
in the past decade. Logan's name is a by- 
word all over Ohio because of the pioneering 
work done here to rebuild a faltering econ- 
omy. F 

Now a massive Federal program has been 
activated to bolster our community efforts. 
Our chances for real and permanent progress 
in the building of modern highways, access 
roads, flood control dams, parks and recre- 
ationai facilities are certainly brighter than 
ever before. 

Now comes the real test of local leadership 
and the staying power of our effort. Neither 
Federal nor State support will mean anything 
unless we can spark the needed action right 
here in our own community. 

Only our own citizens can produce the 
answers to local problems. What is needed 
now is concerted effort, general agreement 
that improvements are needed and possible, 
and willingness to sacrifice time, effort, tal- 
ent, and money to get things done. 

Though a stubborn few will always say 
otherwise, this is not a partisan matter. The 
problems of Appalachia are real, and those 
who deny them show only the kind of sel- 
fish partisanship that has crippled this area 
for so many years. 

The problems we now seek to solve are not 
found on Logan's Main Street. They are 
on our back roads, in the crumbling mine 
towns all around us, on the hills that one 
visiting reporter called “dusty and desolate” 
with some cause. Life magazine calls south- 
east Ohio Nowheresville“ and, for most of 
the world, that is just what we have been. 

All the resources of Federal and State Gov- 
ernments are now pledged in support of any 
constructive move we make to better our own 
community. 

The cards are dealt, and the stakes are 
high. Do we play out our hand, or do we 
fold, rejecting once more the dream of great- 
ness that has always been inherent in every 
segment of the American society? 


I also include an assessment of the 
Appalachian program by Dr. Vernon Al- 
den, president of Ohio University at 
Athens and one of the truly outstanding 
educators and civic leaders in all of 
Ohio. Dr. Alden’s statement was con- 
tained in an article published March 4 
by the Pomeroy Sentinel under the head- 
line “Alden Sees Benefits Coming to 
Southeast Ohio From Appalachian Act: 
Should Open Major Markets Through 
Road Development.” 

The article follows: 

ALDEN Sees BENEFITS COMING TO SOUTH- 
EASTERN OHIO From APPALACHIA Ar 
SHOULD OPEN Mason Mankers THROUGH 
Roan DEVELOPMENT 
ATHENS, ONIO —Vernon R. Alden, president 

of Ohio University, Wednesday praised pas- 

sage of the Appalachia Region Development 

Act which he hopes will provide long overdue 

capital improvements considered basic to eco- 

nomic activity. 

Alden has been a leader in the drive to 
develop the economy of southeastern Ohio 
and serve as head of President Johnson’s Do- 
mestic Job Corps. 

Alden said the act's broad scale develop- 
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mental approach will open the Appalachia 
area to the major markets of our natio! 
thriving economy. 

He noted that the act considers four major 
development areas involving joint Federal- 
State action; access to and from and within 
the region; water resources development in- 
cluding flood control; upgrading of the use 
of natural resources and development of 
human resources. 

Alden noted that the Federal Government 
realizes the limitations of the bill and its 
experimental nature. In a region populated 
by more than 15 million persons, there is ® 
limit to how far $1.1 billion can be stretched, 
he said, 

Recognizing this, designers of the Appa- 
lachia program planned to compensate on 
areas showing the greatest potential for fu- 
ture growth. 

Since the lack of major highways has 
restricted the economic growth of south- 
eastern Ohio, the act will help elevate this 
critical lack of access to the market areas: 

This act will build a developmental east- 
west major highway and adequate access to 
it and to the present interstate system. 

Alden also praised the water control and 
conservation provisions of the measure Con- 
struction of flood control projects on the 
major rivers and streams and the further 
development of water impoundment struc- 
tures and related tourism and recreation 
facilities now will be possible in a short pe- 
riod of time instead enduring many damag- 
ing years through waiting for the normal 
processes to be effective,” he said. 

He added that Appalachia funds would 
make adequate sewage treatment facilities & 
reality for many southeastern Ohio commu- 
nities which are restricted by lack of such 
basic health needs. 

Referring to the need for good planning 
for health facilities and health training pro- 
grams in his region, Alden said, “The Ap- 
palachia Act will give impetus to the devel- 
opment of multicounty regional health cen- 
ters, and it is my opinion that parallel to 
the development of these centers and thé 
servicing of all health facilities is the devel- 
opment of paramedic training programs to 
meet staff and service needs.“ 

He said other phases of the act, such 
erosion control of hill country, improving 
timber resources and providing vocati 
education, ‘will add greatly to the economic 
base of the area and to the welfare of its 
people.” 

The 28 Ohio counties included in the AP* 
palachia program are: Clermont, Brown. 
Adams, Highland, Ross, Pike, Scioto, Lau- 
rence, Jackson, Vinton, Hocking, Perry, Gal- 
lia, Meigs, Athens, Morgan, M 
Coshocton, Holmes, Tuscarawas, Guernsey: 
Noble, Washinngton, Monroe, Belmont, Hat 
rison, Jefferson, and Carroll. 


Wyoming Will Miss Great Public Servant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, 550 
citizens of the State of Wyoming, as We 
as those nationally, have lost a most ded- 
icated, knowledgeable, and outstan 
leader in the field of highway con- 
struction and management through the 
retirement of Mr. J. R. Bromley, supe!” 
intendent and chief engineer of the WY° 
ming State Highway Department. 
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Mr. Bromley began his long tenure in 
the summer of 1917, in fact, just 3 
months after the Wyoming Highway De- 
partment was created by the State leg- 
islature. 

Checking old records, it is interesting 
to note that between April of 1917 and 
November of 1918 the department ex- 
pended $49,598.33 and this included such 
things as salaries, autos and expenses, 
surveying equipment, camping equip- 
ment and the necessary expenditures for 
office furniture required for a new de- 
partment. 

It was also found in 1917 that none 
of the counties had ever made surveys or 
plans for highway construction and, in 
fact, some did not even possess right-of- 
Way records. 

During the construction season of 1917 
surveys were.done on 330 miles of Federal 
aid projects and 72 miles of State aid 
projects. 

Mr. Bromley worked in the summer of 
1917 and joined the department full time 
in 1918 as a rodman at Lusk after hav- 
ing completed 3 years study in civil en- 
gineering at the University of Utah. 

From this beginning Mr. Bromley rose 
through the ranks, having served in num- 
erous assignments and at virtually every 
location throughout the State of Wyo- 
ming. In his 45 years of service to the 
people of Wyoming, the last 21 have been 
Served as superintendent and chief en- 
gineer. 

Also during this time, the department 
has risen to a State highway system com- 
prising nearly 5,500 miles and an em- 
ployee force of 1,500 and an annual ex- 
penditure of nearly $50 million per year. 

Since the placement of the first oil 
surfacing in 1925, the department has 
presently $361 million invested in high- 
Ways and structures and an additional 
$132 million of highway construction and 
progress. In highway administration 
and management circles, J. R. Bromley 
and the Wyoming Highway Department 
have jointly acquired a record of accom- 
Plishment which is envied throughout 
the land. 

Mr. Bromley has served as vice presi- 
dent for the Rocky Mountain region for 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials and also as vice president and 
President of the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials. He is a reg- 
istered land surveyor and professional 
engineer in the State of Wyoming. 

I join other officials of the State and 
his many friends who are legion through- 
out Wyoming in wishing Mr. Bromley 
every happiness upon his retirement 
from a career of dedicated public service 
to the interest of every citizen of Amer- 
ica who will have occasion to use Wyo- 
Ming's great highways and roads in the 
generations to come. 


War in Vietnam—X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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include the 10th part of a series by Mr. 
Lucian C. Warren, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Courier-Express, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., covering his trip to Vietnam. 
Part X, which was printed in the Cour- 
ier-Express on March 2, 1965, follows: 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM, X—OLEAN MAN RISKS 
Lire AS CIVILIAN 


(Nore.—Lucian C. Warren, Washington 
correspondent for the Courier-Express, writes 
about a western New Yorker who is risking 
his life every day to promote South Vietnam- 
ese agriculture.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 

Saidox, Sourn VIETNAM -——"So sorry I 
didn’t see you when you were in Danang,” 
said Francis J. Bud“ Savage, formerly of 
Olean, N.Y. “But you see the situation 
where I was at Quang Tri is No. 10, an ex- 
pression that means very, very bad. 

In fact,“ he explained, “it was so No. 10 
that Iam not being permitted to return be- 
cause of the danger. I guess maybe they're 
right. When you have been shot at three 
times and ambushed once by the Vietcong, 
perhaps it's best not to press your luck by 
staying.” 

Bud Savage, whose mother lives at 311% 
South Second Street, Olean, is one of the 
representatives of the U.S. Operations Mis- 
sion (USOM) of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID). He's a part of 
USOM's counterinsurgency team that di- 
rectly supports the South Vietnamese war 
efforts In the rural areas. USOM seeks to 
provide a new life for hamlet dwellers and 
refugees from the Vietcong Communists by 
helping them construct schools, health sta- 
tions, rural water supply facilities and ham- 
let defenses. 

AGRICULTURAL AID 

The USOM crew is equipped to provide 
seed, fertilizer, and rat poison, help establish 
a hog-ralsing industry and grow better corn 
and sweet potatoes. And for good measure, 
they equip villages and hamlets with two- 
way alarm radios and provide radio receivers 
for key residents among the South Vietnam- 
ese. 

In the area where Savage has been working, 
the Vietcong had made sharp inroads, as my 
own trip near his hamiet had attested a few 
days ago. I had visited Thanh Quit with a 
U.S. Army major only a few hours after the 
Vietcong had been on a rampage and de- 
stroyed the hamlet's barbed wire and bamboo 
fortifications. 

“You were only about 6 miles north of 
where I was stationed,” Savage declared. 
“The whole area is becoming reinfested with 
Vietcong and it will take strong measures 
to push them back again. Aside from those 
shootings and ambush, I underwent two sub- 
stantial mortar attacks. And to add to my 
troubles, I experienced two typhoons and a 
flood. And yet I like my work and intend 
to go back to another assignment in a dif- 
ferent area.” 

OVERSEAS FOR 15 YEARS 


The Olean man has served his Government 
overseas for 15 years since World War I. 
In his earlier foreign service work he was 
stationed at such places as Reykjavik, Ice- 
land; Marseilles, France; Athens and Salon- 
ika, Greece, Trinidad, and Tripoli. 

Once he joined the Foreign Aid program 
and worked in Mongadiscio, Somalia, East 
Africa, before volunteering for the Vietnam 
USOM staff. He has been here 6 months and 
present plans are for him to continue here 
until at least October before reassignment. 

“All my friends in the States think I'm 
nuts to do this,” he said, “but I frankly like 
it. Besides, I firmly believe that the United 
States just can't pull out of here. It's got 
to stick it out and win, and if I can be of 
some small help, I'm happy.” 
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BOOST IN FORCES’ MORALE 

Savage says that morale among U.S. and 
South Vietnamese forces got a big shot in the 
arm with the bombing of North Vietnam 
military installations. 

“It brought the war home to those who are 
responsible for it, and it should help in turn- 
ing the tables,” he declared. 

Not long ago, Savage was one of the 70 to 
receive the South Vietnamese Medeal of Merit 
for one of his USOM missions, The medal 
was presented in recognition of tireless and 
devoted work of these men during the critical 
days of the flood. 

NEW ASSIGNMENT 


My interview with Savage occurred on the 
day of his return to the Danang area, not 
far from the border of North Vietnam. His 
new assignment will be in the Tan Ky area, 
south from Danang, but some miles away 
from his old hot spot. The South China Sea 
is only about 12 miles away, but he'll be in 
hill country where the going may be almost 
as rough as the post he vacated. 

“Probably about No. 8 there,” he grinned. 
“Maybe I can help make it No. 1." 


World Peace Through Rule of Interna- 
tional Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of Cecil J. Olmstead 
on behalf of Rule of Law Committee: 
“MAKING PERMANENT THE RULE oF Law 

AMENDMENT IN THE PRIVATE INVESTMENT 

PROTECTION PROVISIONS OF THE U.S. FOREIGN 

Assistance Act (Sec, 620(e) (2))"—Srare- 

MENT oF CECIL J, OLMSTEAD ON BEHALF OF 

RULE or LAW COMMITTEE 


I 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Cecil J. Olmstead, I 
serve as assistant to the chairman of the 
board of Texaco, Inc. Iam appearing today 
not only in that capacity but also as a repre- 
sentative of a group of companies who have 
formed a committee called the Rule of Law 
Committee. By way of background, I am 
a professor of international law at New York 
University School of Law and serve as 
dent of the American Branch of the Inter- 
national Law Association. The Rule of Law 
Committee last year supported in the Senate 
the Rule of Law or Sabbatino“ amendment 
which was cosponsored by Senators SPARK- 
MAN and HicKENLOOPER and adopted by a 
large bipartisan majority in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. The amend- 
ment, the text of which appears on the last 
page of this statement, was ultimately 
adopted as section 620(e) (2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act with the understanding that 
it be further considered this year before 
being made permanent. I am here this year 
to urge with all the force at my command 
that the rule of law amendment be made 
permanent. The recent expropriations in 
Indonesia and in Syria serye to emphasize 
the urgency of the situation. 

The membership of the Rule of Law Com- 
mittee represents a significant part of Ameri- 
can business abroad and includes: 

Aluminum Co. of America; American & 
Foreign Power Co., Inc.; American Metal 
Climax, Inc.; Anaconda Co.; Bethlehem Steel; 

Chase Manhattan Bank; Ford Motor Co; 
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Gulf ou Corp.; International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp.; Kennecott Copper Corp.; 
North American Sugar Industries; Republic 
Steel Corp.; Socony Mobile Ou Co., Ind.; 
Standard Oil Co, of California; Standard Oil 
Co, (New Jersey); Texaco, Inc.; United Fruit 
Co.; United States Steel Corp.; and Pan- 
american Life Insurance Co. 

All these companies have a common in- 
terest in the protection of oversea invest- 
ment. This common concern for the protec- 
tion of oversea investment accounts for the 
fact that the members of the Rule of Law 
Committee were deeply disturbed by the Su- 
preme Court decision of last March in the 
Sabbatino case. (Banco Nacional de Cuba v. 
Sabbatino, $76 US. 398 (1964)) The im- 
pact of that decision could have very adverse 
effects indeed upon the protection and en- 
> eouragement of oversea investment, particu- 
> larly in the less developed countries. 

In ͤ the Sabbatino case, the Castro govern- 
ment of Cuba sued in New York to recover 
. the sales proceeds of a shipment of sugar 
which it had confiscated in Cuba as part of 
Its 1960 program to riate U.S. interests. 
The of the sale had come into pos- 
session of a U.S. sugar broker in New York 
and been put in receivership pending judi- 
cial determination of ownership. The lower 
courts gave judgment for the expropriated 
American owners of the sugar on the ground 
that the Cuban taking, although an “act of 
state,“ was in violation of international law 
and hence not entitled to the recognition 
ordinarily given in.U.S. courts to the acts of 
a foreign state. The Supreme Court re- 
versed, holding that there should be no in- 
quiry in U.S. courts into the legality of the 
Cuban tion and therefore that the 
Cuban Government was entitled to the sales 
proceeds in New York of the expropriated 


sugar. 

Thus, in its simplest terms the Supreme 
Court decision in the Sabbatino case stands 
for the proposition that if American prop- 
erty is expropriated abroad and thereafter 
brought within U.S. territory, courts in the 
United States are precluded from making 
any inquiry into the matter including wheth- 
was taken in violation of 

The consequence of this 

proposition is that if the former American 

owners of property expropriated abroad seek 
te recover that when it turns up 
within the United States, they are denied 
any kind of recourse to U.S. courts, both 

State and Federal, even in cases in which the 

tion is uncompensated or otherwise 
is in violation of international law. Specifi- 
cally, this means that the fruits of such 
illegal expropriations could be marketed with 
impunity in the United States. 

As one commentator has put it, the Court’s 
decision was generally received with “dismay 
and consternation by those members of the 
legal profession concerned with the protec- 
tion of foreign investment.” 

The reasons for this dismay and conster- 
nation may be itemized as follows: 

1, The highest court in the United States 
adopted a position in the Sabbatino case 
which permitted the Castro government of 
Cuba to invoke the legal sanctions of U.S. 
domestic courts to enforce its claim 

to the proceeds of the sale of goods expro- 
priated in Cuba from the American owners 
without payment of compensation and other- 
wise in violation of international law includ- 
ing admitted discrimination against our 
nationals. 

2. At the same time an American litigant 
in a U.S. court was denied the protection 
which international law, if applied, would 
have afforded to his property interests. 

3, The Supreme Court for the first time 
in its history declared that domestic courts, 
which traditionally have applied interna- 
tional law as a part of the law of the United 
States, are not obliged to apply that law 
where the application might result in a hold- 
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ing that the act of a foreign state taken 
within its own territory had been in viola- 
tion of international law. 

4. The Supreme Court refused to permit 
domestic courts in the United States either 
to make a determination on the merits or 
to inquire into the validity of confiscatory 
acts of a foreign state even where the courts 
had complete jurisdiction by every conven- 
tional test of jurisdiction. 

5. Unnecessarily and without weighing the 
practical consequences of their words, the 
Supreme Court majority appeared to en- 
dorse the attack made by Castro's lawyer on 
the international law standard of “prompt, 
adequate and effective" compensation, 

6. The Supreme Court adopted a more 
extreme application of the act of State doc- 
trine than any other country whose courts 
have passed upon this problem and in doing 
so set a precedent which, if not modified, 
may unfortunately be adopted by other 
countries all over the world. 

The practical threat to US. foreign invest- 
ment posed by the majority opinion in the 
Sabbatino case was threefold: 

(a) U.S. owners of foreign investment 
would be denied the protection against ex- 
propriation of being able to attach their 
former property if it were seized in violation 
of international law and later came within 
the jurisdiction of American courts, 

(b) The willingness of courts in other 
countries to permit U.S. investors to attach 
their expropriated property if it was im- 
ported into those countries was undermined, 

(e) The Communist and Nationalist 
enemies of U.S. foreign investment were given 
encouragement by the suggestion that the 
international law standard of “prompt, ade- 
quate and effective” compensation for ex- 
propriations could not be enforced by Amer- 
ican courts in the absence of a treaty. In 
Chile, the unsuccessful presidential candi- 
date Allende in advocating expropriation of 
the US. copper companies commented that 
the Sabbatino ruling meant that he would 
not have to compensate the American com- 
panies if he took them over. 

1 

The Supreme Court's opinion in Sabba- 
tino, however, made it clear that the prob- 
lems created could be corrected by legisla- 
tion. In its opinion the Supreme Court had 
stated that its decision was not required 
by any provision of the US. Constitution 
or by any rule of customary international 
law. Instead, it is clear that the Court’s 
decision was based upon the belief that in 
this particular area of international law the 
Supreme Court should defer to the political 
branches of the Government who are ex- 
pressly charged with the formulation of the 
foreign policy of the United States. It 
should be emphasized that the Supreme 
Court's expressed deference was not to the 
executive branch alone but rather to both 
the executive branch and the legislative 
branch—and properly so. At the time of 
its decision, however, the Court had only the 
State Department's expression of preference 
before it and acted without the benefit of 
any expression of congressional policy. It 
is therefore clear from the text of the Sab- 
batino opinion that the Supreme Court 
recognizes that the Congress is perfectly free 
to participate in the formulation of US. 
policy in this area under its traditional con- 
stitutional powers, among others, the power 
to regulate foreign commerce and to define 
Offenses against the law of nations. In 
actual litigation in which the rule of law 
amendment has been sought to be applied, 
the Justice Department has stated that it 
found “no constitutional prohibition” to the 
amendment's application. 

The purpose of last year’s rule of law 
amendment was to modify the Supreme 
Court decision only in part and to strike a 
reasonable balance between the interests 
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of private parties in the protection of their 
oversea investment under international law 
and the interests of the Government In the 
conduct of foreign relations. This wns ac- 
complished chiefly by a simple reversal of 
presumptions. Under the law as it stood 
immediately after the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Sabbatino case, every court 
in the United States was then required to 
presume that any inquiry by it into the 
validity under international law of the act 
of a foreign state respecting matters within 
its own territory would be a matter of 
embarrassment to State Department in the 
conduct of foreign policy and therefore no 
such inquiry should be initiated unless the 
State Department by affirmative act indi- 
cated that it had no objection to such a 
judicial inguiry. The rule of law amend- 
ment reverses this presumption so that the 
courts now are to presume that they may 
make a determination on the merits in every 
case in which it is asserted that international 
law has been violated unless the President, 
or his designee, advises the court that such 
a determination would be a source of em- 
barrassment in the conduct of foreign policy. 
In addition, the amendment permits appli- 
cation of the prompt, adequate and ef- 
fective compensation” rule as already set 
out in section 620 of the Forelgn Assistance 
Act without the requirement that this be 
agreed to by treaty. 

Under the amendment, the litigant is 
granted his day in court on the basis of a 
statutory presumption of nonembarrassment, 
unless the President intervenes to rebut that 
presumption. ‘Thus the litigant may be de- 
nicd a consideration of his case on the merits 
only after the President, or the State De- 
partment on his behalf, has actually weighed 
the public interest of the Government in 
avoiding embarrassment against the private 
interests of the litigant in having his prop- 
erty dealt with under the rule of the law and 
has affirmatively found that in the particular 
case the public interest must override the 
private interest. 

Another consequence of the statutory re- 
versal of presumptions is that international 
law with respect to expropriations wil be ap- 
plied in U.S, courts as a matter of course, as 
it is applied in all other cases where it is 
relevant, unless the President intervenes. In 
the absence of such intervention the amend- 
ment assures that international law will be 
applied and that the private litigant will be 
accorded his day in court. It is for these 
reasons that we speak of it as the “rule of 
law" amendment. 

2 m 


It will be recalled that the conference 
committee last year accepted the principle 
of the amendment but made it applicable 
only to cases commenced prior to January 1, 
1966. The conference report makes it clear 
that the only reason for the time limitation 
was to permit the Congress to hold hearings 
on the question before taking the decision 
that the rule of law amendment be made 
permanent legislation. I am here to urge 
with all the strength I can bring to bear the 
amendment be made permanent. Specif- 
cally, we urge that the third proviso in sec- 
tion 620(e)(2) of the act be deleted. You 
will see this proyiso bracketed in the text of 
the amendment appearing at the end of my 
statement. 

It should be noted that the position urged 
by companies that make up the Rule of Law 
Committee enjoys wide support among bar 
associations, trade organizations, and mem- 
bers of the academic community who have 
no commercia! connection whatsoever. The 
proposal for the principle embodied in the 
rule of law amendment was y put 
forward in 1959 by the International Law 
Committee of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York and was later 
adopted as a matter of policy by that asso- 
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ciation. I offer for the record a copy of the 
recommendations of this dis ed com- 
mittee to which is appended a list of its 
members, many of whom have seryed or are 
presently serving in high positions in the 
State Department. 

In 1964, the rule of law amendment re- 
ceived the support of the National Foreign 
Trade Council and the National Association 
of Manufacturers. I understand that the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, perhaps the 
broadest based of the business associations, 
this year has testified before this commit- 
tee urging that the amendment be made 
Permanent as a means of protecting and 
Stimulating private investment in the less 
developed countries. 

d should also be noted that the American 
Journal of International Law in its editorial 
columns (see July 1964 issue) pointed out 
that the Supreme Court opinion in the Sab- 
batino case invited congressional action to 
establish the policy and indicated that such 
action was desirable to clarify the applica- 
tion of international law in US. courts. A 
copy of this article is offered for the record. 
In addition, well known and leading pro- 
fessors of international law at a number of 
American law schools including Harvard, 
Michigan, and Yale Law Schools wrote last 
year to committees of the Congress recom- 
Mending favorable action on the rule of law 
amendment. I also offer for the record an 
excerpt from an address which was deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Arthur Dean in Dal- 
las last July which endorses the amendment. 
I also submit the text of an address by Mr. 
Robert Jennings, professor of international 
law at Cambridge University, delivered to 
the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York and published in the February issue of 
that association's journal. The Jennings 
talk deals with some of the inconsistencies 
of the Supreme Court's dicta on the prompt, 
adequate, and effective standard of compen- 
sation. 

IV 

Before closing, I would like to refer briefly 
to the reasons supporting inclusion of the 
rule of law amendment in the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act. Speaking generally, that act has 
for its purpose the economic and social devel- 
Opment of the emerging nations in an over- 
all context of freedom. To that end, the 
&ct enlists the support and resources of the 
American free enterprise community. In- 
deed, it ls recognized on all sides that private 
Inyestment funds are essential to the success 
of the overall policy and that public funds 
themselves are inadequate for the purpose. 
Accordingly, the act contains a variety of 
Aids, inducements, and guarantees to encour- 
age U.S. private investment in the developing 
Nations. One such aid to the protection and 
encouragement of private investment is the 
Series of amendments which have been added 
Since 1962 to section 620 of the Foreign As- 
Sistance Act. 

The rule of law amendment is designed as 
a logical extension of these recent expres- 
sions of policy and law as to the protection 
Of existing investment abroad and the en- 
Couragement of further investment. Our 
Committee believes strongly that this 
&mendment will improve the oversea invest- 
Ment climate in the developing countries by 
Constituting a further deterrent against il- 
legal expropriation and a further compulsion 
toward compliance with international law. 

In order to save the time of the committee, 
I will not go into further detall unless the 
Committee has specific questions. I would 
like to conclude my presentation by offering 
for the record a list of 10 questions and an- 
Swers which will cover many of the points 
of detail, a memorandum expanding on Jus- 
tice White's point that the majority in the 
Sabbatino case were taking a rigid view of 
the act of state doctrine not followed by 
Other trading nations, and a copy of the Su- 
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preme Court opinions in the Sabbatino case 
itself. 


LANGUAGE OF RULE OF LAW AMENDMENT TO 
SECTION 620(€) OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 
(Third proyiso to be deleted in brackets) 
Section 620 (e) (2). “Notwithstanding any 

other provision of law, no court in the United 

States shall decline on the ground of the 

Federal act of state doctrine to make a deter- 

mination on the merits giving effect to the 

principles of international law in a case in 
which a claim of title or other right is 
asserted by any party including a foreign 
state (or a party claiming through such 

state) based upon (or traced through) a 

confiscation or other taking after January 1, 

1959, by an act of that state in violation of 

the principles of International law, including 

the principles of compensation and the other 
standards set out in this subsection: Pro- 
vided, That this subparagraph shall not be 
applicable (1) in any case in which an act of 
a foreign state is not contrary to interna- 
tional law or with respect to a claim of title 
or other right acquired pursuant to an irrey- 
ocable letter of credit of not more than one 
hundred and eighty days’ duration issued 
in good faith prior to the time of the con- 
fiscation or other taking, or (2) in any case 
with respect to which the President deter- 
mines that application of the act of state 
doctrine is required in that particular case by 
the foreign interests of the United States and 

a suggestion to this effect is filed on his be- 

half in that case with the court, [or (3) in 

any case in which the proceedings are com- 

menced after January 1, 1968.“ 


Federal Excise Tax on Communication 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Michigan Public Service Commission 
has unanimously passed a resolution 
calling for the repeal of the Federal ex- 
cise tax on communication services. 

Since the commission has urgently 
requested the Congress to repeal this 
excise tax, and since I share this view 
and have joined many of my colleagues 
by introducing legislation to accomplish 
this, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Recorp the entire resolution 
of the Michigan Public Service Com- 
mission: 

RESOLUTION BY STATE OF MICHIGAN BEFORE 
THE MICHIGAN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Whereas a Federal excise tax has been and 
is still being imposed on the users of com- 
munication services, including local and toll 
telephone services; and 

Whereas such tax was levied during World 
War II as a wartime emergency tax to help 
defray war costs and discourage unnecessary 
use of communication services; and 

Whereas the wartime emergency has ex- 
pired and justification no longer exists for 
continuing the imposition of this tax for 
the purpose for which it was Initially levied; 
and 


Whereas the tax on communication sery- 
ices imposes an undue hardship upon mil- 
lions of individuals and businesses in this 


country and is discriminatory in that no 
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other household utility service is taxed in 
like manner; and 
Whereas telephone and telegraph services 
are a necessity in our modern society and 
should not be taxed as luxuries; and 
Whereas removal of this tax will greatly 
benefit all users of communication services: 
Therefore, be it 
Resolved, by the Michigan Public Service 
Commission, That it urgently requests the 
Congress of the United States to repeal the 
excise tax on communication services; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the members of the con- 
gressional delegation from Michigan; to the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives; to the 
members of the Senate Finance Committee; 
to the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners; to the several State 
regulatory commissions; to the Michigan In- 
dependent Telephone Association; to the 
United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation; and to Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
PETER B. Spivak, 
Chairman. 
JOHN E, TORMEY, 
Commissioner. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Commissioner. 
MICHIGAN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION NEWS 
RELEASE 


More than $38 million in telephone costs 
would be saved by Michigan users, Peter B. 
Spivak, chairman of the State public service 
commission, said today, if the Federal excise 
tax on phone use were removed. 

Spivak said the PSC has forwarded a reso- 
lution to Congress requesting removal of the 
special tax on communication services. 

He said the tax was levied during World 
War II as a wartime emergency measure to 
help defray war costs and discourage unnec- 
essary use of communication services. These 
reasons obviously no longer exist. 

Spivak said no similar tax exists on other 
household utility services. 

The PSC, in requesting removal of the spe- 
cial charge on telephone use, stated that tele- 
phone and telegraph services are a necessity 
in our modern society and should not be 
taxed as luxuries. 


Minnesota Telephone Industry Urges 
Repeal of Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a resolution from Mr. Keith W. 
Vogt, of St. Paul, Minn., on behalf of the 
Minnesota telephone industry, urging re- 
peal of Federal excise taxes on communi- 
cation services. I agree with the industry 
that these unfair taxes ought to be re- 
moved, and have already introduced a 
bill, H.R. 3398, which would do the job. 
However, I would like the industry’s well- 
documented resolution made a matter 
of record. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I place it in the Appendix today: 
RESOLUTION BY THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

TELEPHONE INDUSTRY Urcrinc REPEAL OF 

FEDERAL Excise TAXES on COMMUNICATION 

SERVICES 

"Whereas the Federal excise tax was a war- 
time measure enlarged to include local tele- 
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phone service in October 1941, and the tax 
on all other telephone service substantially 
increased to produce additional emergency 
revenues; and 

‘Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has failed to repeal this tax and has contin- 
ued to consider telephone service in the lux- 
ury class of jewelry, furs, luggage, cosmetics, 
perfumes, and other nonessential items, even 
though telephones have become a n 
and a vital part of.every taxpayer's home and 
business; and 

“Whereas the Federal excise tax has re- 
sulted in unfair discrimination as between 
telephone service and other household utility 
services not so taxed; and 

“Whereas the Federal excise tax on tele- 
phone services forces telephone companies 
to collect for the Federal Government a tax 
which can be justified only as a revenue pro- 
ducer for general government operations, 
and this tax does not meet the usual require- 
ments of ability to pay as a great part of the 
tax is derived from lower and middie income 
people and the 10-percent tax is imposed on 
all telephone veers; and 

“Whereas this tax is a consumer tax as- 
` sessed directly against the telephone users 
and if repealed, no part of the tax saving 
could be retained by the telephone compa- 
nies, but would inure to the benefit of all 
telephone subscribers, and, therefore, benefit 
the public at large; and 

“Whereas the discrimination brought about 
by this tax has been recognized by the pub- 
lic at large, and numerous elected officials, 
civic organizations, many of the State reg- 
ulatory commissions including the Min- 
nesota commission, and the National Associa- 
tion of Ratlroad and Public Utility Commis- 
sloners have repeatedly urged Congress to re- 
peal this tax and eliminated the existing dis- 

crimination; and 
: “Whereas a proposal has been made by a 

joint committee of State Governors and Fed- 
eral officials that a portion of the 10 percent 
tax on telephone service be transferred to 
the States to help defray the cost of certain 
programs carried on by the States and now 
supported by Federal grants, thereby de- 
creasing the Federal Government's outlay; 
and 


“Whereas this proposal to transfer a por- 
tion of the 10 percent tax on local telephone 
service to the States would not eliminate 
the present inequities of the excise tax on 
telephone service, but would, tn fact, foster 
and perpetuate the discrimination now exist- 
ing: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Minnesota Telephone As- 
sociation, Inc., That the Federal excise tax 
on communication services constitutes a dis- 
crimination against an essential utility sery- 
ice and its continuance is not in the best 
interest of the people and accordingly should 
be repealed; and be tt further 

“Resolved, That the Minnesota Telephone 


proposed suggestion of con- 
tinuing the tax and transferring part of the 
revenue to the States to defray cost of cer- 
tain programs, the cost of which is now being 
defrayed by the Federal Government, since 
this procedure would not eliminate the exist- 
ing discrimination; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of this asso- 
ciation is hereby authorized and directed to 
forward a copy of this resolution to each of 
the Minnesota Senators and Representatives 
in Congress and said secretary is further 
authorized and directed to urge said Sen- 
ators and Representatives to 


Resolution publicly read and unanimously 
adopted at the fifth general session of the 
Beth Annual Telephone Convention, held at 
the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Feb- 
ruary 24, 1965. 

Attest: 

Kerra W. Voor, 
Executive Secretary- Treasurer. 
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Clausen Reports on December 1964 
January 1965 Floods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, a number of my colleagues have asked 
me what is being done regarding the dey- 
astating floods that hit northern Cali- 
fornia last December and January, This 
afternoon, I made a detailed report to the 
Public Works Committee's Subcommittee 
on Flood Control. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of my colleagues and other in- 
terested parties, I am placing in the 
Recorp a copy of the report that I pre- 
sented to this vital subcommittee: 
REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN DON H. CLAUSEN, 

BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FLOOD CON- 

TROL, House Puste WORKS COMMITTEE, 

LONGWORTH HOUSE OFFICK BUILDING, 

MarcH 9, 1965, oN H.R. 5478, OMNIBUS 

FLOOD ASSISTANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION 

BILL AND RELATED MATTERS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
gentlemen, I am grateful for the opportunity 
of being heard on the seriousness of the 
many and varied problems we, and other 
northwest flood areas, face in recovering 
from the utter chaos of the rampaging De- 
cember river floods. Mother nature really 
cut loose and the toll has been heavy in 
land, property, livestock and yes, even hu- 
man lives. In the midst of this heartbreak- 
ing act-of-God catastrophe, I am grateful for 
the immediate forming of a Special Flood 
Control Subcommittee of the Public Works 
Committee to fiy out and inspect the damage 
firsthand to get an idea of the remedial 
measures which might be necessary to facili- 
tate recovery. This inspection trip was a 
tremendous morale booster to people who 
had suffered cruelly in losing their homes 
and property, and also, many, their very live- 
lihood, but who despite all this adversity, 
were demonstrating a shadness and coura- 
geousness of spirit, that makes me proud I 
represent them here in the Congress. The 
gentlemen who were there do not have to be 
shown the devastating damage resulting 
from these unleashed floodwaters. They 
have an all too-vivid picture painted in their 
minds, as I have. They say, “seeing is be- 
Heving,” gentlemen, so I am going to pass 
around some of the pictures of the damage 
caused by these headlong, runaway flood- 
waters. The rest of you can then visualize 
the serious impact to the economy of our 
area. I might mention in passing that some 
of these pictures were taken from a plane 
that I flew over the area. We felt the trip 
was an essential one. There was no one 
else available who wanted to fly the area, 50 
I did. 

One of the first casualties of the December 
storm and flood was the flood warning system 
itself, the very piece of equipment that 
should have been operating full tilt to warn 
people to evacuate thelr homes and their 
livestock to higher ground. The storm dis- 
rupted power and telephone lines, thus cut- 
ting off communications from warning sta- 
tions. No station from the more important 
headquarter areas was able to get through 
consistently throughout the storm. Of the 
14 river gages used for primary forecast 
points, 4 were destroyed and 7 others so 
badly damaged no report could be made from 
them. To bring about the necessary ex- 
pansion and improvement in the Weather 
Bureau's fiood warning system, which expe- 
rience has taught us is essential, will cost 
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in the neighborhood of $250,000. At this 
point I would like to request that the full 
Weather Bureau report be included in the 
committee testimony íf this has not already 
been done, 

I haye introduced three bills aimed at 
speeding the physical and economic recovery 
of the flood-torn Western States. These bills, 
drafted to supplement flood recovery legis- 
lation, represent nothing more than artificial 
respiration to a critically injured section of 
our Nation. The very least we must do is 
to breathe life into these areas. I would 
like to call the attention of the committee 
members to the fact that the people are 
still homeless and jobless, commerce is crip- 
pled and farms, homes and small businesses 
are still covered by several feet of mud and 
debris in areas hit by the December and 
January record floods. 

My bill, H.R. 5478, is basically the same 
as the one introduced by Congressman 
Harowp T. (Bizz) JOHNSON, and that of Sen- 
ator Warne Morse, among others, with the 
addition of a number of provisions which 
I discovered necessary as a result of 2 months’ 
work to help the recovery of my stricken 
district under present law, which would affect 
changes in highway repair, timber sales, aid 
to small businesses and farmers. 

Provisions covered in my bill are: 

Full repair and reconstruction of all high- 
ways and roads under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, including access 
roads under construction pursuant to agency 
contracts, and authority to expend up to 
$200 million for such repairs. 

For the record, I would like to ask permis- 
sion to include as a part of my testimony, 
letters and reports bearing on the need for 
this item from the following: Sam Helwer, 
district highway engineer, resolution of the 
California State Board of Forestry, the Cali- 
fornia Forest Protective Association, W. W. 
Spinney, Forest Supervisor of the Six Rivers 
National Forest, Mr. George A. Craig, secre- 
tary-manager of the Western Lumber Manu- 
facturers, Inc. 

Restoration of the forest access road sys- 
tem in the three Pacific Coast States and 
Idaho is desperately needed to minimize the 
effect of the recent disastrous floods on our 
economy. As W. D. Hagenstein, executive 
vice president of the Industrial Forestry As- 
sociation said, “More than 400,000 people 
depend upon the forest industry for their 
livelihood in these States, and to the extent 
that access has been impaired, it lessens our 
chances of keeping people on their jobs. 
In this disaster, we need the same kind of 
support that we in the Northwest gave to the 
people of Alaska during their tragedy of last 
year,” 

Grant B. Potter, -chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Forest Practice Committee, covers the 
problem we encountered very well when he 
stated, “When floods occurred, hundreds of 
timber sale operators on Federal lands had 
roads in various stages of construction. 
Hundreds of miles of such roads, as well as 
existing roads were damaged. Under Gov- 
ernment timber sale contracts and coopera- 
tive road agreements, timber operators ordi- 
narily have the responsibility for repair of 
winter damage. Unlike contractors for other 
Federal projects such as highways and 
bridges, timber purchasers are not protected 
from catastrophic damages. They cannot 
afford nor should they be required to insure 
the Federal Government in its operations 
against overwhelming losses due to an act 
of God, Therefore, the proposed legislation 
authorizes the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior to repair the damaged roads to the 
extent they consider appropriate.” 

At this point, I would like to insert for 
the record, a copy of a communication just 
received from the Forest Service attesting 
to the fact that the new timber sale contract 
forms provide for the contingency outlined 
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above. Apparently this new agreement more 
equitably resolves the problem we ran into 
at present, with the purchaser forced to 
Teconstruct. whole new roads, otherwise I 
Would have included an appropriate amend- 
Ment to my bill to take care of this situation, 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1965. 
Hon. Don H. CLAUSEN, 

Ouse of Representatives. 

Mn. Cuausen: This is in reply to your 
letter of March 4 in which you raise questions 
on contractual relationships with national 
forest timber purchasers in respect to pur- 
Chaser-built roads under construction which 
Were damaged by the severe floods at Christ- 

e on the Pacific coast. 

The timber sale purchaser has the responsi- 
bility of constructing the roads essential for 

operations which are not in place at 
the time the sale is made, Allowance for the 
Cost of these purchaser-built roads must nec- 

y be made in the timber appraisal. 
Thus, the price paid for the timber is ad- 
usted for the estimated cost of the purchaser 
construction. 

The timber sale contract now in use makes 
No provision for adjustment for additional 
Toad construction work a timber purchaser 
Must undertake as the result of floods, slides, 
or other comparable acts of God. 

The Forest Service and timber industry 
Tepresentatives have been working for more 

a year on the development of a revised 
timber sale contract form. Agreement on 
the revised terms has been reached and the 
New form will be put into use as standard 

edure on July 1, 1965. One of the im- 
Portant revisions of contractual relationship 
the new contract form is provision for 
Adjustment of purchaser road costs resulting 
from a major physical change such as a slide, 
ut, landslip, or fire. This adjustment 

ia applicable to roads under construction 
Which have not yet been approved as com- 
Pleted. In order to be recognized, the addi- 

1 work required by the purchaser must 
be (1) more than $1,000 for sales under 1 
Million board feet, (2) more than $1 per 

usand board feet for sales of 1 to 3 
Million board feet, or (3) more than $3,000 
for sales of more than 3 million board 
pated The estimated additional construction 
which meet these qualifications are 
Tecognized in a manner which results in a 
Corresponding reduction in the amount of 
page payments due from the purchaser, 
Subject to payment at all times of certain 
stumpage rates specified in the contract. 

Under this revised contractual relationship, 
Shy stumpage value in excess of base rates 
is available to bear the risk of cost of over- 

a major physical change during the 
time a purchaser-bullt road is under process 
ot construction. 

If there should be need for further infor- 
Mation on this matter, we shall be glad to 
Supply it, 

Sincerely yours, 

Eb wand P. Crirrr, Chief. 
By M. M. Nelson. 

I have already brought this proposed 
Amendment to the attention of the com- 
Mittee chairman, but I will cite it briefiy 
at this point for the benefit of the commit- 
tee members, for their later consideration: 

The subcommittee recognizes that the 
transportation system on the national for- 
dite will not be repaired in time to be usable 

Uring the 1965 fire season in many areas, 
f could cause great losses from forest 
res. The Forest Service should consider 
Alternative methods of offsetting the normal 

e protection. Such items as additional 

copter crews, chemical fire retardant 

es, and supplemental fire prevention and 
tion might be used.” 

ue the committee does not have for their 

les a report from the American Forest 

ucts Industries and the American Piy- 
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wood Association indicating the effects of the 
fiood on their industries, and a report from 
Fred Landenberger, of the North Coast Tim- 
ber Association at Eureka, I would like to 
include them for the record. 

Quoting in part from a letter report on the 
problem of repair to roads on the 
Hoopa Indian Reservation by the recent cat- 
astrophic floods, for the committee's infor- 
mation, “* * * a number of these roads are 
needed for the protection and management 
of the timber and other resources on the 
reservation. They are of long-term 
value.“ The complete text will be 
inserted later in the RECORD. 

While on the subject of flood damage to 
the Indians, I am going to digress from my 
bill for a moment, and bring to the atten- 
tion of the committee members the need for 
supplemental funds for the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs in the amount of $1.5 million 
to replace 107 Indian homes lost in the flood 
and to rehabilitate 43 damaged ones in 11 
northern areas. Here I would earnestly rec- 
ommend that in the matter of the site loca- 
tion for the Indian homes at the Resighini 
Rancheria that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
cooperate with the local Indian community, 
and if possible acquire lands from private 
ownership at a level above the flood plain 
for the permanent relocation of houses that 
are currently underway by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, If supplemental appropria- 
tions are further required for this purpose, 
it would appear to be a wise investment in 
providing an elimination of this recurring 
home structure problem. This same thing 
would hold true on up the Klamath River, 
wherever Indian homes were located. There 
are many Indian homes located on the In- 
dian lands in close proximity to the river 
from the mouth of the Klamath to above 
the Hoopa Reservation of Humboldt County 
on the Klamath and Trinity Rivers, that need 
attention. Many Indian families were af- 
fected that do not live on the so-called 
rancheria or reservation, and are sometimes 
overlooked. 

Authority to the Government to compro- 
mise, release, or refinance loans made by the 
Farmers Home Administration, the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administration to 
borrowers stricken by the recent floods. 

Here, the amendments speak for them- 
selves. The need is apparent. It’s up to us 
to provide the remedy for curing the ail- 
ment—a dose of longer credit, reduced pay- 
ments, etc., for curing an affliction created 
by circumstances beyond man’s control. 

Small Business Administration loans of up 
to 30 years, instead of 20, for flood victims 
and a $200 million fund (H.R. 5507) for such 
disaster loans in place of the present all- 
purpose fund “which went broke last No- 
vember, a month before our flood disaster.” 

Again, the need for a longer loan period 
when one’s resources are drained away is 
all too evident. The property damage runs 
up into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
There is now a supplemental appropriations 
request to Congress for $100 million to re- 
place the SBA loan fund, depleted since last 
November 15. My aim is to urge the Appro- 
priations Committee to this, as well 
as a fund request for $25 million to the 
Office of Eme: Planning as rapidly as 
possible, so that these funds will be available 
for recovery purposes. 

In addition, for the benefit of the com- 
mittee members, even though the bill will 
not be considered here, but before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, I thought 
I should apprise you of the fact that I am 
sponsoring a bill to provide a $200 million 
Small Business Administration disaster loan 
fund. This would be a separate disaster 
fund, apart from other SBA loan funds, so 
that funds will be available now and for 
future disasters. 


One of our major problems has been the 
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lack of funds available to the SBA for loans. 
We had to make arrangements with the 
private banks who responded very commend- 
ably to guarantee SBA loans, pending the 
receipt of funds. 

Permission to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make new timber sales to private bidders 
with only 10 days public notice to replace 
sales in remote areas now inaccessible be- 
cause of road g 

I am informed through a Forest Service 
survey that a total of 155 sales on 9 national 
forests were affected by the flood to an im- 
portant extent. These sales include about 
1% billion board feet of timber that was 
scheduled to go to 72 mills which annually 
process 2,650 million board feet and employ 
10,950 workers in the mills and woods, There 
were 1,429 miles of roadwork specified for 
construction under the 155 timber sale con- 
tracts, and 993 miles of the construction 
work has been accepted as completed. The 
436 miles not accepted as completed have 
an estimated cost of $5,188,000. Some of this 
work was either not done or not damaged, 
but there was about $2,895,000 damage to 
roadwork that had been partially completed. 
Although the roads are built as part of the 
transportation system of the national forests, 
the timber purchasers would be subject to 
this $2.9 million loss unless the proposed 
legislation is enacted and funded. 

Because of access problems caused by lost 
bridges and slides, many mills will need al- 
ternate sources of timber immediately, if 
they are to continue operations and provide 
employment. This is why it is so important 
to get this ruling into effect, and the Depart- 
ment says they need authorizing legislation 
to do so. 

Amending Federal disaster legislation to 
include assistance to privately owned rall- 
road facilities and also authorizes grants to 
them to compensate them for the difference 
between the cost of restoration of facilities 
damaged or destroyed in a major disaster 
on a normal, prudent business basis, and 
such cost on an expedited basis, 

It would appear to be very much in the 
public interest to initiate a “crash” repair 
program, requiring larger crews, more equip- 
ment, and overtime work to put the rallroads 
back into the business of carrying the eco- 
nomic lifeline of the various communities 
along the north coast area. At the present 
time the commerce of the north coast area 
is suffering at the rate of approximately $1 
million a day, in counting some $700,000 per 
week in local jobs and payrolls lost. The 
railroad has already committed itself to re- 
pairing its Northwestern Pacific line, which 
received flood damage estimated at $12 mil- 
lion between Longvale in Mendocino County 
and Arcata, over 100 miles of track, and con- 
tracts already have been let to conduct the 
repairs according to normal, prudent busi- 
ness practices. This is estimated to require 
6 to 7 months. It would seem to be pound 
wise and penny foolish if the Government 
doesn't authorize and finance this crash re- 
pair in addition to the normal repair process 
now being conducted by the railroad. The 
estimated cost is $3 million. I hope the 
committee will see its way clear to recom- 
mend that this legislation be enacted. To 
further substantiate the need for keeping 
traffic and freight moving, and increasing 
employment at the same time, I'm attaching 
several reports to be included as a part of 
the record; one from Dave James, Simpson 
Timber, and the other by Frank Blagen, of 
the Georgia-Pacific Corp. There will be 
representatives of the line to tell their story 
here, so I won’t go into more detail at this 
time. I might add that the railroad and the 
ICC cooperated fully in reducing rail rates 
from Grants Pass, Oreg., to Coos Bay, as 
well as earlier putting into effect lower rail 
rates from Redding and Anderson for prod- 
ucts trucked to and from the Humboldt 
County area and from Ukiah and Willits for 
commerce involving the Humboldt and Men- 
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docino County areas. These moves are doing 
much to help restore industry and jobs to 
the flood devastated north coast area. 

While I'm on the subject of transportation, 
although there is nothing in my bili pertain- 
ing to it, I would like to bring to the com- 
mittee's attention the major role the aviation 
segment of the transportation industry 
played in the rescue, recovery, and rehabilita- 
tion program, Additional emergency land- 
ing aids and services were put into action to 
act as a supplement to local navigational 
and landing aids. It would appear that the 
Federal Aviation Agency would be well ad- 
vised to carefully evaluate this disaster with 
a view toward early improvement of the land- 
ing aid systems, as our experiences showed 
this was an area requiring attention. 

The rec and prevalent storm condi- 
tions on the north coast of California, Ore- 
gon and Washington would suggest the 

ble annual need of equipment and 
would provide the maximum reliability of 
schedules for commercial airline and gen- 
eral aviation users during periods of emer- 
gency. The Federal Government recognized 
the problem by directing the aircraft carrier 
Bennington to the area to assist. Many of 
the communities were totally isolated until 
some of the highways were converted to air- 
strips, thereby permitting the transportation 
of people and goods to isolated sections of 
the counties. With this in mind, end con- 
sidering other possible disasters through- 
out the Nation, the Roads Subcommittee 
and the FAA might consider acquiring addi- 
tional rights-of-way along the Interstate 
Highway System to permit the construc- 
tion of flight strips to be used under similar 
emergencies. 

One-year credit at interest of 3 percent 
for farmers purchasing surplus grain stocks 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

This provision would permit farmers to 
buy surplus Government grain on short-term 
credit to help replace their lost cattle feed 
supplies. Up to now, Department of Agri- 
culture officials have interpreted the law 
to require cash on such sales. Under pres- 
ent law, they are permitted to grant credit 
of up to 20 years for sales of surplus U.S. 
grain made to foreign countries. My bill 
would permit credit of up to 1 year at 3 
percent interest (similar to rate of interest 
extended through the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration). 

While I have requested an official depart- 
mental ruling as to whether the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may grant credit to farm- 
ers for the purchase of surplus feed grains 
for livestock, this has not yet been forth- 
coming. I have therefore drawn up the nec- 
essary legislative language to accomplish 
this purpose, since they did not believe they 
had the necessary authority to do so under 
present law. 

I think it’s in order at this time for me 
to make a few candid, frank comments on 
the amount of paperwork, etc., that it takes 
to attempt to get some surplus grain into 
the hands of some of our needy farmers. 
There should be some way to eliminate what 
is, in effect, a ridiculous situation, or at least 
simplifying the whole procedure to a con- 
siderable degree. For the record, I am en- 
closing a report from a constituent of my 
district, indicating the absurdity of the sit- 
uation. Surely this can be reasoned out so 
that we aren't paying to keep a surplus on 
hand that we're supposedly trying our best 
to get off our backs. It's almost like a dog 
chasing its own tail. 

Insofar as other farm aid is concrned, 
President Johnson has a request before the 
Congress for supplemental appropriations of 
810 million for the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service to pay 80 per- 
cent of the cost of restoring flood 
farmlands, Presently available funds for 
this purpose amount to less than 15 percent 
of the need, which is expected to be $585,000 
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in Humboldt County, and $300,000 in Del 
Norte County. I would like to urge my col- 
leagues to join me in asking for rapid ap- 
proval of the $10 million supplemental ap- 
propriation so that reseeding of heavily 
silted farmlands and other farm conserva- 
tion works can be started immediately. 

The problem of long-term credit of up to 
3 years on Farmers Home Administration 
loans was also brought to our attention. 
Some Humboldt County farmers, partic- 
ularly grade b dairymen, could use a 3-year 
payback on FHA loans because of their 
monumental task of rebuilding their farms 
and the relatively narrow margin of profit 
involved. This hasn't been completely re- 
solved yet. 

There are several other areas which may 
require attention; one, the schools damaged 
in the disaster may require additional fund- 
ing. Federal agencies are assisting in co- 
operating with local officials to iron out some 
of the problems, The committee has before 
it the full details of the damage to the Kla- 
math Union School District. 

Another are which conceivably could re- 
quire supplemental funds is the area of sew- 
age and water systems. We have a number 
of these in our flood disaster area which have 
been badly damaged, or even completely de- 
molished—some privately owned; others, 
city works. At present, we have several 
agencies involved in resolving repairs and 
improvements—Housing and Home Finance, 
Community Facilities, etc. 

A study by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (HHFA) to determine alternate dis- 
aster insurance and other methods of pro- 
viding assistance to victims of future natural 
disaster. 

The losses incurred by the ravages of the 
flood disaster stretch into the millions of dol- 
lars, presenting an almost insurmountable 
and unpredictable burden for the private 
citizen and industry to rebuild. There should 
be some type of a coordinated app: to 
provide protection against these losses and I 
am hopeful that a broad-based hazard insur- 
ance program in this field could feasibly be 
set up through present private Insurer pro- 
cedures if coupled with a federally under- 
written reinsurance program somewhat like 
the Federal Reserve bank program in the 
banking field. 

I have received numerous letters asking if 
there isn’t some type of help available for 
private property owners. Many of them are 
really caught in a bind in a natural disaster 
situation like this—out of a job, their homes 
and property lost. This measure would pro- 
vide an answer, worthy of further explora- 
tion and study. 

While we have recovery and rehabilitation 
measures that are occupying most of our time 
and attention now, I do want to stress to the 
committee the continuing threat to these 
communities until such time as we can con- 
tract adequate flood control projects; there- 
fore, I cannot overemphasize the importance 
of the Congress doing everything possible to 
encourage the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to cooperate with the State of Call- 
fornia in providing on a “crash” basis, the 
earliest possible flood control relief programs. 

Attention must be given to the need for 
expediting flood control in the Del Norte 
County area. I would urge the committee to 
request the Corps of Engineers to concen- 
trate their energies on the flood control pro- 
tective study of the Smith River in the delta. 

Of equally great importance, too, would be 
adequate watershed protective measures. 
This whole problem should be thoroughly 
evaluated and considered, taking the type of 
terrain into consideration. 

It would be advisable that the Corps of 
Engineers give adequate consideration to the 
drift into Crescent City Harbor and devise 
recommendations for harbor protection for 
the fishing fleet, tugs and barges, and other 
users of shipping for maximum protection 
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against restriction of navigation in and out 
of the harbor, One of the pictures which 1 
passed amongst you gives you a fair idea 
the debris completely surrounding our fishing 
fleet. 

Consideration should be giyen to the 
tsunami study on the Crescent City Harbor. 
to supplement the model study on Crescent 
City Harbor. I believe the committee should 
recognize among other things, that Crescent 
City was the recipient of wave action creat 
by the Alaskan earthquake that caused majo 
damage to the downtown section of Croscent 
City, either destroying completely or exten” 
sively damaging business buildings to su 
an extent that a complete redevelopment 
project is now underway, in cooperation with 
the Urban Renewal Agency. However, wi 
the continuing threat of tidal wave action, $ 
cloud continues to hang over the financ? 
capabilities for redevelopment of the com- 
munity and will continue to be a problem 
until such time as adequate protective works 
for tidal wave action is recommended an 
constructed, A similar situation exists in 
Hilo, Hawail. It is possible that much of the 
information gained from the model study te 
Hilo could be appropriately applied to the 
Crescent City configuration. 

High priority should be given to the Klam- 
ath relocation. The people of the com 
munity have recommended a site location to 
the Corps of Engineers. The corps is pres- 
ently studing the feasibility of the project 
which should be developed jointly with the 
Division of Highways of the State of Cali- 
fornia. The division of highways currently 
has planned for construction a bridge an 
freeway near the community of Klamath that 
will require flood protective works of its own. 
Again, it would appear to be in the best in 
terests of the people of Kinmath of the State 
of California and of the Federal Government 
to expedite a cooperative relocation project 
and to encourage the business community 
Klamath to only build temporary business 
facilities until such time as a complete rec- 
ommendation can be prepared, 

The levee breakage at Blue Lake, a recently 
completed Corps of Engineers project on the 
Mad River, indicates that a more comp’ F 
sive study of flood control recommendations 
is n on the entire Mad River com- 
plex. The Corps of Engineers recently neld 
public hearings in Humboldt County and 
recommendations are forthcoming. 

I would wholeheartedly urge that there be 
full interagency cooperation to facilitate mul“ 
tiple-purpose development of the Eel Ri 
complex. The Chief of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, when visiting in the area, very strong! 
recommended this, as did Commissioner 
Floyd Dominy of the Bureau of Reclamation- 

It would certainly appear that the State 
and Federal agencies would be well advised to 


cooperate with local sponsoring political sub- 


divisions in establishing early priority f 
watershed development and flood control de- 
velopment projects in the entire Eel River 
complex. 

I have a number of resolutions from local 
and county governmental bodies, urging that 
prompt action be taken to implement tnis 
project, and I would like to include the™ 
in the record of committee testimony. At; 
tached are resolutions from the city council 
of the city of Ferndale, the board of super, 
visors of the county of Humboldt, the bo 
of supervisors of the county of Marin, AP 
the Sonoma County Flood Control and Water 
Conservation District. Other supporting res- 
olutions include: Hon. Fred F, Thevenin. 
mayor of Eureka, Calif.; Mrs. Anna L, Myers. 
city clerk, Trinidad, Calif.; Mr. William 
Duncan, chairman of the board of super“ 
visors of the county of Yolo, Calif.; Mr. Rob, 
ert E. Hannon, chairman of the board % 
superyisors of the county of Alameda, Calif: 
Mr. Earle W. Wrieden, chairman of the boat? 
of supervisors of the county of Lake, Calf 
Mr. E. T. Johnson, clerk ef the 
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Supervisors of the county of Merced, Calif.; 


Mrs. Florence Davis, deputy clerk of the 
board of supervisors of the county of Santa 
Cruz, Calif.; and the and members 


The severity of the damage brings home to 
too vividly, the imperative need to 
harness the killer eel, as it has been called. 
I firmly believe that the entire cost-benefit 
tio criteria should be carefully evaluated. 
It Would appear there is a strong need to 


c development potential, rather than 

the fact. Currently, the cost-benefit 
řatio, as I understand It, is based upon pro- 
m to existing buildings and property. 

By changing the cost-benefit ratio, protec- 
tive works can be built as security against 
2 thus encouraging economic develop- 


This committee is certainly familiar with 
— growth factors in areas where flood con- 
l works have been constructed or com- 
p - Some more study must be given to 
this for overall economic justification of fu- 
Projects. Consideration of these es- 
lished growth factors should be given, 
The Corps of Enginecrs, I belleve, has ex- 
Pressed their hope for a lberalization of 
Criteria of costs and benefits used in 
deciding whether a project is feasible or not, 
also mentioned the beneñts of the 1958 
Supply Act in easing local burdens: 
a recent meeting with the Eel River 
Control and Conservation Association, 
blywoman Pauline Davis, coauthor of 
well-known Davis-Grunsky Water Proj- 
Act in California, alluded to the fact 
t the State of California was going to 
Ve to give similar consideration to this 
ch, and indicated her desire to pro- 
Mor the legislative leadership to bring this 
ut, 


EF 


HH 
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I would sincerely hope that the committee 
d be so inclined, and I feel well advised, 
Tecommend to our full Public Works Com- 
mittee an early study and evaluation of this 
New concept.” 
The presently authorized levee construc- 
tion project on Redwood Creek near Orick 
in Humboldt County appears to be adequate 


ms in property damage. 
the record, I would like to enclose 
iome pictures and clippings, substantiating 
of the statements I have made. 

I am asking the corps to make a compre- 
hensive study of bank protection in the Rio 
Deli area. 

Frankly, I could write a book on the spe- 


Dean visited during the committee visit to 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 
hee overwhelming problem, of course, has 


ability of the economy to give impetus to 
the recovery and will leave its mark on this 
gion of northern California for many years 
to come. People and businesses all over the 


to receive the forest industry products 
normal transportation means, 

Certainly, we in the Congress have a stake 
in the outcome. 

The communities of Pepperwood, Shively, 
Holmes, Weott, and Myers Flat were nearly 
al wiped out and we have underway a rec- 
°mmendation to assist in relocating these 
People and their buildings to higher ground. 
The water and sewage systems of Rio Dell, 
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The Redwood Memorial Hospital had a 
fund drive underway to finance the local 
sponsorship requirement under Hill-Burton. 
This obviously was brought to a screeching 
halt. 


While the heaviest amount of damage ac- 
tually occurred in Humbolt and Del Norte 
Counties of my districts, there was also ex- 
traordinary damage in Mendocino, Sonoma, 
and Marin Counties. Though less spectacular 
and less publicized, let me assure the com- 
mittee that by normal standards, the over- 
all losses would be shocking. 

The usual debris problem has clogged 
creeks and rivers, bridges and roads were 
knocked out resulting in the restriction to 
normal traffic. As in the Covelo section, the 
damage is beyond the local people's ability 
to repair. The Corps of Engineers and the 
OEP are alerted to this need. 

The roads connecting Covelo, Willits, Fort 
Bragg, and Ukiah were all severely gutted 
placing an impossible financial and work 
load on the county of Mendocino and its 
crews. 

The Geysersyille, Guerneville, and Sebas- 
topol sections were hit hardest in Sonoma 
County. It is generally agreed by the peo- 
ple and flood control officials of Sonoma that 
the overall damage would have been greatly 
minimized if the authorized Warm Springs- 
Dry Creek Dam was built so I cannot urge 
too strongly the earliest appropriation of 
funds to complete this vital project. 

The spawning beds of the streams have 
been destroyed so we must develop a pro- 
gram of fishery enhancement to restore this 
valuable resource. 

At this point, I would like to insert a copy 
of a speech I delivered to the Eel River 
Flood Control and Water Conservation As- 
sociation on October 9, 1964—about 2 months 
before the flood disaster. 

I believe some of the comments and recom- 
mendations made in the speech would be of 
appropriate interest and benefit to the com- 
mittee and other Members of Congress in 
light of what has Also an ex- 
cellent editorial in the San Rafael Inde- 
pendent Journal inserted following the 
speech, clearly spells out the local action 
that is taking place: 

“REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN DON H. CLAUSEN, 
EEL RIVER FLOOD CONTROL AND WATER CON- 
SERVATION ASSOCIATION MEETING, UKIAH, 
CALIF., OCTOBER 9, 1964 


“Gentlemen and water experts, it Is a real 
pleasure to meet again with the Eel River 
Flood Control and Water Conservation As- 
sociation. All of us have become friends as 
well as working partners over a number of 
years. This close working relationship is ex- 
ceptionally good because I happen to feel 
that this organization has to carry the bulk 
of the load in putting forth a unified effort 
toward proper development of the water re- 
sources of the north coast on behalf of its 
people. And, so, you have seen a great deal 
of me in the past and you will see a great 
deal more in the future. 

“The intensified unified effort I mention is 
mandatory right now. The reasons are sim- 
ple. You already know, but it won't hurt 
to repeat for general edification, that the 
north coast contains 41 percent of the water 
in the State of California. It also contains 
almost all of the uncommitted water rights 
in the State of California. The north coast 
has approximately 30 million acre-feet of 
water—a fact that amazed key Congressmen 
in Washington. 

“We already have the massive Eel River 
complex under intensive study by the Gov- 
ernment at the State and Federal levels. 
Other interests are giving an immediate and 
long look at other major watersheds on the 
north coast. 

“For instance, people along the Klamath 
River have expressed concern to me that 
Hoopa Valley may, in the future, be flooded 
by a giant reservoir, The Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation of the U.S. Department of Interior 
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is conducting right now a study of the possi- 
bility of placing 12 major rivers—including 
the Klamath—into a wild river system to 
preserve them in their natural free-flowing 
state, 

“There appears to be a great body of sup- 
port for the wild river concept, which, I am 
trank to admit, is very appealing tome. This 
proposal, of course, will require careful study 
to determine the exact extent of Govern- 
ment controls the Department of Interior 
would want to place on the area—not only 
on the river itself but on its watershed. 
Any Government program of this sort will 
naturally recommend a certain amount of 
restrictions or controls. It is important that 
these controls be evaluated to determine 
whether they would be more far reaching 
than the people would want to accept. 

“Then there is the Knights Valley project 
and the studies underway. Decisions are be- 
ing made right now on whether Eel River 
water should be transported east into the 
Sacramento Valley or whether it should be 
sent south via the Russian River to Knights 
Valley for the North Bay area and via Clear 
Lake-Berryessa to the Delta. Such decisions 
are critical to the southern counties of the 
north coast. 

“While it is probably true that in order to 
meet the needs of southern California the 
northern streams will ultimately have to be 
transported to the southern part of Califor- 
nia, but prior to this time considerable 
thought and study must be given to the vari- 
ous alternate programs that are being pro- 
posed in order that local areas and, in general, 
northern California is adequately protected. 
It is not only necessary that they be pro- 
tected from a total water quantity stand- 
point, but they should also be protected from 
a water quality’ standpoint. 

“As an example, what I am referring to is 
the idea of the State to move Eel River water 
over into the Sacramento River and by so 
doing take a good, clear, Eel River water, mix 


Sonoma, and Napa by the proposed North 
Bay aqueduct. A far more logical procedure 
would be to transport the estimated amount 
of water for southern California by diversion 
to the Sacramento, but diverting the water 


ment, but with the coming of Point Reyes 
National Park the population is 
move out into that area. This then brings 


State or 
eral agencies that make these studies, it is 
extremely important that they be made and 
with as little delay as possible. 


We have major diversionary works and other 
projects which likewise cover several coun- 


ciency. A 

“We must unify strongly so that the deci- 
sions on how to handle the development of 
the north coast represent the total 
of all of the counties affected without jeop- 
ardizing individual county water develop- 
ment project objectives. And, third, so 
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that these decisions will be backed by the 
unified political strength of all of the coun- 
ties together. This simply means that our 
voice will be stronger and our effect greater 
in the State and Federal Governments and 
in their legislative bodies. The vital pro- 
tection for the areas of origin will be greatly 
enhanced, 

“I would cite the results of my constitu- 
ent poll to show that the people of this area 
are strongly in favor of such action. I asked 
voters all over my district—and received 
some 20,000 answers to this question: 

“Do you favor north coast counties enter- 
ing into intercounty agreements to guar- 
antee their own future water supplies than 
interagency (local, State, Federal) agree- 
ments for project development of the sur- 
plus? The answers were 78.8 percent in fa- 
vor of this concept, 6.6 percent against and 
14.7 percent no opinion. 

“Of all of the questions asked, I consider 
this one to have been the most significant. 
It certainly indicates strong backing for this 
organizational approach and can well serve 
to suggest the people are behind us. 

“For these reasons, I fully support the pro- 
posals to provide a full-time staff to perform 
the necessary research and correlating activi- 
ties of an intensified effort, I further would 
strongly urge the adoption of a ‘joint exer- 
cise of powers agreement’ between the 
counties of this organization so that its work 
can be better coordinated and expedited for 
the benefit of all. This would bind the 
counties together by formal agreement so 
that the organization’s bargaining power 
and guarantee of continuity will be greatly 

ened. This is certainly in keping 
with our home rule theme. 

“The Eel River diversion works, especially, 
create an immediate problem because of the 
State's apparent inclination to transport the 
water to the east into the Sacramento Valley. 
My own feeling is that it would be of spe- 
cial benefit to the North Bay counties to 
have a southerly diversion so that their im- 
mediate needs could be met and they would 
be in a better physical position to recapture 
any water that is needed in the future. 

“Not only is your unified strength needed 
on this problem, but it also is needed to 

achieve a just and practical solution to the 

immediate problem of water shortage in the 
Napa Valley. We already have the Corps of 
Engineers Knights Valley project which will 
be ready for authorization by the Congress 
next year. With minor adjustments, this 
project can be tailored to meet Napa Coun- 
ty’s water shortage and still provide munici- 
pal and industrial water to Sonoma County 
and its customers at no greater price. 

“This, I think, must be done. Accord- 
paged my major announcement to you today 


“I have asked the staff of my Public Works 
Committee to conduct research, with the 
purpose of drafting legislation, for separate 
consideration or inclusion in the omnibus 
public works bill of 1965. 

“Pending confirmation and agreement 
from the counties involved, I hope to work 
toward the common objective of: 

“1. Authorizing the Corps of Engineers to 
build the project. 

“2. Recognize the advantages, under rec- 
lamation law, and permit the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to handle the distribution of water 
for Napa County. 

“This arrangement, which at present ap- 
pears to have the broadest areawide support, 
would place Napa County in a position to 
receive water from the Knights Valley 
Reservoir. 

“Calistoga, in particular, and Napa County 
generally are in desperate need of water re- 
sources. Further, this feature will provide 
agricultural water to the Napa Valley at a 
price farmers can afford to pay. 


“The details, of course, will have to be 
worked out by the agencies and counties in- 
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volved. However, I am sure you all will agree 
that our major purposes will be served by 
leaving the door open for joint efforts on 
the project by the Bureau and the corps. 

“Officials of both of these agencies have 
assured me that they will cooperate fully 
on a joint effort. Naturally, since the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has not yet completed 
its feasibility studies, the language of the 
bill will have to be couched so as to leave the 
door wide open for the Bureau's participa- 
tion. 

“For the gratification of Sonoma County, I 
might point out that Mr. N. B. Bennett, Jr.. 
Acting Commissioner of the Bureau in the 
absence of Commissioner Floyd Dominy, re- 
cently assured me ‘unequivocally’ that the 
cost of water to Sonoma County would be no 
higher under a joint development. ‘In fact,’ 
he said, ‘the economies inherent in multiple- 
purpose development may result in a lesser 
cost being allocated to those (the corps’) 


purposes. 

“Now, to get back to the Eel River complex, 
the benefits of such a project will be far- 
reaching and highly desirable. For instance, 
Commissioner Dominy reports to me that the 
coast area north of the Russian River basin 
produces some 25 million acre-feet of run- 
off each year. At the same time, current 
water use in the same area amounts to about 
76,000 acre-feet per year. Far into the fu- 
ture, the north area will need at least an- 
other million acre-feet plus water needed for 
fish protection and enhancement. That 
means something over 20 million acre-feet 
will be left—so I guess everyone can appreci- 
ate why we have a monstrous flood problem 
up north. 

"I might say also that key Members of 
Congress are deeply interested in these facts. 
I might mention Senator Cart HAYDEN, of 
Arizona, who is chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, and my good friend 
Congressman JOHN RHODES, also of Arizona, 
who is a ranking member of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. However, there is 
a great demand for our surplus water not 
only from the dry areas of the southwest 
but from California itself, and the needs 
ranging from the delta south should be met 
first. 


“The point I am making is this. The fu- 
ture of the north coast lles in exporting its 
excess water after our own future needs are 
guaranteed. Not only will the Eel River 
complex and others promote fish and wild- 
life enhancement, boating, camping, tour- 
ing and other recreation, it will provide the 
major flood control relief which is so sorely 
needed. 

“Recreation and fish and wildlife are ma- 
jor factors in the economic potential of north- 
west California. Stream flows often are so 
low during summer months that they are 
not suitable for fishery or recreation. Ex- 
treme flood flows also are detrimental to 
these functions. Large reservoirs constructed 
on the upper reaches of the streams would 
provide important economic benefits through 
enhancement of recreation, fish and wildlife 
and water quantity and quality control. 

“Flood control is very important. For in- 
stance, Commissioner Dominy says three 
dams on the upper Eel River would be in a 
position to control about 26 percent of the 
total Eel River runoff. Studies show that 
nearly all of the December 1955 flood orig- 
inating above the damsites would have been 
caught in the reservoirs. This means, of 
course, that the reservoirs would have to be 
regulated so that there is storage space. Such 
flood control, combined with the Corps of 
Engineers modified flood control plan for the 
Eel River Delta, could provide almost 100 per- 
cent flood control on the Eel. 

“With the mounting support for the wild 
river concept adoption on the Klamath River, 
increased attention should be given to the Eel 
River development. J 

“It becomes increasingly evident that inter- 
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agency cooperation (local, State and Federal) 

for the construction of multiple-purpose res- 

ervoirs and diversion systems that will pro- 

vide downstream flood control relief has the 

enthusiastic support of an overwhelming ma- 

jority of my constituency. So, I believe we 

should jointly promote the earliest concen- 

tration on the Eel River complex.” 

From the San Rafael (Calif.) Independent 
Journal, Feb. 23, 1965] 

“MARIN NEEDS TO JOIN IN EEL RIVER 
WATER PLAN 


“The Eel River Association, now an infor- 
mal group embracing nine north 
counties, plans to hire a full-time secretary“ 
manager and set up permanent headquarters- 

“It’s going to cost each member county 
some $5,000 annually to set up an office 
send a full-time representative to fight for 
north coast water interests in Sacrament? 
and in Washington. 

“On first thought, you wonder why Marin 
County enters the picture at all. In fact 
some of the Marin supervisors are privately 
expressing doubts that they can jus 
spending that kind of money when 
gets no immediate and direct benefit. 

“But there is a broader view they should 
consider. 

“Even now, the North Marin Water Dis- 
trict is receiving water via pipeline from the 
Russian River, which in turn is fed partiallj 
from the Eel. 

"Both William Seeger of Marin Municipal 
Water District and Jerome Gilbert of North 
Marin Water District foresee that by the turn 
of the century (that's only 35 years from 
now), Marin will have to turn to the 
River for water supply. 

Development of dams on the Eel River # 
already in the works. The principal aim 
the State-authorized Middle Fork project on 
se Eel is to pipe water to southern Califor- 
nia. 

“North coast counties need an effectiv® 
voice now while the Eel water projects are 
in the planning stage and before the project 
is frozen, to the benefit of other areas 
Southern California and to our exclusion- 

“This is where a full-time secretary-man- 
ager of the Eel River Association, cal) him * 
lobbyist if you will, enters the picture. 

“How could this man, getting a salary of 
$15,000 per year or more, lobby for Marin“ 
interests? 

“Take the Middle Fork project on the Eeh 
The State has authorized the project, 
the next step is to get appropriations. 

“The Eel River secretary-manager, wit? 
the north coast counties united behind him. 
could urge that the appropriations Pi 
stepped up. He could keep in consta® 
touch with the State legisature and wit? 
Congress, and with planners working on the 
location of dams and pipelines to make sure 
that the primary aim of the project will 
to assure water to the north coast countie 
at least possible cost. 

“The Eel River “watchdog” could also figdt 
for recreation and fishing areas to be de- 
veloped along with the dams so that nort? 
ern California will get the maximum bene“ 
fit in water supply and in recreation. 

“In statewide projects such as water de 
velopment, Marin or Sonoma County can 
not go it alone.“ of 

“If the Eel is to be the ultimate source 
water for Marin, the most effective way ng 
protect that interest is to step in during th 
planning stage—now—with an efecti 
yoice. At the moment, providing the to 
River Association with a paid staff appears ~ 
be the best way to give the north coast cow” 
ties that effective voice. 

“We hope that the supervisors of the north 
coast counties, including Marin, will 1008 ar 
our long-range interest when the Eel RI 5 
Association asks them to join in the join 
powers agreement.” 
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The Petaluma River, Sonoma Creek, Napa 
River all were damaged and will require the 
Attention of our Public Works Committee 
as we consider the omnibus public works bill. 

In Marin County, the Novato Creek and 
Other streams did their share of damage but 
the Corte Madera Creek damage appears to 

the most extensive. Inasmuch as the 
Coliege of Marin has extensive expansion 
Programs underway, it becomes increasingly 
Urgent to step-up the construction of the 
Project. Again an editorial by the Inde- 
Pendent Journal succinctly expresses the 
Sentiments of the people of Marin County. 
From the San Rafael (Calif.) Independent 

Journal, Feb. 22, 1965] 
“TIME IS NOW FOR WORK ON FLOOD CONTROL 
PROJECT 


“Marin County got off relatively unscathed 
in last December’s devastating floods that 
hit the northern counties. 

“But we can't afford to keep pushing our 
luck indefinitely. 

“The Corte Madera flood control project is 
& must. The Marin County Board of Su- 
pervisors have asked for immediate construc- 
tion of the downstream portion of Corte 
Madera Creek, from the Granton Park area 
in Kentfield to the bay. 

“While the December floods are still fresh 
in mind, this is a good time to give the Corte 
Madera flood control project a big push. 

“We are aware that residents in the up- 
Stream area, from San Anselmo to Fairfax, 
are concerned about preserving some of the 
esthetic beauty of the natural creek 
ting. They don't want a solid mass of con- 
crete cutting through the center of town. 

“But this should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with immediate construction of 
downstream half of the creek, where much 
Of the damage occurs in flood years. 

“In the lower portion, the need to pro- 
tect lives and property will have to take 
Precedence over aesthetic considerations. 

“The extent of the flood problem in the 

half of Corte, Madera Creek is pointed 
ene. a report prepared by the College of 


“The college is directly concerned because 
& portion of the creek runs through the cam- 
Put, and the college area is hardest hit by 
Rood waters. During severe flooding, as much 
as two-thirds of the campus area is under 
Water. You probably recall pictures of stu- 
1 water-skling on the inundated athletic 

eld. 

Damage caused by flooding of the Corte 
Madera Creek amounts to an average of more 
than a quarter million dollars yearly,’ the 
College report points out. And the bulk of 
that occurs in the downstream half 
Of the creek, including the college area. 

"Most of the cost of the $6.8 million project 
Will come from Federal funds, and some from 
the State. The local share will amount to 
Only about $26,000 annually for maintenance, 
Operation and repair, a small price to pay 
for the tremendous benefits that will be 
forthcoming, 

“The flood plan, as worked out by the Army 

of Engineers, calls for an earth-banked 
Channel from the bay to a point just down- 
Stream of College Avenue, then a concrete 
lined channel through the college area and 
Upstream. 
“Upstream communities like Ross, San 
Imo. and Fairfax may be able to afford 
thinking in terms of balancing flood control 
With aesthetic beauty. 

“But the downstream areas, particularly 

College of Marin and Kentfield, need imme- 
te flood protection, even at the possible 
Sacrifice of some esthetics.” 

I might add here that we have done much 
Work with the staff of this committee to 
Assist them in seeing that most of the prob- 
lems that have currently been brought to 
Our attention will be included in the final 
report, but it should be pointed out further 
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that with the overall devastation of the area, 
it is possible for new problems to crop up in 
the future, and we would appreciate the com- 
mittee keeping the record open for a rea- 
sonable time should later requests be 
brought to our attention. 

In closing, may I commend the armed 
services—Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast 
Guard, for their wonderful help which they 
gave so willingly and without reservation. 
The American Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
church organizations and a multitude of vol- 
unteer groups gave unselfishly of their aid. 
There are so many who put their “shoulders 
to the wheel“ and worked side by side from 
the board of supervisors, city, civil defense 
and county officials, farmers, townspeople, to 
the Federal agencies giving disaster assist- 
ance. However, I cannot adequately express 
my appreciation to the chairman and mem- 
bers of this committee for visiting the area 
personally to view the extent of the damage. 
I am sure you will all agree that one has to 
see it, to believe the total devastation of the 
region. This you have done and the people 
of my congressional district shall remain 
forever grateful. 


War in Vietnam—XI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include 
part XI of a report by Mr. Lucian C. 
Warren, Washington correspondent for 
The Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., on 
his recent trip to Vietnam. 

Part XI, which appeared in this news- 
paper on March 3, 1965, follows: 

THe WAR In VIETNAM, XI—Sxy RAIDERS BLAST 
VIETCONG HIDEOUT 


(Norx— Lucian C. Warren, Washington 
correspondent for the Courier-Express, tells 
of riding in a single-engined Sky Raider dur- 
ing an Air Force attack on a Vietcong hide- 
out.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 

BIEN Hoa Amsase, SOUTH VNN. It 
was,” said Air Force Capt. Charles O. Vasili- 
adi of Huntington, Long Island upon return 
to 34th Tactical Group headquarters, “a very 
fine job. Twenty-nine hooches and there's 
plenty of those Vietcong dead over there 
now.” 

Even in my benumbed state after going 
along on a Sky Raider (A1E) fighter-bomber 
mission and my amazement at finding myself 
all in one piece, I managed to ask, “What's a 
hooch?” 

The captain explained that it wasn't 
whisky cellars that were being destroyed at 
the Vietcong village 55 miles southwest of 
Saigon, but native huts of the Communists. 


DESTRUCTION 


I can personally testify that all of the huts 
I saw riddled by bombs, napalm and cannon 
fire, were indeed in the process of destruc- 
tion, but I will confess that I didn’t find 
time to count them, even though the chase 
plane in which I was permitted to ride, made 
five passes over the area, two at 20 feet off 
the ground, 

I guess I was just too busy recovering from 
the approximately 4 g.’s (pull of gravity) 
when our plane pulled out of its 5,000-foot 
dive on the first three passes, and too pre- 
occupied with my morbid curiosity as to 
whether Vietcong fire might abruptly end my 
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correspondent’s career on the last two skim- 
throughs. 

Actually, as our pilot, Lt. Col. Garth L. 
Reynolds, deputy commander for operations 
of the 34th Group, assured me over the inter- 
com, flying low is the safest way to do it be- 
cause the plane roars over the area too close 
and too fast for the enemy to take effective 
aim. 

UNSETTLING 


But an awareness that there still might 
be some Vietcong hiding in foxholes or near- 
by trees was somewhat unsettling. However, 
perhaps my greatest shock had come mo- 
ments earlier when on the fourth pass on 
nearing the ground I heard a loud burst of 
cannon fire and wondered whether my num- 
ber was up. 

Actually, the noise came from our own 
22-millimeter cannons, two protruding from 
each wing, as the colonel strafed the ground 
for the Vietcong, who had earlier, I was told, 
opened fire on our craft. I had missed this 
fire, but the colonel said some of the bul- 
lets came over our canopy, entitling him 
to return the fire. 

Because this is a civil war, the South Viet- 
namese insist that on any bombing raids each 
Sky Raider have one of their countrymen 
along on each plane. 

SHOOT BACK 


The chase plane was not so equipped, but 
the rules of the games permit such planes to 
shoot back if first fired upon. 

The bombing and strafing took only a few 
minutes of an afternoon I shall not soon 
forget. 

For a half hour, Captain Vasillandi briefed 
three other American pilots upon their mis- 


“Beaver 83,” as the mission was called, was 


MARK TARGET 

At 2 pm., a small air controller plane 
joined the group. Its responsibility is to ` 
lead the way to the target and mark it. 

At 2:15 pm., the air controller laid down 
two smoke grenades on the ground, perhaps 
1,000 feet apart, indicating the direction of 
the bomb run. 

Less than a minute later, the No. 1 plane, 
asiliadi, peeled off for 


Capt. Richard H. Head of Des Moines, Iowa. 


ly up, I could see that the first batch of 500 
pound general purpose bombs, two with VT 
fuses that made them burst with shrapnel 
just above the ground, had done their deadly 
work and thick, dark smoke was billowing 
upward. 

The dive-bombing was repeated until some 
9,000 pounds of bombs, including seven 500- 
pound general purpose ones, four 270-pound 
fragmentation ones, four 125-pound frag- 
mentary clusters and six 20-pound frag- 
mentation bombs, had been dropped. 

Then the planes headed back to the base 
with no casualties and not the slightest nick 
on any of the Sky Raiders. 

SUPREMACY 


Although our forces do have complete air 
supremacy in South Vietnam, a Skyraider 
mission is always not quite that easy. Some- 
times the ground fire is deadlier, as I learned 
that afternoon at the officers’ club. I talked 
with Lt. Kemp P. “Buddy” Roedema of Gar- 
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field, NJ, whose Skyraider had been so 
badly damaged by Vietcong ground fire that 
he had to bail out over enemy territory. 

While bullets whined around him, he ran 
for cover and hid under & log. The Viet- 
cong searched diligently for him and came 
within 20 feet, but couldn't find him, 

Meanwhile, armed U.S. helicopters winged 
their way to the area and hovered in the 
area of the downed craft. For a while, 
Roedema dared not stir despite the nearness 
of the whirlybirds, for fear of getting shot 
if he made a break for it. 

RESCUE CRAFT 

One of the choppers left and the other was 
about to pull out, too, when Roedema made 
his break. Apparently out of respect for 
the cannon and rocket power of the hell- 
copter, the Reds retired and the lieutenant 
made it safely to the rescue plane. 

For those who think that we are not win- 
ning and cannot win this war, there is a 
great object lesson in the way our mission 
was pulled off. The estimates of the killed 
enemy were not available, but it is reasonable 
to assume that more than 100 of the Viet- 
cong were killed in their mooches and fox- 
holes, while not a single casualty was in- 
flicted on our side. 

OPERATIONS 


As Colonel Reynolds had told me in an 
earlier briefing, the Vietcong enemy losses 
from the 34th Tactical Group operations in 
December had been in excess of 2,600 and 
the indications were that the January toll 
will be even higher. 

Compare this with only 59 airmen from 
our side Killed since the war began, and the 
lesson becomes obvious. It is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that this tremendous dis- 
parity in losses may eventually Jolt Ho Chi 
Minh and the North Vietnamese guerrilla 
war leaders into calling off their war. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to say that an able and articulate young 
constituent of mine, Mr. Peter De Rose, 
has been selected as New York State's 
winner in the Veterans of Foreign Wars’ 
Voice of Democracy contest. Mr. De 
Rose won this honor with his fine essay 
“The Challenge of Citizenship,” which 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
insert in the RECORD. 

The essay follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Peter De Rose, Bronx, N.Y.) 

According to popular repute, the role of 
the 20th century citizen is insignificant, as 
small as a drop of water in the ocean, which 
seeking to find its fellow drop loses itself in 


But I do not completely agree 
its implications. In short, I do 
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that the role of the 20th century citizen 
has been weakened so much as to render it 
ineffective. I know there are those who will 
disagree with me, those who will object that 
because the population of America and of 
the world has spiraled so rapidly the views 
of one are inconsequential to the govern- 
ment of the masses. I am cognizant of this 
objection, but I refute it, and I challenge 
those who undermine the worth of the in- 
dividual to prove their citizenship. 

I am a sovereign citizen of the United 
States. I am the source of the authority 
of the Government. I have upon my 
shoulders the preservation of this great boon 
of freedom and opportunity for which others 
in the past have pald so dearly. It is my 
responsibility to inform myself; I owe it to 
myself and to my county to formulate my 
own conclusions on vital national issues as 
carefully as if I were actually sitting in the 
President's chair. It ls my responsibility to 
learn to think clearly, to collect and evaluate 
evidence, to learn to distinguish between 
propaganda and truth. It is my responsi- 
bility to read and scrutinize the news, to 
understand the nature of the news, to ex- 
tract and prescind the facts from the edi- 
torial bias that often distorts its objectivity, 
and to make due allowances for my own 
self-interests and prejudices. But knowl- 
edge is not enough; I must be able to express 
myself, to share my information with others 
publicly and privately; to that end I was 
given the right to vote, to privately manifest 
my own wishes to the public. I must be 
conscious, too, that I ought not to hold fast 
to my opinions as though they were politi- 
cal dogmas, that I should not hesitate to 
change my mind when stronger arguments 
supersede them, that I should not be em- 
barrassed when introduced to new ideas. I 
must be tolerant of opposing viewpoints, to 
have an independent conclusion by the best 
light I have but with a certain t for 
the person whose viewpoint I do not share. 
I must be loath to impugn motives or to 
engage in personality attacks; I must recog- 
nize that difference of opinion in a democ- 
racy is wholesome. Finally, if this is truly 
to be one nation under God, I must seek and 
listen for divine guidance, to join with 
others in the infinite fellowship of a small 
group for discussion and prayer and find 
that great increase of power and strength 
in such fellowship, to Hve totally and to 
live every moment. 

Again, I repeat: Iam a sovereign citizen of 
the United States. I am the source of the 
authority of the Government. I do not agree 
with those who underestimate the awesome 
power of the individual and, in turn, neglect 
thelr own personal responsibilities on the 
grounds of a false assumption—and a foolish 
assumption at that—who, by their own 
apathy, ignorance, and confusion conclude 
that the role of the 20th century citizen Is 
insignificant, and I challenge them to-prove 
their citizenship. 


American Tourism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. OLIVA HUOT 


Or NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr, HUOT. Mr. Speaker, the term 
“American Tourism” can no longer be 
classified as a minor segment of our Na- 
tion's economy. Recent problems and 
Statistics have now placed American 
tourism in the realm of big business with 
all the incentive and motivation that 
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apply to the multibilllon-dollar industry 
of today. 

One of the major problems facing our 
Nation in this era of rapid transporta- 
tion is that the United States, through 
its tourists, spend more money in foreign 
countries than foreign visitors spend in 
the United States: Recent figures indi- 
cate that over 2 million Americans travy- 
eled abroad last year and spent $3 bil- 
lion in foreign markets. In contrast, for- 
eign visitors to the U.S. number approxi- 
mately 900,000 and they spent about $114 
billion. Obviously, these figures place 
Americans in an unfavorable position of 
losing approximately $114 billion each 
year. 

The Government and people of the 
United States are well aware of this 
pressing problem. Americans have been 
motivated to become more familiar with 
their own country and to visit the his- 
toric and scenic areas of our land. 

According to the Automobile Associa- 
tion of America, approximately 8 million 
Americans visited the State of New 
Hampshire in 1964. -Each year, the num- 
ber of visitors to New Hampshire has in- 
creased by one-half million. Thus, New 
Hampshire is doing its part in attract- 
ing visitors to the Granite State who 
otherwise might travel abroad. 

I believe we must now work even 
harder to balance the monetary imbal- 
ance that still exists. 

New Hampshire is a prime example of 
an excellent reason why tourists find 
comfort and enjoyment in American 
travel. 

From the White Mountains to the sea- 
coast and from the Monadnock to Coos, 
millions of American citizens have én- 
joyed their vacations in New Hampshire. 
For those who seek beauty, the white 
Mountain Region, with the formidable 
Mount Washington and the majestic 
Mount Chocorua, is a foremost vacation- 
land, famous for its scenic beauty and its 
many natural and manmade attractions- 
For those who seek relaxation and enjoy- 
ment, Lake Winnipesaukee and Hampton 
Beach offer the ultimate of fresh water 
sailing and swimming or salt water surf- 
ing and comfort. For those who 
sporting, good roads and an abundant 
choice of wildlife combine to offer the 
best in hunting and the finest in salt 
and fresh water fishing. New Hamp- 
shire has pioneered many modern ski 
devices and today offers more than 60 
major ski lifts, many of them brandnew , 
and many operating for summer sight- 
seers. In the sport of horseracing, 
Rochingham Park features 
racing and is the home of the richest 
race in the world—the New Hampshire 
Sweepstakes. 

The history and tradition of the unique 
New Hampshire countryside are being 
preserved for the future. The famous 
Strawberry Banke Colonial restoration 
project in Portsmouth will be comple 
within the next few years, and will serve 
students and educators with the history 
of the old Portsmouth of Revolutionary 
times. 

Mr. Speaker, this has been a presents” 
tion in capsule form, of what New Hamp- 
shire has offered in the attempt to 
viate America's problem of gold outfiow: 
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However, we will not cease at this point. 
New Hampshire will continue to enlarge 
its recreational and development pro- 
grams to offer the American people more 
diversified relaxation and enjoyment. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, each year the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States conducts 
& Voice of Democracy contest. This 
year over 250,000 high school students 

ve participated in the contest—42,000 
of whom participated in my State of 
Pennsylvania. 

I am happy and proud to say that 
Brian Douglas McClelland, a student at 

ky Grove High School in Franklin, 

Pa., in my district, won out over 22 other 

ts from senior high schools across 
‘lvania. 

Brian will now represent Pennsylvania 
in the national finals to be held here in 
Washington this month. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I include in the Recorp this young 
Man’s winning script, “The Challenge 
of Citizenship—Our Worst Enemy”: 

TRE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP—OUR WORST 
ENEMY 


The worst enemy this country has is your 
neighbor. It might even be your neighbor's 
Reighbor—you. The name is not important, 
but the actions are. We all know the face; 
We see it every day—at the bus stop, in the 
Office, at the newsstand—even in the mirror. 

We all know how this individual operates: 
He's the life of every party, the guy who loans 
You his lawnmower, the fellow who sent 
flowers to your aunt's funeral. 

But while he's capitivating our hearts, 
he's alienating our precious heritage. He 
likes freedom but he doesn't want to work 
for it. It isn't what he does, but what he 

t do that makes him a liability. And 
What we need are assets, 

Our gentleman never complains about high 
taxes, As a matter of fact, he doesn’t know 
anything about taxes except how to pay 
them. He rarely has a gripe about how 
Uncie Sam is running things. He figures 

t peace and Russia and the bomb are their 
Problems down in Washington and not his 
Worry about. He doesn’t vote. He rea- 
Sons that his one little vote is insignificant 
in the final outcome. Perhaps he never 
heard that President Johnson's political ca- 
was launched by the slim margine of 

87 votes. 

Once in a while our friend does have an 
idea of his own, but he won't discuss it or 
Write a letter to the editor or ask his friends 
What they think because he doesn't want to 
difer with the majority. Why, if he com- 
Plained, or voiced a few opinions no one 

ed, he might be considered a radical. 

Our subject reads the newspapers, though. 
If you don't believe me, ask him. He knows 

batting averages of every player on the 
Allstar team, but don't ask for the latest 
Unemployment figures, He is familiar with 
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the daily testimony of the current Senate 
investigations but is ignorant of the results 
of the recent negotiations between General 
Taylor and Premier Huong in Vietnam. 

He can excitedly relate Li'l Abner’s harrow- 
ing escape on Sadie Hawkins’ Day but the 
escape mission of the United States-Belglan 
paratroopers in the Congo leaves him with an 
empty gaze. 

Rightly speaking, our citizen is failing 
himself as well as his country. He, like 
many others, finds it easier to let his duties 
as a citizen slip into the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government, finds it easier not to vote 
than to carefully choose responsible leaders, 
finds it easier once the leaders are in office 
to ignore them instead of telling them how 
he feels on national issues. 

Yes, he and millions like him have found 
the easy road. But the easy road is not the 
road to liberty. The road to liberty is not a 
superhighway. It is a difficult terrain, 
masked by a heavy fog of indifference, which 
only the individual citizen can dispel for 
himself. 


The fog will lift when each citizen cares. 
This Nation was built by men who cared. A 
responsible citizen has the foresight to realize 
that what happens in one corner of our land 
today will resound throughout it tomorrow. 
Wherever injustices are allowed to continue 
within our borders, wherever there are 
church bombings, wherever the Senate must 
investigate indiscretions, wherever Neshoba 
County, Miss., murderers roam free to kill 
again, wherever these injustices exist in our 
land—-we cannot hope to deal successfully 
with international inequities that plague us, 
To be specific: The Berlin wall separating 
brother from brother, the ruthless murder of 
Dr. Carlson in the Congo, and the American 
library burned in Indonesia. 

If our citizen runs true to form, he doesn’t 
know about these occurrences and H he did, 
he wouldn't care. But our road to liberty 
starts with knowledge. Knowledge of the 
facts dispels the fog of indifference. With 
knowledge you can take a stand, you will be- 
come involved—an active citizen who cares. 

Then our country will no longer have to 
face the enemy within, but instead can 
present a strong united front to cope with 
dangers threatening from without. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
as you know, each year the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States con- 
ducts a “Voice of Democracy” contest. 
This year over 250,000 high school stu- 
dents participated in the contest com- 
peting for the four scholarships which 
are awarded as the top prize. 

The winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington, D.C., for 
the final judging as guest of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. I am sure all of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives join me in saluting this fine pro- 
gram. 

I submit for the Record the winning 
speech by Mr. Robert LaVerne Kloppen- 
burg, of Davenport, Iowa, who is a resi- 
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dent of my district., I am sure all of my 
fellow Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will find the essay most in- 
teresting: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP, 1964-65 


(By Robert LaVerne Kloppenburg, Davenport, 
Towa) 

Sir Edmund Hillary, when asked what in- 
spired him to climb Mount Everest, replied 
“It was a challenge.” And when asked what 
made it so challenging, he said, “It was 
there.“ A very noble attitude. A little 
strange, perhaps. But only when you don’t 
stop to think about it. For when you do 
think of it, you realize that everything is 
“there”, and, because it is there, it presents 
a challenge. The American frontier was 
there. The challenge of that vast wilderness 
was so great that it appeared to an entire 
colony of people. Appealed so greatly, in 
fact, that it, like Everest, was quickly con- 
quered. And space, the more modern chal- 
lenge. It, too, is quickly being conquered. 
You might even say, “Progress itself is a 
challenge that was met and conquered.” 

Yes, when you really think about it, a lot 
of people have recognized a lot of challenges, 
and a lot has been accomplished. Americans 
really love a challenge. 

But what about the areas in which in- 
terest lags? Areas such as citizenship, for 
example. Why does interest in citizenship 
lag? True, maybe it isn’t the most fascinat- 
ing subject to which we could devote our 
time. Or is it? Maybe there just isn't 
enough challenge to arouse any interest. Or 
is there? 

I feel, and I'm sure you would too, with a 
little thought, that there is a challenge to 
citizenship. Only, maybe this challenge is 
too obvious, too common, too much “there.” 
So much that it becomes so everyday that 
people no longer think about it. It is taken 
too much for granted. You see posters pro- 
claiming “Let’s put life back in our country,” 
and Let's put the action back in politics.” 
I say, “Let's put the challenge back in cit- 
izenship.” Let's get enough people aroused 
to do something. But How? Just exactly 
what is the challenge of citizenship? 

Basically, the challenges of citizenship are 
the same as those you meet in everyday life. 

The challenge of choice. Which political 
party has the soundest foundation and prin- 
ciples? Which set of ideas seem to be the 
best both for us and for our country? Which 
candidate is best qualified for office? 

There is the challenge of knowledge. The 
challenge to inform yourself of your duties, 
your rights, and your privileges. Learn 
what such words as “liberty,” “freedom,” 
and Justice“ mean. 

There is the challenge of your civic obliga- 
tion. Get out and contribute something, 
however insignificant. Do something, any- 
thing, that will in some way benefit your 
community. 

And perhaps most important, there is the 
challenge of respect. And respect is a chal- 
lenge, although it is one that most people 
seem to ignore rather than just fail to recog- 
nize. Respect the law. Respect the flag. 
Respect the government. But most of all, 
respect what these things stand for, and re- 
spect their purpose. 

These are the challenges of citizenship. 
Choose your attitude of allegiance. Know 
why you chose it. Support that attitude. 
But whatever you do, respect it. 

Citizenship most certainly is there, as are 
the challenges. And by living up to the name 
“American” you will be meeting the chal- 
lenges. You will be contributing to the 
growth of the greatest nation in history. 
And you will be fulfilling the role of the true 
American citizen. 
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Former Congressman Explains Views on 
Gold Reserve Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Los Angeles Times: 

From the Los Angeles Times, Mar. 5, 1965] 
FORMER, CONGRESSMAN EXPLAINS VIEWS ON 
GOLD RESERVE SITUATION 


Our gold reserye, easy to understand, is 
little understood. But it is extremely, almost 
vitally, important. 

The President is vigorously advocating the 
removal of the gold reserve for bank deposits, 
explaining that this is “in order to strengthen 
the dollar in international exchange.” 

This is completely inaccurate. The re- 
moval of the gold backing weakens the dollar, 
seriously, 

The proponents of the removal of gold 
backing are the same. people who advocated 
the removal of all gold reserve requirements 
including currency. This would throw us 
into a fiat money system, the weakest and 
most dangerous type of money Known to 
man. Lenin said the way to destroy a na- 
tion is to debauch its currency. 

In the opinion of many of the best eco- 
nomic authorities, the relatively low ratio of 
our monetary gold stock to our currency and 
bank deposits and the fears of other na- 
tions regarding the future value of our dol- 
lar arise from the profligate, extravagant, 
and reckless expansion of our nongold dol- 
lars, and also, of course, the widespread con- 
tention that gold is an unimportant or un- 
necessary element in a good monetary sys- 
tem. To weaken still further the quality of 
our dollar is to make even more dangerous 
the position in which our country now finds 
itself. x 

The dollar will become stronger only if 
we provide the basis for confidence in it, It 
must have the quality of integrity. To pro- 
vide this quality, the convertible gold stand- 
ard should be reinstituted at the present 
statutory rate of $35 per fine ounce of gold. 
Such action would cause the Government 
and banks to exercise greater restraint in 
the use of credit and other nongold substi- 
tutes, should induce the release, and addi- 
tion to our monetary gold stock, of a large 

of the $12 billion of gold presently 
earmarked for foreign account. Then gold 
would flow back into the United States. 

The solution to our balance-cf-payments 
problem lies not in such temporary palliatives 
and minor considerations as the limitation 
of imports by tourists, or the discouragement 
of voluntary capital investments abroad, 

The solution to the problem of restoring 
confidence in the dollar lies first in the bal- 
ancing of our Federal budget, a vitally im- 
portant matter; and second, the elimination 
or heavy reduction of foreign aid. 

Holding our spe to our income, thus 
balancing the budget, would restore the con- 
fidence of foreign bankers in the soundness 
of the dollar and they would cease to de- 
mand gold. 

Because foreign aid dollars are mostly 
spent here, some people claim that foreign 
aid is not a factor in our unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade and the outflow of gold. 

This also is completely inaccurate. Al- 
though most of the dollars are spent here, 
goods and services are sent overseas without 
any dollar return. This tremendously de- 
creases Our supply of goods and services (pro- 
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duction) without decreasing the demand 
therefor. Thus it’s highly inflationary. The 
free shipping out of our country of billions 
of dollars of production is the major cause 
of our unfavorable balance of payments. 
Encar W. HIESTAND, 
Former U.S. Representative, 


Plight of the American Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received a splendid letter from a 
valued constituent, Marvin Smith, of 
Route 3, Paducah, Tex., which expresses 
in detail the plight of the American 
farmer and the need for action by the 
Congress of the United States. 

I think I would like to share this bit of 
information with other Members of 
Congress, as well as the rest of the people 
in our great country. Hence I include 
a copy of the letter to which I refer: 

PADUCAH, TEX., 
February 22,1965. 
Congressman WALTER ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Mr. Rocers: This letter is written 
in direct protest of the plans of this admin- 
istration being made for the farmer. As 
long as I can remember and from the things 
my father and his father have said of the 
past, it has always been the Democratic ad- 
ministration which has gone to bat for the 
farmers and seen to it that they get a fair 
shake. They have given the farmers a fight- 
ing chance to survive the many obstacles, 
price squeezes, and various obstructions 
thrown at them by the Republicans (partic- 
ularly Mr, Ezra Taft Benson). 

The gradual reduction of prices in the past 
2 years on cotton and wheat will take under 
many good farmers, These, though not 
wheeler-dealers, in my opinion are the cream 
of the crop and truly the backbone of our 
Nation. They, under great pressure, are try- 
ing to raise a family, pay off land debts (some 
paying on debts incurred during drouth 
years past), and fighting the battle of in- 
creased prices of the equipment they need. 
The cattle-raising farmers are fighting the 
battle of trying to get as much as two-thirds 
the price for their cattle as they were getting 
when Mr. Benson was trying to help them 
go under. Mesnwhile, they must sit back 
and watch all the beef being imported to 
drive prices down eyen farther. 

These people Im speaking of are not the 
type people who would ask for or accept 
charity, They are simply asking for a fair 
price for what they have to sell. Their 
selling prices are all out of proportion to 
what they must pay for what they buy. 
They are asking for the opportunity to con- 
tinue in the only occupation they know that 
they may raise their children in Christian 
homes and give them the education necessary 
to mect the demands of our changing world. 

It seems that it would be better to help 
these farmers obtain higher parity (100 per- 
cent wouldn't be out of line) for their prod- 
ucts than to push 2% million farmers off the 
land and into breadlines in the cities—cities 
already overrun with unemployment, idie- 
ness, juvenile delinquency, and racial strife. 
These cities are burdened enough without 
such a migration as has never been seen 
before in this great country of ours. 
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The true farmers, family sized and larger 
would like to have the prices of their prod- 
ucts at a fair parity and their farm acres 
controlled to meet the needs of the U.S, and 
world markets. If it is necessary for farm- 
ers to sell their products at world market 
prices, the manufacturers products should 
be included at this same level. 

I farm (own and rent) 691 acres in Cottle 
County and have an investment of $52,000 
with 19 years of farming. With the present 
price reductions and those ot the last 2 years 
in cotton, wheat, and cattle prices it will not 
be long until. it will be impossible for me to 
break even. 

Your consideration, help, and support of 
the true, American farmers in this, their ight 
for survival, will be greatly appreciated. 
Without your help, it will just be a matter 
of time until the big combines, syndicates, 
and corporations will take over and the 
American farmer will be a thing of the past. 

Please let me know if there is anything 
I and my family can do at the local level. 

Sincerely, 
Marvin SMITH. 


Studies in Humanities Deserve Broader 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


oF IOWA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr, SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
for the benefit of my colleagues, there 
follows a fine statement of the necessity 
for a greater recognition of the field of 
humanities. I had introduced legisla- 
tion on the first day of this session to 
bolster Congressman WILLIAM S. MOOR- 
HEAD's fine efforts in this vital area. 

I feel that this editorial illustrátes the 
fine efforts to advance the horizons of 
the creative arts, languages, literature, 
history, and others, that have been made 
by the Iowa City Press-Citizen and the 
University of Iowa community. 

I applaud these efforts and am sure all 
of my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and others who read thé 
Record will read this editorial with great 
interest. 

[From the Iowa City Press-Citizen, Feb. 25 
1965] 
STUDIES IN HUMANITIES DESERVE BROADER 
SUPPORT 

America’s fascination with the scientific 
has opened a widening gap between finan- 
cial support for scholarly endeavor in these 
disciplines and that available for the arts 
and humanities. This imbalance has af- 
fected all aspects of the academic under- 
taking, funds to ald students in their grad- 
uate studies, support for established scholars 
pursuing a particular and promising line of 
inquiry into the unknown, grants for such 
facilities as libraries. 

To redress thig imbalance, an effort now 
is being made through the establishment of 
National Humanities Foundation, similar 
the National Science Foundation which plays 
so large a part today in advancing h 
of the natural and physical sciences, Such à 
humanities foundation would extend to such 
areas as the creative arts, languages, liters- 
ture, philosophy, history, law, and other 
the kind of governmental ald that for many 
years has gone to the sciences. It woul 
recognize the involvement of the entire na- 
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tional community in the store of 
knowledge and the transmitting of it in these 
areas in which man ponders himself as man. 

In this effort, a University of Iowa com- 
Mittee Is seeking to enlist the backing of 
Other members of the faculty and that of 
Other colleges and universities of the State. 

a letter to the faculty, the committee 
Points out that “the propriety and need for 
g support, both promotional and finan- 
for education, research, and creative pro- 
auction in the humanities and the arts 
y need to be pressed upon a university 
uch as ours.” It is fitting, too, that this 
University with particularly strong programs 
the creative arts and English should take 
a leading role in the effort to further under- 
Standings in these fields. 

The proposal as it exists now would pro- 
Vide es million for the foundation's first year 
Of operation, surely a small sum by present- 
Gay Federal standards, although one which 
Presumably would be increased. The foun- 
dation would be able to award scholarships 
and fellowships for graduate and postdoc- 

studies, grants for research, support for 
Publications, and sums for improving such 
ties as libraries. 

James A. Van Allen, the university's noted 
Physicist, once raised the question, as others 
have, of what we would say to another in- 

t life on some far-off star if communi- 

Cation were established. A national human- 

foundation does not deny the Impor- 

of science, of learning how to com- 

Municate with that galaxy beyond our own, 

it just affirms the importance of knowing, 
what we are going to say when we do. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, each 
Year the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States conducts a Voice of Democ- 
Tacy contest. This year over 250,000 
high school students participated in this 
Worthwhile contest. 

The winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington, D.C. 
for the final judging as a guest of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I am proud to place, in the RECORD, a 

of the winning speech from 
Florida’s winner, Miss Maria Richmond, 
A student at Dunedin High School, 
trict din, Fla. and a resident of my dis- 


The speech follows: 
THE CHALLENGE oF CITIZENSHIP 


(By Maria Richmond, Dunedin High School, 
Dunedin, Fla.) 

Noah Webster defines citizenship as “the 
tus of being a citizen.” Status implies an 
d ated position, and being a citizen of the 
Dited States is an elevated position. But 
is about the only general statement that 
be made. Attempts to define citizenship 
*Pecifically are made, but few are adequate, 
because it means many different things to 
y different people, and who is to judge 

ich interpretation is all inclusive? 
To the masses of people in socialistic coun- 
tries, American citizenship is an enigma 
Ucing countless questions which are 
rer answered. To the Communist leaders 
ls a stumbling block to world domination. 
the foreign refugee it is a coveted state, 
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difficult for an outsider to attain. To the 
peasant of an underdeveloped country it is 
“that helping hand across the sea.” But to 
too many Americans, it is too little. They 
seem to say citizenship is sending your child 
to a public school, getting your income tax 
in by April 15, and maybe 1 day a year giv- 
ing some thought to the old war heroes. 
They are right, but there is more. You will 
hear citizenship is serving on ‘the jury will- 
ingly, voting intelligently, being a good am- 
bassador wherever you are; and this is even 
more right. But there is more. 

It is up to us to give citizenship a real 
meaning, not by being able to give the well- 
turned phrase of some particularly eloquent 
statesman, but an individual meaning. 

There are many ways to do this. Learn 
about your America in yourown way. Forget 
for a minute the spacious skies, the amber 
waves of grain. Find your own particular 
beauty, and you will appreciate the beauty of 
your land. Forget for a minute the war 
heroes and learn of the unsung common 
man who went willingly into battle, and you 
will appreciate the spirit of America. Forget 
the mighty anthems and learn a simple song 
of the countryside, and you will understand 
the voice of America. 

Find something that is yours, yours to ap- 
preciate, yours to build upon, and you will 
discover the pride of citizenship: the pride 
of being an enigma, a stumbling block, s 
friendly hand across the sea. 

Find this land, this song, this common 
man; and you will have more than a social 
security number, more than even status. 
You will have a true citizenship in a great 
nation. 


PGA Tournament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, Westmore- 
land County, Pa., is looking forward to 
the coming August 12-15, when Laurel 
Valley Golf Club will be host to the 
Professional Golfers’ Association tourna- 
ment, I hope that many of my col- 
leagues will be able to visit us at-that 
time and that you will have an oppor- 
tunity to have a good look at our county 
and its diversified topography and scenic 
beauty. 

In recent years Westmoreland County 
has become the winter sports center of 
Pennsylvania, and we have always had a 
reputation as an outstanding summer 
vacation area. There are ample recrea- 
tion spots, good fishing, and modern 
hotels and motels high in the mountains 
and along our beautiful valleys. 

For the businessman who attends the 
PGA, here is a fine opportunity to con- 
sider sites in Westmoreland County for 
industrial development. Large parts of 
the county are underlain with rich 
bituminous coal reserves, there are 
ample water resources, and we are within 
proximity of some of the region’s largest 
consuming centers. A vigorous labor 
force, including workers with a wide 
variety of skills, completes the pattern 
which makes Westmoreland County so 
very attractive to processing and manu- 
facturing industries. 

Mr. Speaker, it is our understanding 
that Congress will try for an early August 
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adjournment. If any added incentive be 
needed, then I commend your attention 
to the PGA at Laurel Valley. Members 
of the Congress from the Middle West 
and Far West should plan on making the 
Ligonier area their first stop. It is less 
than a 5-hour drive via the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike or Lincoln Highway. 


Tribute to Samuel C. Bernstein 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, labor, busi- 
ness, and government leaders meet in 
Chicago this week to honor one of our 
State’s most distinguished public serv- 
ants, Mr. Samuel C. Bernstein. I am 
privileged to pay tribute to his 30 years 
of service to the State. Because of him, 
Illinois is a better place to live and a 
better place to work. 

He is best known to us as the father 
of the Illinois Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act, a feat that he accomplished 
while he was in his twenties. But that 
was only the beginning of his noteworthy 
career. He began as an expert in the 
field of employment security. However, 
his expertise was soon expanded to em- 
brace the wide spectrum of labor-man- 
agement relations and the constantly 
changing demands of our economy. He 
has ably served the Nation as well as the 
State. : 

After achieving honors at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Mr. Bernstein joined the 
Legislative Reference Bureau in the 
State capital at Springfield. There he 
drafted the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act, which became law in 1937. 
Upon passage of the law he became gen- 
eral counsel and rules and regulations 
Officer of the division organized to ad- 
minister it. After serving as assistant 
to the Commissioner of Placement and 
Unemployment Compensation, he ac- 
ceded to that post in 1942. He is now 
employment security administrator for 
the State, where he is responsible for the 
division of unemployment compensation, 
the Illinois State Employment Service, 
and the manpower development and 
training programs in Illinois. 

Mr. Bernstein has brought to his tasks 
a thorough understanding of the prob- 
lems of both labor and management. He 
has through he years consistently sought 
to improve services to both worker and 
employer. His humane approach to 
labor, coupled with his understanding of 
business requirements and his knowledge 
in the field of unemployment compensa- 
tion, have made Ilinois a leader among 
States in this complicated area. 

His work has gained him recognition 
beyond the confines of our State. He was 
president of the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies and has 

as a consultant to the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor on manpower pro- 
grams. In 1960 he was called to Wash- 
ington as an advisor to the President 
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and to the executive committee of the 
Governor’s Conference in the matter of 
unemployment benefits. He is a member 
of the Loyola University and University 
of Illinois advisory boards for their In- 
stitutes of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions. He has contributed many articles 
on the subject of employment security. 
And the State of Illinois has drawn on 
his talents for service as assistant direc- 
tor and acting director of labor. 

Joining in the testimonial to Mr. 
Bernstein's service of the past 30 years 
will be Goy. Otto Kerner; Mayor Richard 
J. Daley; Reuben G. Soderstrom, presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, AFL-CIO; Edwin C. Berry, execu- 
tive director of Chicago’s Urban League; 
Thomas Ayers, president, Common- 
wealth Edison Co.; and Marshall Kor- 
shak, trustee of the Metropolitan Sani- 
tary District of Greater Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, the Ilinois General As- 
sembly has seen fit to commend Mr. 
Bernstein. I submit its House Joint Res- 
olution 11, passed unanimously by the 
house last February 3 and the senate on 
February 9, as a fitting worthy tribute to 
an outstanding public servant, Samuel C. 
Bernstein. 

House Joint Resolution 11 follows: 

ILLINOIS House JOINT RESOLUTION 11 


Whereas for many years this State has 
benefited from the manifold contributions of 
Samuel C. Bernstein who presently serves 
as Administrator of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in the Illinois Department of 
Labor and as Manpower Development and 
Training Coordinator; and 

Whereas In 1937, he drafted the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act and was instrumen- 
tal in securing its passage, an effort which 
required tact, finesse and thorough mastery 
of a little understood subject; and 

Whereas Samuel C. Bernstein, as “father 
of the Unemployment Compensation Act" 
and commissioner of the division of une- 
employment compensation from 1942 to 1963 
worked ceaselessly to keep the division 
abreast of changing times and striking proof 
of his foresight and sagacity was shown dur- 
ing the recessions of 1957-58 and 1960-61 
when Illinois took these crises in stride while 
other States found themselves inadequately 
prepared; and 

Whereas his intellectual prowess coupled 
with a prevasive humaneness has gained for 
him the deep respect of his colleagues and 
this high regard is attested to by the pro- 
fusion of honors he has received including 
election to the presidency of the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agen- 
cles; and 

Whereas his prodigious talents have been 
recognized and drawn upon by the President 
of the United States for whom he served as 
advisor in 1960 and by the executive com- 
mittee of the Governor's Conference for 
which he served in the same capacity; and 

Whereas it is the policy of the general as- 
sembly to praise public officials from time to 
time so that the citizenry may be informed 
of their exemplary conduct and draw inspir- 
ation therefrom and Sam Bernstein through- 
out his life has represented all that is noble 
in personal, professional, and public con- 
duct: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
of the 74th General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois (the Senate concurring herein), 
That Samuel C. Bernstein be given our high- 
est commendation for his laudable work in 
the field of employment security and that a 
copy of this preamble and resolution be for- 
warded to Mr. Bernstein. 

CHAS. F. KERVIN, 
Clerk of the House.. 
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A Job Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Government is often drab and 
dry in its official publications, but some- 
times it is not. Today I want to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an out- 
standing, colorful, and lively publication 
being distributed by the General Services 
Administration to offer for sale a petro- 
chemical plant in Muskogee, Okla. 

The brochure GSA has prepared to 
offer this plant is imaginative in its de- 
sign and use of color and pictures. It is 
full of accurate information well pre- 
sented. It is an attractive publication 
which is sure to arouse interest in the 
plant wherever it is distributed. This 
is not a drab announcement of an offi- 
cial Government action, but an honest 
attempt to sell a quality facility at a 
good price, Any first-rate industrial real 
estate firm could be proud of this bro- 
chure, any top-flight chamber of com- 
merce would admire its presentation of 
the State of Oklahoma and the city of 
Muskogee. 

The plant being sold was operated by 
the Callery Chemical Co. for the U.S. 
Navy, and later the Air Force, to pro- 
duce high-energy boronhydride liquid 
fuels. It was in production for about 2 
years, and since then has been main- 
tained in like-new condition by a staff 
of maintenance workers. It consists of 
modern, efficient equipment for the pro- 
duction of gaseous ethylene, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon dioxide, set on a 
250-acre site on the Arkansas River, 
where commercial navigation will be 
available by 1970. Another 420 acres of 
adjoining, unimproved land will be sold 
separately. 

The plant, like the GSA brochure offer- 
ing it for sale, is not drab. It consists 
of attractive, landscaped buildings on an 
Arkansas River bottomland site, fenced, 
and brightly lighted with perimeter and 
street lights. 

It is served by a rail spur connecting 
with the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad with six loading and unloading 
points within the plant. Electric power— 
12,500 kilovolt-amperes—is provided di- 
rectly to the plant by the Oklahoma Gas 
and Electric Co., and up to 2,600 gallons 
per minute of water are supplied by the 
city of Muskogee through a 12-inch pipe- 
line. A nearly unlimited supply of nat- 
ural gas comes to the plant through a 
special Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. meter- 
ing station on the site. 

The plant is located in an area which 
is rapidly developing into a major in- 
dustrial center, and that development 
will be accelerated when the Arkansas 
River becomes navigable. The climate 
is mild, that city progressive, the labor 
supply abundant and willing, and the 
Oklahoma tax structure is tailored to 
the needs of new industry. 

All this information and much more 
is presented in the GSA brochure an- 
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nouncing the offering of the plant for 
sale. The brochure is attractive and well 
done, and it is an honest effort to sell & 
good property at a good price; an effort 
to retrieve for the Federal Government 
as much as possible of its investment in 
the plant. 


Teamwork Erases Keapuka’s Flood Scars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the sources of the strength and vitality 
of our great State of Hawaii, is and has 
been, the willingness of us all to 
one another, especially in times of chaos 
and disaster. That this great tradition 
has been upheld during the recent floods 
at Keapuka makes me feel that much 
prouder to be from Hawaii. 

Those individuals and organizations 
that unselfishly gave of their time and 
effort to help their neighbors in the 
restoration of Keapuka are to be com- 
mended for their concern and devotion. 
Communities throughout our country 
could do well to follow our example. 

With unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp an article which appeared in 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of February 
10, which calls attention to the team- 
work which was exhibited on 
oceasion: 

Teamwork Erases Keapuxa's Foo SCARS 
(By Joe Arakaki) 

Only 6 days ago, a sudden storm dumped 
more than 12 inches of rain in the Koolau 
Mountains, unleashing a flash flood which 
took two lives and damaged 43 homes and 30 
automobiles in Kaneohe's Keapuka sub- 
division. 

The flood inflicted more than $300,000 
damage in the subdivision alone. 

A glant tree floating down Waikalu® 
Stream past the subdivision caught on 
Luluku Road bridge and turned it into & 
dam. 

Residents of the 3-year-old subdivision, 
developed by Blackfield Enterprises, were 
shocked and in despair after the devastation . 

They had no fiood insurance. 

Early Thursday, the fleeing flood victims 
were evacuated by Hawaii National Guard 
and Kaneohe Marine Air Station vehicles. 

Keapuka was in a pitiful mess that day 
with debris, mud, and wreckage scatte! 
throughout the Apapane Street area. 

You would never know there was a flood 
there if you should visit Keapuka today. 

Within 2 days after the 50-mile-an-houf 
flood, most of the debris, mud, and wreckage 
were cleared away by volunteer workers, citY 
and county crews, and firemen. 

Help to the distressed area poured in from 
many areas. 

William Blackfield, president of Blackfield 
Enterprises, went into the scene Friday, sur- 
veyed damage in each home and expl 
avenues of relief. 

He had no legal responsibility, he said. 
but felt the homes should be rep 
soon as possible, 

Blackfield quickly organized and coordi- 
nated the work of restoring the flood ra 
community. 

Construction firms and labor unions joined 
hands in a massive volunteer effort Saturday: 
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By Sunday afternoon, all of the damaged 

Omes, except the one of a houseowner who 
Tefused assistance, were repaired. 

More than 250 volunteers assisted in the 
repair and cleanup project. 

Blackfield Enterprises, American Factors, 
and the AFL-CIO Building and Trades Coun- 
ell joined forces to repair the 43 water- 
Wrecked homes. È 

American Factors supplied bullding ma- 
terials, the unions provided the labor force, 
and Blackfield supplied equipment and men 
to supervise the repair work. 

Precut materials on hand to build the 
last 50 units of the 800-unit Keapuka tract 
facilitated repair work. 

By Saturday morning, packets of needed 
Materials were in front of each damaged 
home. Some 30 work crews were organized 
With Blackfield’s men, who were familiar 
With the tract, serving on each, and helping 
direct volunteer tradesmen from other firms 
and projects. 

All this work was done at no cost to the 

ners. 

Blackfield said today that “all structural 
damages“ have been repaired. 

“We finished the repair work within 17 
hours after we started work early Saturday,” 
he said. 

While volunteers were busy at work, the 

Cross and Salvation Army manned dis- 
aster headquarters to feed the army of vol- 
unteers. 

The Salvation Army also conducted a drive 
and collected bedding and mattresses for 
the fiood-stricken residents. 

The Keapuka Community Association re- 
Sponded in numbers, with over 100 members, 
to assist their grief-stricken neighbors. 

But the Keapuka story is not yet over. 

The repaired homes need painting and 

wns must be restored. 

Some of the painting work was done by 
18 of Blackfield’s men Sunday. 

Blackfield said that painting of the re- 
Paired homes and landscape work will be- 
gin Saturday with some 200 volunteers turn- 
ing out. 

The Painting Contractors Association of 
Hawall and the Paint Lacquer and Varnish 
5 jointly will carry out the painting 


The Outdoor Circle will make 150 trees 
avallable to the Keapuka residents to re- 
Store their damaged lawns and this job will 
be handled by volunteers from the commu- 
nity association. 

Blackfield added that J. A. Thompson and 
Son will furnish trucks and hauling equip- 
oe to transport topsoil into the subdi- 

on, 
Trousdale and Kaneohe Ranch 

. Will provide the topsoll, according to 

own employees will supervise the soil 
restoration project. 

Blackfield commented, “The damaged 

es will be restored to a better condition 
than their original State when all work has 
n completed.“ 

Of the joint efforts, Blackfield observed, “I 

have never in my life seen such a tremendous 
and demonstration of the aloha 
Spirit in all of my travels. 

“One house victim told me ‘I never 

thought I could rebuild my house in a year.“ 
He said off-duty policemen will handle 

5 during the painting and landscaping 


City Engineer Yoshio Kunimoto sald that 
he had about 150 city and county workers 
in the Keapuka area to assist in the clean- 
Up work. 

He reported that if the tree had caught in 
the Likelike Highway culvert, the damage to 
subdivision would have been worse. 

He feels the Luluku Road culvert was big 
enough to handle the floodwaters if it had 
Not been blocked by the big tree. 
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“The volunteers did a tremendous job of 
restoring the damaged homes,” he noted. 

Meanwhile, the Red Cross reported that 25 
Keapuka families so far have applied for 
Red Cross rehabilitation assistance. 

The Red Cross also provided food, shelter, 
clothing, household items and medical at- 
tention to flood victims during the emer- 
gency. 

Its disaster headquarters at Blackfleld's 
model home in Keapuka will be open from 
9 am. to 5 p.m. daily except Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

Also offering. free medical care to flood 
victims were physicians belonging to the 
Honolulu County Medical Society. 

In other developments, the Keapuka' Com- 
munity Association thus far has collected 
about $3,000 in contributions to ald the dis- 
aster victims. Half of this amount came 
from the association itself. 

COMMUNITY RESPONSE 

Keapuka flood victims say they are over- 
whelmed by the community response and aid 
offered them. 

Mrs, Helen Kosaka, whose home was one of 
the most severely damaged, said she is be- 
yond words to express her deep appreciation. 

“I just want to let everyone know how 
grateful I am for the help rendered,” she 
said. 

She is now staying with her niece and ex- 
pects to move back into her home as soon as 
she can replace damaged furnishings, 

Another flood victim, Aquilino Santos, 
said he moved to Keapuka from Kalihi last 
April. 

“We are proud to live in this community,” 
he said. “The community association mem- 
bers, who were complete strangers to us, 
came and offered all the help we needed. 

“You bet we will join the association,” he 
sald. 

Santos also praised the work of the Red 
Cross, which he described as a “great organi- 
zation.” 

Another Apapane Street resident, Ray- 
mond Hee, said, It was tremendous. Every- 
one helped.” 

ALSO GIVE AID 

Flood victims also received aid from the 
Hawaiian Electric Co. which repaired 
all electrical appliances up to $100 per fam- 
ily, and Ramsay, which repaired General 
Electric appliances damaged by the floods. 

Ramsay’s men spent all night Saturday re- 
pairing them and had them returned to the 
owners Sunday. 

Realty Mortgage Co., a Blackfield subsidi- 
ary, agreed to waive house payments to own- 
ers of damaged homes for several months, de- 
pending on individual family requirements. 

There were many other community and 
church groups assisting the flood victims. 
My faith in mankind has been rekindled,” 
summed up Blackfield. 


Outrage at Selma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 
Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in this 


- Congress of the United States nauseated 


with a profound sense of shame and out- 
rage over the recent events in Selma, 
Ala. 

I concur with sentiments expressed 
this day by the Washington Post in an 
editorial entitled “Outrage at Selma.” 
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So that none of my colleagues will miss 
the opportunity of reading this editorial, 
under unanimous consent, I include it in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

OUTRAGE AT SELMA 


The news from Selma, Ala., where police 
beat and mauled and gassed unarmed, help- 
less and unoffending citizens will shock and 
alarm the whole Nation. It is simply incon- 
ceivable that in this day and age, the police 
who have sworn to uphold the law and pro- 
tect the citizenry could resort, instead, to 
violent attacks upon them. 

Decent citizens will weep for the wronged 
and persecuted demonstrators, for the decent 
citizens of Alabama who must recoil in horror 
from the spectacle of sadism, for the good 
name of the Nation before the world. This 
brutality is the inevitable result of the in- 
tolerance fostered by an infamous State 
government that is without conscience or 
morals. 

The situation calls for more than mere 
reproach and anguish, but it is not easy to 
say what can be done to prevent the repeti- 
tion of this scandalous misuse of police power. 
Congress, as a beginning, must promptly pass 
legislation that will put into Federal hands 
the registration of voters that the Alabama 
authorities will continue to obstruct as long 
as they have any discretion. At least, such 
legislation will put beyond contest the rights 
that the Negro citizens have been trying to 
gain by demonstration. 


Extremist Groups: A Clear and Present 
Danger to Freedom and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers has recently pub- 
lished a booklet entitled “Extremist 
Groups: A Clear and Present Danger to 
Freedom and Democracy.” 

The danger of extremism from the left 
and right is ever present in this Nation. 
These groups pose a serious threat to our 
liberty and democratic institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include this booklet in the Recorp and 
commend it to the consideration of my 
colleagues: 

THe PTA WHERE Demcoracy Pnxvan s 

OPEN MEMBERSHIP 

PTA memberships, now about 12 million, 
represent a fair cross section of America. 

Membership is open to all who want to 
work for children and youth. There are 
no barriers of color, creed, occupation, or 
income. 

The PTA is nonsectarian and nonpartisan. 
No one is asked what his religious and politi- 
cal beliefs and affiliations are. 

The PTA ts an educational organization 
dedicated to promoting the welfare of chil- 
dren through home, school, church, and 
community. It welcomes all who want to 
learn more about children and act on their 
behalf. 

Procedures: The PTA practices * 
It welcomes dissent as well as assent. It does 
not Impose conformity to any doctrine or 
dogma except democracy. 

In the national organization, the State or- 
ganization, and the local association, the rule 
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is to abide by majority decisions and to re- 
spect the right of the minority to disagree 
and work for change. 

Unity and diversity: What brings us to- 
gether in the PTA—our common concern for 
children—is greater than anything that can 
divide us. Although there are bound to be 
differences of opinion where children and 
schools are concerned, PTA members are 
not youngsters who pick up their marbles and 
go home when they cannot have their way. 

PTA members can tolerate diversity and act 
with unity and enthusiasm on majority de- 
cisions. This is the democratic way, the 
PTA way. 

EXTREMIST GROUPS—BOTH OF THE RIGHT AND 
OF THE LEFT 


Most of us believe in the right of others 
to hold and to express views, even extreme 
ones, that differ from our own. 

Extremist groups try to stifle free expres- 
sion of views opposed to their own. 

Most of us believe that free access to in- 
formation and a diversity of opinions are 
essential in a democracy. 

Extremist groups try to purge school and 
public libraries of publications that are ob- 
jectionable to them. 

Most of us believe the public schools should 
not indoctrinate students in the political, 
economic, religious, or social views of any 


up. 

Extremist groups put pressures on schools 
to adopt courses and textbooks that refiect 
their views. 

Most of us believe that criticism of public 
institutions and officials is healthy, but that 
criticism should be informed, constructive, 
and based on facts. 

Extremist groups make irresponsible, ven- 
omous, and near-libelous attacks on indi- 
viduals, institutions, and organizations that 
disagree with them. 

Most of us believe that political, social, and 
economic change should be brought about by 
legal, democratic procedures, 

Extremist groups use coercion, intimida- 
tion, and even violence to prevent or force 
change. 

Most of us believe that patience, good will, 
and intelligent, cooperative effort are needed 
to deal with complicated issues and problems. 

Extremist groups are likely to believe there 
are easy, simple, fast solutions to complex 
problems and to advocate oversimplified, very 
often dangerous measures. 

Most of us believe in rule by the majority, 
subject to criticism by a loyal opposition. 

Extremist groups believe in rule by their 
own minority and label any opposition as 
disloyal. 

TACTIC OF EXTREMIST GROUPS 


Front groups: Extremist groups set up 
front organizations with high-sounding, pa- 
triotic names to promote their views. 

Free speakers: They offer to provide free 
speakers in order to spread their propaganda. 

Infiltration: They infiltrate democratic or- 
ganizations like the PTA and try to capture 
key positions like the program chairman- 
ship. 

They send representatives to meetings with 
prepared, loaded, unanswerable questions to 
harass speakers whose views differ from 
theirs. They prolong meetings so they can 
make minority decisions after the wornout 
majority has gone home. 

“Divide and conquer”: They try to dis- 
credit State and national organizations and 
create distrust of their leadership in order 
to isolate local associations and capture con- 
trol of them. 

They encourage irrelevant programs and 
debates over organizational details to dis- 
rupt the work of an organization and divert 
it from its own productive activities. 

Blacklisting and labeling: They probe into 
the personal history and political affiliations 
of educators, clergymen, and authors and 
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label as “subversive,” “un-American,” “radi- 
cal” those whose beliefs and affiliations differ 
from theirs. 

Hysteria and fear: They create fear and 
insecurity by highly emotional, inflammatory 
charges of subversive influences in schools, 
government, and community organizations. 

Coercion and intimidation: They threaten 
investigations of school administrators, 
teachers, librarians, and members of school 
and library boards who resist pressures for 
conformity to their views. 

Some groups use social ostracism, economic 
pressures, and even violence to silence dis- 
agreement and impose their views on a com- 
munity. 

Misrepresentation: They make false 
charges and use quotations taken out of 
context. 

They distribute smear literature and poi- 
son-pen pamphlets, usually imported from 
outside the community. 

WAYS TO COMBAT UNDEMOCRATIC PRESSURES ON 
PTA'S, SCHOOLS, AND LIBRARIES ` 

In the PTA appoint a committee to become 
informed on extremist groups, their front 
organizations, and their tactics. 

Devote a meeting to a factual report by the 
committee on extremist groups; their efforts 
to infiltrate PTA's and influence them to 
withdraw from the State and national orga- 
nizations; and their undemocratic pressures 
on schools and libraries, 

Establish the policy that resolutions and 
motions on controversial issues will not be 
voted on until the meeting following their 
introduction, This assures that the mem- 
bership can be alerted and all views on an 
issue can be fairly represented and heard. 

If someone comes up with a loaded, un- 
answerable question, ask him to rephrase it. 
Usually he cannot, because it is a canned 
question. 

Never mislay your sense of humor. A 
humorous remark has more than once pricked 
an inflated ballon, 

Set a definite, reasonable time for adjourn- 
ment. This assures that decisions will not 
be made by an extremist minority that out- 
stays the moderate majority. 

Look gift speakers in the mouth. Find out 
why they want to speak and whom they 
represent. 

Keep the community and the press sup- 
plied with facts about PTA purposes and 
projects. 

Schools urge school boards to do the 
foliowing: 

Have written statements of policy placing 
responsibility for curriculum decisions and 
selection of textbooks, films, pamphlets, and 
other teaching materials with teachers and 
educational administrative officials. 

Have an information program to sustain 
community understanding of these policies. 

Have clearly defined procedures for deal- 
ing with complaints on curriculum, books, 
and teachers. For example, require that 
charges and complaints be made in writing 
and signed by the complainant, referred to 
a special committee. and so on. 

Libraries urge library boards also to have 
written policies on book selection; a public 
education program; and definite procedures 
for handling complaints. 

Prepare in advance. Invite representatives 
from schools, churches, libraries, labor, in- 
dustry, press, radio, and TV to a meeting to 
consider sound, democratic ways of dealing 
with extremist pressures. 

Establish a joint committee for a contin- 
uing exchange of information and ideas. 

Conduct a joint, vigorous education cam- 
paign to make the community aware of the 
importance of freedom of speech and free- 
dom to réad, to teach, and to learn. 

If an attack comes. Bring it out in the 
open. 

Insist that charges and complaints be spe- 
cific, written, documented, and signed. 
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Ask the school board or library board to 
hold public hearings. 

Get full press, radio, and TV coverage. 

Seek advice and help from the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, your State 
congress, and from such groups as the State 
education association, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Library As- 
sociation, the National Council for Civic 
Responsibility, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the National Council of 
Teachers of Social Studies, and local and 
State colleges and universities. 


Voice of Democracy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States conducts a Voice of De- 
mocracy contest. 

This contest has become an American 
tradition for it perpetuates two of our 
proudest characteristics: patriotism and 
competiveness. It provides the young 
people of this country with an opportu- 
nity to express their ideas and ideals of 
what democracy is and should continue 
to mean to the citizens of the United 
States of America. 

This year over 250,000 high school stu- 
dents participated in the contest compet- 
ing for the four scholarships which are 
awarded as the top prizes. First prize 
is a $5,000 scholarship, second prize is 
$3,500, third prize is $2,500, and the 
fourth prize is $1,500. The winning con- 
testant from each State is brought to 
Washington, D.C., for the final judging 
as a guest of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Miss Mary Barbara Benedetto of Ma- 
con, Ga., who is a resident of our district, 
was the winner in the State of Georgia. 

The subject of Miss Benedetto's speech, 
“The Challenge of Citizenship,” sets 
forth justice as the ideal which best ex- 
presses the essence of what a good citi- 
zen should be. She explains that justice 
is more than an ideal: it is also a clear 
guide to how we may practice good citi- 
zenship by keeping “a proper balance 
between rights and duties, cherishing 
the rights, performing the duties, seeing 
the necessity of both for the good of 
society as a whole.” Setting aside ab- 
stract considerations, she goes straight 
to the practical message of her speech. 
We must, as good citizens, vote for men 
worthy of public office and participate 
fully in that occupation, however hum- 
drum it may seem, which best serves the 
good of the country. 

It is with pleasure that I include here- 
with Miss Benedetto’s winning speech: 
Tux CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP, 1964-65 
(By Mary Barbara Benedetto, Macon, Ga.) 

Since the scale is a means of judging th® 
equality of two things weight, it is a rather 
universal custom to show justice as a bal- 
ance—equality of men before God and before 
country. £ 
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Justice is one of the greatest challenges of 
Citizenship. In fact, it goes beyond all other 
ideals in expressing the essence of what a 
good citizen 18. 

To be a good citizen is to keep a proper 
balance between rights and duties, cherish- 
ing the rights, performing the duties, seeing 
the necessity of both for the good of society 
aea whole. 

What is this balance of rights and duties if 
Not a clear example of how justice should be 
Practiced? 

If we vote for a certain man only because 
we know he won't forget our vote when fu- 
ture appropriations are made, where is our 
Justice? However, we contend, a more honest 
vote might mean some loss to me, great or 
Small, a more conscientious yote might be 
the deciding factor buying a house, trading 
in a car, getting Tommy that electric train. 
But only a vote which helps put a worthy 
Man in office is worth my while if I under- 
Stand what it means to be a citizen of my 
country. 

But this is hard, we protest. 

When someone appeals to us for justice we 
are unashamedly callous. Should his plea be 
answered with tolerance and pity because we 
Wish to preserve peace on the home front or 
have face on the foreign scene? Yes, as- 
Suredily, but more essential, his appeal should 
be answered with real understanding and 
Sincere concern because we are citizens of our 
Country, a country which was founded and 
Still survives only because of man’s belief in 
the duty of brotherhood, not at all incom- 
Patible with his right to freedom, but rather 
& Necessary consequence of it. 

But this is hard, we protest. 

We protest that it is hard. But should it 

easy? Should we be content to take 
everything our country has to offer without 
Biving in return? Should we be protected, 
educated, and inspired without protecting, 
educating, and inspiring in turn? Can we be 
Satisfied with just living in our country at 
this time without living for our country par- 
ticularly at this time. 

If I am a capable engineer, my job is to 
build that bridge. If I am qualified to fill 
Bome public office, my job is to try to win that 
Office and do my best to fulfill it. If I have 
the tremendous ability to get a point across, 
My job is to teach. If I am accomplished in 
Painting, writing, or music, my job is to show 
Others the beauty and goodness of these 
Worthwhile endeavors. If personality ts my 

talent, my job is to bring about harmony 
in the daily affairs of men. 
can the valor be found that Plut- 
arch spoke of when he sald: “If all the world 
Were just, there would be no need of valor.” 
Tt can be found on the battlefield, certainly, 
but in the course of human affairs relatively 
few even see the battlefield at all. It is in the 
regular, dally doing, the perhaps humdrum 
&ctivities on which our country depends, that 
each of us shows whether or not he has the 
stamina and courage to keep our 
Country as strong and good as God intends it 
to be and as we wish it to be. 

How shall I, in justice, respond to God's 
Sift of my country if not with a wholehearted 
‘fort to make use of this gift to the best of 
My ability? 


Youngsters With a Cause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
Several years there has been so much 
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written and said on the subject of juve- 
nile delinquency and crime that it is easy 
to lose sight of the fact that the vast 
majority of our young people are decent, 
sensible, and thoroughly admirable. 

For this reason I read with special en- 
joyment an article in the “This Week” 
magazine of the Indianapolis Star for 
Sunday, March 7, 1965, recounting some 
of the remarkable activities of the 97 
percent of our young people who lead 
productive, interesting, and worthwhile 
lives. 

The article follows: 

YOUNGSTERS WITH A CAUSE 
(By Jean Libman Block) 

What do teenagers do for kicks? The 
ones you read about in screaming headlines 
steal cars, sniff glue, shoplift, smash plate- 
glass windows, smoke marihuana, and in- 
dulge in promiscuous sex play. These are 
the delinquents, yet they represent less than 
3 percent of all young people in their teens. 

What of the other 97 percent who rarely 
make the front page? They aren't news at 
all. Yet if you were to dig, as I did over 
the past weeks, into the interests and activi- 
ties of the livelier members of the anti- 
delinquency or nondelinquency set (there 
isn't even a word to describe the good kids); 
you would be atingle with excitement. 

They are involyed in everything—rockets, 
cancer research, their own hometown Peace 
Corps, organizing conferences on human 
rights, getting out the vote, rescuing flood 
victims, winning Olympic medals and sing- 
ing on a good-will tour of Europe. They 
do these things on their own or through 
organizations. For example, over 18 million 
boys and girls in all 50 States are American 
Red Cross Youth Volunteers. These teens 
help tn hospitals and orphanages, work with 
underprivileged and retarded children and 
participate in many other Red Cross activi- 
ties. But look at lots of others: 

Teen circus: Take the Wenatchee Youth 
Circus in Wenatchee, Wash., with high-wire 
acts, acrobats, and clowns, though no wild 
animals. “We can't get parents to house py- 
thons and tigers over the winter,” says Paul 
Pugh regretfully. He is both a local junior 
high principal and the impressario of the 
circus with a changing cast each year of 80 
boys and girls, mostly in their lower teens. 
The troupe, which has amassed $50,000 worth 
of equipment in the dozen years of its life, 
hits the road every summer to play at hospi- 
tals, fairs, and service organizations up and 
down the west coast and into Alaska. The 
show is nonprofit, but self-supporting. 
youngsters’ reward is the thrill of 
that gives them lithe, disciplined bodies that 
can soar through space 50 feet up in the great 
tent amid crescendos of applause from en- 
thralled spectators. 

Cancer researcher: Other youngsters look 
down instead of up. Rhea Keller spent part 
of her high school years in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
looking into a microscope. She was searching 
for cancer cells in the tissues of hamsters 
which she had treated with viruses. Because 
Rhea found what she was looking for and 
brought us all a tiny step closer to a cancer 
breakthrough, she was named a winner in the 
1964 Westinghouse science talent search, a 
nationwide competition in which 23,000 high 
school students took part. 

Science champs: In the same competition 
an Arizona boy tried to teach a rat to hiber- 
nate. (What if hibernation could be induced 
in man to increase his lifespan and get him 
through space travel?) A 17-year-old Nevada 
boy devised an entirely new chemical method 
for recovering precious silver from certain 
ores. And a 17-year-old New Jersey girl fig- 
ured out how to induce sleep in a cat by 
beaming an electrical wave pattern at a 
particular part of its brain. 
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Indian volunteers: Now, let's meet some of 
the least privileged of all our young people— 
American Indians. In Arizona the Papagos, 
known as the Desert People, live in primi- 
tive conditions on an arid rangeland where 
summer temperatures reach 120°. Girls 
at the reservation school happened to 
read a novel called “Candy Stripers” which 
describes in fictional form the real work 
of the 200,000 girls in 2,000 hospitals 
throughout the Nation who act as hospital 
volunteer workers. 

The Papagos girls decided they wanted 
to be candy stripers. This was an astonish- 
ing decision because (a) Indian girls had 
never done service of this kind and (b) the 
tribal medicine man is held in higher re- 
gard by many of their families than the 
white man's doctor. With help from the 
Save the Children Foundation, 16 Papago 
girls sewed their own uniforms (turquoise 
instead of the usual pink to emphasize their 
Indian identity) and today are a familiar, 
friendly sight in the Indian hospital at 
Sells. As an extra dividend, the proud fami- 
lies of the girls have lessened their suspicion 
of modern medicine. 

Teen blood bank: A student at the West 
Morris Regional High School in New Jersey 
‘was seriously injured in a football accident 
and needed 14 pints of blood. There was 
no blood bank in the area, A panicky rush 
for last-minute donors went on while the 
boy's life hung in the balance. He was saved, 
but his classmates vowed, “Never again.” 
After school and on weekends they orga- 
nized a program for blood collection in 
conjunction with the American Red Cross, 
set a blood-donor day, lined up donors. 
worked as escorts and aids on the day of 
the collection, and used a staff and blood- 
mobile from the Red Cross in New York 
City. Now the whole community can breathe 
easier, with blood available on a few 
minutes’ notice. 

Hurricane helpers: In the wake of a 100- 
mile-an-hour hurricane in Lake Charles, La., 
members of the La Grange Senior High Key 
Club—the services club for boys that is spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis International—manned 
several small boats to fight their way through 
almost 30 miles of debris-laden waters to 
bring supplies to survivors. 

Authors: Junior high school Camp Fire 
Girls in Fayetteville, N.Y., created a tactile 
book of “The Three Bears" for blind children. 
They made paste-on bears from fur and for- 
ests from cedar sticks. “Invaluable,” re- 
ported teachers of the blind at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Babysitters: One Girl Scout troop in 
Mobile, Ala., trained its members to sit for 
physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. Scout Leader Mrs. Shepard Jerome, 
a registered nurse, sparked this program. 
Word spread, and 30 more girls trained to 
become REBS—Reliable Exceptional Baby- 
sitting Scouts. 

Singers: The Frankford, Pa., High School 
A Cappella Choir toured Scandinavia last 
summer. The 80 members each raised $275 
in cash but that was far short of the needed 
sum, so they collected 5,500 S&H Green 
Stamps books and were off. 

Show biz: 20 members of Fides Neighbor- 
hood House, located in a Washington, D.C., 
neighborhood where most families receive 
welfare, staged the musical show, “The 
Boy Friend.” It is hard for youngsters 
for whom responsibility and promptness have 
little meaning to submit to stagecraft dis- 
cipline. But these boys and girls were so 
good they made request appearances at area 
hospitals. 

In July 1962, Clairol, Inc., offered a course 
in grooming to a small group of girls in- 
vited by the Recreation t in 
Washington, D.C. Since then 2,000 girls in 
17 cities have gone through its program in 
teenage leadership. Recently, as I watched 
the graduates of the course in East Harlem 
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stage a musical review and fashion show, I 
felt these girls had had a glimpse of wider 
horizons. 

Volunteers: Last summer, in 168 of the 
Nation's veterans’ hospitals, hundreds of 
boys and girls gave up thousands of vacation 
hours to work in pharmacies and labora- 
tories and act as escorts in nursing service. 
“Without them, we'd have a terrible time 
scheduling summer vacations,” reported a 
hospital director. 

Job front: Youthpower, Inc.. a group of 
some 87 youngsters, Lined up 1,300 summer 
jobs for fellow teenagers in the Milwaukee 
area. The energetic youngsters founded a 
sales clinic and made 95 placements after 
one clinic. The idea for Youthpower was 
put forth by Elmer L. Winter, president of 
Manpower, Inc., when he heard predictions 
that 14,000 local young people would be 
unemployed during the summer. 

Boy of the Year: The Boys’ Clubs of 
America, with over 600,000 members, send a 
Boy of the Year to the White House annually. 
Last year’s winner was Mike Rapinchuk, from 
Phoenix, Ariz., who climbs mountains, swims 
a mile each day, skindives, and has a 
straight A average. His father died when he 
was a baby, and he has had part-time jobs to 
help his working mother since he was old 
enough to run errands. “Young people must 
learn to get along with one another,” Mike 
told a reporter. “After all, we're the ones 
who are going to live In this world.” 

And many more: Then, there are the thou- 
sands of newspaper carrier boys who help 
support their families or earn college money, 
the 4-H’ers who raise cattle and crops, the 
Junior Achievers, the Future Nurses, the 
young people in church and mission work. 
Also the young civil rightists, the high school 
senior girls who participate in General Mills’ 
annual search for the Betty Crocker All- 
American Homemaker of Tomorrow, the exu- 
berant ballplayers in all the youthful leagues 
and the individual sports stars, like 17-year- 
old Donna de Varona, winner of two gold 
medals for swimming in this year’s Olympics. 

These teenagers are the ones the Reverend 
William H. Miller of the national missions of 
the United Presbyterian Church, calls the 
“rebels with a cause.” 

These boys and girls find adventure and 
excitement in what they're doing. They lose 
themselves so completely in their projects 
that it takes strong parental effort to get 
them home to dinner or settled down to 
homework. The problem of these good kids 
is not enough time for all they want to do. 


Remarks Made by Mrs. Mae Gurevich, 
Vice Chairman, New York Democratic 
State Committee, March 1, 1965, at 
14th Annual Political Conference, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 28, 1965, I had the 
pleasure of participating in the 14th An- 
nual Political Conference of the New 
York Democratic State Committee spon- 
sored by the women’s division, Demo- 
cratic State Committee, Mrs. Mae Gure- 
vich, vice chairman, addressed the con- 
ference on March 1 and under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recoro, I 
include her address: 
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REMARKS MADE BY Mrs. Max Gurevicu, VICE 
CHAIRMAN New YORK DEMOCRATIC STATE 
COMMITTEE, 14TH ANNUAL POLITICAL CON- 
FERENCE 


The opportunity to come before you at this 
time and at this place each year is one of the 
most pleasurable and rewarding of the many 
responsibilities related to my office. The 
occasion of our annual conference affords me 
the privilege of renewing old friendships, 
making new ones, and thanking all of you 
who serve so well the Democratic Party and, 
thereby, the public good. In this singular 
year of Democratic triumphs, it {s appro- 
priate that I not only repeat my expressions 
of gratitude, but extend to you my warmest 
congratulations for a job well done—for by 
your efforts as women and your participa- 
tion as Democrats, you have helped to bring 
about the political climate essential to effect 
the changes vital to the needs of our State 
and to pace New York to the tempo of the 
Nation. 

The rising tide of party fortunes in this 
State is a tremendous satisfaction to us as 
leaders; the humanitarian considerations of 
the Democratic successes are the incentives 
to us as women. Throughout its long, tur- 
bulent history, the Democratic Party has 
concerned itself with humanity. With very 
few exceptions, all of our great Presidents 
have been Democrats. Although each one 
has left his own special impression on the 
Nation and the party, each was guided by 
the patterns of the past in meeting the needs 
of his own era and of the future. The con- 
tinulty of Democratic purpose for a better, 
healthier, happier life for everyone has re- 
sulted in the economic and political reforms, 
and social, educational, and scientific prog- 
ress in the United States. 

The Great Society has been buillding for 
173 years—ever since the Democratic Party 
came into being. 

The beneficence of the Democratic Party 
to the people of New York State is marked 
on the statutes. Some of the most enlight- 
ened social and economic laws of this State 
were passed through the vision and courage 
of our Democratic greats. These reforms 
Were accomplished in the face of the most 
dificult reactionary resistance. How many 
New Yorkers remember that a Republican- 
dominated assembly refused to join in the 
new nationwide system of social security? 
Gov. Herbert Lehman took his battle directly 
to the people. The social security law of 
this State was passed during his second ad- 
ministration. This is one of the many con- 
spicuous examples of the consistent stifling 
of growth and development in New York 
State by Republican-controlled legislatures. 
Tt is also a conspicuous example of the imag- 
ination and the spirit of our Democratic 
leadership. 

This concern for the dignity of the in- 
dividual, this belief that each human life 
is important, is fundamental Democratic 
principle and the basis for its deep appeal 
to women, for we sought the ballot not only 
to secure the elective franchise, but to use 
it as an instrument to improve life for our- 
selves and our families. The goals of the 
Great Society are bold, ambitious and chal- 
lenging. As women and as Democrats, we 
accept those challenges. We will endeavor 
to maintain the favorable atmosphere neces- 
sary to keep New York in uninterrupted step 
with the Nation. We have much to do and 
far to go—we must not fall back. 

We women face other chalienges, chal- 
lenges that have not been listed on the con- 
ference program, challenges for which we 
cannot call in Washington experts, but which 
we must and do meet ourselves, in our own 
way. Fortunately, we have very powerful 
and sympathetic friends: Our best friends 
have all been in Washington—in the White 
House. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed Frances 
Perkins the first woman to become a mem- 
ber of the President's Cabinet. John F. 
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Kennedy established the Commission on the 
Statutes of Women; and Lyndon B. Johnson 
called for an end to stag government. 

Suiting his deeds to his words, he placed 
women in some of the highest paid and most 
important jobs in Government. He told his 
Cabinet: “Providence has distributed brains 
and skills pretty evenly over our people, To 
conclude that women are unfitted to the 
risks of our historic society seems to me 
the equivalent of closing male eyes to fe- 
male facts.“ 

The facts are that we have been moving 
away from the genteel position usually ac- 
corded the lady politician. Our usefulness 
in politics is no longer a debatable ques- 
tion. We have been publicly acclaimed on 
both sides of the aisle. When our late be- 
loved President Kennedy defeated ‘Henry 
Cabot Lodge in the race for his senatorial 
seat in 1957, Lodge blamed it all “on those 
damned teas.” President Kennedy told an 
audience in 1960, that 1 woman is worth 10 
men in a campaign. 

We are very flattered and very proud of this 
acknowledgment. But, we have been appren- 
tices for 45 years, since the passage of the 
19th amendment. We have learned our craft 
well and we are ready to sit in the council 
halls, the statehouses and the Congress. 
Our ability to face facts, our capacity for 
hard work, our great talents for compromise, 
our intelligence and our dreams of a world 
at peace make us eminently suited to design 
the laws of this State and of this Nation. 

I want to see more women candidates for 
public office—I want to see more women 
making party policy. 

I leave you now with a quote from St. 
Augustine: “If God had designed woman 
as man’s master, He would have taken her 
from his head. * If, as his slave, He 
would have taken her from his feet * * *, 
But He designed her for his companion and 
equal! He took her from his side.“ 


Iowa Doctor Compares Medicare and 
Eldercare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
it has become quite apparent that the 
American public recognizes that many of 
our elder citizens are deprived of the se- 
curity and peace of mind that should be 
their due after a lifetime of work. With 
great anxiety these elder citizens face 
the prospect of a long illness which could 
easily wipe out their savings of a lifetime 
and force them into a life of poverty- 
There has developed a great demand oD 
the part of the American public for & 
sound program which will meet this 
pressing need. 

For a considerable length of time I 
have been carefully studying the prob- 
lem and the various proposals which 
have been offered as solutions, I have 
been most gratified that so many of my 
constituents in the First District of Iowa 
have taken the time to write and inform 
me of their views on this matter. These 
letters have been very helpful and in- 
formative. I would like to call to the 
attention of my fellow colleagues in the 
House of Representatives a particularly 
thoughtful letter which I have received 
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from a distinguished member of the med- 
ical profession, Dr. George Bedell. 

I believe consideration of this analysis 
by Dr. Bedell will assist those in and out 
of Congress in evaluating specific legis- 
lative proposals and help calm appraisal 
of this most important public policy 
Matter. 

The letter follows: 

Hon. JOHN R. ScHMIMHAUSER, 
Congress, First District of Iowa, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHMIDHAUSER: I have 
had an opportunity to review the medicare 
bill and the eldercare bill and have the fol- 
lowing comments. 

Medicare provides inpatient hospital bene- 
fits, nursing home benefits and outpatient 
diagnostic benefits for all persons age 65 and 
Over. It recognizes the fact that people in 
this age range have large medical problems 
and limited ability to pay for these prob- 
lems. It is a limited medical program, but 
it is deliberately so because it is designed 
to complement available medical programs. 
Medically indigent people have an opportu- 
nity to receive the rest of their medical care 

local or State welfare programs or 
through the Kerr-Milis program which is 
Primarily a program for the medically indi- 
gent. Middle class people will have an op- 
portunity to provide the rest of their medi- 
cal care either from their own financial re- 
Sources or from a combination of their own 
financial resources and insurance. If medi- 
Care were to pass, the insurance companies 
Would be able to write health insurance for 
People age 65 and over which would cover 
the medical services not provided for by the 
Medicare bill, mainly doctors’ fees, outpa- 
tient drugs, catastrophic hospitalization ex- 
Pense, and others at a cost which older peo- 
ple could afford to pay. 

The eldercare bill is designed to provide 
more extensive services than the medicare 
bill, but it is designed to provide these serv- 
ices to the medically indigent. There would 
be considerable duplication because most of 
these patients now being taken care of by 
county or State welfare or by Kerr-Mills 
would be eligible for benefits under the el- 
dercare plan. The definition of medical in- 
digency is relaxed slightly in that a patient's 
total resources are not taken into account 
in determining eligibility; only his income. 
However, from past experience the income 
at which an individual becomes eligible is 
Usually defined too narrowly. For example, 
in Iowa to qualify a single person must have 
an income of less than $1,500 per year. A 
married couple must have an income of less 
than $2,200 per year or $183 per month, The 
eldercare bill provides that eligible people 
mail in a certificate indicating that their in- 
come falls in this range. They will then be 
sent an insurance policy, either a Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield policy or a similar commercial 
policy which will provide for hospitalization, 
nursing home care, and physician’s fee. The 
AMA is claiming that eldercare will pay for 
drugs and that medicare won't, but I believe 
that this is a false claim. Both plans would 
Pay for inpatient drugs; neither plan would 
pay for drugs when the patient is an out- 
Patient. 

The effect on free choice of physicians: 
Both plans allow the patient free choice of 
physician and the physician free choice of 
hospitals: There is absolutely no difference 
between the two plans in this regard. The 
AMA is strongly insinuating that under 
medicare the patient will not have free choice 
ie ee but this claim is absolutely 

Effect on the patient: Medicare program is 
® program for all of the people. It will be 
Particularly useful for middle-class people 
who live on limited income who have always 
been self-supporting, who have never ac- 
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cepted welfare payments and who, because 
of Ul health find themselves unable to buy 
adequate hospitalization insurance at age 65. 
The eldercare proposal is designed and tall- 
ored mainly for the medically indigent per- 
son, Several programs are already operating 
for these people. It provides nothing for the 
middle-class citizen. There is a proposal in 
the bill that part of an insurance policy will 
be paid for people who have an income of 
more than the minimum limits at which a 
full insurance policy would be available. 
Exactly how this will work will vary con- 
siderably between States. As a general rule, 
the poorer States have the largest medical 
problems and they will not be in a position 
to meet the full needs since under elder- 
care part of the funds will come from the 
State and the program will be State admin- 
istered. 

Methods of financing: Medicare bill will be 
financed by an increase in social security 
taxes. After it has been in effect for some- 
time, it will operate much as a prepaid in- 
surance plan, everyone pays the same taxes 
and everyone receives the same benefits. 
This is a perfectly reasonable way to finance 
this sort of benefit. We have experience in 
this type of financing through the social se- 
curity program generally. The eldercare bill 
will be financed out of general tax revenues. 
It will operate as a Federal-State matching 

rogram. It will be up to the States to in- 
itiate legislation and to make appropriations 
before the program can go into effect. Ex- 
perience with Kerr-Mills has shown that 
States are slow to implement the program 
and that in many States the program is still 
inadequately implemented. 

Effect on the national economy: The medi- 
care program will have a positive effect on 
the national economy. It should give help 
to the States that need help the most by 
providing adequate hospitalization for sick, 
older people in some of our poorer States. 
Jobs will be provided for ancillary personnel 
and the national economy will be benefited. 
‘The eldercare program would have the same 
type of effect on the economy if it were ad- 
equately implemented. The problem is that 
in many States it will be inadequately imple- 
mented and since State appropriations will be 
needed in order to initiate the program and 
since State appropriations will govern the 
adequacy of the program it can be expected 
to lag in many States on both of these counts. 

Payment of physician's fees: The pro- 
ponents of the eldercare bill claims that it 
is superior to medicare because it will pay 
physician's fees. It will pay physicians for 
earing for medically indigent individuals. 
These individuals are taken care of now by 
city, county, and State hospitals. No charge 
is made for their medical care which is some 
of the best in the Nation. Therefore, it 
can be argued that payment is being urged 
for a service which is already provided and 
adequately financed, I believe that the medi- 
cally indigent in Iowa are receiving adequate 
physician’s services at the present time: The 
eldercare bill which provides that the phy- 
sicians be paid for these services will not 
render the services any better. On the other 
hand, the medicare bill which will pay hos- 
pital charges for a middle class individual 
will enable him to pay his doctor bills by 
himself. I feel that it is preferable that re- 
imbursement of physician’s services be left 
out of the medicare bill insofar as possible. 
The bill does provide that radiologists, pa- 
thologists and anesthesiologists who regu- 
larly bill through the hospital be paid. This 
is perfectly reasonable. 

Outpatient drugs: One serious deficiency 
of both bills is that patients who are taking 
expensive drugs as an outpatient have no 
coverage. Current insurance policies do not 
cover this medical expense. The patient is 
left to his own resources. I feel it would 
be wise to study a plan of providing out- 
patient drugs at a minimal cost to the pa- 
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tient over 65 with Federal money used to 
subsidize this expense. 

The American Medical Association posi- 
tion: The American Medical Association until 
approximately January 1, 1965, has argued 
that there is no need for this type of leg- 
islation. Within 1 week they did a com- 
plete turnabout and now admit that this 
type of legislation is needed, but they favor 
the eldercare plan over the medicare plan. 
At the present time the AMA is conducting 
an extensive advertising campaign. Al- 
though there are some valid arguments for 
eldercare it is unfortunate that the AMA 
is using deliberate distortions. For exam- 
ple, they claim the eldercare program will 
pay for drug bills and that medicare will 
not. In actuality there is no great difference 
between the two plans. The AMA implies 
that the quality of medical care will de- 
teriorate under the medicare plan. I would 
quote from an article by Donavon F. Ward, 
president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion entitled “How Eldercare Protects the 
Elderly in Need of Medical Care,” which ap- 
peared in the March 1965 Today's Health. 
Dr. Ward says, “Now what about the quality 
of care? As far as most physicians are con- 
cerned, this is the primary consideration. 
Doctors are convinced that the medicare 
tax bill, if passed into law, would have most 
serious effects. The quality of care is based 
primarily on the personal relationship be- 
tween the patient and the doctor. The 
patient selects the physician he likes to 
care for his health needs. The physicians 
know this, and this sharpens his feeling of 
personal responsibility to the patient who 
has sought him out. 

“It is this bond between patient and phy- 
sician that is the core of quality care. Doc- 
tors believe that Federal intervention, 
through the medicare proposal, would be the 
initial step in weakening this personal re- 
lationship.” This is a deliberate attempt to 
make people believe that under medicare the 
patient does not have free choice of physi- 
cians whereas under eldercare he does, This 
is false. Under both programs the patient 
has free choice of physicians and the physi- 
cian has free choice of the hospital in which 
he wishes to place his patient. 


Deductibles: The medicare bill provides 
that hospital services will be provided to the 
patient after he has paid for 1 day of hos- 
pitalization, It also provides that out- 
patient diagnostic services will be provided 
to the patient after he has paid $25. I feel 
that it is extremely important that the de- 
ductible portion be kept in the bill. It al- 
lows the patient to contribute to his medical 
expenses, I believe that Blue Cross has 
made a serious error in going to a full cover- 
age policy. Pull coverage implies that the 
patient can be admitted to the hospital and 
never pay a cent himself. This is the wrong 
principle, This is the principle that would 
be endorsed if the eldercare bill were passed. 
The American free enterprise system is 
served much better by having a deductible 
clause so that every time the patient incurs 
medical expenses he shares in the cost, 

Responsible legislation: Responsible legis- 
lation provides a service, but it also recog- 
nizes that to provide a service there must be 
a collection of tax money. The medicare 
proposal provides for services and it provides 
for the obtaining of tax revenue for these 
services. The eldercare proposal is a promise 
of service with no provision for where the 
tax money will be found. Since much of the 
tax money will need to come from State 
taxes the AMA can be quite sure that in 
many States the eldercare bill will be very 
-inadequately financed or will go into effect 
in name only. Because of this I believe it 18 
fair to label this legislation as irresponsible. 
It puts a burden on the State governments“ 
and on the Federal Government without 
making available to these governments in- 
creased revenues to provide these services, 
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I believe this sums up many of the dif- 
ferences between the two bills and giyes you 
a clear impression of why I strongly support 
the medicare bill. 
Very sincerely, 
GEORGE N, BEDELL, M.D. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. STAFFORD 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, as you 
know each year the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United Stats conducts a 
Voice of Democrarcy contest. Vermont’s 
winner this year is Miss Suzanna C. 
Shields, of Rutland. I am doubly proud 
in Suzanna’s accomplishment in that not 
only does she represent the great State 
of Vermont, but she also hails from my 
own hometown. It is my pleasure and 
honor to insert Suzanna’s fine inspira- 
tional speech in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 

[By Suzanne C. Shields, Rutland, Vt.] 

I am a citizen. I am a citizen of the 
United States of America. I am proud of my 
citizenship yet I haye done nothing to earn 
it. It became mine at birth, yet I wonder 
if I have met the challenge of citizenship 
enough to deserve this privilege. 

I have never fought for our country dur- 
ing it’s darkest hour in a war. I have never 
helped with writing a passage of our govern- 
ment documents, or with writing one of our 
important or minor laws. I wasn't with 
Ben Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and the 
others in Philadelphia for the writing and 
signing of the Declaration of Independence; 
I wasn’t among the Minute Men at Lexing- 
ton Green; I didn't fight under George Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge; I couldn’t eyen help 
when the great men of our country drew up 
the Constitution. I didn’t do battle for 
North or South during the terrible war that 
tore across the middle of our country and 
then united it again, stronger and more 

ul. I wasn't aboard the Lusitania, I 
didn’t have to live in trenches at the Marne 
River for months. I wasn't at Pearl Harbor; 
and I never knew of D-Day until I was old 
enough to read about it for myself. I've done 
nothing to help in the Cuban crisis, and 
Im not in Berlin helping refugees escape 
through the wall, or in Vietmam fighting 
for freedom and peace. 

Perhaps my life is not worth while and I 
don't deserve to be so proud of this citizen- 
ship. But I have almost all the rights of a 
full citizen. If I want to say that I think 
one man would have made a better presi- 
dent than another, I may do so, because I 
have the freedom of speech. If I want to 
write a letter to the editor of the local 
newspaper denouncing what is being done in 
some situation, I may do so, be- 
cause I have the freedom of the press. If 
I want to go to church on Saturday and 
follow a religion slightly different from 
others, I may, because I have the freedom of 
religion. I would still have the right to do 
all these things even if I were a minority of 
one. 

You have these rights, too. You have 
them and I haye them because we live in a 
free and democratic society. Yet in some 
parts of the world these freedoms are un- 
heard of. And I realize now that that is why 
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I must try to be a good and loyal citizen. I 
can appreciate and value my life under 
democracy when I realize how oppressed 
others around the world are. 

I know now why I must go to school and 
become educated, for only if I am learned 
can I become wise, and democracy is upheld 
be wise people. I know now why I must be- 
come familiar with our Government and all 
its functions, for only if I know its ways 
can I understand it and use it for myself 
and others. I know now why I must respect 
the rights, privileges, and properties of others 
for it is the only way to receive their respect 
in return. I know now why I must not 
be lazy or procrastinate, for a strong country 
is built by people who are willing to work 
and fight for what they believe. And when I 
become of age I will know why I must always 
try to select and vote for the most capable 
and most reliable man for the job. It is be- 
cause only a strong, wise, and uncorrupt gov- 
ernment headed by men and women with 
these characteristics, can function freely 
and properly for its people. And above all, 
I know why I must try to follow what I be- 
lieve—it is because only then will I have the 
faith, strength, and courage we all need to 
become better citizens. Now I know, I am 
ready to become a worthwhile member of 
my society, and in the best ways I can, 
deserve and meet the challenge of citizen- 
ship. 


Paupers in Uniform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
recently many members of the House 
Committee on Armed Services introduced 
legislation to increase the pay of our uni- 
formed services. If there are those who 
question the urgent necessity for such 
legislation, I would refer them to the 
March 1965 Reader's Digest and the ar- 
ticle, “Paupers in Uniform,” written by 
Francis and Katharine Drake. 

At a time when we are engaged in mili- 
tary operations in Vietnam, and when the 
entire world is filled with trouble spots, 
any one of which might erupt at any 
time, the posture of our military services 
is vital to every American. This article 
points out that “good hardware is of little 
use without good men,” and continued 
inadequate pay standards may cause us 
to lose our ablest and most skilled fight- 
ing men in the Nation. We cannot allow 
that to happen. Because of the signifi- 
cance of this problem, I include “Paupers 
in Uniform” in the Recorp so that all can 
have a better understanding of the prob- 
lem at which military pay increases are 
aimed. 

The article follows: 

PAUPERS IN UNIFORM 
(By Francis and Katharine Drake) 

(Nore.—A job for Congress: revise the mili- 
tary pay scale upward. The present low- 
wage policy damages the morale and effec- 
tiveness of our soldiers, sailors, and airmen; 
it also causes constant turnover of person- 
nel, thus wasting the taxpayers’ money.) 

The President's initiation of a crusade 
against poverty recently brought to light the 
plight of uncounted numbers of citizens who, 
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at a time of unprecedented national pros- 
perity, are unable to keep their heads above 
the financial disaster level. This spring the 
Nation is in for another shock, when the 
subject of military pay increases comes be- 
fore Congress. The American people will 
then get a good hard look at a situation that 
must fill all but the thickest-skinned citi- 
zen with a sense of shame: the financial 
plight of the men who protect our country. 

The fact is that thousands of American 
enlisted men on active duty, skilled yolun- 
teers who wear their country’s uniform with 
pride, are actually paupers in uniform, It 
Is ironic that the Government, which estab- 
lished poverty levels, is itself paying many 
of its uniformed men below these levels. 
Some soldiers, sailors, and airmen and their 
families are even being forced to accept re- 
lief. 

The Air Force, with 719,000 enlisted men 
and women, has just completed a survey and 
found (the figures can be tripled to get very 
rough totals for all services): (a) 5,000 Air 
Force men have received relief benefits; (b) 
55,000 more are technically eligible for relief 
but too proud to accept it: (c) 169,000 re- 
ceive basic pay below the Government pov- 
erty levels; (d) 148,000 men are t- 
ing in their meager spare time; and (e) 180,- 
000 Air Force wives work to support the 
family. 

Tt is a fact that a jet pilot, master of the 
skills involved in maneuvering supersonic 
planes, actually draws less pay than a Penta- 
gon messenger. 

LOST INVESTMENT 


Former Senator Kenneth Keating de- 
scribed the pay situation as “a disgraceful 
reward for those who have sworn to defend 
our country.” More than this, the low pay 
scale represents a great waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. When poverty forces the 
majority of highly skilled men out of the 
services after their first hitch, the result is 
a perpetual turnover. The Government 1s 
committed to the tremendous cost of train- 
ing new men who, in turn, will walk out. 
The total investment cost of training just 
one Air Force radar electronics specialist 
is $23,000; a ballistic-missile launch of- 
ficer, $49,140; a B-52 commander, $1,400,000; 
his crew, another $2 million. When these 
men quit, all that investment goes down the 
drain. 

Between 60 and 70 percent of all Air Force 
skilled enlisted men leave at the end of their 
first 4-year enlistment. Also, an average of 
54 percent of the officers separate at the 
earliest permitted date. In the past 5 years 
Army resignations have increased by more 
than 50 percent, Air Force by 137 percent. 

IN THE RED 


The case history of Joe Doakes, high-school 
graduate, age 19, comes closer to the rule 
than to the exception. Joe, motivated by 
patriotism, challenge, the promise of a fine 
technical education, begins his 4-year hitch 
as airman basic—pay: $78 a month, living in 
barracks with no allowances. Three years 
later he is Airman First Class Doakes, now 
a skilled electronics specialist, earning $194 
a month plus allowances, married, father of 
one child, expecting another—and in debt 
up to his ears. How, in 3 brief years. 
did Joe land himself in such a financial fx? 
The answer of course is: by marriage, (Our 
armed services today total 2,700,000 men in 
uniform; wives number about 1,500,000.) 

Ineligible because of lack of rank for base 
housing, he now receives $83 quarters allow- 
ance from the Government. Cheapest of- 
base lodgings he can find cost $107 a month, 
not including utilities, which average $30 a 
month more, Furnishing the apartment sets 
him back nearly $1,000. Commuting to base 
involves a secondhand car; repair and gas 
bills cost him $24 a month. During the last 
3 years Joe has had to move twice—and pay 
the family transporstation costs each time. 
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Government food allowance is $31.50 a month 
Or roughly 10 cents per person per meal for 
the three Doakes. Total pay, including all 
ces, is $308 a month. 
It boils down to this: the Doakes’ monthly 
t invariably balances in the red. 
Whenever he can, Joe moonlights, but un- 
Predictable duty hours make spare-time work 
irregular. The services, perpetually short of 
skilled men, are forced to hire civilian tech- 
representatives from private industry. 
Joe works alongside one of these, performing 
à duplicate job. The technical representa- 
tive earns $1,000 a month (plus generous 
e). Having spent $25,120 on Joe's 
training, the Air Force now presses him to re- 
enlist, offering a $779 re-up bonus. The 
technical representative tells him not to be 
ool, 
THOUSANDS OF JOES 


This is the sort of choice faced by thou- 
tands of young service couples each year. On 
the one side, pride, patriotism, the hope of 
otion; on the other, more money, shorter 

„ higher living, the freedom to change 
if opportunity beckons. 
“I'm quitting,” he says. 

Ot because I want to, but because I just 
Can't afford to stay in.” 

Multiply Joe by hundreds of thousands of 
Men in each service: it adds up to billions 
Of dollars a year wasted in unnecessary turn- 

—and a threat to our protective strength 

and the safety of our country. As Capt. Wil- 

A. Golden states in the Naval Institute 

gs: “It is now necessary to recog- 

Dize objectively that officers (and enlisted 

Men) cannnot be paid like busboys, worked 

Uke ‘feldhands and released like old, slow 
cks—it simply is not good business.” 

Today, our military are in danger of becom- 

forgotten men. The economy is leaving 
them so far behind that it is small wonder 
they are becoming disillusioned and embit- 
tered, unwilling to put up any longer with 
the status of second-class citizens. Many 
Will settle. for less pay than they can get in 
industry, for the privilege of serving their 
Country—but not if they going to be penal- 
ed for marrying young, and driven to live 
on charity handouts. 

How can we make a military career attrac- 
tive to the youth of America? The services, 
in mutual consultation, have defined the 

um improvements they believe 


BASIC PAY 


The study proposes an immediate pay in- 
of 16 percent for enlisted men with 


of Only 244 percent—of virtually no benefit 
to the lower ranks who needed it most.) 
de proposed Increases would average from 
12 a month for enlisted men, from 


PROMOTIONS 


This is a major grievance among service- 
Men, since, at present, a promotion with ac- 


le. Restrictions on the services’ author- 
to promote enlisted men deny deserved 
Otions, As a result, some highly quall- 
lower-grade enlisted men are doing 
fants’ work but receiving neither ser- 
ts' stripes nor sergeants’ pay. 
QUARTERS 
Housing has long been acknowledged by 
Con, Quar- 


mnel are readily available in 
Case of emergency, this commitment has 


i 
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never been properly honored. Below the 
rank of sergeant, virtually no serviceman 
is able to live on base if he is married. 
Instead, like the Doakes, hundreds of thou- 
sands of young service families dwell in 
civilian quarters, some adequate, some mis- 
erably substandard. Rent gouging in the 
vicinity of military bases is commonplace. 

The services’ proposal is to adjust basic 
quarters allowances to a more realistic 
amount. This is a stopgap. What is really 
needed is adequate base housing—which 
would cost the Government less in the long 
run. 

A cure lies in renewing the Capehart Hous- 
ing bill, which expired last year. That bill 
permitted the military to have houses built 
on base, or next to it, by civilian contrac- 
tors; to borow the cost from private lenders 
on FHA-secured 20-year mortgages; and pay 
these off out of congressional appropriations. 
The mortgage cost on a $17,500 unit is 
actually less than the average amount now 
paid out for a serviceman’s quarters allow- 
ance—and the Government ends by owning 
the house free and clear. While the gov- 
ernment cannot build all the 350,000 units 
needed, it can and should build more than 
the 3,000 at present under construction. 

But even with adequate housing, military 
paychecks can never compete with the wages 
of private industry. A petty officer in 
of the reactor aboard the crulser Long Beach 
earns $453 a month. His civilian counter- 
part aboard the Savannah rates $1,200. 

PRIVILEGES 

These represent the compensating fac- 
tors that traditionally bridge the gaps. 
Among them—counted as a part of service 
pay for 99 years—is the right to shop in 
commissaries, where the military can buy 
food at cost plus a surcharge of three per- 
cent. Well stocked at one time, post stores 
nowadays have only a quarter of the items 
available at supermarkets, operate only 40 
hours a week, carry no specials, no fancy 
items, and have long waiting lines; but say- 
ings amount roughly to $400 a year per 
family of four—a sum of critical importance, 

A questionnaire recently circulated among 
176,000 men in uniform reveals that 50 per- 
cent more enlisted men and 30 percent more 
officers would be obliged to leave the service 
if post shopping facilities were withdrawn 
and the $400 savings denied. Loss to the 
Government on commissary transactions 
amounts to roughly $40 a year per family, a 
sizable sum overall. But as Representative 
Craic Hosmenr, of California, points out: an 
increase of one-tenth of 1 percent in the re- 
enlistment rate would more than cancel out 
this Government red ink. 

Also, the Department of Defense has ac- 
knowledged that any attempt to replace 

savings with a pay raise would 
greatly exceed the Government cost in oper- 
ating base stores. Constant attacks on these 
and other privileges—base clubs, movies, etc., 
run by the men themselves at no cost to the 
Government—tend to make men quite in dis- 
gust. Anything that injures the military 
esprit de corps costs the Nation dearly. 

NEEDED: GOOD MEN 


Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara’s 
determination to run his Department as effi- 
ciently as a business has been much in the 
headlines. He has shown courage and inge- 
nuity in saving nearly $3 billion from our de- 
fense bill. Yet, in the words of Adm. David 
McDonald, the Chief of Naval Operations: 
“No other business in the world leans so 
heavily on manpower as does the military.” 
Good hardware is of little use without good 
men. 

The cost of the raise in pay and allowances 
for all services, in the military 
services’ study, is $811 million a year. 
Against this, savings would be realized. Pay 
and maintenance of our 2,700,000 men is 
about $15 billion a year; if, by retention of 
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experienced men, the total manpower re- 

quirement could be reduced by only 10 per- 

sy the savings would exceed the pay raise 
ar. 

In the last analysis, the hope for the mill- 
tary lies in the understanding and support of 
the public, whose welfare is directly con- 
cerned. To give servicemen the stepchild 
treatment is to tamper recklessly with the 
innermost fabric of military security. If 
through Indifference we cast loose the ablest 
and most skilled fighting men in the world, 
our future is indeed in jeopardy. 


Fred Rosenberg Dies on His 79th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in this day and age where people are con- 
stantly turning to the Government to 
assist in resolving some of the com- 
munity problems, I believe Mr. Fred 
Rosenberg of Santa Rosa, Calif., will 
stand as a symbol of what an energetic 
and dedicated individual can provide in 
the way of a stimulating influence for 
motivating people into action in a given 
community. In paraphrasing the late 
President Kennedy, it is not what your 
country can do for you, but what you can 
do for your country. Fred Rosenberg 
will always stand out as a living example 
of this credence. 

Fred Rosenberg has left an indelible 
mark on the Santa Rosa community 
with many unselfish philanthropic do- 
nations that have accrued to the benefit 
of many people—young and old. In 
most instances his donations and con- 
tributions were totally without publicity 
and in keeping with the great character 
of this fine country gentleman. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
want to present for the benefit of my 
colleagues a recent article in the Santa 
Rosa Press Democrat eulogizing Fred 
Rosenberg more adequately that I could 
Possibly describe. In presenting this 
written testimonial to Members of Con- 
gress and other readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I would hope that the 
Fred Rosenberg story could serve as a 
motivation for other people through the 
Nation similarly situated. Many com- 
munities throughout the country des- 
perately need this type of leadership as 
we seek means to advance social progress 
in the traditional American way. 

The article follows: 

FRED ROSENBERG DIES on His 79TH BIRTHDAY 

Fred S. Rosenberg, Santa Rosa's biggest 
taxpayer and a dominant figure in the de- 
velopment of Santa Rosa’s downtown area, 


died last night at a Santa Rosa hospital on 
his 79th birthday. 

Mr. Rosenberg had been hospitalized off 
and on since November. 

Mr. Rosenberg served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Santa Rosa Chamber of Com- 
merce; 5 years on the Santa Rosa Board of 
Public Utilities, and also served on Sonoma 
County grand juries. At the time of 
death he was a member of the Bank 
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America's advisory committee in Santa Rosa 
and vice president of the Santa Rosa Founda- 
tion under the Howarth Trust, which is re- 
sponsible for the development of the Lake 
Ralphine and Howarth Park area. 

In World War It Mr. Rosenberg served 2 
years on the State war ehest committee. 

Mr. Rosenberg and his family have been 
generous to Santa Rosa. In 1948 they do- 
nated land valued at $15,000 to Santa Rosa's 
Memorial Hospital. On the left of the side- 
walk at the main entrance to the hospital 
from Montgomery Drive can be seen the 
drinking fountain and plaque memorialized 
to Max and Emilia Rosenberg. 

The Rosenberg family also donated $5,000 
to the Santa Rosa Foundation for Santa 
Rosa Junior College scholarships, and last 
year Mr. and Mrs, Rosenberg donated the 
$100,000 Tower Theater property adjacent to 
the old library to the city to extend the new 
library site. 

During the postwar years Mr. and Mrs, 
Rosenberg did some traveling. Following a 
trip to Europe where they were particularly 
impressed with city beautification accom- 
plished through tree plantings, they decided 
that Santa Rosa too would benefit if trees 
were planted alongside downtown streets. 

Mr. Rosenberg himself persuaded the city 
government to adopt a tree-planting pro- 
gram leading to the tree that are now on 
Fourth and Fifth Streets. 

TRIBUTES 


Today Santa Rosa leaders paid tribute to 
the role fo Mr. Rosenberg in the development 
of the community. 

“I learned with great sadness this morning 
of the death of my friend and highly re- 
spected fellow citizen, Pred Rosenberg,“ said 
retired Sonoma County Superior Court Judge 
Hilliard Comstock. 

“For many years I have been intimately 
associated with him, socially, professionally, 
and in many civic activities. I can thank of 
no one in our community who has through- 
out the years contributed more to Santa 
Rosa's growth and progress. 

“The same should be said of his father, 
the late Max Rosenberg, the other members 
of the Rosenberg family, and particularly his 
loyal and beloved wife, Jessie, who has been 
quietly by his side furnishing the motiva- 
tion for so many fine things that have been 
done for our community such as the dona- 
tion for the library site, the of the 
original Santa Rosa Memorial Hospital site, 
the tree planting in the downtown area and 
countless other acts of unselfish activity for 
the city they loved so well. The commu- 
nity has suffered a great loss. 

“I share Santa Rosa's sadness and grief 
at the passing of one of our most outstand- 
ing citizens,” said Mayor Dr. Robert Tuttle. 
"Mr. Rosenberg was a personal friend as 
well as one upon whom all Santa Rosans 
could rely. His innumerable contributions 
to the welfare and betterment of the people 
of the city of Santa Rosa will stand as a liv- 
ing testimony to his generous character. 

“It is rare that a community is fortunate 
enough to have had the benefit of a business 
leader as civic minded as Mr. Rosenberg. 
His wise counsel will be particularly missed 
by all of us in the city's legislative body. 

“I know I speak for all of my fellow citizens 
in expressing our deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Rosenberg and her family for their loss,” he 
concluded. 

“Fred Rosenberg’s passing means that an- 
other of our great merchants who helped 
develop Santa Rosa as a trading center has 
completed his work,” said Colin E. Camp- 
bell, manager of the Santa Rosa Downtown 
Development Association. 

“Had it not been for the experience and 
judgment forged by these men through good 
years, and depressions, Santa Rosa could be 
just another little town. Instead we have 
a fine city surrounded by fine shopping 
centers. 
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“I was privileged to know him as a friend 
and fellow merchant and to respect him for 
what he has done for Santa Rosa in many 
ways not generally known.” 

OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION 


Robert Bishop, another civic leader, noted 
that Mr. Rosenberg and his father were the 
builders of downtown Santa Rosa, and made 
an outstanding contribution to early Santa 
Rosa. 

“He was basically a very modest man and 
in his actions he did what he thought was 
right," Mr. Bishop said. “I had the privilege 
of knowing him for some 20 years, and found 
that he gave generously—without any pub- 
licity to charities and good causes.” 

“As I knew him,” said Thomas Cox, man- 
ager of the Greater Santa Rosa Chamber of 
Commerce, Fred Rosenberg was what I 
would call a real old conservative business- 
man. He did much for people without any 
fanfare or publicity, and our minutes show 
that both he and his father, Max, were good 
chamber of commerce people. 

“He was often misunderstood, but as a 
fellow Rotarian I got to know him quite well 
in the last few years and I liked him. His 
la vorite story to me was about the chamber 
secretary who had to go out and collect his 
own salary. One day I found in the minutes 
the man he was talking about was my friend, 
Walter Nagle, who was secretary in 1917.” 

Mr. Cox said that he hopes that Santa 
Rosa citizens “will see fit to place a plaque 
to his memory in the new public library” in 
recognition of Mr. and Mrs. Rosenberg’s gen- 
erous gift (the Tower Theater property) 
last year. 

“His part in helping the chamber of com- 
merce to raise funds for the Santa Rosa 
Memorial Hospital when the chamber people 
undertook that fundraising campaign is 
well known. He was one of the few men who 
was president of the chamber twice.” Mr. 
Cox said that included among these was 
Frank P, Doyle, father of the Golden Gate 
Bridge. “These men worked together to ac- 
complish much for Santa Rosa.” 

LONG HISTORY 


The Rosenberg family history stretches 
back to Santa Rosa's pioneer era prior to the 
turn of the century. 

Max Rosenberg—Fred's father—was a na- 
tive of Poland and traveled alone from Ger- 
many to California in 1885, joining his uncle, 
Wolf Rosenberg, who was running a clothing 
store in Healdsburg. This firm, which Is still 
in business, now goes under the name of 
Rosenberg & Bush and is owned by second 
generation family members, Ira and Garrett 
Rosenberg, both of Healdsburg. 

After working with his uncle for 2 years, 
Max sent for his wife, the former Emilia 
Silberstein and their infant son Fred, who 
had been living with her parents in Gollup, 
Germany. Then in 1887 Max left his uncle's 
Healdsburg business and in partnership with 
his younger brother, Isadore, opened a store 
at the corner of Third and Market Streets 
in San Francisco under the name of Rosen- 
berg Bros. 

The brothers were successful and branches 
were opened at Woodland and St. Helena. 
It was in 1895, while he was visiting Santa 
Rosa’s Rose Carnival—the last occasion when 
there were horse-drawn floats—that Max 
recognized the advantages of Santa Rosa's 
climate, as he had experienced health prob- 
lems in San Francisco’s fog. 

The following year he returned to Santa 
Rosa and opened a store known at the time 
as the Red Front. The San Francisco and 
St. Helena stores were discontinued, and his 
brother, Isadore; took over the Woodland 
business. 

Then came the earthquake and the fire of 
April 18, 1906, reducing the store to rubble. 
Temporary quarters were located on Men- 
docino Avenue. Then the store was moved 
to the corner of Fifth and B Streets, the alte 
of the Roxy Theater. 
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When the Overton Hotel Building was 
erected at Fourth and B Streets, Max took 
over the corner store. He was compelled to 
take over the entire ground floor of what 1s 
now the Santa Rosa Hotel. There was fierce 
competition with Roher & Einhorn, a de- 
partment store on the site of Hardesty’s 
Keegan Bros, and the White House. 

As for Fred Rosenberg's early life, he at- 
tended the old Fourth Street Elementary 
School at North and Fourth Streets, then 
Santa Rosa High School and finally Sweet's 
Business College. In his early teens he 
started his career in his father's store—first 
as an errand boy, then successively as ap- 
prentice salesman, salesman, buyer, and 
finally as manager. He was admitted 85 
partner to the business which was operated 
under the name of Rosenberg & Son. 

He was married 45 years ago to a San Fran- 
cisco girl, the former Jesse Fox. They 
their first home at Rose Court before moving 
to 824 Mendocino Avenue. 

The story is told that when Fred and his 
wife decided to move to their Mendocino 
Avenue property, his father shook his head, 
and said: “I think you're proposing to build 
too far away from the business." 

In 1924 the Rosenbergs decided to invest 
in an office building, although they recog- 
nized that it would.be unprofitable at that 
time. This project was the Rosenberg 
Building. Max explained their motive in 
this venture: They wanted to do something 
for Santa Rosa which had been so good to 
them. 

In the late twenties, with funds derived 
from their thriving business, they stepped UP 
thelr real estate operations. The formulā 
was to buy a good piece of business property: 
develop it, hold it on the basis of a good re- 
turn on the investment and then sell at 4 
substantial profit, 

Using these techniques the team built uP 
substantial real estate holdings in the Santa 
Rosa area. In the late twenties they ac- 
quired the land between D and E Streets 
going all the way back to Third St. and built 
Rosenberg's Department Store. 

They also acquired property along the 
south side of Fifth Street, including the old 
city firehouse, east of the White House's toy 
store entrance. 

On May 8, 1936, the store at Fifth and B 
Streets was destroyed by fire. It was fol- 
d idod ae ulre bs = 

ec acq as much as pos- 
sible on both sides of Fourth Peeti to Third 
Street and east to E Street. They were suc- 
cessful and on October 20, 1937, the present 
store at Fourth and D Streets was completed. 

The Rosenbergs were also active in 
estate purchases in San Francisco. One of 
their major buys was the Chancellor Hotel. 
opposite the St. Francis at Powell and Post. 

Max Rosenberg, who had been in retire- 
ment since his wife's death in 1931, died 
October 1, 1944, at the age of 84. In the in- 
ventory and appraisement filed in Sonoma 
County Superior Court in May 1947, bis 
estate was valued at $1,336,872.86 in the 
probate department. 

In December 1950, Fred Rosenberg pur - 
chased the Food City Market at 180 Sebas- 
topol Road for $50,000 which he described 88 
an investment because of the rapid gr 
in the Roseland district and also the open“ 
ing of an Exchange Bank office in that ares- 
At that time he also owned two other gro- 
cery store sites in downtown Santa Rosa- 

On May 14, 1951, Mr. Rosenberg sold Rosen- 
berg's Department Store which had con- 
tributed so much to the family fortune ſot 
a reported $1.5 million, but he retained own- 
ership of the building which is now | 
to the McNeany interests, 

When he handed over the keys of the store 
to the new owner, he commented: “Don't 
think you're going to lose me. I'm going t? 
hang around a long, long time.” 

Then in November the same year he an“ 
nounced that he had purchased the 150-roo™ 
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Occidental Hotel from the heirs of million- 
alre-phllanthropist Leonard Howarth. 

“My decision to buy the Occidental Hotel 
is a measure of my faith in the continuing 
Progress and future of our Santa Rosa,” he 
explained. 

“As a community we have not scratched 
the surface. I venture to predict that in the 
Next 10 years Santa Rosa’s population will 
double.” 

In August of 1952, when he announced an- 
Other of his continuing acquisitions—a prop- 
erty at 913 Fourth Street, which involved 
tearing down an old house and constructing 
a modern office building in its place—he ob- 
served that stores should make their own 
Provisions for parking,” despite the city’s off- 
Street parking program. 

On Mny 14, 1951, Fred Rosenberg sold 
Rosenberg’s Department Store to Joseph E. 
McNeany for $1,500,000. However, Mr. Rosen- 

rg retained ownership of the building 
Which is now leased to the McNeany interests. 

Mr. Rosenberg was trustee of the Max 

-Rosenberg estate, and he and his wife, Jessie, 
Were shareholders in Fred S. Enterprises and 
Occidental Hotel Properties, 

In addition he was past president of B'nai 
B'rith Lodge 846, and member for more than 
46 years; a member of Santa Rosa Masonic 
Lodge 57; a 50-year member of Santa Rosa 
Bodies Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite; 
the Aahmes Temple Shrine; Commonwealth 
Club of California; Santa Rosa Rotary Club; 
Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce; California 
State Chamber of Commerce; first president 
(1944) Santa Rosa Jewish Community Cen- 

+ vice president Santa Rosa Foundation; 
California Retailers Association; California 
War Chest, Inc. (1943-46). 

Chairman of Santa Rosa Citizens Commit- 
tee on Revenue and Finance (1946); Santa 
Rosa Memorial Hospital Drive Committee 
(1949); Sonoma County Hospital Advisory 

jon chairman (1952); Advisory Board 

for Registrants in the Selective Service Sys- 

of the United States, October 1940- 
1947. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRCINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
ORD the following speech on “The Chal- 

e of Citizenship,” prepared and de- 
ered by Mr. Charles H. Goodrich, of 
Huntington, W. Va., which is being ac- 
tively considered as the national winner 
ot the Veterans of Foreign Wars’ annual 
Contest on this subject. 

All of West Virginia is proud of Mr. 
Googrich's accomplishment. 

His speech follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Charles H. Goodrich, Huntington, W. Va.) 

Citizenship, unfortunately, does not mean 

the same thing the world over. When I say 
Citizenship,” we, in this country, are nat- 
Urally reminded of freedom, for the brand 
Of citizenship which each of us should live 
ls founded on and cannot exist without 

om. In other parts of the world, where 

om is restricted or even withheld, citi- 
2eNship loses its meaning and we might as 
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well give it the mame “existanceship” or 
“ownership.” 

The benefits of our type of citizenship 
are well known. Among the many blessings 
our country offers are freedom to order our 
lives, freedom to form and hold our own 
opinions, freedom to worship as we please, 
and many, many more. We are constantly 
reminded that along with the pleasure of 
these gifts goes a responsibility and a duty 
to preserve them. How can these responsi- 
bilities be carried out? How can we safe- 
guard our freedom? This is the challenge 
of citizenship. 

People who have accepted this challenge 
in the past are familiar to all of us. Among 
them are the freethinking nobles who dared 
defy tradition and force King John to sign 
Magna Carta. There was also a small group 
of plain, proud farmers who stood in the way 
of British regulars on Concord Bridge, and a 
devoted group of 55 men who risked their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, 
by signing the Declaration of Independence. 

Today, it is easy to forget what an ad- 
vantage freethinking and free enterprise 
gives us over nations where freedom is com- 
promised. It is Nkewise easy to recount the 
men of the past who have met freedom's 
challenges. Many citizens, however, which 
to know what we can do for our country now, 
what the challenge of citizenship is today. 
To gain appreciation of our freedoms, the 
formula is simply to enjoy them and to use 
them. We should take every opportunity to 
use our freedom not as a license, but as a lib- 
erty to be enjoyed, The danger in keeping 
our freedoms in reserve (something to fall 
back on) is that one day, when we need free- 
dom most, we may find nothing there. For 
instance, we should constantly and consci- 
entiously form opinions and express them at 
every opportunity. The only time many 
Americans bother to form opinions on public 
issues is a few weeks before election day in 
November. Even then, they merely vote and 
never bother to discuss the issues. I am 
not condemning this system; however, if the 
only way people express their opinions is by 
pulling a voting lever, this is keeping up on 
freedom of speech about as well as we would 
keep up on world events by reading a news- 
paper every 4 years, 

At the same time, we make and express 
our conscientious opinions, we should listen 


to what other people have to say. By listen- 


ing to others, our opinions become tempered 
with a sense of tolerance and understanding 
that comes from looking at all sides of a 
problem. Of course, the finest and most high 
minded of ideas do no good unless they are 
backed with action. For instance, if our 
State needs revenue to raise the quality of 
our schools, we should take action by work- 
ing for candidates who will support educa- 
tion, or better yet, run for office ourselves. 

Along with people who may temper our 
opinions, there are always those with whom 
we disagree completely. Since it Is important 
that the rights of a minority be protected, 
we might well adopt the attitude of Voltaire 
when he said: “I disapprove of what you 
say, but I will defend to the death your 
right to say it.” This type of chivalrous 
feeling, championing the rights of others, is 
the principle on which our country was 
founded. 

In closing, I would like to say that free- 
dom today depends on our ess to 
keep using our freedoms, not to hold them 
in reserve. It depends on our ability to 
look at all sides of a problem and let our 
opinions be tempered by those of others. 
Finally, it rests with our concern, not merely 
for our own rights, but for the rights of 
people who disagree with us. This is the 
challenge of citizenship. Keep our freedom 
from rusting with neglect. It is one of the 
few things that will never wear out with use. 
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Dutch Statement for Atlantic Unification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 2 a remarkable nonpartisan state- 
ment was issued by 28 leading states- 
men, business leaders, and professors of 
the Netherlands. It took the form of 
an open letter to Dutch Foreign Secre- 
tary Luns in which the Dutch Govern- 
ment was urged to give highest priority 
to strengthening the Atlantic commu- 
nity. It opposed political union of the 
six Common Market nations, basing op- 
position mainly on the attitude of Presi- 
dent de Gaulle of France as regards the 
United States. 

This statement makes it clear there 
is substantial support in the Netherlands 
for the development of an Atlantic com- 
munity and concern over the present 
tendency to develop a United States of 
Europe as a third force between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Here is the full text of the statement: 
OPEN LETTER TO THE NETHERLANDS MINISTER 

FOR FOREIGN Arrams 

The maintenance and strengthening of the 
Atlantic Alliance has been the cornerstone 
of Netherlands foreign policy since the North 
3 Treaty Organization came into be- 

g. 

This alliance is now being undermined 
and threatened owing to the direction in 
which the Europe of the Six is developing. 

The integration of Europe is also an essen- 
tial element of our foreign policy, but be- 
cause our country has always taken the posi- 
tion that this integration should actually 
strengthen the Atlantic Alliance, Holland is 
now faced with a serious choice between 
priorities. 

Holland has always striven to insure that 
the Brussels communities should be open to 
other nations. y 

In the sphere of economic integration, 
which Holland has always regarded as of 
particular importance for the realization of 
the ideal of a united Europe, our country 
has always endeavored to insure that the 
process of integration should not be limited 
to the Six, but that England and other 
across countries should also be brought 

Likewise in the political sphere Holland 
strives to bring these countries into the 
integration of Europe to insure the demo- 
cratic character and the political stability 
of the Europe of the future. 

As regards defense and the most important 
issues of international policy, on which de- 
pend the peace of the world, the basic con- 
ception of our policy has always been that 
our country, indeed the whole of Western 
Europe, can only be secure and strong in- 
side an Atlantic organization in which the 
full power of the United States of America 
comes into play. 

Holland has always rejected as disastrous 
the concept of a united as a third 
power between American and the Soviet 
Union. 

The undersigned fully suport the objec- 
tives of Netherlands policy, but they consider 
its realization to be in danger. 

The efforts to give the communities an 
open character received a heavy blow from 
the French veto of January 1963 against the 
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admission of the United Kingdom. It is clear 
that this veto was not exercised for eco- 
nomic, but exclusively for political reasons. 

The admission of the United Kingdom 
would certainly have constituted a guaran- 
tee for an Atlantic orientation of the proc- 
ess of European integration. 

The current French efforts to organize Eu- 
rope in the sphere of defense and foreign 
policy are, on the contrary, aimed at loosen- 
ing the links with the Anglo-Saxon countries 
and at pursuing a policy that is independent 
of the United States and the United King- 
dom. Moreover, this continental European 
policy is being pursued on the basis of the 
continuing sovereignty of the participating 
countries. Such a policy, which leads to the 
estrangement of the remaining NATO part- 
ners, represents a serious threat to the es- 
sential cohesion of the West. It leads to a 
revival of nationalism. It would seriously 
affect the ability of Europe to defend itself. 
It threatens the achievements of postwar 
Western cooperation. 

The process of erosion has already begun. 
A solution of the nuclear problem on an At- 
lantic basis has been postponed and, if ap- 
pearances are not deceptive, unhealthy ideas 
are spreading on an increasing scale about 
the role of Europe in Western cooperation. 

The positive results which are being 
achieved in the economic communities and 
which, as such, must be accounted very fa- 
vorable, are no adequate compensation for 
this. 

In the actual situation of today the un- 
dersigned urge that at the earliest possible 
point in any eventual discussion over politi- 
cal union a renewed demand should be made 
for the participation of the United Kingdom. 
Without wishing to underwrite the policy 
which United Kingdom governments have 
followed since 1945 with regard to European 
integration, they are convinced that it is in 
the interests of Europe that the United King- 
dom should be brought into the process of 
European integration. 

The United Kingdom Government has 
stated with all clarity that it wishes to take 
part in this political discussion, Moreover, 
as to all appearances this discussion will be 
conducted on a purely Intergovernmental 
basis, the undersigned see in the noninclu- 
sion of the United Kingdom a fresh proof 
of the disturbing development of events in 
Europe. For such a discussion, moreover, the 
Western European union would be the indi- 
cated forum. 

They entirely reject the setting up of a 
political union of the six on the basis of a 
treaty, if only because there Is no agreement 
between the six over the fundamental ob- 
jectives of foreign policy, specifically as re- 
gards the attitude toward the United States. 

For the same reasons they have grave mis- 
givings about an institutionalized examina- 
tion of this subject between the Six. 

They regard as unsound the argument that 
such an examination would offer a good op- 
portunity to expound the standvoint of the 
Five in relation to France. The events of re- 
cent years have sufficiently shown that the 
Fiye are not able to adopt a common stand- 
point. Fresh discussions by the Six would 
only lead to further concessions to France 
and a continuing cleavage of the Atlantic 
world, They likewise reject the inclusion of 
defense in such a discussion. Here also there 
is no identity of view regarding the founda- 
tions of a common policy, beside which the 
military potential is lacking for an inde- 
pendent European defenre system. 

The undersigned do not hesitate to affirm 
that the Europe of the Six cannot develop 
into an entity which can even get near to 
guaranteeing our security. 

Oniy NATO can do that, for thanks to the 
participation of the United States it forms 
the only framework within which defense 
can be effectively organized, and therefore 
the only one deserving consideration. 
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The attempt to detach defense policy from 
NATO and to bring it over into a continental 
European context would eventually cause the 
splitting up of the Western World, with all 
the resulting dangers both for our national 
and personal survival. The undersigned are 
in favor of a further development of military 
integration—also in the field of nuclear weap- 
ons—in an Atlantic context. 

The undersigned make an urgent appeal to 
the Government that in these coming 
months, in which such an important and 
perhaps decisive choice is to be made, it 
should hold with all its might to the basic 
principles of its policy and not allow Itself 
to be dragged along, under the label of Eu- 
ropean union, on a course which would cause 
irreparable damage to European in tion 
and to the cohesion of the Atlantic world. 

A strengthening of the links between 
Europe and America and concerted action by 
the countries joined together in NATO de- 
serve both now and in the future to retain 
the highest priority in Netherlands policy. 

The undersigned act in individual capac- 
ity. 

Prof. Dr. A. H. M. Albregts, Jhr. Dr. Fr. 

A. M, Alting von Geusau, S. J. van den 
Bergh, Prof. Dr. P. P. van Berkum, 

E. H. van der Beugel, Mr. P. M. H. 

Boven, Jhr. Mr. M. L. de Brauw, 
. D. A. Delprat, Mr. Dr. J. Donner, 
Mr. C. L. W. Fock, Prof. 
Gaay Fortman, Jhr. Mr. 
Gudegein, Prof. Dr. 
. J. H. de Graaff, Dr. 
L. de Jong. H. J. de 
Prof. Dr. J. Kymmell, C. J. van 

W. Baron Michiels van 
A. Middelhuis, Mr, J. J. 
L. J. Pieters, Prof. Mr. 
C. H. F. Polak, C. van de Poll, Drs. J. W. 
de Pous, Prof. Dr. J. E. de Quay, Dr. 
P. Rykens, Ir. K. Scholtens, Ir. C. 
StafMr. M. P. L. Steenberghe, Prof. Dr. 
J. Tinbergen, Jhr. Mr. A. W. L. Tjarda 
van Starkenborch, Drs. B. J. Udink, 
Mr, G, B, van Walsum, H. H. Wem- 
mers, and Prof. Dr. J. Zijistra. 
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Medical Chief Describes Expanding VA 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


E. TEAGUE 


HON. OLIN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the recent article appearing in 
the February 1 issue of U.S. Medicine 
by the Chief Medical Director of the 
Veterans’ Administration, Dr. Joseph H. 
MeNinch, in which he describes in some 
detail the medical program of the VA. 
I think the Members will find it of 
interest. 

MEDICAL CHIEF DESCRIBES EXPANDING VA 

PROGRAMS ‘ 
(By Joseph H. McNinch, M.D., Chief Medical 
Director, Veterans’ Administration) 

Since joining the VA in June 1963, I have 
become aware of the fact that many people 
in and out of Government know very little 
.about the VA medical program. This brief 
review will give some insight into what has 
been called the largest civilian medical serv- 
ice in the world. 

The U.S. Government has always assumed 
the responsibility for the medical care of 
service-connected disabilities of its veterans. 
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The various laws relating to the veteran 
benefits are consolidated under title 38 of 
the U.S. Code. Under the law the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, within limits of 
Veterans’ Administration facilities, may fur- 
nish such medical service as he finds to be 
reasonably necessary to any veteran for serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 

This medical care for service-connected 
disabilities may be on either an inpatient 
basis or outpatient basis. The law also au- 
thorizes the Administrator to furnish hos- 
pital care which he determines is needed to 
any veteran of any war for a non-service- 
connected disability if the veteran is unable 
to defray the expenses of necessary hospital 
care. This authority again is “within the 
limits of Veterans’ Administration facilities.” 

The Administrator Is also, within the limits 
of the VA facilities, authorized to furnish 
medical care to peacetime veterans whose 
discharge or release from military, naval or 
air service was for a disability incurred or 
aggravated in line of duty. 

Legislation recently enacted, Public Law 
88-450, also authorizes the VA to operate not 
less than 4,000 nursing home beds and, under 
certain conditions, to pay private nursing 
homes for the care of veterans discharged 
from VA hospitals. 

You may have noted that I have used the 
phrase, “within the limits of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities,” several times. There 
is no legal limit to the number of hospital 
beds the VA may construct or operate; how- 
ever, there has been established a presi- 
dential ceiling of 125,000 hospital beds. Cur- 
rently, the agency is operating approximately 
121,000 such beds. 

The full-time employees of the department 
of medicine and surgery, which number ap- 
proximately 130,000, are for the most em- 
ployed under the civil service system. How- 
ever, in 1946, the Congress enacted a law 
which removed physicians, dentists, and 
nurses from the classified system of the civil 
service. We in the VA commonly refer to 
them as title 38 personnel. 

A major reason for this action was the con- 
cept that the employment limitations of civil 
service, that is, a limited worksheet with 
additional pay for overtime was not con- 
ducive to a good medical service. Under title 
38, the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs has 
great authority in terms of appointment, 
promotion, and separation from employment 
of physicians, dentists, and nurses. 

The grades of these personnel are estab- 
lished by law and the salaries for each grade, - 
minimum and maximum, where applicable 
are likewise established by law. 

However, the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs determines the qualifications requ’ 
for appointment in any grade and for pro- 
motion, Separation from employment is de- 
termined under regulations promulgated by 
the Administrator. His decision in each case 
is final. 

The law also authorizes the Administrator 
to employ interns, residents, trainees, 
students in the medical support programs 
3 on a temporary full-time or part-time 

The Chief Medical Director with the ap“ 
proval of the Administrator (unless specifi- 
cally otherwise provided), promulgates all 
regulations necessary to the administration 
of the Department of Medicine and Surgery- 
Also, consistent with existing law, these reg” 
ulations include those relating to travel 
transportation of household goods and ef- 
fects, deductions from pay for quarters and 
subsistence, and the custody, use and preser- 
vation of records, papers, and property of the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

FACTS AND FIGURES 


A few facts and figures extracted from our 
1964 fiscal year experience may be of interest 
During the year we received 985,300 applica- 
tions for hospitalization. 
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This was 23,200 more than fiscal year 1963 
and 48,300 more than fiscal year 1962. Of 
the number applying in 1964, 634,300 were 
admitted to hospitals or about 65 percent. 
The remainder were found to be either in- 
eligible for or not requiring hospital care. 

During the year we operated 168 hospitals 
and a number of independent outpatient 
Clinics, The number of independent out- 
Patient clinics is gradually decreasing due 
to our present policy of consolidating these 
Clinics with hospitals in the belief that the 
Medical care provided improves in quality 
and operating economies are realized. 

The average number of patients trea 
daily in VA hospitals was approximately 
110,000, of which better than 50 percent were 
Psychiatric patients, the reminder equally 
divided between medicare and surgical pa- 
tients. 

I feel it necessary to point out that al- 

more than half of our beds at any 
One time were occupied by patients with 
Psychiatric problems, only 15 percent of the 
Patients treated in any one year are classified 
as psychiatric. The more rapid turnover of 
Medical and surgical patients accounts for 
this statistical result. 

I have mentioned previously that out- 
Patient care is limited to treatment of serv- 

ected disabilities. Although this is 
technically true, the VA has been authorized 
to work up patients scheduled for admission 
to hospitals on an outpatient basis and to 
follow up patients discharged from hospitals 
On a similar basis as a means of decreasing 
the length of hospitalization. 

To care for this patient load the VA had 
On duty as of June 30, 1964, 5,034 full-time 
Physicians, 2,707 noncareer residents, and 


384 career residents. I will mention resi-_ 


dents later on. Our nursing staff is 
approximately 15,000 in number. Altogether 
our total full time employment in the medi- 
Cal program is approximately 130,000, of 
Uach 3,000 are engaged in research activi- 

As many of you know, in 1946 the Vet- 
erans’ Administration began a program of 
affiliation with medical schools under the 
Concept that such affiliation would, through 

introduction of teaching programs and 
research, result in a high quality of medical 
Care in VA hospitals. This concept has 
Proven to be correct. 

We currently have some 88 hospitals which 
are affiliated with 78 medical schools. 

These affiliations range from those which 
are very close to those which are only loose 
in nature. The degree of aMiliation depends 
Upon the need of the school for clinical ma- 

and research facilities, upon the de- 
Bree of physical proximity between the school 
and the VA hospital, and upon atti- 
tudes of faculty members and VA staffs. 

We also have affiliation with dental schools, 
Schools of nursing, and with colleges which 
are graduating other health sciences per- 


The original concept of affiliation and 
training in 1946 related primarily to post- 
graduate training of physicians in the various 
Specialties as residents. The degree to 
Which this program expanded is indicated 
by the following list. In 1964 the following 
Personnel had some or all of their training 
in VA hospitals: 


cal interns 
Dental intern 
students: 
3d- and 4th-year clinical clerks... 6, 598 
lst- and 2d-year students 1.872 


Student nurses (basic training) 4,010 


nurses (advanced train- 
eaaa anr e a ae 347 
Clinical and counseling psychologists. 700 
work masters degree can- 
—: —— E 498 
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Dietetic intern 22 


Pharmacy intern«g „ 23 
Medical technologists__..-...-...--- 57 
Rehabilitation therapists 1, 104 
Residents tn hospital administration- 6 
Hospital librarians 13 
Nurse anesthetists 15 
Dental hygienists_-..-.....--- 60 


Dental .assistants_......._.---.--=-- 25 


This list shows that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, indeed, is participating in the 
training of a large segment of health sciences 
personne! of the Nation. 

Discussion about educational programs in 
the VA naturally brings up its corollary, 
medical research. Medical research in the 
VA is a mission-oriented program that is 
responsive to the needs of the veteran popu- 
lation. 

A large proportion of patients presently 
being serviced in VA hospitals and clinics 
are in the age group most affected by chronic 
diseases: cancer, emphysema, heart disease, 
stroke, diabetes, rheumatism, mental illness, 
and so on. This circumstance will mag- 
niñed as the veteran population continues 
to become older. We believe ourselves obli- 
gated to intensify our efforts to acquire more 
extensive knowledge of the causes of these 
diseases, their successful treatment, the re- 
duction of ensuing disability and, hopefully, 
their prevention. 

RESEARCH HAZARDS 


We recognize full well that direct research 
involves some hazards. However, as we 
pointed out in a presentation to the Com- 
mission on Heart Disease, Stroke and Can- 
cer, we believe it possible to orient our re- 
search problem within reasonable limits so 
that we do not sacrifice the creativity of the 
investigator or the quality of the research 
efforts. We have been able to attract investi- 
gators because of the unique opportunities 
we provide. 

Because a large number of our VA hos- 
pitals are located adjacent to medical col- 
leges they are staffed with competent full- 
time personnel in most of the physician and 
nonphysician specialties. Many of these 
professional people hold medical college fa- 
cility appointments and are able to practice 
and teach without the diversion of outside 
demands and presures. VA hospitals have a 
wide variety of clinical material, medical 
records, and unexcelled facilities for long- 
range followup. 

An important part of our research effort 


The clinical investigator program estab- 
lished in 1956 has the objective of encourag- 
ing talented young physicians to supplement 
their knowledge and skills in clinical medi- 
cine or surgery with an equal com 
in the science and technology from which 
medical practice is developed. 

It provides an opportunity for physicians 
who have completed their residency 
and have demonstrated their researchability 
to spend the major portion of the next 3-year 
period in research while they receive addi- 
tional professional, academic, and investiga- 
tor training. At the conclusion of this as- 
signment the physician has reached a level 
of accomplishment as an independent inves- 
tigator and Is qualified as an able teacher and 
clinician. 

SUCCESS DEMONSTRATED 


The success of this program is demon- 
strated by the fact that 78 percent of the 
graduates have remained in either the VA 
or an affiliated medical school with the 
greater number remaining in the VA. At 
present there are 74 clinical investigators 
working in 37 different VA hospitals. 
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The Research Associate program was es- 
tablished in those professional areas where 
there is a shortage of qualified personnel 
and an accompanying limitation of research 
interest. We place selected individuals in 
a research enyironment conducive to stimu- 
lating their professional and scientific 
growth. At present we are suppor Re- 
search Associate programs in the field of 
psychiatry, psychology, oral diseases; and 
pathology. 

In fiseal year 1964 our research effort was 
directed to 6,805 projects. Although classi- 
fication of systemwide research projects is 
difficult the diagnostic breakdown which fol- 
lows may be of interest: 


Infectious diseases (other than tuber- 


TT 206 
Cancer and allied diseases 501 
Disorders (endocrine, metabolic, nu- 

r cee neha ioe 550 
Diseases of blood and blood-forming 

ORB dai pane I aetna 289 
Mental, psychoneurotic, and be- 

havioral disorders 1,412 
Nervous system and sense organs....._ 443 
Cardiovascular diseases 767 
Respiratory diseases (TB and other) 602 
Gastrointestinal tract diseases 529 
Genitourinary diseases (genital dis- 

orders, kidney, ureter, bladder, dis- 

CRG Lr or a E 303 
Skin and connective tissue disorders. 103 
Musculoskeletal diseases 160 
Soca .. nra 122 
Miscellaneous (anesthesia, surgery, 

medicine, toxicity, and poisoning, 

TTT 403 
Basis Sclenoek.. 6 = ee 298 
Radiation usage and effects 117 

T 6, 805 


A fledgling effort in which I am especially 
interested is a program which we have called 
administrative research but which is closely 
allied to research and development activities 
in other agencies. It is conducted with a 
view of acquiring new knowledge in the field 
of hospital and hospital administration prac- 
tices where remunerative results, both short 
and long term, can be considered probable in 
such fields as better patient care, improved 
utilization of resources and monetary sav- 
ings. The program is carried out primarily 
by VA personnel such as management ana- 
lysts, industrial engineers and statisticians 
often in participation with universities, pri- 
vate institutions, and other Federal agencies. 

Some of the studies currently underway 
include the automated laboratory, the inten- 
sive care unit, a mechanized system for con- 
veying and filing outpatient records, and the 
use of nonprofessional assistants to supple- 
ment the personnel shortage in the social 
work field. 

DISABLED VETERANS 


The VA, of course, is well known for the 
contributions it has made in the field of car- 
ing for the disabled. Only a brief discussion 
of two important areas, paraplegia and pros- 
thetic and sensory aids, is possible in this 
paper. The VA program for the management 
of paraplegics had its inception at the end 
of World War II when an estimated 2,000 


We now have eight centers for the care of 
paraplegics and quadraplegics although a 
small number of paraplegics are cared for in 
many other hospitals. The management of 
these patients is twofold: definitive therapy 
and rehabilitation. The doctor (he may be 
an internist, physiatrist, or surgeon) serves 


veteran patient remarkable progress has been 
made. We have found, for instance, that 
seven out of every eight veterans can be re- 
stored to an existence outside the hospital. 
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Significant improvement has been made in 
the management of the urinary tract com- 
plications, decubiti and muscular spasms 
and contractures—to mention a few—so that 
mortality rates have fallen remarkably. 

The Veterans’ Administration continues to 
provide the leadership in prosthetics and sen- 
sory aids for which it has received worldwide 
acclaim since World War II. 

Prosthetics research continues in an effort 
to make available better hydraulic knee 
mechanisms for improvement in the galt of 
above-knee amputees. One such mechanism 
has already become avallable and is in wide 
use, with gratifying results reported by am- 
putees. 

In fiscal year 1964, clinical studies of am- 
putees using two additional types of hy- 
draulic systems were undertaken. While 
these activities have been carried on to im- 
prove the gait pattern of amputees during 
the swing phrase of walking, research efforts 
have also been undertaken on the problems 
in stance phase. 

continued on the development 
of hydraulic unit which will not only im- 
prove the swing phase of galt but will permit 
control during stance phase by providing 
stability and minimizing knee buckling . 

Research has begun during fiscal year 1964 
on the desirability of immediate post-surgi- 
cal fitting of protheses. The technique ap- 
pears to have several major physiological and 
psychological advantages. A significant out- 
come of this technique may be the almost 
immediate ambulation of the amputee, re- 
sulting in considcrably shorter periods of 
hospitalization. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is sponsoring research to develop and 
evaluate procedures and devices for use with 
the immediate post-operative fitting ap- 
proach. 

Studies have been continued by the VA 
Prosthetics Center on the use of n below- 
knee weight-bearing brace for unwelghting 
the leg in cases of malunions of the tibia 
and fibula, partially ankylosed ankles, and 
arthritic ankles and feet. 

The Center has also. developed a single- 
bar brace which has been used with reason- 
able success in fitting multiple sclerosis, 
paraplegia, and hemiplegia patients. By 
eliminating the medial bar, the weight and 
bulk of the brace are reduced. The bilateral 
brace wearer benefits particularly from the 
reduction in bulk since he may often need 
to wear other devices, such as urinary ap- 
pliances along the medial aspect of his leg. 

The contributions to medical knowledge 
which have been made in prosthetics, medi- 
cal research and administrative research have 
been enhanced by a system of annual con- 
ferences in the various specialities to which 
Clinicians and investigators, both inside and 
outside VA, are regularly invited. Por many 
of our programs it serves as a major mech- 
anism for exchange of information and plans 
for future progress on a VA-wide cooperative 


TRIPARTITE CARE 

Paramount in accomplishing our tripartite 
role of patient care, research and educa- 
tion, is a modern hospital system. Follow- 
ing the establishment of a 125,000 bed cell- 
ing the VA embarked upon a long range plan 
for replacement of our outmoded hospitals. 
The LRP takes into account both the migra- 
tion trend of the veteran population, and 
the need for enhanced working relationships 
with teaching installations in our urban 
medical centers. In cities such as Atlanta, 
Chicago, Miami (Fla.), Los Angeles, and 
Memphis, new hospitals in either the plan- 
ning or construction stage will be located 
near medical schools, thereby providing for 
greater cooperation in clinical practice, in- 
vestigation, and education. 

Selected hospitals will have linear accelera- 
tors, renal dialysis for chronic kidney dis- 
ease, special inhalation therapy for pulmo- 
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nary emphysema, and open heart surgery 
programs, 

Our new hospital at Columbia, Missouri, 
will have specialized teaching facilities for 
medical students and house officers. 

The new Washington, D.C., hospital, sched- 
uled to be activated in the next few months, 
has a special wing to study and evaluate 
new advances in hospital construction and 
systems management in a medical atmos- 
phere. 

From 1946 until 1960 the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration was exempted from the dual offices’ 
law which prohibited the employment of 
retired officers of the regular military services, 
except under certain conditions. Employ- 
ment by the VA was authorized, subject to 
the provisions of the dual compensation law 
however. 

This year the 88th Congress amended these 
laws and retired military personnel can be 
employed by the VA as well as by other gov- 
ernment agencies. Those of the regular 
services are authorized to recelve some por- 
tion of their retired pay as well as their 
normal Federal salary. 

During the period following World War IT, 
retired military medical officers played an 
important role in the development of the 
present VA medical service program. 

It is as yet too early to evaluate the impact 
of the new law which not only authorizes 
employment but in addition authorizes the 
receipt of some retired pay as well as normal 
salary. 

This brief description will give you some 
idea of the medical service provided for the 
veterans of wartime service. 


Association of U.S. Army Supports Armed 
Services Committee Military Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, with unanimous consent I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
position of the Association of the U.S. 
Army in support of the military pay bill 
which 34 member of the Armed Services 
Committee introduced last week: 

Rivers’ Pay BILL INTRODUCED 


Chairman L. MENDEL. Rivers of the House 
Armed Services Committee, and 38 other 
Representatives, including 33 of his commit- 
tee members, have introduced identical bills 
to increase the basic pay of all active duty 
military personnel by an average of 10.7 
percent at an annual cost of about $1 bil- 
lion. x 

Representative Rivers and his colleagues 
took their action without waiting for the 
recommendations of the special panel, ap- 
pointed early this year by President John- 
son to study military and Federal civilian 
pay problems. The Panel is scheduled to 
report its findings April 1. “Why further 
study is necessary is beyond me,” Mr. RIVERS 
explained. “The justification for a military 
pay raise needs no study.” 

Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, U.S. Army re- 
tired, president of AUSA, made it clear that 
the association was most gratified by this 
congressional support for a military pay raise. 
“If enacted, the Rivers bill would be a major 
step forward toward our objective on mili- 
tary pay and benefits as spelled out in Res- 
olution 11 adopted at our 1964 annual meet- 
ing.“ Gavin said. “It is most encouraging to 
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see such widespread recognition of the 
services’ need for early action to improve the 
pay of our service people.“ 

The bill calls for increases ranging from 
13 to 33 percent for enlisted personnel with 
less than 2 years’ service, or an average of 
818 a month. For more than 2 years’ enlisted 
service, the average increase would be 112 
percent or $28 a month. Officers with less 
than @ years’ service would get 22 percent 
more on the average, or $55 a month, and 
officers with more than 2 years’ service would 
receive an average increase of 6.4 percent 
or 842 a month. The increases in the bill are 
limited to basic pay. No changes are pro- 
vided in special pays and allowances, nor in 
retired service pay which under existing law 
is now tied to increases in cost of living as 
reported in the Consumer Price Index. 

In calculating his schedule of pro) 
new pay scales, Chairman Rivers said he 
took into consideration all elements of serv- 
ice compensation including major fringe 
benefits. He determined the total wages 
paid Federal Government employees per- 
forming the same general type of duties 
and with about the same level of responsi- 
bility as military personnel, adjusted these 
amounts to accommodate quarters and sub- 
sistence allowances, and the tax advantages 
they entail, and reduced the final amounts 
by the 6½ percent contribution that service 
personnel would have to pay toward retire- 
ment If they were civilian employees. 

Two other bills affecting military pay scales 
are also pending in Congress. One, intro- 
duced by Representative Henry B, GONZALES, 
would raise the subsistence allowances of 
both officers and enlisted men to 675 * 
month. Officers now receive $47.88 a month 
and enlisted men—when rations in kind are 
not available—$2.67 a day, or $3.42 a day 
when no Government messing facilities are 
available. ; 

The other pending pay bill applies only to 
enlisted men with under 2 years service and 
was introduced by Senator GAYLORD NELSON. 
It would benefit an estimated 888,000 men in 
the first 2-year category and would increasé 
their initial pay from $78 a month to $117 
a month with graduated increases for higher 
grades on a percentage basis equal to the in- 
creases granted those with more than 2 years 
service in the pay ralses of 1963 and 1964. 

Proposed military pay raises gained further 
support at a public panel discussion ar- 
ranged by a national publication in connec- 
tion with a current article on the same sub- 
ject. Composed of retired members of the 
three services, the panel found unanimous 
agreement that immediate pay boosts are 
necessary in the interests of national secu- 
rity. Brig Gen. S. L. A. Marshall, U.S. Army. 
retired, military writer and historian, was 
the moderator, and the Army members were 
Gen. George H. Decker, former Army Chief 
of Staff, who advocated a 10 percent in- 
crease, and Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, for- 
mer Chief of the Army's Ordnance Missile 
Command, who estimated that an increase 
of about 16 percent would be necessary. 

ARTHUR SYMONS, 
Colonel, U.S. Army, Retired, Secretary- 


Comprehensive Medical Program Is 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, substan- 
tial changes to broaden coverage an 
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Simplify administration of the Kerr- 
Mills medica] care program are proposed 
in a bill H.R. 3803 I have introduced. Al- 
though fundamentally an improvement 
of Kerr-Mills, it is referred to as elder- 
care. 

The bill would authorize Federal 
grants to the States on a matching basis 
to help persons 65 years of age and older 
Pay the cost of minimum-standard 
health insurance if they cannot afford it 
Otherwise. It would utilize private in- 
surance companies. 

Full medical expenses, hospital, nurs- 
ing, and doctor, would be covered. 
States would have discretion in choosing 
the type insurance desired, but the bill 
Would require that each policy be non- 
cancelable. 

To hold down cost and discourage 
abuse, I recommend that the States spec- 
ify policies which cover expenses exceed- 
ing $350 and with a top limit of $10,000. 
first $350 of cost, or expenses exceeding 

Persons financially unable to meet the 
first $350 of cost, or expenses exceeding 
$10,000, would be eligible to have these 
Costs met by the States under present 
Kerr-Mills authority. 

My bill eliminates family responsibility 
and the complicated formula now used 
in Ilinois to determine eligibility under 
Kerr-Mills, and would substitute a sim- 
ble certificate of income. 

Cost of insurance would be borne en- 
tirely by the Government for those elder- 
ly individuals whose income falls below 
limits set by each State. For individuals 
With incomes between the minimum and 
a maximum, the Government would pay 
a part of the cost on a sliding scale ac- 
cording to income. 

Individuals with income above the 
Maximum would pay the entire cost, but 
they would have the benefit of an in- 
come tax deduction for such payments, 
as well as statewide bargaining for the 
noncancellable health care policies. 

Under my bill, each State would have 
Wide latitude, but I recommend that the 
States contract with private companies 
for insurance with a $350 deductible fea- 
ture. This figure is about the average 
annual cost of medical care for those 
Over 65. 

My bill would provide that the insur- 
ance must be noncancellable. Several 
Private companies already offer policies 
With a similar deductible feature at an 
annual cost of about $140 and the broad 
Character of this program would proba- 
bly result in premiums of still lower cost. 

My proposal would provide complete 
Medical care coverage for those over 65, 
in contrast with the limited scope of 
the administration’s medical care pro- 
Posal. It would accomplish the com- 
plete coverage at about half the cost of 
the administration plan. 

If utilized by all citizens over 65, I 
estimate the total combined cost to 
State and Federal Governments would 
be $2.1 billion a year. Administration 
Officials have estimated that their pro- 
posal, which is limited to hospital and 
Some nursing services, would cost $3.7 
billion by 1975. 

My proposal could be fully imple- 
Mented and placed in operation this 
year, while the administration proposal 
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would not start until Jume 1966 and 
would not be fully operative until 1967. 

The administration proposal would be 
financed under social security payroll 
taxes, which hit low-income people hard. 
My proposal would be financed by gen- 
eral revenues, whose main source is pro- 
gressive income taxes. 

The administration proposal would 
cause such heavy new burdens as to 
threaten the solvency of the social se- 
curity fund. My bill would avoid this 
hazard. 

In order to eliminate completely the 
possibility that elderly people might be- 
come impoverished as the result of a long 
and expensive illness, I recommend that 
the State governments give considera- 
tion to a requirement that each citizen 
over 65 be covered by a private policy of 
minimum standard. This could be ac- 
complished through certification of 
coverage on State tax returns. If an 
individual over 65 did not certify cover- 
age, the State could buy a policy for him 
and tax him for the premium cost or 
whatever part of it, if any, his income 
level would indicate. 

This would meet problems caused by 
people who, through oversight or neglect, 
did not take out coverage themselves. 

My proposal would eliminate the 
family-responsibility requirement which 
has, I believe, proved to be a handicap 
under the present Kerr-Mills program. 

My proposal reflects a long period of 
study, analysis of health care problems 
of my own constituents, and consulta- 
tion with officials of the public welfare 
services in Illinois and members of the 
medical profession. 

For more than & year, I have conducted 
my own medical care referral service for 
the benefit of my constituents. During 
that time I have invited constituents to 
contact me if they know of anyone who 
is not getting proper medical care. 

This invitation has been publicized 
widely and has been repeated several 
times. From February 26, 1964, to Jan- 
uary 5, 1965, I received 341 letters. Only 
10 of these mentioned cases where a lack 
of medical care might exist. Through 
the cooperation of local doctors, these 
cases were checked out immediately. 
Only two were found to have substance, 
and care in those cases was provided. 

One hundred and three of the letters 
asked for general information about ex- 
isting health care services without stat- 
ing specific problems. Twenty-four took 
the opportunity to criticize a variety of 
things, such as social security, public aid, 
hospital costs, and doctor fees. 

The rest of the letters were from peo- 
ple who seemed to be receiving adequate 
medical care but were struggling to pay 
hospital and doctor bills or were trying 
to pay their parents’ bills while support- 
ing their own family. 

As the result of my referral service, a 
number of people became eligible for 
Kerr-Mills who were previously unaware 
of its existence. 

Information gained from the service 
convinced me that the present Kerr- 
Mills program is not adequate. 

First of all, the eligibility rules are too 
complicated and undoubtedly frighten 
many applicants. 
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Second, the requirement of family re- 
sponsibility, while a fine moral objective, 
causes the program to break down in 
many cases. 

Third, the fact that the program is 
handled through the Public Aid Com- 
mission, commonly known as the relief 
office, keeps some citizens from applying. 
Kerr-Mills was intended to keep people 
from going on relief because of medical 
costs, but it is handled by the same staff 
that handles relief cases. 

Text of H.R. 3803 follows: 

HR. 3803 ` 
A bill to amend titles I and XVI of the So- 
cial Security Act to liberalize the Federal- 

State programs of health care for the aged 

by authorizing any State to provide med- 

ical assistance for the aged to individuals 
eligible therefor (and assist in providing 
health care for other aged Individuals) un- 
der voluntary private health insurance 
plans, and to amend the Internal Revenue 

Code of 1954 to provide tax incentives to 

encourage prepayment health insurance 

for the aged 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Eldercare Act of 
1965". 

SECTION 1. (a) Title I of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED UNDER VOLUNTARY 
PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE PLANS 

“Sec. 7. (a)(1) A State plan approved 
under this title which includes medical as- 
sistance for the aged may, in the discretion of 
the State, provide such assistance in the form 
of premium payments made in accordance 
with subsection (c) for health insurance 
coverage under guaranteed renewable volun- 
tary private health insurance plans in addi- 
tion to providing such assistance in the man- 
ner otherwise specified in this title. For this 
purpose the State agency shall enter into 
such contracts and other arrangements with 
private insurance carriers as it deems appro- 
priate. 

“(2) The contracts entered into pursuant 
to paragraph (1) shall make available auen 
benefits (which, together with medical as- 
sistance for the aged made available under 
the other provisions of this title, shall meet 
the requirements of section 2(a)(11)(A)), 
established such periods or times (not less 
often than once each year) for enrollment, 
and contain or be subject to such other pro- 
visions as in the judgment of the State 
agency are necessary to carry out the purpose 
of this section. 

“(b) If a State plan provides medical as- 
sistance for the aged in the form of coverage 
under a health insurance plan under this sec- 
tion, it must make the same coverage avail- 
able to all individuals who reside in the State 
and satisfy the age requirement referred to 
in section 2(b)(1). In the case of individ- 
uals who are recipients of old-age assistance 
under the State plan, such coverage may be 
in lieu of or in addition to any such assist- 
ance provided for such recipients in the form 
of medical or remedial care under the other 
provisions of this title, in the discretion of 
the State; and the premium payments made 
by the State agency in accordance with sub- 
section (c) for such coverage shall constitute 
old-age assistance (in the form of medical 
or any other type of remedial care) for all the 
purposes of this title. 

“(c) (1) The premiums applicable with re- 
spect to the coverage of any individual under 
an insurance plan described in subsection (a) 
shall, except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, be paid by the 
State agency. 
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“(2) The State agency may establish a 
maximum income level, at least equal to the 
highest level at which an individual may 
qualify for medical assistance for the aged 
under the State plan, for the application of 
paragraph (1). The premiums applicable 
with respect to the coverage of any individual 
whose income is above the level so established 
shail be paid in part by such individual and 
in part by the State agency, in such propor- 
tions (based on such individual's income) as 
the State agency may determine, up to such 
higher level as the State agency may consider 
appropriate; and the premiums applicable 
with respect to the coverage of any individual 
whose income is above such higher level shall 
be paid in full by such individual. 

(3) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘Income’ means gross income as defined in 
section 61 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, and in addition includes any interest, 
rents, annuities, and other retirement pay- 
ments from any source which are not in- 
cludible in gross Income as so defined. Each 
individual covered under an insurance plan 
described in subsection (a) shall certify his 
income to the State under oath in 
such manner and at such times (not less 
often than once each year) as the State 
agency may require; and any such certifica- 
tion shall be accepted by the State agency 
(subject to section 1107(a), relating to pen- 
alty for fraud) as conclusive with respect to 
such individual's income. 

(d) AN individuals covered under an in- 
surance plan described in subsection (a) 
shall be regarded as applicants for or recipi- 
ents of assistance under the State plan for 
Purposes of paragraphs (4) and (5) of sec- 
tion 3(a) (relating to administrative ex- 
penses), regardless of the manner In which 
the premiums applicable with respect to such 
coverage are payable under subsection (c).” 

(b) Clause (b) of section 1 of such Act is 
amended— 


(1) by striking out “whose income and re- 
sources are” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“whose income is“: and 

(2) by inserting after “necessary medical 
services" the following: “, and encouraging 
each State to provide this medical assistance 
for all aged individuals through utilization 
of insurance provided by private insurance 
carriers”. 

(c) Section 2(a)(11)(B) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end thereof the following: “, except to 
the extent provided in section 7 with respect 
to assistance furnished in the form of health 
insurance coverage”. 

(d) Section 2(a)(11)(D) of such Act is 
amended by “income” after “rea- 
sonable”, and by inserting before the semi- 
colon at the end thereof the following: “, 
and provide that a statement of income fur- 
nished by or on behalf of the applicant or 
recipient, under oath and in the manner 
and form required by the State agency, 
shall be accepted by the State agency (sub- 
ject to section 1107(a), relating to penalty 
for fraud) as conclusive with respect to his 
income". 

(e) (1) Section 2(a) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof (after 
and below paragraph (11)) the following new 
sentence: 

“Notwithstanding paragraph (3), if the State 
plan includes both old-age assistance and 
medical assistance for the aged, there may 
be established or designated one State agency 
to administer or supervise the administra- 
tion of the portion of the plan which relates 


ministration of the portion of the plan which 
relates to medical assistance for the aged; and 
in such case the part of the plan which each 
such agency ddministers, or the administra- 
tion of which each such agency supervises, 
shall be regarded as a separate plan for pur- 
poses of this title.” 
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(2) Section 2(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Nothing” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Subject to the last sentence of 
subsection (a), nothing“. 

(f) Section 6(a) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting after “sixty-five years of 
age or older” the following: (including as- 
sistance provided to such individuals under 
section 7(b))”; and 

(2) by striking out “include” and all that 
follows and inserting in lieu thereof in- 
clude any such payments to or care in be- 
half of any individual who is an inmate of 
a public institution (except as a patient in 
a medical institution) .” 

(g) Section 6(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “except that“ and all that 
follows and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “and such term also includes as- 
sistance provided under section 7(a); but 
such term does not include any such pay- 
ments with respect to care or services for any 
individual who is an inmate of a public in- 
stitution (except as a patient in a medical in- 
stitution).” 

(h) The first sentence of section 6(c) of 
such Act is amended by inserting (A)“ be- 
fore (1) “, and by inserting before the pe- 
riod at the end thereof the following:. and 
(B) the Federal medical percentage as deter- 
mined under the preceding provisions of this 
sentence (including clause (A)) shall be 
increased by 5 per centum when applied to 
amounts expended as medical assistance for 
the aged in the form of health insurance 
coverage under section 7 (or section 1606)". 

() Section 1101 (a) (8) (A) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “(i)” after “except 
that”, and by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “and (11) the 
Federal percentage as determined under the 
preceding provisions of this subparagraph 
(including clause (1)) shall be Increased by 
5 per centum when applied to old-age assist- 
ance or aid to the aged, blind, or disabled in 
the form of health insurance coverage under 
section 7 or section 1606". 

Src. 2. (a) Title XVI of the Social Secur- 
ity Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED UNDER VOLUNTARY 
PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE PLANS 


“Sec. 1606. (a) (1) A State plan approved 
under this title which includes medical as- 
sistance for the aged may, in the discretion 
of the State, provide such assistance in the 
form of premium payments made in accord- 
ance with subsection (c) for health insur- 
ance coverage under guaranteed renewable 
voluntary private health insurance plans in 
addition to providing such assistance in the 
manner otherwise specified in this title. For 
this purpose the State agency shall enter 
into such contracts and other arrangements 
with private insurance carriers as it deems 
appropriate. 

“(2) The contracts entered into pursuant 
to paragraph (1) shall make available such 
benefits (which, together with medical assist- 
ance for the aged made available under the 
other provisions of this title, shall meet the 
requirements of section 1602(a)(15)(A)), 
establish such periods or times (not less often 
than once each year) for enrollment, and 
contain or be subject to such other pro- 
visions as in the judgment of the State 
agency are necessary to carry out the purpose 
of this section. 

“(b) If a State plan provides medical as- 
sistance for the aged in the form of coverage 
under a health insurance plan under this 
section, it must make the same coverage 
available to all individuals who reside in the 
State and satisfy the age requirement referred 
to in section 1602(b)(1). In the case of 
individuals who are recipients of aid to the 
aged, blind, or disabled under the State plan, 
such coverage may be in Meu of or in addi- 
tion to any such aid provided for such re- 
cipients in the form of medical or remedial 
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care under the other provisions of this title, 
in the discretion of the State; and the prem- 
ium payments made by the State agency 
in accordance with subsection (c) for such 
coverage shall constitute aid to the aged, 
blind, or disabled (in the form of medical 
or any other type of remedial care) for all 
the purposes of this title. 

“(c) (1) The premiums applicable with 
respect to the coverage of any individual un- 
der an insurance plan described in subsection 
(a) shall, except as otherwise provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, be paid 
by the State agency. 

“(2) The State agency may establish a 
maximum income level, at least equal to the 
highest level at which an individual may 
qualify for medical assistance for the aged 
under the State plan, for the application of 
paragraph (1). The premiums applicable 
with respect to the coverage of any individ- 
ual whose income is above the level so estab- 
lished shall be paid in part by such Individual 
and in part by the State agency, in such 
proportions (based on such individual’s in- 
come) as the State agency may determine, 
up to such higher level as the State agency 
may consider appropriate; and the premiums 
applicable with respect to the coverage of 
any individual whose Income is above such 
higher level shall be paid in full by such 
individual. 

“(3) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘income’ means gross income as defined in 
section 61 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, and in addition includes any interest, 
rents, annuities, and other retirement pay- 
ments from any source which are not includi- 
ble in gross income as so defined. Each 
individual covered under an insurance plan 
described in subsection (a) shall certify his 
income to the State agency under oath in 
such manner and at such times (not less 
often than once each year) as the State 
agency may require; and any such certifi- 
cation shall be accepted by the State agency 
(subject to section 1107(a), relating to pen- 
alty for fraud) as conclusive with respect to 
such individual’s income. 

“(d) All individuals covered under an in- 
surance plan described in subsection (a) 
shall be regarded as applicants for or re- 
cipients of aid or assistance under the State 
plan for purposes of paragraphs (4) and (5) 
of section 1603(a) (relating to administrative 
expenses), regardless of the manner In which 
the premiums applicable with respect to such 
coverage are payable under subsection (c).“ 

(b) Clause (b) of section 1601 of such 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “whose income and re- 
sources are’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“whose income is”; and 

(2) by inserting after “necessary medical 
services” the following: “, and encouraging 
each State to provide this medical assistance 
for all aged individuals through utilization 
of insurance provided by private insurance 
carriers“. 

(e) Section 1602 (a) (15) (B) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: , except 
to the extent provided in section 1606 with 
respect to assistance furnished in the form 
of health insurance coverage”. 

(d) (1) Section 1602 (a) (13) of such Act 15 
amended by striking out “aid or assistance” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ald to the aged. 
blind, or disabled”. 

(2) Section 1602(a)(15) of such Act 18 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (C), 

(B) by redesignating subparagraph (D) as 
subparagraph (E), and 

(C) by inserting after subparagraph (G) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(D) include reasonable income stand- 
ards, consistent with the objectives of this 
title, for determining eligibility for and the 
extent of such assistance, and provide that 
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a statement of income furnished by or on 
behalf of the applicant or recipient, under 
Oath and in the manner and form required 
by the State agency, shall be by the 
State agency (subject to section 1107(a), re- 
lating to penalty for fraud) as conclusive 
With respect to his Income; and”. 

(e) (1) Section 1602(a) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “Notwithstand- 
ing paragraph (3) and the preceding sen- 
tence, if the State plan includes both aid to 
the aged, blind, or disabled and medical as- 
Sistance for the aged, there may be estab- 
lished or designated one State agency (or 
two State agencies if the preceding sentence 
appHes) to administer or supervise the ad- 
ministration of the portion of the plan which 
relates to aid to the aged. blind, or disabled 
and a separate State agency to administer or 
Superyise the administration of the portion 
of the plan which relates to medical assist- 
ance for the aged; and in such case the part 
of the plan which each such agency adminis- 
ters, or the administration of which each such 
agency supervises, shall be regarded as a sep- 
arate plan for purposes of this title.” 

(2) Section 1602(c) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “the last sentence 
of subsection (a)“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof "the last two sentences of subsection 
(a) “. 

(f) Section 1805 6a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “, but does not in- 
clude” and all that follows and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(including assistance provided 
to such individuals under section 1606(b)), 
but does not include— 

“(1) Im the case of any individual, any 
such payments to or care in behalf of any 
individual who is an inmate of a public 
institution (except as a patient in a medical 
institution); or 

“(2) in the case of any individual who 
has not attained 65 years of age, any such 
payments to or care in behalf of any individ- 
uals who is a patient in an institution for 
tuberculosis or mental diseases.” 

(g) Section 1605(b) of such Act Is 
amended by striking out “except that“ and 
all that follows and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “and such term also includes 
Assistance provided under section 7(a); but 
Such term does not include any such pay- 
ments with respect to care or services for any 
individual who is an inmate of a public in- 
stitution (except as a patient in a medical 
institution)“ 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 213 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code ot 1954 (relating to deductions 
for medical, dental, etc. expenses) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) ALLowance oF Depucrion.—There 
Shall be allowed as s deduction the follow- 
ing amounts of the expenses paid during the 
taxable year, not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise, for medical care of the 
taxpayer, his spouse, or a dependent (as de- 
fined in subsection (e)(3) of this section) : 

“(1) If neither the taxpayer nor his spouse 
has attained the age of 65 before the close of 
the taxable year— 

“(A) the amount of such nses for 
the care of any dependent who has attained 
the age of 65 before the close of the taxable 
year, 

“(B) the amount paid for accident or 
health insurance for the taxpayer or his 
Spouse which by its terms will become effec- 
tive when either has attained the age of 65 
or over, and 

“(C) the amount by which such expenses 
for the care of the taxpayer, his spouse, and 
his dependents (other than any dependent 
described in subparagraph (A)) exceed 3 
Percent of the adjusted gross income. 

“(2) If either the taxpayer or his spouse 
has attained the age of 65 before the close 
of the taxable year— 

“(A) the amount of such expenses for the 
care of the taxpayer and his spouse, 
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“(B) the amount of such expenses for the 
care of any dependent described in para- 
graph (1)(A), and 

“(C) the amount by which such expenses 
for the care of dependents other than those 
described in paragraph (1) (A) exceed 3 per- 
cent of the adjusted gross income.” 

(b) Section 213(e) of such Code (relating 
to definitions) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3)The term ‘dependent’ with respect to 
a taxpayer means any individual who is re- 
lated to such taxpayer in one of the ways 
specified in paragraphs (1) through (10) 
of section 152(a), regardless of the amount 
of support received by such individual from 
such taxpayer.” 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by the first 
two sections of this Act shall become effective 
July 1, 1966 (and may be made effective in 
any State on the first day of any calendar 
quarter which begins after the date of the 
enactment of this Act and before July 1, 
1966). The amendments made by section 3 
shall apply with respect to taxable years 
ending after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


Clearing of Skies in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the Voice, the weekly publica- 
tion of the diocese of Miami, contains a 
very interesting editorial comment on a 
meeting of the Catholic inter-American 
cooperation program (Cicop), held in 
Chicago during the early part of Febru- 
ary. In addition to describing the en- 
thusiastic mood and the accomplish- 
ments of this meeting, the Voice ad- 
dressed itself to the revolution in social 
reforms, currently in progress in most of 
Latin America. This latter subject 
should be of special interest to all Mem- 
bers of Congress. Consequently, with 
unanimous consent I insert the article 
entitled “Conference Notes Clearing of 
Skies in Latin America” in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Mr, Speaker, it is no secret that Latin 
America is undergoing a tremendous up- 
heaval. Awakened from its slumber by 
the concurrent revolutions of the 20th 
century—in science, communications, 
technology and popular expectations— 
threatened by the subversive activities of 
the international Communist movement, 
and stimulated to action by the manifold 
undertakings of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, the entire continent is experienc- 
ing the ordeal of change. From the 
north to the south, from east to west, a 
new type of war is being waged in Latin 
America—a war, in the words of the 
Voice, “against the very evils that com- 
munism thrives on.” In particular: 

Against hunger, poverty, illiteracy, lack of 
opportunity, unemployment, and a host of 
other evils that have festered in most of the 
countries and drained the spirit of many 
oppressed. 


It is significant, in my opinion, that 
this war is not being waged by govern- 
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ments alone. As a matter of fact, a large 
part of the impetus for this effort comes 
from private sources—from trade unions 
and cooperatives, from church-related 
groups and universities, from industry 
and from a multitude of other private or- 
ganizations, both in and outside Latin 
America. The people conducting these 
efforts realize, as the Voice pointed out: 

This war must be waged, and won, 
among the masses of the people in the 
barren farmlands, in the teeming cities, 
and the blighted towns—at the grassroot 
levels where the people involved are to be 
found in all their misery and want. 

The private effort in this war against 
conditions which breed communism has 
been of particular interest to me per- 
sonally and, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

For the past 2 years, my subcommittee 
has been studying this private effort—its 
scope, its direction, its effectiveness, and 
its relationship to the basic objectives 
which our Government is pursuing 
through such undertakings as the Al- 
liance for Progress. 

As a matter of fact, we hope to publish 
some of the results of our study within 
the next few weeks. We plan to issue 
a compendium describing the broad out- 
lines of the private American effort in 
foreign aid, its significance, and its con- 
tribution to the betterment of the human 
condition not only in Latin America but 
wherever hunger, disease, poverty, illit- 
eracy, and social injustice prevail. 

Mr. Speaker, I was impressed with the 
article in the Voice—partly because it re- 
flects growing recognition of the need for 
private involvement in the task of win- 
ning this all-out war, and partly because 
it confirms my own findings with respect 
to the signs which are developing in Latin 
America. These signs are encouraging. 
Our neighbors to the south, aided by the 
American people, are facing up to their 
problems and are trying to bring about 
changes which are desperately needed in 
their countries, And, to an encouraging 
extent, the results of their efforts are 
beginning to show. The skies over Latin 
America are beginning to clear. 

The article follows: 

CONFERENCE NoTss CLEARING OF SKIES 

IN LATIN AMERICA 

A brief editorial could not hope to do jus- 
tice to the significance of the Convention of 
the Catholic Inter-American Cooperation 
Program (CICOP) held in Chicago last week, 
which was attended by Bishop Coleman F, 
Carroll and priests and laymen of the diocese 
who are involved in United States-Latin 
American problems. 

In speaking to some of those present for 
8-day meeting, we noticed a solid note of 
optimism in their comments on South Amer- 
ica. This is not to say that the problems are 
no longer overwhelmingly grave south of the 
border or that easy solutions have been dis- 
covered. > 

One priest, experienced in Latin American 
affairs, declared that the leaders of both 
continents were emphasizing that the ever- 
more intense battle is not against commu- 
nism primarily. It is against social injus- 
tice in general—and in against 
hunger, poverty, illiteracy, lack of oppor- 
tunity, unemployment, and a host of other 
evils that have festered in most of the coun~_ 
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tries and drained the spirit of many op- 


The new all-out war is against the very 
evils that communism thrives on. It is clear 
now that even if communism did not pose 
the grave threat that it does, the revolution 
in social reforms would be demanded by every 
law of justice and every claim of decency, 

Hence many emphasized the need for the 
church, as it were, to go into partnership 
with trade unions, cooperative, commun- 
ity, and slum organizations. This is not 
a job obviously that will be accomplished 
in the neat classrooms and laboratories of 
universities, but in the barren farmlands, 
in the teeming cities, and the blighted 
towns—at the grassroot levels where the peo- 
ple involved are to be found in all their 
misery and want. 

How to get down to the grassroot level 
preoccupied the minds of North and South 
Americans throughout this exciting meeting. 
Ideas were not lacking. Some had already 
proved startlingly successful. For instance, 
an organization known as DESAL in Chile 
has conducted an intensive program of study 
and research on 600 proposed projects for 
Latin men and women, It has also full-time, 
professionally trained technicians putting 
these plans into practice in the fleld—found- 
ing training centers for local leaders, explain- 
ing the value of cooperatives in farming, 
publishing pamphlets and magazines with 
know-how information so that people can 
help themselves in countless ways. 

Another remarkable venture is known as 
the movement for popular education. The 
key word here is radio, Educators knew that 
it was impossible to travel the length and 
breadth of South America and to attempt in 
a hurry to establish schools to end illiteracy 
and ignorance. But many were convinced 
that the radio could cross the mountains and 
country boundaries and enter into homes 
that were almost inaccessible. 

The idea was launched with king-size hopes 
and objectives. It was not merely the inten- 
tion to teach men and women and children 
how to read and write. This was indeed a 
praiseworthy objective. But the radio-edu- 
cation program has effetcively attempted to 
establish broader objectives, such as teaching 
the people of a community how to improve 
themselves and their way of life. 

The radio pours out lessons daily on how 
men and women can be not only Christian, 
but social-minded Christians. They are 
taught to respect the dignity of other human 
beings, to take legitimate pride in their own 
destiny as children of God, to assume respon- 
sibilities as members of a community, to 
learn to do for others, and to improve their 
own minds and souls and physical welfare. 

On the practical side, the radio gives in- 
structions on how to build a bridge over a 
small river to aid transportation, how to 
get the most out of a farm, how to use elec- 
tricity and produce refrigeration so that 
precious food can be preserved. 

An indication of the enormous work being 
done by many is found in the fact that al- 
ready over 150 radio stations have been estab- 
lished by Catholic groups to carry on this 
mass program of education. The United Na- 
tions has recognized it as a potentially pow- 
erful force and has offered aid. Private 
groups are becoming interested because they 
see in it one of the most effective immediate 
means of enabling people to better them- 
selves and their communities. 

All in all, Cicop last week struck an opti- 
mistic note. Perhaps this, more than the 
dismal alarms of the past, will help awaken 
us to assume our own responsibilities in this 
social revolution in Latin America and to 
become personally invloved in doing a share 
for the cause of justice among our brothers 
to the south. 
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Policy Statement by the General Board of 
the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ on Drug Abuse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the first murders committed in the 
United States this year took place just off 
Times Square in New York City a few 
minutes after midnight on New Year's 
Day. Not surprisingly, the victim was a 
known user of narcotics. 

Homicide is the most spectacular 
symptom of the malignant drug traffic 
that infects our society. Not so well pub- 
licized are the thousands of robberies, 
burglaries, and assaults perpetrated as a 
direct result of the heinous misuse of 
narcotics, Moreover, very little attention 
is paid to the more subtle manifestations 
of the disintegration of self through 
drugs—the addicted father, the addicted 
daughter, the addicted wife. 


According to the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics there are almost 50,000 known 
users of narcotics in this country. About 
45 percent of them live in New York City. 
For too long, these unfortunates have 
been dealt with almost exclusively by the 
police, the courts, and the prisons. It 
is encouraging, therefore, that churches 
and other groups at the highest levels 
of the community are showing an in- 
creased interest in this most serious prob- 
lem. 

A case in point is a recent policy state- 
ment by the general board of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States, which declares in 
part: 

In our day, narcotics addiction is a tragic 
form of disease in which an increasingly 
large outcast group finds itself enslaved. See- 
ing these addicts, therefore, as essentially the 
sick in need of the physician rather than as 
criminals in need of judgment, it is the 
churches’ task to seek to serve the addict 
in his need. Even in his tragic predicament, 
he remains a morally accountable person who 
is intended to grow into the likeness and 
image of God. He cannot fulfill his purpose 
as God's creation unless he is liberated from 
the influence of addicting drugs that rob 
him of the spiritual endowment of reason 
and conscience. 


The statement goes on to urge member 
communions, among other measures, to 
work for a Federal civil commitment 
statute for drug abusers. I have favored 
this approach to the narcotics problem 
for some time . Existing Federal law pro- 
vides severe prison penalties for pushers 
and sellers of narcotics, and rightfully so, 
The addict, however, is subject to ap- 
proximately the same penalties. To my 
mind, this procedure has little efficacy. 
The solution to drug addiction—as op- 
posed to the exploitation of the addict— 
will not be found in the prisons. It will 
be found in the hospitals. For while the 
narcotics user may become a criminal be- 
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cause of his addiction, he fundamentally 

is a sick person and should be treated 

as such. 

I might point out that almost 5,000 
persons are currently serving time in 
Federal prisons alone—at an annual cost 
of about $10 million—for narcotics law 
violations and yet there has been no 
marked reduction in the illegal drug 
trade in recent years. What should con- 
cern us is not punishment, but the far 
more difficult process of ending the user's 
dependence on drugs. In this work, our 
churches can play a much-needed role, 
particularly in helping the addict to as- 
sume a place in society after his compul- 
sion to turn to drugs has been removed 
through treatment. 

I commend this praiseworthy state- 
ment to my colleagues in the House. 

The article follows: 

“DRUG ABUSE"—A PoLICY STATEMENT ADOPTED 
BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF TBE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
THE U.S.A., FEBRUARY 25, 1965 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


The use of addicting drugs has become & 
serlous problem in our Nation, especially, 
though by no means exclusively, among the 
youth of the deprived areas of our largest 
cities. 

The destructive hold of addicting drugs 
upon persons can prevent their victims from 
achieving the fulfillment of life and con- 
tribution to the world that God intends for 
His children. 

The use of addicting drugs character- 
istically leads to frustration and misery for 
the addict, his family and friends, and is 80 
closely associated with criminal activities to 
finance the addiction that in many jails and 
prisons the majority of inmates are addicts. 

Addiction so totally affects its victims’ 
lives that its treatment calls not only for 
application of all the helping disciplines— 
medicine, psychiatry, social work, education. 
guidance, and so on—but also for the dis- 
ciplines of faithfulness that deal with pur- 
pose, meaning, and commitment in human 
living. 

Despite recent progress toward humane- 
ness in treatment of addicts, public policy 
continues to be ambivalent on whether the 
addict is to be considered criminal and an 
outcast or Ul and in need of treatment. 

Public and private resources for dealing 
with the problem of addiction are severely 
limited. 

A large proportion of organized efforts to 
work with addicts, particularly in neighbor- 
hood and noninstitutional settings, have 
been initiated either directly or indirectly 
by churches or clergymen who recognized a 
human need for which no other agency or 
group in society was prepared to assume re- 
sponsibility. 

A PARTIAL DESCRIPTION OF THE LEGAL SITUATION 

The Harrison Act of 1914, aimed at con- 
trolling the traffic in narcotic drugs, is still 
the law of the land, somewhat amended, A 
Senate subcommittee reviewed the act in 
1955 and recommended even more severe 
legislation raising mandatory minimum 
penalties and including the death penalty 
for certain offenses. The Customs Bureau 
and the Narcotics Bureau, both under the 
Treasury Department, administer the act. 
In theory it is a regulatory measure, not a 
criminal statute, but violations carry crim- 
inal penalties. 

The President’s Advisory Commission on 
Narcotic and Drug Abuse has recommended 
that functions of the Bureau of Narcotics 
relating to the investigation of illicit manu- 
facture, sale, distribution or possession of 
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narcotic drugs and marijuana be trans- 
ferred from the Department of the Treasury 
to the Department of Justice and functions 
relating to regulation of the legitimate im- 
port, export, manufacture and distribution 
of such drugs be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The same Commission has made a number 
of other recommendations for more effec- 
tive action by the Federal government and 
its agencies in the field of narcotics and 
drug abuse, These recommondations stress 
the need to use the full power of govern- 
ment to attack the legal traffic in drugs, 
but at the same time to use every resource 
of Federal, State and local government and 
local communities to rehabilitate the in- 
dividual drug abuser, while not exempting 
him from penalties demanded by the law 
when he breaks it. 

Virtually all States license the manufac- 
ture and sale of narcotics. Narcotics, for 
the purposes of most laws, include heroin, 
morphine, cocaine and marijuana and sim- 
ilar substances. Possession or sale of a nar- 
cotic substance in violation of the State 
license law is illegal. An illegal sale of 
narcotics is a felony (punishable by more 
thm a year in prison), and a sale to a minor 
is generally a more serious felony. 

Some States provide minimum sentences 
or 5 to 7 years for a sale to a minor and 
3 to 5 years for a sale to an adult. Some 
laws provide that posseesion of a designated 
quantity of a narcotic is presumptive evi- 
dence of intent to sell and therefore is pun- 
ishable more severely. Possession of not 
more than a small designated quantity of 
a narcotic Is generally a misdemeanor (pun- 
ishable by not more than a year in prison). 

Many States provide that unauthorized 
Possession of hypodermic syringes, needles 
and other articles used in administering 
narcotics and their sale by unauthorized 
persons is a crime. 

An important development in the law is 
the recent statute enacted in New York per- 
mitting the civil commitment of addicts who 
are charged with the violation of the crim- 
inal laws relating to narcotics. If such 
persons meet the requirements of the statute 
they can be committed to a State institution 
as addicts and the criminal charges can be 
dropped. 

A THEOLOGICAL BASIS OF TREATMENT SERVICES 


Just as Jesus Christ went to the outcasts 
of the human community of His day—to 
those alienated because of bodily disease, 
mental disease, moral disense—treating them 
not as criminals to be cured by law but as 
the sick to be offered the healing power of 
His servant love, so the churches are con- 
tinually called to witness in word and deed 
to this redeeming concern of Christ for the 
outcasts of every age. 

In our day, narcotics addiction is a tragic 
form of disease in which an increasingly 
large outcast group finds Itself enslaved. See- 
ing these addicts, therefore, as essentially the 
sick in need of the physician rather than as 
Criminals in need of judgment, it is the 
churches’ task to seek to serve the addict 
in his need. Even in his tragic predicament 
he remains a morally accountable person who 
is intended to grow into the likeness and 
image of God. He cannot fulfill his purpose 
as God's creation unless he is Uberated from 
the influence of addicting drugs that rob 
him of the spiritual endowment of reason 
and conscience. Working through the best 
treatment and rehabilitation services avail- 
able, the churches must seek to provide the 
occasions for the addicts to recognize their 
illness and to reach out to the healing power 
by which alone they can be made whole. So 
also the churches must seek to help govern- 
ment and other voluntary agencies to foster 
appropriate laws and treatment so that the 
aMicted can be helped to find freedom—not 
only from his own addiction but from the 
bondages too often laid upon him by society. 
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CALL TO MINISTRY 

The General Board of the National Council 
of Churches calls upon its com- 
munions to: 

(a) Inform themselves as fully as possible 
about drug abuses and the complex nature of 
narcotic addiction. 

(b) Present information about narcotic ad- 
diction to their constituencies through all 
the means of communication available to 
them. 

(c) Seek to galn an understanding of those 
who have become addicted. 

(d) Develop and offer testimony support- 
ing public policies that (1) recognize the di- 
mension of illness, among other forces, in the 
problem of addiction, (2) provide for discre- 
tion on the part of judges rather than man- 
datory sentences in cases of conviction for 
violations of statutes pertaining to narcotics, 
(3) permit the processes of parole and proba- 
tion to be applied to convicted prisoners when 
the appropriate officials feel it wise, (4) per- 
mit the medical profession to determine the 
appropriate medical use of drugs in the treat- 
ment of addicts, (5) provide a Federal civil 
commitment statute for drug abusers, and 
(6) assign regulatory powers concerning the 
legitimate use of narcotic drugs to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
under the Federal power to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce rather than the 
tax powers administered through the Treas- 
ury Department, and (7) assign investigatory 
responsibilities relating to illegal traffic in 
dangerous drugs to the Department of 
Justice. 

(e) Encourage State councils of churches 
to support a public policy to curb the abuse 
of drugs and rehabilitate the drug abusers in 
keeping with policies set forth above. 

(f) Initiate and support rehabilitative 
services under public and community 
auspices, that will help restore the addict to 
& useful place in society. : 

(g) Recognize the important ministry 
which the churches can render to addicts, to 
their families, and to the neighborhoods 
where addiction is a serious problem and en- 
courage them to minister. 

The General Board of the National Council 
of Churches authorizes the Division of 
Christian Life and Mission to assume respon- 
sibility within the council for the imple- 
mentation of this action including the au- 
thority for appropriate representatives of 
the National Council of Churches to consult 
with Government officials and agencies, to 
provide information that might contribute to 
ending illicit traffic in drugs, and to testify 
before congressional committees on the basis 
of the official policies of the National Council 
of Churches concerning drug abuse, 


Putnam, Coan., Comes Back to Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker almost 
10 years ago, in 1955, the town of Put- 
nam, located in the northeastern part of 
Connecticut, suffered a disastrous flood 
with substantial property damage. Put- 
nam is my hometown, which has a popu- 
lation of about 8,400. As I look back now 
upon those dark days of 1955 after the 
flood, we had the feeling then that Put- 
nam was doomed and that only a miracle 
could bring it back fo life. 
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Well, that miracle has happened. 
Much of Putnam has since been rebuilt. 
New industries have been establi-hed. 
A redevelopment program is well under- 
way. Instead of running away, the peo- 
ple have remained to rebuild the commu- 
nity. Today, Putnam is not only a flour- 
ishing community but one that is on 
the move to greater and bigger accom- 
plishments. 


For several years after the flood I had 
the honor of serving as executive director 
of the redevelopment agency of the city 
of Putnam, and in 1962 I served as mayor 
of the city. Its problems and its achieve- 
ments to date are well known to me. I 
was therefore pleased to read an article, 
entitled “Putnam: A Vision Come True,” 
published in the March 1965 issue of 
Connecticut Industry, a monthly publi- 
cation of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, Inc., which discusses the 
revival of Putnam in recent years. 


The article is written by Dr. William 
T. Fisher of the University of Connecti- 
cut. Dr. Fisher was recently appointed 
to the Connecticut State Small Business 
Advisory Council. He is secretary of the 
State insurance commission and vice 
president of the Connecticut Association 
of Municipal Development Commissions. 
The article is as follows: 

PUTNAM: A VISION COME TRUE 


(By William T. Fisher, the University of 
Connecticut) 

Man's struggle toward the good society is 
rooted in dreams that come before we have 
shuffied off this mortal coil. 

Thomas Hooker’s “government by consent 
of the governed”; Jefferson's self-evident 
truth that “all men are created equal“; the 
concept that every American boy and girl is 
entitled to educational opportunity—all sig- 
nify the reach of American idealism. All 
have inspired men to bring ideals within 
their grasp. 

Likewise, two men in Putnam, Conn., had 
a great dream for their community. They 
proved that our reach must be higher than 
our grasp. Gov. John N. Dempsey, then 
mayor of the city of Putnam, and Congress- 
man WILIA L, Sr. ONGE, who served as the 
first executive director of the Putnam Re- 
development Agency, were jointly instrumen- 
tal in launching the city on an ambitious 
redevelopment program after the disastrous 
flood of 1955, 

In line with this dream, the Integral Motor 
Pump Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Pall Corp., relocated in Putnam on Septem- 
ber 5, 1964, with the purchase, on June 29, 
of the York Research Corp.'s relatively new 
plant in the city’s industrial t 
area. Pall Corp., located at Glen Cove, Long 
Island, is a worldwide producer of engineered 
products for the control of fluids and en- 
vironments. Integral Motor Pump, acquired 
by Pall about a year ago, has since more than 
doubled its sales and is a leading producer 
of zero-leakage or canned pumps used by the 
process and nuclear industries. 

President of the corporation, Dr. David B. 
Pall, said, “This move will enable us to ex- 
pand greatly our pump manufacturing and 
engineering facilities and consequently to 
provide more efficiently for rapidly expand- 
ing sales volume.” Within a few months of 
the purchase, employment had reached 50 
persons. It is expected to climb to 250 to 
300 employees during the next couple of 
years. 

Sale of the 32,500-square-foot factory, one 
of the most modern in Connocticut, was 
made possible through joint efforts of the 
city of Putnam, the Putnam Area Industrial 
Foundation, and four local banking Institu- 1 
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tions: Citizens National Bank, Cargill Trust 
Co., Putnam Savings Bank, and the Putnam 
Savings & Loan Association. It was another 
example of Putnam’s community effort to 
bring one of its ideals within grasp. 

Products now being turned out by the 
company are comparatively new—highly spe- 
cialized pumps that are 100 percent leak- 
proof and complete within a single casing. 
Used principally in the chemical processing 
industry, new markets have appeared re- 
cently in the nuclear field for the handling 
of radioactive fluids. 

A partial list of Integral's customers reads 
like Who's Who of Industry, They include 
such well-known names as American Cyana- 
mid, Argonne National Laboratory, Atlantic 
Refining, Carrier Corp., Dow Chemical, Fire- 
stone, DuPont, General Electric, Monsanto 
Chemical, Reynolds Metals, Rohm & Haas Co., 
and Texaco. 

Joseph P. Andrews, president of Integral, 
who originally founded the company some 7 
years ago, says that applications for the 
pumps are virtually unlimited in industry, 
with more and more uses being discovered as 
time goes on. Charles Wilson, vice president, 
heads the company's marketing program, 
Joseph Campalong, formerly with the parent 
company, is chief engineer. 

The concept of canned pumps is relatively 
new and Integral is in a strong position in 
this field, through patents on its principal 
design features. Basically, the pumps are 
used wherever leakage would be expensive 
or hazardous, as in the case of high tempera- 
ture or toxic fluids, and in high vacuum 
situations such as the transfer of fluids from 
stills to tanks. 

Integral products are sold exclusively to 
industry throughout the world. Although 
there are some stock items, the majority are 
made to customers’ specifications, prices 
ranging from $450 to $9,000 for a single unit. 
Volume of fluids that can be handled range 
from 1 to 1,000 gallons a minute. The small- 
est pump weighs 80 pounds; the largest a 
half-ton. Temperature of fluids pumped 
may be as high as 1,000° F. 

Motors are purchased complete and run 
from three-fourths to 50 horsepower. All 
other components are fabricated in the Put- 
nam plant from raw castings, sheet metal and 
metal stock, Depending upon the chemical 
application of the pump, materials used in- 
clude stainless steel, Monel, Hastelloy (a 
steel-nickel alloy highly resistant to cor- 
rosion), cast iron and nickel. Integral pumps 
bear the Underwriters’ Laboratory label for 
use in hazardous locations, 

Integral Motor Pump Corp., established in 
1959 in Penndel, Pa., was purchased by Pall 
Corp. in September 1963, to add a new prod- 
uct line in the field of industrial fluid han- 
dling. Pallflex Products Corp., another divi- 
sion, moved from Springdale, Conn., to 
Putnam more recently. Paliflex, of which 
Dr. Joseph Adiletta is president, produces 
electrical and thermal insulation, filter 
media, and specialty mesh and fabric. 

In the past, the Integral line was restricted 
to pumps for handling clear fluids. In- 
tegral’s 9,000 series now permits use of zero- 
leakage pumps on high vapor pressure, high 
temperature, or abrasive fluids, previously 
beyond the scope of this type of pump. The 
Putnam- made pumps may be repaired in 
the field in case of electrical difficulties 
whereas a breakdown normally meant re- 
turning the pump to the factory for unseal- 
ing. Integral also produces a pump which 
can run dry without burning out. 

ARA LOAN 


On December 8, 1964, Congressman Sr. 
Once received notification from the Area 
Redevelopment Agency that it had approved 
a $407,000 industrial loan for the Pall Fluid 
Equipment Corp., of Putnam. The loan is 
to establish facilities for design and manu- 
facture of filters and metering pumps for 
the food and chemical processing industries. 

The funds wili be used for purchase of 
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land, construction of building, and procure- 
ment of machinery and equipment. Total 
project cost is $626,444. The ARA loan of 
$407,000 will extend for 20 years at an an- 
nual interest rate of 4 percent. In addition, 
the four local banking institutions partici- 
pated in a $125,000 loan for the project. The 
Putnam Area Industrial Foundation sup- 
plied $62,644, and the Pall Corp., $31,800, 


SHOPPING CENTER 


Gov, John N. Dempsey officially opened 
Putnam's million-dollar shopping center on 
December 16, 1964. After the ruinous flood 
of 1955, the city acquired 208 parcels of land 
covering 87 acres in the heart of the city and 
269 homes and commercial buildings were 
leveled. Dempsey, then Putnam's mayor, 
and St. Onge placed their political futures 
on the line with this ambitious plan for re- 
development. For several years; during 
which a developer was unsuccessful in secu- 
ring funds necessary for construction, there 
was some criticism. 

Eight years after the flood and 5 years 
after the actual start of the program, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency ap- 
proved a proposal by Putnam Shopping Cen- 
ter, Inc. to develop a shopping plaza on a 
ten-acre tract. The land was purchased in 
April of 1964 for $167,022 and construction 
began immediately. 

The overall program has touched off the 
greatest building boom in the history of Put- 
nam, with three other commercial bulldings 
and three industrial buildings either under 
construction or completed, m addition to 
the shopping center. Within a year, Putnam 
will begin to reap the harvest with an esti- 
mated grand list increase of more than $3 
million In buildings and inventories. 


DIVERSE INDUSTRIES 


Putnam's long history of industrial de- 
velopment dates back to the cotton mill of 
Osias Wilkinson & Sons, established at the 
Great Falls of the Quinebaug in 1806. Pres- 
ently, there are more than 24 manufacturing 
establishments employing 1,848 workers with 
an annual payroll of over 87½ million. 
Principal products include thread, curtains, 
iron castings, phonograph needles, optical 
devices, and buttons, 

A partial list of Putnam industries—all of 
which are affiliated with the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut—includes, in 
addition to the Pall Corp.: 

Belding Heminway Co.; Hale Manufactur- 
ing Co.: Woodstock Line Co.; Wellington 
Curtain Co., Inc.; Windham Container Corp.: 
Union Textile Engraving Corp.; Wyckoff 
Steel Co.; National Chromium Co.; John M. 
Dean, Inc.; Winterburn Manufacturing Co.: 
American Optical Co.; and Frank Parizek 
Manufacturing Co. 

The years 1964 and 1965 will go down in 
the history of the Greater Putnam area as 
years which witnessed the first really sig- 
nificant breakthrough in development and 
employment problems that have prevailed 
since 1955. Putnam now has a statewide 
reputation for solving difficult problems. 

If the rising tide of the new generation of 
hope can have the foresight of present lead- 
ers, northeastern Connecticut and the State 
will continue with well-planned growth in 
the years ahead. 


Senator Murphy and the Braceros 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Sen- 
ator Murpuy is from the big city of Los 
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Angeles. He has an impressive back- 
ground of labor-management experience 
and success. He probably represents 
more city people than country people. 
He represents the most populous State 
of the Union. 

Senator Murray understands the 
multiple aspects of the farm labor chaos 
which is expanding from California until 
it is adversely affecting all citizens of 
the United States. 

For those who may have missed Sen- 
ator Murpny’'s famous maiden speech in 
the Senate, John Chamberlain has an 
interesting column in the Washington 
Post of March 9, 1965. 

With unanimous consent, I insert the 
column for the benefit of Members and 
interested citizens: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 9. 
1965] 
SENATOR MURPHY AND THE BRACEROS 
(By John Chamberlain) 

Los ANGELes.—The day of the shrinking 
violet freshman U.S. Senator is apparently 
over. Democrat Bossy KENNEDY of New York, 
hardly waited to be seated before issuing a 


- broadside calling for the inclusion of a few 


New York hill counties in the Appalachia 
program. 
The same pattern has been followed by the 
new Republican Senator GEORGE MURPHY, of 
California. He plunged into congressional 
battle with a serious and devastating maiden 
speech which should have curled the hair of 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz for de- 
priving California farmers of their traditional 
source of labor, the so-called braceros from 
neighboring Mexico, 

The Murphy speech has great local sig- 
nificance for California, Arizona, Florida. 
and other States that have depended on 
seasonal importation of foreign labor to har- 
vest such perishable and unsubsidized cropé 
as oranges, lemons, dates, lettuce, and toma- 
toes, all of which require special handling. 
But beyond the significance to agriculture 
Senator Murpryr's speech constituted an at- 
tack on the whole idea of trying to solve 

\any and all national problems along pre- 
conceived ideological lines. 

The banishment of the braceros from the 
California and Arizona agricultural scenes. 
and of Caribbean workers from Florida, 
ceeded from the knee-jerk liberal’s abstract 
desire to make jobs for unemployed U.S. 
citizens. 

Since the State employment agencies had 
had plenty of warning about the crackdown 
on the braceros, Democratic Gov. Pat Brown 
anticipated little threat to California's $3.5- 
billion agricultural industry. 

As things turned out, however, the pieces 
of the puzzle didn’t match when the ideo- 
logues tried to put them together. At Tulare 
in the San Joaquin Valley a year of recruit- 
ment did turn up enough domestic citizen 
workers to end dependence on the braceros 
for harvesting the citrus crop. But in Ven- 
tura County, close to the metropolian be- 
guilements of Los Angeles, it has proved ex- 
tremely difficult to hold native workers. The 
result is that Ventura has been lagging way 
behind on harvesting its lemon crop. 

Around Palm Desert in the Coachella Val- 
ley, where former President Eisenhower has 
been communing between golf matches with 
Ray Bliss in hopes of refurbishing the Re- 
publican image, there is a desperate need 
both for date harvesters and experts in date 
palm pollination. Some citybred workers 
were recruited for date palm work, and they 
quit after a single day. 

The ironies attendant upon the whole fight 
against knee-jerk liberalism to save Cali- 
fornia agriculture are almost too numerous 
tomention. By banishing Mexican labor and 
letting the crops rot, the Jobs of 80,000 mem- 
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bers of the Teamsters Union who transport 
California fruits and vegetables are jeopard- 

Meanwhile the Mexicans have recently 
Planted 7 million competitive orange trees 
in the State of Nuevo Leon. And big US. 
Packing companies—Campbell Soup, Heinz, 
Del Monte, Minute Maid, Tropicana—have 
been building packing plants in Mexico, 
thus carrying precious dollars—and jobs— 
Out of the country. 

Senator MURPHY really has grasped some- 
thing important by the tall. And President 
Johnson, who is neither a knee-jerk liberal 
nor a knee-jerk conservative, is certainly 
bound to listen. 


Father of Jobless Pay—A Tribute to 
Sam Bernstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
Would like today to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an interesting article 
by Mr. Robert M. Lewin, labor editor of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

It fittingly pays tribute to Sam Bern- 
Stein, father of the Hlinois State unem- 
Ployment compensation law, who will be 
honored at a special luncheon in Chicago 
this Thursday. 

It is indeed an exciting coincidence 
that the legislation which Sam Bernstein 
wrote back in 1937 was introduced in the 
Illinois Legislature by the then State 
Senator Richard J. Daley, today, as 
Mayor of Chicago, acclaimed as Amer- 
ica's most outstanding municipal ad- 
ministrator. 

At Thursday’s luncheon, more than 
1,600 of Illinois’ leaders of industry, labor, 
and government will assemble to pay 
tribute to Sam Bernstein—a tribute well 
earned. 

The following story by Mr. Lewin de- 
scribes Sam Bernstein’s impressive back- 
ground. 

Mr. Lewin's article follows: 

FATHER OF JOBLESS Pax: Sam BERNSTEIN To 
BE HONORED BY STATE'S LEADERS 
(By Robert M. Lewin) 

Samuel Carol Bernstein was asked why he 
stuck with the State government for 30 
Years when he could have done better else- 
where. 

Bernstein, Illinois employment security 
Administrator, answered with surprise: 

“If you knew the satisfaction I've derived 
from the work in which I've been engaged, 
from the people I've met, from the friends 
an made, you'd never have asked the ques- 

n" 

At noon Thursday, 1,650 of the State's 
Most important industralists, businessmen, 
Union, political, civic, and religious leaders 
will take Sam Bernstein to lunch. 

There would be more at the testimonial, 
honoring him for 30 years of outstanding 
Public service to the State and Nation,” but 
that's all they can seat in the Palmer House's 
Grand Ballroom. 

Bernstein's boss, John E. Cullerton, State 
labor director, thought up the idea of the 
8 Cullerton is chairman of the 
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Bernstein was born July 27, 1909, on Chi- 
cago's Near West Side (West 12th Street and 
South Throop). 

After 6 years at the University of Illinois 
and graduation from its law school with the 
scholastic honor of Order of the Coif, Bern- 
stein was hired by the law firm of Soble, 
Spira and Langeluttig, 176 West Adams. 

His pay was $5 a week. 

“A lot of law school graduates went to 
work for nothing at that time,” Bernstein 
recalled. “I earned enough for lunch and 
carfare. I lived at home.” 

His father, Jacob, was a tailor, Bern- 
stein's brother, Louis, 10 years older than he, 
works in the chief engineer's office of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway. 

A year after Bernstein was graduated from 
Tilinois, Dean Albert J. Harno and Prof. Sven- 
bjorn Johnson of the law school recom- 
mended him for a 6-month job in the legisla- 
tive reference bureau in Springfield . 

His pay for drafting laws for action by the 
general assembly was $175 a month. 

Bernstein jumped at the job offer. 

His appointment created a buzz among 
La Salle Street lawyers, and some looked at 
him enviously as if he had been appointed 
to the Supreme Court. 

“Here I was out of school for a year and 
my professors remembered me,“ he said, seat- 
ed in his office at 165 N. Canal. 

In Springfield, Goy. Henry Horner assigned 
Bernstein to develop and implement the 
State legislation required by congressional 
passage of the Social Security Act of 1935. 

Bernstein wrote the State unemployment 
compensation law. 

An energetic State senator, Richard J. 
Daley, now Chicago's mayor, maneuvered it 
through the general assembly. 

It was enacted June 30, 1937, final day of 
the session—and Illinois became the last 
State to pass an unemployment compensa- 
tion law. 

While at the university, Bernstein helped 
to earn his way by waiting on tables at the 
Alpha Epsilon Pi fraternity house. 

The boys invited a group of coeds to 
dinner one Sunday and, at first sight, Bern- 
stein was smitten by a beauty he served, 
Dena Lois Feldman of Oak Park. 

He learned her name and dated her. 
married her Christmas Eve, 1934. 

“It was the $175-a-month job for 6 months 
that precipitated the marriage,” said Bern- 
stein. 

Horner kept Bernstein on the job while 
the law survived tests in the Illinois and 
U.S, Supreme Courts. 

In 1937, the Governor asked him to be 
general counsel of the division of placement 
and unemployment compensation. Five 
years later, Bernstein became commissioner 
of the division. 

“If I only knew I would have been involved 
in the administration of the law, I never 
would have written it the way I did,” he 
said, in jest. 

In 1961, he became assistant labor director 
in addition to unemployment compensation 
commissioner. For 3 months that year he 
held the three Jobs of acting director, assist- 
ant director, and commissioner. 

June 1, 1963, Gov. Otto Kerner appointed 
Bernstein the State’s.employment security 
administrator. 

Bernstein supervises the Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service and division of unemploy- 
ment compensation, and coordinates Illinois 
participation in the Federal manpower de- 
velopment and training program. 

Bernstein's lon assistant, Jacob R. 
Cohen, advanced to unemployment compen- 
sation commissioner. 

Bernstein is called Sam by nearly every- 
body except his secretary, Mrs. Genevieve St. 
Clair, who always refers to him formally as 
“Mister.” 

The Bernsteins and their son, Victor, 16, a 
junior in New Trier High School, live at 335 
Brookside Lane, Glencoe. 


He 
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They have two daughters, Mrs, Carol Anne 
Acosta of Columbus, Ohio, and Mrs. Bonnie 
Lou Petriach of 584 Sumac Lane, Highland 
Park, and two grandchildren, 

At the luncheon, Bernstein will be given a 
resolution adopted by the legislature that 
calls him the “Father of the Unemployment 


Compensation Act“ and praises him for rep- 


resenting “all that is noble in personal, pro- 
fessional, and public conduct.” 


Foreign Aid in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual debate on foreign aid all too fre- 
quently produces more heat than en- 
lightenment. This year a new ingredient 
has added further fuel to the fire: Should 
economic and military assistance be 
considered jointly, as they have in the 
past, or separate, as has been advocated 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, Mr. FULBRIGHT? 


In the context of this controversy I 
commend the thoughtful article by- 
Walter Lippmann which appeared in the 
Washington Post this morning to our 
colleagues’ attention: 

TODAY AND Tomorrow: MONEY AND FOREIGN 
Portier 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The annual hassle about what is known 
as foreign aid is now beginning, and if what 
happened last year repeats itself, the Senate 
will deal with the proposal in committee for 
14 days and will debate the bill for 28 days; 
the House committee will work on it for 26 
days and the House will debate the bill for 2 
days. Then the conference committee will 
meet for 4 days. In 1964 the bill first pro- 
posed on March 19 was passed with its 
amendments not quite 7 months later. 

During this long period the officials who 
have to shape policy and administer the 
whole business will have to spend a very 
considerable part of their time and energy 
being cross-questioned, writing memoran- 
dums, lobby, and worrying. We are bound to 
ask ourselves whether such a prolonged ex- 
penditure of time and energy each year is 
really necessary, and if not, how it could 
be reduced. I hasten to say that it is easier 
to ask these questions than it is to answer 
them. 

For we must remember that the foreign 
aid bill marks a radical innovation in the 
conduct of U.S, foreign policy. It is only 
in- the past 25 years that we have used our 
economic resources as an avowed instrument 
of our foreign policy. Until the Lend-Lease 
Act of 1940, which provided economic aid 
to the hard-pressed British Government, the 
President had rarely, if ever, asked Congress 
to appropriate money to be used as an in- 
strument in the conduct of foreign affairs. 

In the American age of innocence before 
the United States recognized itself as a great 
power in the world, our national purposes 
abroad were served by diplomacy and arms, 
Only since we have adopted the role of a 
great power have we done what great powers 
have always done. We have added money 
and propaganda to diplomacy and arms. 
This innovation, which began with the Lend- 
Lease Act, was carried on by aiding our allies 
during the war, by UNRRA and other relief 
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after the war, and by the Marshall plan, by 
NATO and the like. 

The result is a very important change in 
the conduct of foreign affairs. Previously, 
the House of Representatives had no sig- 
nificant part to play, except of course in the 
case of a declaration of war. For the most 
part congressional power in foreign affairs 
was lodged in the Senate, which ratified 
treaties and passed on diplomatic appoint- 
ments. But when the appropriation of 
money for aid and for propoganda became 
involved, the House, which under the Con- 
stitution must- initiate money bills, sud- 
denly had great power over U.S. foreign 
policy. In the postwar period the President 
and the State Department have had to ac- 
commodate two legislative bodies, not only 
one as was formerly the case. The Congress 
often acted as if it could and should con- 
duct the foreign policy itself and has studded 
the eventual bill with prohibitions, injunc- 
tions, and admonitions, which are supposed 
to please hyphenated groups among some of 
their constituents. 

This is the context in which to place Sen- 
ator FPutnatcut’s refusal to introduce and 
manage the old type of omnibus bill for 
foreign ald. The issue is not between him 
and the administration or the AID. On 
the contrary, as long ago as 1961 the 
Kennedy administration proposed doing ex- 
actly what Senator Fulbright is now de- 
manding—putting the supply of civilian and 
military ald into two separate measures, The 
Kennedy administration had to retreat then 
because Speaker Sam Rayburn insisted on 
one bill covering all kinds of foreign aid. 
The issue today is really between Mr. Fur. 
BRIGHT, the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, and Mr. 
Mondax, the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House. 

If there is an issue between Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT and President Johnson, it is not pri- 
marily about whether there should be two 
separate bills. There are certain differences 
of opinion between Senator FULBRIGHT and 
the administration on some of his other pro- 
posals—differences of emphasis and timing 
rather than of principle and substance. The 
real question is whether the President could, 
with any hope of success, ask the House to 
pass two separate bills. Experienced ob- 
servers say that the House would pass the 
military bill with a whoop, and almost with- 
out look at it. The House would then chew 
the civilian economic assistance bill to bits 
on the ground that it would spend abroad 
American money that could be spent better 
at home. 

The essential difficulty lies in the fact that 
during the whole 25 years of the new policy 
of using money for foreign affairs, the argu- 
ment for appropriating the money has in- 
variably been that it was necessary to do 
this for our own military security. In 
1940 the Lend-Lease Act was squeezed 
through Congress with the cry that we needed 
“to defend America by aiding the Allies.“ 
The Marshall plan was carried through Con- 
gress on the argument that without it, Stalin 
would overrun Western Europe. With the 
Truman Doctrine of 1948, our commitments 
became global, and money was scattered all 
over the non-Communist world on the claim 
that it would repel our great adversary and 
would win us the confidence of trusted 
allies, 

As a result of this quarter of a century 
of experience, the House, which reflects popu- 
lar opinion, can see little good in spending 
money abroad unless it is directly connected 
with some military consideration. This is 
one reason why it is so difficult to achieve the 
appropriation of money to be used for civilian 
development abroad, though such develop- 
VVG 


In the present case, Senator FULBRIGHT, 
as he has so often been in the past, is a 
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pathbreaker. He does have a curious com- 
plex about France. But apart from that 
he is doing wonders to make the country 
and the Congress begin to reexamine the en- 
crusted deposit of ideas and ideology and 
prejudices under which our foreign policy 
labors and groans. 


Save Your Vision Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the President has proclaimed 
the week of March 7, 1965, as “Save Your 
Vision Week,” to call to the attention of 
all Americans the importance of our eye- 
sight. The observance is sponsored an- 
nually by the American Optometric As- 
sociation since 1927, and has been 
declared as a national observance by 
joint resolution of Congress. 

Because of the great importance of the 
preservation of vision to all of us, I place 
the President's proclamation in the 
RECORD: 

“Save Your Vision Weex, 1965"—BY THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMER- 
Ica—A PROCLAMATION 


“Whereas preservation of vision is of the 
utmost importance to each individual and to 
the Nation as a whole; and 

“Whereas cataracts, glaucoma, and other 
chronic diseases continue to be the major 
causes of visual impairments and blindness; 
and 

“Whereas both children and adults are fre- 
quently threatened with blindness because 
visual abnormalities which were present at 
birth go undetected until irreversible vision 
loss has occurred; and 

“Whereas blindness or serious visual loss is 
often preventable through early eye examina- 
tions of preschool age and school age chil- 
dren and through the early detection of 
visual deficiencies among the chronically ill 
and aging; and 

“Whereas effective vision preservation will 
be achieved only if all our people are aware 
of the need for proper vision care, and take 
advantage of all means available to them to 
conserve their sight; and 

“Whereas the Congress, by a joint resolu- 
tion apporved December 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 
629), has requested the President to issue 
annually a proclamation designating the first 
week in March of each year as Save Your 
Vision Week: 

“Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim the week beginning 
March 7, 1965, as Save Your Vision Week; and 
I invite the Governors of the States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and officials 
of other areas subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States to issue similar 
proclamations. 

“I also call upon the communications 
media, the medical and health care profes- 
sions, and all other agencies concerned with 
programs for the improvement and preserva- 
tion of vision to unit in public activities to 
impress upon the people of the United States 
the importance of vision to their own welfare 
and that of our country, and to urge their 
participation in programs to Improve and 
protect the vision of our people. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed.” 
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Done at the city of Washington this 24th 
day of February in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and sixty-five, and of the 
independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and eighty-ninth. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

By the President: 

Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


Housing for the Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in a time 
when we are beset by fiscal problems and 
at the same time facing mounting de- 
mands for added services and considera- 
tions from deserving segments of society, 
we should look carefully at all alterna- 
tives which suggest savings. Weare cur- 
rently engaged in studies and programs 
for better housing for the elderly. This 
is a most admirable and necessary pur- 
suit and one I personally support. 

I bring to the attention of the House 
in general and to the Subcommittee on 
Housing in particular an article recently 
printed in the Hotel Herald, an industry 
organ published in Pennsylvania. The 
article interestingly suggests that we 
might well consider the usefulness in a 
program for elderly housing of some of 
the substantial structures within the 
hub of our larger cities which now stand 
as unproductive hotel units. Some study 
of the convertibility of these structures 
and their compatibility with the desired 
concepts in elderly housing is strongly 
indicated. With unanimous consent of 
the House the article appears immedi- 
ately below: 

Virws From a MOUNTAIN Tor 
(By E. S. Shuck, past president, Pennsylvania 
Hotel Motor Inn Association) 

(Norx— The greatest security a person can 
have comes from within himself. Nothing 
anyone else can do for you can begin to 
match what you can do for yourself—Samuel 
Goldwyn.) 

Without question, the most crucial prob- 
lem facing the hotel industry today is what 
to do with the Nation's hundreds of finely 
constructed, large and small hotels which are 
being forced to the wall—and bankruptcy— 
by the rapidly growing modern type of motor 
hotel construction. 

The big motor-hotel and motel chains, as 
well as certain individuals, are expanding 
into almost every city, town and resort area in 
the country, at a much more rapid rate than 
the also-growing national tourist and com- 
mercial business. The natural result is that 
this newer type accommodation has to draw 
the bulk of its patronage from the older 
properties, thus leaving these wonderful, 
splendidly built older hotels faced with ob- 
livion—unless some type of conversion can 
be accomplished. 

For the past 5 years we have made an in- 
tensive on-the-ground survey of this tragic 
problem, and believe, in the majority of cases, 
the most profitable solution is the conversion 
of these properties Into homes for the aged. 

Not satisfied with just a one-sided survey 
of hotel needs only we have also delved deeply 
into the needs and desires of the millions of 
older people who are waiting—many of them 
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dying while they wait—to get into a home 
for the aged—a tragedy in itself. 

In every case studied, we have found 
hundreds on the waiting list of filled-up 
homes, which means that none will get in 
until someone in the home passes away, thus 
Creating a vacancy. And all this goes on 
While thousands upon thousands upon 
thousands of hotel rooms lie vacant. 

One of the most stupid errors church 
and other groups make in their analysis of 
what is needed for the aged, is that they 
must be pushed out into the country some- 
where “where they can enjoy trees, grass, 
flowers, etc." We say this is stupid because 
in our conversations with many, many older 
People, we have not found a single elderly 
Person who wants to be relegated to some 
Woodsy spot—fiowers or no flowers. With- 
Out exception, every elderly person we 
talked to said practically the same thing: 
“We don't want to be put on the shelf. 
While our bodies may have slowed down a 
bit, our minds haven't. We want to see life 
in action—to be around where younger 
People are, and where things are happening. 
We want to be where we can watch the world 
go by, and especially where we can walk 
to church—look into the bright store win- 
dows—see and talk to other people, rather 
than be cooped up together as though we 
Were in a prison, regardless of how nice the 
furniture and everything is.” 

The planners also cite traffic as a problem, 
but almost every oldster said. Trafic? The 
more’ the better. They have lights at every 
corner, don't they? We can manage—we're 
not afraid.” 

Well, we are convinced, and it has been 
Proven in many cases that the elderly who 
have been housed in converted hotels in the 
very center of town, are the happiest of all. 
As an added proof, these converted hotels 
have the longest waiting lists. 

An illustration of the stupid thinking of 
Some of these planners for the aged was ex- 
Pressed by a bishop while sitting in the 
beautiful main dining room of a hotel that 
Was being considered by his church for con- 
version into a home for their long waiting 
Ust of older people. Said he to me, “We 
Couldn't use & room like this; not with that 
Carpet on the floor and all these drapes and 

We would have to remove all these 
trappings, lay down plastic tile, etc.” 

I was stunned, but observed pleasantly. 
“You have carpet and drapes in your home, 
don't you? So why do we have to treat the 
elderly—most of whom have lived in attrac- 
tive homes all their lives—as though they 
are a different breed of human beings?" He 
Scowled and made no reply. 

Of course a converted hotel should have a 
space maybe a whole floor, for an antiseptic 
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infirmary for the small percentage who are 
ill, but why penalize the majority of well 
guests by making the whole place look like 
a hospital? One of the most noted hospi- 
tals—Clifton Springs in northern New York 
State, catering to a most affluent and dis- 
criminating class of people, is operated like 
a luxury hotel—and how about the luxuri- 
ous suite occupied by the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor in a Texas hospital? 

Finally, look at the cost of converting a 
hotel versus building a new rest home at to- 
days prices. In the cases we have investi- 
gated, the minimum cost of building a new 

«home has actually been four times as much 
as the hotel-conversion job—and in every 
instance the capacity for housing guests in 
the new homes averaged less than half the 
number that could be accommodated in a 
converted hotel—which again quadruples the 
cost per guest for the housing of the elderly. 

It's high time the planners took a com- 
pletely new look at the needs and desires of 
older people and how to provide for them at 
about one-fourth of the cost of new con- 
struction—not to mention the speed with 
which such a conversion can be accomp- 
lished, bringing great relief to the thousands 
of tired, distraught, dying waiters on numer- 
ous home lists, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
a Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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Floyd M. Patterson, Chaplain of the 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. President, the 
Reserve Officers Association, at its mid- 
Winter banquet recently, rendered a sig- 
Nificant service to the welfare and spir- 
{tual well-being of the men and women 
in the armed services by awarding to a 
Tepresentative member of the Chaplain 
Corps its annual award of “Chaplain of 

e Year.” 

This award serves as an inspiration 
and encouragement to all chaplains, to 

e men and women who work with 
them, and to the concept that these pro- 
Srams are worthwhile parts of our pat- 
tern of national defense. 

The recipient of this award this year 
Was Chaplain Floyd M. Patterson, a na- 
tive Oklahoman. Chaplain Patterson 

engaged in a significant career as a 
Citizen-soldier, and we are proud of his 
accomplishments. 

He has spent a good portion of his life 
in Missouri. The presentation to him of 
the “Chaplain of the Year” award was 
Made by another Missourian, Brig. Gen. 

nald S. Dawson, national vice presi- 
dent for air of the Reserve Officers As- 
Sociation, and an outstanding air offi- 
der and Washington attorney, who for- 
Merly served on the staff of President 
Harry Truman. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Re- 
serve Officers Association press release 
announcing Chaplain Patterson’s recog- 
Nition, the remarks of General Dawson, 
and the resolution of the Reserve Officers 
Association be printed in the Appendix 
Of the Recorp. I am sure they will be of 
Significant interest to the Members of 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the release, 
the statement, and the resolution were 
Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Reserve OFFICERS ASSOCIATION News RELEASE 

Lt. Col, Floyd M. Patterson, a Methodist 
Chaplain in the Air Force, has been selected 
by the Reserve Officers Association to receive 
ROA's Armed Forces Chaplain of the Year 
Award for 1965. 

Chaplain Patterson is assistant command 
Chaplain of the Air Training Command with 
Headquarters at Randolph Air Force Base, 

ex. 


He will receive the award at a banquet in 
Washington, D.C. February 26, which cli- 
mages ROA'’s midwinter meeting, a 3-day 
Military conference. The only other award to 
be presented that evening will be the as- 
S0clation’s 1965 Minute Man of the Year 
Award which goes to Congressman L, MENDEL 


Appendix 


Rivers, of South Carolina, chairman of the 
House Committee on Armed Services. 

The citation accompanying the Chaplain 
of the Year Award attests that Chaplain 
Patterson “has at personal sacrifice and with 
exemplary devotion to duty, given unselfishly 
of himself, his talents, and his energies, to 
provide meaningful spiritual development in 
the Armed Forces and has contributed sub- 
stantially to the welfare of personnel, both 
by precept and example.“ 

A native Oklahoman, Chaplain Patterson 
was commissioned in the Corps of Chaplains 
in 1943 and served with the then Army Alr 
Corps until 1946 when he was appointed as- 
sociate professor of philosophy and religion 
at Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Recalled to active duty in 1951, he served 
in Korea and in subsequent assignments at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., at Madrid, 
Spain, where he was assistant command 
chaplain for Spain and Morocco, and at 
Andrews AFB, Md. 

He has been a member of the North 
Carolina Conference of the Methodist Church 
since his ordination in 1938, is a graduate of 
Southern Methodist University at Dallas, and 
received his divinity degree from Duke Uni- 
versity at Durham, N.C. Further graduate 
study was conducted at Columbia University 
and Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 

Chaplain Patterson is married to the 
former Netta Robertson of Burlington, N.C. 
They have two sons, William, a graduate 
student at Virginia Tech, and David, a 
student at Duke. 

REMARKS OF Bric. Gen. DONALD S. Dawson, 

Am Force RESERVE, RESERVE OFFICERS As- 

SOCIATION VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, fellow 
members of the ROA, and ladies, it is our 
association's privilege each year to bring to 
our Mid-Winter meeting an officer of the 
Armed Forces and to honor him for what he 
represents in the development of the whole 
man devoted to defense of freedom. 

This is our chaplain of the year award. 
It is one which we do not casually bestow, 
nor is it to be lightly regarded. Many fine 
members of the Chaplains Corps have been 
so honored, both in that they received the 
ROA Chaplain of the Year award, or that 
their work in this spiritual field was ad- 
vanced by this public recognition. 

He who is to receive the award tonight— 
and therefore will be known as the Chaplain 
of the Armed Forces of 1965—represents the 
highest of accomplishments and ideals in 
spiritual service. A native of Oklahoma, he 
was commissioned in 1943, and served in the 
Army Air Corps until the conclusion of 
World War II, when he accepted an associ- 
ated professorship at Central College, Fay- 
ette, Mo. He was recalled to active duty in 
1951—serving in Korea, and subsequently 
in other overseas and stateside posts. He is 
the husband of a lovely lady who shares his 
honors tonight, and the father of two sons 
now in college. It is my privilege and per- 
sonal pleasure, on behalf of ROA to present 
to you the ROA chaplain of the year, a fellow 
reserve officer, now serving on active duty 
in the Air Force as assistant command chap- 
lain of the Air Training Command at Ran- 
dolph Air Force Base, Tex—Lt. Col. Floyd 
M. Patterson. 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES RESOLUTION WITH RESPECT TO THE 
SERVICE OF CHAPLAIN, Lr. COL., FLOYD M. 
PATTERSON 


Whereas Floyd M. Patterson, an officer and 
leader in the Chaplain Corps in the Military 
Forces of the United States, has at personal 
sacrifice and with exemplary devotion to 
duty, given unselfishly of himself, his talents 
and his energies, to provide meaningful spir- 
itual development in the Armed Forces and 
has contributed substantially to the welfare 
of personnel, both by precept and example: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association award to 
him, in meaningful recognition and sincere 
gratitude to him as representative of the 
Corps, this citation as Chaplain of the Year 
1965. 

For the association, the national council, 
February 26, 1965: * 

Engar H. REEDER, 
Rear Admiral, USNR, President of the 
Council. 
JouHNn T. CARLTON, 
Colonel, USAR, Secretary of the Council. 


Capitol Punishment: President Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
attached article by Columnist Art Buch- 
wald appeared in the Washington Post 
on Tuesday, March 9. It is one of the 
cleverest pieces of satire that I have read 
in many a moon. 

CAPITOL PUNISHMENT: PRESIDENT GOLDWATER 
(By Art Buchwald) 

Every once in a while, when I have noth- 
ing better to do, I wonder what the country 
would be like if Barry M. Goldwater had 
been elected President of the United States. 
Based on his campaign and his speeches, it is 
a frightening thing to imagine. 

The mind boggles when you think of it. 
For one thing, we would probably be bomb- 
ing North Vietnam now if Goldwater were 
in office. 

As I see it, this is what would have hap- 
pened. 

The Vietcong would have blown up an 
American barracks. Using this as an excuse, 
Goldwater would immediately call for a strike 
on military bases in North Vietnam and an- 


But Goldwater would ignore the criticism, 
and to show he meant business, he would 
continue the raids, using not only Air Force 
bombers, but also jets from the U.S. fleet. 
As time went on, the country would be shak- 
en at the recklessness of Goldwater's plan, 
but he would explain through his Secretary 
of State that, instead of a tit-for-tat policy, 
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we now intended to bomb North Vietnam 
in order to let Hanoi know that they could 
not support the Vietcong without expecting 
retaliation. - 


Senators would get up in Congress and call 
for some sort of negotiations. But. Gold- 
water, with his lack of restraint, would retort 
that there is nothing to negotiate and we 
would only be selling out southeast Asia if 
we sat down at a table with the North Viet- 
namese and Red China. 

The Soviet Union and France would call 
for a Geneva Conference, but Goldwater 
would reject it. 

Instead, he would recklessly announce that 
he was sending in a battalion of Marines 
with Hawk missiles to protect our airfields. 
His critics would claim he was escalating the 
war, but Goldwater would deny it. Instead, 
he would bomb supply routes in Laos and 
Cambodia. 

To explain these desperate actions, Gold- 
water would have the Defense and State 
Departments produce a white paper justify- 
ing the attacks and proving that Hanol was 
responsible for the revolution in South Viet- 
nam, He would insist we had to support the 
Saigon generals, no matter how shaky they 
were 


The paper would be followed by more air 
strikes using South Vietnamese planes as 
well as American B-57's. 

The people who voted for Johnson would 
scream at their Republican friends, “I told 
you if Goldwater became President he'd get 
us into a war.” But the Republicans would 
claim that Goldwater had no choice, that he, 
in fact, inherited the Vietnamese problem 
from the Democrats and, if he didn't take a 
strong stand now, America would be con- 
sidered a paper tiger. 

It all seems farfetched when you read it 
and I may have let my imagination run away 
with itself, because even Barry Goldwater, 
had he become President, wouldn't have gone 
so far. 

But fortunately, with President Johnson 
at the helm, we don't even-have to think 
about it. 


Policy and the A-Bomb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
University of South Carolina student, 
David J. Allen, has written an outstand- 
ing article on the question of the search 
for the ultimate weapon for our defense 
posture. The article, entitled “Policy 
and A-Bomb: Is It Ultimate Weapon?” 
was published in the February 21, 1965, 
issue of the State and the Columbia 
Record, of Columbia, S.C. 

This article is not only a sound one, 
but it indicates a most unusual under- 
standing of this important question for 
a college student. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLICY AND A-BOMB: Is Ir ULTIMATE WEAPON? 
(By David J. Allen) 

The January 15 violation of the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty by the Soviet Union in which 
an underground nuclear detonation vented, 
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causing radioactive materials to be carried 
into the atmosphere and subsequently be- 
yond the national boundaries, again points 
out the magnitude and complexity of the 
problems involved with the development and 
testing of nuclear weapons. 

Apart from the procedural aspects of the 
actual handling and detonation of these de- 
vices, we are once again reminded of how 
much the nature of the relationship be- 
tween this country and the Soviet Union 
has changed since that fateful day in August 
1945. 

Wartime allies then, we now find ourselves 
directly opposed by a hostile power, whose 
totalitarian ideology knows no fulfillment 
save world domination, in the achievement 
of which, the Communists say, they will bury 
us. 

This threat has become more poignant with 
Russia's acquisition of atomic weapons, and a 
means for their rapid delivery to any place 
in the free world. Fortunately, the United 
States has been able to keep abreast in weap- 
onury, compensating for its lag in megaton- 
nage delivery capability with both a greater 
number of missiles and such technological 
sophistication as the Polaris submarine. But 
the race is very close. 

This competition for technological and 
quantitative superiority in armaments is 
d Aside from the remote possibil- 
ity of the occurrance of the new dimension 
in today’s world of instant strike, the in- 
advertant war, it is argued that any undue 
provocations or firmness on an issue, any mis- 
calculation or military action against the 
Communists in support of this country’s in- 
terest, will almost assuredly result in a ther- 
monuclear holocaust, Such a prospect is in- 
deed a grim one, and effective measures 
should be taken to avoid such an occurrence. 

At the same time, however, and contrary 
to those who argue that all preatomic policy 
is outdated and now useless, the new nuclear- 
oriented strategy should be formulated in 
such a way as to not lose sight of the les- 
sons which history has afforded regarding 
the relations among nations, To completely 
discard as worthless the previous experiences 
of men, not only makes their efforts appear 
futile, but is also a very dangerous policy to 
follow. 

It is dangerous because elementary. logic 
and human nature, along with the very es- 
sence of sclence—discovery—deny the notion 
that the nuclear weapon is the ultimate. 

The idea of the ultimate weapon finds no 
solid foundation in reality, for the very fact 
that man has developed an instrument of de- 
truction indicates that someone will develop 
a countering device capable of negating the 
effectiveness of that weapon. 

Man invented the spear. He also produced 
the shield as protection against it. He de- 
veloped the gun, and also armor plating and 
the bulletproof vest. He developed gas for 
use in war, and before he could use it to any 
great extent, the gas mask was perfected. 
Because he has invented the hydrogen bomb, 
he will, given time, develop the antinuclear 
weapon, Be it electronics—some sort of 
radar—or a death ray, or even something so 
ominous as weather control and production, 
such an instrument, an antiweapon, seems 
more than probable. The present rate of 
scientific advance is so great that one can 
only wonder at what the future may hold in 
this regard. 

When such an antiweapon exists, the 
threat of the nuclear weapon, if not com- 
pletely done away with, will be greatly di- 
minished to a point where the world is no 
longer faced with self-destruction, even 
accidentally. 

True, there will be weapons to replace the 
nuclear bomb, but following the trend of 
thought set down above, these weapons will 
also spawn counterweapons, as surely as hu- 
mans generate antibodies to disease. 

This constant parity in power between 
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states, then, with one never being able to 
completely destroy the other or the world, 
will demand that nations formulate their 
ever-changing new policy along lines which 
take into account that which has already been 
experienced. 

It would indeed be unfortunate if mankind 
were forced to relive the hardships of the 
past as a result of self-committal to a narrow 
strategy designed to cope only with a specific 
temporary problem, such as nuclear weapons, 
while losing sight of the general guidelines 
already forged by human experience. 


Health Care a Political Football 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the quality 
of American medicine is surely too im- 
portant to become a political football, 
yet that apparently is what we are wit- 
nessing. A keen analysis of the present 
situation is contained in the ati 
editorial from the Joplin, Mo., Globe of 
February 28, 1965. I commend it to 
your attention: 

HEALTH CARE A POLITICAL FOOTBALL 


The issue of medical care for the elderly 
has become such a prejudicial partisan po- 
litical football that there is a real danger 
we will wind up with a bill tailored to suit 
the ambitions of politicians rather than the 
humanitarian needs of people, 

We have what they call a “Democratic 
plan,” a “Republican plan,” and the presently 
advertised eldercare plan of the American 
Medical Association, with each label tending 
to stir arbitrary prejudices. 

We have the administration apparently 
uncompromisingly committed to its medi- 
care program that would blanket the coun- 
try under a compulsory program tied to 80° 
cial security regardless of individual need. 
and supported by a new payroll deduction 
tax. Shamefully, some are even 
about making its adoption a test of party 
loyalty, a face-saving issue. 

The so-called Republican plan would make 
the program voluntary, outside social secu- 
rity, and financed by the Treasury, the States, 
and individuals according to their capacities 
to pay low premiums, with Government pay- 
ing total benefits for those in need and un- 
able to pay anything. 

The eldercare plan of the AMA also would 
keep the program outside social security, 4- 
nanced by Federal and State governments 
and low-cost premiums based on ability to 
pay. It clearly provides the largest real 
benefits of all, covering medical and surgical 
care and medicines, in addition to hospital- 
ization, at costs ranging from nothing on 
up, depending upon ability to pay by those 
electing to come under it. 

But, oddly enough, we see a political preju“ 
dice being built up against the doctors, even 
though it is a fact that success of any pro- 
gram of medical and hospital attention for 
the elderly or anyone else must rely hes 
upon the Nation physicians and surgeons- 
And they should be in the best position to 
know the needs and how to prescribe 
best remedies. 

Congress owes it to the country to approach 
this problem dispassionately, putting asid? 
political prejudices and arriving at a solu 
tion based on needs, not votes. 

One thing the people had better bear In 
mind is that if the program is placed under 
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S0cial security the country is stuck with it 
Permanently. And, based on past expe- 
rience, costs and taxes will soar as succeeding 
Politically minded Congresses broaden the 
of coverage until we have total federal- 
ized medicine, which other countries have 
found to be their most costly welfare tax. 
This should concern everyone, regardless of 
Politics. 
This whole matter is approaching a show- 
down and it deserves the commonsense at- 
tention of the people. 


We Should Ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion—Article by Senator Scott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
Which urges ratification of the Genocide 
Convention. I wrote the article for the 

Current issue of American Judaism. 

being no objection, the article 

Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

Our Monat. FAILURE: THIS NATION’s SPIRITUAL 
Leapers Must URGE RATIFICATION OF THE 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION 

(By Senator Huom Scorr, U.S. Senator from 

Pennsylvania) 
In an age when humanity cries out for so- 


cial justice and compassion for the weak, 


When the brutality of the Nazi regime 
Stands before the West German bar and 
World opinion, it is ironic that our Govern- 
Ment has failed to ratify the Genocide Con- 
vention. 

How bitter is the irony when one knows 
vital role the U.S. Government played in 
drafting of the document 16 years ago, 

& government that stands for the rule of law 
in 5 relations, and now stands 

Gof. 


The term “genocide” was coined by the late, 
brilliant, Prof. Raphael Lemkin, noted in- 
ternational law scholar. It was compounded 

the Greek “genos,” meaning race or 
tribe, and the Latin-derived “cide,” signify- 
ing killing. 
weenociae could be carried out in two 
ys: 

1. Physical and mental: Subjecting peo- 
Ple to conditions which lead to death of 
Mutilation, e.g., putting people in concen- 

tion camps, placing them under slave la- 
conditions, or subjecting them to harm- 
Tul drugs. 

2. Biological: Prevention of reproduction 
ough sterilization, compulsory abortion, 
similar violent means. The stealing 
Of children is included, These methods, 
Which serve to destroy by delayed action, are 

us effective as outright murder. 

In essence, the Genocide Convention will 
Achieve the following: The nation in which 
the crime takes place is obliged to try the 
Ofender, The government will have enacted 
legislation to prevent and punish the crime, 

© acts punishable under the convention 
äre genocide, conspiracy to commit genocide, 
attempt to commit genocide, complicity in 
Benocide, direct and public incitement to 
Commit genocide. 

What is more, the convention provides 
that all guilty individuals are punishable, 
Even if they happen to be public officers or 
heads of state. 
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While there is no international penal court 
and genocidists can be tried only in the 
country where the crime is committed, the 
convention does suggest the possibility of a 
new international court being set up in the 
future, which would have direct jurisdiction 
over genocidal acts. However, a separate 
treaty would be required to establish such a 
court and to determine the scope of its 
authority. 

Former Assistant Secretary of State Ernest 
A. Gross, standing before the United Nations 
General Assembly on December 9, 1949, re- 
marked: 8 

“It seems to the U.S. delegation that, in a 
world beset by many problems and great 
difficulties, we should proceed with this con- 
vention before the memory of horrifying 
genocidal acts (the Nazi regime) has faded 
from the minds and conscience of man. 
Positive action must be en now. My 
government is eager to see a Genocide Con- 
vention adopted at this convention of the 
Assembly and signed by all member states 
before we quit our labors here.” 

For the first time since the dawn of his- 
tory, the criminal nature of genocide—the 
destruction of nations, races, ethnic groups, 
and religious bodies—was deemed a legal 
crime. The Genocide Convention estab- 
lished an essential principle of contempo- 
rary civilization. 

The United States was among the first 20 
countries to sign the document, only 2 days 
after its adoption. It remained for the ad- 
vice and consent of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate present and voting for ratification. But 
advice and consent are still buried in com- 
mittee. 

Sixty-six nations have ratified the con- 
vention, including the Soviet Government. 
And 16 years later, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has not reported the Geno- 
cide Convention out of committee. It still 
languishes, and this failure has the 
United States to Communist allegations of 
insincerity, embarrassed our friends abroad 
and has seriously weakened the convention's 
effectiveness as an international instrument. 

The vital question is posed: Why the fail- 
ure of the United States to act on a humani- 
tarian principle despite the all-embracing 
support and constant pleas by more than 50 
major American Jewish organizations, labor, 
education, civic, and from the leaders of the 
3 major faiths? 

Why this failure to act when time and 
again we have risen, and through the force 
of arms, have thwarted d and tyrants? 
Why? When an enlightened United States 
knows that through the millenia masses of 
innocent people have been destroyed because 
their only crime was being a member of some 
ethnic, racial, or religious group? 

Some 20 million people have perished 
through genocide in the first half of this 
century—and we have still to put savagery 
behind us. 

There are answers, pitiful in logic, which 
account for our failure toact. One can think 
of at least four general reasons. 

There is the misconception in the minds 
of some that it might be applied to lynching. 
Lynching, of course, involves the murder of 
an individual as opposed to mass murder, 
and therefore genocide would not apply to it. 

More realistically, the country’s honey- 
moon with the United Nations was ending, 
and this meant that we tended to withdraw 
from any involvement in any further United 
Nations controversies. 

The doctrine of States rights was also ap- 
plied in opposition. That is, many were pur- 
ported to believe that under our Federal 
system, approval of such a treaty might 
jeopardize or overrule a State law. Nothing 
could be more in error. One cannot imagine 
a State passing such law dealing with a crime 
that involved large masses. 

Finally the argument was advanced that 
the Genocide Convention might result in 
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American citizens being brought for trial 
in foreign countries for crimes committed 
in the United States. 

But article V of the Genocide Convention 
clearly states that ratifying nations will en- 
act “in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutions,” necessary legislation and “effec- 
tive penalties.” 

Back in January of 1950, leaders of more 
than 50 organizations, representing millions 
of American citizens, appeared before a spe- 
cial genocide subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of the late Senator Brien McMahon 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
urging ratification. 

The special subcommittee recommended 
ratification, urging the inclusion of four 
reservations. That was 1950, and ratification 
remains secluded in a dark recess. 

Louis Schecter, of the American Jewish 
Congress, who has toiled valiantly and un- 
ceasingly for the ratification of the Genocide 
Convention, time and again has stressed that 
there was no chance for its approval unless 
the executive branch exercised its approval. 
Last July, I saw what seemed to be an op- 
portunity for a final push. President John- 
son let it be known that the White House 
wanted Senate ratification. 

I enlisted the aid of 10 other Senators 
and wrote President Johnson asking for sup- 
port in the matter, saying “it is generally 

that only a strong appeal from 
the President will bring this measure to de- 
bate and a vote in the Senate.” 

The course of legislative-executive com- 
munication still runs in directions. 
Back came a reply—not from the President— 
but from Frederick Dutton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
saying It is the intention of the administra- 
tion to ratify the Genocide Convention upon 
receiving the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate.” Again “advice and consent.” 

Unquesftonably, the President never saw 
the letter and this appeal for human lives 
was possibly given the same treatment as 
letters that request the President to accept 
a can of oil or to crown a beauty queen. 

But more serious was the letter Senator 
FULBRIGHT wrote Mr. Schecter, “It is my 
impression at the moment * * * that the sit- 
uation in the Senate has not yet developed 
to a point where a two-thirds vote is likely. 
Under these circumstances there is serious 
doubt whether the national interest would 
be served by promoting a debate at this time 
which might lead to a defeat of the Genocide 
Convention on grounds quite extraneous to 
the subject matter.” 

Succinctly, Jessie Halpern, Washington 
correspondent of the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency, expressed the entire matter: 

“Why, then, should the White House sud- 
denly appear as a partner in ‘bu: 
when appealed to for leadership in the con- 
vention ratification? One certainly must 
hope that the reasons are not tied with the 
need for Southern democratic support in the 
administration's forthcoming campaign, 
President Johnson has given his unequivo- 
cal support to the civil rights bill. This has, 
of course, called for the wrath of southern 
politicians. And it is many of these same 
politicians who are afraid that U.S. ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Convention will make 
it applicable under domestic law to the civil 
rights issue. It is also significant that while 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
man FuLsRIGHT supports aspects of interna- 
tional cooperation, his record on domestic 
civil rights leaves much to be desired. 

“Beyond the current White House-Senate 
confusion, remains a consideration of un- 
doubtedly great importance. This is the 
question of active moral commitment by the 
United States to the ratification. Until the 
issue is stripped of its political implications 
and brought entirely into a realm of moral 
consideration, it appears that the U.S, rati- 
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fication of the Genocide Convention will con- 
tinue on its way into unhealthy oblivion.” 

Here, one notes the recent editorial in the 
New York Times: 

“The Genocide Convention deserves ap- 
proval. It does not take away any sov- 
ereignty; it does advance the principles of 
the United Nations and the United States. 
Most of all, it is a moral commitment to 
international decency on a matter that has 

for many people around the 
world. It would be a bitter irony if in 1964, 
when the Auschwitz killers are on trial, the 
United States permitted the Genocide Con- 
vention to fade into oblivion.” 

If ever the religious forces of our Nation 
were needed to exercise their influence on 
the White House—it is now. The Genocide 
Convention is needed not only as an act of 
humanitarianism but for the specific pur- 
pose of giving religious groups protection 
against tyrants—protection which they sore- 
ly needed but have not had in the past. 
Through the ages, religious groups have 
known unparalleled and uninterrupted per- 
secution—the desecration, the destruction 
of their houses of prayer which strikes at 
the very roots of a civilized society. 

The Nazi slaughter of 6 million Jewish 
men, women, and children is unique in his- 
tory because of its magnitude, but through 
the centuries, tyrants, with varying degrees 
of success, have destroyed pepulations of 
innocent people. 

In this century of turmoil, confusion, and 
cruelty, the world must be equipped with 
an international document. Only our ratifi- 
cation can justify our position of moral 
leadership in the world. 

This Nation's spiritual leaders of all 
faiths must accelerate, to the point of justi- 
fiable demand, that the Genocide Conven- 
tlon be approved by the U.S. Senate. More 
than legal arguments are needed. There 
must be a voicing of conscience on this 
matter, from those who speak in the name 
of faith. And the tide of public opinion 
must be stirred to a swell. 


Time to Retire, Mr. Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday. March 10, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, a com- 
mittee of six members in the eighth grade 
at Reynoldsburg Junior High School, 
Reynoldsburg, Ohio, submitted a sugges- 
tion relative to retirement of Members of 
the House and Senate. 

This program is as follows: 

RETMEMENT OP US. SENATORS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The purpose of this plan is to better the 
ability of the U.S. Congress. 

The retirement plan is as follows: 

1. Senators must retire from the Senate at 
the age of 70 or at the end of five terms, 
whichever comes first, unless age 70 is ac- 
quired during 2 term in office. He must then 
Tetire from his tenure as a Senator at the end 
of that term. 

2. Representatives must retire from the 
House at the age of 65, or at the end of that 
particular term if age is acquired at any time 

~ in that term. 

3. We want to encourage the Members of 
the House of Representatives to move up to 
the Senate earlier than they do at present 
time. 
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4. We believe that Congress would be bet- 
ter able to serve the people with this plan. 
A younger Congress would react better to the 
growing pressures of today’s Government. 

5. A plan whereby retired Members of Con- 
gress may become honorary Members of their 
respective House. The retired Congressman 
shall be allowed to attend any session of Con- 
gress. They would have a voice in concerning 
affairs, but no vote. (These Congressman are 
only ones who have retired from Congress 
because of this law, no other exceptions 
would be accepted.) 

We hope these proposals will be carefully 
considered. 

Dan HEISCHMAN, 
President. 
ELOISE WRIGHT, 
Vice President. 


Joun F. MCNAMARA. 
L. A. MYEES, 
Adviser. 


Obviously, these young people have 
been doing some thinking, and their ad- 
viser, L. A. Myers, should be compli- 
mented for stimulating their interest in 
the operation of their Government, and 
qualifications of officeholders. 


Merpower Retraining: Proposed Reduc- 
tion of State Contributions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the need 
for continued Federal support for man- 
power retraining is a matter of great in- 
terest and concern in my State. Unfor- 
tunately, there has been delay in the 
enactment by à number of States of ap- 
propriations required for their share of 
the cost assigned under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. k 

In order to lessen the chances of en- 
dangering the existence of ongoing pro- 
grams, Representative JOHN BRADEMAS, 
of Indiana, has introduced H.R. 5275, 
which proposes to reduce the proportion- 
ate amount which must be contributed 
by the State governments. The signifi- 
cance of this bill has been well stated by 
the South Bend Tribune, Mr. President; 
and I ask unanimous consent that its 
analysis be printed in the Appendix, and 
ae brought to the attention of Sena- 

rs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ApatHy: A Case History 

A bill in the congressional hopper that 
would allow the Federal Government to 
continue picking up most of the tab for 
manpower retraining projects is. unfortu- 
nately, must legislation. And therein lies 
the tale of the current crisis in Federal- 
State relations. 

In passing the original Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, Congress tried man- 
fully to cast the law in what has become 
the traditional American mold of Federal- 
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State coresponsibility: The Federal Govern- 
ment and the State governments were tO 
share the cost after a short initial 

when Washington would carry the full load 
to get the program going. 

It quickly became clear that the States 
weren't going to pick up their share 85 
quickly as Congress thought they should. 
So the period of full Federal underwriting 
for-manpower training was extended, to give 
State legislatures time to pass participating 
legislation. 

Still the States dragged their fest. And 
each day it became clearer that State gov- 
ernments, by and large, were apathetic to- 
ward the best tool yet devised for reducing 
unemployment. 

Even in Indiana, where the earliest and 
most successful retraining projects were un- 
dertaken, it is requiring all the efforts a feu 
St. Joseph County legislators can muster to 
convince the general assembly of the wisdom 
of participating in Manpower Development 
Training Act. 

As the Federal law now stands, the States 
must start paying a third of the total 
of retraining after June 30. Fewer than 10 
States are prepared to do that. Hence the 
new bill, introduced in the present Congress 
by Representative JOHN Brapemas, of south 
Bend, with the support of the Johnson ad- 
ministration: It would reduce the State! 
share from a third to a tenth of the cost 
letting the Federal Government pick up 
percent. (There is another move in thé 
House of Representatives to make the Federal 
Government permanently responsible for 100 
percent of the cost, but this lacks adminis- 
tration support.) 

Even if the Brademas bill passes Congress 
in time to take effect before the June 30 
deadline, it is still very much up in the aif 
whether the Indiana General Assembly, al- 
ready looking toward adjournment until Jan- 
uary of 1967, will respond to the pleas of 
men like Senators Leonard Opperman 
Donald Yeagley of South Bend, and pass ® 
law providing any sort of State matching 
funds. t 

Incredibly, then, there is at least a pos- 
sibility that manpower training projecta 10 
Indiana will have to phase out after June 30. 
For South Bend alone, that would mean 
sna hope away from 600 jobless men 
and women who are participating in training 
projects that offer them their only chance 
of getting off relief. 

Manpower training is a discouraging case 
history of State apathy—apathy that threat- 
ens a program under which 300,000 Ameri- 
cans have already been given new job skills 
to make them productive members of 80- 
ciety and taxpayers. 


Our Military Mail Facility at Frankfurt, 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, last sum” 
mer while in Europe I made an officia! 
call on behalf of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee to our mili” 
tary mail facility at Frankfurt, Germany: 
This facility is our primary distribution 
point for the entire European theater. 
It not only distributes personal mail to 
the members of the Armed Forces and 
their dependents, but it handles a tre- 
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Mendous volume of official military mail 
and during recent years the service has 
been expanded to include many critical 
Parts for our complex communications 
and weapons systems. I gained the im- 
Pression that beause of the efficiency with 
Which the installation is operated that 
Our military forces abroad are enjoying 
& better mail service than many of us 
at home. 

Upon my return to Washington I wrote 
& letter to Gen. G. P. Disosway com- 
Mending him upon the efficiency of the 
installation which is operated under the 
direction of Lt. Col. James K. Adcock. 
In my letter I pointed out that I was 


This morning I happened to be read- 
ing the Stars and Stripes of Monday, 
March 1, and was delighted to note on 
Page 8 that the postal facility of Frank- 
furt, under the direction of Colonel Ad- 
Cock has been awarded the Air Force 
Outstanding Unit Award at ceremonies 
Tecently held in Wiesbaden. Based on 
my personal observation, it is my view 

this award is richly deserved. I 

Congratulate the Air Force on recog- 

the efficiency and work of the 

Unit and I congratulate Colonel Adcock 

and his unit upon receiving the award 

and General Disosway for having pre- 
sented it. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is most appro- 
priate that the article referred to be in- 
Serted in the Recor» at this point. 


PosraL Group GIVEN Am Force OUTSTANDING 
Unrr Awarp 


Wirsnapes.—The 7025th Air Postal Group 
has been awarded the Air Force Outstanding 
Unit Award at ceremonies here. 

Gen. G. P, Disosway, USAFE commander 
in chief, presented the scroll, which cited 

group's achievements, to Lt. Col. James 
K Adcock, 7025th commander. 

Basis for the award was the unit's ex- 
Ceptionally meritorious service in support of 
USAFE during the period July 15, 1962, 

-through May 31, 1984. 

During this period, the 7025th, serving 
USAFE personnel in every corner of the com- 
Mand, significantly influenced morale at re- 
Mote locations. The group overcame com- 
Plex problems to support widely scattered 
AC. & W. sites, munitions storage sites, and 
Operational sites of the Air Force Security 
Service and Air Force Communications 
Service, 

It provided USAFE with transmission life- 

es and played a key role in logistical sup- 
bort of the command's first line weapons’ 
Systems through the use of weapons system 
Pouches -(WSPS) . 

These pouches are used to move high 
Priority spare parts by registered man from 
USAP depots and contractors in the United 
States to USAFE bases. Similar fast mail 
Service was provided for the return of supply 
items distributed throughout the command. 

More than 27,000 WSPS were delivered to 
Wenpon systems in Europe and the Middle 

with an average transit time of only 48 
hours to cover a distance of more than 4,000 
Miles. 

To speed up movement of mail, the 7025th 
instituted Project Road Runner in 1962. 
Under this concept, the following improve- 
ments were made throughout the USAFE 


Seven new mail terminals were established 
at Frankfurt, Madrid, Rome, Karachi, Istan- 
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bul, Adana, and Milan, to serve as key mail 
regulating points. 

Major changes were made in mailtruck 
routing and scheduling between terminals 
and APO's to provide the fastest straight- 
line movement between commercial airports 
and field APO's. 

Consolidated mail rooms remained open on 
& 24-hour basis to provide around-the-clock 
delivery service. 

Additional mail collection boxes were in- 
stalled at all bases to provide more frequent 
mali collections. 

Window service hours were extended for 
added customer convenience. 

Special mail messenger service was estab- 
lished to expedite the transmission of com- 
mand pouches between USAF headquarters 
and subordinate units. 

Expanded use of foreign commercial air- 
lines to increase the frequency of mail move- 
ment to points where U.S. commercial and 
military aircraft were inadequate. 

A direct pouch system was established be- 
tween AFEX depots and retall points to ex- 
pedite movements of AFEX merchandise. 

Processing time of movie and TV film was 
expedited by establishing mall service be- 
tween USAFE base theaters and TV stations. 

In addition, consolidated mailrooms were 
programed throughout the command. 

More than 85,000 individual post office 
boxes sre now installed at USAFE locations. 
Major savings have been made in unit mail- 
room manpower, equipment, facilities, and 
transportation. . 

Apart from its postal service mission, th 
group operated courier service and transfer 
stations which served as key links in the 
worldwide Armed Forces Courier Service net- 
work. 


The Change From Decentralized Power to 
Centralized Power in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
March 15, 1965, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report contains a most important 
editorial which I feel merits the atten- 
tion of all of the Members of this body. 
It is entitled The Big Change,” and 
points out very clearly how we are chang- 
ing from a nation of decentralized power 
in the hands of the people to centralized 
powers in the hands of the Government 
and the ruling elite. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial, by David Lawrence, printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Bic CHANGE 
(By David Lawrence) 


The whole system of government in the 
United States of America is undergoing a 
profound change. This hasn’t developed 
overnight. Once upon a time we believed 
that the States and cities should govern 
themselves. But apparently this concept 
Has grown obsolete. For a centralized gov- 
ernment has now come into being as popu- 
lation has steadily increased. 

Scarcely a month goes by that the Fed- 
eral Government doesn’t try to usurp the 
functions of the States and even to subsidize 
many of their projects, especially in what 
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are termed “poverty-stricken” areas—from 
the 11-State Appalachia to the slums of big 
cities in all parts of the country. 

Has the American system of government 
been found wanting?. Is there a weakness 
in the artificial drawing of geographical 
lines? Is this because population has failed 
to distribute itself equally in different sec- 
tions? - 

Within another 60 years, the inhabitants 
of the United States may exceed 500 million, 
and in a shorter span of time thereafter, the 
total could reach a billion. 

Shall we eventually be presented with a 
choice between a centralized government 
and a regional system? Should the States 
be grouped into perhaps 10 or 12 regions to 
preserve a degree of local control? 

The emphasis today, however, is on cen- 
tralization rather than decentralization. 
The Constitution has been amended or in- 
terpreted through the courts to permit the 
Federal Government to exercise more and 
more control over the States. The phrase 
“Interstate commerce“ first got national 
prominence 78 years ago, when a law was 
enacted which established the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate railway 
traffic. We had at that time only 50 million 
people. 

Interstate commerce has since been broad- 
ened considerably. Whether the interstate 
commerce concept has been wisely or equi- 
tably developed is not so relevant today as 
the emergence of a centralized government 
in Washington. 

The Federal Government now asserts the 
right to regulate not only labor-manage- 
ment relations and the size and scope of 
businesses, but also civil rights and other 
factors closely identified with what used to 
be regarded as self-government and commu- 
nity Ute. 

More and more Federal subsidies are being 
granted to take care of everything from pub- 
lic roads to education, and from farm price 
su to the rebullding of American cities. 
Just a few days ago, President Johnson, in 
a message to Congress on the subject of 
urban development, said: 

“Our cities are making a valiant effort to 
combat the mounting dangers to the good 
life. Between 1954 and 1963 per capita mu- 
nicipal tax revenues increased by 43 percent, 
and local government indebtedness increased 
by 119 percent. City officials with inade- 
quate resources, limited authority, too few 
trained people, and often with too little pub- 
lic support, have, in many cases, waged a 
heroic battle to improve the life of the people 
they serve. 

“Whatever the scale of its programs, the 
Federal Government will only be able to do 
a small part of what is required. The vast 
bulk of resources and energy, of talent and 
toil, will have to come from State and local 
governments, private interests and individual 
citizens. But the Federal Government does 
have a responsibility. It must help to meet 
the most urgent national needs; in housing, 
in education, in health, and many other areas, 
It must also be sure that its efforts serve 
as a catalyst and as a lever to help and guide 
State and local governments toward meet- 
ing their problems.” 

This is but another indication that the 
Federal Government, in guiding the States 
and the cities, is to become the master and 
supervisor of them all. 

We are today in the midst of a debate in 
Congress on the subject of Federal aid to 
education, and it looks as if the National 
Government will definitely participate in the 
educational process. As this happens, more 
and more control of what is taught in the 
classrooms will be assumed by Washington. 
For, while the Federal Government may not 
have any constitutional power to tell States 
what to do in the field of education, it now 
assumes the right to refuse funds unless its 
wishes are obeyed by local governments. 
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This is the big change which the United 
States is undergoing. Such a trend is not 
ward more democracy but toward au- 


tocracy. 

Are we drifting into the kind of govern- 
ment that we have seen in powerful coun- 
tries abroad, where freedom has been super- 
seded by bureaucratic tyranny, where con- 
formity by coercion is the order of the day, 
and where individual liberty has been ab- 
sorbed by a government-controlled life? 

Maybe in the forthcoming decades these 
dangers will be met by effective limitations 
on Federal power. But there are no signs 
as yet of such a restraining hand. A ma- 
jority of the people’s representatives are un- 
fortunately indifferent to the big change 
which is underway in America today. 


Senator Murphy and the Braceros 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following excellent article 
by John Chamberlain, entitled. These 
Days: Senator Murrsy and the Bra- 
ceros,” which appeared in the Tuesday, 
March 9, 1965, issue of the Washington 
Post: 

THESE Days: SENATOR MURPHY AND 
THE BRACEROS 


(By John Chamberlain) 


Los ANcELEsS.—The day of the shrinking 
violet. freshman U.S. Senator is apparently 
over. Democrat Bossy KENNEDY, of New 
York, hardly walted to be seated before lssu- 
ing a broadside calling for the inclusion of 
a few New York hill counties in the Appala- 
chia program. 

The same pattern has been followed by the 
new Republican Senator GEORGE MURPHY, of 
California. He plunged into congressional 
battle with a serious and devastating maiden 
speech which should have curled the hair of 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz for 
depriving California farmers of their tradi- 
tional source of labor, the so-called braceros 
from neighboring Mexico. 

The Murphy speech has great local signifi- 
eance for California, Arizona, Florida, and 
other States that have depended on seasonal 
importation of foreign labor to harvest such 
perishable and unsubsidized crops as oranges, 
lemons, dates, lettuce, and tomatoes, all of 
which require special handling. But beyond 
the significance to agriculture, Senator Mur- 
PHY’s speech constituted an attack on the 
whole idea of trying to solve any and all na- 
tional problems along preconceived ideologi- 
cal lines. 


The banishment of the braceros from the 
California and Arizona agricultural scenes, 
and of Caribbean workers from Florida, pro- 
ceeded from the knee-jerk liberal’s abstract 
desire to make jobs for unemployed U.S. 
citizens. 

Since the State employment agencies had 
. of warning about the crackdown 


Brown anticipated little threat to California’s 
$3.5 billion agricultural industry. 

As things turned out, however, the pieces 
of the puzzle didn’t match when the ideologs 
tried to put them together. At Tulare in the 
San Joaquin Valley a year of recruitment did 
turn up enough domestic citizen workers to 
end dependence on the braceros for harvest- 
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ing the citrus crop. But in Ventura County, 
close to the metropolitan beguilements of 
Los Angeles, it has proved extremely diffi- 
cult to hold native workers. The result is 
that Ventura has been lagging way behind 
on harvesting its lemon crop. 

Around Palm Desert in the Coachella Val- 
ley, where former President Eisenhower has 
been communing between golf matches with 
Ray Bliss in hopes of refurbishing the Repub- 
lican image, there is a desperate need both 
for date harvesters and experts in date palm 
pollination. Some city-bred workers were re- 
cruited for date palm work, and they quit 
after a single day. 

The ironies attendant upon the whole fight 
against knee-jerk liberalism to save Califor- 
nia egriculture are almost too numerous to 
mention. By banishing Mexican labor and 
letting the crops rot, the jobs of 80,000 mem- 
bers of the Teamster's union who transport 
California fruits and vegetables are jeopard- 
dized. 

Meanwhile the Mexicans have recently 
planted 7 million competitive orange trees in 
the state of Nuevo Leon, And big U.S. pack- 
ing companies—Campbell Soup, Heinz, Del 
Monte, Minute Maid, Tropicana—have been 
building packing plants in Mexico, thus car- 
rying precious U.S. dollars—and jobs—out of 
the country. 

Senator Murry really has grasped some- 
thing important by the tail. And President 
Johnson, who is neither a knee-jack liberal 
nor a knee-jerk conservative, is certainly 
bound to listen. 


National Service by Former Peace Corps 
Volunteers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the past weekend about 850 former Peace 
Corps volunteers participated in a con- 
ference on the goals of returned volun- 
teers. 

The purpose of the conference was set 
by its theme: “Citizen in a Time of 

Change.“ These young men and young 
women, who have made brilliant and 
valuable contributions to the peoples of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America, as am- 
bassadors of good will, now earnestly 
desire to make an equally significant 
contribution at home. 

In a preconference report, prepared by 
Neil A. Boyer, a former volunteer in 
Ethiopia, an excellent portrayal is made 
of the Peace Corpsman, his reasons for 
joining, his experience as a volunteer, and 
his uneasy adjustment as a Peace Corps 
returnee to America. 

I think Mr, Boyer captures the feelings 
of many when he stresses the need of 
a volunteer to continue his dedicated 
service by helping to build a better 
America: 

Now home again, the volunteer has a 
greater commitment to what he wants for 
America, and the ability to view the country’s 
problems with detachment, but is less sure 
W. he can personally participate. Full of 
energy and imagination, he hopes that he 
can put to use some of his skil] in causing 
change, either in established activities or in 
those now getting underway. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
this report, entitled “The Returned 
Volunteer: Who Is He?” 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tur RETURNED VOLUNTEER: WHO Is HE? 

President Johnson has called him a “major 
new national resource.” Critics have called 
him “unstable.” High school students ad- 
mire him. Prospective employers consider 
him “restless.” And he views himself as one 
possessed of great energies in a society that 
does not yet know how to use them. 

He is, of course, the returned Peace Corps 
volunteer, At the moment there are 4,000 
people like him—4,000 men and women, 
average age 26, who haye spent 2 years living 
and working on the world's frontiers of de- 
velopment. By the end of 1965, there will be 
another 3,000 of them. By 1970, probably 
50,000. By the year 2000, who knows? 

Most of them are young enough to be ac- 
tive participants in the life of America well 
into the next century. This is a broad span 
of time, a period in which many significant 
changes will be taking place. And without 
a doubt these people are going to be influ- 
ential—influential because of their experience 
as “agents of change,” because of their com- 
mon hopes and ideals, and because they 
know, if they care to seek support, that they 
can form a quick alliance in almost every 
area of American society. 

Generalizations, of course, are necessary iD 
the examination of such a large group, and 
volunteers are, first of all, individuals, Not 
all will fit the descriptions here, but it is the 
one in the vast majority who concerns us. 
What led him to the Peace Corps in the first 
place? What is the society he believes in? 
And how has his 2-year experience in a de- 
veloping area of the world given him new 
insight, taught him new methods and new 
skills, and built up the energy he now seeks 
to employ in his own country? 

The Peace Corps volunteers that we can 
identify—the 4,000 at home and the 10,000 
overseas—have no real common origins. 
About 80 percent have completed college, and 
about a tenth have graduate degrees. Some 
were exceptional students, while most re- 
ceived B's“ and “C's”; the large majority 
were liberal arts majors. But they came 
from all ethnic groups and all classes of life, 
from the wealthy to the poor. 

Despite the diversity, they came to the 
Peace Corps with many common characteris- 
tics. In general, the volunteer was dis- 
traught at the “supermarket” image of Amer- 
ican life, with the growing suburban society 
that concentrates on material things and on 
appearance, and not so much on the things 
that “really matter.” He read Vance Pack- 
ard and David Riesman and Kenneth Gal- 
braith, and liked what they said about Amer- 
ican society. 

He was upset by widespread antiintel- 
lectualism, by lack of respect for new ideas, 
by general toleration of mediocrity. He was 
concerned about the lack of equality in ap- 
plication of the law, and specifically about 
the discrimination he encountered so fre- 
quently—as much in personal feelings as in 
the laws of many States and the regulations 
of business. 

He was repelled by the thought of going 
to work for business and becoming the “or- 
ganization man” he had read about, locked 
in conformity, forced to work with unimagi- 
native people in concentrating on higher and 
higher profits. He considered giving his en- 
thusiasm for new ideas to government, but 
frequently reversed himself in the face of 3 
Massive bureaucracy. Outmoded systems of 
teaching and an impatience with the need to 
“do something“ kept him away from the 
schools, 
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Then suddenly there was John F, Kennedy, 


Poverty, ignorance, and disease that were 
holding back the nations of the Southern 
Hemisphere. Several years later America 
Would concentrate more on its own problems, 
but now there was at least an opportunity 
to get out and “do something” and do some- 
thing that was vital and important, 

Many, but not all of those who entered the 
Peace Corps described themselves as “ideal- 
ista." Very few who come home 2 years later 
Would use that word. If they had idealism, 
they ran headlong into a thing called real- 
ity. For some there was a violent crash. 

The one thing most every volunteer can 
tell you is that he learned how to be patient. 
He learned not to expect quick action—or 
even any action—when he broached an idea. 

he learned how to plant seeds, and 
he learned when to water them, and he 
learned to wait until the harvest, and he 
learned not to expect anyone to tell him the 
Produce was good. 

Sometimes he was thrown into small vil- 
lages, vastly different from anything he had 
known at home. He had to learn the local 

so he could buy his food in the 
Marketplace and bargain for the rental price 
On his home. He learned to correct his 
School papers before the electricity went 
Off at 8 o'clock each evening. 

Frequently the tools he needed—whether 

books for school or shovels for road butld- 

sorely Inadequate. He learned to 
compensate for things like this, just as he 
learned to make his own plumbing and 


that said he was 
Possessed of great ingenuity, the the de- 
Scription often fit him well. 

He learned to be observant. He met and 
got to know many new people—pesasant, high 
government officials and royalty, and ex- 
Patriates from many different lands (many 
People, incidentally, who share his sym- 
Pathies and ideals, and who will be influen- 
tial in their own areas). He watched with 
awe as young people struggled to become 
more westernized while at the same time try- 
ing to keep pace with their tradition-minded 
elders. Often he saw true poverty for the 
first time in his life. 

He saw his own country in a new light 

Frequently he found himself backed 
against the wall while he tried to explain 
Something his Government had done, often 
Something with which he personally dis- 
agreed. Sometimes the candor he had de- 
veloped with his new friends allowed him 
to admit his disagreement, 

He came to know and appreciate more his 
Own country’s strengths, and its history, and 
the foundation of its Government. But he 
also saw the deficiencies of American opera- 
tions in his adopted country, and the massive 
Opportunities for American business. He 
Tealized too the many inadequacies of the 
American press when he saw its distorted 
Stories on his country; indeed, soemtimes 
he had to defend Time magazine by ex- 
Plaining that it was not really insulting a 
foreign society but only seeking to amuse 
its American readers. 

The volunteer also learned to be observed. 
For the first time, he often found himself 
a member of a minority group—an attrac- 
tor of the curious—and he came to better 
Understand the way minorities feel in the 
United States. At the same time he was 
forced to explain that race relations at home 
Were not really so bad as the exaggerations 
in the local press made them seem. 
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If you ask a volunteer what he accom- 


plished in 2 years overseas, he probably 
won't be able to 


now eating more food, or that they have 
less disease, or that they now understand 
that the world actually extends beyond 4 
20-mile radius from their home. The vol- 
unteer might point to a road or a school 
he helped build, or to a larger graduating 
class (which is what the American press 
usually did). But his real accomplishments 
were in the more elusive realm of establish- 
ing a basis of understanding, of being able 
to urge others to help themselves, of broad- 
ening horizons. 

Of course, he often went through periods 
of depression and loneliness and great frus- 
tration, despite the fascinating new places 
and peoples. As one volunteer put it, “If 
someone had told me I'd be very bored 
sitting at the foot of Kilimanjaro with elands 
galloping around me, I would have said 
"You're out of your mind.“ But I was, and 
reading has been my salvation.” 

The psychologists who have interviewed 
the returning volunteer say the Peace Corps 
experience has produced a person who is 
more mature, more sensitive, more flexible, 
and who understands himself much better. 
The time to think, and the stress of new 
situations have given him real awareness of 
his own strengths and weaknesses. 

Now home again, the volunteer has a 
greater commitment to what he wants for 
America, and the ability to view the coun- 
try's problems with detachment, but is less 
sure where he can personally participate. 
Full of energy and imagination, he hopes 
that he can put to use some of his skill 
in ca change, either in established 
activities or in those now getting underway. 

Frequently he has been disappointed by 
what he’s found at home. People ask him, 
to the point of cliché, whether his experience 
was “challenging and rewarding” (just as 
they asked 2 years before why he was join- 
ing the Peace Corps), but he finds they 
really aren't very interested in the foreign 
lands he has come to know and love. He 
thinks them still too much concerned with 
themselves and their own vested interests, 
and not enough with understanding and ac- 
cepting others—whether across the world or 
across the street. Yet he can be realistic and 
cautions himself about an attitude of being 
“more aware than thou.” 

He also finds discomfort in having his 
situation suddenly reversed upon his return 
to the highly organized society that is 
America. He no longer lives in a goldfish 
bowl, no longer is accorded great respect as 
he passes down the street, and no longer has 
the great responsibilities he often had over- 


seas. Now he tends to be lost in the crowd. 


If he does receive special treatment. it usu- 
ally comes in the snide comment, “Oh, you 
were one of those.” 

The volunteer, of course is vociferous in 
saying he doesn’t want special treatment, 
yet at the same time he thinks he has some- 
thing unique to offer and doesn't want to 
be underrated. He is learning to apply the 
patience he acquired overseas and to work 
actively within the existing systems, while 
at the same time seeking new and better 
outlets. 

He wants America to have better educa- 
tion, better cities, more appreciation of the 
arts, more imagination in business, more 
concern for others, and more real interest in 
world events. More importantly, he thinks 
he, and the thousands of others coming 
behind him, can help. What he seeks now 
is the opportunity. 
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Mobile Recognizes the Nation’s Out- 
standing Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, my home city of Mobile, Ala., 
and our junior chamber of commerce, 
working with civic groups throughout 
the Nation, will honor our Nation’s high 
school ‘senior girls March 13-20 when 
Mobile hosts the national finals of the 
America’s Junior Miss Pageant. 

This program has rapidly grown into 
the outstanding event in the Nation for 
young ladies between the ages of 16 and 
18. Over $150,000 in college scholarships 
and other awards will be given to local, 
State, and National participants in this 
year’s pageant. Finals will be nationally 
telecast on NBC, Friday, March 19, in 
color. 

The purpose of the America’s Junior 
Miss Pageant is to honor each year the 
Nation’s ideal high school senior girl. 
Through hundreds of local contests, fol- 
lowed by a thrilling pageant in each 
State, thousands of contestants are care- 
fully narrowed to a select group of 50 
outstanding young ladies. The culmina- 
tion of this activity is the America’s 
Junior Miss Pageant each spring in beau- 
tiful, gracious Mobile, Ala. Through 
generous scholarships to the winner and 
four runner-ups, the educational goals 
of the pageant are emphasized. Crown- 
ing of the winner thus becomes a dis- 
tinct tribute to all young American 
womanhood as each new America’s Jun- 
ior Miss steps forward as a shining sym- 
bol of the Nation’s best. Last year, over 
40,000 high school seniors sought titles 
in 900 State and local contests. 

The Pageant Scholarship Foundation 
is a nonprofit foundation in Mobile ad- 
ministering funds to provide educational 
grants for the winner and four runners- 
up of each year’s national pageant. In 
addition, substantial scholarship awards 
are made during the many local and 
State Junior Miss selections throughout 
the Nation. 

The America's Junior Miss Pageant, 
presened by the Mobile Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and prominent Mobilians, 
has set exceptionally high standards for 
contestants—standards which have 
won high praise from parents and edu- 
cators. From the start of the activity 
in 1958, the typical bathing suit competi- 
tion was omitted as having no place in 
the selection of the young lady truly rep- 
resentative of her classmates in every 
American community. Special emphasis 
is placed, instead, on these important 
Qualities—character, scholarship, ambi- 
tion, leadership, religious interest, and 
ladylike poise and demeanor. 
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The judges are outstanding men and 
women, selected to obtain the widest pos- 
sible variety, both geographic and occu- 
pational. They spend many hours with 
the contestants, individually in private 
interviews, and as a group at informal 
social occasions. In addition, they judge 
onstage competition in evening dress, 
sports attire and talent appearances. As 
a result, judging is in depth. Evidence 
of the success of this approach is that 
past winners have used their pageant 
scholarships to prepare for many praise- 
worthy occupations. 

The national sponsors share the in- 
terest of the pageant in maintaining high 
standards for all who compete at every 
level—local, State, or National—and in 
encouraging contestants to continue 
their education. Sponsoring the pro- 
gram nationally are Eastman Kodak Co., 
the John H. Breck Co., and Scott Paper 
Co. 


About the You in You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
our distinguished and respected Chap- 
lain of the Senate, Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, is not only an outstanding chap- 
lain; he is also one of the best newspaper 
columnists in this country. I enjoy read- 
ing his articles, “Spires of the Spirit,” in 
the Sunday Star. I was particularly im- 
pressed with his article of March 7, 1965, 
entitled About the You in You,” point- 
ing out the importance of the individual 
and individual responsibility. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Mar. 7, 1965] 
Spmes or THE Spimrr—Asour THe You IN 
You 
(By Dr. Prederick Brown Harris, 
US. Senate) 

Perhaps the most used word in our con- 
temporary vocabulary is “problem.” In any 
survey of human affairs problems loom to 
the right and left and ahead. In this mid- 
year of the 1960’s television and radio dump 
earth's remotest frontiers into our living 
rooms. There it all is in daily reports for us 
to behold and appraise. The most deluding 
psychological trick of our volcanic times is to 
pile up world problems in such a way as to 
make the one thus deluged with question 
marks oblivious to the fact that wrapped 
within his own skin is his chief problem. 
Always your main problem is you. 

It ls that startling revelation that Ibsen, 
the dramatist, was endeavoring to make clear 
to a youth to whom he wrote with deep so- 
licitude. In a letter to the boy were words 
which in wisdom are more golden than gold. 
Here they are, "There is no way in which you 
can benefit society more than by coining the 
metal in yourself.” That suggests the para- 
mount question for every individual—what 
are you doing about coining the metal from 
the mine that is inside you? 


Chaplain, 
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It is disregard of that one thing that mat- 
ters supremely which is an ominous symptom 
of this glittering gadget era. There is a lack 
of personal honor to a degree that is posi- 
tively appalling. Everywhere are evidences 
of character erosion, of individual corrup- 
tion seeping into public life, sports life, 
student life, and commercial life. It is sadly 
true of 1965, as Edmund Burke said of the 
mad days of the French Revolution, “Gone is 
that sensibility of principle, that chastity of 
honor, which once felt a stain like a wound.” 

The great fallacy and heresy of the 20th 
century is the notion that without primary 
attention to the caliber of individuals glow- 
ing social goals can be reached simply by the 
impetus of mass movements. The kingdom 
of human betterment is to come by chang- 
ing maps rather than by changing men. Even 
in our enlightened capitalism often sorry at- 
tempts are made with legislative bricks to 
build an altruistic edifice on the sinking 
sands of unchanged individuals. To advo- 
cate radical social changes and disturbing 
read justmenta in human relationships with- 
out taking into consideration what sort of 
individuals are to run the proposed new ma- 
chinery is to miss the one essential thing. 
An has come down the long years 
which is the quintessence of the wisdom of 
the centuries, “You cannot make a silk purse 
out of sow’s ears.” 

This mistaken emphasis on causes and 
enterprises and social crusades entirely con- 
cerned with the outer world to the neglect 
of any consideration of inner resources, of 
coining the metal inside, is indicated in 
many urgent pronouncements for social 
action in these days. The keynote seems to 
be, not regeneration, but acceptation. This 
attempt to disregard the you in you is illu- 
strated in the present propaganda, even over 
television and radio, to stop even in decent 
society what is called discrimination of sex 
deviates and perverts who are addicted to 
disgusting practices which are not only de- 
grading to those guilty, but whose abnormal 
debaucheries so often blight the lives of 
youth lured as sacrifices to such degenerate 
lust. Such people, we are blandly told, com- 
prise a large minority of the total popula- 
tion. 

The present propaganda regarding this 
nauseating matter is not to rehabilitate such 
moral lepers, but to integrate them, to ac- 
cept them without question with practices 
of which the so-called lower animals are 
never guilty. Those who advocate such an 
attitude seem more concerned with discrimi- 
nation than with contamination. It all falls 
in with the debasing credo that it doesn't 
really matter what you are inside—just fall 
in line and take your place in humanity’s 
“upward” climb—which may really be a 
descent to catastrophe. 

Even the church is not exempt to the 
temptation to ignore the fundamental in- 
sight of the New Testament that out of the 
heart are the issues of life. In a recent is- 
sue of one of the best-known religious jour- 
nals there is this advice calculated to lure 
men into the ministry, “Encourage your pas- 
tor to exercise a prophetic ministry concern- 
ing the great social issues of our time, sug- 
gested by the newspaper headlines which 
make clear that automation, civil rights, 
poverty, etc, are the hot issues and that 
people are not interested in sterile, puritan 
Moralities, and incessant carping against 
smoking, drinking, and swearing.” All that 
is irrelevant. The article virtually says that 
successful pastors in our day are not to be 
greatly concerned about the youin you. The 
whole tenor of this appeal regarding the 
modern pulpit seems to be to assume that it 
is morbid to bother about the heart—it's the 
hands and feet that are to be set acting and 
marching. All this is celestial dis- 
tances from the message of that glorious lit- 
tle book, the New Testament. 


A famous evangelist who was the instru- 
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ment for the cleansing and empowering of 
untold thousands of lives used to tell his 
great audiences, “Start by drawing a circle 
and then standing in the center of it, offer 
this prayer, ‘Lord, bring Thy renewal to all 
the world, and begin the change by changing 
me. Amen’,” 


Caterpillar’s Contribution Toward a Fa- 
vorable Balance of Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr, SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I was very pleased to receive a letter and 
news release recently from Mr. Clay E. 
Murray, manager, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, and I would like to 
call this letter and news release to the 
attention of my colleagues here in the 
Congress: 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. contributed $373 
million to the flow of international payments 
into the United States in 1964, President Wil- 
liam Blackie said today. 

The company will exert every effort to co- 
operate with President Johnson in his goal 
of improving the Nation's balance of pay- 
ments in 1965, he said. 

Mr. Blackie reported that Caterpillar’s net 
contribution toward a favorable balance of 
payments for the 10 years 1955-64, was $2.6 
billion. He said the company's contribution 
will continue to Increase as its exports in- 
crease, and as its foreign investments ma- 
ture and become more profitable. 

The complete statement follows: 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. is cooperating with 
the Federal Government in its request for 
voluntary tion from industrial firms 
that have substantial investments abroad 
or that export large amounts of product 
from the United States. 

In this effort, the Government seeks to 
have such firms improve their net contribu- 
tions to a more favorable balance of pay- 
ments. 

Caterpillar already is one of the Nation's 
major net contributors to this cause. For 
the 10 years, 1955-64, its net contribution to 
the flow of international payments into the 
United States was $2.6 billion. For 1964 
alone, its net contribution was $373 million. 

Caterpillar’s contribution will continue 
to increase as the parent company's ex- 
ports increase and as its foreign investments 
mature and become more profitable. 

Caterpillar’s foreign manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries obtain from its U.S. plants sub- 
stantial amounts of components for assembly 
into machines and engines produced abroad. 
As a result, these foreign investments con- 
tribute materially and directly to an in- 
crease in exports from the United States. 

Furthermore, its exports of finished ma- 
chines and parts have increased to those 
countries in which Caterpillar has made in- 
vestments. None of the subsidiary companies 
manufactures the complete line of Cater- 
pillar products but they actively promote 
the sale of the complete line and their pres- 
ence within the host countries has produced 
important increases in exports of U.S.-manu- 
factured products to those countries. 

Despite the very substantial contribution 
already being made by Caterpillar toward im- 
provement of the balance of payments, it is 
finding new ways to help the U.S. Govern- 
ment solve one of its most serlous problems. 
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For 1965, the company will exert every 
effort to meet the President's goal of an in- 
crease of about 20 percent in its net con- 
tribution—the excess of exports, dividends, 
and license fees over such oversea invest- 
ment as may be required to preserve and ex- 
pand a fully competitive position. 


Mr. Speaker, as Congressman from the 
First District of Iowa, I want to person- 
ally applaud this generous action on the 
Part of Caterpillar Tractor. These ac- 
tions illustrate the type of enlightened 
and generous attitude that has contrib- 
uted so much to the strength and well- 
being of this great Nation. It is another 
vindication of the firm faith which all of 
us, as devoted Americans, have in our 
great competitive free enterprise econ- 
omy. 


Farm Income Too Low 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, last 
week the very reliable Minnesota poll of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune indi- 
cated that more than 6 out of every 10 
Minnesotans feel that the farmers in the 
United States do not get a fair return 
on their products. 

This poll echoes, I think, the senti- 
ments of all citizens in the Midwest and 
farm States, and I think it deserves much 
wider attention : 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article describing the results of 
the poll be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA Pott: 62 PERCENT CALL Farm 
Income Too Low 

U.S. farmers generally do not get a fair 
return on their products, in the opinion of 
More than 6 out of every 10 Minnesotans 
(62 percent) questioned in a statewide survey 
by the Minneapolis Tribune's Minnesota poll. 

Among farm residents themselves the feel- 
ing is almost unanimous; more than 9 out 
of every 10 persons living on farms think 
farmers fall to get properly reimbursed for 
their work, 

In the words of a Bloomington housewife, 
28, who once lived on a farm: “You can not 
Possibly make any money considering the 
work that goes into farming. If they got 
Paid by the hour, farmers would be rich com- 
Pared with the workingman in town.” 

Out of the wide variety of explanations 
Offered as to why farmers do not get their 
fair share, the middleman most often is 
singled out as a cause. 

There are just too many middlemen in 
our marketing system, at St. Paul man sald. 

The question put to a balanced sampling 
of Minnesota men and women living in all 
parts of the State: 

As stand today, would you say that 
farmers in the United States generally do or 
do not get a fair return on their products? 

The replies: 
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[In percent] 
All Farm 
adults residents 

Farmers do get a fair 
5 28 8 
DO DO eda oa 62 92 
Other answers 2 2s 
No opinion 5 22-5 c 8 sps 
TOOR a EN nS 100 100 


A farmer's wife from Clay County said: 
“The prices we get for our crops aren't high 
enough. We should have 100 percent parity.” 

Another farm homemaker (Otter Tail 
County) who feels farmers should be left 
alone and allowed to handle their own prob- 
lems puts the blame on bigness. “We used 
to raise turkeys and made out OK until the 
big companies sold feed,“ she said. “Too 
many big businessmen invest in farming as 
a sideline and that hurts us, like the chicken 
farms that are run by the big food chains.” 

A Stillwater man who teaches typing and 
stenography thinks “It’s Just the way our 
economy operates, Nobody wishes it on 
them, but as a whole our farmers don't have 
much of a chance to raise their standard of 
living,” he said. 

“We've tampered with supply and demand 
through subsidies and it hasn't worked,” a 
Coon Rapids woman declared. 

After sorting the answers into broad cate- 
gories, the explanations are found in these 
numbers: 


Per- 
cent 
Middleman takes too much, too many 
aer, ERSEN RE 43 
Lack of organization, no bargaining 
power, can't control prices 17 
Cost of farm operation too high in rela- 
tion to return on products 12 
Overproduction, products wasted 7 
Government regulations, too much Gov- 
ernment control 5 
Too many import 4%.“ 2 
Other reasons. oo 2 19 
DONG RUOW . epee 8 
TOU n6 aden òIßA ̃᷑᷑ĩ᷑— 113 


The above column adds to more than 100 
percent because some dents who 
thought farmers did not get a fair return 
supplied more than one reason. 

“The farm problem” has been a source of 
vexation to White House administrations be- 
fore and after the great depression of the 
1930's. “It's going to take some smart 
cookie to figure it out.“ one farmer mused. 


Medicare Plan of AMA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, medi- 
care is a most controversial subject and 
I think that all views should certainly 
be expressed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD and various news media. 

The Honorable Chester A. Williams, 
Jr., coroner of the East Baton Rouge 
Parish, who is an outstanding and dis- 
tinguished doctor of Baton Rouge, La., 
requested that I include in the RECORD 
the following article, which appeared in 
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beats Catholic publication, The Commen- 
The article is as follows: 
Mepicare PLAN or AMA 
(By Father John Doran) 


It would seem to me that the medicare 
plan proposed by the American Medical As- 
sociation is really closer to the thought of 
the Papal Encyclicals than the social security 
plans of the administration. Let me tell you 
why. 

At the beginning of his famous encyclical 
“Mater et Magistra.“ Pope John restated the 
usual papal thought on the principle of sub- 
sidiarity. He said, quoting Pius XI in 
“Quadr Anno,” “It is a fundamental 
principle of social philosophy, fixed and un- 
changeable, that one should not withdraw 
from individuals and commit to the Com- 
munity what they can accomplish by their 
own enterprise and industry. So, too, it is 
an injustice and at the same time a grave 
evil and a disturbance of right order, to 
transfer to the larger and higher collectivity 
functions which can be performed and pro- 
vided for by lesser and subordinate bodies. 
Inasmuch as every social activity should, by 
its very nature, prove a help to members of 
the body social, it should never destroy or 
absorb them” (pt. 11, No. 53). 

Basically, the social security approach to 
medicare is this: the Government will en- 
force by taxation a withdrawal from the pay 
of the individual and his employer a sum 
of money each month in order to provide 
for this employee hospital care in his later 
years. In this part of the program one finds 
an insurance plan forced upon the employee 
by the Government. But, when one con- 
siders all those already over 65, or soon to 
pass that age, one sees the Government plan 
as an outright grant of hospital costs (with 
certain limitations, of course) to every one 
who is of the required age, whether that 
person needs the assistance or not. 

There is, let me say at once, a real need 
for some sort of medical care for those who 
cannot provide it for themselves. This coun- 
try of ours is too rich in material wealth to 
allow the poor within it to be deprived of 
medical care. It can and should be pro- 
vided. There is no argument here. What 
is argued, and of vital. concern, is whether 
this assistance shall be provided broadcast, 
or as needed. 

You see, the elderly as such are not neces- 
sarily indigent, not necessarily in need. A 
visit to retirement communities can show 
one that. The aged of this country repre- 
sent 9 percent of the population, and control 
8 percent of the country's income. Ninety- 
six percent of these oldsters owe, according 
to the University of Michigan survey, no 
bills for doctor, dentist, or hospital. As a 
class our elderly people are not a poor people. 

However, and this is a big however, an indi- 
vidual in need is not going to be much 
helped, by the simple fact that he 16 of a 
class not in need. There are, and there will 
be, elderly people who do need assistance 
in order to meet medical bills, hospital, doc- 
tor, and drug. For them provision must be 
made, 

The AMA plan recognizes this need, but 
proposes that the need shall be met where 
the need exists, not on an overall basis of 
establishing medicare for all, whether they 
need it or not. The AMA plan envisions the 
use of private insurance, and would function 
through the Kerr-Milis Act, already im- 
plemented in some 40 States. “Under the 
new program, an over-65 citizen would pur- 
chase through the private insurance firms a 
wide spectrum of medical, surgical, and hos- 
pital benefits, and would pay all, part, or none 
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of the costs of the policy, depending on his 
income. 


For individuals with income under the 
ed minimums, the State agency, using 
Federal-State funds, would pay the entire 
costs. * * * Aid would consist of comprehen- 
sive health-care benefits, rather than being 
limited to hospital and nursing home care, 
which are the only benefits under the 
presently proposed Government plan. El- 
gibility for assistance would be determined 
on the basis of a simple income statement.“ 
The reason why I think the AMA plán fits 
into the principle of subsidiarity better than 
does the Government plan is this: the AMA 
plan leaves to the individual the provision 
for himself and family, if he is able. 

If the individual cannot provide personally, 
he can turn to the next upward grouping, 
the insurance plan; if he is unable to use 
this next step, then he turns to the State- 
Federal plan. The social security plan takes 
away from the individual his freedom for, 
and obligation to, provide for himself, and 
enforces an immediate Federal plan provided 
by taxation. The Government thereby does 
for people what most of them can do for 
themselves, which is the reversal of the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity. 

You might express my thinking on the sub- 
ject of medicare this way: let those who can 
provide for themselves by their own funds 
and insurance do so; let the State step in to 
help those who cannot provide for them- 
selves. Our own Individual dignity demands 
that we take care of ourselves if we can; 
human dignity demands that society care for 
those who cannot provide for themselves. 


Closing of Olmsted Air Force Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, the clos- 
ing of Olmsted Air Force Base, at Mid- 
dletown, Pa., is creating grave problems 
for central Pennsylvania. Twelve thou- 
sand families will be seriously affected, 
and great damage will be done to central 
Pennsylvania’s overall economy. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a resolution, 
adopted by the Senate of Pennsylvania, 
urging Secretary of Defense McNamara 
to rescind the order directing the 
phasing out of Olmsted Air Force Base. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“BENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA RESOLUTION, FEB- 
RUARY 26, 1965 

“The closing of the Olmsted Air Force Base 
at Middletown, Pa., will add to the unem- 
ployed of central Pennsylvania about one- 
fourth of the total to be made unemployed 
by the recent order of Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara closing certain installa- 
tions throughout the United States. About 
12,000 families will be seriously affected by 
the order. : 

“In addition to the economic suffering of 
the unemployed the Commonwealth and the 
political subdivisions of the area will be ad- 
versely affected by the resultant additions of 
poverty stricken families to relief rolls, etc., 
and the economy of central Pennsylvania 
will grind to a low point in the years to come 
because of the loss of the annual $73 million 
payroll of the base. 
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“National defense expenditures in Penn- 
sylvania constitute only one-third of the 
amount spent in New York and only one- 
eighth of that spent in California. The 
phasing out of the Olmsted Base will lower 
the share of the Commonwealth to less than 
3% cents of each national defense dollar. 

“Olmsted Air Force Base is the only base 
operated by the Air Force in Pennsylvania. 
Its closing may result in inadequate protec- 
tion for Pennsylvania and northeastern 
United States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara be urged to rescind the 
order directing the phasing out of the Olm- 
sted Air Force Base at Middletown; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania in the Congress 
of the United States.” 

I certify that the foregoing la a true and 
correct copy of senate resolution, serial No. 
11, introduced by Senators William B. Lentz, 
Richard A. Snyder, George N. Wade, and 
Robert O. Beers, and adopted by the Senate 
of Pennsylvanin the second day of March 
1965. 

Marx GRUELL, Jr., 
Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania. 


Dropout Likes Job Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr, HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the efforts of the Johnson administra- 
tion to get the Job Corps into full opera- 
tion is to be commended. Already re- 
ports of the value of this move to assist 
our untrained young people are coming 
to us. 

An article that appeared in the Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, Evening Sentinel on Feb- 
Tuary 15 points up the enthusiasm that 
has greeted this program. I commend 
it to my colleagues attention: 

DROPOUT LIKES JOB TRAINING 

ASTORIA, Onra.— George Howard, 18, got 
through the 10th grade at Butler, Il., then 
quit school because “me and the teachers 
didn't get along.” He gets along fine, though, 
with teachers at the Job Corps training cen- 
ter at the old Tongue Point Naval Station 
here. 

James Miles, 18, of Oakland, Calif., says 
this is because the teachers “really want to 
help. They could make a lot more money 
other places, but they came here because 
they want to help us.” 3 

What they are helping George and James 
to do—and ultimately an enrollment of 1,250 
as well—is to learn a skill and hold down a 
job. This is part of President Johnson's war 
on poverty program and it is one of the first 
urban training centers where classroom work 
will be combined with vocational training. 

The University of Oregon is running it. 
Philco Corp. has the contract for job train- 
ing. And Douglas Olds, a veteran Oregon 
school administrator is directing a reading, 
writing, and arithmetic program along with 
job training. 

Most of the youngsters have had a job or 
two, briefly, after dropping out of school. 
Louis Mendoza, 17, of Denver, Colo., says 
all he could get in 2 years were dishwash- 
ing or busboy jobs. Now he is studying 
electronics. 
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“Ill work on color TV and things like 
that,” he says. “The classes are fun. They 
don’t treat you like a 2-year-old.” 

Olds says that in both the academic and 
vocational classes, instructors aim at pro- 
viding individual attention. 

They are getting it and although the 
school has been open less than 2 weeks, the 
enthusiasm is evident. 

“I'm going to graduate,” says Carl Nick- 
els, 17, of Redding, Calif. I'm going to get 
a high school diploma. And then I'm going 
to go to college—maybe UCLA, I hope—and 
study electronics." 


Stand Firm in South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very much impressed with an 
article, in the March 15, 1965, issue of 
U.S. News & World Report, containing 
an interview with the Foreign Minister 
of Thailand on the question of our stand 
in South Vietnam. The article is en- 
titled “To the United States From an 
Ally: Stand Firm.” 


I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of all Senators; and, therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

To THE UNITED STATES From An ALLY: 

STAND FRM 

BANGKOK, THAmann.—Talk with Foreign 
Minister Thanat Khoman, of Thailand—a 
country directly menaced by the war in 
southeast Asia—and you get some strong 
answers. 

Question: Is a negotiated peace possible 
in South Vietnam? 

Mr. Thanat's answer: “Who ie asking for 
negotiations? South Vietnam has not asked 
for talks. Red China and North Vietnam 
are not interested. Their position is per- 
fectly clear, They want control of South 
Vietnam and complete and unconditional 
withdrawal by the United States. 

“What do you negotiate? Complete sur- 
render of South Vietnam to the Communists? 
If that is your intention, then do not waste 
money and time negotiating. 

“When one is willing to surrender, then 
surrender. It is very easy. 

“The United States must continue to sup- 
port South Vietnam or withdraw. Talk of 
a negotiated peace is irrelevant.” 

Mr. Thanat gives a flat and emphatic “no” 
to any Idea that another Geneva Conference 
with the Communists could produce a settle- 
ment in southeast Asia. 

“Communist countries signed Geneva 
agreements in 1954 and 1962, guaranteeing 
respect for the unity, neutrality, independ- 
ence, and freedom of Laos and Vietnam. 
North Vietnam and China signed those 
agreements, But they are the countries 
causing all the trouble now. 

“Outsiders tell us, Go back to Geneva and 
try again.’ But isn't twice in a lifetime 
enough? How many times do we have to 
try? 
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“We do not have the right to treat Lao- 
tians and South Vietnamese as cattle and 

of them as at an auction. 

“If you (Americans) want to try to dispose 
of people in Europe—in Berlin—that is OK. 
But do not experiment with the freedom of 
People in Asia. We will not accept it. We 
are not interested in experiments.” 

The Foreign Minister, once considered a 
Potential neutralist, now has nothing but 
scorn for the idea of neutralism as a safe 
haven for those who want to avoid domina- 
tion by the Communists: 

“We might consider neutralism as a refuge 
if we could be convinced that the Com- 
munists would let us remain free and inde- 
Pendent. But we saw what happened to 
Laos and India, They were both neutralists. 

“The Chinese have no intention of letting 
us be neutral. 

“They want to take over Thailand. 

“Red China's Foreign Minister, Chen Yi, 
made it clear the Chinese would send cadres 
and material to help ‘liberate’ Thailand, just 
as the Chinese and North Vietnam helped the 
Pathet Lao to ‘liberate’ Laos. We do not 
take the Chinese as a joke.” 


I¥ UNITED STATES WITHDRAWS 


What happens to Thailand if the United 
States withdraws from Vietnam? 

“I cannot envisage withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. But, if it happens, we will have to 
strengthen our defenses.” 

In 1962, after the Geneva conference which 
Was supposed to have neutralized Laos, Mr. 
Thanat charged that the United States 
“which claimed to be our great friend likes its 
foes better than its friends.” Later, he signed 
an agreement with Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk in which the United States agreed to 
defend Thailand against aggression, even if 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
powers did not act together. 

Mr. Thanat was asked if he considers this 
agreement as binding as a mutual-defense 
treaty. His reply: 

We believes in that agreement, 

“We are certain the United States will 
honor its obligations, even though there are 
dissenting noises from some Americans, such 
as we have heard in the last few weeks over 
the U.S. position in South Vietnam. But the 
agreement was signed by Secretary Rusk with 
the concurrence of President Kennedy. We 
have no doubt about its validity.” 


AN ANTI-WEST CAMPAIGN? 


The Foreign Minister was asked if he be- 
lieved Indonesia and Communist China were 
working together in a campaign to drive the 
West out of Asia. His reply: 

“The Chinese have made it clear they want 
all Western bases removed from southeast 
Asia. Indonesia's intentions are much less 
Clear, They may want the British bases dis- 
mantled so as to strengthen Indonesia's po- 
sition. But the Indonesians are not as clear 
as the Chinese on this point.” 

Would the dismantling of British bases at 
Singapore and in Malaysia affect Thailand’s 
security? 

“As long as Britain intends to fulfill its 
Tole as a partner in SEATO, it must have 
bases in Malaysia. If those bases were re- 
moved, it would weaken SEATO. And when 
SEATO is weakened, we are weakened. 

“But this is not just the problem of one 
country, Thailand. It is a problem that af- 
fects the entire region.” 

The way things are going, is there any 
hope for peace between Indonesia and the 
new country of Malaysia? 

“We are trying to facilitate contact be- 
tween the countries. We hope to keep the 
conflict in bounds. Both sides seem to be 
trying to settle the problem. But we are not 
mediating—only encouraging them to explore 
the situation. (ur capability of helping is 
limited.” 
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Selma, Ala., and the Man Who Knows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, satire and 
wit can be most effective in fighting in- 
justice and evil. In this regard, Dick 
Schaap of the New York Herald Tribune, 
with a wit that brightens, has illumi- 
nated the grim situation in Selma, Ala., 
with his column of March 9, 1965. He 
stings with the truth. I commend this 
article to the attention of my colleagues. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
article follows: 

THE Man WHO Knows 
(By Dick Schaap) 

The trouble with Gov. George C. Wallace is 
that he is too soft. He could have used 
mustard gas. Or machineguns. But he 
grew up with Negroes and he knows those 
people and he understands them, so he 
figured tear gas and clubs would do the job. 
He is nothing if not a humanitarian. 

His work for human rights has already 
been Just last year, he won the 
Nobel Prize for Martin Luther King. He had 
help from people like Bull Connor and Al 
Lingo and Jim Clark, but if you had to stop 
and pick out the one man who did the most 
for King, it would be George Wallace. He 
stood up when he was inaugurated in 1963 
and he said, “Segregation now, segregation 
tomorrow, segregation forever.” Ever since 
then, he has been presiding over the integra- 
tion of his State. 

Wallace said he would stand in the door- 
ways of the schools, and he guaranteed that 
the University of Alabama would be in- 
tegrated. He said that Alabama would never 
tolerate the mixing of the races in public 
places, and he guaranteed that the civil 
rights law would be passed. He swore that 
Negroes would not march from Selma to 


Montgomery, and he practically guaranteed . 


that the Federal Government will move into 
Alabama. Give Wallace half a chance, and 
he will have Martin Luther King elected 
President of the United States. 

It is very subtle the way Wallace works, but 
if the voter registration drive succeeds, and 
a substantial number of Negroes do register 
in Alabama, he will undoubtedly bid for their 
votes by pointing out how much he has done 
for them. He is a man of great principle. 

DESERVES A PLAQUE 

Today Rev. Martin Luther King will try 
to lead a new march from Selma to Mont- 
gomery. The smartest thing King can do is 
announce that the purpose of the march 
is to present a plaque to George Wallace in 
appreciation for all he has done for the civil 
rights movement. This is the most power- 
ful weapon that could be used against Wal- 
lace. In 1958, he ran for Governor of Ala- 
bama and he lost to John Patterson because 
the people of Alabama suspected that Wal- 
lace hated Negroes less than Patterson did. 
It was a terrible thing to say about Wallace. 
But ever since then students at Harvard and 
Yale and Dartmouth haye been waving plac- 


ards saying that Wallace is a racist, and this 


has reassured the citizens of Alabama. They 
respect the opinions of Ivy Leaguers. 
Wallace would be very upset if the Negroes 
came out openly for him. He is a political 
man, and it would kill him politically. His 
term of office expires next year, and he is 
already thinking about changing the State 
law that says a Governor and may not succeed 


troopers strengthen the civil rights move- 
ment, and King’s marches strengthen Wal- 
lace in office. It is all crazy, which makes 
it perfectly logical for the whole situation. 

A CHAMPION 


The truth is that Wallace has no real 
hatred for Negroes. He likes them. He 


1930's, he was a Golden Gloves boxing cham- 
pion in Alabama. There were not too many 
good fighters in Alabama then, but there was 
a young man who had left Alabama named 
Joseph Louis Barrow. He was fighting out 
of Detroit, but Joe Louis would have been 
happy to come back to Alabama to fight 
George Wallace. The law in Alabama said 
firmly that white fighters could not fight 
Negro fighters, and this law probably saved 
George Wallace's life. 

Wallace grew up in the Black Belt of Ala- 
bama, in a county where roughly half the 
population was Negro. It hurts him just as 
much as anybody else to see Negroes beaten 
with whips and clubbed over the head and 
sprayed with tear gas. It probably hurts 
him more because he really knows Negroes. 
In Alabama, they say you're not a man un- 
less you really know Negroes. 


The Right To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
necessary that the Congress take an- 
other look at the voting rights provision 
in civil rights laws so that the right to 
vote not be denied any qualified citizen. 

I certainly hope when the Judiciary 
Committees of the House and Senate look 
into this very necessary area, they will 
take steps to guarantee the vote to Ne- 
groes in the South and give necessary 
attention to the abuse of voting rights 
in eastern and midwestern cities con- 
trolled by corrupt political machines. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I insert into 
the Recorp a most timely letter that ap- 
peared in the Harvey Tribune, an inde- 
pendent publication serving the suburbs 
of Cook County, II.: 

THE Ricut To Vore 

The right of every qualified citizen to vote 
is one which should not be denied and there 
is no argument to the contrary. It can be 
said that citizens must be qualified as the 
Constitution of the United States states and 
the qualifications should be applied equally 
to all and should be reasonable. 

There are few places in the Nation where 
voting rights are intentionally denied but, 
of course, there are some—not only in the 
South, because elsewhere powerful political 
machines steal votes and hood!ums in metro- 
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politan areas do the same by intimidation, 
all of which equals denying the citizen his 
fundamental right. 

The right to vote is a part of the Ameri- 
can heritage and what was fought for in the 
Revolution. 

There may be differences of opinion about 
various human rights by conscientious peo- 
ple of good faith on both sides of various 
issues, but on the question of the right to 
vote there is only one side—and that is that 
every American, if qualified, should have the 
right to make his choices in the voting 
booth. 


How To Write Letters to Your Members of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
each Member of Congress is called upon 
to answer literally thousands of cards 
and letters from the residents of his State 
or district. Most of us feel at one time or 
another that this mountain of correspon- 
dence could be much more profitably 
used, if someone would give assistance to 
the writers in giving guidelines on how to 
write about legitimate concerns. 

The Council Bluffs Nonpareil in its 
March 1 lead editorial has performed this 
singular service for its readers. Not only 
do I personally appreciate this, but I feel 
it may be of assistance to other Congress- 
men who may want to use it in giving 
help to those in their districts who would 
benefit from it. 

How To WRITE LETTERS To Yous 
MEMDERS OF CONGRESS 

Have you ever written & letter to your 
Member of the House of Representatives, or 
either of the US. Senators from Iowa? 

As you are probably aware your Senators 
are Bourke HICKENLOOPER, of Cedar Rapids, 
and Jack MILLER, of Sioux City. They are 
Republicans. 


Our new Representative from the Seventh 
District is a Democrat, JoRN R. Hansen, of 


We frequently receive letters asking how to 


address them in Washington. The simplest 
way is to address the Senators, “U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.” and Representatives, 
“House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.” 
Their mail will be delivered directly to their 
offices. 

Many voters fail to communicate their 
views on governmental affairs and pending 
legislation because they think their Congress- 
men are too busy to pay any attention to a 
lone voter. Just the opposite is true. Your 
Representative and your Senators want to 
get mail from home. They want to hear 
from you. 

Because you may belong to a different po- 
litical party, don't think your Representative 
or your Senators will ignore your opinions. 

They want to vote as believe a ma- 
jority of their constituents would like to 
have them vote. They know their continu- 
ance in office depends upon the support of 
the voters back home. 

It is not unusual for a Representative or 
a Senator to say that he would have voted 
differently on some measure if he had real- 
ized how the people in his State or district 
telt. 
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Write on your personal or business letter- 
head, or use plain stationary and envelope. 
Sign your name legibly or type it at the bot- 
tom of your letter. essmen seldom 
take the time to read unsigned letters. 

Know your subject, and name the House 
or Senate bill you are writing about. Ex- 
press your thoughts and conclusions in your 
own words. 

State your reason for writing. Tell him 
how you think the proposed legislation or 
action of the Government would affect you, 
your family, business or profession—or its 
effect on your State or community. 

Do not use phrases and sentences from 
form letters. They will have little or no 
effect. 

Be reasonable. Don't ask for impossible 
things. Don't threaten, or say you will never 
vote for him again if he doesn’t do certain 
things or vote a certain way. 

After you have told him where you stand, 
ask him to state his position in a reply. 

If his vote or action on any issue pleases 
you, write and tell him so. Much of the 
mall received by Congressmen is from people 
who are displeased with their actions. When 
your Senator or Representative receives a 
letter of commendation he will remember it. 

Timing of your letter is important. Try to 
write when the legislation is pending in com- 
mittee. The place to get approval or disap- 
proval of a bill, or get it amended is in com- 
mittee. Congress seldom passes a measure 
without the prior approval of a majority of 
the committees to which it is referred. 

As we said in the beginning your Senators 
and Representatives will give more attention 
to your suggestions if they know you are 
keeping in touch with legislative issues, and 
write them occasionally. 


Crime Detection Society Supports L.B.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the So- 
ciety for Scientific Detection of Crime of 
Columbus, Ohio, recognizing the seri- 
ousness of the increase in crime across 
this Nation, directed a letter to President 
Johnson on March 5, as follows: 

MarcH 5, 1965. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Ma. Presipent: Our organization, the So- 
ciety for Scientific Detection of Crime, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has noted with great interest 
the concern you have shown over the in- 
creasing rate of crime throughout the coun- 
try. We would appreciate being able to add 
our support in this concern. 

Our society, in this location, has been in 
existence for 21 years and is composed of 
many of our leading criminal investigators 
in the legal, medical, scientific, and police 
investigational flelds and many ancillary 


most active in our society during his y 
as prosecuting attorney of our county. 

Mr. President, we would urge you to pro- 
ceed, with all reasonable haste, to establish 
a type of National Crime Commission to con- 
cern itself wtih all phases of evaluation of 
prevention, detection, and elimination of 
crime. Our hope would be that through 
knowledge, improvement in communication, 
understanding, and recommendations, such 
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a commission would assist every community 
in controlling, if not eliminating, much of 
the crime in their midst. 

If our organization can be of any service, 
please feel free to call upon us, and we shall 
try to serve in any manner we can. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun W. MONTAG, 
President. 


This nonpartisan organization has de- 
voted years in objective study of prob- 
lems of crime, and meets each month to 
exchange valuable information on help- 
ful analysis and possible solutions. 

They can be of help to the President. 


Drifting and to Where? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. MAS TON O'NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recor», I in- 
clude an address by former Congress- 
man B. T. Castellow, of Cuthbert, Ga. 
This speech was delivered in this very 
Chamber on February 6, 1936. 

The Honorable B. T. Castellow repre- 
sented the Third Congressional District 
in the U.S. House of Representatives at a 
time when Cuthbert, Ga., was a part of 
the Third Congressional District. How- 
ever, since his tenure of office, Cuthbert 
has been placed within the bounds of the 
Second Congressional District, which 
district it is my privilege and pleasure 
to now represent in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

I would like to mention that the Hon- 
orable B. T. Castellow served as solicitor 
general of the Pataula Judicial Circuit 
for many years, and in a most efficient 
and honorable manner, I served as so- 
licitor general, for 23% years, of the ad- 
joining Alabany Judicial Circuit of 
Georgia, and I quite naturally feel a very 
close bond to the memory of one who has 
had years of the same kind of service as 
solicitor general. 

Mrs. B. T. Castellow, the widow of the 
late Congressman Castellow, has kindly 
and most graciously furnished me with a 
copy of the above mentioned speech. I, 
therefore, with permission, include the 
speech as it was reproduced in the Cuth- 
bert Times on November 5, 1964. The 
title of the speech is “Drifting and to 
Where“? 

SPEECH OF THE Lare B. T. CASTELLOW-IN 1936 

Mr. CASTELLOW. Mr. Chairman, there has 
been much discussion during general de- 
bate this session of a purely political na- 
ture. I am taking little part in these dis- 
cussions, as I do not claim to be or hope 
to become distinguished as a politician. In 
fact, I do not and have never liked politics, 
though I fully realize that it is becoming 
more and more interwoven with our every 
activity and legislative uncertainty supple- 
ments the normal uncertainties of every 
business venture. 

As I see it, the welfare of the masses Ís far 
more important than the political prefer- 
ment of any man or the promotion of the 
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Selfish ambitions of any class. To me it 
ceems most unfortunate that our great coun- 
try, so rich in natural resources and replete 
With inspiring traditions, might be blighted 
and have its future endangered by the or- 
ganization of groups, political or otherwise, 
Striving only for individual advantage. 

That spirit is sometimes manifested on 
the floor of this House in acrimonious de- 
bate. Unquestionably, this country was con- 
fronted with great difficulties when the elec- 

te, by an overwhelming vote, deliver the 
helm of state into the hands of the Demo- 
cratic Party. In common with every loyal 
ocrat, and I believe every truly loyal 
Citizen, I hope that results will demonstrate 
‘ond question the wisdom of that choice. 
If, however, we would make good this hope, 
it behooves us to avoid that most dangerous 
Of all pitfalls, the error of relying too greatly 
Upon numerical strength. Why in the past 
have great majorities faded so quickly into 
Pitiful minorities? For the same reason that 
Breat armies have suffered Ignoble defeat at 
the hands of an adversary discounted by rea- 
son of its numerical weakness, For the same 
Teason that Goliath fell an easy victim at 
the hands of an unpretentious youth—the 
Possession of superior physical strength ren- 
unnecessary, as he believed, caution 
ar thought. So let us beware, I warn 
you my fellow Democrats, lest we rely too 
greatly. upon the strength of our numbers 
to put over, whether right or wrong, policies 
And legislation which may prove detrimental 
to the ultimate welfare of our Nation as a 
Whole and which may rise as a ghost in the 
future to haunt us and those who follow. 
The effect of legislation upon posterity is of 
even greater importance than its present 
effect. Those stalwart patriots who laid in 
& wilderness the foundation upon which 
Was to be built the greatest civilization of all 
e, those far-sighted statesmen who con- 
structed for its guidance the greatest govern- 
Mental document yet known to man, evi- 
dentiy realized that there was land beyond 
their horizon and unnumbered citizens yet 
to be born. I apprehend that it was for 
Posterity they felt the greatest concern. 

We worry, work. and plan over the various 
Crops of the soil, but just here I would like 
to impress upon this Congress that in reality 

is one crop which stands out in impor- 
tance preeminently above all others, and that 
is the crop of citizens we are growing for 
the future. Historians, If they are wise, will 
Not Judge our success by the contents of our 
by the height of our buildings, nor the 
Precious metal in our vaults. By the moral 
and intellectual worth of its citizenship only 
can a nation’s greatness be measured. Who- 
ever contributes thereto becomes mankind's 
greatest benefactor, If we would that our 
avail the most, then let us apply our- 
"elves assiduously to a proper instruction and 
on of the youths of America. 

At a time when the world is full of false 
Propaganda, when error parades in the guise 
Of truth, and deception flows with the free- 

of the winds, even wisdom itself is sub- 
Jected to a crucial test. It has been sug- 
Seated that a spirit of agnosticism pervades 
Many of our higher institutions of learning; 
t socialistic and communistic seed are 
sown in the receptive minds of the young. 
Against these insidious doctrines let every 
true citizen be warned. Never did a ship 
Need a rudder as human beings need a God, 
and communistic doctrines breathe defiance 
to the wisdom of the ages, and set at naught 
teachings of our fathers. With a prop- 

er and due regard for the State, let us cherish 
and preserve to the utmost our individual 
and inalienable rights as citizens, There are 
Certain limits which no wise government will 
Undertake to transcend. Tyranny within, a 
tyranny from without. It behooves us to 
be ever watchful lest the weakness of our na- 
tempt us to yield to the Egyptians in 
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the wilderness who were almost persuaded 
upon the appearance of hardships and the 
thoughts of the fleshpots of Egypt, to return 
to bondage. That was not the spirit of those 
bold men of colonial days, who, though fac- 
ing starvation while leaving their footprints 
in blood upon the frozen ground, yielded 
never an inch from their determination to 
be free. Shall we exchange for a mess of 
porridge the birthright which through such 
travail those bold patriots have left us? Let 
us all be warned, in the light of history, 
against becoming too dependent for guidance 
or otherwise upon the Government. Relying 
too greatly upon any source other than one’s 
self produces weakness. 

I heartily approve of a favorite saying of 
the Norsemen: : 

I trust my sword, I trust my steed, but I 
trust myself in time of need. 

It is impossible for anyone to learn this 
lesson too soon. Remember that by exercise 
is strength obtained. This is true of the 
body, and likewise true of the mind and 
will. To avoid responsibility is to invite 
weakness, which can easily develop into 
social and political slavery. If the recorded 
pages of history are not deceptive, strong but 
ambitious men have in the past secured a 
throttle grip upon millions of their fellow 
beings by inviting and encouraging their de- 
pendence. It may be accomplished much in 
the same way as man, mentally stronger than 
his brother animals, has domesticated and 
rendered them submissive to his will. Have 
you ever analyzed the process of domesti- 
cating an animal? If not, let us take a cur- 
sory glance at the subject—by way of ilius- 
trating may we select the pig? In his wild 
state he depends entirely upon his own 
resources. He knows where the blackberries 
grow in their season. He knows where the 
persimmons are to be found in the fall. He 
learns where the early settler plants his 
patch of corn and even takes cognizance of 
his habits, depredating on his corn patch 
only during such hours as the farmer sleeps, 
then hies himself back to the cover of the 
forest. When all these sources of supply are 
exhausted he knows where the worms and 
mussels are to be found. To be sure, he Is 
constantly exposed to the weather and 
usually short of rations, but this is the price 
of freedom. He has not been domesticated, 
and not being subject to the will of man, is 
reasonably safe in his jungle retreat from 
roasting oven and frying pan. For this very 
reason man may consider it desirable to do- 
mesticate him. By what process can this 
be most easily accomplished? The farmer 
becomes acquainted with his range, places 
a goodly supply of corn where the hog easily 
finds it. When this ts consumed more is 
replaced. The pig, not suspecting the mo- 
tive, is delighted and soon forms the habit 
of visiting this spot. Finally one day he 
finds a few rails, not many, around the corn, 
While at first a little suspicious, his fears 
by the enticing ce of the core, are 
soon dispelled, and he climbs over the ralis 
and out again; no harm done. The next 
day the rails are too many and high for 
him to climb over, but, strange to relate, a 
convenient opening is accessible, and through 
this he goes, unmindful of the trap door 
which descends and incarcerates him as soon 
as he has entered. At the early appearance 
of the farmer the pig is greatly alarmed, and 
almost commits suicide in his efforts to 
escape, but the farmer only replenishes the 
supply of corn and departs. 

These visits being repeated day by day the 
pig soon concludes that instead of being his 
enemy the farmer is really his friend. So 
when he is removed to the barn he quickly 
forgets his old range and instead of being 
frightened by the farmer's visits he grunts 
with delight at his approach. Food, nice 
soaked corn, is placed in abundance in his 
trough and plenty of water always accessible. 
If a pig could visualize a paradise, this pig 
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fancies he has found it—and the farmer, 
what a friend indeed. What a contrast be- 
tween these luxuries and the hardships of 
the woods. What a fortunate pig he fancies 
himself until a certain frosty morning which 
stimulates in the farmer an appetite for 
backbone, spareribs, and bacon. The pig 
does not understand the significance of the 
boiling kettle, the sharpened knife, and the 
approach of his erstwhile friend with an ax. 
Payday has come, as paydays will, and the 
deep forests which he once knew will protect 
him in his freedom no more; such is the story 
of the pig; a simple story and not of Aesop's 
making, but possibly illustrative of a great 
principle. 

Differentiate, if you can, between an aggre- 
gation of human beings absolutely dependent 
for direction and subservient to the wishes 
of a man or set of men, driven to the field, 
the workshop, or slaughter at the will of their 
masters, and a herd of dumb cattle, ready 
alike for the pasture or the butcher. What 
difference, I ask, is there between domesti- 
cated animals and domestically regimented 
men? It occurs to me that completely do- 
mesticated men are more pitiful but deserv- 
ing of less pity than their unthinking broth- 
ers. Observe the plight of some of the great 
nations of Europe today, as thoroughly regi- 
mented as any bunch of pigs that ever graced 
a sty. Why repeat the folly of others by 
thinking that we can travel the road that 
has proven fatal to them and yet avoid its 
hazards. The true test of wisdom is the 
ability to profit by the of others 
which few, indeed, have ever seemed able to 
understand. Would that we might now 
ascend those distant heights over which the 
slow train of humanity is destined to move, 
and with farseeing wisdom look into the fu- 
ture as far as eye can see, take a vision of 
the world and what the world will be. 

Some years ago upon my return from 
abroad I remarked that I had visited the real 
national cemetery—not such as we so des- 
ignate here, but that really great national 
cemetery, the cemetery in which nations are 
buried, and that I had read upon their tombs 
the history of the diseases from which they 
died—that their experiences were wonder- 
fully similar—a struggle through many years 
of adversity and poverty, followed by wealth 
and power, during which the citizenship grew 
soft, umwilling to endure hardships, and 
given to pleasure and dissipation, which in- 
evitably resulted in weakness and decay. 
Under such conditions ambitious and un- 
scrupulous men appeared and, by regiment- 
ing the masses, centralized government and 
secured for themselves despotic power, 
Those master minds who formulated power 
through centralized government, undertook 
to protect us by preserving certain rights to 
the States; being jealous of our liberty, let 
us zealously preserve these, our richest heri- 
tage, and vouchsafe to posterity the blessings 
and privileges of a great and free Govern- 
ment. 


A Bill To Repeal the Excise Tax on 
Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 x 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I re- 
introduced my bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to repeal the excise tax on 
communications. 

The excise tax on communications was 
initially a wartime measure intended to 
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discourage use of the telephone. It sur- 
vives still, along with numerous luxury 
excise taxes. This is unnecessary. 

There is no reason for this tax. Tele- 
phone service is not a luxury like jewelry 
or furs. Telephone service is a business 
and household necessity like gas, water, 
and electricity. 

The excise tax on communications is 
burdensome and discriminatory. It 
ought to be repealed. 


Oldtimers Will Not Be Forgotten 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, IR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr, MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
actment of the Appalachia bill is neither 
an end nor a beginning, but it is an- 
other step in the long struggle against 
the forces of adversity that have beset 
an important part of America. The 
editors of the New York Times have 
called attention to the plight of the 
oldtimers in Appalachia whose lot will 
not be materially changed by many of 
the programs contemplated by the new 
law. It is our continuing responsibility 
to be concerned about all of our people, 
and the oldtimers will not be forgotten. 
From the New York Times, Mar. 10, 1965] 

APPALACHTA’s FORGOTTEN 


The Appalachia program, which President 
Johnson signed into law yesterday, is a sig- 
nificant forward step; but the passage of this 
law must not obscure the plight of certain 
forgotten people whom the program will not 
help. 

If the road building, timber development, 
land restoration and health and education 
projects are successful, Appalachia twenty 
years from now will be a happier and more 
prosperous place. Children today and in the 
future will have more ties than 
their fathers had. Adults still young enough 
to learn new skills and try new ventures will 
also benefit from this long-term redevelop- 
ment program. 

But what of the old-timers? Scattered 
through the hills and hollows of Appalachia 
there are thousands of ex-coal miners who 
went into the mines as boys thirty years ago 
and are now too old, too lacking in basic edu- 
cation, to be retrained and reemployed. 
There are also the dirt farmers scratching 
away at patchy little farms too uneconomic 
to compete. 

Roads or retraining or reforestation proj- 
ects are not going to do anything for these 
people in their remaining lifetimes. There 
are many people across the country in the 
same difficult position. Of the 9 million 
families in the United States with incomes 
under $3,000, more than 3 million are headed 
by persons over 65. To their number must 
be added the many who are statistically still 
in middle age but are virtually unemploy- 
able. 

Are these older people to receive nothing 
more than Government-surplus salt pork and 
dried beans while waiting for the end? The 
Federal Government might well consider 
making supplementary welfare payments to 
those who are deemed unemployable but who 
are not quite old enough to receive social se- 
curity or whose social security benefits are 
too small to enable them to live on a decent 
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minimum standard. The size of these pay- 
ments could only be determined on a local 
or regional basis since $3,000 of annual in- 
come, although useful as a nationwide crite- 
rion, would not represent poverty in some 
rural communities. 

These payments could be linked with what 
might be called an “Experience Corps” which 
would enlist the energies of those 55 or over 
who could not find regular gainful employ- 
ment but could still do much useful work in 
community paint-up-and-clean-up cam- 
paigns, tree planting and road beautification, 
and other projects. 

The size of the payments and the nature 
of the work are less important than the rec- 
ognition that a problem exists. Government 
is wise to stress programs for youth because 
they represent an investment in the future; 
but this is no excuse to let older people rot 
in idleness and neglect. 


Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. DOLE. . Mr. Speaker, last night I 
had the privilege of attending the an- 
nual dinner of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, honoring 
Members of Congress who have served in 
the armed services. Without question, a 
highlight of the evening was the oppor- 
tunity to see the outstanding young men 
and women representing their respec- 
tive States as winners of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Voice of Democracy con- 
test. This year over 250,000 high school 
students participated and the winning 
contestant from each State came to 
Washington, D.C., as a guest of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars to vie for the top 
awards. 

All Kansans are proud of James R. 
Tanner, from St. John, our State’s win- 
ning contestant. While not a winner of 
one of the top four prizes, he has had an 
invaluable and an unforgettable experi- 
ence in competing with winners from 
other States as well as a thoroughly 
interesting and informative visit to our 
Nation’s Capital. 

His success in the Kansas contest was 
the result of hard work, initiative, and a 
sincere interest in the challenge of cit- 
izenship. James is an outstanding 
young man and a real credit to his State 
and community and his winning remarks 
will be an inspiration to all. With per- 
mission granted I insert them in the 
RECORD: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 

When founded, America was a nation of 
men who felt a grave responsibility for the 
plight of their fellow men in times of crises. 
Now, almost three centuries later, man is 
living in a world which has produced more 
inventions in the last half century than were 
produced in the period of time since the 
caveman saw his first fire; a world in which 


the attitudes toward my fellow man and 
the values of life are no longer as prominent 
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to my generation as they were to my fore- 
fathers. This is a world of crises; a China 
with an A bomb; India and her hungry 
masses; the degrading slums of Harlem, the 
poverty pockets of the Appalachia; a 10- 
percent crime increase within the last 12 
months; an increasing apathy in our society, 
which is illustrated by the stabbing of 3 
New York woman for a period of 35 minutes 
while 38 neighbors peeked out of their 
windows and went back to bed, Many prob- 
lems have developed as our way of life has 
gradually grown more complex. 

How can a mere citizen bring his influence 
to bear upon these problems? William Jen- 
nings Bryan epoke of America as the place 
where Every citizen is a sovereign, but none 
seeks to wear a crown”. Each citizen is the 
building block of this democracy, and his 
actions and thoughts influence it. John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy stated in his inaugural sd- 
dress on January 20, 1961, “Ask not what 
your country can do for you, ask what you 
can do for your country”. Not only cam 1 
develop to my fullest capacity for my coun- 
try, but I can also share my talents with my 
fellow man. For I am convinced that the 
greatest possessions I have, multiply when 
shared. 

Today, man is in the process of conquering 
the heavens. He has reached the highest 
mountain summits; he has explored the 
floors of the deepest oceans, I feel it is now 
time for man to really conquer himself. 

There are many seemingly insurmountable 
problems in this world of ours to be sure, 
but as I study history, I have found that all 
great men have been chiefly concerned with 
their objectives, not their obstacles. Many 
military generals have illustrated this 
throughout history. When Alexander the 
Great went to India, he saw its wealth and 
spices, not the warlike nations standing be- 
tween him and India. Ceasar saw Britain, 
not the grueling marshes and warlike tribes 
standing between him and his goal. Ne- 
poleon saw Italy and not the Alps, and Gen- 
eral Washington saw the Hessian soldiers at 
Trenton and not the Delaware River filled 
with ice. 

Like these great men, we too, can consider 
our problems as challenges. The challenge 
of citizenship is great, certainly this is good 
for man needs great challenges. I have ob- 
served that following the course of least re- 
sistance makes the crooked rivers and crook- 
ed men. 

Almost twenty-one centuries ago Aristotle 
told us, “If liberty and equality are chiefly to 
be found in democracy, they will be best at- 
tained when all persons alike share in the 
government to the utmost.” 

Today in this d of ours, each citi- 
zen must develop to his fullest capacity and 
share to his greatest ability. 


Lilies of the Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Associated Press recently carried the fol- 
lowing article about the efforts of one 
Salinas, Calif., packer, the Mann Pack- 
ing Co., to induce U.S. citizens to perform 
labor in the broccoli harvest: 

Tue LILIES oF THE FID 

SaLinas.—Women are riding through the 
Salinas Valley broccoli harvest in contour 
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Chairs, doing the backbreaking fieldwork for- 
Merly done by Mexican braceros. 

The women ride, sitting down, through the 
fields, They work to the accompaniment of 
Tadio music, Four drinking fountains travel 
with them. 

And, of course, they get coffee breaks. Two 
a day, with doughnuts. 

So far there is Just one crew of 25 women 
on the job for the Mann Packing Co. The 
Company is trying to recruit another feminine 
crew. 


It is an experimental approach In the hunt 
by California farmers for replacements for 
Mexican workers formerly imported under the 
bracero program. That program was discon- 
tinued December 31. 

Mann once employed 150 braceros, as the 
imported workers are called, at the season 


Can any other industry anywhere 
Claim to have done so much in an effort 
to make work easy for their employees? 

Does anyone know any amateur truck 
gardener who would provide even for 

traveling chairs, radio music, 
and refreshment to reduce the rigors of 
Cultivation and harvest? 

Every suggested proposal to attract 
farm labor—fantastic and practicable— 
is being tried. Do the experiments at- 
8 more domestic labor? Practically 

e. 

Temporary, supplemental farm labor is 
desperately needed in the vegetable grow- 
ing areas of California. 


Injustice in Selma, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
People of the United States and of the 
World have witnessed with horror and 
disbelief the grossly deplorable and in- 
human acts which have been taking 
place in Selma, Ala. For the past several 
days, American citizens have been denied 
Some of the most basic and fundamental 
Tights afforded them under our Consti- 
tution—the rights of assembly and peti- 

on. 

I ask my distinguished colleagues what 
type of justice condones the treatment of 
men, women, and eyen children as ani- 
mals? What type of justice denies re- 
Spect to the clergy and subjects them to 
Violence? What has happened to Gov- 
€rnor Wallace's call for an end to vio- 
lence? 

The men and women who are attempt- 
ing the march from Selma to Montgom- 
ery are not armed with riot guns, dogs, 
Or tear gas. They are, instead, armed 
With a faith in their fellow man, with a 
faith that justice will one day prevail in 
Alabama, witha faith that their cause is 
just and that in the near future they 
Will be able to exercise their rights under 
the law. 

We have seen the continued use of 
brutal and despicable acts committed 
against people whose sole desire is to 
take their rightful place in the function- 
ing of the Government of their State and 
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country. They have been joined by 
other men and women of good will who 
wish to peacefully express their sym- 
pathy for this cause and for the cause of 
human rights and dignity. 

I am extremely fearful for the lives 
and safety of those who are demonstrat- 
ing in Selma. This applies particularly 
to Rabbi Murray Saltzman, the spiritual 
leader of a congregation that serves my 
district. Rabbi Saltzman has joined 
other Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Prot- 
estant clergymen to make known their 
support for this cause by going to Selma 
and joining the demonstrators. 

In view of my deep concern for the 
safety of those in Selma, I have written 
the Attorney General and have requested 
the Department of Justice to intervene in 
the civil rights demonstrations in Selma. 
The text of this letter follows: 

Marcu 10, 1965. 
Hon. Nicholas DEB. KATZENBACH, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am writing 
to ask that the Justice Department take ac- 
tion to insure that there will be no more 
bloody Sundays in Selma, Ala. 

State and local law enforcement officers 
have failed completely in their responsibili- 
ties to protect citizens, Negro and white, in 
the exercise of their rights of assembly and 
petition. The Federal Government has a 
responsibility to insure that citizens are per- 
mitted to exercise these rights. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that in 
Selma, nothing short of Federal interven- 
tion, including, if neecssary, the use of armed 
troops, will guarantee safety to citizens in 
the exercise of their constitutional rights. 
I urge the Justice Department to take such 
steps before further bloodshed occurs and 
Alabama officials disgrace our Nation even 
more, 

Sincerely, - 
RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Member of Congress. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
Introduces $1.5 Million Assistance 
Grants to Education—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, last au- 
tumn the Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co., of St. Paul, announced an 
initial grant of $1.5 million to provide 
each of 500 schools across the country 
with $3,000 worth of visual aids. 

In a new assistance grants to educa- 
tion II program the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co.’s visual products de- 
partment now plans to award yet another 
$1.5 million in equipment, materials, and 
supplies to the more than 700 teacher 
training institutions in order to expose 
their students to the latest techniques in 
the use of visual aids. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the remarks made by R. H. Herzog, 
vice president of the Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co. when he announced 
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the AGE II program in New York City 
on March 4, 1965. 
The remarks follow: 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING Co. IN- 
TRODUCES $1.5 MILLION ASSISTANCE GRANTS 
to EDVUcATTON—II 


(By R. H. Herzog, vice president, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co.) 

The word “explosion” in describing social, 
political, economic change is peculiarly char- 
acteristic of our times. Momentous changes 
are in motion that will affect the lives of all 
of us. 

We have all become aware of the fact that 
the human species is reproducing itself at a 
seemingly limitless rate. That the world 
may double its population in the next 50 
years is a realization certainly deserving the 
description “explosion.” 

A simultaneous explosion, one whose por- 
tent is similarly shaping the future, must 
bear equal attention. This is the knowledge 
explosion. We are discovering new knowledge 
at a breathtaking rate. The availability of 
new knowledge means that all of us—busi- 
nessmen, professional men, educators, must 
constantly be relearning, rethinking, read- 
justing. We must all learn to absorb and 
apply new knowledge or be left behind by the 
jet age passing parade. 

Never before in man’s history has a greater 
premium been placed upon brainpower. 
This is true for nearly every walk of human 
endeavor. 

In its penetrating study of the knowledge 
industry, Fortune magazine declared that 
F775... vv 

e.” 

“Knowledge and education,” the article 
goes on, “are today a means to an end, which 
is the enhanced und 


rapid changes of this technical age, people 
need to absorb the values that only a good 
deal of schooling can give them,” the article 
concludes, 

It becomes transparently clear that the 
responsibility of our nation’s teachers is 
greater than ever before. For our teachers 
must prepare their students to live in a 
world where their success will largely be de- 
pendent upon their ability to absorb knowl- 
edge and apply it to practical problems. 

It is the teacher that must inbue her 
students with a profound respect for the 
human capacity to think and create. It is 
imperative that teachers make learning mat- 
ter to her students, so that they will be 


prepared to contribute to our national well 


being rather than become a drain upon it. 
It is significant that President Johnson 
lists as one of the major educational tasks 
confronting us, “advancing the technology 
of teaching and the training of teachers.” 
This is one vital area which is all too often 
neglected by those who seek to analyze and 
improve our schools. The teacher 
institutions of the U.S. are the first step in 
the creation of a better educated society. 
Our education level is dependent upon the 
effectiveness of our teachers, and the teacher 
is most certainly the product of her training. 
Therefore, it is essential that the teacher's 
colleges and the education schools of our 
universities be equipped as never before to 
turn out teachers with the ability to teach 
more material more effectively to more stu- 
dents than ever before. Just as the subject 
matter is changing with the discovery of 
new knowledge, methods of teaching are 
changing rapidly as we learn more about the 
science of communication. It is contingent 
upon our teacher training institutions to ex- 
pose our future teachers with modern tech- 
niques of communication and tools that will 
enable them to better communicate with 
their students. 
A teacher who can communicate effectively 
will not only fire the imaginations of her 
brighter students, she will be able to main- 
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tain enough interest among the less gifted 
students to at least keep them in school. 

In his education message. to Congress, the 
President pointed to nearly a million young 
people who will continue to drop out of 
school annually “if our schools fall to stimu- 
late their desire to learn.” 

Whereas it was once quite possible to quit 
school and still get ahead in life, today the 
odds are very much against it, The young 
person who drops out of school at a time 
when education is a virtual prerequisite to 
success is a person at odds with his environ- 
ment. By his own choice, he is making him- 
self an outcast to the mainstream of our na- 
tional life. His choice means that it will be 
difficult for him to get any kind of a Job. 

Unemployment offers the dropout an un- 
happy choice between living off of the tax- 
payers’ dollars or turning to delinquency and 
crime to make an easy buck. I might point 
out here that it costs the taxpayers $2,500 
to keep a family on relief for a year, but only 
$450 to keep a student in school for a year. 

Thus the dropout problem affects each of 
us and the Nation as a whole. A great deal 
rides on the ability of teachers to keep these 

people in school. 

The President has said that “Every child 
must be encouraged to get as much educa- 
tion as he has the ability to take. Nothing 
matters more to the future of our country— 
not our military preparedness, for armed 
might is worthless if we lack the brainpower 
to build a world of peace; not our productive 
economy, for we cannot sustain growth with- 
out trained manpower; nor our democratic 
system of government, for freedom is fragile 
if citizens are ignorant. We must demand 
that our schools increase not only the quan- 
tity but the quality of America's education.” 

This puts the responsibility squarely up to 
the teachers of America. From our involve- 
ment with teachers over the past 2 years, I 
know that the teachers will not shirk from 
their responsibility. They understand the 
job to be done and they are as dedicated a 
group as are to be found in any aspect of 
our society. 

But the teacher cannot do it alone, She 
needs the support of all of us. As taxpayers, 
we will be assuming a greater responsibility 
for this support. As citizens, we must devote 
our time and energies to improve the schools 
in our local communities. And as corporate 
citizens, I think we must devise intelligent 
means of supporting our schools and our 
teachers. 

The Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. feels strongly that the business com- 
munity has a very real stake in our educa- 
tional system. In the largest sense, our na- 
tional well-being is dependent upon the ef- 
fectiveness of the schools in turning out an 
educated citizenry. But I think we must also 

that our free enterprise system 
cannot flourish unless our people are edu- 
cated. People who learn more earn more and 
are therefore able to buy more of the prod- 
ucts of American industry. 

A rising standard of living goes hand in 
hand with a rising standard of education. 

Our great corporations know only too well 
that they cannot grow and prosper without 
an abundant supply of superior, well- 
trained, well-educated executives. The days 
of the intultive, self-educated entrepreneur 
are passing. The age of the professional 
manager is here. 

A good education may not make a good 
manager but it is difficult to conceive of an 
effective manager today who is not well 
educated. The successful manager of today 
must be a man who can recognize, absorb, 
and apply knowledge. This is something 
that can—and indeed must—be taught in 
schools. 

A good educational background is import- 
ant at every level of business. As Francis 
Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of Education, said 
recently, “We can well foresee the time when, 
uniess an employee is well educated and has 
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a sound basic academic training, industries 
will have no place for him.” 

As businessmen, we are asking a great 
deal from our schools. We feel it is import- 
ant to give something in return. 

The program we are announcing here to- 
day is an attempt in that direction. Itisa 
plan which evolved from our 1963 assistance 
grants to education. 

That program, designed to encourage cre- 
ative teaching in our schools, met with a de- 
gree of response which none of us could 
foresee. More than one out of every 10 eli- 
gible schools in the United States partici- 
pated in this program. Of 150,000 schools 
private, public, and parochial, on all levels 
from kindergarten through graduate school, 
500 were selected to receive equipment grants 
worth $3,000 each. These schools were se- 
lected to receive equipment grants worth 
$3,000 each. These schools were selected on 
the basis of written proposals describing how 
the school would use the equipment if they 
were to receive it. 

Frankly, we were astonished at not only 
the quantity of proposals we received but at 
their quality. Schools went to great Jengths 
to analyze the content of particular sub- 
jects and how they could be taught better 
= the equipment we were making avail- 
able. 

Our new Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co. assistance grants program is de- 
signed to reach the teachers of tomorrow— 
the students now enrolled in the education 
schools or teachers colleges of the United 
States. It is especially important that these 
future teachers carry with them the knowl- 
edge of modern teaching techniques. That 
is why we have directed the second Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing Co./AGE 
program to teacher training institutions. It 
is an ambitious program in that it encom- 
passes virtually every such institution in 
the country. 

In announcing a $1.5 million education 
program, we recognize full well that no cor- 
poration can compete with the grandiose 
plans of Federal Government to insure every 
American child the fullest development of 
his mind and skills. 

We can, however, spend millions where 
the government proposes billions, in creating 
specific programs directed to meet specific 
needs in the educational system. New class- 
rooms, libraries, scholarships—these are in- 
deed important, but so are the techniques 
a that teachers need to do a better 

ob. 

We see an increasingly greater importance 
for teacher-oriented visual aids—tools that 
enable the teacher to present up-to-the- 
moment information in a graphic, memor- 
able manner. We know that these tools will 
give the teacher greater flexibility and 
greater opportunity to creatively approach 
the teaching of her subject. And the more 
effective the teacher's presentation, the more 
students will be motivated to learn and make 
& further investment in learning. 

I would emphasize that I have been dis- 
cussing tools, not so-called teaching ma- 
chines. As we have often said, we believe 
the best teaching machine ever devised is 
the teacher. It is to that end that we dedi- 
cate the second Minnesota Mining & Man- 
ene Co. assistance grants to educa- 

on. 


Agriculture Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to consider the effects on American 
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agriculture should price support and 
acreage diversion programs be discon- 
tinued. 

There would be two major develop- 
ments in agriculture. First, farm in- 
come would drop drastically and, sec- 
ond, land values would decrease. 

A number of studies indicate that farm 
prices would probably have to drop about 
20 percent in order for farm output to 
clear the market after from 3 to 5 years 
of adjustment after the discontinuance 
of the farm programs. Because of thé 
high level of farm expenses per $100 of 
income from farm marketings, a drop of 
more than 20 percent in farm prices 
would probably reduce net farm income 
by more than 50 percent. 

This means that, in the years 1961-63 
for example, it is expected that farm in- 
come would have averaged $6 billion in- 
stead of the $12.6 billion it actually 
averaged. 

This represents a drop of 52 percent, 
but during the 3 to 5 years of adjust- 
ment without transitory legislation, an 
even greater decline in prices—and 
therefore net income—would occur be- 
cause it would take that long to make 
aie adjustment to free market condi- 

ons. 

No responsible individual advocates the 
sudden termination of all agricultural 
programs but the simple facts are that 
agriculture, as we know it today, could 
not exist after a drop in net income of 
50 percent. 

In the last 4 years farm real estate 
values increased by about $21 billion. 
Should farm income decline to $6 bil- 
lion, earnings available as a return on 
farm real estate investment would be 
about $1 billion a year. If the Ameri- 
can farmers expected this $1 billion to 
represent a return of 4 percent on their 
investment, they could reasonably have 
only about $25 billion invested in land 
instead of the $151 billion at present. 
The losses in farm real estate values 
would be huge, not to mention the fore- 
closures which would take place where 
real estate debts are owned under in- 
stallment contracts. 

The American farmer cannot afford to 
face ending farm programs. 


Products of Progress Exposition To Be 
Held in South Bend, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to congratulate the Council of 
Engineering and Technical Services of 
St. Joseph Valley in my Indiana congres- 
sional district for its initiative in sponsor- 
ing an exhibition of our local products 
and services. 

The Products of Progress Exposition, 
to be held from March 12 to 14, represents 
an effort to promote a greater awareness 
of the technical excellence of industries 
and organizations in north central In- 
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diana and southwestern Michigan. The 
exposition will feature exhibits by local 
firms and will emphasize the vast scope 
of engineering and technical activity in 
that area of the country. The exposition, 
Which will be held on the campus of the 
University of Notre Dame, is expected to 
attract from 25,000 to 30,000 people. 

In addition to displays of products 
Manufactured by and technical services 
available from individual firms and or- 
ganizations, the exposition will offer ex- 
hibits by technical societies and educa- 
tional institutions. Products of Progress 
will thus present a concentrated picture 
of the range and excellence of local tech- 
nical and engineering skills and products. 

The Council of Engineering and Tech- 
nical Services was established last sum- 
Mer as a nonprofit organization. Its 
Stated purpose is “to promote the effec- 
tiveness of member societies and to serve 
the community as a united technical 
group.” By offering area firms and or- 
ganizations an opportunity to display 
their industrial-technical achievements, 
and by providing the public with the op- 
Portunity to learn more about science and 

ology in our area, the council is 
Capably fulfilling both its objectives. 


Open Letter on Supreme Court’s Decision 
on Public Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I was_so impressed by the open 
letter prepared by one of my constitu- 
ents, Mrs. James S. Brophy, of Rockford, 
II., for inclusion in a major newspaper 
in our State that I felt compelled to 
bring this letter to the attention of the 
Members. Mrs. Brophy has presented a 
Most compelling argument in repudia- 
tion of the Supreme Court’s decision with 
respect to the reading of the Bible and 
the utterance of prayers in public places. 


The letter follows: 


Since Supreme Court Justice Earl Warren 
Cast the deciding vote to abolish prayer in 
Public schools. I have been very confused 
With the hypocrisy of the actions of the five 
Supreme Court Justices who saw fit to inter- 
Pret the laws of our land in this way. Their 
decision came after due deliberation of a 
Petition from an atheistic couple who did not 
Want their child exposed to prayer to God in 
school. Their rights were being violated 
Under the separation of church and state 
sections of the Constitution. 

The atheists number less than 1 percent 
Of our population from any church affiliation 
graphs I have been able to find. It does not 
Seem to me their rights are being protected 
as a minority, but, rather, the vast majority 
Of God-loving Americans’ basic rights are 
being scuttled. This country was settled by 
Puritans and Pilgrims for the express pur- 
Pose of freedom to worship. Worship who? 
Worship what? Worship when? Worship 
how? To worship God. To weer freedom. 
To worship 24 hours a day, if they chose. 
To worship any way they pleased. So we 
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have established that the very foundation of 
our country was built on love of God. 

The first public display of worship outside 
the settlers’ little churches was in the little 
colony of Plymouth, in 1621, when Governor 
Bradford invited the Indians to join them 
in a harvest feast of Thanksgiving. Thanks- 
giving for bountiful harvests. Thanksgiving 
to whom? Thanksgiving to God. So now, 
of course, to conform with the Supreme Court 
Justices thinking on the separation of church 
and state, we must abolish this custom be- 
cause the children across the land are ex- 
cused from school to celebrate this acknowl- 
edgment of the providence of Almighty God. 
The atheistic child is bound to ask his par- 
ents why he is being taught this story in 
school in November every year, and to pro- 
tect his and their rights we must abolish Mr. 
Washington's Thanksgiving Proclamation of 
1789, must we not? 

And then there is that long vacation we 
give them in December. How can these sensi- 
tive parents allow this obviously Christian 
holiday? Their children’s minds are filled 
with "Peace on earth, good will toward men”; 
the birthday of the infant Jesus called na- 
tivity; the Virgin birth; the star in the east; 
and so forth. Is not this an affront to their 
denis! of the existence of God in their teach- 

to their children in our schools? If 
they feel so strongly about prayer in school, 
why have they allowed these other infringe- 
ments on their rights? On the other hand, 
how can the learned men of the Supreme 
Court—the five who voted for the abolish- 
ment of prayer in our schools—hand down 
such a decision without carrying out their 
interpretation all of the way? 

My other unanswered question is what is 
wrong with a little prayer every school day 
in a land developed under His divine provi- 
dence in a world that 18 worsening 
under the godlessness of communism? I 
am tired of the passiveness of the God 
loving and the boldness of the God denying. 
Thousands of children are ignorant of pray- 
er of any kind. Not because their parents do 
not believe in God, but because their parents 
just do not bother to expose them to God. 
Why? Probably because their parents did 
the same thing. We have got to start some- 
where to get back on the right track. There 
is a religious upheaval in Rome, so to speak. 
Modernization, or as beloved Pope John 
XXIII put it, to let a breath of air into the 
church, is exactly what the United States 
needs, not to shut more windows, as the 
Justices have done. 

As a God-loving Christian I petition the 
Supreme Court of the United States to re- 
verse their decision and allow the schools to 
say a simple, nondenominational prayer in 
school, if they so choose. The daily prayers 
of little children may be one way to save our 
country from the creeping cancer of com- 
munism. If there is an outside chance this 
could be true, I, for one, feel we cannot af- 
ford to ignore it. 

Where do I start? What can I do? Better 
yet, what are all of the believers of both 
Testaments going to do about it? It is our 
country, too. Today. 

Mrs, JAMES S. BROPHY. 


Anniversary of Yalta Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I directed the attention of the 
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House to the aniversary of the tragedy of 
Yalta at which President Roosevelt in his 
deal with Stalin consigned the peoples of 
Eastern Europe to communism, 

A most timely column written by Ed 
Delaney appeared in the March 1 edition 
of the Citizen-News of Los Angeles, Calif. 
I place this pertinent article in the REC- 
ord at this point: 


(By Ed Delaney) 

Nationwide attention should be focused on 
this date—March 1, 1965. It is the 20th an- 
niversary of a deplorable and almost in- 
credible episode in American history. For 
partisan political reasons, the present ma- 
jority in Congress obdurately endeavors to 
bypass this anniversary without comment. 
For that very reason the Republican minority 
in that body has an obligation to bring the 
pertinent facts to the attention of the 
younger voters who, for the most part, may 
not be familiar with the page of history that 
was indelibly written just 20 years ago. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt had re- 
cently returned from the Yalta Conference. 
At that conference, on February 11, 1945, 
he signed an agreement with Josef Stalin, to 
which Winston Churchchill unwillingly ap- 
pended his signature, which was the enslave- 
ment order for millions of people in Central 
and Eastern Europe. The world is haunted 
today by the ghost of Yalta. For it was there 
that Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Baltic and 
Balkan nations, Rumania, Hungary and part 
of Germany were grafted onto the Commu- 
nists combine and Nationalist China wan- 
tonly betrayed to the Soviet Union. It was 
illegal, immoral, in violation of every lofty 
sounding slogan that was uttered during 
World War II besides being an Pen. gst 
of the pious pledges and promises of 
determination that had been made to ines 
nations we said were to be liberated. They 
were freed from Nazism and fettered by com- 
munism, which in most instances has been 
far more terrible. 


On March 1, 1945, Roosevelt addressed a 
joint session of the Congress. In rambling 
circumlocution he referred to the Polish 
problem and a solution of it which he said 
had been “agreed to by Russia, by Britain 
and by me.” Although the phrase “by me” 
is expurgated in the official texts of Roose- 
velt’s speech, it is in the March 2 newspapers 
of New York and San Francisco, so we may 
accept their report. Those two words “and 
me” are irrefutable proof of the omnipotent 
posture that Roosevelt arrogated to himself 
by entering into an executive agreement with 
Stalin, which does not require Senate ap- 
proval. 

The Members of the Senate and the House 
were then told by Roosevelt: This (Yalta) 
conference concerned itself only with the 
European war and the political problems of 

and not with the Pacific war.“ That 
was a deliberate lie. Never in the history of 
this nation has a chief executive stood before 
the representatives of the people and brazen- 
ly lied to them. He knew that in his private 
safe was the secret agreement made with 
Stalin. By the disgraceful terms of that 
agreement, F.D.R. betrayed Chiang Kai-shek 
by consenting to the plunder of Manchuria 
by Stalin’s bandits, that he should have the 
“use” of Port Arthur and Dairen, also posses- 
sion of South Sakhalin and the Kurile Is- 
lands, then belonging to Japan. But these 
grabs of territory and facilities were not to 
be told Chiang Kai-shek until Stalin in- 
structed Roosevelt to do so. 

William Bullitt, our former Ambassador 
to Russia and also to France, said, “No more 
unnecessary, disgraceful and potentially 
dangerous document was ever signed by a 
President of the United States.” Thousands 
of others concur in that indictment of F.D.R. 
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National Peanut Week Set for 
March 7-13 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I would like to submit the 
following article titled “National Peanut 
Week Set for March 7-13.“ This very 
informative article was written by my 
good friend, George Donaldson, of Tif- 
ton. “Mr, Pete,” as he is affectionately 
known, is a well known and much re- 
spected former educator. Upon retir- 
ing as president of Abraham Baldwin 
Agriculture College at Tifton, Ga., he 
became Executive Setretary to the 
Georgia Agricultural Commodity Com- 
mission for Peanuts. 

“Mr. Pete” Donaldson is doing much 
for the peanut industry. I believe that 
anyone who reads the article will find it 
most interesting: 

NATIONAL PEANUT Were SET ror Marcu 7-13 
(By George Donaldson, Georgia Peanut 
Commission) 

The purpose of the Georgia Peanut Com- 
mission is to do research, promotion, and 
education which will help Georgia peanut 
farmers and the entire economy of the State. 

We use the name peanut commission when 
we talk about the Georgia Agricultural Com- 
modity Commission for Peanuts, because 
sometimes we can’t get out all those words 
in one breath. 

In the months ahead, we will report on 
progress made in all of the Commission's 
areas of activity. These include: develop- 
ments in quality control, reports from manu- 
facturers, new peanut and peanut butter 
products, and specinl events of interest, 
such as putting our Peanut Princess on na- 
tional television. 

Speaking of special events, there is one 
coming up shortly. National Peanut Week, 
March 7-13, will be sponsored by the grow- 
ers, shellers, and manufacturers who are 
members of the National Peanut Council. As 
an associate member of the council, the 
Georgia Peanut Commission helps to support 
continued work in research and promotion of 
peanuts. 

Peanut Week offers many possibilities for 
promotion. Just recently, the peanut coun- 
cil completed arrangements with several im- 
portant groups to attract support from re- 
lated industries for Peanut Week this year. 

Among these are the Super Market Insti- 
tute, whose members operate stores doing a 
$23 billion business in the grocery industry; 
the National Association of Retail Grocers, 
comprising State associations of independent 
grocers throughout the country; the Coop- 
erative Food Distributors Association, which 
is the chief spokesman for the 77,000 volun- 
tary and cooperative stores; and the Inde- 
pendent Grocers Alliance, whose 70 whole- 
salers service thousands of stores. 

Each of these groups is requesting full 
support for its members for Peanut Week 

tion, and grocers are being directed 
to contact their suppliers for promotional 
materials. The rest is up to the peanut in- 
dustry. Peanut product salesmen will take 
advantage of this opportunity to tie their 
sales efforts to the nationwide attention gen- 
erated by National Peanut Week. 

Since we are the largest peanut-producing 
State in the Nation, this kind of activity 
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means better markets, bigger sales, and more 
revenue for Georgia peanut producers. 

Publicity kits were sent out recently to 
food editors and broadcasters, and the pea- 
nut council reports that response to Peanut 
Week by the press is already exceptionally 

. This special Peanut Week promotion 
is in addition to our own national promotion 
which continues all year round. 

There is much more activity underway, 
all of it promising good things for peanuts 
and peanutgrowers. 

We have the second largest cash row crop 
in our State, and our job at the peanut com- 
mission is to help this fine crop contribute 
even more to the well-being of our farmers, 
and thus to the entire State. 


Stop Criticizing America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, there are 
very few persons in the Greater New Or- 
leans area who don’t know Mel Leavitt. 

Whether or not they have met Mel in 
person, New Orleanians know him from 
their television screens. Polls and sur- 
veys have attested to his popularity, and 
this is understandable when one sees one 
program featuring Mel Leavitt. Melcan 
be witty, urbane, erudite—and nearly al- 
ways provocative. When he says some- 
thing, a lot of people know it is worth 
listening to. 

In addition to his television appear- 
ances, Mel now writes a column for the 
New Orleans Clarion-Herald, the official 
publication of the Catholic archdiocese 
of New Orleans. 

Mel's column in the March 4 issue of 
the Clarion-Herald was entitled “Stop 
Criticizing America.” I found it to be 
a thoughtful summation of symptoms we 
all recognize. It is a pleasure to include 
that article into the Recorp, and I rec- 
ommend its contents to my colleagues: 

STOP CRITICIZING AMERICA 
(By Mel Leavitt) 

I think it's time somebody said something 
positive about America for a change without 
indulging in either an orgy of self-righteous- 
nes, self-criticism, or self-pity. 

What is needed most is to reawaken in 
Americans some of the pride, sense of princi- 
ple, individual courage, initiative, and above 
all idealism that made this country great. 

It is going to be a difficult job. 

Never in history have so many people in 
one Nation had it so good, materially. Too 
good perhaps. For while there are pockets 
of poverty reflecting lack of physical well- 
being, there are many more abscesses on the 
mind and spirit of our so-called Great So- 
ciety. 

We have begun to take for granted our 
rights while overlooking, too often, their 
foundation in responsibility, We have come 
so far, so fast, we sometimes seem to feel 
America owes us everything materially, and 
no one owes America anything spiritually ex- 
cept Upservice to its liberties. 

As a result, not only do many of our own 
Americans believe, but much of the world is 

to accept, that we are nothing but: 
meddlers in Vietnam, muddlers in Harlem 
and Selma, chiselers on Wall Street, cheaters 
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in Colorado Springs, and corruptors along 
Madison Avenue. 

In the eyes of many foreigners America, 
sweet land of liberty, has become the sour 
citadel of corruption. 

Our attempts to defend freedom and resist 
tyranny in Koera and Vietnam are con- 
demned as examples of Yankee imperialism 
or just plain stupidity masquerading as 
idealism. Sometimes it seems a tossun 
whether we are resented more by the people 
we are fighting or those we defend. 

Our painful struggle to reach a solution 
in the field of civil rights, at home, Is looked 
upon by some as symptomatic of how un- 
democratic this democracy has become. 
Overlooked abroad is the fact that virulent 
prejudice and hate, much more deeply rooted 
and indefensible, exist in virtually every 
other nation, civilized or otherwise, and has 
existed for centuries unsolved. 

Meanwhile Yankee dollars roll out end- 
lessly to Zambazambaland and TimbucOne 
and anti-Yankee mobs, whipped up by anti- 
Yankee agitators, yell on and on; “Yankee, 
go home.“ 

Any Indication that America might get 
tough where its property or citizens are 
threatened brings down the self-rightcous 
wrath of a dozen smaller, corrupt, dictator- 
ridden and impoverished nations. Phoney 
neutrals, Communist patsies, and two-bit 
dictators seize any pretext to make the world, 
and their own weary citizens, forget they 
have a million times worse problems at home 
which they carefully submerge or ignore. 

Obviously, we have more dramatic Negro 
problems, more publicized general problems 
than anyone else because no one else ever 
has attempted to assimilate on such a grand 
scale not just black and white but every 
other race, culture, and creed in what we call 
our melting pot. 

Nothing melts in a melting pot without 
heat. 

Certainly, we have Negroes and whites 
searching, struggling, advancing, and re- 
treating—but at the same time, engaged in 
painful progress, if sometimes bitterly. The 
point is: progress is our objective, not stale- 
mate and subjugation. 

Everywhere outside the United States we 
see other bitter groups engaged only in cease- 
less conflict. Buddhist and Catholic, Com- 
munist and anti-Communist, Occidental and 
Oriental in Vietnam, Arab and Jew in the 
Middle East, Hindu and Moslem in India, 
Negro and West Indian in British Guiana, 
Greek and Turk in Cyprus, Negro and white 
in South Africa, anybody and everybody it 
seems in the Congo. 

In few places on this tmperfect planet has 
anyone reached a point of mere tolerance, 
much less understanding and equality, But 
we try, because democracy is committed to 
struggle, morally, for all humanity—not just 
one group's interests of fancies. And yet 
America, because it has achieved more un- 
derstanding than anywhere else, is the whip- 
ping boy for every downtrodden, indigent 
or resentful sufferer, yearning to be free. 

The have-nots are hostile toward those 
who have. And since they vastly outnum- 
ber those with freedom, resentment (as well 
as social justice) fuels the, fires of commu- 
nism and hate. 

Many foreigners, who really know and ap- 
preciate America’s commitments, are a 
by our own creeping cynicism and self-doubt. 
A visitor from India recently told me: 

“Why do you Americans criticize and con- 
demn yourselves so violently? If you're not 
complaining about what’s wrong, you're 
apologizing for what’s right. You have the 
highest standard of living in the world— 
the envy of the world—and yet you moan 
eternally about how corrupt you are. You 
have the highest level of literacy and the 
most amazing spread of literature and the 
arts. And yet you feel uncultured and 
uncouth. 
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“You have subsidized half the world, given 
away billions of dollars in food, medicine, 
and technical assistance—defended freedom 
anywhere and everywhere it was threat- 
ened—and yet some of you worry about be- 
ing loved and appreciated. 

“Stop apologizing” he said. “Believe me, 
if half the foreigners who grumble about 
America had half a chance to come to Amer- 
ica, they'd giye up everything for the 
opportunity. 

“You seem not to belleve in yourselves 
anymore. Not just to criticize specific prob- 
lems, but to doubt yourself generally. I 
have met some people who seemed embar- 
Tassed at being Americans. How sad, how 

. They should be proud. Critical, 
yes—but proud.” 

Woodrow Wilson once summed up his feel- 
ing of America this way: “Sometimes people 
call me an idealist. Well, that is the way I 
know Iam an American. America is the only 
idealistic nation in the world.” 

He also said: “The interesting and inspir- 
ing thought about America is that 
she asks nothing for herself except what she 
has a right to ask for humanity.” 

Perhaps, one of America’s troubles is that 
she is not asking enough either for or of her- 
self anymore—except her own prosperity. 
And humanity, impoverished itself, sees her 
only as a symbol of prosperity. 

We have apologized so often for our mo~- 
tives, analyzed so thoroughly our defects, ex- 
Ported so little of our virtues except dollar 
values, the world may soon see us chiefly as 
a dollar sign, rather than a liberty symbol. 
In our attempts to be both loved and re- 
Spected—despite our money—we are fre- 
Quently despised because of it. 

Thus Sukarno can tell us to take our ald, 
After he has taken us for millions, and go to 
hell. Thus Communists can preach that 
America, the world’s most religiously in- 
spired nation, has already gone to hell. 

A nation is like an individual. It is dif- 

to command love and respect, unless 
One has love and respect for one’s self. 


Vice President Humphrey Addresses 
Pacem in Terris Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Pacem 
in Terris conference held in New York 
City last month was honored to have 
Vice President Husrrt H. HUMPHREY as 
One of its main speakers. This confer- 
ence, dedicated to the late Pope John 

and centering upon his historic 
encyclical, was addressed by outstanding 
theologians, philosophers, statesmen, po- 
litical scientists, and scientists. 

The Vice President headed that list. 
His comments upon the significance of 
Pacem in Terris were an inspiration to all 
Present. 

Mr. Speaker, the Vice President's re- 
Marks can be an inspiration to all of us 
&s well as to those who were fortunate to 
hear them in person. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the full text 
of Vice President Humpurey’s speech in 
the Recorp: 
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“PEACE ON EaRTH”—REMARKS OF VICE PRESI- 
DENT HUBERT H. HUMPHREY BEFORE THE 
“Pacem IN TERRIS” CoNrERENCE, New YORK 
CITY, FEBRUARY 17, 1965 


The Scripture tells us to “pursue peace 
and mankind has since the beginning of 
time condemned the horrors of war. If dis- 
cord and strife, wars and the threat of wars 
have persisted throughout history, it is per- 
haps as St. Augustine says: “that men make 
war not because they love peace the less, but 
rather because they love their own kind of 
peace the more.” Yet men of peace of every 
kind and every land remember well the year 
1963. For in that fateful year a venerable 
apostle of peace left our world, leaving be- 
hind a legacy which will endure for years to 
come. Generations of men—young and old 
alike—will remember the final testament of 
that gentle peasant Pope, Pope John XXIII, 
the encyclical “Pacem in Terris,” in which he 
left to men of all faiths, to men holding 
many concepts of peace, an outline for peace 
in our world which can be accepted by all 
men of good will. 

And if our generation can heed the parting 
plea of the man whose work we honor at 
this conference, generations yet to come may 
hope to live in a world where in the words 
of the late President Kennedy “the strong 
are just, the weak secure, and the peace 
preserved.” 

It is a privilege and an honor. to partici- 
pate in this conference dedicated to explor- 
ing the meaning and the message of “Pacem 
in Terris.” It is particularly fitting that this 
convocation meet at the beginning of Inter- 
national Cooperation Year. I am confident 
that your deliberations here will advance 
our world along the road to “peace on earth” 
as described by Pope John. 

The encyclical John XXIII presented to 
the world was a public philosophy for a 
nuclear era. Comprehensive in scope, his 
message expounded a political philosophy 

relations between the individual 
and the state, relations between states, and 
relations between an individual state and 
the world organizations. 

“Pacem in Terris" continues and completes 
the social philosophy which the Pope had 
begun a year earlier in his encyclical “Mater 
et Magistra,” in which he elaborated the 
principles of social justice which should 
guide the social order. In “Pacem in Terris,” 
he extended this philosophy to the world, 
concentrating now on relations between 
states and the role of the world community. 

This encyclical represents not a utopian 
blueprint for world peace, presupposing a 
sudden change in the nature of men. 
Rather, it represents a call to action to 
leaders of nations, presupposing only a grad- 
ual change in human institutions. It is not 
confined to elaborating the abstract virtues 
of peace but looks to the building of a world 
community governed by institutions capable 
of preserving peace, 

The Pope outlined principles which can 
guide the actions of men—all men regardless 
of color, creed, or political affillation—but it 
is up to statesmen to decide how these 
principles are to be applied. The challenge 
to this conference is to provide statesmen 
with further guidelines for applying the 
philosophy of “Pacem in Terris” to the prob- 
lems confronting our world In 1966. 

I would like to direct my remarks princi- 
pally to the questions of relations between 
states and to that of a world community. 
Pope John's preoccupation—and our pre- 
occupation today—is with an amelioration 
of international relations in the light of the 
dangers to mankind posed by the existence 
of modern nuclear weapons. The leaders of 
the world must understand—as he under- 
stood—that since that day at Alamogordo 
when man the power to obliterate 
himself from the face of the earth, war has 
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worn a new face. And the vision of it has 
sobered all men and demanded of them a 
keener perception of mutual interests and 
a higher order of responsibility. Under 
these conditions mankind must concentrate 
on the problems that unite us rather than 
on those which divide us. 

Pope John proclaimed that the issues of 
war and peace are the concern of all. States- 
men—who bear a heavier responsibility than 
others—cannot ignore the implications for 
the survival of mankind of new discoveries 
in technology, biology, nuclear physics, and 
space. In this nuclear age the deliberate 
initiation of full-scale war as an instrument 
of national policy has become folly. 

Originally a means to protect national in- 
terests, war today can assure the death of a 
Nation, the decimation of a continent. 

Nuclear power has placed into the hands 
of men the power to destroy all that man 
has created. Only responsible statesmen— 
who perceive that perseverance in the pur- 
suit of peace is not cowardice, but courage, 
that restraint in the use of forces is not 
weakness, but wisdom—can prevent present 
international rivalries from leading to. an 
incinerated world. 

The confrontation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union over Cuba in the 
autumn of 1962 undoubtedly weighed heavily 
in the Pope’s thinking and lent urgency to 
his concern to halt the nuclear arms race. 
Addressing the leaders of the world, he 
stated: 

“Justice, right, reason, and humanity ur- 
gently demand that the arms race should 
cease; that the stockpiles which exist in 
various countries should be reduced equally 
and simultaneously by the parties concerned; 
that nuclear weapons should be banned; and 
that a general agreement should eventually 
be reached about ve disarmament 
and an effective method of control.” 

This plea had special pertinence for the 
leaders of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the principal nuclear powers. 

A few months later, President Kennedy 
demonstrated the U.S. commitment to the 
goal of peace. In a speech at American 
University in June of 1963, he called for re- 
newed efforts toward a 
more attainable 
den revolution in human nature but on a 
gradual evolution in human institutions— 
on a series of concrete actions and effective 
agreements which are in the interest of all 
concerned.” 

The leaders of the Soviet Union responded 
favorably. In October 1963, the United 
States and Soviet governments signed a 
treaty banning nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere, in outer space, and under water. This 
treaty won respect throughout the world for 
the United States and the Soviet Union— 
indeed for all nations who signed it. It has 
inspired hope for the future of mankind on 
this planet. And members of this audience 
will recall that the man who first proposed 
s test ban treaty way back in 1956—and who 
shares in the credit for tts accomplish- 
ment—is the U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, Ambassador Adlai E. 
Stevenson. 

The nuclear test ban was the first step 
in the path toward a more enduring peace. 
“The longest journey begins with a single 
step,” President Johnson has said—and that 
single step has been taken. 

Other steps have followed. 

We have resolved not to station weapons 
of mass destruction in space. A United Na- 
tions resolution, jointly sponsored by the 
United States and the Soviet Union, called 
on all countries to refrain from such action. 
It was adopted by acclamation—without s 
single dissenting vote. 

This was a vital step toward preventing 
the extension of the arims race into outer 
space. 
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This year the United States is cutting back 
on the production of fissionable materials. 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union have 
announced cutbacks in their planned pro- 
duction of fissionable materials for use m 
weapons. As President Johnson has stated, 
the race for large nuclear stockpiles can be 
provocative as well as 

The need for instant communication be- 

tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union—to avoid the miscalculation which 
might lead to nuclear war—was proven dur- 
ing the Cuban missile crisis. Since that 
time, we have established a “hot line” be- 
tween Washington and Moscow to avoid 
such miscalculation. 
“The agenda for the future remains long. 
Among the measures needed to limit the 
dangers of the nuclear age are measures de- 
signed to prevent war by miscalculation or 
accident. 

We must seek agreements to obtain safe- 
guards against surprise attacks, including 
a network of selected observation points. 
We must seek to restrict the nuclear arms 
race by preventing the transfer of nuclear 
weapons to the control of nonnuclear na- 
tions; transferring fissionable materials from 
military to peaceful purposes, and by outlaw- 
ing underground tests, with adequate in- 
spection and enforcement. The United 
States has offered a freeze on the produc- 
tion of aircraft and missiles used for de- 
Uvering nuclear weapons. Such a freeze 
might open the door to reductions in nuclear 
strategic delivery vehicles. 

It is the intention of the U.S. Government 
to pursue every reasonable avenue toward 
agreement with the Soviet Union in limiting 
the nuclear arms race. And the President 
has made it clear that he will leave nothing 
undone, no mile untraveled to further the 
pursuit of peace. 

Today in the year 1965 we must recognize 
that the next major step in controlling the 
nuclear arms race may require us to look 
beyond the narrow United States-Soviet 
competition to the past. For the explosion 
of a nuclear device by Communist China in 
1964 has impressed upon us once again that 
the world of today is no longer the bipolar 
world of an earlier decade. Nuclear compe- 
tition is no longer limited to two super- 
powers. 

The efforts of the United States and Europe 
to enable the nations of Europe to have a 
greater share in nuclear defense policy— 
without encouraging the development of in- 
dependent national nuclear deterrents—con- 
stitute a recognition of this. 

In addition to Europe, we now have the 
problem of finding ways of preventing the 
further proliferation of nuclear weapons in 
Asia, Latin America, Africa, and the Middle 
East. 

With the explosion of the Chinese nuclear 
device several months ago—and the prospect 
of others to follow—it may be that the most 
immediate next step in controlling the nu- 
clear arms race is the prevention of further 
proliferation of nuclear weapons in Asia. 

In view of the evident determination of 
the present Communist government of main- 
land China to use its limited nuclear capa- 
bility it hopes to develop for maximum poli- 
tical and propaganda benefit, it is not sur- 
prising that other modern Asian nations are 
tenpat to build their own nuciear deter- 
ren 

But the nations on the perimeter of Com- 
munist China are not alone. As President 
Johnson has stated, “The nations that do not 
seek national nuclear weapons can be sure 
that if they need our strong support against 
some threat of nuclear blackmail, then they 
will have it.” 

If the need for preventing the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons is more immediate 
in Asia today, it is no less important in 
Latin America, Africa and the Near East. 
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All of these areas are ripe for regional arms 
pacts which would prevent these countries 
from developing nuclear weapons. Nuclear 
Weapons would serve no useful purpose in 
preserving their security. The introduction 
of these weapons would provoke a rivalry 
that would imperil the peace of Latin 
America and Africa and intensify the present 
rivalries in the Near East. It would endanger 
the precarious economies of countries which 
already possess military forces too large for 
their security needs and too expensive to 
be maintained without outside assistance. 

Such nuclear arms control agreements 
should naturally be initiated by the nations 
of the area. In Latin America, such an 
agreement has already been proposed. 
Should the nations of Latin America, of 
Africa and the Near East through their own 
institutions or through the United Nations, 
take the initiative in establishing nuclear 
free zones, they will earn the appreciation 
of all nations of the world. Containment 
in these areas would represent a major step 
toward world peace. 


m 


If nuclear rivalry is an obstacle to peace 
today, it is not the only one. 

In Pacem in Terris, John XXIII returned 
to a theme he had discussed in Mater et 
Magistra when he stated: “Given the growing 
interdependence among peoples of the earth, 
it is not possible to preserve lasting peace 
if glaring economic inequality among them 
persists.” If control of nuclear weapons 
is a central issue in improving relations 
between East and West, accelerating the 
economic development of new nations is es- 
sential to harmony between North and 
South. 

In Latin America, in Asia, and Africa, an- 
other threat to peace lies in the shocking 
inequality between privileged and impover- 
ished, between glittering capitals and fester- 
ing slums, between booming industrial re- 
gions and primitive rural areas, A real 
threat to peace in these areas is the revolu- 
tionary challenge of an unjust social order 
in which true peace—peace based on jus- 
tice—is impossible. 

Those who have jbeen “more blessed with 
this world's goods” must heed the Pope's 
plea to assist “those political communities 
whose citizens suffer from poverty, misery 
and hunger and who lack even the elemen- 
tary rights of the human person.” 

We must do this out of compassion— 
for we are our brother’s keeper. And we 
also do it out of self-interest as well—for our 
lot is their lot, our future their future, our 
peace their peace. This planet is simply 
too small for the insulation of the rich 
against turbulence bred of injustice in any 
part of the world. > 

The flow of foreign aid—both capital and 
technical assistance—is indispensable to the 
narrowing of the gap between rich nations 
and poor. Much has been done by individ- 
ual nations and by international organiza- 
tion. But more must be done—both through 
foreign aid and by enlarging their opportu- 
nities for trade—to assist those developing 
nations which are striving to bring to their 
people the economic and social benefits of 
modern civilization, The exact dimensions 
of the task and the most effective way of ful- 
filling it are questions which deserve further 
attention by the United Nations. 

If the arms race is a strain on the economy 
of rich nations, it is an intolerable burden 
on that of poor nations. For developing na- 
tions with a rapidly expanding population, 
primitive economic institutions, and little 
capital development, participation in a nu- 
clear arms race is indefensible. 

A pioneer statesman of the nuclear era, 
the late Senator Brien McMahon, proposed 
almost two decades age that resources di- 
verted from the arms race could be set aside 
to meet the unmet social and economic needs 
4 mankind. His counsel remains valid to- 
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The man whom we honor today—like his 
predecessors—recognized that a secure peace 
depends on a stable world community. And 
a stable world community requires a viable 
international organization. 

The strengthening of the existing world 
organization—the United Nations—is one of 
our most urgent tasks. 

Today we hear voices advocating abandon- 
ment of the United Nations, withdrawal from 
the United Nations. They are misguided. 
They would abandon an imperfect instru- 
ment for preserving world peace because 
they dislike our imperfect world. To aban- 
don the U.N.—or to immobilize it through 
crippling restrictions or failure to support 
it—would only prove that our generation 
had forgotten the lessons of half a century 
of nationalism and isolationism. Let those 
who would destroy the United Nations recall 
the international anarchy that followed the 
demise of the League of Nations. In a nu- 
clear era when anarchy can lead to annihila- 
tion, the United Nations deserves the sup- 
port of all nations—large and small, rich 
and poor. The heroes of the world commu- 
nity are not those who withdraw when dif- 
ficulties ensue—not those who can envision 
neither the prospect of success nor the con- 
sequence of failure—but those who stand 
the heat of the battle—the fight for world 
peace through the United Nations. 

As everyone knows, the General Assembly 
has felt obliged to go into recess while nego- 
tiations proceed in search of a solution to 
the present constitutional impasse. 

This is not a happy situation and it raises 
some political and legal problems for the 
U.N.’s largest contributor as I am sure it does 
for other members. There are several things 
to be noted about this crisis. 

First, the United Nations will continue even 
though the General Assembly has been dead- 
locked by a refusal of certain members to 
meet their obligations. The Security Coun- 
cil is not affected—nor are the operations of 
that diversified family of affiliated agencies 
in the U.N, system. 

Second, the membership includes nations 
with radically different ideas about the 
proper role of international organizations in 
world affairs; yet none denies they have a 
role. The argument is not whether the Gen- 
eral Assembly should continue to function 
but under what ground rules it should carry 
on. 

Third, the United Nations has expanded 
rapidly and almost continuously for two de- 
cades now—and in the course of it the mem- 
bership has more than doubled. In the 
meantime, the world environment in which 
it operates has undergone pervasive change. 
Under the circumstances, it would be sur- 
prising if the organization did not face some 
awkward adjustments to new realities. 

It may take time and patience and a high 
capacity to absorb frustration before the 
General Assembly gets back on the track or 
selects & somewhat different road ahead. But 
I am confident we meet in the hall of an 
institution which is in the throes of growing 
pains—not in the grip of a fatal disease. 

Another aspect of the world organization 
that requires immediate strengthening is the 
peacekeeping machinery of the United Na- 
tions. Given the scope and the scale of major 
power interests and commitments around the 
world—we are required to assume that any 
armed conflict may bear within it the seeds 
of a nuclear disaster. 

So a workable peace system must be able 
to resolve by nonviolent means the kinds of 


~ disputes which in the past have led to wars— 


and to keep disruptive change in nonviolent 
channels, 

Here we can begin to see just how opera- 
tional a peace system must be—to visualize 
peacekeeping machinery in being and in 
action. 
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In its most operational and visible form, 
Peacekeeping in action is an armed patrol of 
Soldiers of peace in blue berets—standing be- 
tween warring ethnic groups in Cyprus * * * 
men who patrol the Gaza Strip 24 hours a 
day for the 8th year running, those who 
jump in to repair breaches of the peace along 
the other frontiers of Israel, others who still 
Stand watch along the 15-year-old truce line 
in Kashmir, and still others who keep tabs 
On the armistice line along the 38th parallel 
in Korea. 

These units of operational peacekeeping 
Machinery were in place and in action when 
We arose this and they will be there 
When we go to bed tonight because there 
Wes an international organization to deal 
With threats to the pence; because there were 
established rules and procedures for con- 
ducting the business of peacekeeping; be- 
Cause there was a way to finance peacekeep- 
ing missions; and because members made 
Avallable personnel and equipment and 
transport and other goods and services. 

But the machinery of peace is much more 
than keeping an uneasy truce: it is the Se- 
Curity Council and the General Assembly 
and the Secretariat; it is conference machin- 
ery and voting procedures and resolutions 
And assessments; it is a mission of inquiry 
or observation—and a single civilian moving 
&nonymously from private meeting to pri- 
vate meeting on a conciliation assignment. 

Peacekeeping machinery is organization 
Plus people and resources—designed and 
Operated to sustain a secure world order. 

What we have so far is rudimentary—even 
Primitive—machinery. It is not as exten- 
Sive as it should be. Itis not as versatile as 
it should be. It is not as reliable as it 
should be. 

But it is machinery. It has proved to be 
Workable in practice when enough members 
in practice wanted it to work. 

Clearly one of the requirements of a work- 
able peace system is to supplement and com- 
Plement and improve the operational peace- 
keeping machinery of the United Nations, 

Eventually we would hope that this 
Machinery would be in a position to seek the 
Peaceful resolution of disputes and incipient 
Conflicts—ideally by quiet conciliation—if 
need be by verbal confrontation before the 
bar of world opinion—and in extremes by 
Placing whatever kind of peacekeeping force 
is needed in a position between antagoniste— 
80 that no sovereignty is without potential 
international protection and no nation need 
Call upon other nations to help protect them 
from predatory neighbors. Today we recog- 
nize that this is not possible. 

In 1954 the Geneva accords were ratified 
Ruarantecing the independent status of South 
Vietnam. Today in Vietnam that freedom is 
endangered by the systematic attempt of for- 
eign backed subversives to win control of the 
Country. Today peace in southeast Asia can 
be obtained if the violators will cease their 
Aggression. 

Our policy is clear. We will continue to 
seek a return to the essentials of the Geneva 
accords of 1954. We will resist aggression. 
We will be faithful to a friend. We seek no 
Wider war. We seek no dominion. Our goal 
in southeast Asia is today what it was in 
1954—what it was in 1962, Our goal is peace 
and freedom for the people of Vietnam. 

An essential step for the strengthening of 
Peacekeeping is the establishment of a flexi- 
ble troop callup system for future emer- 
Fencles. The U.N. cannot do its peacekeeping 
Job if there are long delays in getting its 
forces to world trouble spots. 

The Secretary General's request that mem- 
bers maintain special U.N. peacekeeping con- 
tingents deseryes the support of all, and I 
Tejoice that some members have already 
responded— Canada, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Netherlands, and Iran. 

The United States will assist in this 
Strengthening of the peacekeeping capacity 
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by helping to train and equip contingents 
of other nations earmarked for U.N. use 
by transporting these units when neces- 
sary—and by paying their fair share of the 
cost of peacekeeping operations. We hope 
others will do the same. 

It is, of course, the smaller countries which 
stand in the greatest need of international 
protection. But the great powers have an 
equal interest in effective peacekeeping ma- 
chinery. 


For a nation like the United States, the 
investment in U.N. peacekeeping is one of 
the best we can make. We do not aspire to 
any Pax Americana. We have no desire to 
play the role of global gendarme, Although 
we shall honor our commitments to assist 
friendly nations in preserving their freedom, 
we have no desire to interject American 
troops into explosive local disputes. 

But disputes do occur; and if hostilities 
are to be ended and the peace preserved, 
there must be some outside force available 
to intervene. In many cases—though not in 
all—a stable professional U.N. force can play 
that role. 

Therefore both the large powers and the 
small powers have a common interest—if for 
different reasons—in effective international 
peacekeeping machinery. 

This is why the current impasse in the 
General Assembly—and the consequent 
paralysis in its ability to rise to an emergency 
if need be—is to be so deeply regretted. 

Iv 


I have dwelt briefly this evening on but 
three of the foremost problems of peace 
nuclear competition, the gap between rich 
nations and poor, and the need for building 
a world community through the United Na- 
tions. In this Conference you will explore 
others. 

A year ago in addressing the United Na- 
tions, President Johnson stated: All that we 
haye built in the wealth of nations, and all 
that we plan to do toward a better life for 
all, will be in vain if our feet should slip, 
or our vision falter, and our hopes ended 
in another worldwide war. If there is one 
commitment more than any other that I 
would like to leave with you today, it is my 
unswerving commitment to the keeping and 
to the strengthening of the peace.” 

Our commitment to strengthening the 
peace has not weakened. We seek a peace 
that is more than a pause between wars. 
But our knowledge of ourselves tells us that 
we can expect no sudden epidemic of peace, 
that we haye far to go before as President 
Johnson says the “greatness of our institu- 
tions” matches the “grandeur of our inten- 
tions.” The pursuit of peace is a gradual 


process. 

Peace is too important to be the exclusive 
concern of the great powers, It requires the 
attention of all—small nations and large, 
old nations and new. 

The pursuit of peace resembles the build- 
ing of a great cathedral. It is the work of 
generations. In concept it requires a master 
architect; in execution, the labors of many, 

The pursuit of peace requires time—but 
we use time as a tool and not as a couch. 
We must be prepared to profit from the vi- 
sion of peace left by great men who came our 
way. 8 

We honor Pope John XXIII on this occa- 
sion not because he demonstrated that per- 
fect peace can be achieved in a short time. 
We honor him because he raised our hopes 
and exalted our vision. 

He realized that the hopes and expectations 
aroused could not all be satisfied in the im- 
mediate future. What can be accomplished 
in a limited tinie will always fall short of 
expectations. 

This should not discourage us. What is 
important is that we be prepared to give 
some evidence that progress toward peace 
is being made, that some of the unsolved 
problems of peace can be met in the future. 
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This is the vision which Pope John left us 
in his encyclical “Pacem in Terris.” 

“Without vision the people perish,” says 
the Scripture. 

It is the duty of our generation to convert 
this vision of peace into reality. 


We Hope So, Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Shelbyville, Ind., News, March 2, 1965: 

We Hore So, SENATOR 


Indiana's Senator Ben Barn yesterday 
released a partial list of witnesses who will 
testify at hearings starting Wednesday in 
Washington on proposed plans for the reap- 
portionment of State legislatures. 

There will be a great deal of interest in 
those hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments, of which Barn 
is chairman, and the interest ranges far and 
wide both within the Congress and without 
and among both Democrats and Republicans. 

The committee will receive testimony on 
proposed amendments sponsored by Senators 
Evenerr Diexsen, Republican, of Illinois, 
Frank CHuncn, Democrat, of Idaho, and 
Jacos Javrrs, Republican, of New York. 

The amendments propose means by which 
one house of bicameral legislatures could be 
apportioned based on factors other than 
population. A recent U.S. Supreme Court 
ruling held that under the Constitution 
State legislatures must be apportioned on the 
basis of population only. 

Baru, who is not sponsoring any legisla- 
tion on reapportionment, said he believes 
“there can be some accommodation whereby 
the majority can be properly represented 
without destroying reasonable autonomy of 
the States to determine their own method of 
apportionment.” 

We hope so, Senator. 

Insofar as Indiana is concerned, the ques- 
tion involved is whether we are to have a 
permanent method of apportionment which 
permits domination of the general assembly 
in both houses by a handful of the largest 
counties—or whether the legislature is go- 
ing to be authorized if it so desires to give 
residents of the less-populous areas some 
measure of defensive power against having 
their representatives overridden on all issues 
in which conflicts of interest may arise. 

Supreme Court Chief Justice Warren, in 
his now well-publicized remarks as Governor 
of California in 1948, gave one of the best en- 
dorsements for balanced legislative repre- 
sentation when he sald: “Many California 
counties are far more important in the life 
of the State than their population bears to 
the entire population of the State. It is for 
this reason that I have never been in favor 
of restricting the representation in the Sen- 
ate to a strictly population basis 
Moves have been made to upset the balanced 
representation in our State, even though it 
has served us well and is strictly in accord 
with the American tradition and the pat- 
tern of our National Government.” 

We do not repeat this statement as a 
means of accusing Justice Warren of incon- 
sistency. In 1948, he was presenting views 
on what he considered best for his State. 
Federal courts at that time had declined to 
intervene in State legislative matters. When 
he wrote the Court majority opinion last 
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June, he was speaking as a judge interpreting 
what he felt the Federal Constitution today 
requires of State legislatures. 

But what Mr. Warren stated back in 1948 
expresses, we believe, what the great major- 
ity of Americans feel is still valid today 
with reference to all State bicameral legisla- 
tures. Here in Indiana, the so-called Federal 
plan in which representation in the House 
of Representatives is based more closely on 
population and the Senate more closely on 
geography, has served the best interests of 
the whole State very well. 


Education for Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 
TOF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
Imous consent, I insert in the RECORD a 
speech recently made before the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars at its meeting here in 
Washington on the subject of “National 
Americanism and National Loyalty Day 
Committees,” by the Honorable Epwin E. 
WI LIS, of Louisiana. 

As chairman of the Committee on 55 

eee Activities and a 

lawyer, Mr. WIIIIs is especially fitted 70 

make such an outstanding talk as this. 

His thoughts are soundly developed and 

express the sort of logic that should ap- 

peal to every American, regardless of his 
station in life. 

I should like to call this address to the 
attention of my colleagues. It is as fol- 
lows: 

EDUCATION FOR SURVIVAL 

Mr. Commander, officers, and members of 
the Veterans of Wars, I was very 
pleased to accept the invitation of your Na- 
tional Commander, Buck Jenkins, to address 
this meeting today. I have long been famil- 
lar with the outstanding work the VFW has 
done both in the area of fighting communism 
and promoting Americanism; hence my 
— in being here. 

a to speak about a subject you 
are greatly interested in—education, 
am going to talk not about education 

in 13 about the teaching of mathemat- 

ics or science, languages or such, but about 

@ much more important type of education, 

education for the very survival of our coun- 

try. 

We are at war again today—in Vietnam. 
In this war, communism is again showing its 
face very clearly—so clearly that no person of 
intelligence and integrity can mistake its 
true nature and the seriousness of the chal- 
lenge it presents to us. The war in Vietnam 
reminds us of another war we fought in Asia 
not long ago, a war in which some of you 
probably served, the Korean war. We lost 
33,000 of the flower of American youth in 
that war. In toto, we suffered over 150,000 
casualties, 

More than one political writer has com- 
metned recently on certain of the similarities 
between the war in Vietnam and that in 
Korea. Their comments have caused me to 
think back to some of the major develop- 
ments in the Korean war, some of the things 
that war revealed about the greatness of 
America—and also about our weaknesses, 

All of you, I am sure, recall the shock that 
hit our country when, at the end of hostil- 
ities, 21 members of our armed services who 
had been taken prisoners of war refused re- 
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patriation. Instead of coming back to their 
native land, they chose to go over to the 
enemy, the same enemy that had visited hor- 
rible atrocities on thousands of American 
soldiers, in addition to causing the casualties 
I have just mentioned. 

Twenty-one men, of course, were no more 
than a miniscule percentage of the total num- 
ber of men who served in Korea and who 
served bravely and with unswerving loyalty. 
But nothing like this had ever happened be- 
fore in the history of the United States. It 
was something that hit hard and is hard to 
forget. It is also something I believe we 
should not forget—for reasons I will discuss 
later. 

The war in Vietnam reminds me of one of 
the defectors I have referred to, a man named 
Scott Rush, who lived in Red China for 10 
years after the Korean war had ended and 
then returned to this country in September 
1963. No one would say that this man de- 
serves any great glory, but at the same time, 
when he finally returned home, he made some 
statements which indicate that he learned a 
lot during the time he was held prisoner and 
during the 10 years he lived in Red China. 
Although he is a relatively uneducated man, 
he learned, perhaps, a lesson which some of 
our intellectuals have not learned. 

Before going into that, however, I would 
like to review certain recent developments in 
this country—developments which highlight 
the importance and the truth of what he had 
to say when he did come home. 

Just a few days ago, five persons, three of 
them American citizens—and all relatively 
young—were arrested for a conspiracy to 
bomb and destroy the Washington Monu- 
ment, the Liberty Bell, and the Statue of 
Liberty in New York City, three of America's 
most cherished memorials. 

Within the last year and a half, approxi- 
mately 130 young Americans, the great ma- 
jority of them college students or graduates, 
have traveled to Cuba in flagrant violation 
of the laws of the United States. While 
there, many of them have made statements 
viciously attacking their native land. They 
watched a moving picture produced by the 
Vietcong in North Vietnam and cheered 
when, in it, they saw an American plane 
shot down. 

The leaders of this group have stated that 
they next plan to defy their country by 
organizing groups of young Americans to 
travel to Red China, North Vietnam and 
Albania—countries where travel by all U.S. 
citizens is banned without special permis- 
sion. 

Less than a year ago, a Communist propa- 
ganda film on Vietnam—possibly the same 
one I have just mentioned—was shown to 
an audience of about 350 persons at a major 
university in New York City. The showing 
was sponsored by the new, ultrarevolutionary 
Communist organization, the progressive 
labor movement. There was loud applause 
when the film showed a Vietcong leader em- 
bracing Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
Red China. 

the question-and-answer period at 
the end of the showing of this film, one 
student stood up and said, “Let’s have a 
round of applause for the Americans fighting 
and dying in Vietnam.” 

The New York Times reported that only 
about 15 students in the audience ap- 
plauded. All the others turned their backs 
on this plea, 

At a conference on socialism in America, 
held at a famous and very old New England 
university in February 1964, attended by 400 
students, the so-called May Second Commit- 
tee was formed. The original purpose of this 
organization was to stage demonstrations in 
various parts of the country on May 2, 1964, 
protesting the action this country was taking 
to prevent still another nation—South Viet- 
nam—from being enslaved by communism. 
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The organization not only staged a number 
of demonstrations last May 2, but has since 
staged several others and has been doing 
everything it can to sabotage the U.S. effort 
in Vietnam. 

One of the members of this tion 
has also set up an organisation called the 
Student Committee To Send Medical Aid to 
the Front of National Liberation of South 
Vietnam. This organization would aid the 
enemies of our country—the Vietcong—even 
while they are killing American soldiers. 

Last spring about 150 colleage students 
signed an ad stating that, if called, they 
would refuse to fight for the United States 
in Vietnam. 

During the past month or so, some students 
at several of the major universities here in 
Washington and also students in some of the 
Washington high schools had engaged in 
fasts to protest the U.S. policy of fighting 
communism in Vietnam. One wonders if 
they really know what they stand for and 
what other policy they would have our coun- 
try follow. 

Last June, in San Francisco, almost 400 
young people attended the founding conven- 
tion of a new national Communist youth or- 
ganization—the W. E. B. Du Bois Clubs of 
America. Since early 1957, when the Labor 
Youth League disbanded, the Communists 
have been without a national youth orga- 
nization. In the intervening years, they 
have made several unsuccessful attempts to 
establish one. Today, the climate in this 
3 is such that they have finally suc- 

Just about a year ago, 200 high school 
students in Scarsdale, N.Y., protested the fact 
that they were obliged to pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States each day. 
They said this was an infringement on their 
freedom. 

I could go on citing other incidents— 
such as that of 12,000 students turning out 
to hear Communist Party leader, Gus Hall, 
spéak at the University of Oregon a few 
years ago—but I think that what I have 
said already is sufficient to indicate that 
something is wrong. 

I have complete faith in the great major- 
ity of our youth. They are sound and solid. 
They have demonstrated over and over again 
that their patriotism is beyond questioning. 
We can be very proud of them. Despite this, 
there is evidence that a significant number 
are becoming, in effect, alienated from their 
country. They lack proper loyalty and de- 
votion to it. 

And this brings me back to the defector 
of 10 years ago, the Korean war turncoat, 
Scott Rush, whom I mentioned before. 

When he returned to the United States 
in September 1963, he urged that every 
Army recruit be taught about the American 
form of government and why be should sup- 
port it. “Such knowledge could prevent 
them making the dreadful mistake I made— 
the worst mistake of my life,” he added. 

He also stated: 


“I knew nothing about the American back- 
ground. When I was in school I read the 
comics and the sports pages. No one—in 
school or anywhere else—had told me about 
the importance of politics. I had no back- 
ground when I needed it. 

“Believe me, when you are 4 prison of war 
for more than 3 years like I was, you need 
such knowledge to sustain you. 

“A knowledge of the political 8 
ot the United States and what it stands for 
could be almost as important to a young 
American soldier going overseas as a knowl- 
edge of his rifie.” 

Having heard those words, you can under- 
stand, I believe, why I said earlier that Rush 
has learned a lesson some other Americans 
still have to learn. And despite his past 
record, I believe that some Americans could 
Well listen to what he had to say. 
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The truth of the matter is that it is not 
0 much the young people of today, those 
Who are alienated from the United States, 
Who are to be blamed. Rather it is we adults. 
Too often in the past, we and those of the 
generation which preceded us, have failed 
in our obligations to watch closely over the 
education of the youth of America, what 
they were being taught, and how they were 

‘ing taught it. 

You will recall that when the Korean war 
ended, there was grave concern here in the 
United States, and particularly in the armed 
Services, not only about the 21 defectors 
to Red China, but also about the conduct 
Of a large number of American soldiers who 
Were taken prisoner by the Reds during 
the war. There was so much concern that 
President Eisenhower established a Defense 
Advisory Committee on Prisoners of War 
to study the conduct of American POW's, to 
try to And out what brought about that con- 
duct, and also what might be done to pre- 
Vent its ever happening again. 

The Committee made an intense study of 
the subject. Educators, psychologists, au- 

ties on communism, military leaders, 
and others served on it. As a result of this 
Study, “The U.S. Fighting-Man’s Code” was 
Proclaimed by Executive Order 10631 on Au- 
Fust 17, 1955. I will not quote the findings 
and statements of this Defense Advisory 
ttee at length but I think this excerpt 

ls important: 

“The Committee heard evidence which re- 
Venled that many of the POW’s knew too 
ttle about the United States and its ideals 
and traditions. So the Chinese indoctrina- 
tors had the advantage. 

“The uninformed Pow's were up against 
it. They couldn't answer arguments in 
favor of communism with arguments in 
favor of Americanism, because they knew 
Very little about their America.” 

During the Korean war, we captured some 
enemy intelligence documents. I would like 

read for you now just one sentence from 
& statement made by one of our military 
Services about these documents. It reveals 
What the Communist enemy thought of our 

in Korea, based on their experience 
With our POW: 

“They [the Chinese Communists] obviously 
believed that the average American soldier 
Was poorly informed to an extreme degree 

t his own country, his own economic 
and political system.” 

So, this is why I say that all too often it 
u the adult American citizen, rather than 

youngster, who has failed. They, the 
Youth, are the victims of inadequate educa- 
of the most vital type in this day and 


Since the beginning of the “cold war,” as 
tt is called, millions of dollars in Federal 
have been made available for advanced 
Study, and to improve teaching, in the fields 
Sclence and languages, for example, be- 
Cause it Is believed that this will improve our 
ces for ultimate victory over commu- 


I certainly believe that increased knowl- 
Sage in these and other fields will help us 
. the victory we seek. This money 18 

spent. 

But I also believe that we have to start 
Riving more attention to inspiring and 
teaching the virtues of patriotism and loy- 
alty. I believe that every single American 


Citizen should be making a contribution to 


effort. 

If we don't, we will find that the alienation 

our youth which I have referred to is 
Frowing rather than d And. for 
this reason, we will find our national secu- 
rity getting weaker and weaker, no matter 
how many billions we pour into weapons. 

In the final analysis, the security of all 
Nations depends on the devotion and loyalty 
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of their citizens, in other words, on patriot- 
ism. And what is patriotism? It is simply 
love of country. And what does love of 
country depend on? It depends, presuming 
the country is worthy of love—as ours cer- 
tainly is—on knowledge of the country; 


knowledge of its history, its institutions, its 


heroes, its accomplishments, It is from this 
knowledge that understanding of our coun- 
try’s place in history, pride In it, love of it, 
flows. 

We cannot expect our youth to love this 
country, to have faith in it, to be willing to 
defend, fight, and die for it it they are ig- 
norant about it and know none of these 
things. We cannot expect this any more 
than we can expect them to be enthusiastic 
about a sport they have never played or seen 
anyone else play, or to appreciate the catchi- 
ness of a song they have never heard. You 
cannot appreciate something you don't know. 

I am very glad to say that in a consider- 
able number of States, action is being taken 
to close the dangerous educational gap that 
has existed. Courses on both Americanism 
and communism are being given. Our youth 

“are being taught not only about our enemy, 
his alms, and his tactics, but also about their 
own country. When they have completed 
their education they will not, I hope, suffer 
from the ignorance of our America that 
plagued Scott Rush and many of the other 
POW’s of the Korean war, the kind of ignor- 
ance—and therefore the lack of loyalty—ex- 
hibited by our Cuban travelers and some 
other young Americans. 

Our country today faces a more serious 
challenge than it has ever faced before. 
For this reason, it needs the loyalty of all its 
citizens more than ever before. Not only 
the youth, but all of the people of our coun- 
try, must understand what America means 
because, if they don't, they cannot appre- 
clate what a terrible loss it would be if our 
cause should fail. And not understanding 
this, they will not make the sacrifices re- 
quired to see that it does not fail—and those 
sacrifices, I believe, will be many and great 
before this contest is ended. 

The front in the war we are now fighting 
with communism is not limited to Vietnam. 
It is everywhere—in other countries of Asia, 
in Africa, in Latin America, in Europe, and, 
yes, here within our own borders, in the 
streets of our cities and towns, In our homes, 
our churches, and particularly our schools, 

The combatants in this war are not only 
the men wearing the uniform of the United 
States in Vietnam and in other trouble spots 
of the world. This is a total war in which 
everyone is involved—all the people here at 
home, old, and young, as well as those in 
our armed services. 

I have no doubt about what the final out- 
come of this struggle will be. But though I 
have no doubt on that score, I am not so 
naive as to think that it won't be a long 
struggle and a hard one—demanding of all of 
us all that we can give. 

You men of the VFW have done outstand- 
ing work for years in the educational area 
I have talked about today. You have had an 
excellent Americanism program and, at the 
same time, an effective anti-Communist one. 
Through your Loyalty Day program, you 
have been instrumental in killing May Day 
as a Communist holiday, in driving the Red 
paraders off the streets of our cities where 
they used to flaunt their devotion to Moscow 
on that day. 

I commend you for all you have done. I 
urge you to keep at it. By all pulling to- 
gether, we will all pull through. Some day, 
though it may be far off, the specter of com- 
munism will no longer haunt the earth, and 
we will be able to devote full time to realiz- 
ing the American dream—real peace for all 
men everywhere. 
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The Magical World of George Hedley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out our society there are rare individuals 
whose brilliance, background, and innate 
sensibility help to mold the lives of others 
and influence their well-being for the 
better. One of these individuals I am 
proud to call a close personal friend. He 
is Dr. George Hedley, professor and 
chaplain at Mills College in Oakland, 
Calif. 

He has not only been a backbone 
counselor to his students, but he has al- 
ways been a guiding light within his local 
community helping us strive toward a 
better way of life. I know that with his 
impending retirement, he will be just 
beginning his efforts to increase the 
knowledge of those of us who still have 
so much:to learn about life. 

The Oakland Tribune ran a special 
article about this great person, and Iam 
pleased to insert it in the RECORD: 

[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, 
Feb. 21, 1965] 
THE MAGICAL WORLD or GEORGE HEDLEY 
(By Bull Strobel) 

Not all institutions crumble away. Some 
of them light their pipes, climb on their 
bikes and pedal off into retirement. 

Dr. George Hedley, who will conclude 25 
years as a professor and chaplain at Mills 
College in June, is one of them. 

He has been an institution since 1940 when 
he arrived on campus with his wife Helen and 
some assorted cats in a 1927 Franklin, which 
the students promptly dubbed “Old Iron- 
sides.” 

By any measure, he is a remarkable man. 
He is a Methodist minister and an Episcopal 
priest who has on occasion hoisted a cup or 
two with some of the boys In San Francisco's 
Bohemian bistros. 

He is a professor of sociology and economics 
who has removed his glasses, taken out his 
false teeth, pulled on a dirty shirt and gone 
to work in the fields with frultpickers. 

He is a prolific writer whose works have 
included everything from serious studies of 
religion and sociology to the sprightly limer- 
icks that have become a tradition of “the 
magical madness of Mills” at the annual fall 
college picnic. 

He has dug up Biblical artifacts as an 
archeologist with an expedition in the Holy 
Land and he has piloted toy trains in the 
basement of his home on the Mills campus. 

“T have deliberately cut any lines that could 
have led to administrative posts, he said. 
“And in fact, the only job I ever wanted and 
didn't get was that of a night switchboard 
operator in a Los Angeles creamery. They 
thought I wasn’t husky enough to handle the 
drivers.” 

As he approaches retirement, Dr. Hedley 
has a couple of unfinished tasks and few 
regrets. Retirement isn’t one of them. 

LOOKING AHEAD 

“I'm all for the mandatory retirement age,” 
he said. “If you made exceptions, all the 
wrong people would want to stay on.“ 

One of the things he wants to get out of 
his system is a book on the church in rela- 
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tion to social issues, which he'll get around 
to writing after he leaves Mills. r 

Another is the projected Inter-Faith 
Chapel on the campus which has special 
appeal to a man of the cloth who is ordained 
as a Methodist minister and holds the orders 
of an Episcopal priest. 

“Our chapel is quite interesting,” he said. 
“The Catholics and the Jews help carry out 
each other's gear.” 

In his years of cycling around the cam- 
pus—he got rid of “Old Ironsides" in 1950 
when it broke down in front of a post office— 
Dr, Hedley was bound to form some opinions 
about life in general and life on a girl's 
college campus in particular. 

He discussed some of them in the large, 
book-lined living room of his campus home 
which he calls Ruddigore, after the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operetta. 

In the musical, Ruddigore is a home where 
a crime a day must be committed because 
of a witch's curse. 

It's doubtful that any crimes have been 
committed in Hedley’s Ruddigore and only 
heaven knows how many have been pre- 
vented. 

The comfortable room and a crackling fire 
have led many a student to reveal her own 
problems and find the answer to them with 
a few words from the little man with the big 
pipe. 

PROUD OF GIRLS 

Dr. Hedley was born in Tlentsen, China, 
of English missionary parents, received his 
early education in England and didn’t get 
“the call” until he was a swivel chair soldier 
in World War I. 

But that's all part of the past and he 
makes it a practice never to look back. 

When he retires he'll look back only to 
recall some of the girls who have sought 
his counsel and take a quiet pride in the 
fact that they have grown up to become 
meaningful people. 

TOUGH QUESTIONS 


“These dear girls do have a way of clutter- 
ing up one's life,” he admitted. They get 
married and manage to take care of your 
weekends by asking you to perform the 
service.” 

But he is fond of them and among the 
reasons are the subjects they throw at him 
as sermon topics, including “Is There A life 
Hereafter?” Race and Religion,” and 
“Morals and the College Girl.” 

“Some of the questions are thunderingly 
dificult to answer.“ he said. They take a 
lot of thought and a lot of digging.” 

NOT DIFFERENT 

What about today’s college girl and her 
morals? 

“The girls today aren't really much differ- 
ent than their mothers and their grand- 
mothers,” he said. ‘They are just more 
frank about things.” 

He lit his pipe and recalled a recent bull 
session at Ruddigore after the morning 
service. 

“The conversation got around to morality 
and one of our more attractive young ladies 
pointed out that a girl her age should have 
had several affairs by now,” he said. “Then 
she smiled and said, ‘I guess I've been 
gypped.““ 

When Dr. Hedley leaves Mills he hopes to 
flo some traveling and pursue his favorite 
hobby—people watching. 

"I like to know what people are thinking 
5 — cot only way to find out fs to talk with 

em,” he explained. His f ex- 
peditions may find him A Bh tte er 
costume of a cleric or the shabby garb of a 
fruitpicker. 

Both modes of dress lead to interesting 
situations, he said. 

“The collar leads many people to seek help 
from a stranger when they wcn't confide in 
their best friends or their own clergymen. 
Somehow, it Is easier to speak to a stranger.“ 


“where new 
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Private Industry Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, enlightened 
Americans have always recognized the 
need for and importance of education in 
a free republic. It was James Russell 
Lowell, distinguished American writer, 
who once said: 

It was in making education not only com- 
mon to all, but in some sense compulsory 
on all, that the destiny of the free republics 
of America was practically settled. 


That destiny continues: So does the 
sense of responsibility and commitment 
to provide adequate education for all, 
which dwells not primarily in the minds 
and hearts of government planners, but 
in the inherent and compelling sense of 
duty felt by individual Americans of 
many backgrounds and many social 
levels. 

It has recently come to my attention 
that Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. of my State of Minnesota, has allo- 
cated its second assistance grant to edu- 
cation in the past 3 years. This $1.5 
million grant to provide the most mod- 
ern audiovisual materials existent avail- 
able to teacher training institutions 
brings to $3 million the amount the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
has spent on this project. 

Why does an American corporation 
spend such a vast amount of money on 
an educational project? I believe that 
it is because Mr. Bert S. Cross, president 
of the Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Co., and his associates truly believe 
in the typically American sense of re- 
sponsibility and conscience toward edu- 
cation. 

In announcing the assistance grant, 
Mr. Cross made the following statement, 
which I now share with my colleagues: 
To Our Friends in Education: 

The challenge of educating record num- 
bers of young people is putting increased 
responsibility upon the teachers of America. 
Not only do they have more students, but 
they have much more information to im- 
part than ever before. 

We are witnessing a knowledge explosion 
“facts” may become obsolete 
overnight. Material which has been taught 
for generations must be reevaluated in 
terms of recent findings in many fields, Stu- 
dents must be taught In the thinking and 
the language of today if they are to have 
a hand in making the breakthroughs of 
tomorrow. 

Thus, the role of the teachers’ schools 
or colleges is changing. These training 
grounds must make every effort to provide 
their students with not only facts and 
theory, but with modern techniques of 
teaching. 

The teacher of today and tomorrow should 
be familiar with modern methods that will 
help to present material in a way that will 
stimulate the interest and fire the imagina- 
tions of her students. And one of the most 
effective ways of doing this is through the 
use of the latest equipment to make class- 
room presentations more dramatic. 

It is with this in mind that the Minnesota 
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Mining & Manufacturing Co. has established 
its second assistance grant to education. We 
hope that this program will help the teacher 
training institutions of the United States 
acquaint their students with these modern 
teaching tools. 

This program answers some of the requests 
from many of you in education who have 
asked us for special support. We have care- 
fully evaluated these requests and have de- 
veloped the new Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing grants program to enable us to 
concentrate our effort in a coordinated and 
balanced plan that will provide many lasting 
benefits to our education system. 

Through our first assistance grant pro- 
gram, we came to know thousands of teachers 
throughout the country. We were much en- 
couraged by their eagerness to improve teach- 
ing techniques, and by their interest in the 
program. We hope that AGE-II will fur- 
ther stimulate teachers to develop their own 
creative approaches to teaching. 

I take great personal satisfaction in an- 
nouncing this program which reflects our 
overall company philosophy that private in- 
dustry can—and should assume an ever in- 
creasing responsibility in assisting educators 
to fulfill their important assignment in 
today’s society. 

Sincerely, 
Berr S. Cross, President. 


Right To Work: An Industrialist’s View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
organized labor's is not the only voice 
calling for repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. This is the long-dis- 
puted section which permits individual 
shops to enact laws banning unſon-shop 
labor agreements. 

Many of our leading industrialists who 
have found that the course of la- 
bor-management relations runs more 
smoothly when they deal with strong 
and responsible unions, under union- 
shop agreements, also favor repeal of 
14(b). 

One of these is Henry L. Nunn, found- 
er and long-time president of the Nunn- 
Bush Shoe Co., who now makes his home 
in La Jolla, Calif. The Nunn-Bush Co. 
has operated more than a half century 
without a strike. Much of this has been 
due to Mr. Nunn’s zealous interest in the 
welfare of his employees, and his en- 
lightened efforts in their behalf. The 
company has operated under union secu- 
rity agreements since 1919. In 1935, 
Mr. Nunn established a system of profit 
sharing with his employees known as the 
share production plan. Worker repre- 
sentatives, chosen by themselves, are on 
the company board of directors. 

This enlightened industrialist believes 
in collective bargaining, and in an iden- 
tity of interest between management 
labor, working together for the common 
good. He believes that section 14(b) 
should be repealed in the best interest 
of both management and labor. 

“For a long time,” Mr. Nunn told me. 
“I have believed the so-called right-t0- 
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Mr. Nunn, still vigorous in mind and 
body though in his late eighties, recently 
Submitted his views on this subject in a 
Memorandum to the executive branch. 
Feeling that it will interest all Members 
as Congress approaches consideration of 
Tepeal legislation, I am happy to submit 

- Nunn’s memorandum for inclusion 
in the Recorp: 

MEMORANDUM ON RiGHT-To-WorK Laws 

I wish to submit my views on the advisabil- 


ity of the Congress repealing section 14(b) 
Of the Taft-Hartley law. 


This section is generally favored by in- 


dustry and opposed by labor. Even 
though as early as 1913, the Clayton Act 
Stated “the labor of a human being is not a 
Commodity or an article of commerce” both 
industrial management and labor leadership, 
Unfortunately, generally consider labor a 
Commodity to be bought and sold with the 
Price determined through a bargaining 


While there are some industrial leaders who 
accept in good faith the need and right, 
and indeed the advantage to capital of labor’s 
Unity, and who are increasingly removing 

les in the path, the large majority 
Eve only lip service and prefer to bargain 
With a weak individual rather than with a 
unified organization. Consequently, 
they favor any law that practically tends to 
Prevent labor’s unity. 
By a similar logic the leader of labor in 
Opposes section 14(b) since anything 
that prevents the unification of labor ma- 
y impairs his strength at the bar- 
Balning table. Labor also believes that all 
Who benefit from collective action should 
Participate in sharing the cost. 

Capital already has unity of action through 
the process of forming stock companies. The 
Minority stockholder feels no injustice in 
being bound by the will of the majority. 
This is democracy in action. By the same 
it is democracy, not injustice, when 
the worker is expected to join the organiza- 
tion of labor in an industrial plant and also 
be bound, as is the minority stockholder, to 
the will of the majority. 

I believe the time has come for us 
to that industry should be a com- 
mon enterprise, with labor an integral, uni- 


th capital the frults of produc- 
the facts are that for the present, 
Management and labor will continue to in- 
lat upon collective bargaining” rather than 
Sollective cooperation, 
and women need not the right to 
Work; they need the right to unify. The 
deason they need the right to unify is not 
y to raise wage rates; it is because 
Oniy by unification can they or industrial 
ent have assurance that agreements 
It between them will always be honored. 
is only when labor is unified that “wild- 
dat“ minorities are shorn of power to upset 
nts made in good faith, 
of section 14(b) will aid in prepar- 
— the groundwork for improved relations 
ween capital and labor. Our system of 
ypPitalism is not perfect as it now operates. 
t can be improved. Production does de- 
4 d equally on capital and labor. There is 
mutuality of interest, Capital and labor 
truly partners in production, 
ali can have áll the advantages of capital- 
With its resulting economy in the field 
technology, mass production, purchasing 
distribution, without the waste of man- 
t-labor discord. 

With both management and labor con- 
lous of a mutuality of interest, with the 
most security for all who give their loyalty 

the business, with recognition by the head 
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of the enterprise that each worker has the 
same desire to be important that he him- 
self has, we can look forward with con- 
fidence to a future enterprise system in- 
vulnerable to enemies abroad or within our 
borders—a common enterprise in which each 
beneficiary, stockholder, management, work- 
er, and consumer can participate with pride. 
HENRY L, Nunn. 
JANUARY 21, 1965. 


The Alabama Situation 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, since Sunday night, the people 
of America have been shocked by treat- 
ment giyen to American citizens, many 
of whom are war veterans, women, and 
children, by the law enforcement agen- 
cies in the town of Selma, as well as by 
State officials of the State of Alabama. 

Accordingly I have sent the following 
telegram to the President: 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: In brutally breaking 
up a peaceable march of Negroes, guilty only 
of demanding their right to vote, the Ala- 
bama State Police and the civilians who 
abetted them have outraged the Nation and 
badly distorted its image abroad. How can 
we hope to convince the world that we are 
fighting to preserve democracy in South 
Vietnam when we are unable to protect it in 
Selma? If the totally unwarranted violence 
of the troopers in Selma reflect the official 
attitude of the State of Alabama, as it surely 
must, then it is crystal clear that the inter- 
vention of Federal marshals is not only 
proper, but urgently necessary. 

Respectfully yours, 
JoRN M. MURPHY, 
Member of Congress. 


The Federal Government cannot stand 
idly by and permit constitutional rights 
to be denied qualified American voters. 
Time undoubtedly will solve the prob- 
lem. However, the time for strong legis- 
lative remedies is now. In retrospect, 
we will find that the strongest force in 
bringing about these reforms was the 
precipitous action of the Chief Executive 
of the State of Alabama. The New York 
Daily News editorial which follows, sums 
up his contribution to the civil rights 
movement in America: 

THE SHAME OF ALABAMA 


Last Sunday, some 600 Negroes attempted 
a right- to- vote march, from Selma, Ala., to 
the State capital, Montgomery, 50 miles away. 
Before they had gone a mile, local police and 
Gov. George Wallace's State troopers assailed 
the peaceful demonstrators with clubs, whips, 
ropes, and tear gas. 

The resultant reports and pictures, read 
and viewed by a shocked nation, alienated 
whatever sympathy Governor Wallace's 
fanatic segregationist stand might have been 
drawing. 

Wallace’s almost unbelievable explana- 
tion—"It has always been my policy to use 
the least force possible in these situations. 
I'm always sorry when anybody gets hurt“ 
could only elicit added shudders. 

So why, with everything going his way, Dr. 
Martin Luther King decided yesterday to 
gamble immediately on a new march, de- 
fying not only a Federal court but a Presi- 
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dential plea for restraint, passive under- 
standing. Perhaps so many sympathetic 
VIP's, black and white, were on hand and 
esger to march that Dr. King felt he just 
had to put on a modest show. 

Actually, Gov. George Wallace, left to him- 
self, has emerged as the most effective helper 
the civil rights movement ever had. If Dr. 
King will just let Wallace do what comes 
naturally, meanwhile protecting his own fol- 
lowers from unnecessary danger, the battle 
should soon be history. 


Tribute to Nathan Shapell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 8 edition of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record my friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California, James ROOSE- 
VELT, brought to the attention of this 
House the similar honor which is to be 
accorded Mr. Nathan Shapell. Mr. 
Shapell has been selected by the officers 
and board of trustees of Temple Beth 
Am, one of the largest conservative con- 
gregations in southern California, as the 
recipient of honor and testimony at 
their annual presidents ball. 

We should like to join Representative 
RooseEvELT in paying special attention to 
the honor extended to Nathan Shapell 
because although he is a resident of Bevy- 
erly Hills he is also a very active builder 
and developer in Garden Grove and Seal 
Beach within my own district. We have, 
therefore, come to have a personal 
knowledge and appreciation for his con- 
tributions to the building industry and 
his wide interest in community and civic 
affairs, not only in the area where he 
lives but that area in which he works 
and derives profit and gain. 

We can appreciate from our personal 
knowledge that this recognition is being 
tendered not only for his untiring efforts 
and devotion to all projects concerning 
Temple Beth Am, but for his unfailing 
willingness to participate generously and 
personally in innumerable charitable 
and civic organizations for the better- 
ment of his fellow citizens and especially 
those projects devoted to the welfare, 
education, and care of children of all 
races, denominations, and creeds. 

We, too, know Mr. Shapell as a promi- 
nent southern California builder. He is 
currently serving on the board of the 
Vista del Mar Child-Care Service, is a 
member of the Patrons Society of the 
University of Judaism, and formerly 
served on the board of the Cedars-Sinai 
Hospitals and Project Hope and contin- 
ues to participate in and support their 
work as well as the work of a number of 
other most worthwhile causes. He has 
also lent his support to such community 
projects as the music center, Boy Scouts 
of America, YMCA, and has served as 
chairman of the Builders Division of the 
United Jewish Welfare Fund. This year 
Mr. Shapell has been active in fund- 
raising in the campaign of the united 


‘ 
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crusade as well. His reputation in the 
business, financial, and civic community 
has been marked by the same high cali- 
ber of personal integrity and sense of 
responsibility to others. 

So we take pride in joining, Mr. 
Speaker, with those others who will in a 
formal way applaud his record of 
achievement. It is fitting and proper 
that we do so from this national forum. 
It is in the fine record of our individual 
citizens for exemplary craftsmanship in 
their respective callings and in their 
individual readiness to give of their time, 
talent, and substance to the worthy 
causes of our day that the great strength 
of this land ultimately derives. We can 
cite Nathan Chapell as an example of 
good citizenry and say to ourselves and 
others, “go thou and do likewise.” 


New York Drinking Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16,1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been written concerning the 
difference in legal drinking ages between 
New York State and her sister States. 
New York has repeatedly claimed that 
her law of allowing youngsters to drink 
at the age of 18 is more valid than the 
laws of the other 49 States of the Nation, 
including the 5 States which immediately 
adjoin New York. 

Feeling in these States has been rising 
in the past few years as newspapers time 
and again have carried news reports of 
deaths and crippling caused when teen- 
agers who have driven to New York State 
for purposes of obtaining liquor have 
caused accidents which injured not only 
themselves, but others who were inno- 
cent travelers and bystanders. 

Reflecting this feeling about the ridic- 
ulous attitude of New York’s power group 
about the laws is an editorial which ap- 
peared in the February 27, 1965, issue of 
the Bridgeport, Conn., Post. With the 
permission of the House, I wish to insert 
this fine editorial in the Recorp at this 

t: 
“ee SEVENTEEN New Voices RAISED 

Earlier this week New York State officials 
declared the State had the ideal age at 
which youths should be permitted to drink, 
legally, 18 years. It was suggested that 
youngsters drive at 18, serve in the Armed 
Forces, etc., so by that logic they should be 
veoh to drink intoxicating beverages at 

It was also suggested that neighboring 
States raise their driving age to 21, the same 
as the drinking age to keep the youngsters of 
18 from driving to New York for liquid re- 
freshments, 

All that nonsense was clearly answered by 
17 Members of Congress from Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Vermont and Pennsylvania, join- 
ing Representative FLORENCE P. Dwyer, New 

Republican, in her long campaign to 
get New York State to change its legal drink- 
ing age from 18 to 21. 

Mrs. Dwyer holds that since New York has 

failed to listen to the pleas of neighboring 
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States to revise its law, Congress has a re- 
sponsibility to add its weight to the proposal 
in the interest of harmony and cooperation 
between States. New York's attractive 
nuisance, serlously impairs law enforcement 
in neighboring States, she told the House 
citing instances of many teenage deaths of 
youngsters who crossed State borders to get 
liquor, 

“I find nothing in the record,” Represen- 
tative Dwyer declared, “of this lengthy con- 
troversy which suggests that New York is 
right and its 49 sister States are wrong.” 
She has been fighting for an improvement 
in New York's law the last 10 years. In 1962 
she had the support of 26 Representatives 
and Senators from six States in a similar plea 
to New York. 

Representative RosrrT N. Gramo, New 
Haven Democrat; Representative BERNARD F. 
GRABOWSEI, Bristol Democrat; Representative 
Emmo Q. Dapparro, Hartford Democrat, in- 
troduced resolutions, similar to Representa- 
tive Dwrer’s, asking the New York Assembly 
and Gov. Nelson Rockefeller to take appro- 
priate action—at congressional request—to 
raise the State's legal age. 

It is to be universally hoped that the New 
York lawmakers will see the great advantages 
to be had by taking appropriate action at 
once. 


Top-Level Space Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O; 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the growth and capability of our space 
program has been well summarized by 
Mr. William J. Coughlin in his recent 
editorial of March 8, 1965, in Missiles 
and Rockets magazine. Mr. Coughlin 
clearly identifies the overwhelming sup- 
port of our President and Vice President 
for this major national effort and goes on 
to describe the current achievements, 
both military and civilian, in the space 
program. He also well describes the 
basis that is being built for future space 
effort that will benefit this country here 
on earth as well as in building our pre- 
eminence in space. I commend Mr. 
Coughlin’s editorial to your reading: 

TOP-LEVEL SPACE SUPPORT 
(By William J. Coughlin) 

President Johnson’s recent surprise visit to 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion headquarters in Washington was a wel- 
come affirmation of his strong interest in the 
Nation's space program. i 

The President, after a Mariner briefing, 
bestowed lavish praise on the Mariner team, 
the space agency, and Administrator James 
Webb, 

He also recalled that he had been the au- 
thor of the 1958 Space Act establishing NASA, 
terming it “one of my proudest legislative 
accomplishments in 25 years in Congress.” 

“I feel somewhat close to this agency,” the 
President declared. 

This was the second strong display of ad- 
ministration interest in the space program 
within a few days. Earlier, Vice President 
Humphrey visited Cape Kennedy for compre- 
hensive briefings on the NASA and Air Force 
programs underway there. The Vice Presi- 
dent, who by statute Is also Chairman of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council, 
still has a lot to learn about space. Under- 
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standably, he is not yet familiar with the 
complex terminology of the space age. 

The Vice President, however, has tackled 
his homework with characteristic vigor and 
bounce. He took in the MILA complex on 
Merritt Island, the Air Force's new Titan III 
complex and a number of blockhouses. He 
examined the Gemini spacecraft which now 
is mated to its Titan IT launch vehicle for the 
manned GT-3 flight. He listened attentively 
to detailed briefings. 

The Vice President left the Cape admittedly 
awed by what he had seen there. He could 
not have chosen a better place to start his 
space education. The Cape today, with the 
Titan III complex nearing completion and 
the MILA construction well along, is enough 
to impress even the most experienced space 
experts. 

The scale of the MILA complex, with its 
giant crawlers and mobile launch towers for 
Saturn, is unbelievable. Its sheer size seems 
almost a concrete expression of our deter- 
mination to conquer space. 

There is, at the same time, the sobering 
realization that we have gone just about 35 
far up the scale of earthbound facilities as 
we can go. Anything larger will be almost 
technically impossible. The route for the 
future probably will be to assemble in orbit 
anything larger than can be handled in the 
Saturn V/Apollo facilities. 

The MILA complex, nevertheless, 1s a good 
measure of the technological progress of this 
Nation. A few years ago, for example, con- 
struction of the crawlers alone would have 
been beyond the bounds of the possible. 
Today, these mammoth objects fall into the 
role of support equipment for something 
that will be even more stupendous. 

The Air Force’s Titan III complex, while 
on a smaller scale than MILA, is impressive 
both from the standpoint of size and for the 
logic of its planning. But, once again, it is 
concrete evidence that there must be a limit 
to the size of practical launch vehicles. 

It is perhaps worth while in this context 
to reexamine what the President told Con- 
gress about future manned missions in his 
recent report on 1964 space activities. 

“Studies of possible advanced manned mis- 
sions conducted in 1964 gave increased evi- 
dence of the advisability of basing plans for 
the immediate future on the exploitation of 
the capabilities being created in the Apollo 
program,” President Johnson said. He noted 
that beyond the Gemini and Apollo pro- 
grams, three broad possibilities are being 
examined. 

First, alternate and growth concepts with- 
in the present scope of these programs are 
being studied, looking among other things at 
use of the Apollo spacecraft for other earth- 
orbital and lunar missions. — 

Second, those modifications of in- develop 
ment hardware which appear logical are be- 
ing examined. Apollo, for example, is capa- 
ble of very long earth-orbit missions if 
sufficient modification is provided. 

Finally, studies are being carried on of 
those manned mission concepts which would 
require major new development areas. 

The President noted that studies of future 
mission possibilities fall into three br 
areas—earth-orbital, lunar, and planetary 
operations. He pointed out that in the area 
of lunar operations, possible activities identi- 
fied beyond the basic Apollo mission include: 
exploration of the lunar surface in detail 
from lunar orbit or on the surface; estab- 
lishment of semipermanent or permanent 
bases and outposts for observations of the 
universe; and use of the resources of the 
moon itself. In the area of planetary opera- 
tions, mission analyses are being conducted 
to define an exploration program and tO 
specify the early research and development 
needed for later systems. 

In regard to launch vehicles, the President 
noted that it may be possible to provide even 
greater payload capability for the advan 
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missions by uprating the Saturn I-B and Sat- 
urn V in a number of ways. In addition, 
there is study of the possibility that newer 
and more powerful launch vehicles may have 
to be developed for some of the advanced 
Missions under consideration, 

The President's future look at manned 
Missions is a sensible one and an approach 
that the industry can support. Backed up 
by the interest he and his Vice President 
have recently displayed, it bodes well for U.S. 
goals in space, 


Hard Choices at the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
tral months, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations has been in the 

of a crisis, This crisis is finan- 

as well as political in nature, and 

it has disrupted the operations of the 
Assembly. 

A very clear and cogent explanation of 
the difficulties confronting the United 
Nations at this juncture of its history 
Was given on February 27 of this year by 
Mr. Joseph J. Sisco, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Or- 
ganization Affairs, at the Dallas Regional 
Foreign Policy Conference at Southern 

ethodist University. 

In his speech, Mr. Sisco presented the 
Current disability of the United Nations 
General Assembly in the perspective of 
the continuing effort of mankind, work- 
ing through international arrangements 
to advance the cause of peace, and jus- 
tice, and order in the world. He also 
Pointed out that while the General As- 
Sembly has thus far refused to face up to 
its current problem, the failure to re- 
Solve the constitutional issue confront- 
ing the organization has not rendered 
the U.N. impotent—that, as a matter of 
fact, the Security Council has been very 
active last year, that the peacekeeping 
operations of the U.N. continue, and that 
the great work of economic, social, and 
technical improvement carried on by the 
U.N. and its specialized agencies has not 
been disrupted. 

But Mr. Sisco did not stop there. He 
Went on to outline the issues involved in 

constitutional crisis of the U.N. and 
the position of the U.S. Government with 
t to those issues. 

Mr. Speaker, because the subject mat- 
ter of Mr. Sisco’s speech is so timely, and 
i his presentation is of high qual- 
ty, I believe that the membership of the 
House will be interested in the full text 
Of the speech. For this reason, I have 


co's speech to be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. 
HarD CHOICES AT THE U.N. 

I happen to be married to a Texan and I 
fnd she appreciates plain talk. 80 do I. So 
am going to do some plain talking about 
e U.N. here today. 

For weeks the newspapers have been re- 
Porting on the latest crisis at the U.N. Just 
last week the 114-nation General Assembly 


BY 
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adjourned until September without dealing 
with its annual agenda—an agenda loaded 
with new issues and hardy . The 
news weeklies and cartoonists have had time 
to size up the situation and again raise the 
question: Will the U.N. survive? 

This is not the first time this question has 
been asked in the 20-year history of the 
United Nations. And it won’t be the last, 
Just the other night, for example, I was 
checking something in the 1948 volume of 
“United States and World Affairs,” published 
annually by the Council on Foreign Affairs. 
Chapter 10 was entitled Crisis at the U.N." 
That was after the first 2 years of the life of 
the organization. 

Since then the United Nations has been 
sanctified and buried more times than any 
institution in history. Somehow we Ameri- 
cans seem to have an affinity for characteriz- 
ing problems as crises. At the same time, we 
tend to expect each problem and crisis to be 
resolved by some single convulsive act—a 
summit meeting—some kind of a showdown 
with a yes-or-no, fish-or-cut-bait answer. 
We tend to expect the U.N. to usher in per- 
petual peace or collapse to the ground. We 
oversold the U.N. at its birth; and today we 
tend to underestimate its resilience and 
adaptability as it faces new problems. 

But usually the world doesn’t work that 
way. The showdown doesn’t necessarily 
come. The fish-or-cut-bait situation does 
not too often arise. We keep saying that 
this or that situation can’t continue any 
longer—and somehow it manages to continue 
for quite a bit longer. The U.N. neither 
rises to heights of greatness nor crumbles 
to ashes. In other words, it’s a political 
organization. 

In the past 20 years the United Nations 
has faced a whole series of external and 
internal crises. It is a reflection of our 
times. In one way or another, it has sur- 
vived them all. And in the process we have 
learned that neither the U.N. nor any other 
instrument of diplomacy can provide a 
quickie answer to our international prob- 
lems. The job of peace is a hard day-by-day 
nuts and bolts process that requires patience 
and prudence, firmness and resolve. 

None of this is meant to deprecate the 
fact that the United Nations is, in fact, in 
the throes of a constitutional crisis. Critical 
decisions lie ahead for the United Nations. 
The mere fact that it has survived crises 
in the past does not in itself prove that the 
present issue will be resolved in a satis- 
factory way. 

Obviously the United Nations could 
falter—could slip back on the road toward 
a workable system of world order which we 
and most of the members have been trying 
to construct out of the concepts and prin- 
ciples of the charter and out of the insti- 
tutional framework if established. This 
would not be in our national interest. So 
plain talk requires us to say that the United 
Nations is once again in trouble. 

NOT A LIFE-OR-DEATH ISSUE 


But the point I want to make here is that 
the present crisis at the United Nations is 
not presently and need not be a life-or-death 
affair for the Organization. 

Twenty years after World War I the League 
of Nations was dead. Twenty years after 
World War II the U.N. is in -difficulty but 
from from dead. x 

I believe we have learned the lesson of tħe 
failure of the League of Nations. But it is 
well to remind ourselves that this lesson 
must be constantly relearned—it must be 
nurtured by the day-to-day effectiveness of 
the Organization or the U.N. may well be- 
come less releyant to our times. 

The disability at the U.N. today is in the 
General Assembly. The Assembly is an im- 
portant but by no means all of the Organiza- 
tion. 


The Security Council, which the charter 
says is the “primary” organ for dealing with 
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peace and security problems, is still func- 
tioning. As a matter of fact, the Council had 
one of its busiest years in the life of the 
UN. in 1964. In those 12 months, it had 
over 100 meetings, about 1 for every 3 days 
in the year. 

It successfully organized the difficult peace- 
keeping operation in Cyprus. As a result, we 
have avoided, for the time being at least, a 
direct military confrontation between two 
of our closest NATO allies, Greece and Tur- 
key. 

The Security Council gave the Secretary 
General a mandate to assist the United King- 
dom and Yemen to resolve their differences 
over the Yemen-Aden border. 

It sent a commission to look into the 
Cambodian-South Vietnam situation. 

It recently called for a stop to outside in- 
terference in the Congo and is trying to help 
promote a peaceful solution there. 

It let some steam out of the Kashmir 
dispute and the question of apartheid in 
South Africa by handling two new rounds 
in these bitter disputes. 

Meanwhile, those U.N. soldiers of peace in 
the blue berets are on duty right now be- 
tween warring ethnic communities in Cy- 
prus—and on the truce line in the Gaza 
Strip—and on the borders between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors—and in Kashmir be- 
tween India and Pakistan—and on the arm- 
istice line at the 38th parallel in Korea. 
These important field operations of the U.N. 
remain largely unaffected by the U.N. crisis. 
And we can all sleep more securely tonight 
because they are there, 

What's more, about 80 percent of all the 
personnel of the U.N. and its affiliated agen- 


Many of these agencies are deeply involved 
in the long-term task of helping the lesser 
developed nations moye toward modern so- 
cieties—by surveying resources, developing 
teaching skills, and transferring technology 
and know-how in agriculture, fishing, in- 
dustry, transportation, public health, educa- 
tion, administration and other fields. 

And still others are engaged in operations 
and regulatory work which is either done at 
the international level or not at all—like 
creating safety standards for international 
aviation and allocating radio frequencies for 
international use—like the global elimina- 
tion of malaria and the design of a world 
weather watch. 

However, the General Assembly sorts out 
its present problems, these extensive parts 
of the United Nations system are going on 
without interruption. 

In an interdependent world in which 
peace—politically, economically and social- 
ly—is indivisible, such activities continue to 
serve the national interest of the United 
States. An inactive Assembly does not mean 
the end of such activities. 

So in plain fact the United Nations is 
not dead. And its demise is not in our 
interest. 

What, then, is going on? 

A PERIOD OF PAUSE 


On the surface, the crisis in the United 
Nations is about money. But only on the 
surface. Arrearages up to $133 million, of 
which the Soviet Union owes $62 million, 
are nothing to be sneezed at. 

But the issue is primarily political. It's 
been our view, not entirely shared by a num- 
ber of other U.N. members, that the issue 
is not primarily between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. It is an issue be- 
tween the Soviet Union, France, and a few 
other countries on one side, and the rest of 
the members who have shared a general 
view about world order and the role of the 
United Nations in creating and sustaining a 
system of world order. 
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At first blush the problem is as simple 
as this: 

One: The Charter says in perfectly plain 
language, in Article 17, that “the expenses 
of the organization shall be borne by the 
Members as apportioned by the. General 
Assembly”. 

Two: The charter says in perfectly plain 
language in article 19 that any member more 
than 2 years in arrears in its assessments 
"shall have no vote in the General Assem- 
bly.” 

Thee: For several years the Soviet Union 
has refused to pay for the Middle East or the 
Congo peacekeeping operations. Later the 
Soviets said they did not have to pay because 
peacekeeping expenses are not proper ex- 
penses of the organization and therefore the 
Assembly does not have the authority to levy 
assessments to pay for them. Thus they 
raised a constitutional issue—a question of 
law. 

Four: This constitutional question was put 
to the constitutional court of the United 
Nations—the International Court of Justice: 
the question was asked whether costs of 
peacekeeping in the Middle East and the 
Congo were “expenses of the organization” 
within the meaning of the article 17 of the 
Charter? The Court said yes: these peace- 
keeping expenses are expenses of the organi- 
vation within the meaning of the Charter. 

Five: By an overwhelming majority, the 
General Assembly formally accepted the 
opinion of the Court—thus explicitly making 
the statement of law the policy of the Assem- 
bly as well. 

Most members who were within the reach 
of article 19 accepted this and paid up their 
back assessments—or at least enough to re- 
move them from the penalty of losing their 
votes in the Assembly. But not the Soviet 
bloc, France, and a very few others. 

It was up to the General Assembly to de- 
cide whether to apply the loss of vote sanc- 
tion of article 19 against the delinquents or 
whether to abandon the sanction and thus 
undermine the authority of its own assess- 
ment function. 

Yet this is precisely what the General As- 
sembly declined to do. The General Assembly 
decided not to decide—at least for the time 


Clearly the General Assembly did face a 
fork in the road. If the Assembly moved 
down one branch and applied article 19 to 
the delinquents, two major powers might get 
up and walk out of the Assembly with unfore- 
seeable consequences and possible damage to 
the organization. Looking down this road, 
it seems fair to say that a number of mem- 
bers did not like what they saw ahead. 

If the Assembly moved down the other road 
and set aside article 19 to allow the delin- 
quents to vote, this would undermine its 
assessment authority. Looking down this 
road, it seems fair to say that most members 
did not like what they saw in that direction 
either. 

It was a disagreeable, hard choice, like so 
many in international politics today. No 
one interested in the future of the Assembly 
could face it with any relish: 

The Assembly could not bring itself to 
make a choice. It neither applied article 19 
nor relinquished it. It was neither willing 
to enforce the concept of collective financial 
responsibility in practice nor abandon it in 
principle. While the Assembly retains its 
residual right under the charter to organize 
and finance peacekeeping operations, it has 
not been willing to date to force two major 
powers to pay for peacekeeping operations 
which these powers disapprove. It did what 
limited business it could without taking a 
vote. Then it decided to put the Assembly 
on ice for the time being—to recess, to buy 
more time for further negotiations. 

So, the plain fact is that there is now a 
period of pause in the affairs of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 
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A pause is not a retreat—nor yet an ad- 
vance, It is time—time that has to be used 
well if it is not going to work against the 
building of an effective, operational United 
Nations. What Emerson said about saving 
money can be adapted to the pause in the 
UN. 's affairs: Economy does not consist in 
saving the coal, but in using the time while 
it burns.” 


SOME HARD DECISIONS ABOUT CONFLICTING 
PRINCIPLES 


Yet the issue remains. Some time has 
been gained to work on the critical consti- 
tutional and financial problems but the 
shape of the problem is unchanged. 

Both sides of this dispute insist that they 
stand on principle. And this is important to 
understand because the confilcting princi- 
pies involyed stem from conflicting views 
about the United Nations—which is to say 
conflicting views about the elements of inter- 
national order. 

The US. view 1s that the Charter of the 
United Nations is a treaty obligation and af- 
fords the framework for an evolving system 
of international law and order which should 
be upheld and expanded by custom and by 
extension as world conditions permit. Our 
view is that while the Security Council is 
the primary organ for keeping the peace, 
this overriding duty of the Organization 
must not be limited to occasions when unan- 
imity prevails among the five major powers 
and that the General Assembly therefore 
must be free to exercise its residual rights 
in the peacekeeping field in emergency sit- 
uations when the Security Council is unable 
to act because of the veto. In our view, 
the charter did not intend to have the veto 
inhibit voluntary peacekeeping operations 
of the kind of the U.N. undertook in the 
Congo and in the Middle East—where troops 
were supplied by members voluntarily and 
deployed on the territory of a member with 
its consent. 

Our view is that the road to a workable 
system of world order is lined with inter- 
national institutions with independent ex- 
ecutive capacities for carrying out opera- 
tions authorized by their memberships ac- 
cording to their own agreed procedures. Our 
view is that in any healthy international 
institution all the members must be willing 
to apply the ground rules—whatever they 
may be—consistently and impartially to all. 

The Soviet view is, and has been, quite 
different. It contends the United Nations 
should act to keep the peace only when the 
five major powers agree on what to do and 
how to do it and how to pay for it; that 
the Security Council therefore has exclu- 
sive authority in the peacekeeping field, that 
the function of the General Assembly should 
be limited to the role of static conference 
machinery; and that the rest of the U.N. 
system should do very little by way of oper- 
ational programs or acquire executive ca- 
pacity. 

For 20 years the United States and the So- 
viet Union and the United Nations and its 
members have been able, one way or another, 
to live with conflicting views and conflicting 
principles about the proper role of interna- 
tional organization in creating and main- 
taining a system of world order. The issue 
has been circumvented or submerged or put 
off during all this time; now it has been 
joined in a serious way. 

If there was only one principle Involved. 
it wouldn't be such a dificult problem 
but then it wouldn't be world politics 
either. But there is another problem—how 
to reconcile the almost sacred principle of 
one nation, one vote with the earthly reality 
of vastly unequal resources and responsi- 
bility for what happens in the world. As a 
prominent statesman from a small country 
said recently, “arithmetic power must not 
be mistaken for actual power.” 


The United States is continuing through- 
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out the entire U.N. system to seek ways to 
assure that the major supporters have a 
comparable voice in the management of its 
operations, whether they are political or 
economic in nature. 

We have suggested, for example, that a 
finance. committee be established by the 
Assembly on which the major resource con- 
tributors would have a greater proportionate 
representation than they have in the Assem- 
bly asa whole. Under this plan, the Assem- 
bly could decide how to apportion expenses 
for future UN. peacekeeping operations only 
upon the recommendation of this committee. 

The Soviets have been unwilling to accept 
this. They continue to Insist on the Secur- 
ity Council's exclusive role. We cannot 
accept this negation of the Assembly's 
power. The Assembly’s escape hatch must 
be available if the Council is hamstrung by 
the Soviet veto. On the contrary, our aim 
is not to cancel the Assembly's power but to 
work for procedures which will promote the 
must responsible exercise of that power. 

For this reason, also, we welcome the action 
recently taken by the Assembly which en- 
courages the new U.N. trade machinery, 
whose job will be to deal the trade problems 
of the less-deyeloped countries, to proceed 
by conciliation rather than by voting on 
issues dividing advanced newly emergent 
countries. 

If used in good faith, this procedure should 
further the interests of both the advanced 
and developing countries. For the resolu- 
tions of the new trade machinery will be 
recommendations only. And it serves no- 
body’s interest to pass resolutions by a 
majority of less-developed countries ad- 
dressed to a defeated minority with the real 
economic power which is not prepared to 
carry them out. ’ 

So in plain fact the UN. is faced with a 
double constitutional problem. One in- 
volves the principle of collective financial 
responsibility. The other is an apportion- 
ment problem: how nations with highly 
unequal capabilities for dealing with world 
problems can effectively work together on 
those problems on the basis of sovereign 
equality. 

In any event, the General Assembly cannot 
stand for ever—or for long—at this complex 
intersection looking at the road signs. Per- 
haps negotiations will show the road to take. 
For its part, our Government stands ready— 
as it has for months—to work toward an ac- 
ceptable solution of the issue. 


THE UNITED NATIONS IN TRANSITION 


This rather painful but professionally fas- 
cinating exercise is forcing a lot of people 
to think hard about the system of world 
order we have been trying to create—about 
the role of the United Nations and the mean- 
ing of. its Charter—and about how well this 
organization has served the fundamental 
aims of our foreign policy as it was rushed 
into the danger spots to put the lid on ex- 
plosive conflicts, as it has begun to work at 
the job of knitting together the developed 
and underdeveloped areas of the world in 
constructive and common enterprise, as it 
has performed essential international func- 
tions in an age made international by our 
science and technology. 

And as we ponder all this, let us remember 
that the United Nations system of agencies, 
like national societies and institutions, in- 
evitably is caught up in a process of transi- 
tion—the main question being the direction 
in which it is going to evolve in the near 
future. A 

Remember, if you will, that the United 
Nations has taken on unprecedented tasks— 
and that many of them represent the most 
difficult and intractable problems which the 
world has inherited over centuries of less 
than perfect management. 

Remember, if you will, that the United 
Nations and its family of agencies has for 20 
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Years been in the process of very rapid and 
Sustained growth—an experience which often 
leads to periods of pause for reassessment 
and adjustment. 

Remember, too, that the United Nations 
includes within its membership an extremely 
disparate range of societies—disparate in 
Power and wealth—in size and experience 
in political, social, and economic systems— 
in cultural heritage and the value systems by 
Which they live. This is inevitable in a near 
Universal organization and it just makes life 
that much more difficult in it. 

Finally, remember that this organization 
ls not a world government. It is an organiza- 

of governments participating by con- 
zent. It can move forward only as fast as its 
Members want it to move, It can move only 
in the direction in which its members want 
it to move. 
So the plainest thing I can say to you 
about the United Nations is that it is in 
another crisis; that the stakes are impor- 
tant; that the General Assembly la now in 
& period of self-imposed pause; that hard 
Choices may still have to be made between 
g principles; that the organization 
ls somehow involved in a process of transi- 
and that we cannot know at this 
Point how fast or in what direction it will 
Move in the near future but the pace and 
the direction will be limited and controlled 
by a will of its members. 

It is too early to draw any stark conclu- 

Both the overzealous admirers and 
Critics of the U.N. tend to state their con- 
Cluzions in boldface type. One group re- 
Bards any criticism of the U.N. as desecra- 

of a religious shrine; the other never 

to point out the yawning chasm be- 

tween aspirations and accomplishments. 

Neither group looks at the U.N. for what it 

is—a reflection of a turbulent and divided 

World, an arena for the interplay of na- 
power and national interests. 

We have been the firmest supporters of the 
United Nations because, whatever its weak- 
nesses, it has promoted our interests and 

Cause of peace. Two world wars, I hope, 
ve taught all of us that world organiza- 
is a vital imperative. Peace—political, 
economic, and social—is too interconnected 
to do away with international machinery. 
problems are worldwide. They require 

a worldwide attack. 

Our influence in the U.N. will be exerted 
On the side of steady progress within the 
framework of the charter—under a single 
Set of ground rules impartially applied 
by Teasonably orderly procedures—and in the 
direction of workable agencies with reliable 
Capacity to act; for this is the way to pro- 

and our national interests, 
to move toward world order and the world 
which President Johnson has char- 
thin as the “assignment of the cen- 
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A Great Loss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 18, 1965, a young constituent of mine, 
Pfc. James Rory Cook, U.S. Marine 
Corps, died tragically at the young age 
of 19 as result of an automobile accident 
near North Tarrytown, N.Y., and is now 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery. 

On January 6, 1965, he had graduated 
from the U.S. Marine Corps boot camp at 
Parris Island, S.C., where he was a mem- 
ber of an honor platoon and had quali- 
fied as an expert marksman, and also 
had been promoted to the rank of pri- 
vate first class. 

His parents, Mr. and Mrs. James Cook, 
and his sister, Rua Cook, all of 31 Bay- 
side Avenue, Port Washington, N.Y., 
were justifiably proud of this young ma- 
rine, who had determined to dedicate his 
entire career to the service of his coun- 
try with the Marine Corps. On the day 
of graduation from boot camp he said to 
his parents: 

I have learned something of great impor- 
tance in the Marine „ unless you 
are willing to try 100 percent, you might as 
well not try at all. 

Rory tried 100 percent. He gave of 
himself completely as his short-lived 
record as a marine indicates only too 
well. 

Rory resided in the Third Congres- 
sional District of New York for 12 years. 
He graduated with the class of 1963 of 
the Paul D. Schreiber High School in 
Port Washington, where he was a mem- 
ber of the varsity lacrosse team. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to take this 
opportunity to extend my deepest heart- 
felt sympathy to Mr. and Mrs. Cook and 
family on this great loss they and the 
Marine Corps have suffered. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 26 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Rxconn at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Agnes E. Meyer, Author and Humani- 
tarian, Is Honored by National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews at 16th 
Annual Brotherhood Dinner—Ambas- 
sador Adlai Stevenson Lauds Recipient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Agnes E. Meyer is one of these rare indi- 
Viduals who has combined talent, energy, 
and purpose in a lifetime of service to 
her fellow man. She has campaigned 
for better education, for young people, 
for women's rights, for improved labor 
Practices and enlightened management 
programs, and against ignorance and ill- 
health, which contribute to poverty. 
She remains a forthright fighter for a 
Wholesome way of life for all Americans. 

In her own words, Agnes E. Meyer 
States her philosophy: 

Dem, is not only service, action, 
brotherhood—it is splrit—spirit free, inde- 

le, all pervasive, that holds us to its 
Tevelations even when we seek to escape 


Mr. President, last night it was my 
Privilege to be present at the 16th annual 
brotherhood dinner of the Washington 
Tegion of the National Conference of 

and Jews, honoring Mrs. 

Meyer for her significant efforts in the 

field of human relations. In recognition 

Of her militant career of crusading she 

Was awarded a citation which reads as 
follows: 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS 

AND JEWS ACCLAIMS AGNES E, MEYER 

For her great service to her community 
and her Nation. 

her passionate devotion to truth, 
Morality, and justice. 

For her love of freedom, her bravery, her 
tion to order and her purposefulness. 
her hard work, tolerance, and unremit- 

effort to reconcile opposing views. 

For her realistic belief in the influence of 
the public schools of the country as one of 
the mi important assets. of a democratic 

For her tenacious falth in the value of the 
individual and in the power of organized 

uman efforts. 

For her love of God above all else, and for 
a spirit freed from prejudice as guide to life 
and human relationships, 

LEWIS WEBSTER JONES, 
President. 
Wasuincron, D.C., March 10,1965. 


The Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations, 
Bald tribute to Mrs. Meyer and presented 
her with the NCCJ national award. In 
commending Mrs. Meyer, Ambassador 
Stevenson said: 
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It is fitting that she should be honored by 
this group which believes as she does, that 
“ethics has its roots in man's relation to 
the universe, that morality comes into being 
through honest, clear cut human relation- 
ships, and cannot endure unless it is re- 
fiected in the pattern of dally life.” 

Perhaps that is why Eleanor Roosevelt— 
another fearless, tireless, and incorrupted 
spirit—and Agnes Meyer respected and ad- 
mired each other so much. 


Dinner chairman, Lewellyn A. Jen- 
nings, presided over this memorable 
event held at the Sheraton Park Hotel, 
and attended by more than 1,300 persons. 
The national anthem led by Walter F. 
McArdle. The invocation was given by 
Dr. Duncan Howlett, pastor, All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, and the benediction 
by Dr. Charles E. Berger, rector, All 
Saints’ Episcopal Church. 

Also in attendance at the banquet 
were: the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court Earl Warren and Associate Jus- 
tices William O. Douglas and Potter 
Stewart, Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz, members of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, 
Government officials, clergy, educators, 
and business and civic leaders. 

The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews is an organization comprised of 
religiously motivated people “seeking 
through education and discussion to pro- 
mote civic cooperation and mutual un- 
derstanding among men of good will of 
all religious and ethnic groups without 
compromise of religious beliefs.” 

Mr. President, in America, unity and 
nonconformity are not in conflict. We 
here are unified in certain fundamental 
goals and aspirations. Yet every one of 
us is either a nonconformist or a de- 
scendant of nonconformists. And every 
one of us, whether Catholic, Jew, or Prot- 
estant, is, in this sense, a child of the 
Reformation. For the Reformation is 
not merely a former era in history. It 
continues in America and flowers daily 
through the principle of the absolute in- 
violability of the individual conscience. 

This principle offers no hazard to na- 
tional or religious unity. For just as all 
streams flow to the ocean, and all waters 
are ultimately mingled in the eternal 
cycles of the ocean, sun, sky, and rain, 
so also are the individual expressions of 
faith united in the contemplation and 
worship of a supreme being and in the 
acknowledgement of the brotherhood of 
all men. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the remarks by 
the Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson and 
Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer at the 16th Annual 
Brotherhood Dinner of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews be 
printed tn the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS From an ADDRESS BY Hon. ADLAI E, 
STEVENSON, AGNES MEYER TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER, WASHINGTON, D.C., Marcu 10, 1965 
Robert Benchley once said: 

“There may be said to be two classes of 
people in the world: Those who constantly 
divide the people of the world into two 
classes, and those who do not.” 

I might be tempted to divide the world 
into two classes—Agnes Meyer, and the 
rest of us, but I know she would not like 
it, for her entire life has been proof of what 
one person can do to create a better so- 
ciety for one class, her fellow man. 

In her autobiography she quotes St. Paul: 
“I have learned in whatsoever state I am 
therewith to be content. I know both how 
to be abased and I know how to abound.” 

I suspect that there are few who could 
match the abundance of her interests and 
knowledge. 

For who could simultaneously write a book 
on Chinese art, translate Thomas Mann from 
German, and raise a large family. 

During the war she walked where lesser 
mortals feared to tread in searching out and 
exposing racketeering and corruption wher- 
ever it occurred on the vast domestic front. 
Always her concern has been the fulfillment 
of the lives of individual men and women. 
She has been untiring in her pursuit of bet- 
ter education long before most of us realized 
that the quality of our education must be 
raised to meet the challenges science has set 
before us. 

It is fitting that she should be honored by 
‘this group which believes as she does, that 
“ethics has its roots in man’s relation to the 
universe, that morality comes into being 
through honest clear-cut human relation- 
ships, and cannot endure unless it is re- 
flected in the pattern of daily life.” 

Perhaps that ls why Eleanor Roosevelt 
another fearless, tireless and incorrupted 
spirit—and Agnes Meyer respected and ad- 
mired each other so much, 

And perhaps, in passing, I had better pause 
a moment to note that once more the death 
of the U.N. is being widely reported, and to 
tell you that, as in the past, these reports 
are highly exaggerated. 

The simple truth is that as long as the 
world is in crisis, the U.N. will be in crisis. 
That's what it is there for. As long as there 
is global tension—and there surely is—there 
will be tension at the U.N. When it ceases to 
refiect the troubles of the world, you can 
then start worrying about its demise. 

The latest crisis at the U.N. over peace- 
keeping is a perfect example of this. The 
only reason this conflict arose is because.the 
U.N. has been doing not too little, but, per- 
haps, too much—at least in the eyes of some 
members, of which the United States is not 
one, — 
I understand some of you are going from 
here to a gathering commemorating Inter- 
national Cooperation Year—I hope you will 
believe that this is not a meaningless phrase, 
but an attempt to bring into the limelight 
that great substrata of the work of the 
United Nations which goes its quiet and 
bloodless way to better the lives of mankind 
throughout the world. 

I do not consider this a digression, for few 
here know better than Agnes Meyer the heat 
engendered in many quarters in an attempt 
to bring light into the world. She has with- 
stood the heat of a turbulent century, and 
brought light in many dark corners. 
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Excerpts From “A CALL FOR Law AND OR- 
DER"—REMARKS BY MRS. AGNES E. MEYER 
UPON ACCEPTING THE NATIONAL AWARD OF 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS 
AND JEWS, WASHINGTON, D.C., Marcu 10, 
1965 S 
No freedom is more precious than religious 

freedom; so also no work of the Supreme 

Court is nobler than its concern that though 

there shall be no “establishment” of reli- 

gion, there must be free exercise of religion. 

I accepted the great honor you have done 
me, because I am convinced that the greatest 
single service your interfalth organization 
can render the Nation today is to educate 
the mind and conscience of our Nation as to 
the importance of the decisions which the 
Supreme Court has made for the past 20 
years or more on the separation of church 
and state. 

Most of the vociferous enemies of the 
Court have not even read its decisions on the 
meaning of the first amendment which 
have been handed down for the past 25 
years—nor can they have studied the last 
notable judicial promouncements in the 
Murray Schempp case on school prayer and 
Bible reading. 

This is the great difficulty which the 
Supreme Court confronts in this emotional 
and irrational era, that the majority of 
Americans respond to its historical and lucid 
explanations of the importance and signifi- 
cance of the first amendment without hav- 
ing studied its pronouncements. They react 
like the fellow who said, Don't give me any 
facts. I've made up my mind.” 

The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews is presented with a solemn responsibil- 
ity if you are seriously interested in further- 
ing the stability of our social structure and 
mutual understanding between our numer- 
ous religious sects. If more thinking peo- 
ple merely read the opinion of the Court in 
the Murray Schempp case as rendered by 
Mr. Justice Clark, a Presbyterian, and the 
concurring opinion of Mr. Justice Brennan, 
a Catholic, much of the careless abuse 
heaped upon our highest Court would dis- 
appear. 

I suggest concentrating your efforts on 
publicizing these two decisions because that 
of Mr. Justice Clark gives a history of the 
first amendment beginning with its roots in 
our colonial era when Roger Williams fought 


not only 
in the Federal Constitution but subsequently 
in most of our State constitutions. There- 
after Justice Clark outlines the principal 
decisions on the subject for the past hundred 
years quoting paragraphs from many ot the 
most salient decisions made by distinguished 
members of the Court in the past, 

Mr, Justice Brennan in his concurring 
decision supplements the historical approach 
of Justice Clark in many important ways. 
He meets tactfully the argument whether 
the architects of the first amendment un- 
derstood the prohibition against any law 

an establishment of religion” to 
teach devotional exercises in the public 
schools. Instead of getting embroiled in 
the question of what Madison and Jefferson 
had in mind, he states, “A more fruitful 
inquiry is whether the practices (Bible read- 
ing and prayers) here challenged threaten 
those consequences which the framers deeply 
feared, whether in short they tend to pro- 
mote that type of interdependence between 
religion and state which the first amend- 
ment was designed to prevent.” “Our task,” 
he says, “is to translate the majestic gen- 
eralities of the Bill of Rights, conceived 
as part of the pattern of liberal government 
in the 18th century, into concrete restraints 
on Officials dealing with the problems of 
the 20th century.” 

The two major opinions by Justices Clark 
and Brennan taken together are a masterly 
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and comprehensive review of the whole prob- 
lem as to why church and state must be 
kept apart by a “wall of separation.” They 
are indeed statesmaniike utterances of the 
first magnitude with which all Americans 
interested in the national welfare should be 
acquainted, 

I feel justified in asking the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews to give wide- 
spread publicity to these historical docu- 
ments because they are as truly a protection 
of religious liberty as they are a protection 
of the State from religious domination. Mr, 
Justice Brennan makes very clear, “What 
the Court has consistently sought to ex- 
pound are the religious guarantees of the 
first amendment.“ Thus an interfaith 
group such as yours should have a primary 
interest in making this clear to your co- 
religionists and to the American people as 
a whole. 


Address by Gloria Jean Winfield on the 
Presentation of the 23d Annual Bel- 
lamy Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the text of an address delivered 
by Miss Gloria Jean Winfield, a student 
at Pantego High School, Pantego, N.C., in 
my congressional district, at the presen- 
tation of the 23d annual Bellamy Award 
to Wausau Senior High School in Wis- 
consin. Pantego High School was the 
recipient of the 15th annual Bellamy 
Award. 

Appress By Miss GLORIA JEAN WINFIELD, 
PantTesco Han SCHOOL, Panreco, N.C. 

I bring you greetings from my native State, 
North Carolina, and my school, Pantego High 
School. 

Pantego is the infant in our family of 
Bellamy Award schools with an enrollment 
this year of 166. Pantego High was estab- 
lished in 1876 as a boarding school called 
“Ye Olde Academie.” Each year the senior 
class publishes our yearbook named in its 
honor. Last year’s graduating class of 22 
was the smallest in the history of the school. 
This year's class will be the largest with 
approximately 52 graduates. 

Our school is very proud of its record in 
sports. We have won the county basketball 
tournament for six out of eight years and 
have entered State competition twice. We 
bought our third trophy case this year to 
hold our district runner-up trophy. Our 
girls lost their ist game after 55 wins, 
Pantego also has a fine baseball team. We 
do not show interest in football due to the 
danger involved in this sport. Last year, 
along with Pantego’s sports interest, we had 
a representative from Pantego High to win 
the Beaufort County Tournament Beauty 
Contest, 

Pantego is located in a crescent of history 
and active present in the eastern part of 
the State. Roanoke Island is the birthplace 
of the first white child born in America and 
the present site of the “Lost Colony,” a 
drama depicting our Nation's first settlement 
by the English. In New Bern, first colonial 
capital of North Carolina, is beautiful 
Tryon’s Palace, an authentic 18th century 
restoration. The palace was burned in a 
Patriotic revolt against Governor Tryon's 
reign. One of our greatest inventions was 
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tested and successfully flown on our coast. 
I am speaking of the flight by Wilbur and 
Orville Wright at Kitty Hawk. The tallest 
lighthouse on the Atlantic coast is located 
at Cape Hatteras. The pirate “Blackbeard” 
roamed the waters of our coast and left evi- 
dence in historic Bath. This is only an in- 
troduction to the heritage of our part of the 
State of North Carolina. 

Now, to you, Wausau Senior High School. 
recipient of the 23d annual Bellamy Award, 
go heartiest congratulations from North 
Carolina and your baby sister, Pantego High 
School. 


Debtors Lead Dollar Raid on 
Dwindling U.S. Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial, from the March 10, 1965, issue of 
the Nashville Banner, entitled “Debtors 
8 Dollar Raid on Dwindling U.S. 
Go ” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STILL FREELOADING Tumm—Dersrors LEAD 

DorLar Ram ON DwInpLING U.S. GOLD 


Scatter the chickenfeed around in an ares 
unfenced and your neighbor's fowls will 
make a run on it. That is bad enough, and 
expensive enough, even when you have 
plenty. It is worse when your supply nears 
the vanishing point; and still worse when 
you suddenly remember that you set him uP 
in the chicken business in the first place. 

Monetary gold reserves are not chickenfeed. 
and it isn’t poultry scratching there. It 15 
the aggregation of freeloader nations, pre- 
senting dollars they have accumulated to ex- 
change for gold from a dwindling U.S. 
reserve. 

France is one of them. The prospect 15 
that before the end of this year the De 
Gaulle government will have cashed out $800 
million. And five other of the EuropeaD 
Common Market countries indicate an in- 
tention of following suit. Let’s see; that 
would include Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, and West Germany, 
the trend were ECM-wide. 

We have been, so to speak, feeding these 
chickens. They are among the more than 
100 nations to which our “foreign aid“ in 
excess of $100 billion—has gone. 

Further, as this newspaper has pointed out 
a number of times, at least three of them ow® 
the United States unpaid debts from money 
lent them in World War I. France alone 
owes us in excess of $6 billion in those ac- 
counts—to say nothing of the additional bil- 
lions advanced to put her back in business 
after World War II. 

By present estimate the Italian debt, still 
unpaid after almost 50 years, runs to $2 
billion, and that of Belgium to $665 million- 

Nevertheless, De Gaulle has been cashing 
out his dollars and is leading the pack witb 
gestures of cashing out more. 

Total debts owed the United States, from 
Warld War I to and through World War H. 
run to $37 billion. If they were paid. 
troubles of the dollar would disappear over” 
night, and the gold flow now Amer- 
ica’s reserves to the peril point would be 
reversed. 
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It is estimated that between these six 
countries they hold more than $13 billion in 
gold, much of it derived from us; compared 
With something under $15 billion remaining 
in our stockpile—the bulk of the latter al- 
Teady hypothecated. 

Still, if you examine the foreign aid pros- 
Pectus for the present year and the coming 
fiscal year, you will find they are down on 
the list for more handouts. 

That doesn’t make sense in any particular; 
and it makes even less sense, if possible, to 
go on cashing dollars with no reference what- 
ever to the debts on which they are in de- 
fault. 

Why not present them a dun? Why not 
take them off the freeloader list? 

When you're down to the bottom of the 
chickenfeed barrel, it is in order to do some 
fencing. 

It also is in order to make some desperately 
Needed fiscal policy repairs at home—for 
retrenchment to salvage both gold and the 
Sagging dollar. The opposite of that would 
be continued squanderbund as a Federal way 
Of life, expanding the gap between income 
and outgo, perpetual deficit, and worsening 

tion. 


Coordination of Farm Programs With 
Wildlife Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Morning of March 8, members of the 
Minnesota congressional delegation en- 
joyed a very special treat at a breakfast 
Sponsored by the Minnesota Conserva- 
tion Federation headed by Mr, Emil 
Wiese, Lakefield, Minn., who is the very 
able, dedicated president of the orga- 
nization. 

Attending the conference with Mr. 

were other conservation leaders 

from Minnesota including Mr. Shields, 
the director of game and fish, and Mr. 
Nelson, biologist, Minnesota 
Conservation Department, and Jim Kim- 
„formerly with the Minnesota Con- 
Servation Department and presently 
Associated with the Minneapolis papers. 

Oftentimes, we are faced with many 
Derplexing problems, and at this time one 
that all Minnesota sportsmen must rec- 
Ognize is the constant decline of our 
Pheasant population. Sportsmen's clubs 
in meeting after meeting have been try- 
ing to find remedies to combat this prob- 
lem, sometimes with little result, but we 
keep searching. 


This brehkfast meeting under the 
Sponsorship of Emil Wiese and the Min- 
nestota Conservation Federation pre- 
Sented a plan that has without doubt 
boundless potential and certainly a 
Sensible and likely answer to the problem 
We face. 

Farm folks actively improving their 

d resources have constantly intensely 
Cultivated their land and little cover re- 
Mains for nesting. As pointed out by Mr. 
Wiese, there appears to be a great area of 
Possibilities in proper coordination of 
Conservation objectives for game cover 
With the farm program. 


/ 
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Under farm programs with land retire- 
ment features, compliance provisions 
could easily be outlined that would con- 
tribute greatly to cover, particularly if 
planting and mowing practices were 
geared to hatching seasons and more 
particularly, if long rangeland retirement 
with legume cover crops were to be 
encouraged. 

Mr. Wiese and his group should be 
highly complimented for their efforts, 
and I wish the Members of Congress to 
be advised of this proposal. We need to 
have these things in mind when farm 
legislation is being considered. 

I place the Federation proposed Reso- 
lution 18A in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks: 

PROPOSED RESOLUTION IBA: IMPROVED COVER 
CROPS ON DIVERTED ACRES 


(Submitted by Minnesota Conservation 
Federation, January 15, 1965) 


Whereas fertile soils are essential to the 
well-being of our people; and 

Whereas agricultural land retired from pro- 
duction under the feed grain program dur- 
ing the past 4 years has commonly lacked 
ground cover of the quality needed to enrich 
the soll and protect it from erosion; and 

Whereas the pheasant is the most impor- 
tant upland game bird in the Midwest; and, 

Whereas research has demonstrated that 
good quality nesting cover is the primary 
need of pheasants in the intensively farmed 
regions of the Midwest; and 

Whereas the steady decline in acreages of 
small grains and other grassy types of cover 
since the 1940's has resulted in a decline in 
pheasant hatching success and pheasant 
numbers; and 

Whereas improved ground cover on di- 
verted acres would serve a dual purpose by 
enriching and protecting the soil while at 
the same time improving habitat for pheas- 
ants, cottontalls, Hu partridges, and 
other wildlife, and quail and jackrabbits; 
and 

Whereas legumes provide excellent peren- 
nial ground cover for enriching and protect- 
ing the soil and are also highly attractive to 
wildlife; and 

Whereas & land retirement program based 
upon 2- to 4-year contracts would provide 
the greatest benefits to both agriculture and 
wildlife per dollar invested, and the total 
cost would be no larger: Now, therefore, it 
is hereby 

Resolved, That the Congress consider for 
endorsement one of the two following sets of 
regulations for land diverted under any Fed- 
eral program of land retirement in the in- 
tensively farmed regions of the Midwest, be- 
ginning in 1966. Proposed specifications are 
presented for programs involving 2- to 4-year 
contracts with landowners and also for 1-year 
contracts, the first being preferred. Follow- 
ing are proposed specifications for a program 
based upon 2- to 4-year contracts with farm 
operators. 

PREFERRED PROGRAM 
First year 

1, Diverted acres must have a cover crop 
of small grains, legumes or grasses. Estab- 
lished legumes or grasses may be put into 
the program without further planting. 

2. New seedings must include small grains 
seeded at a rate of not less than 1% bushels 
per acre and a perennial or a biennial cover 
crop consisting of legumes, grasses, or others 
of this nature. 

3. It is recommended that small grain seed 
be of varieties that are of short or medium 
straw strength to reduce the danger of 


g. 
4. Where alfalfa, red clover or sweet clover 


per acre. 
Perennial grasses must be seeded at a rate 
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no lower than the minimum rate recom- 
mended by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


5. Seeding must be completed by May 7 
unless approval has been granted by the 
county committee of the Agricultural Stab- 
ilization and Conservation Service for a 10- 
day period due to adverse weather or a fam- 
ily emergency. 

6. Spraying to control noxious weeds 18 
permitted whenever the need occurs. 

7. Clipping is recommended only if shad- 
ing by the nurse crop endangers the survival 
of the legume or grass or if weeds cannot be 
controlled by spraying. Clipping of the re- 
tired acres as a whole is not permitted prior 
to July 30. However, where scattered 
patches of noxious weeds are a problem, spot 
clipping may be done as needed. 

8. The same payment per year be made to 
farmers as is now extent by the contract 
to cover the entire period. 


Second and subsequent years 


1. Clipping, if necessary to control nox- 
ious weeds, is permitted on the retired acres 
as a whole after July 30. However, where 
scattered patches of noxious weeds are a 
problem, spot slipping may be done as 
needed. 

2. The cover crop may be plowed down any 
time after July 30 of the last contract year. 

ALTERNATE PROGRAM 


Following are recommendations in the 
event contracts of 2- to 4-year duration are 
not acceptable to the Congress and a pro- 
gram is adopted which provides for 1-year 
contracts. 

1. Diverted acres must have a cover crop 
of small grains, legumes, or grasses. Estab- 
lished legumes or grasses may be put into 
the program without further planting. 

2. New seedings must include small grains 
seeded at a rate of not less than 2 bushels 
per acre. In addition, legumes, grasses, and 
others of this nature may be seeded if de- 
sired. 

3. Seeding must be completed by May 7 
unless approval has been granted by the 
county committee of the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Service for a 
10-day grace period due to adverse weather 
or a family emergency. 

4. Spraying to control noxious weeds is 
permitted whenever the need occurs. 

5. Clipping is recommended only if shad- 
ing by the nurse crop endangers the survival 
of the legume or grass or if weeds cannot be 
controlled by spraying. Clipping of the re- 
tired acres as a whole is not permitted prior 
to July 30. However, where scattered patches 
of noxious weeds are a problem, spot clipping 
may be done as needed. 


Representative Powell, Education 
and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the New York Times, in its News of the 
Week section for February 28, 1965, pub- 
lished an article of interest, by Warren 
Weaver, Jr., concerning a colleague in 
the other House, Representative Anam 
CLAYTON POWELL. All of us are deeply 
concerned with the future of education 
in the United States, and, more specifi- 
cally, with the results of the work done 
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by the House Labor and Education Com- 
mittee, of which Representative POWELL 
is chairman. I recommend the article 
as a váluable insight for anyone who is 
interested in educational and labor mat- 
ters in this country, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POWELL: MAN AND IMAGE 
(By Warren Weaver, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, February 27,—ApDAm CLAYTON 
Powe. is an ordained Baptist minister, a 
Congressman, a Negro, a civil rights agitator, 
a Harlem folk-hero, and a politician. 

If the last of these roles hàs seemed to 
overshadow the others from time to time in 
the past 30 years, it is not surprising, for 
Mr. Powerit has proved himself one of the 
most adept contemporary employers of pres- 
sure, propaganda, and timing. 

Even his public image as a politician has 
more than one side. Most New Yorkers out- 
side his district tend to regard him as an 
_ irresponsible rogue careless of his Congres- 
sional duties and living high off public and 
parish. Yet in Washington, particularly m 
the last 2 or 3 years, he has begun to win a 
grudging respect from his colleagues for more 
serious performance. 

TWO SIDES 

The latest PowELL episode on Capitol Hill 
illuminates the 66-year-old New York City 
Democrat from both sides: at once unscru- 
pulous in his manipulation of personal 
power, while galvanizing the effective con- 
gressional action when it suits his purpose. 
The story revolves around his role as chair- 
man of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. 

President Johnson had made approval of 
his $1.25 billion school aid bill a top priority 


This happened because the committee 
chairman failed to call a meeting on the 
This was no inadvertency, it soon be- 
come clear. Mr. PowELL felt that his labor 
committee budget was in some difficulty, that 
the $440,000 he had requested might be cut 

in an effort to trim the chairman's 
a little. 
Powe. does not take kindly to trim- 

He made it known that until he had 


bill would sit on dead center. And 80 
it did, while President Johnson was described 
as deeply concerned about the absence of 
action. 

Then last Wednesday afternoon, the House 


Congressman promptly announced, without 
the least embarrassment, that he would get 
the President's education bill moving again 
and at once. 

He called the full committee into session 
on Thursday and Friday, with the announced 
goal of completing action in an unusual Sat- 
urday session to push the bill to the House 
floor as rapidly as possible. 

Taken all together, it was an illuminating 
example of Mr. PowELL in operation—using 
personal power with the greatest assurance 
to achieve an end he considered important, 
without the slightest concern for what others 
might regard as improper methods. 

The incident also illustrates what many 
Congressmen see as one of the Representa- 
tive’s chief redeeming virtues: his ability to 
run the committee efficiently, processing 
large amounts of significant and complicated 
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legislation—except, of course, when a tactical 
slowdown suits his purpose, 

As a Member of the House, Mr. POWELL is 
mercurial to the extreme. For weeks, even 
months, his name and face may vanish from 
the news and the corridors, then, suddenly 
has dramatically reemerged in the center of 
a bitter controversy. 

Except for his periodic sorties into the 
spotlight, Mr. Powe. is a secretive man. 
He does not list either a Washington or a 
New York address in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, and is totally inaccessible after dark. 
In response to telephone calls, his Capitol 
Hill staff regularly pleads a complete igno- 
rance of whether their employer is even in 
the city. 

GOOD HOST 


On the rare occasion when a reporter cor- 
ners Mr. Powe. in his office, he is gracious- 
ness personified. Proffering cigars and 
drinks, he fairly boils over with facts about 
city legislation, civil rights, and the New 
York political scene. He is a congenial ex- 
agerator and not all his news tips hold up, 
but he can be a very informative man. 

The most common criticism that his col- 
leagues have of Mr. Powe is that he has 
given the House a bad name, A frankly 
fiamboyant figure, he has attracted national 
attention by his absenteeism, wild charges on 
the floor, and junketing abroad at public 


expense. 

The standard PowELL reply is that he has 
never engaged in any activities that were not 
common among white en. 

He is certainly the most articulate voice 
of Negro rights on Capitol Hill, although the 
outspoken harshness of his judgments have, 
on occasion, provoked some of his nonsouth- 
ern colleagues and probably hurt rather than 
advanced his cause. 

His powers of elocution have won un- 
abashed admiration, even from his detrac- 
tors. When he made a floor speech on his 
long entanglements with the libel laws re- 
cently, about 50 of his colleagues stayed on 
in the Chamber in the late afternoon to lis- 
ten, an unusual tribute even if tinged with 
curiosity. 

Mr. Powrtt renders services to his con- 
stituents in the broad and dramatic rather 
than small and unobtrusive way. He is not 
one of those Congressmen who keep their 
district happy by answering all letters, mall- 
ing out Federal publications, arranging 
emergency leave for servicemen, and getting 
sons into West Point. 

WITH A FLOURISH 


But when a major Federal grant is made 
in Harlem its Congressman makes the an- 
nouncement and with a flourish. When a 
new Federal program, such as the antipov- 
erty campaign, is under discussion he either 
obtains substantial commitments for his dis- 
trict in advance or makes loud angry public 
noises until the commitments are finally 
made. 

Over the years, Mr. POowELL has spent less 
and less time in his district. His wife and 
principal residence are in Puerto Rico. Dur- 
ing 2 years of libel litigation, he has only 
been able to visit New York City on Sundays, 
preaching in the Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
when he was free from process servers. 

His political power in Harlem has remained 
strong, however, but not because of the tra- 
ditional sort of big-city Democratic ward or- 
ganization. He doesn't have any real core of 
active political professionals working at 
home; what he has is a popularity among the 
voters that enables him to withstand any 
challenge. 

His reputation in his district goes back to 
the depression when he headed the welfare 
program of his father's church. It was built 
through the thirties and forties by his mili- 
tant leadership of boycotts and picket lines 
aimed at opening up jobs for Negroes. 

Last fall, he virtually did not campaign at 
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all and won handily. Although his personal 
popularity may have edged past its peak, 
Harlem political leaders do not see any pos- 
sibility of his being defeated in the foresee- 
able future. Whatever his failing, Anam 
CLAYTON PowEtu’s people are not about to 
desert him, and Congress may as well adjust 
itself to the fact. 


A Bill To Permit an Orderly Changeover 
to the ZIP Code System of Addressing 
Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


` Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I introduced 
yesterday a bill which will permit a more 
orderly changeover to the ZIP code sys- 
tem of addressing mail desired by our 
very able Postmaster General John A. 
Gronouski. Along with other Members 
of Congress, I have been receiving letters 
from mailers who contend that the De- 
partment is moving too quickly on this 
service. From all I can gather, the more 
than one-quarter of a million bulk third- 
class permit holders will find it very dif- 
ficult—if not impossible—to add ZIP code 
numbers to all their address plates by 
January 1, 1967, the date on which the 
Postmaster General has made ZIP coding 
a mandatory requirement. 

The bill I have introduced is identical 
to that introduced by our colleague, AR- 
NOLD OLSEN, of Montana, H.R. 5180. I 
am also informed that a similar bill has 
been introduced by Congressman Joh 
Liypsay, of New York. These bills 
become the subject of public hearings 
before the House Post Office Committee 
beginning March 24. 

Our colleague, Arnotp OLSEN, 18 
anxious that every interested citizen have 
an opportunity to testify. There is a good 
chance that his subcommittee will go to 
other cities to gather testimony. I 
heartily recommend that this be done. 
Every citizen is affected by the postal 
service and will welcome the appearance 
of the subcommittee in his own commu- 
nity. I would recommend that the sub- 
committee include a Texas city in its 
itinerary. 

There is undoubtedly a need for the 
use of five-digit numbers as a part of 
the address on U.S. mail. But the transi- 
tion to such a revolutionary principle 
should be accomplished in a judicious 
way. The cost of conversion is great- 
Mailers will be far better able to amortize 
their costs over a 5-year period. The 
bills which Congressmen Orsen and 
Liypsay and I have introduced will pro- 
vide incentives in the form of rate re- 
ductions for those mailers who volun- 
tarily ZIP code and presort their mail. 
I think we should be ever aware that a5 
private mailers undertake the task of 
presorting the mail—a function always 
performed by postal employees in the 
past—there will be a reduction in the 
post office work force. I am not certain 
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whether it is desirable to take these jobs 
away from our loyal postal clerks by 
forcing private mailers to perform the 
mail sorting function. I would be hope- 
ful that the postal unions will let us have 
their views on this subject. 

If it is inevitable that the American 
Postal system is to become computerized, 
We must be extremely cautious that auto- 
mation will not outlaw the human factor. 
There is no substitute for the loyal post- 
Man. More often than not, he is the 
closest link citizens have with their Gov- 
ernment. He should not be replaced by 
& machine. : 

I am hopeful that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral will withdraw the regulation which 
would require the sacking of certain bulk 
second- and third-class mail by ZIP code 
Sectional centers beginning July 1 of 
this year. Merchants and business firms 
which use the mails to conduct their 
affairs simply are not ready for this com- 
Plex requirement. Mr. Gronouski 
should withhold all orders of this kind 
until Congress has had a chance to 
gather and weigh evidence. 


Snuffboxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, since 
Snuffboxes and the quality of the snuff, as 
it used to be found in the Senate, has 
been the subject of some discussion in 
and out of the press, and since our old 
friend and former colleague, Ralph Flan- 
ders, was the Senate's foremost expert on 
Snuffboxes and the quality of the snuff, in 
Order to try to clear up the situation—al- 
though probably it never can be cleared 
up satisfactorily to everyone—I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a column which 
appears in News and Notes, a publication 
of the Vermont Historical Society, issue 
of March 1965, the title of which is “Not 
up to Snuff.” 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Nor up To SNUFF 


As reported in a recent Washington news- 
Paper the furnishings of the U.S. Senate 
Chamber includes two snuffboxes. It ap- 
Bears that the last user thereof was none 
Other than our former Senator, Ralph E. 
Flanders, That gentleman, after 7 years’ ab- 
Sence, returned to the Senate, not to view any 
legislation but to check on the snuffboxes, 
He was mortified to find that the snuff was 
not fresh but dry and old, Feeling that the 
Senate Members had drifted away from more 
flezant habits, he stomped out declaring, 
“Tradition is tradition.” - 

This note was contributed by tongue-in- 
Cheek Charles Morrissey of the J. F. Kennedy 
Library. The above is substantially the ver- 
Sion by Mr. George Dixon in the Washing- 
ton Post. Below is the episode as recounted 
by Senator Flanders in a letter to Mr. Dixon: 

“Dear FRIEND Dixon: I was much amused 
by your reference to the snuffboxes and my- 
Self in your Saturday column. It seems to 
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me that you ought to know a little more 
of the history of this subject which until now 
has been kept a secret from the west side 
of the aisle of the Senate Chamber. 

“After I had been in the Senate long 
enough to feel at home, the thought occurred 
to me that all new Republican Senators 
should be ceremonially indoctrinated with 
the principles of the Founding Fathers. 
What better ceremony could be devised than 
that of taking snuff as they did so habitu- 
ally? With this thought in mind I led each 
new arriving Republican Senator to the 
snuffbox and with him took a ceremonial 
pinch of the nose-tickling stuff, at the same 
time ceremonially impressing on him the 
duty of following the principles of those for 
whom the stuff was originally provided. 

“Indoctrination was successful in every 
case except one, Senator GORDON ALLorTT, of 
Colorado, refused to sneeze. No matter how 
much snuff he sniffed he either would not 
or could not sneeze, Just what this means 
doctrinally I have never been able to find 
out. Physically it is unique. 

“When I left I draped the shoulders of 
Senator Keating with the mantle of freshman 
Republican indoctrination but learned to my 
sorrow that he had not at all times and 
with all candidates fulfilled his responsibili- 
ties. He, alas, no longer is to be seen on the 
Senate floor except as a privileged ex-Sen- 
ator like myself. 

“This is the full story of the senatorial 
snuffboxes so far as I am concerned, though 
you are right in saying that I insisted on 
the material being kept fresh and snuffable. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“RALPH E. FLANDERS.” 


Why Are We in Southeast Asia? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received an editorial from Mr. Harry 
F. Guggenheim, president and publisher 
of Newsday, one of the Nation's leading 
dailies, which I should like to call to the 
attention of this august body. Newsday’s 
position is in consonance with mine and I 
am happy to see the leadership they 
have displayed in bringing our aims in 
southeast Asia to the attention of the 
people of Long Island. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following edi- 
torial: 

Way Are WE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA? 

Recently a highly respected and patriotic 
Senator, ERNEST GRUENING, Democrat, of 
Alaska, said: “All of southeast Asia is not 
worth the life of one American boy.” The 
life of an American boy is precious so is 
the life of any boy the world over. 

From the beginning of time animals, in- 
cluding humans, have destroyed each other. 
The futility of such destruction is apparent, 
especially to such enlightened human beings 
as Senator GruENING. He, however, qualifies 
his position by implying that there may be 
places where Americans should fight—but 
not in southeast Asia. There are some who 
believe that life is so precious that it must 
never be subjected to loss in battle. Others 
believe that there is one cause worth fight- 
ing for, and that is to preserve existence as 
freemen. Most Americans are willing and 
ready to fight for their freedom. 

Are we fighting for freedom in Vietnam? 
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The world today is half slave under the 
tyranny of dominating war lords 
communism. It is free only in the democ- 
racies of free enterprise. The material and 
spiritual wealth of the world lies outside 
communism's domain. 

The dictators who dominate the lands of 
communism exhort and drive their people 
to plunder the free world. They want to 
communize the entire world—‘“a demand by 
the sick that the healthy be cured.” Khru- 
shchev once said: “We shall bury you.” 
China's Mao holds: "There is no such thing 
as peaceful coexistence.” 

Assuming that Communist world leaders 
would destroy us if they could, how does that 
justify our fighting in Vietnam 8,000 miles 
from our homeland? 

To preserve our continental United States 
we need allies and strong military bases for 
our survival, We have protection for our 
Atlantic coast washed by a great ocean whose 
waters join us with our allies in the free 
world. Our Pacific coast is washed by waters 
joined to our enemies of the Communist 
world. In these waters we have strong ad- 
vance island bases and allies for the protec- 
tion of the Pacific frontier. Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Japan, and Na- 
tionalist China are at our side. Their good- 
will and their lands are avallable for our 
common defenses, 


The Future of Lumber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
problems facing the west coast lumber 
industry were analyzed in an article 
published in the monthly review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 
Although our domestic lumber industry 
is faced with severe competitive pres- 
sures, the Federal Reserve bank analy- 
sis does not discount its future prospects 
for growth and expansion. The article 
emphasizes that efficient elements in the 
western lumber industry promise to 
maintain a healthy position, through 
better utilization and increased process- 
ing of timber. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lumeper: Our on A Lime? 

The West long has been the dominant 
lumber-producing region in the Nation. 
Nowhere in the world is there concentrated 
on such a relatively small area of forest land 
such a rich reservoir of old-growth timber. 
Yet, despite its wealth in raw material and 
its strong production record, the western 
lumber industry has faced a number of 
severe challenges over the last decade. Beset 
by strong and growing competition from 
other producers (foreign and domestic) and 
from other building materials (wood and 
nonwood), the industry has seen prices fall, 
employment decline, and hundreds of small 
mills go out of business. But current efforts 
to improve lumber’s position—along with the 
trend toward greater integration with the 
pulp and paper and plywood industries—offer 
hope that the western forest products com- 
plex will yet reach new heights of production 
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and profit. (The lumber industry, the sector 
emphasized in the following discussion, is 
composed of those firms in convert- 
ing logs inte rough and finished lumber.) 


FROM MAINE TO PUGET SOUND 


The birth of the western lumber industry 
came on the heels of the eastern industry's 
decline, Lumbering grew up with the coun- 
try, naturally reaching its first peak of ac- 
tivity in the populous colonies along the 
Atlantic coast (particularly Maine) and then 
spreading inward as settlements moved back 
from the coastline. By 1870, the Lake States 
(with Michigan in the forefront) replaced 
the Northeast as the leading producing 
region. 

Yet, by the turn of the century, Great 
Lakes lumbermen had almost depleted the 
stands in that region and had begun search- 
ing for new forest reserves. The Southern 
States constituted the next obvious target for 
development, but lumbermen also began to 
turn toward the vast frontiers of virgin tim- 
ber in the Pacific Northwest. Of course, they 
had heard about big stands of timber that 


would cut 300,000 feet to the tree, but they 


had set them aside as bunkhouse myths. 
But one look was sufficient to dispel the 
myths, and soon the lumbering families 
whose names had become famous in Maine 
and in the Saginaw and on the upper Missis- 
sippi were establishing saw and planing mills 
on Puget Sound, in Grays Harbor, and along 
the Columbia River. 

The Census of 1910 impressively demon- 
strated the rising importance of both the 
South and the West. But while the South’s 
relatiye position has since declined, the West 
has achieved a position of dominance. 
Twelfth District States, which accounted for 
17 percent of a record national production 
of 45 billion board feet in 1910, raised their 
share to 55 percent of total production of 
$3 billion board feet in 1962. (The western 
industry is a softwoods industry; in fact, 
district States accounted for over 68 per- 
cent of the Nation’s softwoods production in 
1962.) 

The relative positions of the major pro- 
ducing States shifted after the region’s rise 
to prominence. In 1938, Oregon moved 
ahead of Washington to become the Nation's 
leading producer; today, it accounts for 
nearly one-fourth of the industry’s total out- 
put. California surpassed W. n dur- 
ing the 1940's to become the second highest 
producer, and it presently accounts for about 
15 percent of national production. Wash- 
ington's output has declined drastically over 
the past quarter-century, so that it now 
supplies only 11 percent of the national 
total. Idaho, meanwhile, has moved stead- 
ily up to fourth position, with about 5 per- 
cent of the total. 

TIMBER AND MORE TIMBER 


The district’s dominant position, not only 
as a producer of lumber but as a producer 
of other forest products as well, is based on 
its great reservoir of virgin timber. Although 
the region embraces only 17 percent, or some 
87,250 acres, of total U.S. commercial for- 
est land, it holds 55 percent of the Nation's 
total footage of sawtimber. The heaviest 
part of this stand is located in Oregon and 
Washington, which in themselves contain 35 
percent of the Nation's sawtimber—primarily 
in the Douglas-fir region west of the Cas- 
cade Mountains and the ponderosa pine re- 
gion east of the Cascades, 


This heavy density of sawtimber is attrib- 
utable to the concentration of old-growth 
timber in district States. The mammoth size 
of western trees, in turn, helps the regional 
industry utilize larger sawmills and more 
modern equipment than are in operation 
elsewhere. In 1962, about 72 percent of 
western production was supplied by 373 mills, 
each producing 15 million board feet or 
more. In the East, a similar percentage of 
output was supplied by 30,300 mills, each 
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producing less than 5 million board feet an- 
nuall 


y- 

On the other hand, a substantial part of 
the district’s sawtimber is not immediately 
available for conversion into forest products 
because of forest management policies. Al- 
most 60 percent of the forest area is owned 
and managed by the Federal Government, 
about 5 percent by State and local jurisdic- 
tions, and most of the remainder by commer- 
cial forest interests. Much of the publicly 
owned timberland is operated on a sus- 
tained-yield basis, in which the annual 
allowable harvest and sale of timber is limited 
to an amount roughly equivalent to the 
annual growth, Thus, a more or less even 
flow of timber is available for marketing 
from public lands each year. 

PROBLEMS IN BUNYAN LAND 

On the basis of that resource foundation, 
western lumbermen have amassed a substan- 
tial record of growth, but their record none- 
theless has masked a number of problems 
that have arisen in the last decade. During 
the first 50 years of its history, the district 
lumber industry registered tremendous gains 
in production—gains which contrasted 
markedly with the one-fifth decline in na- 
tional production during that period. But 
district production later began to taper off; 
in fact, despite the record level achieved in 
1959, annual district output in the last half 
decade has failed to exceed the 18 billion 
board feet average recorded In the preceding 
5-year period. This performance, and de- 
clining output elsewhere, depressed national 
output by 10 percent over the decade, to 
34 billion board feet in 1963. (Lumber out- 
put and consumption both increased in 1964, 
but still remained below most earlier postwar 
peaks.) 

This disappointing production recard has 
reflected postwar developments in the resi- 
dential construction field. Housing, after 
all, normally accounts for 40 percent of lum- 
ber consumption, while other construction 
accounts for almost as great a share of the 
total. 

As construction rose in the early postwar 
period to meet the pent-up housing demand, 
the number of nonfarm starts rose to 1.4 
million in 1950—50 percent above the peak 
rate attained in the 1920’s—and lumber con- 
sumption rose correspondingly. But in 1963, 
when housing starts rose to a new peak of 
1.6 million, lumber consumption remained 
below all its earlier postwar peaks. 

Part of the explanation for this sluggish- 
ness lies in the changing character of the 
housing market. In particular, the quantity 
of lumber consumed at a given level of con- 
struction has been declining because of the 
increasing importance of multifamily dwell- 
ing units—which utilize only about one- 
third as much lumber per unit as single- 
family dwellings—and because of the in- 

use of substitute materials for lum- 
ber, To aggravate the situation, the decline 
in consumption of domestically produced 
lumber has been even more severe than the 
decline in total consumption because of 
the rising portion of the market supplied by 
foreign (mostly Canadian) producers. Over 
the last dozen years, imports have risen 
steadily from 5 to 16 percent of the market, 
and consumption of domestic lumber in 1963 
ently was 14 percent below the 1950 
level and 10 percent less than in 1959, Prices 
meanwhile have reflected these downward 
pressures; in 1963, the wholesale price index 
for lumber stood 3 percent below its 1951 
level and 6 percent below the 1959 figure. 
NEW HOUSING, NEW MATERIALS 

The extensive displacement of lumber by 
substitute materials undoubtedly has be- 
come a crucial problem. Plywood, hardboard, 
particleboard, insulation board, and certain 
paperboards—along with nonwood products 
such as metals, plastics, and brick—compete 
with softwood in many of its important uses. 
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The contrast between the trend in lumber 
production and the trend in these other 
sheet materials dramatically illustrates the 
changing product mix. While lumber pro- 
duction declined 9 percent between 1950-and 
1963, softwood plywood shot up by an explo- 
sive 272 percent, hardboard by 157 percent, 
and insulating board by 23 percent. 

Lumber has declined in the forest products 
mix despite an Improvement In its price posl- 
tion relative to all of its major competitors 
except plywood. Substantial production in- 
creases And consequent downward price pres- 
sures have been evident in the plywood in- 
dustry—and have contributed to plywood's 
inroads into lumber's traditional markets. 
This price situation, however, has been 
unique. Prices of construction materials 
generally have moved upward; such compet- 
ing materials as structural steel, brick, port- 
land cement, building board, gypsum prod- 
ucts, and metal sash all have risen relative 
to lumber. 

Obviously, then, raw material prices alone 
cannot fully explain lumber's displacement. 
Comparative costs of installation also have 
been an important consideration. Most not- 
ably, lumber has found it difficult to compete 
in view of the labor savings made possibie 
by plywood, gypsum, board, sheetrock, and 
other sheet materials for wall sheathing and 
subfiooring. 

Noncost considerations have also played 
an important part in lumber's competitive 
problems. Other industries have tended to 
develop stronger programs in the fields of 
research, development, trade promotion, and 
marketing. For one reason, lumber is far 
less concentrated than any other major In- 
dustry—its 20 largest firms account for a 
smaller share of total shipments than the 
top 4 in each of the other major indus- 
trial categories—and thus it encounters dif- 
ficulties In marshaling resources for deyel- 
opmental and promotional work. 

For the same reason, lumber enterprises are 
commonly in no position to maintain large- 
scale research facilities. About half of the 
research undertaken today in lumber and 
lumber products is financed by a handful of 
large firms, and most of the remainder is 
spent by associations and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Firms engaged in producing ply- 
‘wood, pulp and paper, and various building 
boards have a much stronger record in re- 
search and development and in trade promo- 
tion, largely because of the very large size of 
a number of corporations in those competing 
fields. 

CANADA RULES THE WAVES 

Rising imports pose perhaps an even 
greater problem for the industry today. 
Lumber imports expanded fivefold between 
1947 and 1963, and now account for almost 
16 percent of the U.S. market. Canada has 
accounted for more than 95 percent of total 
imports over the past decade; the remainder, 
almost entirely pine, has come from Mexico 
and South America. 

In recent years, this country has taken at 
least three-fourths of Canada’s lumber ex- 
ports. Since 1959, in fact, Canada has sold 
more south of the border than in its own 
home market. Most of these shipments 
haye been common construction grades of 
spruce, Douglas-fir, and hemlock from the 
coastal and interior regions of British Co- 
lumbia, which In effect are northern exten- 
sions of producing regions lying in the 
United States, For the most part, British 
Columbia producers are as favorably located 
with respect to U.S. markets as are their 
competitors in the Pacific Northwest, 

One segment of the Canadian trade has 
grown extremely rapidly—waterborne ship- 
ments from British Columbia to the Atlantic 
Coast, These imports compete directly with 
water shipments from west coast mills. A 
decade ago, about three-quarters of this 
trade originated in Washington, Oregon, and 
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California, and about one-quarter in British 
Columbia; by 1963 these proportions were 
almost reversed. This significant turnabout 
Can be traced to several cost disadvantages 
faced by district mills: first, substantially 
higher costs of loading and water transport; 
second, higher stumpage prices as a result 
of a complex timber-supply situation exist- 
ing here; and third, a marketing disadvan- 
tage resulting from the devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar. 


JONES ACT AND DEVALUATION 


A major cost differential has developed on 
Waterborne cargo shipments. Under provi- 
sions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920— 
the Jones Act—intercoastal shipments of 
U.S. lumber must move in American-flag 
Vessels. Canadian lumber, on the other 
hand, may be shipped to this country in 
foreign-fing vessels—and, since 1957, charter 
Tates paid by Canadians have been some 
$5.50 to $12 lower per thousand board 
Teet than the conference rate established by 
domestic carriers, Moreover, loading charges 
tor lumber at Pacific Northwest ports have 
recently run about $3 per thousand board 
feet higher than at British Columbia ports. 

Domestic mills have also been hampered 
by the considerable premium which they 
must pay for public sawtimber. The supply 
Of available public sawtimber in this coun- 
try is less than half that in British Colum- 
bia; in addition, this supply is inelastic in 
that it is limited basically to the allowable 
Cut and thus falls to respond to higher of- 
fered prices. Demand for public sawtimber 
Meanwhile has risen rapidly, partly as a re- 
sult of diminished private supplies and partly 
as a result of nonlumber utilization by other 
forest industries. Not surprisingly, then, 
domestic mills pay an average of $23 per 
thousand board feet of stumpage, while milis 
in British Columbia pay only one-third this 
amount. 

The devaluation of the Canadian dollar 
has also stimulated lumber shipments into 
this country. The Canadian exchange rate, 
Which declined from $1.04 to $0.95 between 
1959 and early 1962, was eventually pegged 
at $0.925 in May 1962. This devaluation has 
Meant a substantial drop in the price of 

lumber—a reduction of about $7 
Per thousand board feet of lumber, in terms 
Of American dollars. 
DECLINING INDUSTRY? 

In sum, the housing market has shifted 
4nd domestic lumber has been increasingly 
displaced by competitive materials and 

imports. Consequently, the lum- 
ber industry's position in the Western econ- 
Omy has suffered a substantial decline. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1947, for example, value 
added by sawmills and planing mills more 
than doubled in dollar terms, but the in- 
dustry's share of total manufacturing value 
added still declined from 17 to 12 percent. 
Then, in the postwar period, the industrys 
Position declined even more; in 1962, lum- 

r accounted for only 3 percent of value 
added in manufacturing. 

A similar decline has occurred in terms of 
employment. Between 1929 and 1962, the 
number of production workers in Western 
Sawmills and planing milis steadily 

129,000 to 68,000, thereby reducing the 
industry's contribution to total manufactur- 
ing employment from 25 to 6 percent. 

The seriousness of the problem has varied 
from State to State. Front-running Oregon, 

for instance, has been able to cushion the 
decline by virtue of the diversification of its 
forest economy. Oregon ranks first in the 
Nation not only in lumber but also in logs, 
Plywood, and particleboard; about two-thirds 
or the Nation’s plywood and more than one- 
fourth of its hardboard emanate from this 
tate, It stands high and is still climbing 
the output of pulp and paper, poles and 
Piling, fiberboard, and an imposing array of 
ther forest products. The rapid expansion 
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of other forest industries thus has been a 
tremendous boon to Oregon, to some extent 
offsetting the decline in her lumber indus- 
try. Between 1929 and 1962, Oregon's forest- 
products industries as a group increased 
their share of all manufacturing value added 
from 52 to 56 percent and increased their 
share of total employment from 55 to 58 
percent, despite lumber's decline. 

Washington's lumber industry meanwhile 
has suffered a more substantial decline. In 
1929, the industry occupied about the same 
position in that State's economy as it did in 
Oregon, accounting for roughly half of all 
manufacturing value added and employ- 
ment. By 1962, its share had receded to only 
5 percent of value added and 10 percent of 
employment. Washington’s plywood and 
pulp and paper industries grew in relative 
importance between 1929 and 1947, but each 
has since experienced a relative (although 
not absolute) decline. As a result, the con- 
tribution of all forest products industries to 
total value added in manufacturing dropped 
from 40 percent in 1947 to 20 percent in 1962. 

The lumber decline has been felt in other 
district States also. In fourth-ranking 
Idaho, where lumbering ranks second only 
to agriculture and where lumber's share of 
total manufacturing value added still ex- 
ceeds 30 percent, the impact has been widely 
felt. But in third-ranking California, where 
all forest products account only for 4 percent 
of manufacturing value added, the impact— 
while substantlal—has been less widespread. 

The western industry’s adaptation to in- 
creasingly competitive market conditions 
has been marked by the elimination of 
smaller units and the increasing importance 
of larger, more efficient units. Between 1939 
and 1947, the number of western sawmills 
jumped from 450 to 4,961, as small operators 
responded to higher prices resulting from the 
postwar housing demand for lumber and the 
removal of wartime price controls. But 
most of the newcomers failed to survive the 
postwar period. 

Between 1947 and 1962, the total number 
of mills declined by more than one-half, to 
2,214. Most of the dropouts were small mills 
producing less than 3 million board feet an- 
nually. In contrast, the number of mills 
with over 10 million board feet capacity 
actually increased, so that their share of the 
region's output rose from 66 to 81 percent. 
This drastic redistribution of production 
from small to larger, more modern, and more 
efficient mills reduced considerably the labor 
required for equivalent outputs of lumber, 
and it thus contributed substantially to the 
severity of the decline in mill employment 
compared with production. 

ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST 


Looking towards the future, most observers 
anticipate an expansion in lumber produc- 
tion as well as other forest products to 
meet the needs of a larger and more affluent 
population? One recent study—that of 
Guthrie and Armstrong—places national 
production in 1975 between 41 and 47 bil- 
lion board feet, with Western production ac- 
counting for 28 billion board feet, or 40 per- 
cent more than in 1960. 

Industry experts expect that expanding 
timber demand will result in increased 
stumpage prices, in higher lumber prices, 
and in continued substitution of competing 
materials. Lumber's competitive position 
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can be protected to some extent, however, 
through expansion and revamping of exist- 
ing facilities, expenditures for research and 
development, and massive advertising and 
field promotion. For example, lumber sizes 
and grades could be tallored to the require- 
ments of the industrialized house, made from 
factory machined and fitted parts, 

The possibilities of increasing the sale of 
northwest paper and paperboard in the 
western market are particularly promising, 
since this region (especially California) is 
deficient in its paper and board requirements 
and relies heavily on foreign imports. In one 
recent study, the West’s consumption of 
paper and paperboard was projected to rise 
85 percent between 1961 and 19752 Pros- 
pects for pulp are somewhat less ebullient 
but still favorable. Western sales of pulp 
are made primarily to nonintegrated paper 
mills and converters in the Northeast and 
Lake States, with smaller amounts going to 
the Southern States and California. The 
Pacific Northwest pulp mills are at a com- 
petitive disadvantage compared with Cana- 
dian and southern mills, because of higher 
transportation costs to the principal centers 
of consumption. The prospects for increas- 
ing exports are considered favorable, how- 
ever, particularly to such countries as Japan, 
Korea, and Australia. 

Plywood, the forest industry which has 
shown the most spectacular recent growth— 
a fivefold gain since 1950—may not be able 
to sustain such a rapid pace in future years. 
Among other reasons, plywood’s favorable 
price situation may not long continue, in 
view of upward pressures on the costs of 
peeler logs, labor, and equipment. On bal- 
ance, however, plywood's future looks quite 
bright. 

THE KEY TO GROWTH? 

Ii the projected growth of these other for- 
est industries is realized, lumber could face 
a tight supply squeeze. There need be no 
conflict, however, if the trend toward inte- 
gration of lumber, pulp and paper, and ply- 
wood operations continues. “Integrated 
utilization,” the use of a common log supply 
for producing two or more separate products, 
is part of the sweeping adjustment which 
the Western forest industries are undergoing 
to obtain economies in timber usage. In 
these operations, the plywood mills utilize 
high-grade Douglas-fir peelers, the sawmills 
obtain the bulk of the better grade logs, and 
Pulp and paper mills utilize hemlock and 
other species, the smaller stems, and the 
residues from plywood and lumber mill 
operations. 

The successful lumber mills of the future 
are likely to be characterized not only by 
integrated operations but also by better 
quality control, extensive use of chemical 
impregnation for preservation, and increased 
processing and fihishing operations, In this 
way, the efficient elements in the western 
lumber industry to maintain a 
healthy position in the Nation's overall 
economy. 


? John A. Guthrie and William Julo, “Some 
Economic Aspects of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry.“ (W. Northwest Pulp 
and Paper Association, 1963) 


Freedoms Foundation Honors Memphians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, the Free- 
doms Foundation of Valley Forge, Pa., 
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recently honored several individuals and 
institutions for their work on behalf of 
patriotism. 

Many of those honored were from 
Memphis, and I am happy to call the at- 
tention of the House to their worthwhile 
efforts. In these days when overzealous 
flag waving is all too common among 
some of our citizens, it is good to see an 
emphasis on the historical perspective of 
our American way of life. 

One of the truly great success stories 
of our times is the phenomenal growth of 
a Memphis-based chain of motels known 
as Holiday Inns. This great business 
enterprise started just a few years ago 
when two Memphis men—Kemmons 
Wilson and Wallace E. Johnson—had an 
idea and did something about it. 

From their one motel in Memphis, 
the firm is now the largest of its type 
in the world. 

Last year the president of the firm, 
Wallace Johnson, instituted a campaign 
throughout the motel chain to promote 
democracy. Since more than 50,000 
guests spend an average of 12 hours in 
Holiday Inns each night, he had an op- 
portunity to reach a huge audience 
through the firm’s magazine. 

Readers were asked to tell, in 50 words 
or less, just what freedom meant to them. 
The patriotic theme was carried out in 
the first prize—a trip to Washington, 
D.C. 

The winning entry was written by Miss 
Mary Carr of Enid, Okla. She wrote: 

To our freedoms, we must speak 
against injustice lest we lose the right of free 
speech, uphold the law lest we lose our rights 
under it, oppose violence lest we lose the 
right to assemble peaceably, and respect the 
beliefs of others lest we lose the right to be- 
lieve as we wish. 


For sponsoring this program Holiday 
Inns received a principal award in the 
general Americana category of the Free- 
doms Foundation competition. 

Four Memphis schools were also hon- 
ored. Manassas High School received a 
principal school award. George Wash- 
ington Honor Medals were awarded to 
Carver High School, St. Agnes Academy, 
and Trezevant High School. The Daily 
News, Memphis newspaper of business 
and legal news, received an honor cer- 
tificate award for its Law Day edition. 

The Commercial Appeal had four 
members of its staff honored with George 
Washington Honor Medals. The award 
winners were Calvin Alley for his car- 
toon, “For the Love of God, Wake Up”; 
Barney Sellers, for a photograph en- 
titled “Flag Care”; Robert Williams, for 
a photograph entitled “On His Mind”; 
and Guy Northrop, for an editorial en- 
titled “The People, 1787-1964.” 

This fine editorial, published on the 
177th anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution, is just as timely today. I 
would like to recommend it to my col- 
leagues. 

The editorial follows: 

THE PEOPLE, 1787-1964 

One hundred and seventy-seven years ago 
today the Constitution of the United States 
was signed. From its birth in agony it has 
led a life of struggle and pain, But the Con- 
stitution has survived. 

The independence of the original Ameri- 
can Colonies did not bring security. Eco- 
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nomic and international problems were 
enormous. Governments of the individual 
States were threatened with insurrections. 

But this country, like no other venturing 
out on the journey into nationhood, had 
great and wise men to lead it. They were 
men of fine education, men of means, men 
of vision and faith, and, most of all, men of 
almost limitless political skill. 

Yet being wise men, with the wit to ac- 
knowledge human frailty, they saw the need 
for a government that could embrace per- 
sons of all the levels in society without, in 
the process, leveling them all. They con- 
structed, therefore, a nation of law, not of 
men, They avoided the excesses of democ- 
racy by forming a republic. They carefully 
separated the powers of government into 
three divisions—legislative, executive, and 
judicial—and so limited the powers of each 
that it could not usurp the powers of the 
others, 

Those men who signed the document on 
September 17, 1787, were not satisfied with 
it. Each of them had compromised his be- 
liefs in some way. In secret session at the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia, 
they had argued and debated for 3144 months 
before reaching tenuous agreement, 

Mere hours before the ceremony of sign- 
ing, words and phrases were being rewritten. 

But when all was said and done, the Dele- 
gates signed. In a message addressed to 
George Washington, President of the Con- 
vention, Dr. Benjamin Franklin spoke what 
must be represented the feeling of most of 
the Delegates. 

“I confess,” sald Franklin, “there are sey- 
eral parts of this Constitution which Ido not 
at present approve, but Iam not sure I shall 
never approve them: For having lived long I 
have experienced many instances of being 
obliged by better information or fuller con- 
sideration, to change opinions even on im- 
portant subjects, which I once thought right 
but found to be otherwise. In these senti- 
ments, sir, I agree to this Constitution with 
all its faults, if they are such; because I 
think a general government necessary for 
us, and there Is no form of government but 
what may be a blessing to the people if well 
administered * * * I doubt too whether any 
other convention we can obtain will be able 
to make a better Constitution.” 

In the autumn of that year 1787 General 
Washington wrote a letter to a friend in 
which he said: “The Constitution that Is 
submitted (to the States for ratification) is 
not free from imperfections—but there are 
as few radical defects in it as could well be 
expected, considering the heterogeneous 
mass of which the Convention was composed, 
and the diversity of interests that are to be 
attended to. As a constitutional door is 
opened for future amendments and altera- 
tions, I think it would be wise in the people 
to accept what is offered to them.” 

So it was written, “We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union.” 

Union was necessary. The Articles of Con- 
federation had been too weak, too imperfect, 
to accomplish a national purpose. The 13 
States were jealous of one another. The 
common men threatened to overthrow the 
men of estate who constituted the various 
State governments. These leaders, State 
loyalists all, drew together and built a rock 
on which to stand in strength. 

By their signing of this Constitution 177 
years ago a revolution was changed into a 
Federal Government. And because Federal 
power was feared by the very men who or- 
dained it, they wrote into the Constitution 
the safeguards, the checks and balances, 
which have permitted tt to survive years of 
attack, corrosion and erosion, a civil war, 
and human deceit. 

This Constitution, a covenant among the 
various States, is the base on which stands 
the most powerful nation in the world today. 
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True, its battles are not done. The struggle 
to centralize power and make men supreme 
over law goes on. But the Nation resists. 
The people fight back—because they haye 
something to fight for. 

The mighty pursuit of “a more perfect 
Union" has become a battle to preserve the 
original meaning and purpose of the Consti- 
tution, for its enemies are many and they 
reside in high places. 

Like Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, 
Mason, Randolph, Morris, Pinckney, Paterson, 
Gerry, Dickinson, and the other. Delegates 
who framed the Constitution, Americans to- 
day cry out loud and clear against the ex- 
cesses which would destroy what made a 
nation. 

In an urgent voice, the people insist on a 
Federal Government that rejects tyranny, 
and separates power. And this must be, to 
safeguard justice and tranquility, to provide 
common defense, to promote general welfare, 
and to “secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” 


Eighteen Years of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11,1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in ap- 
proaching the subject of new foreign aid 
authorizations and appropriations, it 
will be well for the Members of the 
House of Representatives to give close 
attention and due respect to the most 
thoughtful advice available. My atten- 
tion has been called to a significant edi- 
torial appearing in the Chicago Daily 
News issue of Monday, February 22, 
1965. I am inserting this editorial in 
the ConcressionaL Record with the hope 
that it will evoke the careful considera- 
tion of the members of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee as well as the en- 
tire House membership. 

The editorial follows: 

EIGHTEEN YEARS OF FOREIGN Am 

Congress is about to get down to critical 
consideration of President Johnson's $3.4 
billion foreign ald request. Listening to the 
mutterings around the world, one might al- 
most conclude that whatever we proffer to 
our friends and neighbors will be accepted as 
insulting, demeaning, and bullying. 

Item: In Uganda a jeering mob last week 
ripped the U.S. flag from the Embassy and 
tore it to shreds. 

Item: In Kenya demonstrators milled 
through the streets with banners reading: 
“The best Yankee is a dead one.” 

Item: Tanzania charged the United States 
with being a bully and expelicd two U.S. 
diplomats for subversive activities. 

Item: A mob of 20,000 Indonesians tried 
to march on the U.S. Embassy in Djakarta- 
They burned President Johnson and Uncle 
Sam in effigy. 

Item: Malagasy's President charged the 
United States with “stinginess and lack of 
foresight" in its ald program to Malagasy 
and other African states. 

And this, of course, is not to mention 
President Nasser’s recent invitation to take 
our aid and go jump in the lake, or for that 
matter little Panama's 1964 charge of aggres- 
sion based partly on the fact that the United 


tion of our assistance from its intended pur- 
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Pose was cited recently by Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, who pointed to the billion and more 
dollars sent South Vietnam as a “pretty hor- 
Tible example” of foreign ald getting out of 
Control and being squandered. 

The evidence suggests overwhelmingly 
that a turning point is at hand in our role 
as universal benefactor; that after almost 18 
Years in that role, a comprehensive reexami- 
Ration is in order. 

The fact is the United States has 
bought neither friendship nor allegiance 
With its aid money—and our main mistake 
was probably in ever supposing that these 

purchasable. We have reaped instead 
the instinctive resentment of debtors toward 
Creditors, poor toward rich, plus the abiding 
Suspicion that we were plotting (in the time- 
honored manner of white people) to enmesh 
them in some grand imperialistic scheme. 
lately, a touch of frosting has been added 
to the cake: the habit-born attitude that 
helping the poorer nations was our duty and 
that we really had no choice in the matter. 

Probably a good case can be made for this 
duty concept. But surely a parallel duty is 
to husband our strength and apply it for 
What we conceive to be in the best interests 
Of the purposes we deem to be paramount. 

One way of bringing this about, as sug- 
Bested by Fuisricut, is to separate economic 
from military aid. The effectiveness of the 
latter can be best Judged by the Defense De- 
Partment; the Secretary of State is surely 
Rot the best judge of how many guns or 

bing planes are needed in a given place 
at a given time. 

As for economic aid, the Government 
Might take a leaf from Hans J. Morgen- 
thau’s book. “Why should we not admit,” 

demands, “that American foreign policy 
been generally hardheaded and practical, 
and at times ruthless?” ‘That has been the 
Way with all nations, and it 18 still the way. 
As there are bums and beggars,” he con- 
tinues, “so are there bum and beggar na- 
." Why not treat them as such, doling 
Out our aid when it will help achieve a spe- 
cific objective, withholding our ald when 
is scant prospect of such achievement, 
Withdrawing our aid when that purpose is 
achieved? 

Perhaps Morgenthau's philosophy would 

ve precluded the Marshall plan itself, with 
te undeniably rich yield; perhaps not. 

But the Marshall plan is long past, and 
the world has emerged into a new era of 

y rich nations and many poor ones, and 
of many currents of global policy running 
in many directions. The United States can 
Still be imaginative and generous, aware that 
allies who serve us best are not necessarily 

who slavishly follow our policies and 
ple. 

But we serve no good purpose by pouring 

down a hundred global ratholes. We 
Will serve a far better purpose by deciding 
in each case what we want to accomplish 
and whether, in normal course, it can be 
Accomplished with what we're willing to 
end. If that yardstick is applied to Mr, 
Johnson’s current aid proposals, it may be 
just possible to lop a few hundred million 
Of the barebones budget and still sacrifice 
nothing important. 


Attacking the Problems of the Spanish- 
Speaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 
IN THE HOUSE 5 
Thursday, March 11,1965 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, during 
this time when we are making great 
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strides toward the Great Society I feel 
that it is incumbent upon me to bring 
to the attention of this body the prob- 
lems and the aspirations of the Spanish- 
speaking population in our country, not 
only because of my own heritage, but be- 
cause as a Member of Congress it is my 
duty to be aware and cause others to be 
aware of all peoples throughout our land. 

The U.S. Senate is blessed with having 
as a Member a man who symbolizes the 
pinnacle of success and achievement to 
the Spanish-speaking citizen in the 
United States. He is the Honorable Jo- 
SEPH M. MONTOYA. 

Because of his keen awareness and 
ability to articulate about the need to 
attack the problems of the Spanish- 
speaking, I would like to share with you 
the remarks that Senator Montoya made 
before the San Francisco Press Club, 
Friday, March 5, 1965. 

His remarks follow: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE JOSEPH M. MON- 
Toya, BEFORE THE SAN FRANCISCO PRESS 
CLUB, Famay, Mancn 5, 1965 
Ladies and gentlemen; I am delighted to 

be here with you tonight in this beautiful 

old city with the beautiful Spanish name and 

Spanish traditions. It makes me feel at 

home. 

I am grateful to the Spanish-Speaking 
Citizens’ Foundation for inviting me to come 
and to tell you of some of the problems which 
beset your fellow Americans whose native 
tongue is Spanish. 

The Citizens’ Foundation has joined with 
similar groups throughout the Southwest in 
an effort to raise the cultural level and the 
standard of living of my fellow Spanish- 

g Americans, and I am delighted to 
lend their cause all the help that I can. 

So let us put away the black cat for tonight 
because this is a story which needs to be 
told. You of the press, radio, and television 
can render a great service, for the Spanish- 
speaking citizens of this country are truly 
a forgotten minority. 

The press can help us in our efforts by 
alerting the community at large to the need 
for uncovering the great human resources 
which are going to waste. Help us to help 
those of the Spanish tongue to stop eroding 
their talents. - 

The press has always taken up the cudgels 
for the underprivileged and the economically 
deprived. I hope that when I finish tonight, 
you will see that here is a cause which merits 
your crusading zeal. 

Without your help, the work of the Span- 

ish-Speaking Foundation cannot succeed. 

Without your help, they cannot rebuild the 

confidence of Spanish citizens nor 

will they be able to draw forth the new lead- 
ers who are so necessary for a harvest of 
better citizenship. 

My purpose tonight is to outline some of 
the problems which beset the Spanish lan- 
guage minority in this country, and to sug- 
gest some solutions. Many of the solutions, 
I may add, are embodied in the program of 


your own citizens’ foundation under the 


leadership of Judge Ames and President 
Sante. 

Public recognition of the severe handicaps 
of the Spanish-speaking American minori- 
ties in this country is long overdue. 

Just why the great problems of this group 
should be sò Invisible to the Anglo majority 
is an intriguing mystery which need not con- 
cern us too much here. Perhaps it is simply 
that we have always been here, and have 
blended too thoroughly into the landscape. 

We of Spanish blood were settling New 
Mexico a generation before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock. 

Every schoolboy in California knows your 
own great State was discovered by the Span- 
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jard Cabrillo only 50 years after Columbus 
discovered America, 

The historic debt of California—like every 
Other State in the Southwest—to the early 
Spanish adventurers and settlers is shown 
in the place names which cover your State. 

(And I must say in passing that I am 
pleased that the Spanish pronunciation has 
survived so well in California. No one here 
says San Joes, unless he has just arrived, 
and San Jacinto has never become San Ja- 
cinto.) 

But in spite of all the manifestations of 
Spanish culture, the present-day Spanish- 
speaking American citizens of this region are 
the most disadvantaged minority to be found 
anywhere in the 50 States. Governor Brown 
has done a tremendous job in alleviating 
some of the conditions. 

Let me describe the picture for you statis- 
tically. 

First of all, this is primarily an urban 
problem. Like all other groups in the United 
States, the Spanish-speaking Americans are 
more and more becoming city dwellers, and 
that means that the major attack on their 
problems must be urban oriented. The 1960 
census counted almost 3½ million Spanish 
and Mexican Americans in California, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 

Of that total, only about one-quarter lived 
in the countryside. The rest were classified 
as urban. California has the largest Span- 
ish-speaking American population—1,426,- 
000—and almost all of these people live in 
cities. Just a little over 200,000 are classi- 
fied as rural. 

Texas is close behind In the total, with 
1,418,000, and surprising though it may 
3 theirs is largely an urban population 

Even my own State of New Mexico has 
more city dwelling Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans, 155,000 to 99,000, though as you can 
see the percentages are much closer to even. 

An important indicator of the standard 
of living is housing, so let us examine some 
of the Census Bureau's housing statistics. 
In San Francisco, 10 percent of the Spanish- 
speaking Americans’ housing was classed as 
“deteriorated,” compared to 6.3 percent of 
that of the so-called Anglos. 

In Santa Barbara, 35 percent was de- 
terlorated, against 5 percent for the Anglos. 

And so it goes, in city after city through- 
out the Southwest. 

Most shocking are the statistics on educa- 
tional attainment. 

In Bakersfield, almost 36 percent of the 
Spanish-speaking population over 25 years 
of age has less than 4 years of schooling. 
Only 17 percent finished high school. 

The figures are similar for Stockton, Fres- 
no, El Paso, Galveston, and Pueblo, Colo. 

Spanish-speaking Americans have less edu- 
cation than any other ethnic group. In 
Texas, 52 percent have less than a fourth 
grade education. ` 

Here in California, a State which rightl 
claims one of the best educational 
in the country, one-fourth of your Spanish- 
speaking citizens have less than a fourth 
grade education. f 

Until very recently, there was little sign 
that the situation was improving. 

Dropout rates were going up instead of 
down. In 1 year, from 1960 to 1961, the 
dropout rate at one high school in Los An- 
geles increased by 214 percent—to the point 
where 20 percent of the youngsters were 
quitting school before they finished. 

There are a number of reasons for this 
tragic educational picture, but the biggest 
one is language. We Spanish. 
Americans are rightfully proud of our lan- 
guage, and most of us want to preserve it 
along with the rest of our Latin culture. 

But there can be no doubt that it has 
created barriers which so far we have not 
been able to cross successfully. 

Teachers don't understand how hard it is 
to try to learn both a new language and new 
ideas at the same time. 
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It has been an article of faith among most 
educators that there should be no other 
basic language in our schools but English. 
Many schools had rules against Spanish- 
speaking children speaking Spanish on the 
school grounds. 

About 6 years ago, a woman social scien- 
tist named Margaret Clark did a remarkable 
study of the Spanish-speaking Americans in 
a section of San Jose known as Sal si Puedes. 

And incidentally, if you don't think Span- 
ish-speaking Americans have a sense of 
humor, let me translate Sal si Puedes; 

It means, Get out if you can.“ 

In one section of the book she wrote about 
these people, Dr. Clark described the prob- 
lems of a boy named Frank, a student in San 
Jose. It is so clear a picture of what can 
happen that I want to read it to you: 

“During his first year in school, Frank had 
difficulties with English. He found it very 
hard to learn both a new language and the 
things his teacher tried to teach him. 

“He spoke English fairly well at the end of 
his first year in school, but had not learned 
his lessons well enough to be passed to the 
second grade, - 

“Frank was discouraged * * *. Things 
and people and stories that Anglo children 
had learned about before they started to 
school, Frank knew nothing about it. It 
was a long time before he could figure out 
what a jack-o’-lantern was and what it had 
to do with the Feast of All Saints, 

“Although Frank had heard his parents 
and grandparents discuss the way the holi- 
day was celebrated in Mexico, never once had 
anyone mentioned a pumpkin cut to re- 
semble a face. 

“The American cultural tradition was 80 
much a part of life for Frank's Anglo teacher 
and fellow students that they scarcely 
thought of it, but it was a vast store of 
knowledge that Prank had to learn slowly 
and by inference. 

“But somehow he completed junior high 
school and entered James Lick High. Many 
of his friends had become discouraged and 
dropped out, 

“In high school, Frank discovered for the 
first time what it meant to be a Mexican- 
American boy in a school society dominated 
by Anglo students and teachers. Anglo stu- 
dents of his age often drove cars, wore good 
clothes, had spending money, and were a 
year or two ahead of him in school. 

“Now 16 and in his first year of high 
school, Frank wants nothing so much as to 
quit school and go to work. He see no 
future for him in school, and is not con- 
vinced that graduating from high school will 
help him to get a better job. 

“It seems likely that this will be Frank’s 
last year of formal schooling.” 

And so ends Dr. Clark's little story of 
one boy and his education. 

I think she makes it very plain that the 
language barrier is at the root of Frank's 
problem. There are other factors, of course, 
but it began with language, the key to all 
understanding. 

And at iong last, our educational system 
is beginning to realize that people whose 
native tongue is Spanish cannot learn by 
the same methods as those who grow up 
speaking English. 

English is now being taught in many 
schools in the first grade as a foreign lan- 
guage. As more and more teachers come 
to recognize the special problems of Spanish- 
speaking youngsters, I am sure the level of 
scholastic achievement by this group will 
also increase. 

New Mexico is the one State in the South- 
west which has always had a large number 
of teachers whose native language was Span- 
ish, and the teaching of English is much 
easier there. 

Another promising new approach to this 
problem was described in a recent issue of 
the Federal Office of Education's journal. 
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Maybe I shouldn't say new because the 
system was worked out during World War IL 
to train translators, but it is only now sifting 
down to public education. 

This is the system known as audiolingual, 
and the idea is simply this: 

The Spanish-speaking youngster is first 
taught to speak , not to write it. 
Audiolingists believe that language is first of 
all for spoken communication. 

Once the student has mastered the spoken 
tongue, he can easily learn to read and write 
it. 

As the author of this article points out, 
“The modern linguist does not reject the 
native tongue or dialect of his students. We 
should leave the student’s language alone 
and teach him a second idiom as if it were 
& foreign tongue. 

“But his native language is vitally impor- 
tant to him in maintaining social accept- 
ability. 

“Certain of our young men need to be able 
to communicate properly in the employment 
office without losing their status in the pool- 
room.” 

This story points up one of the most in- 
teresting things about Spanish-speaking 
Americans. I believe that_we are unique 
among all the ethnic groups which make up 
this Nation in being able to preserve so much 
of our old ways. 

Clinging exclusively to Spanish as our 
native tongue has been a disadvantage to us, 
as I have shown, but I believe that better 
times are head. 

There is, I hope and believe, growing ač- 
ceptance for the concept of a pluralistic 
society. I believe there is a chance that we 
Spanish-speaking Americans will be able to 
save the best from our old ways and blend 
it with the best from the Anglo way of life. 

Earlier in this discussion, I singled out 
Texas as doing a particularly bad educational 
job among its Spanish-American youth. 

Now I'd like to tell you the other side. 
Texas has developed what I believe is a really 
fresh approach to the problem of educating 
the children of migrant farmworkers. 

Once again, we are talking largely about 
Spanish-speaking children. 

Several districts in the Rio Grande Valley 
with large migrant populations are trying out 
this new system. Essentially, it proceeds on 
the theory that a short, crammed course is 
better than none at all. 

Children get 9 months of school in 6 
months. They start school at 8 and go until 
5, from November to May, with no vacations. 

‘Texas school officials admit that this is no 
solution to the problems of migrant work- 
ers—as such—but they feel they've found a 
way to give the children a chance. Mecha- 
nization of agriculture is increasing at a 
rapid rate, and Today's migrant child will 
be tomorrow's displaced person because of 
mechanization unless something is done 
now.” 

Here on the west coast, there are many 
new programs planned or starting. 

I can tell you that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity will soon make grants of over 
$1 million to local agencies in California and 
other States for new services to migrant 
workers. In addition to education, there will 


be programs for job retraining and better 


health. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity is also 
having considerable success in its efforts to 
reverse the school dropout trend through the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps programs. The 
Stockton school district is sponsoring one 
such program. 

One of the biggest programs of this kind in 
the country is in Los Angeles, where the 
Youth Opportunity Board was given a grant 
of $2.7 million to encourage the retraining 
and further education of disadvantaged teen- 
age boys. 

So you can see that we are making prog- 
ress. Politically, Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
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cans are finally awakening to the power of 
the ballot in their rights. 

My own State of New Mexico was for many 
years the only one where Spanish-speaking 
Americans had real political influence. But 
great strides have been made in both Call- 
fornia and Texas in recent years. 

Here in San Francisco, your citizen's foun- 
dation—and other groups, I am sure—aré 
attacking the problems of the Spanish- 

American on many fronts. 

Night schools to teach English to adults 
haye been established, and a free job service 
has been founded. The foundation is work- 
ing with dropouts and in education of youth. 

I commend their programs to your atten- 
tion and your support. They are moving 
ahead in the finest tradition of American 


‘social action. With your support, they will 


show the way to a better life for many of 
your fellow citizens. 
I thank you, 


Need for Immigration Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the res- 
olution on immigration, adopted by the 
National Lutheran Council at its 47th 
annual meeting, deserves the attention 
of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It indicates a clear under- 
standing of the need for immigration re- 
form and the need for a law which is 
based on justice and humanitarianism, 
as well as a complete awarenesss of how 
the administration bill would attain 
those ends. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION 


Whereas the National Lutheran Council 
has consistently expressed hope that Con- 
gress will establish immigration laws "just 
to all and ministering most truly to the pub- 
lic welfare,” and 

Whereas the National Lutheran Council 
has stated its “firm conviction that the ex- 
isting immigration legislation has severe 
shortcomings, as a result of which neither 
traditional Christian humanitarianism nor 
enlightened self-interest are adequately ex- 
hibited,” and has expressed hope that Con- 
gress will “seek a Just and workable substi- 
tute for the national origins quota system. 
and 

Whereas the statement “Immigration Pol- 
icy: Moral Issues and the National Interest, 
endorsed by the National Lutheran Coun 
at its meeting on February 4, 1960, com- 
mended for study and consideration thé 
following five possible objectives as the bo 
of a revised U.S. immigration law: 

1. To supply our permanent population 
with a steady proportion of newcomers who 
have chosen the United States as their new 
homeland and who can impart to their 
American neighbors an understanding of the 
cultures, attitudes, and interests of other 
races and peoples of the world. 

2. To assume the U.S. proper share of in- 
ternational responsibility for the resettle- 
ment of refugees and of other persons W“ 
gently in need of the compassionate haven 
of a new homeland. 

3. To facilitate the reuniting of families- 

4. To facilitate the entry of persons 
sessing special skills or other capacities 
needed by the American economy and 8 
ture. 
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5. To admit annually a reasonable number 
Of the persons described above on an objec- 
tive basis of selection which, while discrimi- 
nating, will not be. discriminatory with 
Tespect to race, national origin, color, or 
religion, testifying thereby to the U.S. rec- 
Ognition of the interlocking and mutual 
interests of all nations with regard to the 
Migration of people, the interaction of cul- 
tures and respect of universal human rights; 
and 


Whereas the proposed legislation submitted 
to Co: by President Johnson on Jan- 
Mary 13, 1965, represents substantial progress 
toward the fulfillment of the basic hopes and 
Objectives expressed in prior National Lu- 

Council resolutions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Luthern 
Council reaffirm its concern for a fair and 
Just immigration law, and express its hope 
that Congress will enact into law the prin- 
elples and objectives contained in the Presi- 
dent's proposal now before Congress; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the congregations of the 
Member bodies of the National Lutheran 
Council be encouraged to welcome immi- 
Grants into their fellowship. and to assist 
them in continuing integration into com- 
munity Life. 


House Joint Resolution 225, House Joint 
Resolution 226; Shevchenko, the So- 
viet Russian Empire, and the United 
States 


= EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, each year 
in the month of March, Americans in 
Communities throughout the Nation ob- 
serve and celebrate the anniversary of 
the birth and death of Taras Shevchenko, 
the poet laureate of Ukraine, national 

, and an early world freedom fighter. 
heroic figure and patriotic national- 
Was born on March 9, 1814, and died 
on March 10,1861. It is most fitting that 
We in America pay tribute to this living 
Symbol of freedom and national inde- 
Pendence on these significant anniver- 
Sary dates. 


SHEVCHENKO: SECOND STATUE OF LIBERTY 


Ever since the erection of the Shey- 
Chenko statue in our Nation’s Capital, 
as a second Statue of Liberty, most in- 
formed Americans are well aware of the 
Dowerful symbolism represented by this 
Memorial. It will be recalled how coloni- 
list Moscow hastily imitated our Con- 
Bress in 1960 to honor Shevchenko by 
Setting up a statue for him in Moscow, 
the capitol of Red imperio-colonialism, 
and how in June 1964 Khrushchev 
timed the unveiling before that of the 
freedom statue here, we had the Rus- 
glans on a psychopolitical propaganda 
run. What's more, our Shevchenko 
Statue is far more beautiful and impres- 
šive than the contrived Russian one, and 
the Ukrainian people themselves know it. 

Mr. Speaker, the interest in this whole 
historic event has by no means subsided. 
On the contrary, it has been steadily on 
the increase since last year, particularly 
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with reference to the captive nations and 
the book burning in the national library 
of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in 
Kiev on May 24, 1964. The text of the 
inscription on the Shevchenko monu- 
ment has been extensively quoted here 
and abroad and has inspired a tremen- 
dous interest in the plight of the captive 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. 

The text reads as follows: 

Dedicated to the liberation, freedom, and 
independence of all captive nations this 
monument of Taras Sheychenko, 19th cen- 
tury Ukrainian poet and fighter for the in- 
dependence of Ukraine and the freedom of 
all mankind, who under foreign Russian im- 
perialist tyranny and colonial rule appealed 
for “The new and righteous law of Washing- 
ton,” was unveiled on June 27, 1964. This 
historic event commemorated the 150th an- 
niversary of Shevchenko’s birth. The me- 
morial was authorized by the 86th 
of the United States of America on August 31, 
1960, and signed into Public Law 86-749 by 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 34th President of 
the United States of America on Septem- 
ber 13, 1960. The statue was erected by 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry and friends, 

ON OCCASION OF POHRUZHALSKY'S TRIAL 


The unprecedented book burning that 
occurred in the National Library of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences last May 
is something we shall hear more and 
more about. A clandestine pamphlet, 
entitled “On Occasion of Pohruzhalsky’s 
Trial,” has circulated throughout the 
U.S.S.R., and a copy has recently reached 
these shores. It should serve to open the 
eyes of those who glibly talk about Khru- 
shchev’'s liberalization in the U.S.S.R. 

The pamphlet exposes the threats 
made by the Communist Party and po- 
lice to students who planned to convene 
at the grave of Taras Shevchenko ac- 
cording to an annual custom. The cere- 
mony near the grave did occur; 2 days 
later the disastrous book-burning took 
place. It also points out that “Russian 
chauvinism, like anti-Semitism, has been 
rehabilitated long ago in the colonial 
empire called the U.S.S.R.” The pam- 
phlet makes reference to two other fires 
in the national libraries of Turkestan, in 
Turkemenistan and Uzbekistan. The 
cost to the cultural treasures of these 
nations is incalculable. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 225, AND HOUSE 

JOINT RESOLUTION 226 

Mr. Speaker, on the appropriate oc- 
casion I shall introduce the highly sig- 
nificant contents of this short pamphlet 
into the Record. What is so amazing 
is that so little, if anything, has been 
reported in the press about this appar- 
ently deliberate destruction of historical 
archives, rare books by classical Ukrain- 
ian- writers, and other cultural riches. 
It is reported that some 600,000 invalu- 
able books were destroyed. 

These events are sufficient to under- 
score the need for a Shevchenko Freedom 
Library in our Library of Congress. Hu- 
man culture will be served greatly by 
such a section in our library. House 
Joint Resolution 225, which I am spon- 
soring, calls for its establishment. I 
hope that this resolution, as well as 
House Joint Resolution 226, which seeks 
the creation of a captive nations free- 
dom series of postage stamps in honor of 
national heroes of freedom, commencing 
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with a Taras Shevchenko freedom stamp, 
will receive early consideration. On this 
March Scevchenko anniversary occasion, 
a no finer dedication of effort could be 
made than to realize the objectives of 
these resolutions. 


Let’s Unclutter Our Voting Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
as one who has long been interested in 
the problems relating to voter registra- 
tion and residency laws, I was very 
pleased to read an excellent article on 
this subject in the March issue of Sol- 
idarity. I would like to submit this fine 
essay by Frank Wallick of the UAW Citi- 
zenship Department for the benefit of my 
colleagues. 

When we realize that one of five Ameri- 
cans old enough to vote did not do so in 
1964, I believe it reveals that it is time 
this problem is resolved. I am preparing 
proposals based on an article which I re- 
cently wrote for the Michigan Law Re- 
view which I believe will greatly alleviate 
this problem. 

The article follows: 

Ler’s UNCLUTTER OUR VOTING Laws 
(By Frank Wallick of the UAW Citizenship 
Department) 

That landslide vote for President Johnson 
was wonderful—but not so wonderful are the 
many barricades which make registration 
and voting difficult for millions. 

One of every five Americans old enough to 
vote did not vote in 1964—even though an 
amazing 70.6 million of us did so. 

Is it because people are lazy or indifferent? 
Some conservative editorial writers have said 
so. But most of these critics of easy regis- 
tration laws have never looked squarely at 
the facts to see how rough we make it on the 
average vote. 

Take Italy, for instance. Over 92 percent 
of the people there voted at their last na- 
tional election. Every citizen by virtue of 
his citizenship, is placed automatically on 
the voter registration list. 

And Italian election day Is held on a Sun- 
day and continues over until Monday noon— 
80 Italy puts everybody on the list and gives 
people more time to vote. 

The record of almost every other Western 
democracy is the same. Where the laws are 
liberal, the voter turnout is high. Where 
laws are restrictive, voter turnout is poor. 

Americans move sround a lot. We are a 
growing nation. If you move from Michi- 
gan to Iowa in a presidential election year, 
you can lose your right to vote for everything 
from President on down. 

Yet the U.S. Census figures show that 20 
million adults changed their residence in 
1961—nearly one of every five Americans in a 
single year. Most had their right to vote 
wiped out the minute the moving van pulled 
away from the house. 

Is that fair? A Presidential Commission 
on Registration and Voting Participation says 
it isn't and proposes some 20 ideas to 
straighten it out. 

Such things as making it easier to register. 
Sounds simple, but it isn’t. 
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We live in the age of the shopping center 
and urban sprawl but our voting laws were 
written in the age of the streetcar and 
smalltown. 

“It's easier to get a hunting or fishing 
license than it is to register to vote,” says 
Roy Reuther, director of the UAW's Citizen- 
ship Department, a member of the Presi- 
dential commission and one of the Nation's 
experts on voter participation. He served 
as director of the AFL—CIO’s registration pro- 
gram last year and drew praise for quarter- 
backing the registration of organized 
workers. 

The American Heritage Foundation esti- 
mates that millions are kept from the polls 
on election day because local election laws 
are made deliberately restrictive. 

If democracy is to work, voting laws should 
not be a partisan issue, 

Nor should voting laws be as they are in 
Mississippi, weighted as to race. 

In 1960, 68.8 million Americans voted 
while last year 70.6 million voted. But there 
were more Americans of voting age who 
should have voted, In fact, there was a 1.8 
percentage drop in voter turnout last year 
from/4 years ago. 

As our cities become more congested, if 
nothing is done to make yoting easier, this 
picture will get worse despite all the noise 
we make about getting out to vote. 

There are no major elections on the im- 
mediate horizon—so now’s the time UAW 
members should get behind campaigns to 
have their State legislatures and city coun- 
cils make democracy work: at the ballot box. 

It's better than waiting, then finding out 
too late you're one of the newest victims of 
sUpshod voting rules. 


“Why I Love America,” by Ed Gresham, 
Cub Scout Award Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 28, 1965, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, chairman of the Freedom Foun- 
dation Award, announced Ed Gresham, 
10-year-old Cub Scout, a winner to re- 
ceive the George Washington Honor 
Medal Award, for his essay on “Why I 
Love America.” Ed is the only member 
of the Georgia-Carolina Council of Boy 
Scouts, with headquarters in Augusta, 
Ga., to receive the Freedom Foundation 
Award. He was chosen as council win- 
ner in competition that included the best 
patriotic thoughts from tens of thou- 
sands of Cubs, Scouts, and Explorers 
from every State as well as American 
Scouts in Europe and Asia. Presentation 
was made by Whitlaw Hunt, president of 
the Georgia-Carolina Council of Boy 
Scouts. 

Only 9 years old at the time he sub- 
mitted his essay, Ed, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Marion E. Gresham of Belvedere, 
S.C., wrote a 56-word statement. 

With great pride, I ask that it be in- 
cluded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Wry I Love AMERICA 

I love America because it is a beautiful 
and free land. It is all we would want. We 
are showing progress. We have good indus- 
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try. We have laws based on the Constitu- 
tion. We have a great history. We have the 
armed forces to protect us. I am proud of 
my country and I think any other person 
would also be. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the forensic talents and 
accomplishments of a very bright and 
able young man from Nashville, Tenn., 
Mr. John W, Preston. 

Mr. Preston recently won statewide 
forensic competition among high school 
students from across Tennessee. 

In addition, Mr. Preston placed first 
in the annual “I Speak for Democracy” 
contest sponsored by the Tennessee Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Preston is the very 
talented and able son of a talented and 
able father, Mr. Bill Preston, award- 
winning news photographer for the 
Nashville Tennessean. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I place Mr. John Preston’s prize- 
winning speech, The Challenge of Cit- 
izenship,"” in the RECORD: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Bill Preston, of Nashville, Tenn.) 

It has been said, that all nations and 
empires must rise and fall, live and die. 
Throughout all history the greatest of civili- 
zations have fallen from the crest of wisdom 
and power to the depths of decay and de- 
generacy—the Egypt of the Pharoahs, Alex- 
ander and Macedonia that ruled the world, 
the culture and learning centers of Greece 
and Rome whose collapse plunged the world 
into the hideous dark ages, and more re- 
cently, Austria-Hungary and the Turkish 
empire. Yes, these occurences seem to bear 
out the fact that countries and people must 
rise and fall, but, it also raises the eternal 
question, why? 

All these nations, in their years of con- 
quest and in the height of their influence, 
power, and wisdom, lost a feeling; they lost 
their energy, they were supreme, no one 
really challenged them, they lay back and 
rested on past achievements. 

It is said that in the year 1965 there is 
another such nation that is becoming weak 
and decadent, a nation that has lost its drive, 
its energy, and its sense of direction. You 
may know the Nation of which I speak, it is 
called the United States of America. It is 
the Nation where the people are the best 
clothed, the best fed, the best housed, and 
the best cared for when sick. It is the land 
where there are more automobiles and swim- 
ming pools, washing machines, and electric 
lamps. It is a nation that is militarily the 
strongest on earth. The people think they 
are not really challenged or crowded by their 
adversaries, and when any problems arise, the 
people say, “Just let some bureaucrat in 
Washington take care of them, or they will 
work themselves out, or so what.” 

It is the same as in Greece or Rome, in 
Egypt or Macedonia. 

Some centuries ago as the philosopher 
Alcaeus said, Not houses finely roofed or the 
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stones of walls well builded, nay nor canals 
and dockyards make the city, but men able 
to use their opportunity.” But once again 
the question is raised, Why? Why are these 
people of the United States so unaware and 
seemingly unconcerned about their decline. 
Are all of the citizens of America so laissez 
faire about their Nation's destiny? 

No. 

There are, in the United States, a great 
number of citizens that are concerned about 
and are willing to work for their country- 
But they do not. 

Why? 

Because they do not have a realistic plan 
of action. 

What can be done? 

How can it be done? 

America has the tools for action, a demo- 
cratic form of government, a large popula- 
tion, and a booming economic system. The 
only thing that is lacking is participation by 
each and every citizen to express his views on 
ali matters of public responsibility. 

Americans must engage in all decisions 
that shape policy, on the National, State, and 
local levels. They must promote the work 
of civic clubs and charitable organizations in 
their quest to end human suffering, Ameri- 
cans must give the greatest possible support 
to the education of our Nation’s youth, and 
the furtherance of higher education, for 95 
the late President John F. Kennedy said, “We 
must remember that liberty without learning 
is always in peril and learning without lib- 
erty is always in vain.” . 

In short, all Americans must once moré 
grasp for the starting spirit of our forebear- 
ers to meet the challenge of citizenship, and 
pray, in the words of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, “May we be worthy, of the un- 
limited opportunities that God has given 


Do Not Free the Monsters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BILLIE S. FARNUM 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
urge Members of this honorable body 
who have not already done so to sign 
the petition suggesting to the Federal 
Republic of Germany that a legal device 
not be permitted to give freedom to un- 
punished Nazi war criminals. 

This rather unusual action, designed 
to encourage members of the German 
Parliament to carry through a bill to 
achieve this end, is warranted, I believe 
by most unusual circumstances. 

Reports are current that mass mur- 
derers wait patiently for the day when 
the statute of limitations will allow them 
to crawl out of their hiding places to 
taunt decency with their public presence. 

Ordinarily, I believe in the end sought 
by the statute of limitations. But there 
is nothing ordinary about mass murder, 
about human torture, about degradation 
of human beings, about fiendish experi- 
ments conducted for sadistic pleasure. 

All with a shred of decency must cry 
out for punishment for the fiends 
monsters responsible. 

As noted, unusual circumstances ex- 
cuse unusual actions, and I wish to com- 
mend to others the action I have taken 
in signing the petition now being cit- 
culated among us. 
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Sixty-three Congressmen Urge Full Use 
of Federal Powers To Prevent Further 
Violence in Selma, Ala., and Call for 
Legislation Protecting the Right To 
Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. JOHN CON VERS, IR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, 63 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, 52 Democrats and 11 Republicans, 
joined on March 10, 1965, in sending a 
telegram to President Johnson urging 
him to use the full powers of his office 
to prevent further violence in Selma, 

The 63 Congressmen also sup- 
Ported additional legislation which will 
Provide Federal remedies to those citi- 
Zens of Alabama and elsewhere in Amer- 
ica who are being denied the right to 
Vote by discriminatory and arbitrary 
methods. 

I am using this previously granted 
Permission to extend my remarks in the 
ConcressionaL Recorp to express my 
great admiration and respect for these 
63 colleagues—and the many other 
Members who have sent similar messages 
to the President—for expressing their 
feeling that the recent events in Selma, 
Ala., have been so serious that Federal 
action is necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, if you will excuse me a 
Certain amount of parochial pride, I 
Would like to point out that all the mem- 

of the Michigan delegation, Demo- 
Crats and Republicans, joined in a 
separate telegram to President Johnson 
Urging the maximum use of Federal 
Power to prevent further violence and to 
Protect constitutional rights in Selma, 
Ala. I am particularly proud to serve 
With a State delegation that is so con- 
Cerned about finally winning the struggle 

achieve human dignity for every 
American citizen. 

I also want to express my admiration 
for those Members who made such co- 
zent and eloquent remarks here on the 

r of the House about the responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government to protect 
Americans using their constitutional 
Tights from the brutal use of power by 

police officials. I noted with great 
interest that so many Members have 
Bointed out that the events in Selma 
illustrated the critical need for Federal 
n authorizing Federal voting 
Tegistrars in those areas where local offi- 
Cials refuse to register qualified Ameri- 
Can citizens. Many Members have also 
the need to eliminate the use 

Of literacy tests as a means of arbitrarily 
ting against Negro Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the telegram 
to President Johnson and the list of 63 
Congressmen who signed it be printed in 
the Recorp immediately following my 
remarks. 

We Members of the House of Representa- 
tives urge you to use the full powers of your 
fice to prevent further violence in Selma, 
Ala., against Negro Americans striving to 
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gain their right to register and vote who are 
relying on the first amendment's guarantee 
of “The right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble and petition the Government for 
redress of grievances,” 

We feel that local law and order has broken 
down in Selma, Ala., just as it did in Little 
Rock, Ark., on September 24, 1957, Oxford, 
Miss., on September 30, 1962, and various 
Alabama communities on June 11 and Sep- 
tember 10, 1963, when two of your prede- 
cessors, One a Democrat and one a Republi- 
can, relied on their powers under sections 
332, 333, 334, title 10, United States Code, to 
suppress domestic violence, unlawful com- 
binations, conspiracies depriving American 
citizens of rights secured to them by the U.S. 
Constitution and Federal law. 

The disgraceful and arbitrary exercise of 
the State police powers in Selma, Ala., on 
Sunday, March 8. 1965, dramatically demon- 
strated that State and local officials not only 
permitted but participated in an illegal and 
brutal suppression of a peaceful assembly by 
Negro citizens protesting the denial of their 
right to vote. 

We feel confident that you will utilize all 
the resources of your Office, both moral sua- 
sion and any Federal troops or marshals that 
might be needed, to remedy the violation of 
the Bill of Rights in Selma, Ala. 

We further urge you to endorse additional 
legislation which will provide Federal rem- 
edies to those citizens of Alabama and else- 
where in America who are being denied their 
right to vote by discriminatory and arbi- 
trary methods. 

Tuomas S. ASHLEY, Democrat, of Ohio; 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, Democrat, of New 
York; JOHN A. BLATNIK, Democrat, of Min- 
nesota; RICHARD BOLLING, Democrat, of Mis- 
souri; JOEN BrapeMas, Democrat, of Indiana; 
Grorcr E. Brown, Jr., Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia; Huom L. Carry, Democrat, of New 
York; ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, Republican, of 
Michigan; JAMES C. CLEVELAND, Republican, 
of New Hampshire; RAYMOND F. CLEVENGER, 
Democrat, of Michigan; JEFFERY COHELAN, 
Democrat, of California; JOHN Conyers, 
In., Democrat, of Michigan; James C. COR- 
MAN, Democrat, of California; Emio Q. DAD- 
DARIO, Democrat, of Connecticut; CHARLES C. 
Diaes, JR., Democrat, of Michigan; JoHN O. 
DINGELL, Democrat, of Michigan. 

JohN G. Dow, Democrat, of New York; Ken 
W. Dyar, Democrat, of California; Dow En- 
wards, Democrat, of California; LEONARD 
FARBSTEIN, Democrat, of New York; Bre 
S. Farnum, Democrat, of Michigan; Pau. A. 
Fino, Republican, of New York; Jacon H. 
GueerT, Democrat, of New York; Eprra 
GREEN, Democrat, of Oregon; SEYMOUR HAL- 
PERN, Republican, of New York; James 
Harvey, Republican, of Michigan; AUGUSTUS 
F. Hawkins, Democrat, of California; WAYNE 
L. Hays, Democrat, of Ohio; Frank J. Hor- 
TON, Republican, of New York; ANDREW 
Jacops, JR, Democrat, of Indiana; ROBERT 
W. KASTERMEIER, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 

Pau J. Kress, Democrat, of New Jersey; 
Joun V. Lunpsay, Republican, of New York; 
JoHN C. Mackie, Democrat, of Michigan; Rar 
J. Mappen, Democrat, of Indiana; RICHARD D. 
McCartny, Democrat, of New York; ROBERT 
McCLory, Republican, of Ilinois; CHARLES 
McC. MATHIAS, JR., Republican, of Maryland; 
Spark M. MATSUNAGA, Democrat, of Hawall; 
Patsy Mink, Democrat, of Hawaii; WILLIAM 
S. Moorneap, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; F. 
Braprorp Morse, Republican, of Massachu- 
setts; Lucien N. Nedz, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan; Rosert N. C. Nix, Democrat, of Penn- 
Sylvania; James G. O'Hara, Democrat, of 
Michigan; THomas P. O Nx, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts; Anam CLAYTON POWELL, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York. 

Ocen R. Rew, Republican, of New York; 
JosePH Y, Resnick, Democrat, of New York; 
Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin; 
Teno Rowncario, Democrat, of Wyoming; 
James Roosrve.t, Democrat, of California; 
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BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, Democrat, of New 
York; EdwarD R. Roya, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia; WILLIAM F. Ryan, Democrat, of New 
York; James H. Scueurr, Democrat, of New 
York; Wurm L. Sr. Once, Democrat, of 
Connecticut; SAMUEL S. STRATTON, Democrat, 
of New York; HERBERT Tenzer, Democrat, of 
New York; Frank THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, 
of New Jersey; PauL H. Topp, JR., Democrat, 
of Michigan; CHARLES A. Vak., Democrat, 
of Ohio; Wrsron E. Vrv1an, Democrat, of 
Michigan. 


Happy Birthday Wish to Mr. Broadway- 
55th 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
sincere pleasure for me today to call the 
attention of my colleagues in tribute to 
a man who has made himsef a legend in 
his hometown and who is affectionately 
known there as “Mr. Broadway-55th,” 
my friend, Mr. Charlie Hronek, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The fine editorial in the Cleveland 
Press under date of February 17, 1965, 
by its editor, Louis B. Seltzer, gives ex- 
pression to the warm feelings of the 
many people of Cleveland who know 
Charlie and have been inspired by his 
dedication to his community and his 
neighbors. 

With your permission, I include the 
editorial as follows: 

Tt was something like 45 years ago and this 
was the first time he had ever presided at a 
meeting where there was an “imported” 
speaker, 

And it was the first time that I bave ever 
spoken formally before any public group. 

We were both about the same height, and 
weight, and age—and, as it turned out in 
noon-hour conversation, of the same tem- 
perament, and enjoyed the same interests. 
We became friends. 

“I will neyer leave Broadway and 55th," he 
told me. “This is where I will make my 
entire life. I love this ‘Zizkov’ area and want 
more than anything else to help build it 
along with the rest of the city.” 

I confided in him my own love for Greater 
Cleveland. 

“Like yourself, Charlie, I have determined 
never to leave Cleveland, my native city,” 
Isaid. “Only the other day I was inyited to 
go to Washington. It was an attractive offer. 
Marion and I decided against it. 

“We want to stay here. You came to the 
Broadway-55th area almost before you could 
either walk or talk. You love it. The people 
love you. Your work and interests will keep 
you here. We both can make careers in 
our own community—and let us keep in 
touch with each other.” 

Charlie Hronek gave me a better introduc- 
tion than my first speech deserved. Never- 
theless, it was one of the most enjoyable 
experiences of my life. And I had made a 
new friend—one who was to be a friend all 
of our mutual lives. 

That friendship has now lasted more than 
45 years. We have met many times. We 
have reminisced many times. We have 
talked glowingly about the future many 
times. With Charlie Hronek it was always 
about his beloved Broadway-55th area, and 
with an affectionate intensity that multi- 
plied with the passing years. 
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The other Sunday night we were once | 
more together, at a church meeting (in the 
church, Our Lady of Lourdes, over which 
our mutual friend, the late Monsignor Old- 
rich Zlamal, presided for so many years). 

Once again I was the scheduled speaker. 
Once again—as many years before—Charlie 
Hronek was at the speaker's table. And 
once again two friends reviewed the past 
and attempted to visualize the future. 

After I had talked, “Mr. Broadway-55th” 
slyly remarked: 

“Louie, you've improved after 45 years.” 

“Charlie,” I replied, “I had to—there was 
a long way to go after that first one.” 

The other day Charlie Hronek had a birth- 
day. Broadway-55th turned out for it. The 
immigrant boy from Bohemia who has dedi- 
cated his whole life to the vast neighbor- 
hood he loves expressed its affection and re- 
gard for him. 

The people in the Broadway-55th area re- 
member the endless list of things Charlie 
Hronek has done. They remember how 


Broadway-55th Association. 
helped the churches, the businesses, the pub- 
lic problems, inspired others to love and 
affection for Broadway-55th—stimulated a 
pride which has ruggedly reflected itself in 
the way homes and businesses and family 
gathering places have been maintained and 
protected. 

For 46 years Charlie Hronek has partici- 
pated in virtually every important civic, reli- 
gious and cultural event in the old Broad- 
way area. He has been a friend to all of the 
old and new leaders there for a half century. 

People in old Broadway still talk about 
Charlie Hronek's valiant efforts to make sure 
no depositor in the old Atlas Savings & 
Loan Association was hurt when it closed 
during the depression of the 1930's, along 
with other banks and sayings and loan com- 
panies. 

Honors have been reciprocally bestowed 
upon Charlie by “his people’—president of 
St. Joseph Society No. 156, Czech Catholic 
Union; vice president of the National Czech 
Catholic Union; president of the District 
Alliance of Czech Catholics; past president 
of Ceska Sin Carlin Hall; president of the 
St. Wenceslas Day Committee, and a director 
of the National Alliance of Cech Nationals. 

He is recognized as one of the foremost 
Czech leaders in America. Whenever the 
subject of Bohemian culture is discussed the 
conversation usually turns toward the great 
Bohemian band organized by the young, 
dedicated, and enthusiastic Charlie Hronek 
46 years ago. 

Perhaps one of the foremost recollections 
of the people in old Broadway—and in all 
of Greater Cleveland, for that matter—is how 
Charlie Hronek conceived the original idea 


Out in the old Broadway area they do a 
great deal of talking about Charlie Hronek— 
the boy who came there, stayed, and gave 
his heart, and life, and devotion to the 
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The War in Vietnam—XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the 12th in a series of a report 
on Vietnam by Mr. Lucian C. Warren, 
Washington correspondent for the Cou- 
rier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y. Mr. Warren 
recently returned from Vietnam and part 
XII, which appeared in the Courier-Ex- 
press, on March 4, 1965, follows: 

Tue War IN VIETNAM, XII—Vicrory POSSIBLE 
STILWELL ASSERTS 


(By Lucian C. Warren) 


(Nors.—Maj. Gen. Richard G. Stilwell, 
who grew up in Buffalo and was graduated 
from Bennett High School, ranks third in 
command of the U.S. forces which are help- 
ing South Vietnam in its fight against Com- 
munism infiltrators. Here General Stilwell, 
a member of the 1933 class at West Point, 
discusses with Lucian C. Warren, Washington 
correspondent for the Courler-Express, the 
complicated military and political problems 
facing the Salgon Government.) 

Satcon.—Buffalo’s Maj. Gen. Richard G. 
Stilwell feels that victory is possible in south- 
east Asia. 

“I say the war can be won.“ the chief of 
staff of the U.S. Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam, declared in an exclusive in- 
terview. “It can be lost, too, but there's no 
damn reason why it should.” 

However, there are numerous pitfalls and 
obstacles that in some ways make this a war 
harder to fight than World War IT and Korea, 
the general asserted in two sessions with this 
correspondent, lasting well over an hour. 
The main problems, he indicated, were the 
sanctuary from which the North Vietnamese 
has operated to export supplies and men to 
subvert the independent nation to the south, 
and the political problems of a still unstable 
South Vietnamese Government. 

STAFF CHIEF 

General Stilwell is the third highest rank- 
ing officer with the U.S. military forces here, 
serving directly under the overall commander, 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland, and his de- 
puty commander, Lt. Gen. John L. Throck- 
morton. He has been in South Vietnam for 
nearly 2 years, serving as assistant chief of 
staff for operations until last April, when he 
became chief of staff. 

He is the son of the late William G. Stilwell 
and of Mrs. Mina Stilwell Hamilton, of 352 
Parkridge Avenue, Buffalo, His wife is the 
former Alice K. Simpson of Buffalo. Mrs. 
Stilwell and their three younger children, act- 
ing under orders from President Johnson 
directing all military men's dependents in 
South Vietnam to be evacuated, recently left 
for temporary residence in Honolulu. 

IN THREE MAJOR WARS 

An active participant in the three major 
wars which the United States has fought in 
the last 25 years, General Stilwell declines 
to say that this one is nastier than the other 
two. 


There were plenty of atrocities in the ear- 
lier wars, he said. 

Nevertheless, the present ground rules un- 
ERAR eee eee 
ought complicates the task of 1 
50 i winning it, 

World War H. in which he was an opera- 
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tions officer for a tough hombres division and 
a later assistant chief of staff for G-3 of the 
22d Army Corps, was described by Stilwell as 
a total engagement where our combat forces 
could be fully utilized in the simple objective 
of annihilating the enemy. 

KOREAN STRUGGLE 


Korea, where the Buffalo military man led 
the 15th Infantry Regiment of the 3d Infan- 
try Division in combat and later was a senior 
adviser to the Korean Army Corps, was not 
a total engagement of the enemy forces, Stil- 
well points out, Because of the sanctuary 
the Chinese Reds enjoyed north of the Yalu 
River, the war in Korea was limited as to 
battleground and weapons and on terms of 
overall forces engaged, ; 

“But even in Korea,” he explained, “there 
was no limitation on the employment of 
weapons in the hands of the U.S. forces.” 

Incidentally, the general feels that the 
United States might have gotten away with 
bombing north of the Yalu River as far as the 
Korean war was concerned, but there might 
have been repercussions by Russian military 
threats in Europe, where NATO was still 
weak. 

VIEW ON MAC ARTHUR CASE 


General Stilwell also believes that Presi- 
dent Truman had no alternative in firing 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur for insubordination, 
even though General Stilwell has the greatest 
respect for MacArthur as a “soldier, a com- 
mander, a war strategist, and a dedicated 
patriot.” 

Continuing with his war comparisons, Stil- 
well noted that even in Korea “we still were 
fighting a conventional war, with an identifi- 
able enemy organization. It was a war where 
we could plot our positions on the map 
prepare strong defenses on the ground.” 

The general paused, shook his head sadly. 
then commented: 

“But we do not have this situation in 
South Vietnam. We are not directly con- 
fronting the enemy on the ground. And we 
are providing operational support assistance 
in this battle, rather than directly engaging 
the enemy.” 

COMPLICATED TASK 

The task is immensely complicated, the 
general declared, because the objective to 
knock out the enemy's armed capability 18 
proving extremely difficult without the de- 
struction also of his political organization. 

As long as the North Vietnamese have their 
sanctuary north of the 17th parallel, the 
enemy's political organization cannot be de- 
stroyed. 

“Probably,” Stilwell reflected, “the maxi- 
mum we can expect in this war is to force 


engagement has become too costly. 
I do not see how we can force him to de- 
mobilize under the present ground rules.” 

Frustrated by limitations on annihilating — 
the enemy, the United States is also frus- 
trated by the nature of its relations with it 
ally, South Vietnam. 


PROBLEMS 


The United States cannot exercise full con- 
trol over the military or “pacification” opera- 
tions of the South Vietnamese Government- 
A language barrier and differing cultural and 
political traditions are also obstacles to * 
smooth joint conduct of the war against the 
Vietcong. 

Stilwell suggests the successful conduct of 
the war against the Vietcong is directly re- 
lated to the stability of the South Vietnamese 
Government. He pointed out that the war 
was going relatively well until the Diem gov- 
ernment was overthrown in May 1963, afteT 
which there was a serious deterioration of the 
South Vietnamese-United States military 
position and a resulting buildup of Vietcong 
strength. 
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VITAL FACTOR 


"I feel very strongly that one of the indis- 
Pensable conditions for an upward trend in 
Our fight against the Vietcong is a stable and 
strong government apparatus at the national 
and provincial level," he maintains. “In the 
long run, we cannot have an effective mili- 
tary machine without a viable political 
framework in which to operate.” 

The general is in agreement with an as- 
sessment of the current military situation in 
South Vietnam that over the last year the 
United States-Vietnamese military political 
efforts have gone downhill in relation to the 
area and population under control by the 
Vietcong. 

HOPEFUL 


But he made it clear that the United States 
military strength has also increased and he 
has hopes that if the new civilian South 
Vietnamese Government becomes strong and 
Stable, the military tide can well turn against 
the Vietcong. 

“The National Government must provide 
the resources with which to provide a good 
framework of Government if successful mili- 
tary operations are to be achieved,” he in- 
sists. And by a strong government, he 
doesn't mean one controlled by the military. 

“I feel very strongly that the chief execu- 
tive must be a civilian,” he said. 

Given a strong government, Stilwell sees 
the possibility of a stepped-up political- 
Military offensive against the Hanol-directed 
War of subversion that might well force the 
main bulk of the enemy to withdraw, leav- 
ing only the so-called national liberation 
front to operate on a small, easily contained 
Scale. 


SUMMARY OF VIEWS 

“This contest,” says the general in sum- 
Mary, can be resolved in a manner compat- 
ible with U.S. objectives and compatible with 
the desires of the local populace. 

“It can be, but whether it will be or not, 
depends on the collective will and determi- 
nation and the energetic action of the people 
Of South Vietnam and America. 

“Yes, the condition could arise where we 
Would have to pull out of South Vietnam in 
defeat. But this will only happen if we are 
Weak and stupid in the execution of our 
Policies," 

Not all the interview was about war. 

The general spoke with great affection 
about his Buffalo background. 

RECALLS SCHOOL CHUMS 


A graduate of Bennett High School in 1933, 
he recalled that he was chummy with a group 
there that included Paul J. Keeler, son of 
City Judge Patrick Keeler, Clarence Buch- 
Wald and John Sheldon. Keeler is now a 
New York City attorney, Buchwald a Seneca 
Palis businessman, and Sheldon an executive 
Of the Hewitt Rubber Co. in the Philadephia 


He also got to know his future wife at 
Bennett and she was graduated there the 
"ame year. 

“But I really didn’t have a chance with 
her until I got my uniform,” he said smil- 
ingly. Their romance was carried on while 
the was a student at Beaver College, Jenkin- 

. Pà, and he was at West Point, and 
they were married soon after his graduation 
from the Military Academy in 1938. The 
Beneral is proud that he later became com- 
Mandant at West Point, 

ATHLETE 


The general remembers that he went out 
lor track at Bennett, but won no great dis- 
ction as a high school athlete. He did 
enjoy, however, being a member of the West 
Side Rowing Club crew. And he's grateful 
to the late Representative Walter G. Andrews 
Sf Buffalo, for his West Point appointment 
After he had been recommended by a selec- 
Hon board consisting of the principals of 
uffalo area schools. 
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General Stilwell was last in Buffalo in Jan- 
uary 1963, when he made the principal 
speech at the Eagle Scout recognition cere- 
mony. 

An insight into the love the general has 
for Buffalo is provided in the opening re- 
marks of this talk. 

REMARKS CITED 

He said then: 

“It is a great personal honor to participate 
in this ceremony. It is an honor because 
my roots are in this, the Queen City of the 
Great Lakes. 

“It is here that I, like you, participated in 
the wonderful world of scouting; attended 
elementary and then high school; was a 
member of a church and drew sustenance 
from its activities; experienced all the chal- 
lenges and delights of youth, and, above all, 
was molded by a Christian home environment 
and guided by the love and devotion of my 
two parents. 

“Through 6 years of college at Brown and 
West Point, and 25 years of Government 
service all over the world, I have become 
increasingly conscious that the cumulative 
intakes from my Buffalo boyhood have pro- 
vided the mental, physical, and moral 
foundations which have sustained me in 
hours of crisis.” 


Illusions and False Analogies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
much thought is being given to our policy 
in South Vietnam and many arguments 
are being offered almost daily in the edi- 
torial pages of the great newspapers of 
this country. I found the thoughtful 
analysis of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
editorial which was reprinted in the Mad- 
ison Capital Times on February 26, 1965, 
realistic and helpful to me in evaluating 
our policy in southeast Asia. I am in- 
serting this editorial in the RECORD so 
that others can have the opportunity to 
study it: 

[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, 

Feb. 26, 1965] 
ILLUBIONS AND FALSE ANALOGIES 


Assuming that there is still time to think 
about Vietnam—that the deadly cycle of mil- 
itary escalation is not yet irreversible—Amer- 
icans should examine the validity of the offi- 
cial rationale for the “reprisal” bombings of 
North Vietnam. : 

The rationale is that attacks on South Viet- 
namese and American bases are planned, 
armed, and supplied predominantly from the 
north, and that the attacks will stop if we 
hit the north hard enough. 

The fatal fiaw in this theory is that the 
major portion of the weapons used by the 
Vietcong are American weapons, captured, 
and turned against us. While supplies from 
the north undoubtedly help the Vietcong, 
there Is little basis for supposing that they 
are indispenable, or that the Vietcong would 
fade away if supply lines could be cut—even 
if the lines could be cut by air action alone, 
which is most improbable. 

Should it not be clear by now that we are 
not dealing with a simple case of external 
aggression, as the official policy of our Goy- 
ernment assumes? If after 10 years of stead- 
ily increasing American aid the South Viet- 
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namese Government is weaker than it was 
before, then something other than externally 
supported subversion must be involved. 

All the evidence points to a high degree 
of local sympathy or outright support for the 
Vietcong as a major element in its success. 
The bombing of North Vietnam does not 
touch this source of conflict and probably 
strengthens it. 

The false assumption of external aggres- 
sion as the essential element in the situation 
is strategic as well as tactical. It is one of 
the major reasons our forces are in Vietnam, 

Apologists for official policy are fond of 
quoting Churchill’s warning after the parti- 
tion of Czechoslovakia in 1938—“The belief 
that security can be obtained by throwing 
a small state to the wolves is a fatal delusion.” 

Czechoslovakia, however, was a victim of 
direct external aggression. What we face in 
Vietnam is the quite different problem of an 
indigenous revolution, 25 years in the mak- 
ing, which has succeeded in ending French 
colonialism and withstanding 10 years of 
American intervention. 

In such a situation even our great military 
strength does not give us power to decide, 
by a simple deicsion to fight, that a small 
state shall be “saved.” It is one thing to go 
to the aid of a nation under overt attack, and 
another to interfere in a local revolution, in 
which the essential element is not external 
aid but the people themselves. Only they 
can “win the war,” and after 10 years of not 
winning, South Vietnam's will and capacity 
to do so must now be doubted. 

Some Americans, of course, believe that 
it is our national mission to police the world, 
particularly to police it against revolution. 
That belief, in our view, is as immature as 
isolationism was, and indeed may well be 
an overreaction to isolationism. 

The United States tried to turn its back 
on the world, and failed; participation in the 
second world war established firmly the com- 
monsense proposition that for America in- 
1 in international affairs is unn void - 
able. 


But what is involvement? Some Ameri- 
cans evidently swung so far from their isola- 
tionist past that they regard involvement 
as deciding everything for everybody, and 
particularly deciding the nature and scope 
of social revolution anywhere. 

A role in world leadership certainly is the 
American mission, but we need a more sen- 
sible view of what world leadership really is. 

The truth is that Vietnam does not present 
a simple case of external aggression, direct, 
or indirect, and a policy based on that false 
assumption is bound to fall, as ours has 
failed for 10 years. No matter how strenu- 
ously we may justify the bombing of North 
Vietnam to ourselves, and no matter how 
well it might be defended as pure reprisal or 
revenge, the fact remains that there is no 
military solution to the problem so far as 
the United States is concerned. 

If we step up our attacks and the degree 
of our involvement, and even if we do not 
provoke Chinese or Russian intervention, all 
we can really expect is to take over the 
whole war from the South Vietnamese—in 
other words, to occupy and govern South 
Vietnam indefinitely. 

What would such an occupation gain for 
us? It would not serve our true national in- 
terests, it would poison our relations with 
half the world, and it would hamper our 
freedom of maneuver in more important 
areas of conflict. 

Our Vietnam policy is at a dead end. Our 
interests can now be served only by a polit- 
ical rather than a military solution, one 
that will enable us ultimately to end a profit- 
less involvement in a profitless Asian land 
war. Unless President Johnson is seeking a 
political solution, he is not only risking nu- 
clear war but national policy on 
dangerous illusions. 
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Housing for the Elderly, Quincy, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure, on March 6, 1965, to be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the ground breaking 
ceremonies of the housing for the elderly 
in Quincy, Mass. 

A new, multistory apartment building 
for senior citizens is to be constructed 
with a $2,583,000 senior citizens housing 
loan under Public Law 88-372 from the 
Community Facilities Administration. 
The project is being sponsored by the 
Quincy Point Congregational Church 
through the Quincy Point Congregational 
Church Homes. The Reverend Bedras 
Baharian is the president of the corpo- 
ration. This is the second such loan in 
Massachusetts under Public Law 88-372 
and is to serve primarily the Quincy, 
Weymouth, and Braintree areas in Nor- 
folk County. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an article from the 
Quincy Patriot Ledzer, Quincy, Mass., on 
March 8, 1965, relating to this event: 

GROUND BROKEN For ELDERLY HOUSING 


Quincy.—Ground was broken Saturday 
for the 216-apartment building for the el- 
derly which will be butt at 100 Southern 
Artery by the Quincy Point Congregational 
Church Homes Co., a nonprofit corporation. 

READY NEXT YEAR 


Tenants in the new building, which will be 
ready for occupancy by April 1, 1966, will be 
from the middle-lower income group with 
weekly pay of less than §100. Guest speaker 
Congressman James A. BURKE, Democrat, of 
Milton, said that this group comprises 16 
percent of Quincy's population. Residents 
from Weymouth and Braintree also will live 
in the new apartments. 

Congressman Brraxe noted that the bulld- 
ing will be the largest direct-loan housing 
for elderly in the State. He added that spe- 
cial technology will be used to make the 
apartment suited to the elderly, such as 
omitting steep stairways, narrow halls and 
polished floors. 

Apartment trustees were called builders 
with real roots in the business and commu- 
nity service units by Mr. BURKE. He also 
credited the Quincy Development Commis- 
sion and the Patriot Ledger with encourage- 
ment in the project. 

Other speakers at the groundbreaking 
were Quincy City Councilor President Joseph 
LaRala; Robert Fitzgerald, who represented 
his cousin, Senator Eowarp M. KENNEDY; 
and William A. O’Connell, executive vice 
president of the Quincy-South Shore Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Senator Leverett SALTON- 
STALL sent greetings by wire. 

Mrs. Carl E. Magnuson, who applied for the 
first apartment 2 years ago, turned the first 
sod at the ceremonies. Taking part in the 
ceremonies were the Reverend Bedros Ba- 
harain, pastor of the Quincy Point Congre- 
gational Church; Herbert Hendry, treasurer; 
Everett Besse, clerk; and the Reverend Elden 
Zuern, associate pastor. The invocation was 
given by the Reverend John D. Banks, pastor 
of Bethany Congregational Church; and the 
Reverend Albert J. Penner of the Massachu- 
setts Congregational Society gave the bene- 
diction, 

Among the 150 guests at the groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies were city councilors and rep- 
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resentatives of local civic groups, as,well as 
State representatives. 

Work on the apartment project is expected 
to begin this month by the Tornabene 
Bros., of Newton, who bid $2,162,800. The 
total cost of the project, including land, 
will be $2,583,000. 


My remarks at the ceremony follow: 

Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is a genuine pleasure to par- 
ticipate with you today, in these ground- 
breaking ceremonies that I know mean 80 
much to you. On this site, you are about 
to build the largest direct-loan-housing-for- 
the-elderly project in this State. Of course, 
it is fitting, that with large problems, there 
arise large solutions. 

The Massachusetts study of our problems, 
presented to the White House Conference on 
Aging, said, and I quote: 

“The physical nature of many modern 
American homes and apartments is such that 
they are not appropriate dwelling units for 
older persons. There are steep and narrow 
stairways, marrow halls, highly polished 
floors, weak and flimsy bathroom accessories, 
etc. A special technology has developed 
around the most sultable physical stand- 
ards for housing for older persons.” 

The report went on to suggest that there 
was an immediate need in Massachusetts for 
8,000 to 10,000 apartments for older persons 
in the low-income group, and approximately 
the same for those in the middle-income 
brackets. 

This project we are dedicating today makes 
a dent in the need for those in the lower- 
middle income group, those in the under- 
$5,000 bracket. I would only hope that those 
listening and watching this event will take 
a lesson and imitate the concept, if not the 
details, of what is being created here. 

There are s0 many fine things to point 
out In this project, that I shall only remark 
on a few that strike me as an example of 
local wisdom and thoughtfulness, in the 
preparation of this program. For one, it is 
located right where people live, not far out 
in the country, away from the general com- 
munity. You may be insulating your elder- 
ly, away from some of the nolses, by putting 
them in one building, but they are not iso- 
lated, away from everyone else. In that, 
you have shown foresight and understand- 
ing of their real needs. 

You have planned an activity center that 
can absorb many of the elderly both in the 
building and in the surrounding neighbor- 
hood as well. I would hope that some of the 
four Golden Age Clubs that meet in this 
area will consider sharing your facilities and 
services and possibly even provide tenants. 

I would hope that some of the displacees 
from the Quarry Street project will find 
their way here to help resume their inter- 
rupted lives in a congenial atmosphere. 

You have o & fine board of trus- 
tees, building from strength, with real roots 
in your business and service community. 
When I look around and see sales managers, 
engineers, accountants, manufacturers, elec- 
trical contractors, insurance men, ministers, 
and volunteers and service leaders of every 
sort, I am reassured, since I know that the 
strength of our community is represented in 
the project leadership. 

You have powerful encouragement from 
the Quincy Development Commission and 
the Patriot Ledger to further underline the 
extent of your roots. 

You are exploring relationships with a host 
of local service agencies to help provide the 
residents with the personal services that 
they will need in their daily lives, without 
turning the project into an all-encompassing 
home for the aged. Rather, you are directing 
social and medical services into the proj- 
ect to meet individual need, instead of man- 
aging their lives for them. 
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You have chosen your ground well, since 
this particular area of Quincy has one of the 
highest percentages of elderly in the State, 
16.4 percent over 60, as of the 1960 census. 
Yet you have planned large enough to help 
serve the needs of Braintree and Weymouth, 
as well. 

In the building, your efficiencies and one- 
bedroom apartments will help to satisfy the 
need for efficient, safe, and sanitary housing, 
far better adapted to the needs of older per- 
sons. 

You have turned to the Federal Govern- 
ment for financing, but this is no dole. 
Rather, the elderly residents themselves will 
be repaying the loan over a term of 50 
years in their rent, paying taxes and con- 
tributing to improving their neighborhood, 
while, at the same time, helping to meet 
thelr own housing needs. This, to me, is the 
ideal partnership of people in a community, 
working together toward a noble social goal, 
yet helping themselves at the same time. 

In particular, I want to commend your 
leadership, especially Rey. Bedros Baharian, 
for his inspiration, persistence, and under- 
standing, in helping to make this project a 
reality. 

When this building is finished and ready 
to open, I want you to invite me back again, 
so that I can see for myself what you have 
created . 

May Almighty God shower His blessings 
on your good works, 


National Council of Churches Supports 
Immigration Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches has long been 
an advocate of immigration reform and 
in this regard the council on February 
24, 1965, adopted a resolution reiterating 
this historic concern of the churches 
and a reaffirmation that essential 
change in our immigration policy {s 
vitally important to our national well- 
being. In order that the Members of 
this House can be kept abreast of the 
general feeling on immigration policy I 
am proud to include this resolution in 
the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION ON THE CHURCHES AND U.S. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY, ADOPreD FEBRUARY 
24, 1965 
Whereas insights from Christian faith and 

from the nature of a free society suggest 

that people should be afforded the opportuni- 
ties to move voluntarily for economic 
social reasons, for reuniting their families, 
or for availing themselves and their loved 
ones of greater opportunities; to seek asylum 
from religious, social, political, and racial 
persecution; and to find sanctuary from 
natural calamities or oppressive occupation; 
the National Council of Churches in light of 
current governmental developments deems it 
timely to reiterate this historic concern 
the churches and reaffirm its belief that the 

United States should make essential changes 

in its immigration law which will provide the 

opportunities here listed. 

Whereas the National Council of Churches 
and constituent communions have re- 
peatedly stated that the immigration policy 
of our land raises inequitable racial and na- 
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tional barriers, unfairly restricts the move- 
Ment of peoples into our country on the 
basis of place of birth, and unjustly discrimi- 
Rates against refugees and naturalized citi- 
Zens, and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
Called upon the country in his state of the 
Union address on January 4, 1965, and in his 
Message to the Congress on January 13, 1965, 
to consider basic revisions to the Immigra- 

and Nationality Act of 1952, along the 
Same lines that the National Council of 
Churches and constituent communions haye 
Consistently called for: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the general board of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. once again call upon the 
Churches to promote study and encourage 
&ction which will lead to legislation to im- 
Prove the immigration statutes of the United 
States, so that their provisions will be more 
in accord with Christian and humanitarian 
Principles g the inherent worth 
and dignity of the individual, a concept upon 
Which our country is founded and to which 
it is dedicated; and so that their provisions 
Will promote the national interest of our own 
and other countries as well as the welfare 
Of the individuals who may benefit by migra- 
tion; be it further 

Resolved, That the general board of the 
National Council of Churches call upon the 
Constituent membership of the National 

of Churches to note and study fur- 
ther in more specific terms the problems and 
New opportunities in the fleld of immigra- 
tion and refugee policy and take considered 
and prayerful action to the end that barriers 
Shall be removed within the limits of na- 
tional and community responsibility by: 

1. Using the latest census of the total pop- 
ulation as the basis for determining the 
Rumber of quota immigrants to be admitted; 

2. The elimination of the national origins 
Quota system; 

3. The abolition of the Asia-Pacific tri- 
angle: 

4. The admission of persons whose skills 
Would be advantageous to the United 
States: 

5. The facilitating of famlly reunions; 

6. The implementation of a program of 
retugee admission, under established visa 
Procedures, so that our country would ac- 
ept its fair share of the world’s refugees; 

7. The enabling of persons with physical 
and mental disabilities to join their families, 
Provided adequate safeguards are maintained 
to prevent their becoming public charges; 

8. The provision of more equitable and 
Just methods in deportation proceedings, 
Under due process of the law; and 

9. The provision for naturalized citizens 
to receive equal treatment in every respect 
With natural-born citizens; be it further 

Resolved, That authorization be hereby 
Stanted for appropriate representatives of 
the National Council of Churches to con- 
Sult with Government officials and agencies 
and to testify before congressional commit- 
tees on the basis of official policies of the 
Na tional Council of Churches concerning 

tion and refugees—policies which 
Seck the good of persons, the higher interest 
Of the nations, and more peace, justice, and 
Treedom in the world. 


Eulogy to Frank X. Cull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 
IN THE HOUSE ne Seas 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Saddened today to learn of the passing 
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of one of Cleveland's fine citizens, Frank 
X. Cull, a celebrated civil trial lawyer 
for more than 50 years, who at the age 
of 77 had achieved the highest respect 
of his colleagues and of the citizens of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Early in his career, Frank X. Cull 
served on the Hill as secretary to former 
U.S. Senator Robert J. Bulkley before 
returning to Cleveland to build an en- 
viable record in a profession that is care- 
ful with its accolades. 

Frank X. Cull will be sincerely missed 
by the entire membership of the Ohio 
bar, and most particularly by his pro- 
fessional associates in the firm of Haux- 
hurst, Sharp, Cull & Kellogg, with whom 
he has been in practice over a long period 
of years. 


Rescuing the New Haven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many arguments and formu- 
las advanced in the effort to “rescue” the 
New Haven Railroad and to safeguard 
against the inconvenience to commuters 
that would result from the proposed 
abandonment of commuter service. 

There has come to me today an edi- 
torial which appeared in the March 8 
edition of the Meriden, Conn., Morning 
Record which contains recommenda- 
tions that I find interesting and which, I 
believe, are deserving of thorough study. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include at this point the edi- 
torial, “Rescuing the New Haven”: 

RESCUING THE New Haven 

In Hartford and in Washington, hearings 
are open and arguments are being heard on 
how to rescue the New Haven Railroad. 
The bankrupt line has been losing money 
steadily under its trusteeship management; 
it has petitioned the ICC to allow a curtail- 
ment of commuter service close to New York, 
and the shape of things to come clearly indi- 
cates a gradual closing down of all passen- 
ger service unless something is done. What 
are the alternatives, and how would they af- 
fect Connecticut and the whole area served 
by the New Haven? 

LET IT DIE? 


What would happen if no subsidies were 
were provided, no help were given, the rall- 
road were allowed to go on its way downhill? 
We could expect continuation of freight 
service with gradual elimination of passen- 
ger service as equipment deteriorated and 
income continued to fall. Eventually we 
would be forced to see takeover by the Gov- 
ernment or sale as distressed assets to the 
highest bidder. At worst, we could expect 
complete collapse of all service with virtual 
disintegration of stock and real estate; at 
best, minimal operation after a period of 
standstill. 
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THE RIBICOFF APPROACH 

Senator Annanax RIBICOFF, of Connecticut, 
has proposed a rescue operation through a 
$100 million fund to be voted by Congress. 
It would be administered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which could use it 
to help the New Haven and other commuter 
lines which are in difficulty. The figure 
of $10 million has been used hopefully as 
the New Haven's probable Federal share, to 
be matched by Connecticut and New York 
which would each put in $5 million, to make 
a $20 million rescue subsidy. 

Subsidies are necessary to keep the road 
running, and they must be provided. But 
the Ribicoff bill by itself is not enough. We 
are against any simple subsidy that will keep 
the road on its present inefficient 
system without moving toward a construc- 
tive permanent cure for the things that cause 
the need for subsidy—it’s just prolonging the 
agony. 

We also question the appropriation of $100 
million on a nationwide basis to cure ills 
that are basically regional—again on a sim- 
ple subsidy-to-deficit pattern. The New Hav- 
en is the sickest of several railroads in many 
parts of the country which aren't as healthy 
as they should be. Will the subsidy encour- 
age them to sit back and wait for help, in- 
stead of seeking more constructive ways to 
compete? 

MERGER 


The New York Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads would like to merge. Both 
moneymakers at present, they aren't eager 
to include the losing New Haven in their 
plans, but they might be interested in buy- 
ing the freight operation. Pressure could þe 
brought through Congress, the ICC, and State 
agencies for an inclusion either of the New 
Haven freight operation or the whole rall- 
road. 


In effect, this would be a forced marriage; 
if it were carried out, the New Haven, and 
especially its passenger service, shouldn't ex- 
pect to get favored treatment in the new 
combine. For a while, the big merged line 
would absorb the losses on the New Haven 
passenger runs. But considering the prob- 
lem, it could hardly be expected to sink the 
necessary massive amounts of capital on a 
permanent basis into new equipment and 
improved service; more likely would be a 
continuation of the present gradual de- 
terioration and a renewed petitioning for 
permission to curtail passenger service. 

THE NEW YORK PLAN 


New York is going to be squeezed the most 
and the tightest by any cutback. If com- 
muter service is phased out, the traffic prob- 
lem is going to turn New York City into a 
shambles. For this reason, Governor Rocke- 
feller came up recently with a bold new plan 
for a takeover of dying railroads, beginning 
with the Long Island Railroad, under a new 
State metropolitan commuter authority 
which would undertake a $200 million mod- 
ernization program. There would be room 
for other railroads and other States in a tri- 
state commuter system, which would be 
eligible for Federal aid under Washington's 
urban transportation program. 

It may be a fine plan for New York and 
the LIRR. But it begins by regarding the 
railroad as a commuter line, which is only 
part of its value to Connecticut. This State 
should be careful not to join in too quickly 
to provide funds and backing to solve prob- 
lems which are essentially those of New 
York City. 

REGIONAL APPROACH 


New England can’t afford this solution; on-- New York has done a disservice to her 


this there is general agreement. Our high- 
Ways can't stand the load that a dying rail- 
road would shift to them, our people can't 
stand the loss of public transportation, our 
businesses can’t stand the attrition that 
poor railroad service would force on the whole 
northeast corner of the country. The New 
Haven has got to be rescued. 


neighbors and the New Haven by em- 
phasizing the commuter aspects of the New 
Haven. Not just New York and Connecti- 
cut but Rhode Island and Massachusetts— 
and Maine and New Jersey, too—are con- 
cerned with the flow of goods and people 
which the New Haven can and should 
strengthen. The whole northeast corner of 
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the country will be made anemic if these 
vital arteries of travel and commerce are 
allowed to disintegrate or to bypass us. 
With increasing congestion over the decades 
ahead, our loss will become geometrically 
more serious. 

The long-term solution of New Haven's 
problems, and the long-term health of New 
England and New York, depend on the.crea- 
tion of a cooperative agency or authority in- 
cluding at least the four States served by the 
New Haven. It should be a suprastate 
agency, quasi-public in nature, empowered 
to own and operate the railroad and to sell 
bonds to the public to finance the purchase 
and improvements, these bonds to be under- 
written by Federal funds. The States and 
Washington should undertake to underwrite 
operating deficits on a fair formula for a 
tem transition period only. The Port 
Authority of New York could serve to some 
extent as a model. 

Such an authority could, as part of its 
plan, sell the freight operation, or lease 
trackage and equipment to one or another 
railroad. It could undertake the expensive 
modernization and improvement program 
which alone will enable the railroad to com- 
pete with other methods of transportation. 
With money and imaginative management it 
could stand a good chance of making the 
New Haven again New. England’s main 
artery—and a profitable one. 

This is the direction in which our legis- 
lators and officials in Hartford and Washing- 
ton must turn if they are to rescue the New 
Haven. This is the package of temporary 
subsidy plus long-term planning which they 
must put together for the good of the rail- 
road and eyen more for the good of the 
States it serves. 


The War in Vietnam—XIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lu- 
cian C. Warren, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Courier-Express, Buffalo, 
N.Y., has been writing a report on Viet- 
nam for his newspaper. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include part XIII of this 
series which appeared in the Courier- 
Express on March 5, 1965: 

THE Wan IN Vietnam, XIII—STABLE GOVERN- 
MENT Is KEY TO VICTORY 

(Norx.—Luclan C. Warren, Washington 
correspondent for The Courier-Express, after 
a visit to the combat zones In South Vietnam 
gives a closeup look at the war there which 
has left him with decided convictions about 
U.S. political strategy in that far-off un- 
happy land.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 

Satcon, Soutu Vietrnam—lIt is popular 
here and elsewhere to be critical of the way 
the war against the Vietcong Communists 18 
being run, 

Hugh Campbell, for 2 years a Canadian 
delegate on the three-nation International 
Control Commission that has tried unsuc- 
cessfully to make the 1954 Vietnam parti- 
tlon agreement work, is openly scornful of 
the American military effort. In a recent 
article he even took out after the average 
serviceman’s wife in Saigon, saying that 
“she takes the fur-lined mug” for “boorish- 
ness, offensiveness and condescension to- 
ward her ‘inferiors,"” meaning the South 
Vietnamese. ` 

In Congress, rarely a day goes by that some 
Senator, such as Senator WAYNE Morse or 
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Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, doesn't grab a 

headline by saying, “we're fighting the wrong 

war at the wrong time and had best nego- 

tiate some deal with the North Vietnamese.” 
CRITICISM 


The constant barrage of criticism had re- 
minded one briefing officer here of what 
Titus Livius (Livy), who died in AD. 17, 
recorded in his of Rome volume 7, 
about a Roman consul's attitude toward his 
armchair military critics. 

According to Livy, Lucius Aemilus Paulus, 
who conducted the war against the Macedon- 
iang in 168 B.C., sarcastically commented 
that in every circle and, truly, at every table, 
there are people who lead armies into Mace- 
donia, who know where the camps ought to 
be placed, when and through what pass that 
territory should be entered, when it is 
to engage the enemy and when to lie quiet. 

OPPORTUNITY 


The Roman consul ended his diatribe by 
suggesting that if anyone was well qualified 
to give advice on the Macedonia war, let him 
come to Macedonia at public expense, where 
he shall be furnished with a ship, a horse, 
a tent—even his traveling charges shall be 
defrayed. 

But, Lucius Paulus concluded, according 
to Livy, if he thinks this too much trouble, 
and prefers the repose of city life to the 
toils of war, let him not, on land, assume 
the office of a pilot. 

In other words, this was the angered put- 
up-or-shut-up attitude of a criticism-stung 
general 2,000 years ago. 

The observations: Any war that is taking 
a toll in casualities among the enemy in the 
ratio of nearly 3 to 1 of the United 
States-South Vietnamese forces is not a 
failure. It can and should be higher if the 
right side is to win eventually, but the 
United States and its ally are learning much 
about guerrilal warfare and captured Viet- 
cong documents and prisoners show recogni- 
tion that they are up against tough ad- 
versaries. 

As to the Campbell criticism of service- 
men's wives, we share with Buffalo's Maj. 
Gen. Richard G. Stilwell, Army Chief of Staff 
here, resentment at an unfair comment. Mrs. 
Stilwell herself until her recent departure 
worked as a Gray Lady in the local hospital 
and as a yolunteer helper in an orphanage. 

DEDICATED 


“The wives of career officers, be they em- 
bassy or military, are every bit as dedicated 
and hard working as their spouses,” says 
Stilwell, and I’m sure he's right. 

The war is by no means won or nearly won 
and our forces on the scene would be the first 
to admit this. In fact, there is general 
acknowledgement that even within the last 
year the Vietcong have gained in both popu- 
Jation and area under their control. 

And the ratio of the enemy’s casualties to 
ours is dwindling from 4.3 to 1 in 1962, to 
3.7 to 1 in 1963, to 24 to 1 in 1964. Further- 
more, the enemy's weapons are becoming 
more sophisticated every day. The day of 
handmade weapons among the Vietcong 
seems to be over, and these days the Vietcong 
are being supplied with some of the best 
Chinese and Russian military weapons avall- 
able, including 60- and 80-pound mortars and 
59-millimeter cannons. 


IMPROVING 


Meanwhile our weaponry is improving, too, 
but notwithstanding the fact that the United 
States-Victnamese forces have total air 
superiority over the enemy, the war on the 
ground is a hard-fought, close contest. 

And the U.S. casualties, while still small, 
are rising. Figures for a recent week's toll 
showed more than 200 U.S, kilied or wounded, 
highest of any week in the war. 

The political situation in South Vietnam 
is still unstable and the Government still 
weak. As this was written, a new civilian 
government had been in office only a few days 
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when the military started its favorite past- 
time of initiating coups. 

The U.S. Embassy and soldiers here are 
guardedly optimistic, at least to the extent 
that the new Premier, Phan Huy Quat, for- 
eign minister in a former government, is con- 
sidered an able man and his cabinet shows & 
good balance in representation from various 
sections of the country and ethnic and politi- 
cal shadings. 

ACCEPTABLE 

The new civilian Government has been re- 
ported acceptable to Buddhist leader Tri 
Quang, whose displeasure has been a major 
factor in toppling earlier governments, in- 
cluding that of President Diem. But Tri 
Quang is unpredictable, is definitely neutral- 
ist in sentiment and thinks the United 
States should negotiate with North Vietnam. 

If—and this is a big if—at long last Pre- 
mier Quat is allowed by the military and Tri 
Quang to stay in office for a sufficient time 
to develop stability and strength, this will 
be reflected in a much stronger political front, 
against the dedicated Vietcong. 

This is the hope both of intelligent South 
Vietnamese and United States forces. Then 
when effective military action rolls back the 
Vietcong, strong local governments can be 
formed under direction from Saigon to keep 
the acquired territory safe for democratic 
government. 

BOMBING 


Along with a strong and stable civilian 


government, U.S. bombing of North Vietnam 


must continue, whether under the pretext of 
retaliation for Vietcong attacks or in support 
of outright military goals. 

From the U.S. Ambassador down, top rank- 
ing U.S. civil and military officials bend over 
backward not to criticize past U.S. hesitancy 
on this score, but once in a while a remark 
like “it should have been started 2 years ago“ 
slips out. And all the military analyses 
eventual victory hint broadly that continued 
bombings of North Vietnam territory are & 
patr of the recipe for triumph. 

It is unthinkable that the United States 
should pull out, nor can it be a party to 
any negotiated truce that will let the Viet- 
cong takeover as soon as U.S. forces are 
removed. Perhaps, if the United States and 
South Vietnam get stronger in a combined 
military political way and if the toll becomes 
increasingly hard for Hanoi to bear, then it 15 
possible negotiations from strength might 
produce a settlement with sufficient safe- 
guards to maintain a democratic government 
in South Vietnam. 

WATCHING 


But until that time, the war must go on- 

The world is watching to see whether the 
United States is the paper tiger the Com- 
munist claim. If it becomes convinced. 
then it will be Indonesia, and Thailand, per- 
haps Malaya, to fall next. Communist take- 
overs in Africa and Latin America would be 
encouraged. 
A defeat for the Vietcong would immensely 
simplify the problem of the free world. Vic- 
tory is possible with stronger U.S. military 
and South Vietnamese political offensives. It 
may take 5 to 10 years, but when the stakes 
are so high, there is no substitute for vic- 
tory. 


Legislative Program of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Tuesday, March 9, 1965, the Com- 
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mittee on Veterans’ Affairs was privileged 
to hear the exceedingly timely address 
of Mr. John A. Jenkins, commander in 
chief, of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I include his statement 
before our committee: 

STATEMENT or JOHN A. Jenkins, COMMANDER 
IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
Untren STATES, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, permit me to express my deep appre- 
Clation for the privilege of appearing before 
this most distinguished committee. e 

You will have noticed that I am accom- 
Panied by a large number of VFW members. 
They comprise the cream of our organization. 
All serve in leadership capacities on either 
the National or State level in offices to which 
they have either been elected or appointed 
by other elected officers: Most of these men 
&re moving toward the top. Some have al- 
ready held the highest positions in the 
Organization but are continuing to give it 
their time and energy in an unofficial way. 

Also with me this morning are a number of 
Young people. They are the 53 Voice of 
Democracy contest winners and they have 
Come here from the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, Korea, and the Canal Zone. 
The Voice of Democracy program, sponsored 
by the VFW is a broadcast script writing con- 

on the subject, “The Challenge of Citi- 
Zenship."” It is open to all high school stu- 
dents and is nimed at nourishing American 
institutions by bringing to the serious atten- 

of the leaders of tomorrow, the great 
Principles upon which this Nation was 
founded. 

The first place winner will be announced 

ght at our annual dinner and presented 
a $5,000 scholarship award. The second 
Place winner will receive a $3,500 scholarship. 
To the third place winner will go a $2,500 
Scholarship, and the fourth place winner will 
Set a $1,500 scholarship award. 

Before proceeding with an outline of our 
legislative goals for the coming year, may 1 

a moment to review the history and 
function of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 

It was founded in 1899 by a small group of 

who had just returned from combat 

in the Spanish-American War. Some had 

Tought in Cuba, some in the Philippine Is- 

This group sgreed to limit member- 

Ship to those men who had served overseas 

in engagements for which a campaign badge 
or medal was authorized. 

This has continued to be the prerequisite 
for membership and from the slim ranks 
Of that humble beginning, the organization's 
Membership roster has grown to 1,300,000. 

members are distributed through 
10,000 posts, the majority of which are in 
the United States, but located also in terri- 
tories and foreign countries from Okinawa in 
the Fur East to Paris, France in Europe. 
Aiding these posts are their Ladies Auxiliaries 
With n total membership of 400,000. 

It is a matter of great pride, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, to point out 
that the Veterans of Foreign Wars has en- 
Joyed an increase in membership for ten 
Successive years. I believe that this testifies 
to the high worth of our objectives and the 
*fectiveness of our methods used in achiev- 
ing them. On this date we are about 100,000 
Members ahead of the number we had last 
Year nt this time. f 

One program of which the VFW is espe- 
clauy proud is our national rehabilitation 
Service. For many years it has furnished 
Without charge, counsel and assistance to 
Millions of veterans and their dependents 
Who were eligible for benefits provided by 

. ‘This service has been made avail- 
able to all veterans regardless of whether or 
Rot they were VFW members or even eligible 
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for membership. It is this kind of activity 
that sets our veterans organizations apart 
from other merely fraternal orders. 

The year-by-year policies of the VFW are 
propounded at our National Conventions. 
Delegates to these conventions usually pass 
some 300 resolutions on various matters 
relating to veterans and their families. The. 
resolutions are, each year, reviewed by our 
National Legislative Committee and arranged 
in a priority list which we call our legislative 
program. This committee is made up of out- 
standing Americans from all parts of the 
country, and incidentally, is headed by one 
of your former colleagues, James E. Van 
Zandt, of Pennsylvania, who has also served 
three terms as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

It has grouped our legislative goals for 
1965 into six categories, and with your per- 
mission Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
enumerate them: 

No. 1. For the service connected disabled: 

(a) A 15-percent increase in compensa- 
tion payments. 

We believe this is more merited consider- 
ing the continued rise in the cost of living. 
A totally disabled veteran is entitled at 
present to only $250 per month or $3,000 a 
year and that has been defined by the Presi- 
dent as poverty level. The average American 
family has an income of $6,000 a year and 
the starting classification for a Federal em- 
ployee, GS-1, is $3,360 per year. Using these 
as points of comparison, compensation rates 
have fallen behind at least 15 percent over 
the past three decades. Simple justice re- 
quires. an upward adjustment. 

(b) A review of dependency and indemnity 
compensation for the surviving widows, 
children and dependent parents of veterans. 

All factors having a relationship to the 
hardships imposed upon these survivors by 
the service connected death of veterans 
should be weighed and evaluated. 

No. 2. For continuing the best hospital and 
medical care: 

(a) Maintenance of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital system with no reduction 
in authorized and operating beds. 

The war veterans of this Nation have made 
sacrifices for the national interest beyond 
those of other citizens. Therefore, we be- 
lieve that they are entitled to separate hos- 
pital treatment when they become sick and 
are unable to pay for such treatment. 

(b) Immediate implementation of Presi- 
dent Join F. Kennedy's memorandum of 
August 12, 1963, and Public Law 88-450 (HR. 
8009). 

These documents authorize additional 
nursing care beds in VA and State facilities 
and private homes. 

(e) Priority admission to VA hospitals for 
veterans of wartime oversea service. 

No. 3. For the dignity and security of older 
veterans: 

(a) Liberalize the pension program for 
aged and disabled veterans. 

(b) Deduct amounts paid for medical ex- 
penses of veterans, their wives and children 
from income limitations on pension entitle- 
ment. Exclude an additional 10 percent of 
all other retirement income. 

(c) Increase all pension rates by 10 per- 
cent for veterans of oversea combat. 

(d) Provide outpatient treatment for all 
veterans suffering permanent and total dis- 
abllity. 

No. 4. For the maintenance of job security: 

(a) Oppose vigorously any efforts to weak- 
en or eliminate veterans’ preference in Goy- 
ernment civil service. 

(b) Provide adequate funds for the opera- 
tion of Veterans’ Employment Service and 
the Bureau of Reemployment Rights of the 
Department of Labor. 

(c) Oppose all attempts to circumvent the 
Veterans’ Preference Act through reorgani- 
zation, consolidation or otherwise, of gov- 
ernmental agencies and functions. 
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No. 5. For more effective service to veterans 
and their survivors: 

(a) Establish a standing Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs in the Senate. 

(b) Elevate the position of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator to Cabinet rank. 

(c) Continue the Veterans’ Administration 
as a one-stop agency for all veterans’ pro- 
grams and oppose any moves to transfer 
them to other agencies. 

No. 6. For a well-rounded and up-to-date 
benefit program: 

(a) Continue and enlarge the national 
cemetery system for burial of war veterans. 

(b) Increase the burial allowance for war 
veterans. 

(c) Restore the larger burlal flag which 
was provided to drape the caskets of war 
veterans. 

(d) Reopen the national service life insur- 
ance program for a limited period to all 
veterans, 

(e) Provide cold war GI bill benefits to all 
post-Korean veterans with campaign or com- 
bat service for which a medal has been 
authorized. 

Those are the legislative goals of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars as set forth by our 
members. We hope this committee will con- 
sider them on their merits as they are em- 
bodied in specific pieces of legislation and 
advance them on to the full Congress with 
recommendations for favorable action. 

Now Mr. Chairman, I would like to return 
to item number two on our Ust of legislative 
goals. We don't ever expect Congress to give 
us the world on a half sheil but we do expect 
to make some progress toward our objectives 
each year. This year, however, while we have 
been formulating the steps that would bring 
us that new inch of progress, much of what 
we thought we had won is in danger of being 
snatched away. In today’s military parlance 
we have been infiltrated and are now under 
enfilade fire. We find ourselves having to 
defend goals that we thought were safely won. 

I refer, of course, to the administrative 
order closing 11 Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, four domiciliaries, and 17 regional 
offices. This order constitutes a major vic- 
tory for those who have contended that vet- 
erans should not receive any special 
consideration from the country they de- 
fended on the battlefield. The VFW has 
always held the opposite—that the Federal 
Government should provide hospital treat- 
ment and care for veterans. suffering from 
service-connected disabilities, and for im- 
poverished veterans unable to pay for treat- 
ment in private hospitals. 

Few men profess a desire for war. We all 
search for pence yet despite this, the history 
of man is the history of bloody combat. 
Because of that unhappy fact we establish 
and maintain a professional military force; 
however, American wars have been won by 
cilivians whose ambitions and interests were 
completely alien to the ways of the soldier. 
Nonetheless, these young men have gone into 
battle without a thought of shirking their 
duty. They have returned after victory as 
changed men, forced to start life over. The 
cost of their rehabilitation, of their medical 
and hospital care, Is the obligation of the 
people as a whole just as it was their obliga- 
tion to maintain the Military Establishment. 
It is not charity. It is not public welfare, 


But the memory of war fades and this just 
obligation is in danger of being swept aside 
by newer and more romantic concepts such 
as a war on poverty and the Great Society. 
Not only are veterans Installations to be 
closed but there has been lagging implemen- 
tation of the authorizations for some 4,000 
nursing care beds mentioned in (b) under 
point two aboye. The heavy hand of the 
Budget Bureau has been on the Veterans’ 
Administration preventing it from going 
ahead with this badly needed improvement, 
I understand at this late date only 46 of 
these nursing care beds are in actual opera- 
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tion and the VA plans only 2,000 more by 
the end of next fiscal year. 

Perhaps you can follow the reasoning of 
the budget planners that some VA hospitals 
must be closed because of the authorization 
of additional nursing care beds under Pub- 
lic Law 88-450. I cannot. To me it seems 
a manifest absurdity to think that Congress 
intended such a result. Still that is one 
of the arguments being advanced to justify 
some of these hospital shutdowns. 

The permanent closing of the 4 domi- 
ciliaries containing 3,200 beds is the cruel- 
est effect of the entire order. It strikes at 
veterans who, by any standard, are at the 
bottom of the barrel and deserve more com- 
passion than those in other categories. A 
recent study reveals that most of them are 
entirely without income except for VA pen- 
sion payments. They are poorly educated, 
without familles and suffering serious health 
problems such as arthritis, cancer, and heart 
impairment. These conditions make it ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to re- 
locate them outside the domiciliary. 

While the Veterans’ Administration de- 
serves much credit for its efforts to restore 
and rehabilitate veterans, it 15 inate dec 
domiciliary patients are in such poor p 
condition tant any effort to rehabilitate them 
would prove futile. 

Members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
find the decision to close these domiciliaries 
baffling, to say the least. Since one of the 
avowed goals of the Great Society is to find 
a more meaningful life for our elderly citi- 
zens we have begun to wonder if veterans are 
to be excluded from its benison. I ask, are 
veterans to be the first casualty in the war 
on poverty? 

Similarly, we are confused by the obscure 
reasoning that led to the decision to close 
active treatment hospitals with 3,000 oper- 
ating beds. Projecting the results of the 
present hospital construction program it ap- 
pears that some 600 new beds will be put 
into use in the future but that still leaves 
a total reduction of 2,400 beds available for 
sick veterans. The Va has stated that it 
intends to maintain the same number of 
authorized beds but, in the past, we have 
found this to be a largely meaningless phrase. 
The number of operating beds has always 
been considerably less than the number of 
authorized beds. 

No one can try to salve his conscience by 
contending that the only veterans to suffer 
will be those whose illness has nothing to 
do with their wartime service. This reduc- 
tion in facilities will affect those with service- 
connected disabilities just as severely as it 
does those with non-service-connected dis- 
abilities. The closing order flies in the face 
of statistics that demonstrate beyond any 
doubt that the need of veterans for hospital 
treatment is mounting rapidly. World War 
II veterans are now arriving at an age where 
they are more susceptible to ill health and 
our Government should be making plans to 
enlarge and improve veterans hospitals 
rather than close them down. 

And may I point out that the administra- 
tion has strongly opposed the use of a 
pauper's oath as a qualification for medical 
care benefits. The necessity for its elimina- 
tion is one of the most frequently used argu- 
ments for the administration backed medical 
care bill now before Congress. Yet veterans 
with non-service-connected health disorders 
are still required to take this pauper’s oath 
before gaining admission to a VA hospital. 

The shutdown of hospitals in some areas 
will force veterans both service connected 
and nonservice connected to travel long dis- 
tances to obtain treatment and for many 
with reduced means will constitute a denial 
of treatment. The President himself sald in 
his January 7, 1965, health care message to 
Congress: 


“In our urbanized society today, the avail- 
ability of health care depends uniquely upon 
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the availability and accessibility of modern 
facilities, located in convenient and efficient 
places, and on well-organized and adequate- 
ly-supported services. The lack of such 
facilities and services is, of itself, a barrier to 
good health care." 

Veterans residing in rural and smalltown 
areas like upstate New York, eastern Mon- 
tana, and western Colorado, and southern 
New Mexico could not agree more heartily. 
The hospitals where they have received treat- 
ment are among those that will be closed. 

Mr, Chairman, the VFW is just as vigor- 
ously opposed to the closing of 17 VA re- 
gional offices. Again, it seems to us that the 
Government has two standards, one for vet- 
erans and one for nonveterans, and the vet- 
erans are being handed the short end of the 
stick. Eight States will no longer have a 
VA regional office and the case files of vet- 
erans residing in them will be transferred 
to other States where all decisions concern- 
ing them will be made. The reason offered 
for closing them is that a large percentage 
of all contacts are made by mail anyway. 
Again this leaves out human consideration 
for we all know how important personal 
contact is when pursuing a claim with the 
powerful and impersonal Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Social Security Administration, on the 
other hand has found it necessary to in- 
crease the number of its contact offices. 
Even if all the VA regional offices that have 
been ordered closed were to remain open, 
veterans would not have the convenience 
afforded to social security claimants. 

Another development has taken place, Mr. 
Chairman, that may seem at first to have 
nothing to do with the shutdown of Vet- 
erans’ Administration installations. Mer- 
chant seamen formerly cared for in Public 
Health hospitals, under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, are now 
being taken care of in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals. Just as we are opposed to 
the transferral to other agencies of the re- 
sponsibilities of the VA, so we are opposed 
to bringing their responsibilities to the VA. 
For many decades the VA has successfully 
operated the national program for veterans 
and veterans alone, It appears to us that 
the closing of some VA hospitals and the 
transfer of Public Health patients into 
others may be the camel’s nose under the 
tent and before long HEW will move in 
bodily and take control of the hospital pro- 
gram for veterans. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars will fight against any such encroch- 
ment to the last ditch. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are our views on 
what we consider a most alarming adminis- 
trative action. The balance of our program 
does not fall within the purview of this 
committee; however, I ask your permission 
at this time to include in the record as part 
of my statement a digest of all resolutions 
passed by our 65th national convention. 

Let me close by thanking this committee 
for the vital role it has played in establishing 
the fine system of health care and compen- 
sation benefits now enjoyed by veterans. You 
took the lead in putting into motion the 15- 
year $1.3 billion renovation, modernization, 
and construction program that has produced 
such fine results. We note that this year's 
budget has in it over $97 million as the fifth 
step of this p and the VFW wants this 
committee to know of its deep appreciation 
for its continued leadership in keeping the 
program going forward as planned. You also 
guided H.R. 8009 to final approval as Public 
Law 88-450 providing badly needed nursing 
care facilities, 

For these and many other accomplish- 
ments each of you has the heartfelt thanks 
of the Nation's veterans. 

Finally, let me remind you and the com- 
mittee that our annual dinner honoring 
Members of Co who served in the 
Armed Forces will be held at the Sheraton 
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Park Hotel tonight. More than 400 Mem- 
bers of Congress have accepted our invita- 
tion to attend. 

The reception will begin at 6 p.m. and the 
dinner will be served at 7 p.m. The Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the Hon- 
orable JoHN W. McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts, has been selected to receive our annual 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Congressional 
Award for his outstanding service to this 
Nation. We are looking forward to having 
you with us. 

Thank you again for your kindness in 
permitting me to appear before you this 
morning. 


Can This Be Anarchy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to remind my colleagues 
of the reason for formation of this Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
by quoting from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 

We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these rights 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness—that to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among men. 


Mr. Speaker, governments are insti- 
tuted among men to preserve the rights 
of all the people through law. Without 
the rule of law, there is no legitmate 
function for a government and only 
those individuals would survive who 
could successfully take from their fellow- 
man whatever their needs and desires 
demanded. 

I would also like to quote the definition 
of “anarchy” according to Webster's 


Anarchy: (a) absence of government (b) a 
state of lawlessness or political disorder due 
to the absence of governmental authority— 
absence or denial of authority. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what is going on 
in Selma? Certainly there is a denial 
of authority, certainly there is a state of 
lawlessness and political disorder in re- 
volt against governmental authority. 
In other words, Mr. Speaker, what we 
have today in Selma is anarchy and un- 
less we return to the rule of reason, re- 
turn to the respect for law and obey the 
rules of duly constituted law enforce- 
ment agencies, the anarchy being en- 
couraged in Selma, may well consume 
the fires of freedom of this Nation and 
the rights of all the people will perish, 
including the minority with which we 
are presently concerned. 

There is no reason for the demonstra- 
tions in Selma; no reason for the illegal 
sitins in the Justice Department and 
the White House; no reason for the 
marching and disruption of civil life in 
Detroit and Chicago and New York and 
Los Angeles. The Negroes in Selma 
have the right to register and vote and 
they are registering. I am told 350 were 
registered in that little community 
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Within the past weeks. The President of 
the United States promised Martin 
Luther King that the voting bill he 
wanted passed would be sent to the Con- 
gress and even now, members of both 
Political parties are drafting legislation. 
The demands of the leaders of the so- 
called civil rights movement have been 
Met and are being met. So why the 
demonstrations? Why the resort to 
anarchy? 

A month ago I appealed to the Presi- 
dent and to the Members of this body 
to use whatever influence they had to 
bring a halt to these demonstrations and 
Teturn to the rule of law and order. I 
Warned them that continued defiance 
of the law could only lead to tragedy and 
it has. I am sorry for it. Now we must 
bring an end to these disorders and we 
Must demand that all people obey the 
law of the land. To make exceptions, 
for whatever excuse, can only lead to 
further anarchy, further violence, fur- 
ther tragedy. 

In a column in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of Wednesday, March 10, 
David Lawrence makes an eloquent case 
for bringing about a return to law and 
Order.: I include this column as a part 
Of these remarks: 

THE Law oF THE Lanp Topay 
(By David Lawrence) 

Once upon a time the Supreme Court of 
the United States affirmed that “freedom of 
Speech” does not include the right to cry 
“Fire” in a crowded theater. 

Today the principle is being tested in 
Alabama, where the right to demonstrate 
has been insisted upon even in the face of 


the fact that street parades in a tense situa- 


tion can incite to violence. 

Plainly there is among the people a lack 

of understanding of fundamental constitu- 

principles. These give every citizen 
the right to express himself frecly, though 
his views may be unpalatable to others, but 
the moment the actual utterance of such 
Views occurs under conditions that inflame 
People to violence, the law steps in and ap- 
Plies a restraining hand. 

After a Federal judge had issued a ruling 
Yesterday ordering the parade from Selma 
to Montgomery to be deferred at least until 
Thursday, when a hearing would be held 
on the subject, the demonstrators insisted 
on going ahead anyhow in definance of the 
Court order. 

Yet these same demonstrators argue that 
they are being deprived of their civil rights, 
and they evidently feel this gives them un- 
Umited privilege to disturb the peace. 

en the police attempted a few days ago 
break up the mob in Selma and took 
Stern measures to do so, the officers were 
charged with brutality, Accusations were 
then yoiced on the floor of Congress against 
police, and demands were made for this 
dispatch of Federal troops to Alabama. 
ot those who spoke on the subject 
the fundamental fact that the right 
to demonstrate does not include the right 
to incite anybody to violence. 

But Attorney General Nicholas deB. 

tzenbach, in a question-and-answer per- 
fod after a speech at the Women's National 

Club yesterday, rightly explained that 
the Federal Government does not have the 
Constitutional power to send troops into any 
tate unless there is a “total breakdown” 
of jaw and order and a “total unwilling- 
Ness" by State officials to maintain order. 
Said that the primary responsibility for 
ing the peace rests with the local nu- 
ties. 


In the instances when the Kennedy ad- 
Ministration sent troops to Alabama and 
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Mississippi, the respective Governors of those 
States were at least accused of having de- 
fied Federal court orders on school integra- 
tion. In the present case, the Governor of 
the State warned against the march from 
Selma to Montgomery and sent State troop- 
ers to the scene to prevent disorder. 

Basically, the Governor of Alabama was 
taking the same position President Kennedy 
took when he sent troops to restrain poten- 
tial violence and enforce a Federal court 
order. The purpose of the Alabama Gover- 
nor was to prevent violence, and he had 
urged that the march on Montgomery be 
abandoned for the time being as a measure 
of safety. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., on the other 
hand, insisted upon leading the demonstra- 
tors for a brief march notwithstanding a 
Federal judge's order that it be deferred 
until the case went through the normal 
judicial process. The presence of State 
troopers prevented any disturbance of the 
peace yesterday. The Negro leader, in au- 
thorizing the march, said: 

“We have the right to walk the highways; 
we have the right to walk to Montgomery if 
our feet will get us there. I have no alter- 
native, and I ask you to come with me. This 
was a difficult and painful decision to make. 
I know not what lies ahead. There may be 
beatings, and there may be tear gas.” 

But it is precisely the incitement to a sit- 
uation requiring such measures that always 
has been recognized as being within the 
province of State or city police to deal with, 
even to the point of dispersing a nonviolent 
demonstration that has proved dangerous to 
the peace of the community. 

President Johnson issued a statement re- 
gretting the violence that occurred in Selma 
on Sunday. He declared that “Americans 
everywhere join in deploring the brutality 
with which a number of Negro citizens of 
Alabama were treated when they sought to 
dramatize their deep and sincere interest in 
attaining the precious right to vote.” 

But the President guardedly omitted any 
criticism of the acts of the demonstrators 
who defied the police and caused the latter 
to use force. While Johnson defended the 
right to demonstrate, he failed to express any 
concern over the kind of disturbances of the 
peace that can and often do result from 
street demonstrations. 

Many of the pressure groups claim that 
they are engaged in nonviolent demonstra- 
tions. But, while this may be their intent 
and objective, their manner of conducting 
demonstrations often leads to violence. The 
States have a constitutional right and obli- 
gation then to step in and order the dis- 
persal of the demonstrators. This is the true 
law of the land today. 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or > 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORKE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11,1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times published an editorial on 
March 10, 1965, regarding the reaction to 
Secretary General Thant’s suggestion 
about negotiations in Vietnam. The 
Times observes, “This futile game of 
diplomatic chess thus remains in stale- 
mate while the war itself escalates.” I 
recommend that my colleagues read the 
following editorial from the New York 
Times: 
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[From the New York Times, Mar. 10, 1965] 
A NEGOTIATION Is a NEGOTIATION 


The words were hardly out of Secretary 
General Thant’s mouth when the United 
States rejected his proposal. He had recom- 
mended a seven-power conference on the 
Vietnamese conflict. 

The State Department spokesman gave the 
same old reply. “We still await some indica- 
tion that the aggressors are prepared to talk 
about stopping the aggression,” he said, add- 
ing that Washington would require advance 
evidence that negotiations would produce an 
agreement acceptable to the United States in 
Vietnam. In other words, the United States 
will negotiate if our terms are accepted be- 
fore negotiations begin. So why negotiate? 

This futile game of diplomatic chess thus 
remains in stalemate while the war itself 
escalates. Yet all wars, including the Viet- 
namese type, must end in some form of par- 
ley. The questions are when and how? Pres- 
ident Johnson and his chief advisers believe 
the time is not ripe and that present circum- 
stances find the United States—strong as it 
is—in an unfavorable position. American 
policy therefore is to improve the position 
and then consider negotiation from a vantage 
point where terms can be extracted to fit 
American demands. 

On both sides the game is being played as if 
it can be won or lost. In reality, there can 
be no “victory” except at a shattering cost in 
lives and treasure. 

President Kennedy put the problem accu- 
rately in a speech he made on September 2, 
1963. “In the final analysis,” he said, “it is 
their [the South Vietnamese] war. They 
are the ones who have to win it or lose it. 
We can help them; we can give them equip- 
ment; we can send our men out there as 
advisers, but they have to win it—the people 
of Vietnam—against the Communists.” 

President Johnson, on the contrary, has 
now changed this policy and is trying to win 
the war with American arms and American 
forces on behalf of the South Vietnamese. 
This is impossible because, as Mr. Kennedy 
said, it is their war’—although it is of 
course also true that the North Vietnamese 
are supplying help to one side, as 
the United States is to the other. 

The conference that Secretary Thant has 
recommended may or may not be an answer. 
It certainly deserves a more sympathetic ex- 
ploration than it is getting from Washington. 

There must be many Congressmen who are 
unhappy but reluctant to say so, and many, 
if not most, of the American people who 
would surely opt for negotiation it the is- 
sues—all the issues—were made clear to 
them. The American public has not been 
sufficiently informed and it cannot be until 
President Johnson speaks to the Nation. 

No one can ask that he tell exactly what he 
plans to do, or that he divulge military se- 
crets, or say just what terms would be ac- 
ceptable, but when the President does not 
speak the people lack leadership. They have 
become confused while the Vietnamese con- 
fiict has become crucial and dangerous. 


Flood Damage Report for County Hits 
$5,597,426 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 
Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ord of damages to the Northwest con- 
tinues to be compiled as Oregon and the 
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other States, involved in the record De- 
cember—January flood. work toward com- 
pletion of assessment and plans for 
rehabilitation. 

Currently the Subcommittee on Flood 
Control, Committee on Public Works, is 
considering means of legislative relief for 
our disaster stricken part of the Nation. 
It is altogether timely, therefore, to in- 
clude in the Record the latest damage 
assessment of only 1 of the 18 counties 
in my Second District of Oregon. This 
report of Grant County damages was 
ably reported in the Blue Mountain 
Eagle: 

[From the Blue Mountain Eagle, John Day, 
Oreg., Feb. 25, 1965] 

Fl. oO Damace REPORT ror County Hrrs 

$5,597,426 

Damages caused by the recent floods total 
$5,597,426 for Grant County. River and agri- 
culture repair costs and flood loss amounts to 
$4,879,547. 

Home in Grant County is $222,- 
$72.90; business damage stands at $557,069. 
Damages ts nearly one-tenth of the 

true cash value of $60,727,124 for the county. 

The cash value of the county will be less 
for the next fiscal year due to the flood loss, 
says James Allen, county assessor. Reduced 
livestock valuation and the loss of two milis 
in Mount Vernon will lower the cash value 
of Grant County for next year. 

An extensive survey compiled by Tom 
Bunch, county agent at large, revealed 
heaviest damages were inflicted on the 
streambanks of the John Day River and its 
tributaries. An estimated 62,413,256 is 
needed for new work for the streams. So 
far, $15,365 has been spent on channel work. 

The report has been used to acquire addi- 
tional Office of Emergency Planning (OEP) 
and Agriculture Conservation Program (ACP) 
funds, 

Replacing the washed out riprap and 
levees that were installed prior to the recent 
flood will cost $165,740. To repair d 
levees and dikes, to clean debris from the 
river and to reshape the channels will cost 
at least $628,329. 

Land eroded away or damaged by sheet 
erosion was valued at $249,053. To fill in the 
newly created gullys across flelds will cost 
$29,048. 

Another $217,440 will be needed to clean 
up debris and to smooth out the silt and 
gravel deposits on the crop lands. 

Cost to replace and rebuild washed-out 
private irrigation ditches is $29,894. To clean 
the ditches that are repairable will cost 


$59,888. 

y ditches damage figure is esti- 
mated at $100,000 to replace destroyed 
ditches and to repair damaged ditches. 

Work needed to meet the potential weed 
infestation in areas covered with silt or 
gravel deposits or that have been scoured will 
cost $185,000. This is the latest estimate as 
many people did not report potential weed 
infestation on their land. 

Stock water damage report may be low but 
the report indicates that it will cost $1,590 
to replace irrigation and stock water ponds. 
To clean up and repair the ponds will cost 
$21,591. 

Damage to private roads will cost $23,471 
to repair. Replacement cost of the washed- 
out roads is estimated at $7,237. 

A total of $165,099 is necessary to replace 
private bridges in Grant County. An addi- 
tional $63,251 is needed to repair the par- 
tially damaged bridges and to reshape cross- 
ings. As of last week when the damage re- 
ports were filed $4,490 was already spent on 
bridge repair. Part of this figure includes 
work done following the Christmas flood. 

The cost to replace washed-out bridges was 
calculated at $6 per square foot. 
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An estimated $15,440 worth of livestock 
was lost in the flood in the county. 

It will cost $19,260 to replace destroyed 
buildings and another $11,777 to repair the 
damaged structures. 

Machinery lost during the flood or ren- 
dered useless because of water damage totals 
$5,035. Repairing damaged machinery will 
cost $3,953. As of a week ago $170 has been 
spent on machinery repairs. 

To replace washed-out fences in the county, 
$47,828. is needed. Another $28,332 is re- 
quired for repair work. So far only $150 
has been spent on fence repairs. 

The estimated crop loss for Grant County 
totals $235,846. Hay lost is reported at 
$119,322. This estimated crop loss and loss 
of aftermath grazing and permanent pas- 
ture is for 1965 only. Hay loss was figured 
at $30 per ton and grazing loss at $4.50 per 
animal unit per month. Nearly 4,000 tons 
of hay was lost during the flood. 

Inconvenience cost amounted to $71,499. 
This cost is associated with flood fighting, 
loss of livestock weight, housing and feed- 
ing people during the flood and general in- 
convenience associated with or because of 
the flood. Most people would not put a 
dollar value on this type of an item for the 
report. 

Loss of supplies such as lumber, fence 
posts, spools of wire, and firewood was esti- 
mated at $27,873. 

Bunch, former assistant county agent for 
Grant County, and who has recently com- 
pleted his masters degree requirements at 
Oregon State University, headed the damage 
report project. Ray Brisbois handled much 
of the home and business damage survey. 

The county agent at large made up the 
report forms and arranged the numerous 
meetings throughout the county to help 
ranchers to complete the reports. 

County agent Bill Farrell served as a 
coordinator between the project report and 
the county Emergency Action Committee 
(EAC). The EAC was headed by cochairmen 
C. L. (Buck) Smith and Jim Maple, Larry 
Williams was also active in the project. 

Heading the subcommittees of the EAC 
were: Erving Stanbro of Prairie City; Bob 
Sproul of Mount Vernon; Alvin Brown of 
Daytonville; Joe Officer of Izee; Rho Bleak- 
man of Monument, and Tom Colvin of Ritter. 


Another Citizen Does His Duty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the Members’ at- 
tention to an editorial which appeared 
in the Rockford Morning Star, Rockford, 
III., on July 26, 1964. This editorial was 
written by Hal Nelson, associate editor 
of the Rockford Morning Star, who was 
just named as the recipient of a Free- 
doms Foundation medal. 

In recent weeks we have heard several 
reports of witnesses refusing to become 
involved in arrests because of the “in- 
conveniences” that might result for 
themselves. Thus this story of a citizen 
going out of his way to aid in the arrest 
and conviction of persons involved in a 
robbery even though it meant consider- 
able expense and personal hardship 
affords a lesson for all who consider 
themselves good citizens. 
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ANOTHER Crrmen Dors His Durr 
(By Hal Nelson) 

Almost a year ago, on August 10, 1963, Joe 
Nash's curiosity was aroused by suspicious 
actions of a man in a telephone booth on 
Seventh Street. 

The next morning, when he saw news- 
paper stories about two Indianapolis men 
arrested on charges of robbing a North 
Second Street phone booth, Joe realized that 
one of the suspects might have been the man 
he had seen on Seventh Street. 

Joe was in Rockford at the time on a vaca- 
tion from Mexico City where he ls travel edi- 
tor of the English-language Mexico City 
News. 

It would have been easy for Joe to have 
decided that the arrest of the two men with 
$2,376 in nickels, dimes, and quarters in 
their Indiana-licensed car was none of his 
business. In these days of apathy and fear 
of involvement in police matters, many ® 
good citizen would have taken this course. 

But Joe has a strongly developed sense of 
citizen responsibility. Rockford remains his 
hometown, his legal residence even though 
he has worked in Mexico City for many years- 

He felt he should report what he had seen 
to police. He made a positive identification 
of one of the suspects, gave police a state- 
ment, promised the State attorney's 5 
that he would return to testify if needed. 

The two suspects were indicted. A 
date was set. Joe arranged to leave his ob 
in Mexico City long enough to fly to Rock- 
ford to testify. But he learned the trial had 
been delayed when he arrived here. An- 
other trial date was set. Before he could be 
notified, Joe had left on a 2-week trip into 
sections of Mexico where primitive commu- 
nication made it impossible to reach him. 

The case finally came to trial last week- 
Joe had extended his vacation 3 days in order 
to testify. He told his story in circuit court 
after spending hours in the stifling witness 
room. 

Defense attorneys objected to Nash's testl- 
mony—and the judge ordered most of it 
stricken. 

The jury deliberated 6 hours; then re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. 

Was it worthwhile, this expenditure of 
time, effort, nerve energy on the part of ® 
private citizen in a matter which did not 
personally concern him in anyway? 

We didn’t ask Joe this question. His 80” 
tions revealed his answer. 

But what about the rest of us? Would ve 
have done it? 

That's a question we all should ask our- 
selves. It's much easier to close our eyes and 
ears and stay out of such matters. 

Yet, if we want to live in a country of law 
and order, of freedom from fear, of liberty to 
move about without restraint, it’s time that 
more of us follow the course that Joe did. 


Selma Now Joins List Headed by Little 
Rock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, we have all 
been dismayed and shocked by the bar- 
baric attack upon peaceful demonstra- 
tors in Alabama on Sunday. Sunday's 
brutality poses a threat to all Americans- 
I wish to bring to the attention of the 
Members, the comments of the editors 
of a newspaper in my district—the AD® 
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Arbor News—regarding the regime now 
in control in Alabama. I am pleased to 
insert this editorial in the RECORD: 
SELMA Now Jorns List HEADED BY LITTLE 
Rock 


Thanks chiefly to Alabama's Goy. George 
A. Wallace, the United States now has an- 
other Little Rock, another Oxford. In a 
sense, Selma is the worst of all. 

Wallace was not satisfied simply to emu- 
late Arkansas’ Governor Faubus and Mis- 
sissippl's former Governor Barnett. They 
used National Guard troops and State police 
in a negative way, to withhold protection 
from Negroes attempting to exercise consti- 
tutional rights. 

Wallace went even further, by having Ala- 
bama State troopers attack N walking 
along a highway. Rarely has any public of- 
ficial in this country gone to such an ex- 
treme to demonstrate his unfitness for of- 
fice. 

This is not to suggest that anyone should 
be surprised by the officlally-sanctioned sav- 
agery at Selma last Sunday. 

Starting before he became Governor, Wal- 
lace has demonstrated both in words and in 
various grotesque actions—such as blocking 
u school doorway—that he is prepared to do 
literally anything except treat Negro Ala- 
bamians as citizens. The police action at 
Selma differed in degree, not in kind, from 
what has happened before during his ad- 
ministration. 

The depth of the problem was Ulustrated 
by reports that crowds of white Selma resi- 
dents cheered the State troopers as they 
chased and beat unarmed Negroes. 

While there are no rational excuses or jus- 
tifications for the situation, explanations are 
Possible. 

In the Deep South, the easiest route to 
political popularity, for nearly a century, has 
been to resurrect and exploit memories of 
injustices suffered by the region during Re- 
construction. That is what Wallace is do- 
ing—very possibly with an eye toward seek- 
ing election to the U.S. Senate next year. 

The day when racial demagoguery was the 
complete formula for political success in 
Dixie seems to be passing. Southerners are 
not incapable of responding to constructive 
leadership—a fact ably demonstrated by the 
Tennessee and Congressmen reelect- 
ed last fall after voting for the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. 

But there is nothing automatic about this 
evolution. Efforts to hem in men of Wal- 
lace’s caliber with court injunctions and 
Other legal measures are necessary. A need 
is also evident for more legislation to assure 
all citizens an equal opportunity to vote. 

No American can be certain his own rights 
Are secure so long as hundreds of citizens feel 
Compelled to demonstrate publicly to draw 
attention to their inability to exercise this 
Most basic of constitutional rights. 


Britain Shifts to Means Test for Medicare 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, can we 
Not profit from the experience of others? 

urely we can learn a thing or two from 
the experience of Britain in experiment- 
ing with across-the-board medical care 
Programs unrelated to means, 
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It is notable that on the eve of action 
by the U.S. House of Representatives on 
a proposal which would establish a medi- 
cal care program without regard to fi- 
nancial need, Great Britain’s Labor gov- 
ernment has shifted its approach to a 
means test. 

The following article which appeared 
in the AMA News, a publication of the 
American Medical Association, recounts 
what is happening in Britain. It should 
be “must” reading—and is important 
reference material for those who will 
soon vote on the administration’s medi- 
care proposal: 

SOCIAL SECURITY PROBLEMS—IN BRITAIN : 

Means TEST 

Great Britain’s Labor government has ac- 
cepted the doctrine that social security bene- 
fits must be directed toward those people 
who most need them and denied to those 
who do not, according to the London Times. 

The Times, in a story bylined “From Our 
Political Correspondent,” reported that La- 
bor Party leaders are now searching for an 
acceptable means test—the kind of test the 
party has traditionally and bitterly opposed. 

Nine million pensioners: “Social security 
studies have shown,” the Times reported, 
“that by the mid-1970's there will be 9 mil- 
lion retirement pensioners, compared with 
about 6 million today.” J 

“If there is then no means test operating," 
the story continued, “the burden of fulfill- 
ing the Labor manifesto pledge to provide an 
incomes guarantee for those already retired 
or widowed will be intolerable.” 

The Times noted that with a means test, a 
guaranteed income for everybody would be 
possible and “account could be taken both 
of rising standards of living and of inflation. 

“It is the logic of the Government's posi- 
tion,” the story continued, “that any more 
increases across the board, from which all 
benefit equally irrespective of need, should 
be avoided.” 

Education needed: The Labor government, 
the newspaper pointed out, has also recog- 
nized a need to educate Labor Party mem- 
bers to the fact that social security is not 
insurance, 

"In the next decade, on the basis of Gov- 
ernment studies,” the Times said, “there will 
have to be a clear movement away from the 
pretense of an insurance basis, so that con- 
tributions (to social security) do not neces- 
sarily carry the right to benefit without re- 
gard to means,” 

While Labor leaders accept the fact that 
the country's social security system must be 
recast in the next decade, they face the need 
of a “process of education about the reali- 
ties of social security if they are to carry the 
country—especially the organized workers— 
in the radical changes that are foreseen," the 
Times said. 

The 1946 Insurance Act: Great Britain's 
present system of old-age pensions, and sick- 
ness and unemployment benefits is a result 
of the 1946 National Insurance Act, which 
provided for uniform cash benefits for all 
people in specific classes, without regard to 
income they earned while still working, ex- 
plained the American Medical Association's 
Department of Economics. 

These uniform benefits were purposely 
made moderate to avold the possible prob- 
lem of malingering and abuse, but the re- 
sult was that many aged, ill, or unemployed 
persons got benefits which were not sufi- 
cient for a minimum standard of living. 

The 1946 act was amended in 1961 to in- 
clude a supplementary program of benefits. 
This amendment applied only to those work- 
ers whose incomes were above a minimum 
level, and the amount of the additional 
benefit was determined by the amount of a 
worker's income. 

Employees, employers pay: The social se- 
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curity program is financed by contributions 
from employees and employers, plus a fiat 
grant from the Central Government. 

Old-age pension benefits amount to ap- 
proximately $9.50 a week, plus an additional 
$5.80 a week for pensioners with a dependent 
wife over the age of 60. This flat pension is 
supplemented by a benefit which amounts to 
about 6 cents a week for every $22 a week 
the pensioner earned during his working 
days. 

This flat rate benefit has, in many in- 
stances, proven insufficient to allow pen- 
sioners to maintain themselyes without 
added assistance, the AMA department said. 
Today, approximately two-thirds of the 
country's aged pensioncrs are receiving that 
additional assistance from the Government. 

Increases rejected: Suggestions that the 
pension benefit be raised have been rejected 
because the cost of the program would be 
raised beyond a level which the Government 
feels It and the economy could bear. 

Instead, the Government has in the past 
expanded the assistance program to bring the 
needy up to a certain minimum standard 
of living. This, too, has proven costly and it 
now appears to the Labor government, ac- 
cording to the London Times, that a means 
test will need to be applied to all benefits 
for the aged rather than permit receipt of 
any pensions as a right. 


The Right To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent events in Selma, Ala., 
highlight the imperative need for effec- 
tive voting rights legislation. The New 
York Times in an editorial of February 
28, 1965, recognized this need and ac- 
curately stated. The most conspicuous 
weakness of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
was it failure to provide adequate pro- 
tection for Negro voting rights in the 
South.” The Times goes on to state that 
in order to have effective civil rights leg- 
islation it is necessary to obviate the ob- 
struction of southern district courts. 
The editorial points out that one of our 
most energetic and dedicated colleagues, 
WII LIN F. Ryan, has proposed using the 
Commission on Civil Rights as. the 
agency to initiate proceedings for the ap- 
pointment of Federal registrars. James 
Farmer, the national director of the 
Congress of Racial Equality, has urged 
the administration to support the Ryan 
bill, H.R. 6023. 

I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the following editorial: 
From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1965] 

Tuer Ricur To VOTE 

The most conspicuous weakness of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 was its failure to 
provide adequate protection for Negro voting 
rights in the South. The danger implicit in 
some of the remedial bills now under dis- 
cussion in the Justice Department and in 
Congress is that they, too, will fail to meet 
this issue in a permanent and satisfactory 
way. 

5 the Justice Department's recommenda- 
tion, last year’s law approached the voting 
problem solely through the courts with 
charges of voting bias to be adjudicated on a 
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case-by-case basis. But expérience has 
amply demonstrated that in many areas dis- 
crimination against Negroes seeking to reg- 
ister or vote is not on any Individual basis 
but represents a persistent, flagrant, wide- 
spread pattern. 

The Justice Department has now filed 51 
suits against registrars and other officials in 
the South. Four of these suits are intended 
to prove that a statewide pattern of discrimi- 
nation exists. But it is likely to be 3 years 
or more before final decision. 

Rather than wait all that time, the White 
House has announced that it intends to ask 
Congress for additional legislation this year. 
Last week 31 Republican leaders demanded 
prompt administration action on this pledge. 
Representative WrLLIAM Frrrs Ryan, Man- 
hattan Democrat, and others in the majority 
party have also been pressing for early 
action. 

Several broad considerations need recogni- 
tion if the Federal Government is to end the 
wholesale disenfranchisement of the south- 
ern Negro. Remedy should be sought 
through a statute, rather than a constitu- 
tional amendment. The 15th amendment, 
ratified 95 years ago, made the Nation's in- 
tent in this feid clear and comprehensive. 
The statute should cover State and local as 
well as Federal elections. It should set up 
standards of the utmost simplicity. 

It is also important that, if a pattern of 
discrimination exists, an avenue of correc- 
tion exist outside the Federal district courts. 
Too many Federal Judges in Mississippi and 
elsewhere have demonstrated overt hostility 
to the active enforcement of Negro rights. 
The President, as Congressman RYAN has 
suggested, might well act upon a finding by 
the Civil Rights Commission and appoint a 
Federal voting registrar where systematic dis- 
crimination exists. 

The disenfranchisement of millions of Ne- 
gro citizens in the South has besmirched the 
good name of American democracy for al- 
most a century. Congress must rectify this 
ancient injustice this year. 


A New Lincoln Portrait 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 4, in connection with the reenact- 
ment of the second Lincoln Inaugural, 
it was my pleasure to participate in the 
unveiling of a newly discovered and re- 
stored portrait of Abraham Lincoln. 

As we all well know, a Congressman 
Wears many hats, one of the most im- 
portant of which is to perform various 
errands connected with the Federal Gov- 
ernment for our constituents. About a 
year ago, I was asked by an official of the 
Tioga County Historical Society—located 
in my hometown of Owego, N.Y.—to 
bring the portrait in question from 
Owego to Washington for the 
and advice of Miss Josephine Cobb, a 
specialist in iconography at the National 
Archives, and a Lincoln scholar in her 
own right. 

Miss Cobb assured me and the histori- 
cal society that we undoubtedly had not 
only a portrait well worth restoring but 
one which would be an outstanding ad- 
dition to existing Lincoln memorabilia. 
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The portrait then was returned by me to 
the society and eventually carried to the 
Pierpont-Morgan Library in New York 
City where the necessary work to con- 
serve and restore it was completed. 

Thus, finally, what began as a rather 
routine errand for me in behalf of the 
society culminated in the return of the 
portrait to Washington, and to the Cap- 
itol, where it was unveiled for the bene- 
fit of Lincoln scholars in Statuary Hall— 
the former House of Representatives 
Chamber in which Lincoln sat as a Mem- 
ber from Minois in 1847—-48—the actual 
unveiling taking place, as I have noted 
on the 100th anniversary of Mr. Lincoln's 
2d inaugural. 

Mrs. Dorothy Meserve Kunhardt, of 
New York City, whose knowledge of Lin- 
coln photographs and other Civil War 
illustrations is extensive and who is pub- 
lishing, this year, a new book written in 
collaboration with her son, Philip Kun- 
hardt, on the assassination and funeral 
of President Lincoln, performed the act- 
ual unveiling at a ceremony over which 
our former colleague, the Honorable 
Fred Schwengel, of Iowa, presided. 
Among the special guests who had been 
invited to the affair were Mrs. Minna 
Nagel, of the Pierpont-Morgan Library 
of New York, who had worked on the 
restoration of the portrait, Mr. Roscoe 
Geller, president of the Tioga County 
Historical Society, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
B. Parmerton, of Owego, N.Y., also rep- 
resenting the society, as well as Mr. Elden 
Billings, president, and other officers and 
members of the Lincoln group of the 
District of Columbia who had helped to 
arrange the unveiling ceremony, and who 
had obtained the participation of the 
uniformed men and fife and drum corps 
of the North-South Skirmish Association. 

Later in the day, the portrait was taken 
to the Smithsonian Institution where it 
will remain on exhibit for several weeks. 
Perhaps the best way of describing the 
portrait to those Lincoln scholars who 
will not have an opportunity to see it 
here in Washington, or later on in the 
Tioga County Historical Society’s mu- 
seum where it will be kept on permanent 
exhibit, would be to insert Miss Cobb's 
own description and explanation of it as 
stated by her during the unveiling cere- 
mony. 

Under leave to extend my remarks that 
explanation follows: 

The photographer, Mathew B. Brady, had 
a photographic art gallery here in Washing- 
ton, D.C. and he had one also in New York 
City all during the Civil War and for many 
years thereafter. Although he is best known 
for his photographs of battlefields, he was 
actually a portrait photographer and made 
his living by taking pictures of people in all 
walks of life. 

In making pictures of prominent people 
or wealthy people who could afford to pay 
for such a work, he commissioned artists to 
finish his camera studies in oil on canvas 
or on paper. He sold these works as oil 
paintings and charged $750 apiece for them. 
During the Civil War period, Brady made oll 
portraits in this.fashion of such notables as 
General McClellan, Secretary of State Seward, 
Secretary of the Navy Wells, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Mrs, Lincoln, and many others. Each 
one was beautifully framed in gold. Among 
the artists whom he commissioned to do the 
work in oil were George Peter Alexander 
Healy, George Story, Henry Ulke, John F. 
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Neagle, Henry F. Darby, Siegfried Hirsch, 
Anton Berger, and several others. As you 
know, the works of these artists hang in 
well-known galleries and all of them are rec- 
ognized as outstanding American artists of 
the period. 

The method followed by Mathew B. Brady 
in making a likeness such as this one of Mr. 
Lincoln was to take a likeness of the subject 
with a large camera. He then projected the 
image onto a piece of canvas or a piece of 
paper in a faint photographic outline. The 
artist then worked from this outline and 
completed the portrait in oil This work 
was so skillfully done that no trace of the 
outline can be seen by merely looking at the 
portrait. But, if the portrait Is subjected 
to an X-ray spectrographic analysis, the 
presence of a photographic emulsion on the 
support can be detected. In this way, the 
beautiful likeness of Mr. Lincoln that we 
are soon to see was made. We do not yet 
know for a certainty which of the artists 
who worked for Mr. Brady made this paint- 
ing but we know that his was indeed a skill- 
ful hand. We are grateful to the Tioga 
Historical Society for providing the best con- 
servator that could be found to work on this 
portrait and for making it possible for us 
to have the painting here for unveiling today. 


Mr. Lewis B. Parmerton, of Owego, a 
director of the Tioga County Historical 
Society, responding in behalf thereof, also 
made the following remarks which, under 
my leave to extend, are now set forth: 

Mr. Chairman, guests and other students 
of Abraham Lincoln, as you know, we are 
here not only to witness the reenactment of 
the second inauguration of the 16th Presi- 
dent of our country, but also to unysil a 
painting of Mr, Lincoln, which was recently 
restored, as near as possible to its original 
condition, by Mrs. Minna Horwitz Nagel, who 
is_associated with Pierpont Morgan Library 
and who is a skilled conservator. 

We have this painting today because. the 
people of Tioga County, in the State of New 
York, have been proud of their history and 
their famous forebears. It was this pride 
and their interest in history which moved 
them to form the Tioga County Historical 
Society 51 years ago for the purpose of pre- 
serving historical, cultural, and educational 
articles of interest. 

Over the years, many gifts have been made 
to its collection. In addition the society 
was fortunate in receiving a large bequest, 
with part of which it was able to erect and 
dedicate a museum in 1960. 

It was slightly more than a year after the 
dedication, that our then new president, 
R. G. Geller, who is here today, was attracted 
to the painting of Abraham Lincoln. The 
portrait was covered with a film of grime. 
its edges were curled and broken and gen- 
erally it was in poor condition. He recog- 
nized a beauty in Mr, Lincoln’s face that 
warranted investigation, which has resulted 
in the painting as you will see it today. 

This likeness was one a number of pic- 
tures and paintings bequeathed to the 
society in 1925 by Eudora Tiffany Burgess 
who was the widow of Andrew Burgess. 
Mr. Burgess was not only a famed gunsmith, 
but was an excellent photographer who had 
been associated with Mathew Brady. 

Had there been no historical society in 
1925, I fear that this painting would have 
been lost, destroyed or ruined for lack 
care, interest, or knowledge. 

So it is, ladies and gentlemen, that the 
Tioga County Historical Society is pl 
and happy to have had the help, advice, and 
encouragement of Miss Josephine Cobb in 
the restoring and preserving of this rare and 
unique portrait. Isay unique, because there 
appears in the upper right hand corner 4 
painting of a Zouave soldier. It is believed 
that this is symbolic of Lincoln’s friendship 
with Elmer Ellsworth, who was one of the 
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first soldiers killed in the Civil War and was 
buried from the White House. We hope that 
you will find the painting and Its restoration 
as beautiful as we belleve it to be. 


Resources and Conservation Council 
Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS- 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post for Friday, March 5, 
President Johnson was quoted as telling 
the Cabinet that there are entirely too 
many interagency committees. I endorse 
the President’s objectives of correcting 
this situation, 

Of particular concern to me has been 
the proliferation of interagency activity 
in the field of natural resource admin- 
istration, According to my research 
with the four major natural resource 
agencies—Interior, Agriculture, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Commerce—and 
the Bureau of the Budget, there are over 
50 major interdepartmental. or inter- 
agency committees dealing with natural 
Tesources and literally hundreds of spe- 
cial committees and task forces con- 
cerned with regional, river basin, or spe- 
Cial-subject resource areas. 

I realize, of course, that many of these 
are necessary to coordinate Federal ac- 
tion, but I suggest to the President and 
the Members of the Congress that a 
great many of these—particularly in the 
Policy sarea—would be unnecessary if 
there were established a Resources and 
Conservation Council within the execu- 
tive office of the President focusing its 
attention upon the integration, devel- 
opment, promotion, and utilization of 
Our natural resources in the national 
interest. 

I have introduced legislation to ac- 
Complish this objective in H.R. 4430, In 
the other body, a similar measure has 
8 introduced by Senator McGovern, 

938. 

In behalf of this legislation I have 
furnished the distinguished chairman of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
Mittee, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. AsriNaLL], the following statement 
Which outlines my views on this impor- 
tant subject. z 

The text of this statement follows: 
STATEMENT or AL ULLMAN, U.S. REPRESENTA- 

Trve From THE Beconp DisrRīcr or 

OREGON, Wirn REFERENCE TO H.R, 4430, 

FEBRUARY 24, 1965 

The Nation has striven for over three de- 
cades to find the leadership and coordination 
Tequired for its proliferated natural re- 
Source policies and programs. In this time 
the need for leadership has never diminished 
Only increased as a more complex life and 
erer burdgeoning population has demanded 
more and more of our national, natural re- 
Source base. 

A historic review of the efforts to develop 
& hational resource and conseravtion policy 
and, or the machinery to implement such 
Policy is not necessary here. We are alt 
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familiar with such valiant, albeit frequently 
segmented, efforts as the Natural Resources 
Planning Board in the early years of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, Presi- 
dent Truman's Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission and Material Policy Commission, the 
Second Hoover Commission, President Eisen- 
hower's Cabinet Committee on Water Re- 
sources Policy, the Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources, the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission 
and others, 

All these efforts have been merely partial 
reflections of our country's continued search 
for natural resource leadership. 

Finally in recent years we have seen high 
support given to the thesis that a real need 
exists for natural resource leadership. The 
report of the Kennedy-Johnson Natural Re- 
sources Advisory Committee, approved Jan- 
uary 17, 1961 took the position: 

“Existing Federal agencies can do the 
necessary work for a meaningful conserva- 
tion program. But confilcts between agen- 
cies can only serve to delay and defeat 
achievement of natural resources programs. 
Policy guidance can come from the Presi- 
dent and a Council of Resources and Con- 
servation Adyisers in the Office of the 
President.” 

Most important of all endorsements for 
resource leadership and the need for execu- 
tive coordination of Federal resource pro- 
grams came from President Kennedy him- 
self, both before and after the 1960 elec- 
tion, In his Helena, Mont., address of June 
27, 1960, he said: 

“We need a whole new concept of resource 
development. The days when our natural 
wealth was so plentiful that a little effort 
brought great rewards—those days have 
passed. Nor can we any longer look upon 
each resource need as a separate and individ- 
ual item, requiring separate planning and 
separate administration, 

Today's resource needs are closely inter- 
related. The development of our water sup- 
plies affects the irrigation of our land and 
even our stocks of fish. Forest development 
influences power development, and our power 
development can only be carried out with a 
careful eye to the need for flood protection 
and the needs of navigation. Soll conserva- 
tion affects water supply, game supplies for 
our hunters, as well as our continued ability 
to meet our food and fiber needs. 

“As our needs mount and our population 
grows, it will become increasingly essential 
that we consider all our resources in light of 
their relationship to each other—as well as 
to the economy as a whole, and the needs 
of our people, 

“That is why I support efforts to establish 
a Council of Resources and Conservation 
Advisers in the Office of the President—a 
council which will engage in overall resources 
Planning and policy, which will assess our 
national needs, and recommend national pro- 
grams to meet them. 

“With such a Council, working in coopera- 
tion with a joint congressional committee, 
we can have a continuous appraisal of our 
resource needs, an up to date inventory of 
our resource potential, and a resource devel- 
opment program which can be shaped to fit 
all the needs of a growing economy and an 
expanding population.” 

Senator Kennedy repeated these ideas 
several times during the campaign. 

At Redding, Calif, on September 8, he 
said: 

“I think it would be most useful to estab- 
lish for the Office of the President himsclf a 
Council of Resources and Conservation. Ad- 
visers to survey the whole scope of our 
natural resources for 1970 and 1980." 

Then at the Western Water and Power 
Consumers Conference at Billings, Mont., on 
September 23, he again proclaimed: 

“We will establish a Council of Resources 
and Conservation Advisers in the Office of 
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the President to coordinate planning in this 
field. We have had many short-term, 
limited, piecemeal studies. We have not had 
enough long-range continuing and compre- 
hensive surveys to determine the needs of 
our country, the increases in our population, 
the available resources and how they can be 
fitted together to build a strong and vital 
country. We need a permanent inventory of 
where we stand now and where we want to 
be tomorrow in water, power, timber, recrea- 
tion, and other resources.” 


And at Phoenix, Ariz, on November 3, he 
said: 


“We must recognize the increasing inter- 
dependence of all of our resource needs by 
establishing in the Office of the President a 
Council of Resources and Conservation Ad- 
visers, to conduct a continuous appraisal of 
resource needs, inventory our resource poten- 
tial, and formulate a resources program to 
meet the needs of a growing population and 
an expanding economy.” 

Finally in his great natural resources 
message to the Congress on February 23, 1961, 
President Kennedy presented a stirring chal- 
lenge to the people and to the Congress. He 
said: 


“This statement is designed to bring to- 
gether in one message the widely scattered 
resource policies of the Federal Government. 
In the past these policies have overlapped 
and often conflicted. Funds were wasted on 
competing efforts. Widely differing stand- 
ards were applied to measure the Federal 
contribution to similar projects. Funds and 
attention devoted to annual appropriation or 
immediate pressures diverted energies away 
from long-range planning for national eco- 
nomic growth.” 

The President thus pointed out that all of 
our divergent programs, involving numerous 
Federal agencies, require coordination by the 
Executive, To this, I subscribe most heartily 
and to accomplish this end emphasize that 
the President needs high-level professional 
assistance. 

The 88th Congress brought to fruition nat- 
ural resource legislation of great magnitude. 
The work of this historic “Conservation Con- 
gress” is now being boldly advanced in the 
89th Congress as both the Congress and 
President Johnson further the ideals of a 
Great Society founded on fundamental 
environmental precepts of: pollutant con- 
trol in the alr, water, and soil—the restora- 
tion of beauty, tranquillity, and space to city 
and countryside—the preservation of wilder- 
ness and scenic and historic sites and water- 
ways—the enhancement of recreational op- 
portunity on public lands and the encourage- 
ment of State, local, and private recreational 
resource effort and the transformation of 
depressed regional areas into productive eco- 
nomic assets, 

These great and important programs for 
America must go forward—but they bring 
into even greater focus than ever before 
the tremendous proliferation of new and 
existing resource programs in the Executive 
agencies and the competition of the agencies 
for their place in the favored light. This is 
obvious in water pollution control, pesticide 
review, recreational enhancement, rural 


water development, river basin planning, 


water storage for flood control, power and 
irrigation, the dedication of our public lands, 
urban land planning and development, and 
regional economic and resource development 
efforts. 

Beyond these individual or group program 
areas, I am deeply concerned with their 
interrelations and the priority of Federal 
fund allocations for resource projects. 

In this latter aspect I am particularly 
concerned with budgetary denials to natural 
resource needs predicated not on resource 
or economic eyaluation but rather upon arbi- 
trary agency ceilings and pressures favoring 
particular units of the executive branch. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has not acted 
on resource appropriations with a view to co- 
ordinating and furthering the Nation's fu- 
ture economic well-being by considering the 
relationship between this desirable objec- 
tive and the development of our natural 
resources. The record is replete with hun- 
dreds of examples to prove this assertion. 
Further it is obvious that the Bureau of 
the Budget is incapable of changing its’ role 
as an integrating force whose main concern 
is bookkeeping and budget to one of resource 
development. It should be equally apparent 
that the many agencies in the resource field 
will continue to follow Parkinson's law and 
that the Council of Economic Advisers is 
without expertise in the resource area. 

Thus, I find invalid arguments advanced 
to the effect that the Bureau of the Budget, 
with the several resource agencies, and an 
occasional review by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers can in themselves coordinate 
and further natural resource policy. 

To me the only way we may proceed with 
practicality is to have a resource advisory 
council directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent—which is focused on one thing and 
one thing only—the integration, develop- 
ment, promotion, and utilization of our nat- 
ural resources in the national interest. 

The bill I have introduced H.R, 4430 is 
identical with S. 938 introduced by Senator 
McGovern. It is similar to S. 2549 of the 
86th Congress and S. 239 and S. 1415 of the 
87th Congress upon which the Senate held 
lengthy hearings. 

My intent in introducing this measure in 
the House In this session is to focus the at- 
tention of this body and its’ deliberations on 
this matter. This, I regard, as most im- 
portant. The House should not sidestep the 
issue of natural resource leadership by leav- 
ing it up to Senate resolution first or to 
possible Executive action which may or may 
not develop. , 

In examining this measure, and indeed this 
entire thesis, one cannot escape several facts. 
First, that Presidential prerogative is in- 
volved to a high degree in the establish- 
ment of any White House Advisory Council. 
It is obvious that the President's position 
must be ascertained. This, I suggest, might 
Well be done by the Members of the House 
most deeply concerned with natural resource 
matters. 

Second. this bill concerns itself with an 
annual “Resources and Conservation Report 
of the President“ The intent here is not 
to secure a voluminous annual report cov- 
ering every facet of natural resources en- 
deaver each year. Rather, it is to focus the 
detalled analysis and professional thought 
of the Council and the President's recom- 
mendations on the saliant resource problems 
of priority concern to the Nation. I would 
envision a report one year perhaps empha- 
sizing water development needs, develop- 
ment criteria and legislative and adminis- 
trative implementation, another year a re- 
port centering on irrigation policy with re- 
gard to surplus crop production or public 
land user policy, etc. 

Third, that the establishment of any spe- 
cial committees in the Congress such as 
this bill proposes namely the “Conference 
Committee on the Resources and Conserva- 
tion Report” is a delicate undertaking at 
best and perhaps not the most workable so- 
lution particularly within the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Nevertheless, again the Con- 
Gress must come to grips with the problem 
within the legislative sphere just as we must 
expect the Executive to face up to the Na- 
tions needs for natural resource leadership. 

Finally in closing let me only emphasize 
again that proliferation of our natural re- 
source effort grows greater across a broad 
sphere despite such excellent efforts as H.R. 
1111, the Water Resources Planning Act— 
that piecemeal solutions are simply not 
enough—that a progressive natural re- 
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source policy predicated on development and 
wise use is the foundation for our future 
national growth and that all of us concerned 
with these problems must act in concert, 
with provincial views set aside, for the na- 
tional good, 


Immigration Is a Matter of People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing statement of the Most Reverend 
John J. Krol, which appeared in the U.S. 
Catholic magazine March 1965 issue: 

IMMIGRATION Is A MATTER OF PEOPLE 
(By the Most Reverend John J. Kroi) 


In the Providence of God, all men created 
to His image and likeness are bound by a 
solidarity which transcends national, polit- 
deal, geographic, and racial barriers. All 
men are members of the same human fam- 
fly. All have a right to the riches of this 
earth and the responsibility of making these 
riches available to all members of the huge 
human family. 

The phenomenon of migration is an his- 
torical fact and a natural law. The physical 
world is subject to a law which stirs and 
mixes the elements of life without destroy- 
ing them. Organisms born in a certain spot 
are transported and scattered from place to 
place. Seeds migrate on the swirling winds. 
Fish, birds, and animals migrate as a means 
of self-preservation. In like manner, man 
migrates to escape want or political, religious, 
or racial persecution, 

Migration is a natural inalienable human 
right which the State, or rather the States, 
are obliged to recognize, respect, and protect. 
However, this fact does not prevent, but em- 
phasizes the nocessity of human action 
regulating and guiding emigration, so that 
it may fulfill its natural object which Pope 
Pius XII described as the more advantage- 
ous distribution of humanity on the surface 
of the earth.” 

A passage from the profound social docu- 
ment of our late beloved Pope John, Pacem in 
Terris, summarizes these truths: “Among 
the rights of a human person there must be 
included the one by which a man may enter 
a political community where he hopes he can 
more fittingly provide a future for himself 
and his dependents. Wherefore, as far as the 
common good rightly understood permits, it 
is the duty of the state to accept such Immi- 
grants, and to help integrate them into itself 
as new members.” 

Political, social, and economic, considera- 
tions are factors in the determination of a 
nation's immigration policy. However, a na- 
tion's moral sense, its values and traditions, 
its attitude toward the realization of the 
common good, the very way in which it looks 
upon itself, these also are inseparable from 
the way it treats strangers desiring to dwell 
within its confines. 

No one seriously proposes that unrestricted 
immigration be restored by the United States. 
But even so, is It not true that we experience 
a sense of pride when we hear the words in- 
scribed on the Statute of Liberty. 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shores. 
Send them, the homeless, tempest lost, to 


me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 
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Maintain the national interest, yes; but Is 
not the preservation of these sentiments and 
ideals a deep and integral part of our national 
interest? 

The national and international implica- 
tions of immigration policies have grown in- 
creasingly more complex and sensitive. 
Someone has aptly described our time as the 
era of the dispossessed, a time of upheaval 
and mass shifting of people. Populations are 
rapidly increasing. Automation is changing 
the structure of industry and business, while 
the labor force grows but cannot adapt 
quickly to automation, since the labor force 
is people not machines. Any attempt to en- 
act a new set of immigration laws in the 
changing context of the present-day world 
would be fraught with problems, and rightly 
should be subject to critical analysis. 

As a matter of fact, many persons have 
strongly criticized the current immigration 
law. Last summer, former Attorney General 
Rosert F. KENNEDY said that the present law 
is “a standing affront to millions of our citi- 
zens and our friends abroad.” Presidents 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson have all 
said that new immigration legislation is @ 
necessity. Countless articles, speeches, and 
group proposals have given insistent expres- 
sion to that Judgment; yet despite this con- 
certed effort, the 1952 law remains. 

This has been a source of discouragement 
and frustration to many. But it only serves 
to demonstrate that laws are enacted oF 
changed only where there is a demand for 
action. The call has not been long, loud, or 
clear enough to prompt the people in large 
numbers to that a change in the 
immigration policy is for the national inter- 
est. Voters are not easily aroused to consider 
issues which do not touch upon their imme- 
diate concerns, 

It is not necessary to review here the his- 
tory of the immigration policy of America, 
nor to speak about the statistics of popula- 
tion projections, shifts in the labor force, oF 
the other factors which condition the stand- 
ard of living. These are matters for the ex- 
perts to study and debate. But the recom- 
mendations resulting from these studies 
should refiect the confident optimism of the 
American people. The immigration policy of 
a nation mirrors its image of itself. Is it our 
wish to advertise America to the world as % 
nation whose dynamism is grinding to a halt 
and whose genius to absorb and become en- 
8 by diverse elements is beginning to 
ebb? 

Many call for a change in our immigration 
policy to improve America’s image abroad. 
This is indeed a valid concern. We do livé 
in a community of nations and we wish to 
leave to future generations an America which 
enjoys good relations with other peoples- 
This is surely a part of our national interest. 
But even more important than how other 
people see us, is how we sce ourselves. We 
must be true to ourselves as a nation, to thé 
traditions and principles which have given 
growth to America. Fear, overcautiousness 
national selfishness should not form the basis 
of any American policy. 

A revision or modernization of the Immi- 
gration policy to be realistic needs restric- 
tions and controls, quantitatively first of all, 
to determine an annual quota consistent 
with the needs and capacities of America: 
but also qualitatively to guard against the 
entry of subversives and criminals and to en- 
courage the coming of the especially skilled 
and the talented. An honest appraisal 
the national interest, an honest appraisal, 
not nearsighted, gloomy, or complacent 
should be the basis of the law; but let the 
law also be enlivened by the spirit of justice 
and compassion which refiects the heart 
America, = 

You are all familiar with the evolution 
and present provisions of the national origins 
quota system. Prescinding from the mo- 
tives of those who enacted this system int? 
law, it must be stated that the practical con- 
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sequences of it are a matter of deep concern. 
May I just say that, for very personal rea- 
sons, I am happy that it was not in effect 
at the turn of the century. For perhaps 
if it were, two young people from Eastern 
Europe might not have been able to come 
to this country, settle here, marry and raise 
eight children to enjoy America’s blessings 
and in some measure, I trust, bring credit 
to her good name. 

Immigration is a matter of law—of natural 
law and positive law. Just as the Constitu- 
tion gives expression to the natural rights 
of man; sọ also should the immigration law 
be in accord with the inalienable human 
Tight of migration. It is within the frame- 
work of law that the phenomenon of immi- 
gration has to take place. If the law is not 
fiexibie enough to allow the problems of im- 
Migration to be faced on the human level in 
a just and compassionate way, then the law 
should be modified. 

But immigration is not only a matter of 
law; it is far more poignantly a matter of 
People. The most direct problems that are 
faced are neither political nor technical; but 
Questions which the human and social ac- 
tuality pose. As Pope John said elsewhere 
in Pacem in Terris: 

“The sentiment of universal fatherhood 
which the Lord has placed in our heart 
Makes us feel profound sadness in consider- 
ing the phenomenon of political refugees, a 
Phenomenon which has assumed large pro- 
Portions and which always hides number- 
less acute sufferings.” 

We may say the same regarding all persons 
Who have been uprooted, who have to be re- 
settled and readjusted to a new way of life, 
This pastoral solicitude accounts for the 
efforts of the Catholic Church to form and 
Maintain national parishes to meet the 
Reeds of immigrant peoples. These parishes 
enable these people to preserve and 
Strengthen their religious life and customs, 
and to enjoy the great consolation of wor- 
shiping and confessing in their mother 
tongue, They have provided in the course of 
time for the transition of the children of 
these people into the more general American 
Way of life which has thereby been greatly 
enriched. 

The physical, psychological and spiritual 
Well-being of immigrants, whether voluntary 
or refugees, should concern all of us. Ex- 
Perience has shown that even so human a 
thing as having a familiar meal may be a 
Matter of great importance to a recent ar- 


and heartaches of separation, and his feel- 
ings of inferiority. 

Let us accept the reality of immigration 
and the responsibilities that it brings taking 
as our counsel the words of Isaiah the 
Prophet (Isaiah 58: 7, 8): 

“Share thy bread with the hungry, and 
bring the needy and the harborless into thy 
house. When thou shalt see one naked, 
cover him and despise not thy own flesh. 
Then shall thy light break forth as the 
Morning * * * and thy justice shall go be- 
fore thy face and the glory of the Lord shall 
Bather thee up.” 


Protection of Voting Rights 
SPEECH . 


or 
HON. ROY H. McVICKER 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 

Mr, McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
News of the past few days in Selma, Ala., 
Where police have beaten, mauled, and 
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gassed unarmed and unoffending citi- 
zens has been a cause for grave alarm 
for our Nation. Had it not just hap- 
pened, it would be unthinkable in this 
day and age that police who have sworn 
to uphold the law and protect the citi- 
zenry could turn on them with a violent 
attack. 

The right of citizens to assemble peace- 
fully and to petition their elected officials 
for redress of their grievances is as old 
as free government and as plain as the 
Constitution. The State of Alabama has 
the responsibility to protect its citizens, 
both Negro and white, in the exercise of 
that right. 

But Gov. George C. Wallace has in- 
stead chosen to meet peaceful protest 
with armed force, and by so doing has 
brought shame to his State and to our 
Nation. 

With the enactment of the civil rights 
law of 1964, the perpetrators of bigotry 
and discrimination should have recog- 
nized the end of a shameful era and the 
beginning of a new era in which all citi- 
zens shall enjoy the rights and privileges 
granted them under the Constitution. 
The consensus of responsible Americans 
is denouncing racial prejudice; the clergy 
who went to Selma and the white citizens 
of Alabama who protested the recent in- 
famous events speak for the great ma- 
jority, who will no longer tolerate dis- 
crimination and violence. 

Unless the State of Alabama recog- 
nizes that the tide is turning against 
bigotry, and unless the Negroes living in 
Alabama be given their right to vote, 
then there is no other course of action 
left to the Congress but to enact strong 
voting rights legislation, providing for 
whatever is necessary to insure that Ne- 
groes be given the unqualified right to 
vote. And I hasten to add that I would 
be a strong supporter of this action. 


Selma Demonstrations Proceeding 
According to Blueprint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, no right thinking American can be 
happy with what is going on in Selma, 
Ala. We are witnessing a complete 
breakdown of law and order. We wit- 
nessed open defiance of a Federal court 
order and total disregard of a plea by the 
President of the United States to halt 
further marches. For what? To gain 
the right to vote for Negroes? 

I am sorry to say, Mr. Speaker, this is 
not the objective of the Selma demon- 
strations and never has been the objec- 
tive. Before these demonstrations ever 
started, Negroes in Alabama had the 
right to vote, The registrars of the city 
of Selma were making every effort to 
comply with the voting provisions of the 
civil rights law which Congress passed so’ 
overwhelmingly last year. The increase 
in Negro registrations in Selma and 
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throughout Alabama almost without ex- 
ception compared most favorably with 
the increase in Negro registrations in 
other sections of the Nation including 
New York, Michigan, and California. 
What then is the purpose of these con- 
tinuing demonstrations in Selma? The 
purpose was well set out and a blueprint 
drawn for the demonstrations, a blue- 
print which included plans to provoke the 
arrest of the civil rights leader and to 
incite violence. The purpose was to 
arouse public opinion in support of a 
Federal election law. The blueprint was 
set forth in the National Observer of last 
Monday, March 8, and I include the arti- 
cle at this point as a part of these re- 
marks: 
A CHANGE IN Tactics: A MASTER PLAN GUIDES 
NEGROES IN ALABAMA, SETS Next Moves 


Leaders of the Negro voting drive in Ala- 
bama are nearing a decision on whether to 
employ their most dramatic strategy: An all- 
Negro election of legislators to challenge the 
seating of the State's regularly elected law- 
makers, 

The strategy is embodied in an elaborate 
blueprint, titled project for Alabama, that 
was drawn up last year. A copy of the 
document obtained by the National Ob- 
server shows that the current voter-registra- 
tion drive in Selma and nearby communities 
is following the blueprint closely. 

The election strategy calls for Negroes to 
challenge the seating of white legislators 
when the legislature convenes May 4. 

THE NEGRO STRATEGY 


The idea is to rally the State's Negroes— 
most of them are not registered to vote 


enough Negroes would vote to give each 
legislator they choose more votes unofficially 
than the regularly elected legislator got in 
the same district. Rights leaders would then 
argue that the regularly elected legislators 
were not duly elected because Negroes, who 
could have outvoted the registered voters, 
were denied the ballot. 

The blueprint specifies that “quotas that 
must be met should be set for each district 
with the idea of topping the number of votes 
gotten by the white representative or sena- 
tor in that district.” The blueprint calls 
this the freedom vote campaign. 

If the legislators elected by Negroes are 
not seated, the blueprint declares that “dem- 
onstrations should ensue until tures 
elected by the freedom vote attain their 
rightful seats, or until people can freely reg- 
ister.” 

Thus the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and those leading the voter-registra- 
tion campaign with him would introduce a 
new tactic in the racial struggle. The Rev- 
erend James Bevel, director of the Alabama 
project for Dr. King’s Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, acknowledges the 
plan. But he told the National Observer that 
if Congress passes legislation now being 
drafted to remove barriers to Negro registra- - 
tion and voting, the freedom vote plan may 
not be used, t 

CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON 


Dr. King was in Washington at week's end 
to discuss the proposed legislation with 
President Johnson. Before the meeting, the 
White House announced that the legislation 
is “still being checked out“ by the Justice 
Department before the President sends it 
to Congress in a special message. 

The legislation is expected to place a 
moratorium on the use of literacy tests and 
provide, as a last resort, Federal registrars to 
register Negroes where local officials won't. 

Such a bill has a good chance in Congress. 
Russet Lone, the Democrat's assistant floor 
leader in the Senate and a southerner him- 
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self (Louisiana), indicates he'll support new 
voting legislation. And EvERETT DIRKSEN, of 
Tilinojs, Republican Senate leader, declares 
his support. True, a Senate filibuster by 
southerners still is possible; the Senate Rules 
Committee in a 5-to-4 vote last week, de- 
feated a proposal to make it easier to cut off 
Senate debate. Presently, a two-thirds 
majority vote is required to shut off Senate 
debate, 

Alabama civil rights leaders are eager for 
assurance on the legislation. There is little 
time remaining before May 4 to get candi- 
dates picked and the freedom yote machinery 
in operation, should they go ahead with the 
plan, The blueprint calls for a state con- 
vention of Alabama Negroes to select candi- 
dates. Then posters and handbills are to be 
distributed advertising the candidates, 10,000 
“Freedom Army Handbooks” are to be dis- 
tributed, and Negroes are to be registered for 
the unofficial vote. 

HEADQUARTERS IN MONTGOMERY 

The project would be coordinated through 
a project office in Montgomery. The office 
would dispense money, cars, and buses, 

tion forms, press releases, and cam- 
paign materials for the freedom vote. 

It also would provide speakers and formats 
for. mass meetings. In addition, 
to the blueprint: “All legal and medical help 
ean be secured through the project office; 
this includes bonds, payment of fines caused 
by harassment, and doctor bills.” 

Harassment not only is expected; it is 
counted upon in the project for Alabama 
blueprint. The freedom vote section of the 
document is preceded by a freedom registra- 
tion section, outlining the part of the overall 
movement that has been underway in the 
Selma area. “Arrests should continue over 
months,” says the blueprint, “to create in- 
terest in the freedom registration and free- 
dom vote.” The plan specifies that “arrests 
and violence should be interpreted as an 
abridgment of freedoms fought for and won 
in the Revolutionary War, but able to exist 
today because officials are not responsible to 
citizens of the State, those citizens not hav- 
ing the right to equal representation or the 
right to vote.” 

ARREST ACCORDING TO PLAN 

The blueprint even includes the assump- 
tion that Dr. King would be jailed—as he 
was. The blueprint declares: “After Dr. 
King is in jail, a letter dealing with bomb- 
ings, violence, not being represented, etc., 
should be widely distributed to Negroes in 
Alabama (letter from the Selma jail). At 
the proper time, the advisory board and 
project leaders shall formally declare that 
the problems of Selma and other similar 
Black Belt areas will only be resolved when 
Negroes participate in the government of 
Alabama.” 


But Dr, King did not write the letter from 
the Selma jail. According to the Reverend 
Mr, Bevel, it and some other publicity plans 
contained in the blueprint, such as the pur- 
chase of newspaper ads in 21 heavily Negro 
counties, were dropped because the move- 
ment got better press coverage in Alabama 
than expected. Admits the Reverend Mr. 
Bevel: “Alabama newspapers have been very 
decent in reporting what is going on and 
defining our alms to the people.” He men- 
tioned the B News in particular. 
But he adds, “If the papers fall to clarify 
our positions or carry our statements, then 
we will have to do it (purchase ads)“ 

DECLARATION OF FREEDOM 


Other parts of the blueprint, however, are 
being carried out as specified. The “Declara- 
ration of Freedom” that the blueprint says 
the advisory board should draft and present 
to Gov. George Wallace is ready. Negroes 
from throughout the State will got to the 
statehouse in Montgomery Wednesday to 
present the declaration, which will ask that 
Governor Wallace “immediately remove all 
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barriers that keep Negroes from full partic- 
ipation in the government.” 

Also, the King-Douglass workshops pro- 
vided for in the blueprint are being orga- 
nized. This, the Reverend Mr. Bevel declares. 
will be the beginning of a “different move- 
ment“ in the racial struggle. It will com- 
bine the nonviolent philosophy of Dr. King 
with the political philosophy of Frederick 
Douglass” in preparing Negroes to lead in- 
tegration activities in Alabama. Frederick 
Douglass was the escaped Negro slave who 
won historical fame in the Civil War and 
Reconstruction eras for his speaking and 
writing on behalf of the Abolitionist cause. 
His political philosophy, according to the 
Reverend Mr. Bevel, was that racial problems 
in the South never would be solved until 
Negroes had Federal protection. 

A LACK OF LEADERS 

A major hindrance in carrying out all of 
the blueprint has been a lack of sufficient 
numbers of trained leaders. The problem 
15 the staff people we would use for some of 
these things are tied up with other things 
going on now.“ says the Reverend Mr. Bevel. 

Leadership and organization called for in 
the blueprint are extensive. There are to be 
“precinct workers, block captains, and block 
workers” to rally Negro voters throughout 
the State. The blueprint calls for an “Op- 
eration Dialog,” through which Negro 
leaders communicate “with the white com- 
munities, informing them of our frustra- 
tions and objectives in going to jail and con- 
ducting freedom registration.” There is to 
be a speakers’ bureau to conduct mass meet- 
ings “to make crystai clear the objectives of 
the statewide project.” There are to be film 
showings and nonviolent workshops. Field 
Offices are to be established. Maps showing 
Negro precinct divisions for the elections 
are to be prepared. A newspaper, the Ala- 
bama Citizen, is called for. A list of 22 key 
staff positions is in the blueprint, in addi- 
tion to a special provision for 20 “volunteer 
workers that will receive $10 a week.” 

BOYCOTT IDEA STUDIED 

Much of this remains to be carried out, 
but it is being done. Six counties now haye 
nonviolent training workshops; these even- 
tually are to exist throughout the State. 
And research is underway on ore of the most 
potentially effective weapons indicated in 
the blueprint: An economic boycott, aimed 
particularly at “new and expanding indus- 
tries“ In Alabama. The blueprint calls for 
“an analysis of the economic situation of 
Alabama * * searching out the point 
where a boycott would be most devastating.” 

Some white leaders in Alabama have ob- 
tained copies of the blueprint, studied it, and 
cited it as evidence that there is nothing 
spontaneous about the Negro activities. But 
Negro leaders see such extensive organization 
as necessary for those activities to get re- 
sults. Declares the blueprint unequivocally: 
“The Negroes of Alabama will be organized 
into a unit that can effectively carry out a 
statewide nonviolent campaign.” 

The blueprint was drawn up by Negro 
leaders last September immediately after a 
Negro church was bombed in Birmingham. 
The Reverend Mr. Bevel relates: ‘We asked 
ourselves, what can we do about Alabama?” 

The blueprint is their answer. 

GERALD GEORGE. 


The Vietnam White Paper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
Republic magazine of March 13, 1965, 
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published an article on the State 
Department's white paper on Vietnam 
which deserves careful attention. The 
article follows: 

THE WHITE PAPER 


The best that can be said about the State 
Department's white paper on Vietnam is that 
it is entirely unconvincing. The worst is that 
it is contradictory, logical, and misleading. 
It has a desperate purpose: to prepare the 
moral platform for widening the war. The 
bombs which United States and South Viet- 
namese attackers hurled at North Vietnam 
last week were probably being loaded as the 
white paper was distributed in Washington. 
Still; American sensibilities demand some 
small assurance that precipitous acts of war 
spring not from blind frustration but from 
considered Judgment. The white paper at- 
tempts to prove that escalation is the only 
reasonable response to a war which is quite 
simply a case of flagrant aggression by North 
Vietnam. 

Not even the North Vietnamese would deny 
that they have given the Communist Viet- 
cong in the south some measure of military 
aid and moral support. It is hard enough to 
find a purely civil war in history, and in- 
creasingly in this century internal conflicts 
are attended by international kibitzers on all 
sides—in the Congo, the Yemen, and Cuba 
no less than in Vietnam. But the State 
Department is out to prove much more than 
meddling: North Vietnam, it says, “has used 
every resource of its own government to carry 
out its carefully planned program of con- 
cealed aggression. North Vietnam's commit- 
ment to seize control of the south is no less 
total (equally total? or more total?) than 
was the commitment of the regime in North 
Korea in 1950," Then begins a “summary 
of the massive evidence of North Vietnamese 
aggression,” in 64 chart-filled and picture- 
padded pages. 

All the State Department's Himalayan 
labor has brought forth a mouse of an argu- 
ment, The first conclusion made is that 
North Vietnamese infiltrators make up the 
bulk of the Vietcong forces, and 19 cases 
are cited as proof, complete with photo- 
graphs of the men, their military history 
and dramatic narrative, “Then the more 
than 300 men began to the 
south. * * They marched by day, rested at 
night.” But of the 19 infiltrators, 16 are 
South Vietnamese natives who were return- 
ing to their homeland, 1 is unidentified 
by place of birth, and only 2 are North 
Vietnamese, All were captured in either 
1962 or 1963, although the white paper can't 
be that outdated; it contains other material 
about 3 weeks old. In a very short section 
which appears to be an afterthought, six 
more infiltrators of North Vietnamese origin 
are named, without photographs or military 
history. They provide the only evidence for 
the paper's contention that “as many as 75 
percent of the more than 4,400 Vietcong who 
are known to have entered the South in the 
first 8 months of 1964 were natives of North 
Vietnam.” 

Figures are given to support the State De- 
aprtment's claim that inflitrators from the 
North—allowing for casualties—make up the 
majority of the so-called hard-core Vietcong- 
But the white paper conspicuously ignores its 
own advice; it does not allow for casualties 
among the 19,500 confirmed and 17,550 esti- 
mated infiltrators of the past 5 years. Allow- 
ing for the generally accepted Vietcong 
casualty rate of 50 percent, half of the in- 
filtrators must be removed from battle each 
year. In the hard-core Vietcong force of 
35,000 and the full army of 115,000, that 
leaves a current total of only 4,200 confirmed 
and perhaps 3,300 more estimated in- 
filtrators—of whom perhaps fewer than half 
are native North Vietnamese, 

But the State Department would have it 
both ways: even if careful readers of the 
white paper should discover that North Viet- 
namese aid the Vietcong in roughly the same 
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proportion that Americans aid the govern- 
ment troops, they are assured that mere 
numbers are unimportant. The infiltrators 
are as tough as tigers, and 10 feet tall. “The 
infiltration of 5,000 guerrilla fighters in a 
given year is the equivalent of marching 
perhaps 50,000 regular troops across the 
border,” cautions the State Department. 
Though the Vietcong fights against all the 
State Department holds dear, neither napalm 
in the south nor bombs in the north seem 
to shake its determination. What the white 
Paper does not explain is the stubborn cour- 
age and tenacity of the Vietcong of whatever 
provenance or hardness of core, year after 
year, for none of the usual rewards and 
against staggering odds of survival. 

The second conclusion the white paper 
draws is that war materiel from North Viet- 
nam and its Communist-bloc allies is pouring 
into the south. The paper is crowded with 
photographs of weapons, like a mail-order 
Catalog, to bring home the full impact, 
But the long inventory of all Communist- 
made weapons captured from the Vietcong in 
an 18-month period from June 1962, to Jan- 
uary 29, 1964, includes only 22 crew-served 
Weapons (mortars, recoilless rifles, etc.) and 
155 smaller arms, hardly enough to equip 1 
of the 139 Vietcong companies. These weap- 
Ons could have come from anywhere, includ- 
ing Alexandria, Va., where a private arms 
Supplier lists almost all of the items men- 
tioned. Communist weapons captured from 
the Egyptians by Israeli soldiers in 1956 turn 
up regularly on the open market, in enough 
Quantities to allow any government to prove 
Communist inyolvement in the rebellion of 
its choice. 

Before it became necessary to deny the 
existence of a civil war in South Vietnam, 
American military men admitted that about 
80 percent of the Vietcong’s weapons were 
Unwittingly supplied by the United States by 
logs, theft, or sale by enterprising South 
Vietnamese. It now appears that the ex- 
Perts were wrong; if only 177 foreign weap- 
Ons could be found in Vietcong hands in 
18 months, the enemy must be 99 percent 
®quipped with American materiel. Ob- 
Viously no believable case for a claim of mas- 
Sive arms infiltration could be built on the 
OMiclal list in the white paper, even 
Stretched as it is by the inclusion of every 
bullet, messkit, and pair of socks. And 
80, quite providentially, a larger supply of 
infiltrated arms was found in a sunken 
North Vietnamese junk in a southern harbor, 
Just as the white paper was being prepared. 
In the annals of mystery ships, this one 
Poses a fine puzzle. Perhaps the combined 
United States and South Vietnamese naval 
Patrols are more inefficient than is usually 
Conceded, but the ship was the first en- 
countered in the history of the war. In any 
Case, it hardly merits the full-throated treat- 
ment afforded by the white paper. The ship 
Was about the size of a Coast Guard cutter, 
Or slightly larger than the original Santa 
Maria, carrying about one-seventleth of the 
tonnage of a standard World War II Liberty 
Ship. In relation to the amount of arms 
Supplied regularly to the South Vietnamese 
by the United States, its supply was insig- 
nificant. 7 

The white paper fails to sustain its two 
Major contentions, that there is a large, mili- 
tarily crucial infiltration of both men and 
Materiel from Hanol. It also fails to make 
its political points. The State Department 
Claims that hostilities in South Vietnam be- 
Ban in 1959, as “a brutal campaign of terror 
and armed attack tmspired, directed, sup- 
Plied, and controlled by the Communist re- 
Kime in Hanoi.” But it was the late Presi- 
dent Diem's abolition of the elected village 
Councils in 1956 which made South Vietnam 
a true dictatorship and alienated a sizable 
Proportion of the population. In response, 
the rebellion began early in 1957. It is still 
an ugly war. According to the white paper, 
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the Vietcong killed 1,359 civilians last year. 
According to our allies the South Vietnamese, 
and not reported in the white paper, the 
United States kills about 20,000 villagers and 
volunteers every year, largely by napalm 
bombing. The white paper cites as evidence 
of North Vietnamese involvement a report of 
the International Control Commission for 
Vietnam, which criticized Hanoi's activities 
in June 1962. The paper does not Include 
item 20 of the Commission's report, however, 
which charges both the United States and 
South Vietnam with violating the 1954 
Geneva Agreement on Indochina. Nor does 
it mention the Commission's reported criti- 
cism on February 13 of American attacks on 
North Vietnam, which were called unjusti- 
fied. ‘The paper destroys all credibility when 
it selects those findings of the Commission 
which seem to help its case, and then ignores 
those which contradict it. 

To misunderstand the war in Vietnam is 
to condemn the United States to dishonor, 
defeat, or worse. The white paper repeats 
the misunderstandings of the last 6 years, 
and compounds them with deception. It is 
no good pretending that there is no civil war 
in progress in South Vietnam, and that the 
whole bloody business would end if North 
Vietnam would “leave its neighbor alone.“ 
There is no point in maintaining the fiction 
that the United States is involyed “at the 
request of the people of South Vietnam,” as 
the white paper does. There is no demo- 
cratic way for the people of South Vietnam 
to express themselves—Diem and his succes- 
sors have seen to that. If asked, and they 
will not be, the people of South Vietnam 
would doubtless want to send everyone 
away, Americans, Vietcong regulars, and 
North Vietnamese. The white paper says 
that this war is not like any others; that is 
true, and banal. Like all of the guerrilla 
wars of our generation, this one cannot be 
settled one way or the other by military ac- 
tion. The white paper cannot change a 
complex political conflict into a simple case 
of aggression over a border, 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner Discusses the 
Problems of Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, few prob- 
lems presently confronting the country 
exceed in seriousness and importance 
those that must be dealt with and solved 
in the area of urban renewal. 

To some extent, every metropolitan 
area in the United States is faced with 
challenges of a rising population and in- 
dustrial development. New York City 
is confronted with a highly unique prob- 
lem in that it is one of the few major 
cities in the country where the move- 
ment of middle-class families back to 
metropolitan area exceeds the counter 
imigration toward the outlying suburbs. 
The problems we face, therefore, require 
immediate and effective solutions. 

The office of the mayor of New York 
has frequently been characterized as 
carrying responsibilities second only to 
those of the President of the United 
States. Certainly, in the area of urban 
renewal, no public official is better quali- 
fied to speak with authority than the 
mayor of our city. 
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Mr. Speaker, on March 5, the Honor- 
able Robert F. Wagner, mayor of the 
city of New York gave an address at the 
Third Annual Intercollegiate Urban Af- 
fairs Conference at Long Island Univer- 
sity in which he discussed urban renewal 
problems in New York and other cities 
and some of the solutions required to 
meet present and future challenges. 

I include the mayor's remarks below 
so that everyone concerned with urban 
renewal may benefit from his wisdom 
and insight into the subject: 

REMARKS BY Mayor ROBERT F. WAGNER aT 

LONG ISLAND UNIverstry—Tump ANNUAL 

INTERCOLLEGIATE URBAN AFFAIRS CONFERENCE 


Not so long ago cities were considered the 
proudest product of civilization. They were, 
in fact, its birthplace. In ancient times, 
Babylon, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Rome, and in later times, Constantinople, 
Paris, London, Budapest, Warsaw, and fi- 
nally, San Francisco and New York were 
jewels in the crown of civilization. 

A hundred years ago, the American theo- 
logian, Theodore Parker, wrote: “Cities have ` 
always been fireplaces of civilization, whence 
light and heat radiated out into the dark, 
cold world.” 

James Guthrie, the Scottish theologian, 
wrote: “I bless God for cities. They have 
been His lamps of life along the pathways of 
humanity and religion. Within them science 
has given birth to her noblest discoveries. 
Behind their walls freedom has fought her 
noblest battles. They have stood on the sur- 
face of the earth like great breakwaters roll- 
ing back or turning aside the swelling tide 
of oppression. Cities, indeéd, have been the 
cradles of human liberty.” 

In recent years however, cities have be- 
come the chief problem and challenge of 
civilization. The question today is, can they 
survive the problems of their populations? 

Almost all cities are faced with critical 
problems today. This is not only a nation- 
wide, but also a worldwide, phenomenon, 

Within the past 20 years millions of people 
have streamed into the cities from the coun- 
tryside and villages. In the Western coun- 
tries, hundreds of thousands of people have 
simultaneously moved out of the cities into 
the suburbs. The people moving into the 
cities have been, for the most part, the poor 
and the largely Those moving 
out of the cities have been the emerging and 
the emergent middle class. 

This phenomenon has occurred and is o- 
curring on every continent, in every latitude. 
As a matter of fact, it has been proceeding at 
a greater rate in Japan and the Soviet Union, 
for instance, than anywhere in Western Eu- 
rope or North America. 

In the first 50 years of this century, the 
total population living in Asian cities of 
100,000 or more increased from 19.4 million 
to 105.6 million, a gain of 444 percent. In 
Africa, the population living in cities of 
100,000 or more increased from 1.1 million to 
10.2 million, a gain of 827 percent. : 

Only 50 years ago, in the United States, 
50 percent of the people lived In cities. To- 
day that figure is creeping toward 80 percent. 
By 1980, only 15 years from now, it is reliably 
estimated that 90 percent of all the inhabit- 
ants of the United States will be living in 
urban areas. 


Turning again to the worldwide urbanized 
picture, the projection is that during the 
1960's, 200 million people will move into the 
cities of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The 
rate of urban growth in Asta today is 400 per- 
cent higher than in the West, and the move- 
ment to the cities there is only beginning. 

What do all these figures mean for us in 
the United States, and especially for us here 
in New York City? 

They mean that the United States has 
been touched by a worldwide tidal wave of 
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population movement, impelled by worldwide 
forces. 

Professor Banfield, of Harvard, one of the 
most provocative of our present-day thinkers 
on the subject of urbanization, has sug- 
gested that the movement of poor people into 
the central cities has been due to the avail- 
ability of housing abandoned by the exodus 
of middle-class families into the suburbs. I 
seriously question the order in this causal 
relationship. 

As a matter of fact, I have read many ex- 
planations of the worldwide population 
movement, but we can overlook for the 
moment why it happened. It has happened. 

In New York City, the crest of both the 
outgoing and the incoming movement seems 
to have passed. By building more and more 
Government-subsidized middle-income hous- 
ing at reasonable rates, we are inducing more 
and more middle-class people to move back 
from the suburbs into the city. 

There is substantial evidence that at the 
present time more middle-class families are 
moving back into the city from the suburbs, 
than the other way around. New York City 
is one of the few major cities in which this 
seems to be true. 

There are several factors contributing to 
the movement of the middle-class people 
back into the cities. One is that we are 
bullding middle-class housing. Another is 
that suburban problems in some suburbs 
have become worse than city problems. The 
mushrooming growth of the suburbs has 
presented them with shortages of community 
facilities with which they cannot cope. 
Moreover, many of the more adventurous of 
the poor have been moving into suburbia, 
too—adding to the problems of already over- 
burdened suburban governments. Today, 
suburbanization is as much a problem to 
the suburbanites as urbanization is to the 
urbanites, Indeed, these two phenomena 
are approaching the point of merger. 

The cost of government has zoomed up- 
ward. The demand for additional city serv- 
ices has multiplied many times. The need 
for vastly expanded and radically new ap- 
proaches to the problems of education, hous- 
ing, traffic and crime, for Instance, involve 
costs which are reaching beyond present tax 
and revenue resources available to many local 
governments. 

Actually, New York City is ahead of most 
other cities both in the size of its tax base 
and in the extent, variety and quality of 
services offered, compared to those in other 
major cities. 

In New York City our economy Is a dynamic 
and pulsating one—full of vigor and growing 


power. 

Last year employment topped the 1963 
mark for every single month from January 
through November, which is the latest month 
for which data are available. Unemployment 
fell half a percentage point. 

In 1964, the value of new building con- 
struction declined from 1963. But the esti- 
mated construction cost of building plans 
filed last year—which is the real indicator 
for the future—was up from $598.2 to #693.4 
million, an increase of more than 16 percent. 

Last year’s retall sales totaled $12.2 bil- 
lion dollars. Our wholesale houses marketed 
$45 billion worth of goods. We are incom- 
parably the largest single manufacturing 
center in America.. We produced 11 percent 
of the national total last year. In the past 
10 years we have built 1,500 new factory 
buildings. We have over 33,000 manufactur- 
ers in New York City today, a payroll of $5.3 
billion. 

New York City throbs with cultural vital- 
ity, and with social and political vitality, too. 
There is no city whose population groups 
are more self-assertive and aggressive in sup- 
port of their rights—and no city with as 
many channels for public expressions of view- 
point, protest, or demand. There is no city 
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whose governmental operations are more 
open and available for inquiry, comment, 
and criticism. 

The city government of New York is the 
second largest governmental enterprise in 
our country. The only larger one is the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Our annual 
budget is $314 billion, larger than the budg- 
ets of all but a very few countries in the 
world today, 

I would not be so brash as to describe the 
city government or its services as having at- 
tained the pinnacle of perfection. We have 
far, far to go to reach that point. And I 
doubt if this government or any government 
made up of human beings ever will. But 
that is neither an excuse nor a justification 
for relaxing in our efforts to improve and 
secure improvements. There are many im- 
provements which can and should be made, 
Many improvements are in the process of be- 
ing made—all the time, 

We in New York City and all cities are 
confronted with an explosion of problems, 
One of these is the problem of crime, Crime 
rates have been rising in almost every coun- 
try in the world. The United States is no 
exception to this trend. Moreover, in the 
United States, the upward crime rate has 
occurred not only in all of the cities and 
suburbs, but also in the rural areas, too. 

Interestingly enough, among the cities, 
the incrense in the crime rate has been less 
in New York City than in most other cities, 
It has been going up here, too—but at a 
significantly lesser rate than in Los Angeles, 
for instance, or in Washington, D.C. 

I take little comfort from relative statistics 
din this regard. New Yorkers are interested 
not in the statistics from other cities, but 
in the actual conditions of safety and se- 
curity in the streets and subways. We are 
doing everything in our power and shall con- 
tinue to do everything in our power in this 
city to grapple with this problem—with both 
its root causes and its manifestations. 

However, the universality of the increas- 
ing crime rate must be kept in mind in our 
approaches to this problem as well as to other 
aspects of the problems of urbanization. 

In New York City, our problems fall into 
& number of categories which include inter- 
group tensions; family and community disor- 

on; neighborhood blight—including 
blight of housing and neighborhood facil- 
ities; hard-core unemployment; illiteracy 
and lack of skills; lack of jobs for the 
unskilled; de facto school segregation based 
on de facto housing segregation; and, finally, 
inadequacies and shortcomings in the educa- 
tional system to meet the current challenge. 

This is quite an array of problems, and I 
haven't listed them all. Nor in this listing 
have I mentioned, as I did earlier, the sky- 
rocketing cost of government. 

I wonder who, in all honesty, would say 
that these problems are susceptible of solu- 
tion by any collection by simple formulas. 
It is clear that since the problems originated 
outside the borders of the cities, the city 
governments cannot be expected to cope with 
them unaided. Indeed, the Federal Govern- 
ment is finally asserting its intention of com- 
ing to the aid of the cities in significant ways 
on a significant scale. This, I believe, is the 
trend of the future. 

It is clear that action must be taken. The 
order of the day must be to attack these prob- 
lems, There can be no dallying with them. 
Indeed, they must be attacked comprehen- 
sively and in a coordinated manner. That 
ns of the meanings of the war on pov- 
To meet these problems a mobilization of 
research, study, and scholarship has been 
going on for some time. I know that Long 
Island University has been in the forefront 
of these endeavors. 

Study, discussion, and research into these 
problems must be intensified. Demonstra- 
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tion and pilot projects need to be expanded - 
and increased in numbers, and the results 
broadly applied. 

We are far from having definitive solu- 
tions to our problems. As far as the war 
on poverty is concerned, its overall purposes 
are true and clear, but Its strategy and tac- 
tics remain to be fashioned and tested, 

The housing problem is a critical aspect 
of urbanization, In New York City, the hous- 
ing problem is indeed severe and critical by 
our own standards. Yet we in New York 
have shown the way to the Nation in hous- 
ing—certainly in public-aided housing. 
Enough new housing has been constructed 
in New York City within the past 10 years 
to house the entire city of Balitmore. To- 
day, we have substantially less substandard 
housing, in total number of units, than we 
had 10 years ago. It is still a fact, however, 
that 1 million New Yorkers live in sub- 
standard housing accommodations. Some of 
these are slums, but some are not. Never- 
theless, we cannot be satisfied until there 
are no more slums, and no New Yorker needs 
to live In substandard housing, 

In general, I would say that we in New 
York City are on top of our problems, in the 
sense that we are actively coping with them. 
We are overcoming some of them. This is 
neither the place nor the occasion for me to 
go into further detail. I would say, however, 
that I would be glad to have New York City's 
record in this regard compared with that of 
any other major city in the United States 
or in the world. 

Tn addition to having more of almost every- 
thing than any other city, including prob- 
lems, we also have more critics—and they 
have incomparable facilities for expressing 
themselves. 

Let me turn from the negative to the posi- 
tive, and from New York City to all cities— 
from the particular to the general. 

The challenge to find the answers posed by 
urbanization is a universal one, Urbaniza- 
tion is probably the greatest revolution of 
our era. It is closely related to the world- 
wide social revolution in which we are 
gripped. It reflects, as I said before, a great 
world tidal wave. The World Health Organ- 
ization calls it the population imposion. It 
is a bursting inward, rather than outward. 
This implies that a force has been released. 
Indeed it has. The problem is to capture 
and manage that force, and to channel it 
into constructive purposes. 

It has been said that the city is the mirror 
of civilization. The writer Wolf Schneider 
in his book The City as Man's Fate,” wrote 
recently: “Man has built the city as a tre- 
mendously enlarged image of himself. The 
city is as good and as bad as he is.” 

The city is still the meeting place for minds 
and ideas. It is the radiation post for most 
communications—mass and nonmass, 

The description given our cities by some 
critics is one of decay, crime and poverty— 
conformity on the one hand and misery on 
the other. Actually, this is a distorted 
image—more of a caricature than 8 
characterization. 

Of course; the cities are overwhelmed with 
new problems. But solutions will be found. 
Progress will be made. I wouldn't be trying 
to stretch 12 years as Mayor of New York 
into 16 years if I weren't full of hope and re- 
solve that this would be so. 

An old friend of mine, Charles Abrams, in 
a recent book entitled, Man's Struggle for 
Shelter In An Urbanizing World,” put it 
rather well, I quote his paragraph: 

“The city that cradled freedom in the older 
industrial areas may yet cradle it in the new. 
But the city with its privations, its poverty. 
homelessness, and overcrowding also offers 
more dangers today than in the past. Time 18 
essential if the institutions which the city 
reinforces are not to weaken, and if today's 
masses are not to become tomorrow's mobs. 
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At stake are the fate of the emerging socie- 
ties, the freedoms they might help nourish 
and sustain, and the peaceful progress of na- 
tions within their own borders.” t 
Five hundred years ago, Wiliam Shake- 
speare wrote, “The people are the city.” Yes, 
they are. In undertaking to resolve the prob- 
lems of the city, we need to resolve the prob- 
lems of the people. 
This is our supreme challenge and our 
purpose. 


Our Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, in November 1963, the city of 
Rockford, III., held a communitywide 
Thanksgiving program. To see a large 
city and its residents joined in a public 
display of thanksgiving was indeed an 
inspiration for all who participated and 
observed the program. 

Mr. John W. Grimes, then editor of 
the Rockford Morning Star newspaper, 
now retired, wrote the narrative for a 
dramatic and musical production entitled 
“Our Heritage,” which set the tone for 
the program. Over 500 persons were in- 
Volved in this single production. 

Mr. Grimes’ narrative has just been 
awarded a 1964 Freedoms Foundation 
Medal. Therefore, it is indeed a privi- 
lege, Mr. Speaker, to ask the Members 
to read and contemplate this moving 
review of our history and the promise 
it holds for our future. 

The narrative follows: 

Oun HERITAGE 

In the bone-chilling cold of a winter dawn, 
a little ship stood at anchor off the New Eng- 
land coast. Its patched sails drooped in their 
Tigging like the wings of a tired bird. It was 
not a pretty ship nor a romantic ship as it 
Tode into the slow swell of the ocean, utterly 
Weary from the long voyage. 

It was not a ship of discovery nor a ship of 
Conquest. No flags or pennons greeted the 
Sunrise. It was solitary in these uncharted 
Waters. Behind it were leagues of wintry sea; 
before it lay a cold and unknown land, 

But had you been able to listen, you would 
haye heard from the cramped and dingy 
Space below decks the plaintive tune of a 
thanksgiving hymn. And you would have 
heard a prayer of thankfulness uttered over 
A table sparsely laid with food: For these 
Mercies, Lord, we thank Thee.” 

Though weathered by the long and danger- 
Ous yoyage, its salls discolored by salt and 
Storm, its rigging raveled, the Mayflower was 
Aà beautiful ship that morning, glorified by 
those prayers of thanksgiving that rose from 
devout hearts. ? 

And the Mayflower became a beautiful ship 
in our national story, white of wing, and fleet 
On the water, a symbol of people voyaging to 
& new land, a free land, a fair land, and rais- 
Ing their voices to God for His mercies and 

unties. 

Countless Mayflowers have made their voy- 
ages to America's shores and anchored in 
Myriad ports. Across the centuries, countless 
Pilgrims, freedom and opportunity 
and the right to worship according to con- 
Science, have seen breaking day reveal a new 
land—this beautiful America. And countless 

haye raised prayers of thanksgiving for 
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a safe passage and the promise held out by 
America, 

Whether the date of its sailing from an old 
world be remote or recent, a Mayflower, a Pil- 
grim ship, a ship with its bow set. toward 
freedom, is in the heritage of each of us. 
So we are all joined together in a congrega- 
tion of thanksgiving, a thankful and devout 
nation, remembering alike the mercies of 
God and the sacred place our forefathers 
gave to the worship of God. 

Speaking of his nation, in Bible times, the 
Psalmist wrote, God is in the midst of her; 
she shall not be moved.” 

From America’s earliest history, God has 
been in our midst. Our greatest leaders have 
prayed to Him for guidance. General Wash- 
ington,’in the snow at Valley Forge, prayed 
in anguish when the fortunes of a new re- 
public were at ebb. Lincoln, in the long 
night vigils, prayed when he awaited dis- 
patches from the battlefields. As a Nation, 
in the torture of Pearl Harbor, we prayed. 

In our charters of Government, in our 
State papers, in the proclamations of our 
statesmen, we recognize the presence of God 
in our nationhood. 

Each November, we set aside a day of 
Thanksgiving. There is no conflict here be- 
tween church and State. By common con- 
sent, our Nation offers its thanks to God for 
His Goodness. As a Nation, we “enter into 
His gates with thanksgiving and into His 
courts with praise.” Thanksgiving Day is 
an observance not of victories, not of proud 
events in our history, but of that sacred tie 
to God's providence which has been part of 
our national life from the beginning of our 
history. 

“God is in the midst of us,” in our 
churches, our cathedrals, our temples; God 
is in the midst of us in our striving to make 
ours a better land. 

Our country won its political freedom in a 
long and cruel war, the American Revolution. 
Pifes shrilled and drums beat as the con- 
tinentals, in nondescript garb, assembled to 
learn the rudiments of military skill to give 
battle for liberty. But hunger, anguishing 
cold, division, frustration, even treachery, 
marked the course of these long years of war, 
Human fortitude needed the sustaining 
power of God's hand; human sorrow needed 
His comfort.. Men prayed, and it was as if 
their words addressed to God became the 
building blocks of a great temple memorializ- 
ing our faith in God. 

It was not poetic fancy that had inscribed 
on the Liberty Bell a verse from the Bible, 
“Proclaim Liberty.” That verse from Le- 
viticus was in the deep music of the bell as 
it spoke in courageous challenge when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, and 
spoke again in solemn triumph after the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

The sacrifices and suffering of that war had 
deepened America’s faith in God, and at a 
divinely propitious time. The statesmen 
of a young Nation were meeting in conven- 
tion to give constitutional form to the 
kind of government we should have. And 
the pioneers were already on the march 
across the mountains to lay claim to the 
fair land that was now our heritage and our 
responsibility. 

Our deepened faith made us a God-fearing 
country. That faith worked in the conven- 
tion to give us a constitution that made our 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people. It worked in the westward 
march of a young Nation to make our goal 
more than the appeasing of hunger for land 
and wealth; to make our goal the creation 
of an American civilization. 

In the halls where our charters of govern- 
ment were written, in the little wagon trains 
crossing the eastern mountains, we learned 
that freedom under God has responsibilities, 
Because we were a God-fearing people, 
neither the oligarch in government nor the 
marauder on the frontier took command of 
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our fortunes. Our land, our future, our 
destiny lay before us to be trusted wisely or 
to be wasted. We learned restraint, and 
we learned that true democracy of working 
together. 

The pioneers who marched westward 
sought farms and homes and shops. They 
brought their skills, their inventions, their 
diligence. Their homespun goal was an 
orderly and productive life. Their dream 
was a culture available to all men. They 
built schools and academies for their chil- 
dren and laid deep and lasting foundations 
for education. Scholarship flowed westward 
in an increasing stream. Libraries and 
lyceums flourished. And colleges to which 
unsung and dedicated scholars gave their 
lives sprang up in such numbers that no 
ambitious youth was more than a day's 
horseback ride from academic groves. 

But always, there were churches, rude and 
humble in their, beginnings, but rising in 
a thousand spires as men paid their tithe to 
God. They were the symbols of God in the 
midst of us. 

But there grew up a great division among 
the States. Debate became more angry. A 
solution in debate failed and our Nation was 


involved in civil war. 


Our very nationhood was put to the test. 
There were prayerful men and God-fearing 
men on each side of the battle line. We 
look back on that cruel war from the van- 
tage point of a hundred years, and we have 
occasion to give thanks that the wounds 
were bound up. Because there were God- 
Tearing men on both sides, we were spared 
the horror of a war without conscience. Out 
of the crucible of civil war, war between 
brothers, came the word of Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural address: “With firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right.” 

Those words carried us through the 
chaotic Reconstruction days. God was still 
in the midst of us, giving vision to those 
who sought His guidance. What Lincoln 
gave us in those words was a new theme of 
social righteousness. Not social justice, 
which smacks of legalism, nor a social gos- 
pel which seeks to impose its dictate, but 
social righteousness which wells up in the 
God-fearing individual when he seeks God's 
guidance and fits his life to that inner chart, 

Lincoln's words are with us today as we 
face new problems which cannot be solved 
by compulsion or in anger, but as we are 
firm in the right as God gives us to see the 
right. 

The Prophet Micah said that God's re- 
quirements were these: that we deal justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with our God. 

Our great thanksgiving in this year and 
hour must be for that precious heritage of a 
God-fearing land. And our great avowal 
must be that we continue as a God-fearing 
people. 

We are all voyagers, pilgrims, explorers, 
looking to the future. As the mista rise, we 
see revealed the shores of a great land. The 
once bleak coast now rises in towers. In- 
land, a fair country stretches away rich with 
churches, homes, farmsteads, schools, indus- 
trial plants, railroads, and highways. There 
are myriad cities with parks and play- 
grounds—and great halls of culture and the 
arts 


This is our land; the land God-fearing 
people built by keeping their faces turned 
toward the light. This is the heritage cour- 
age and toil and prayer and self-discipline 
have given us. 

Our prayer of thanksgiving should be 
joined to a prayer of new dedication, Our 
heritage shall not be lost. This faith that 
God will stand in the midst of us, as we meet 
new problems, shall not be abandoned. 

God guided us as a nation toward ideals 
of education and culture and for that con- 
cord of high purpose which alone can make 
us act as good citizens for the common good. 
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Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest we 
forget, lest we forget. 

We offer our thanks and we make our 
avowal. Our land shall not be less beautiful 
for our having lived in it. Its dream shall 
not be less because we fall to have vision. 
Its faith In God shall not diminish because 
we abandon faith. God is in the midst of us. 
We shall not be moved. 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an article on the recently published State 
Department white paper on Vietnam. 

The following article appeared in the 
I. F. Stone's Weekly for March 9, 1965: 

From I. F. Stone’s Weekly, Mar. 9. 1965] 
A REPLY To THe WHITE PAPER 

That North Vietnam supports the guerril- 
las in South Vietnam is no more a secret 
than that the United States supports the 
South Vietnamese Government against them. 
The striking thing about the State Depart- 
ment 's new white paper is how little support 
it can “Incontrovertible evidence of 
Hanoi's elaborate program to supply its forces 
in the south with weapons, ammunition, and 
other supplies,” the white paper says, “has 
accumulated over the years.” A detailed 
presentation of this evidence is in appendix 
D; unfortunately few will see the appendixes 
since even the New York Times did not re- 
print them, though these are more revealing 
than the report. Appendix D provides a list 
of weapons, ammunition, and other supplies 
of Chinese Communist, Soviet, Czechaslovak, 
and North Vietnamese manufacture, with the 
dates and place of capture from the Vietcong 
guerrillas, over the 18-month period from 
June 1962 to January 29 last year when it 
was presented to the International Control 
Commission. The Commission was set up by 
the Geneva agreement of 1954. This list pro- 
vides a good point at which to begin an anal- 
ysis of the white paper. 

THE PENTAGON FIGURES 


To put the figures in perspective, we called 
the Pentagon press office and obtained some 
figures the white paper does not supply— 
the number of weapons captured from the 
guerrillas and the number lost to them in 


recent years: 
Captured from 
guerrillas -Lost to tem 
5, 200 
8, 500 
13, 700 
3-year total 15, 100 27. 400 


In 3 years, the guerrillas captured from 
sea A N sca Res Soa PREF a 

us, 

What interests us at the moment is not 
this favorable balance but the number of 
guerrilla weapons our side captured during 
the past 3 years. The grand total was 15,100. 
If Hanoi has indeed engaged in an “elaborate 
program” to supply the Vietcong, one would 
expect a substantial number of enemy-pro- 
duced weapons to turn up. Here is the sum 
total of enemy-produced weapons and sup- 
Plies in that 18-month tally to the Control 
Commission: 72 rifles (46 Soviet, 26 Czech); 
64 su (40 Czech, 24 French 
but “modified” in North Vietnam); 15 car- 
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pines (Soviet); 8 machineguns (6 Chinese, 
2 North Vietnamese); 5 pistols (4 Soviet, 1 
Czech); 4 mortars (Chinese); 3 recoilless 75- 
millimeter rifes (Chinese); 3 recoilless 57- 
millimeter guns (Chinese); 2 bazookas (1 
Chinese, 1 Czech); 2 rocket launchers (Chi- 
nese); and 1 grenade launcher (Czech) fora 
total of 179. 

This is not a very impressive total. Accord- 
ing to the Pentagon figures, we captured on 
the average 7,500 weapons each 18 months in 
the past 3 years. If only 179 Communist- 
made weapons turned up in 18 months, that 
is lees than 2½ percent of the total. Judg- 
ing by these white paper figures, our military 
are wrong in estimating, as they have in 
recent months, that 80 percent of the weap- 
ons used by the guerrillas are captured from 
us. It looks as if the proportion is consid- 
erably higher. The material of North Viet- 
namese origin included only those 24 French 
submach “modified” in North Viet- 
nam, 2 machineguns made in North Vietnam, 
16 helmets, a uniform, and an undisclosed 
number of mess kits, belts, sweaters, and 
socks. Judging by this tally, the main re- 
tallatory blow should be at North Vietnam's 
clothing factories. 

NOT ENOUGH FOR A BATTALION 


There is another way to judge this tally 
of captured Communist weapons. A Com- 
munist battalion has about 450 men. It 
needs 500 rifles, four 80-millimeter mortars, 
elght 60-millimeter mortars, and at least 4 re- 
coilless rifles. The weapons of Communist 
origin captured in 18 months would not 
adequately outfit one battalion. The figures 
in the appendix on ammunition captured 
provides another index. We captured 183 
(Chinese) shells for a 60-millimeter mortar. 
This fires about 20 shells a minute, so that 
was hardly enough ammunition for 10 min- 
utes of firing. There were 100,000 (Chinese) 
cartridges for 7.26-millimeter machineguns. 
That looks impressive until one discovers 
on checking with knowledgeable military 
sources that these machineguns fire 600 
rounds a minute. 
normally has four machineguns. 
enough ammunition for about 40 minutes of 
firing by one platoon. Indeed, if the ratio 
of Communist-made weapons captured is 
the same for weapons used, then only 12% 
days of those 18 months were fought by the 
guerrillas on the basis of Communist-made 
supplies. 

If these figures were being presented in a 
court of law, they would run up against 
a further difficulty: one would have to prove 
the arms actually came from the Communist 
side. There is a worldwide market in sec- 
ond-hand weapons. One can buy Soviet, 
Czech, and Chinese Communist weapons of 
all kinds only 2 miles or so from the Penta- 
gon at Interarmco, Ltd., 7 Prince Street, Alex- 
andria, Va, Interarmco, one of the world's 
foremost dealers, can provide more Commu- 
nist weapons than we picked up in 18 
months on Vietnamese battlefields. Inter- 
armco’s East European Communist weapons 
come in large part from the huge stocks of 
Soviet and Czech arms captured by the Is- 
raelis In the Suez campaign. It has Chinese 
Communist weapons captured by our side in 
the Korean war, It also has, of course, & 
wide selection of our own military surplus. 
This has turned up in strange places. 

For example, a book on the Algerian war, 
“Les Algeriens en guerre,“ by Dominique 
Darbois and Phillippe Vingneau, was pub- 
lished in Milan in 1960 by Feltrinelli. It 
shows pictures of FLN (National Liberation 
Front) Algerian rebels wearing U.S. Marine 
Corps uniforms from which the USM“ and 
the eagle and globe insignia have not even 
been removed. It shows Algerians carrying 
US. 80-millimeter mortars and U.S. .50-cali- 
ber machineguns, Such photos could have 
been used by France to accuse the United 
States of supplying the Algerian rebels. 

The State Department's white paper says 
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“dramatic new proof was exposed just as this 
report was being completed“ in the discov- 
ery of a suspected Vietcong arms cargo ship 
on February 16. The New York Times com- 
mented astringently on this in an editorial 
February 28: 

“Apparently, the major new evidence of a 
need for escalating the war, with all the 
hazard that this entails, was provided by the 
sinking in a South Vietnamese cove earlier 
this month of a 100-ton cargo ship loaded 
with Communist-made small arms and am- 
munition. A ship of that size is not much 
above the oriental junk class. The standard 
Liberty or Victory ship of World War II had 
a capacity of 7,150 to 7,650 tons.” 

The affair of the cargoship is curious, Un- 
til mow there has been little evidence of 
arms coming in by ship. A huge fleet of 
small vessels patrols the coast and there have 
been glowing stories in the past of its effi- 
ciency. “About 12,000 vessels,” the AP re- 
ported from Saigon (New York Times, Feb. 
22) “are searched each month by the South 
Vietnamese coastal junk patrol force but 
arrests are rare and no significant amounts 
of incriminating goods or weapons ever have 
been found.” This lone case of a whole ship- 
load of arms is puzzling. 


NEW NORTHERN - INFILTREES CITED 


The white paper’s story on the influx of 
men from the north also deserves a closer 
analysis than the newspapers have given it. 
Appendix C provides an elaborate table from 
1959-60 to 1964 Inclusive, showing the num- 
ber of “confirmed military infiltrees per year 
from the north. The total is given as 19,550. 
One way to measure this number is against 
that of the military we have assigned to 
South Vietnam in the same years. These 
now total 23,500, or 25 percent more, and 
1,000 are to be added in the near future. 
The number of North Vietnamese infiltrecs 
is “based on information * * * from at least 
two independent sources.” Nowhere are we 
told how many men who infiltrated from the 
North have actually been captured. There 
is reason to wonder whether the count of in- 
filtrees may be as bloated as the count of 
Vietcong dead; in both cases the numbers 
used are estimates rather than actual bodies. 

The white paper calls the war an invasion 
and claims “that as many as 75 percent of 
the more than 4,400 Vietcong who are known 
to have entered the South in the first 8 
months of 1964 were natives of North Viet- 
nam. But a careful reading of the text and 
the appendixes turns up the names of only 
six North Vietnamese infiltrees. In part I 
of the white paper, section B gives “individ- 
ual case histories of North Vietnamese sol- 
diers sent south by Hanol but all nine of 
these are of South Vietnamese origin. The 
next section, C, is headed “Infiltration of 
Native North Vietnamese.” It names five in- 
filtrees but one of these is also from the 
south. That leaves four North Vietnamese 
natives. Then, in appendix C, we are given 
the case histories and photographs of nine 
other Vietcong sent south by Hanoi. The 
report does not explain which ones were orig- 
inally from the South but it does give the 
names of Provinces in which they were born. 
When these are checked, it turns out that 
only two of the nine were born in North 
Vietnam, This gives us a total of six 
northern infiltrees. It is strange that after 
5 years of fighting, the white paper can cite 
so few: 

None of this is dicussed frankly in the 
white paper. To do so would be to bring 
the war into focus as a rebellion in the South, 
which may owe some men and materiel to 
the North but is largely dependent on popu- 
lar indigenous support for Its manpower, as 
it is on captured U.S. weapons for its supply- 
The white paper withholds all evidence 
which points to a civil war. It also fails to 
tell the full story of the July 1962 special 
report by the International Control Commis- 
sion. Appendix A quotes that portion in 
which the Commission, 2 to 1 (Poland dis- 
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senting) declared that the North had In spe- 
cific instances sent men and material south 
in violation of the Geneva accords. But 
nowhere does the State Department mention 
that the same report also condemned South 
Vietnam and the United States, delcaring 
that they had entered into a military al- 
ance in violation of the Geneva agreements. 
The United States was criticized because it 
then had about 5,000 military advisers in 
South Vietnam. The Geneva accords limited 
the United States military mission to the 
684 in Vietnam at the time of the 1954 cease- 
fire. The United States and South Vietnam 
Were also criticized by the ICC for hamstring- 
ing the Commission's efforts to check on im- 
Ports of arms in violation of the Geneva ac- 
cords. 

The reader would never guess from the 
White paper that the Geneva accords prom- 
ised that elections would be held in 1956 to 
reunify the country. The 1961 blue book at 
least mentioned the elections, though some- 
how managing to make them seem a plot. 
“It was the Communists’ calculation,” the 
blue book put it, “that nationwide elections 
Scheduled in the accords for 1956 would turn 
all of South Vietnam over to them. The 
authorities in South Vietnam refused to fall 
into this well-laid trap.” The white paper 
Omits mention of the elections altogether and 
Says, South Vietnam's refusal to fall in with 
Hanol's scheme for peaceful takeover came as 
& heavy blow to the Communists.” This is 
Rot the most candid and objective presenta- 
tion. From the Viet Minh point of view, the 
failure to hold the elections promised them 
when they laid down their arms was the sec- 
ond broken promise of the West. The earlier 
One was in 1946 when they made an agree- 
Ment to accept limited autonomy within the 
French union, and welcomed the returning 
French troops as comrades of the liberation. 
Most of the French military did not want to 
Tecognize even this limited form of independ- 
ence, and chose instead the road which led 
after 8 years of war to Dienbienphu. 


THAT ECONOMIC MIRACLE AGAIN 


The most disingenuous part of the white 
Paper is that in which it discusses the origins 
Of the present war. It pictures the war as an 
attack from the north, launched in despera- 
tion because the “economic miracle” in the 
South under Diem had destroyed Communist 
hopes of a peaceful takeover from within. 
Even the strategic hamlets are described as 
“desipned to improve the peasant’s lveli- 
hood” and we are asked to believe that for 
the first time in history a guerrilla war spread 
not because the people were discontented but 
because their lot was improving. 

The true story is a story of lost opportu- 
nities. The Communist countries acquiesced 
in the failure to hold elections. Diem had a 
Chance to make his part of the country a 
democratic showcase. The year 1956 was a 
bad one in the north. There was a peasant 
Uprising and widespread resentment among 
the intellectuals over the Communist Party’s 
heavyhanded thought control. But Diem on 
the other side of the 17th parallel was busy 
erecting a dictatorship of his own. In 1956 
he abolished elections even for village coun- 
cils, In 1957 his mobs smashed the press of 
the one legal opposition, the Democratic Bloc, 
When it dared criticize the Government. 
That was the beginning of a campaign to 
Wipe out every form of opposition. It was 
this campaign and the oppressive exactions 
imposed on the peasantry, the fake land re- 
form, and the concentration camps Diem set 
Up for political opponents of all kinds, which 
Stirred ever-wider rebellion from 1958 onward 
in the grassroots before North Vietnam gave 
Support. It was this which drove opposition- 
ists of all kinds into alliance with the Com- 
Munists in the national liberation front. 

Long before the north was accused of Inter- 
Terence, its Government was complaining to 
the Control Commission of “border and air- 
Space violations by the south and infringe- 
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ments of the Geneva agreement by the intro- 
duction of arms and U.S, servicemen.” For 
4 years after Geneva, both North Vietnam 
and China followed the “peaceful coexist- 
ence” policy while the United States turned 
South Vietnam into a military base and a 
military dictatorship. It is in this story the 
white paper does not tell, and the popular 
discontent it does not mention, that the re- 
bellion and the aid from the north had their 
origins. 


Speech Delivered by the Honorable Syl- 
vester J. Garamella, National President 
of the Italian Executives of America, 
Inc., on the Occasion of the Anniver- 
sary of the Birth of Amerigo Vespucci 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday evening, March 9, 
1965, I had the great honor of being the 
guest of the Italian Executives of Amer- 
ica, Inc., at a dinner commemorating the 
5lith anniversary of the birth of the 
great hero and explorer, Amerigo Ves- 
pucci. 

A very interesting and stirring speech 
was delivered at the dinner by the Hon- 
orable Sylvester J. Garamella, national 
president of the Italian Executives of 
America, Inc. Under the permission 
heretofore granted me by unanimous 
consent of the House, I include herewith 
Commissioner Garamella’s remarks: 
ADDRESS OF HON, SYLVESTER J. GARAMELLA 


As national president of the Italian Execu- 
tives of America, I want, at the very outset, 
to congratulate Elio Grande, who has 830 
capably spearheaded the organization of the 
District of Columbia chapter information of 
the “Executives”"—and arranged this fine 
dinner tonight. To you, and to your fine 
membership, Elio, I say Benvenuti.“ I 
know that you will lend great credit to us 
all and that your chapter will grow in num- 
bers, and that it will become one of the bul- 
warks of our organization—helping us to 
carry out our aim to “present the true image 
of 22 million Italo-Americans in the United 
States to the public through all media of 
communication.” 

Our is a nonpartisan one, 
comprised of executives, whose membership 
is open to anyone, Italian or not, of any 
political persuasion, who is interested in 
helping us communicate this true image to 
the American public. 

In considering what I would say this eve- 
ning, I thought of many topics and subjects. 
Somehow one kept predominating in my 
mind. I certainly wanted to talk about our 
Executives,“ but I kept seeing the pano- 
rama of our President’s program for the 
creation of our Great Society—I remembered 
the Renaissance and began comparing it to 
the Great Society—I will now, therefore, for 
just a few moments, discuss with you “Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson—the master architect 
of the Renaissance in the 20th century.” 

As you know, the Renaissance was the re- 
birth of the Golden Age of humanism and 
the arts. It began in Italy, the cradle of 
clyilization and the seat of the Old Roman 
Empire. It then spread throughout all of 
Europe. A spirit of general elevation and 
enlightenment was created and a happier 
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ers resulted, productive of such great per- 
sonalities, as Leonardo Da Vinci, Buonarroti 
Nicolo Macchiavelli, Della 


venuto Cellini, Galileo, Pope Julius II, and 
many, many others. 

It was a rich period which influenced art, 
philosophy, science, government, the pro- 
fessions, religion and ecclesiastical law. 
Great changes in the mode of living and 
civilization were brought about in all of 
Europe, The best thoughts were produced— 
learning was respected, commerce flourished, 
many wonderful books were written, and 
great art leces were created. Cre 
tive skill indeed marched forward. : 

The Renaissance began by looking back- 
ward into tħe past and before long it was 
looking forward into the future. A bridge 
was created between the Middie Ages and 
modern times, 

How do we now. compare all of this to 
the present-day efforts of our President— 
Lyndon Baines Johnson—who has looked 
into our present and is creating a bridge 
to our future? 

Just as a new Christian civilization re- 
sulted from the pioneering spirit of the 
Renaissance, so will the pioneering spirit 
of the Chief Executive—the architect of the 
Renaissance of the 20th century—lead us to 
a better way of life—with a distinct differ- 
ence, however. 

The Renaissance did not touch the com- 
mon people, the working masses, the poor 
and the needy. It considered only the no- 
bility and the aristocracy. 


It is the first truly Great Society—com- 
plete society—touching the lives of the most 
humble and of the greatest—with oppor- 
tunity for everyone—the right to a job, toa 
decent living wage, to proper medical care, to 
assistance in old age, to comfortable hous- 
ing—where the children of the poorest 
artisans have an opportunity for education 
where all of society is enriched without re- 
gard to race, color, or creed—where we will 
enjoy a fluorescence in art, literature, music, 
and the sciences. 

Where do the Italian executives of Amer- 
ica now fit Into this panorama of the Great 
Society? We are, if you will, a segment, a 
symbol of the 22 million Americans of Italian 
heritage in the United States—the largest 
ethnic minority in our country—a minority 
which has helped to build our railroads, 
mined our coal for industry, and helped in 
so many ways to bring this land to the 
Status it enjoys today—which has produced 
men in government of whom we can all be 
proud—men such as we honored today at 
the Italian Embassy when the executives 
presented this tablet to His Excellency Am- 
bassador Sergio Fenoaltea—39 Italian- 
American Congressmen, living and dead, rep- 
resenting all political parties since Frances 
B. Spinola who served from 1887-91—all men 
of distinction and dedicated to service who 
discharged their stewardship in office with 
credit to themselves and their heritage. 
Leading the list is Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 
U.S. Senator from Rhode Island, who only 
recently distinguished himself as the keynote 
speaker a & national convention, who elec- 
trified the country with his dynamic oratory 
before the television cameras in that jam- 
packed auditorium—I would like to read the 
names on this tablet: 

JOHN O. Pastore, of Rhode Island; Josxrn 
P. ADDABBO, of New York; Hugh J. Addonizio, 
of New Jersey; Victor L. Anfuso, of New York; 
F. Ax NUNZ1O, of Illinois; Anthony Caminetti 
of California; Louis J. Capozzoli, of New 
York; Anthony Cavalcante, of Pennsylvania; 
Peter A. Cavicchia, of New Jersey; Louis Gary 
Clemente, of New York; SILVIO O. CONTE, of 
Massachusetts; Albert Cretella, of Connecti- 
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cut; ENMNLTO Q. Dapparto, of Connecticut; 
Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr., of Maryland; Domi- 
wick V. DANIELS, of New Jersey; Jonn H. 
Denr, of Pennsylvania; George A. Dondero, of 
Michigan; Dante B. FascELL, of Florida; PAUL 
A. Fino, of New York; and Foster Furcolo, of 
Massachusetts. 

Rosert N. Giarmo, of Connecticut; Peter C. 
Granata, of Illinois; Fiorello La Guardia, of 
New York; James J. Lanzetta, of New York; 
Rospert Leocerr, of California; Roland V. 
Libonati, of Dlinois; Vito Marcantonio, of 
New York; GEORGE P. MILLER, of California; 
JOSEPH G. MINISH, of New Jersey; Albert P. 
Morano, of Connecticut; Vincent L. Palmi- 
sano, Of Maryland; Perer W. Roprno, JR., of 
New Jersey; Teno RON ALTO, of Wyoming; 
Alfred E. Santangelo, of New York; James P. 
Scoblick, of Pennsylvania; CARLTON J. 
Sickies, of Maryland; Francis P. Spinola, of 
New York; Anthony F. Tauriello, of New 
York; and J. V. Vicorrro, of Pennsylvania. 

Today is the 511th anniversary of the birth 
of a great Italian—Amerigo Vespucci—who 
was the first to sight Cape Canaveral—now 
Cape Kennedy, from which our space explor- 
ations are so successfully being conducted— 
under the aegis of our National Aeronautical 
Space Administration and the guidance of 
our President, and where new horizons are 
constantly being achieved. 

The Great Society will, 


architect of this Renaissance in our century 
can expect to find support, inspiration, and 
cooperation from Italo-Americans through- 
out the country and from organizations such 
as ours. 

Iam sure that when the story of our future 
is eventually written in the pages of history, 
that the Italian-Americans will have ac- 
quitted themselves with honor, ability, and 
dedication. 


— ee 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops or Laws oF THE UNITED STATES 


Trruze 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the Concnes- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrie 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rxconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, o. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, tatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
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bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without 7 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—I{ man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections—-The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
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ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, 

or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
tor sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
5 9 t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


Jack Reese, Shawnee, Okla., Wins 
National Editorial Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the Free- 
doms Foundation of Valley Forge, Pa., 
has cited Jack A. Reese, managing editor 
of the Shawnee, Okla., News-Star, for a 
national editorial award for a significant 
contribution in the area of responsible 
citizenship. 

It is good to see this citation go to an 
outstandingly capable editor in my home 
community. 

Ross U. Porter, editor and general 
manager of the News-Star, described the 
citation in the following article: 

Reese Wins NATIONAL AWARD ror EDITORIAL 


Jack Reese, News-Star managing editor, has 
won a national editorial award, the George 
Washington Honor Medal, for a significant 
contribution in the area of responsible citi- 
renship. 

Announcement of the award was made 
Monday by the Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge, which is headed by former Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower as chairman, 
and the Honorable James A. Farley, vice 
chairman. 

Reese's prize-winning editorial, “The Mag- 
nificence of the Ballot Box,“ published May 
3, 1964, was a dramatic appeal for Pottawa- 
tomie County citizens to exercise their right 
to vote. 

Date for regional award presentations for 
State winners will be announced at a later 
date, 

The News-Star managing editor is one of 
21 individuals and organizations in Okla- 
homa to win citations from the national 
organization and the only Oklahoma news- 
Paper editorial writer to be honored. 

The George Washington Honor Medal 
Award is reserved for individuals who dis- 
Play “outstanding accomplishment in help- 
ing to achieve a better understanding of the 
American way of life.” 

Reese, who joined the News-Star as a re- 
porter in 1951, was cited by the American 
Political Science Association in May 1984, 
for excellence in reporting public affairs, He 
received as a prize a week-long, all-expense 
Seminar which dealt exclusively with current 
Political problems. In 10963, he received the 
Marshall Gregory Award for reporting, an 
honor given by the Oklahoma Education As- 
sociation, 

His series, “This Business of Education,” 
formed the basis for both the American 
Political Science Association and Oklahoma 
Education Association honors. 

He is twice winner of the William Allen 
White top news story award, given by Stauf- 
ter Publications, in 1954 and 1955. In 1954, 
he and Truman Richardson, now adminis- 
trative assistant to Congressman Tom STEED, 
Were nominated for the Pulitzer Prize for 
local reporting. 


Appendix 


Reese is currently enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma in two government courses, 
working in his spare time on a master’s de- 
gree. His wife, Dr. Virginia Denyer Reese, 
OBU professor of music (organ), received her 
Ph. D. last summer from OU. 

A graduate of the University of Oklahoma 
School of Journalism, Reese was active in 
campus activities, serving as president of 
the OU Sigma Delta Chi, national journalism 
fraternity. 

The Reese family lives at 2705 Frank Buck 
Drive. 


The prize-winning editorial, “The Mag- 
nificence of the Ballot Box,” follows: 

THE MAGNIFICENCE OF THE BALLOT Box 

(Evrror’s Note.—Jack Reese, News-Star 
managing editor, wrote this editorial for pub- 
lication May 3, 1964, urging Pottawatomie 
County voters to cast their ballots in the 
May 5 primary election. The editorial won 
a George Washington Honor Medal from the 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge.) 


Oklahomans—1,224,410 strong—could vote 
Tuesday if they wanted to do it, but chances 
are they won't. Not all of them, at least. 

Instead, some 600,000—maybe a few more— 
will take the time to exercise a privilege, 
revered across the world as the stirring sym- 
bol of a free society. 

All 1,224,410 of them should vote Tuesday. 

Few people will argue about the vote, but 
any poll taker of political sentiments in pre- 
election days will tell you that he encoun- 
ters a lot of apathy on the part of the voter. 

Some will even brag about their lack of 
interest, or shrug their voices over a tele- 
phone that they “never bother about things 
like that.“ Sometimes there is an irksome 
smugnees to their tone. 

Basically, though, they don't mean to be 
negligent. They just never get around to 
calling one of the telephone numbers listed 
in innumerable ads offering free rides to the 
polis or they let minor interruptions deter 
them from a vital duty. There is no one 
there to push or coax. 

The ballot box doesn't beg anyone. 

It's there in the same place every election 
to be used—or not used—by any man or 
woman who has any feeling at all about being 
tree. 

The ballot box—plus the laws which stem 
from its powerful force—is about the only 
“sure-fire” protection in the world for free- 
dom. 

Freedom demands concern, vigil, intelli- 
gence and use. As with most things, if it 
isn’t used, it tends to wither, becomes almost 
innocuous. Luckily for the apathetic ones, 
there are enough concerned still around to 
“lift the roof” occasionally. 

The voter decision can be felt literally 
around the world via the ballot box. Amer- 
ans have had the destiny of freedom holst- 
ed atop their shoulders as a beacon for all 
men who yearn for the right to live un- 
molested by tyranny. 

From the Nation’s Inception, its citizens 
have battled, bied, and died for the right 
to choose their own government. Their 
fiedgling efforts provide for today’s youth 
a storybook of courage, carved of flesh, blood 
and ideas, They have never failed yet to pro- 
tect that heritage gained on the battlefields 
of the world from the stinking, swampy 
wasteland of some far-off island to the bitter 
cold frustration of a Germany, or a Korea. 


Any hamlet in America has its rollcall of 
those who gave the sacrifice; thousands of 
homes have pictures of fresh-faced youths 
in uniform who never came back. Sometimes 
their names are emblazoned in stone across 
the broad base of some memorial shaft, which 
ad a i lid a esi ERO 

ve. 

At any election time, Americans should 
be given an awesome reminder that even 
today only a small percentage of the world’s 
population lives in a democratic republic. 
Only a small portion of the world is free for 
a lifetime from the terrible onslaught of 
totalitarian oppression. 

In America, no one will ever shove a gun 
at you to effect his will or tell you for whom 
to vote. Few will even tell you that you 
must vote. 

But you should. 

There are a total of 24,376 voters in Pot- 
tawatomie County. The rolicall includes 
22,115 Democrats, 2,203 Republicans, and 58 
independents. 

J. T. Weedman, of the county 
election board, is enthusiastic about an ex- 
pected voter turnout of 14,000, a little over 
50 percent of the potential. 

If you bave any concern at all about 
the county in which you live, the State or 
Nation in which you seek your own personal 
pursuit of happiness, do something about 
that concern Tuesday—spend a few minutes 
in the cauce of liberty in the quiet sanctity 
of a voting booth, the basic symbol of the 
democratic procees. 


A Tribute to Postmaster J. F. Grimes, 
of De Soto, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the most inspiring stories of devo- 
tion to post office service was recently 
printed in the Dallas Morning News, 
about the postmaster in De Soto, Tex., 
Mr. J. F. Grimes. To illustrate the per- 
sonal interest, pride, and contributions 
which Mr. Grimes has made to the Post 
Office, I request unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BEEN Fon, Mr. GRIMES 
(By Kent Bine) 

The De Soto Post Office is a little stack of 

bricks, 20 by 20 feet. That's the whole she- 


bang.“ Postmaster J. F. Grimes allowed 
Wednesday. 
Nodding at a fetching girl who had come 
to fetch the mail, he said, “Howdy, Margaret.” 
Grimes, 52, De Soto Postmaster since 1959, 
is anxiously patting a -booted foot 
these days, waiting to move into a spanking 
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new 52 by 52-foot Federal building down the 
street. 

As Postmaster, he has seen the town grow 
from a crossroads of 1,500 to a budding city of 
5,200. 

“Kind of hate to see De Soto grow, in a 
way,” he mused, Cant accommodate folks in 
a big town the way you can in a little town. 

“Hi there, Leon. 

“You know what I mean? You can't find 
the time to, say, call up Aunt Hattie and tell 
her she’s got that letter she's been waiting 
for. 

“How you been, Edith? 

“And you can’t always stick stamps on for 
people who forget to put postage on the let- 
ters they mail. Things like that.” 

But Postmaster Grimes finds time to do 
more than he lets on, Often, he gives lolli- 
pops to the kids so they can lick them while 
their elders lick stamps. Sometimes it's bub- 
blegum. 

And people who know Grimes say he has 
never refused to come down after hours or on 
Sunday to hand over a package to a customer 
who has found a parcel card in his box and 


On Christmas Day, Grimes is up at first 
light, delivering by auto, parcels to folks 
without phones. 

He winced. “Never will forget last Christ- 
mas. I phoned a fellow, got him out of bed 
to come down and get a parcel. Turned out, 
tt was for another man with the same name.” 

That may have spelled the beginning of the 

end of personalized mail service in De Soto. 
i “Hi, Lee. 

“A lot of the oldtimers still refuse to use 
proper addresses. They think you ought to 
know who they are. 

Well. I know them. I've lived here all my 
life. And improper addresses were OK when 
I was the only one working in the post office. 

“But now I’ve got four employees plus a 
letter carrier from Dallas and a rural carrier 
from Lancaster. They can’t be expected to 
know everybody. And I don’t handie all the 
letters nowadays.” 

Grimes has torn out windows and doors and 
stunted his already dwarfed post office lobby 
making room for an added 262 boxes. What's 
left ls a space barely big enough for a poster 
saying a man named Maps is wanted for 

a State line to avoid prosecution. 

What's the address of the De Soto Post 
Office? 

“Well, now, let's see.“ 

What was that Grimes had said about 
proper addresses? 

“That'd be about 100 North Hampton, I be- 
lieve.” 

The roomier, new building is at 110 North 
Hampton in De Soto. It'll be dedicated with 
dignitaries and speeches and all later this 
month. 

“How're you, Mrs. Darby?" 


Charles H. Goodrich, Huntington, W. Va., 
Wins the VFW “Voice of Democracy” 
Contest for 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
each year the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
sponsors a contest among high-school 
students throughout our country in 
which the boys and girls must write 
and submit to a national panel a script 
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on citizenship. It is known as the 
“Voice of Democracy” contest. The 
State winners are brought to Washing- 
ton to attend the annual congressional 
banquet of the VFW, and they have al- 
ways been one of the finest groups of 
boys and girls I have seen. 

This year the national winner was 
Mr. Charles Goodrich, of West Virginia, 
and his theme was “The Challenge of 
Citizenship.” It gives me great pleasure 
to insert this script in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

TAE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP, 1964-65 


(By Charles H. Goodrich, Huntington, W. 
Va., first place winner, “Voice of Democ- 
racy” scriptwriting contest) 

Citizenship, unfortunately, does not mean 
the same thing the world over, When I 
say citizenship, we, in this country, are 
naturally reminded of freedom, for the brand 
of citizenship which each of us should live 
is founded on and cannot exist without free- 
dom. In other parts of the world, where 
freedom is restricted or even withheld, cit- 
izenship loses its meaning and we might as 
well give it the name existenceship or own- 
ership. 

The benefits of our type of citizenship are 
well known. Among the many blessings our 
country offers are freedom to order our lives, 
freedom to form and hold our own opinions, 
freedom to worship as we please, and many, 
many more. We are constantly reminded 
that along with the pleasure of these gifts 
goes a responsibility and a duty to preserve 
them. How can these responsibilities be 
carried out? How can we safeguard our 
freedom? This is the challenge of citizen- 
ship. 

People who have accepted this challenge in 
the past are familiar to all of us. Among 
them are the freethinking nobles who dared 
defy tradition and forced King John to Pose i 
the Magna Carta. There was also a 
group of plain, proud farmers who 9 
the way of British regulars on Co! 
Bridge, and a devoted group of 55 men 
risked their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor, by signing the Declaration of 
Independence. 


Today, it is easy to forget what 


to know what we can do for our country 
now, what the challenge of citizenship is 
today. To gain appreciation of our free- 
doms, the formula is simply to enjoy them 
and to use them. We should take every 
opportunity to use our freedom not as a 
license, but as a liberty to be enjoyed. The 
danger in keeping our freedoms in reserve 
(something to fall back on) is that one day, 
when we need freedom most, we may find 
nothing there. For instance, we should con- 
stantly and conscientiously form opinions 
and express them at every opportunity. The 
only time many Americans bother to form 
opinions on public Issues is a few weeks be- 
fore election day in November. Even then, 
they merely vote and never bother to dis- 
cuss the issues. I am not condemning this 
system; however, if the only way people 
express their opinions is by pulling a voting 
lever, this is keeping up on freedom of 
speech about as well as we would keep up 
on world events by reading a newspaper every 
4 years. 

At the same time we make and express 
our conscientious opinions, we should listen 
to what people have to say. By listening 
to others, our opinions become tempered 
with a sense of tolerence and understanding 
that comes from looking at all sides of a 
problem. Of course, the finest and most 
high minded of ideas do no good unless they 
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are backed with action. For instance, if 
our State needs revenue to raise the quality 
of our schools, we should take action by 
working for candidates who will support 
education, or better yet, run for office our- 
selves. 

Along with people who may temper our 
opinions, there are always those with whom 
we disagree completely. Since it is im- 
portant that the rights of a minority be 
protected, we might well adopt the atti- 
tude of Voltaire when he said: “I disapprove 
of what you say, but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it.” This type of 
chivalrous feeling, championing the rights 
of others, is the principle on which our coun- 
try was founded. 

In closing, I would like to say that free- 
dom today depends on our willingness to 
keep using our freedoms, not to hold them 
in reserve. It depends on our ability to look 
at all sides of a problem and let our opin- 
ions be tempered by those of others. Finally, 
it rests with our concern, not merely for our 
own rights, but for the rights of people who 
disagree with us. This is the challenge of 
citizenship. Keep our freedom from rusting 
with neglect. It is one of the few things 
that will never wear out with use, 


Art and the Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Friday, March 12, issue of the Washing- 
ton Daily News contains an editorial en- 
titled “Art and the Government.” The 
editorial is particularly noteworthy, in 
that it points out a major area of con- 
cern in connection with the proposed 
legislation calling for subsidies to the 
arts and humanities. The editorial de- 
serves the attention and consideration 
of every Member of this body, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

ART AND THE GOVERNMENT 

“Speakin’ of art,” the Indiana poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley, is said to have remarked 
during a boring symphony concert, "I know 
a man in Terre Haute that can spit clean 
over a boxcar." 

That is precisely the problem raised by 
President Johnson's proposal of a Federal 
program to subsidize the arts and humani- 
ties. What is art? What are the humani- 
ties? And who is to decide which of them 
are worthy of being nourished by the tax- 
payers? 

The bill accompanying Mr. Johnson's mes- 
sage defines the “arts” as including music, 
dance, drama, folk art, creative writing, ar- 
chitecture, painting, motion pictures, photog- 


‘raphy, craft arts, television, and radio. The 


word “humanities” covers projects in lan- 
guage, literature, history, philosophy, and 
other aspects of the social sciences. 

These would be fostered by creation of a 
National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities, and by up to $15 million a year in 
Federal grants and fellowships. Govern- 
ment oficiais would keep hands off subject 
matter, the measure stipulates. 

But the very nature of the project carries 
assumptions which many thoughtful stu- 
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dents of the arts and humanities would be 
bound to challenge. Is jazz any less an art 
form than much of serious modern music? 
Should cubists be subsidized and comic strip 
artists ignored? Would Riley, if he were liv- 
ing today, be a fit subject for a Government 
grant, or would the money go to some long- 
hair poet? 

And who is better advancing the humani- 
tles—the graduate student working on a 
subsidized thesis or the young writer learn- 
ing the hard way what humanity is all 
about? 

The bil states in its preamble that de- 
mocracy demands wisdom and vision in its 
citizens,” and the President in his accom- 
panying message says “freedom is an essen- 
tial condition for the artist.” 

Those are two of the best arguments we 
know for finding other methods than Gov- 
ernment subsidics to encourage the arts and 
humanities. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oy ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, in 
the recent “Voice of Democracy” con- 
test conducted by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, an outstanding young stu- 
dent from the Fourth District of Nili- 
nois, Harry Wayne Simmon, represent- 
ed the State of Illinois. 

Harry is an outstanding student at 
Lyons Township High School in La 
Grange, Ill. He and the other young 
men and women who participated in this 
year’s “Voice of Democracy” contest are 
outstanding examples of the talented and 
dedicated young generation who will 
mature to accept positions of responsi- 
bility in our society. 

I am pleased to insert into the RECORD 
at this point the winning specch of Har- 
ry Simmon's in the Mlinois Voice of 
Democracy competition: 

THE CHALLENGE or Crrizensutr, 1964-65 
(By Harry Wayne Simmon, La Grange, Ul.) 

You've heard how Americans have 50 per- 
cent of the world’s wealth and 7 percent 
of its people. We're lucky to be Americans, 
aren't we? It seems we were born into a 
rose colored world. Right now we're proud 
of our country and our heritage. 

To this kind of talk I say, “Save it.“ I'm 
tired of listening to eulogies and pride 
boasting speeches. Let men rest on the 
past, let them lean against the accomplish- 
ments of their grandfathers and fall asleep. 
In this changing world, not advancing is, 
in effect, falling backward. The freshness 
and vitality of America, those qualities 
which drove men to make us free, lie dor- 
mant, shut up behind social whims, cyni- 
cism, and selfishness. 

You know people who are talented and 
industrious, but if they do anything at 
all with these attributes, it's only to gain 
financial security, power, or self-enjoyment. 
This is apparent in recent political scandals 
and campaign mudslinging. 

Adult America has a sense of values brain- 
washed by the corruption and greed of a few. 
If there is a chance to save the freshness of 
America, it Hes with her youth. Herein is 
the challenge of citizenship. America's 
youth cannot be carbon copies of her adults. 
America's youth are willing and wanting 
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right now to give and to create for some- 
thing they can call their own, and what bet- 
ter to call your own than your country. But 
if thelr willingness is stified, they turn de- 
Unquent or withdraw imto themselves or 
set up false senses of values. Just by using 
all his resources, without slighting ingenuity 
and imagination, an American can advance 
the welfare and prestige of his country most. 
The highly developed minds and bodies of 
American youth deteriorate in waiting for a 
chance to exploit their talents for a worth- 
while goal. Give youth a chance; give them 
freedom; challenge them with something 
worthwhile and they'll make America a hun- 
dred times greater than she already is. 
Perhaps you say that they have chances to 
work off exuberance for their country. 
Maybe they do. but it is not the accepted 
thing in their soclety because it is not the 
accepted thing in adult society. When you 
hear a siren on the streets, how many cars 
actually pull to the side of the road, much 


- less come to a halt? What percentage of 


your adult friends really know the issues of 
politics and have formulated their own an- 
swers? How many times have you heard 
adults complain about taxes? Moreover, how 
much are the letters “U.S.A.” a part of your 
everyday vocabulary? 

Take stock, friend. Look at the problem. 
Behold America. Is she really progressing 
in spirit as she ts in automation, economy, 
and population? Her youth can and shall 
carry on the spirit of America. 

This, then, is the challenge of citizenship 
for all Americans: for adults it is to set an 
example by laying cynicism aside and picking 
up the banner of vitality and plain, honest 
drive; for youth it is to follow the example 
and exploit their natural freshness and naive 
courage. 

There ts a bond between men which Emer- 
son called “the nimble air benign.” It is the 
universality of man, his need for love, for 
self-pride, for identity, maybe it's just con- 
science; but whatever it is, we can use it 
as a connecting agent to help us all know 
how to use our talents. But talent is noth- 
ing without courage and imagination to put 
these natural qualities to work—to work for 
America. 


The Symphony Comes to Middletown, N.Y. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a prime 
objective of my bill, Senate bill 310, the 
National Arts Foundation Act of 1965, is 
to encourage the living arts in communi- 
ties which otherwise would not have op- 
portunities to benefit from them, The 
bill seeks to do this through State art 
councils and other nonprofit means, 
New York has had such a council since 
1960; and it has succeeded admirably in 
working with such communities within 
the State. One such effort came to real- 
ization recently when the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra came to Middle- 
town, N.Y., and presented a concert, 
sponsored by the Greater Middletown 
Arts Council, in cooperation with other 
community agencies and the New York 
State Council on the Arts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article—from the February 23 issue of 
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the Middletown Times-Herald Record— 
describing this achievement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SYMPHONY Comers TO Town 
(By Marian Feman) 

Mrmp.irrown.—"Let’s book a symphony this 
season, Let's bring a topfilght symphony 
orchestra to Middletown. There's nothing 
quite like the big, full, thrilling sound of live 
music.” 

One enthusiastic member of the Greater 
Middletown Arts Council convinced the other 
directors that a symphony concert would add 
to the life of the area. 

The concert by the Minneapolis Symphony 
which will take place at Middletown High 
School this Sunday afternoon at 2:30 was 
planned almost a year ago. 

But the price was high for a small city. 
Art, like other commodities in demand, costs 
money. 

The State arts council came to the rescue 
with a sizable grant. The local arts council 
paid its share of more than half the guar- 
antee, which was several thousand dollars. 
One hundred and 50 patrons gave additional 
support, Finally the contract was signed. 

Next came the job of filling those 1,600 
seats at Middletown High School, 

The three arts council sponsors—the Mid- 
dietown school system, Orange County Com- 
munity College, and the Times-Herald Rec- 
ord went to work. 

Schools In three counties were contacted 
and students invited to attend for only 61.50. 
Music teachers talked up the value of hear- 
ing a live symphony orchestra. Four hun- 
dred student tickets, the maximum at this 
price, were reserved almost immediately. 

The press, radio stations, bill boards, or- 
ganizations, supermarkets, the libraries, and 
even city buses carried the musical mes- 
sage the symphony is coming to town.” 

Adult tickets were scaled at $3 and $4.50. 
Soon the arts council's box office head- 
quarters, at the Record’s switchboard, began 
to buzz with activity. Mall orders were re- 
ceived within a 40-mile radius. 

The was chosen—Brahms’ “First 
Symphony,” Prokofiev’s “Classical Sym- 
phony,” and & contemporary work by Gun- 
ther Schuller “Seyen Studies on Themes of 
Paul Klee.” 

Another artistic cover for Sunday's pro- 
gram was created by the arts council's artist, 
Dr. Fritz Blumenthal. His graphic designs 
are frequently offbeat and provocative. 

Ushers were recruited from the high school 
and from Orange County Community College. 
Those lucky enough to be selected will at- 
tend the concert free of charge. 

The time is drawing near for Sunday's 
concert. Last minute detalls must still be 
taken care of. rooms for the con- 
ductor and the performers must be 
for. One hundred chairs must be set up. 
The piano must be tuned. Lighting must be 
just right, with no glare to disturb the 
musicians, 

Early Sunday morning a truck will pull 
up to the high school, carrying 70 trunks 
of valuable instruments, These will be care- 
fully unloaded by professional stagehands. 

At 12:30 the orchestra members will arrive, 

director, 


baton and give the cue opening the pro- 
gram. 
The artistic success of Sunday’s concert, 


formance is months of diligent preparation 
by a large number of people—in the school 
system, in business, on the arts council— 
who have volunteered their services to bring 
more life, more culture, and more spark 
to the place where they live. 
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New Castro Fortifications Ring U.S. Naval 
Base at Guantanamo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have been concerned about 
the lack of information on Cuba. I have 
made inquiry of the State Department 
only to be assured by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State that Cuba is in a mess 
and that communism has been proven 
undesirable for the American States. 
Only yesterday I heard the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate state that Castro had been cut 
down to size, so it is really with great 
interest that I read James D. Hittle’s ar- 
ticle in the Sunday Star, Washington, 
D.C., of March 14. 

It seems to me that we are paying too 
little attention to what is going on in the 
Russian colony which lies within 90 miles 
of our shore. 

New Castro FORTIFICATIONS RING U.S. NAVAL 
BASE AT GUANTANAMO 
(By James D. Hittle) 

(Nore.—James D. Hittle, a retired Marine 
Corps brigadier’ general, who is director of 
national security and foreign affairs for the 
VPW, recently visited the Naval Base at 
Guantanamo.) 

In spite of the wishful thinking that Cas- 
tro-land is too expensive for Moscow's bud- 
get, the Kremlin is not pulling out of Cuba. 

Instead, communism is digging in for what 
looks like a long and troublesome stay. That 
is what I concluded during a recent tour of 
strategically placed Guantanamo Bay Naval 
Base on the southern tip of Cuba. 

Since last August, the Reds have been for- 
tifying the high ground surrounding the 
naval base boundary. And this is not any 
amateur pick-and-shovel trench digging. It 
is a highly professional job, reflecting an un- 
usual degree of skill in the military organi- 
zation of critical ground. 

As a result of a tremendous engineering 
effort the Reds have cleared and smoothed a 
300- to 500-yard wide belt about 15 miles 
long—completely around the land boundary 
of the base. Jungle, rocks, and cactus have 
been cleared. This provides a typical com- 
munist-style death strip like those with 
which the Reds have scarred the dividing 
line between freedom and oppression in 
Europe. One of its purposes is to prevent 
freedom-loving Cubans from seeking sanc- 
tuary in the naval base. To make the flight 
to freedom more difficult, the Reds have 
erected a wall of barbed wire down the middie 
of the strip. It is about 7 feet high and three 
rows wide. In itself it represents a heavy 
investment of money, material, and labor. 
But this is only part of the Red effort to seal 
off Guantanamo Bay. Behind the wire are 
the fortifications. These, in turn, consist of 
a series of deeply embedded firing positions. 
Each pilibox is carefully located, taking full 
advantage of terrain, most of which is higher 
than the base area. 


TRENCHES SKILLFULLY LOCATED 


One highly organized strongpoint consists 
of more than 20 separate firing positions. Ali 
the positions are placed to support each other 
with shields of fire that cover approaches to 
adjacent positions. Connecting these firing 
Positions are skillfully located trenches. 
These not only run along the front, generally 
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parallel to the base boundary, but also ex- 
tend from the rear of the line, thus giving 
covered routes of approach for troops and 
supplies. 

Probably the most surprising and sig- 
nificant aspect of these fortifications is their 
heavy construction. Each firing point (pill- 
box) is constructed with prefabricated con- 
crete, estimated to vary from 3 to 6 inches 
thick, When embedded in the ground, only 
the gun port and low rounded roof pro- 
trude above the surface. 

With glasses I could clearly see the pre- 
fabricated concrete roof slabs being put in 
place. These are then covered by layers of 
poured concrete and earth, in a short time 
fast-growing vegetation will give hard-to- 
discern camouflage. 

Far to the rear of the fortified line, land 
is being cleared for barracks construction. 
Cost of this hostile fortification around our 
base is estimated at close to $15 million. 
When complete it will be one of the most 
intensively fortified positions in the world. 
I doubt that there is anyone in Castro's forces 
capable of planning and building such a 
skillfull and massive network. The type 
of fortification, use of terrain-covered 
trenches and emphasis on fields of fire con- 
form to Soviet military doctrine. 


REMEMBER MISSILE CRISIS 


Why this vast and surprising Red buildup? 
There is no one pat answer. Communist 
strategy is based on flexibility, the choice of 
methods—everything from propaganda to 
raw military power. It appears that the fol- 
lowing factors are involved in the Moscow- 
Havana decision to ring our base with for- 
tifications. 

Moscow wants Guantanamo Bay. The Rus- 
sian general staff knows full well, even if 
some Americans do not, that our base is the 
strategic key to the Caribbean, the approaches 
to Panama and the protection of sea lanes 
essential to economic and military integrity 
of South America. Let us not forget that 
one of the most consistent themes of Kremlin 
propaganda is “kick the United States out 
of Guantanamo.” 

Neither Cuban Premier Fidel Castro nor 
Moscow has forgotten their scare during the 
1962 missile crisis when they were so vul- 
nerable to U.S. military action. An attack 
from Guantanamo Bay combined with air 
and sea assault from the Florida area, would 
have broken the Red grip on Cuba. Russian 
military thought always has been extremely 
sensitive to an exposed flank. 

OFFENSIVE ROLE POSSIBLE 


If another threat of U.S. retaliation should 
develop, Castro and his Kremlin overlords 
want to prevent the possibility that U.S. units 
from Guantanamo Bay might link up with 
other forces and Cuban freedom fighters. 

Also, the new fortifications could perform 
a dual offensive-defensive role. If the Reds 
ever decided to attack the base, their best 
corridor of attack would be down the long 
and broad plain of the Guantanamo River, 
which rises in the mountains in the north- 
west and flows in a southeasterly direction 
into the bay. 

In such a tactical situation, Red gunfire 
from the fortifications, supplemented by ar- 
tillery in the hills to the northwest, would 
try to immobilize our forces in the base in 
order to assist the armored attack down the 
plain. This would be in accord with the 
tactical doctrine for holding forces and ma- 
neuver force. 

But the Soviet tacticlans must realize it 
would not be a walk-in for them. Navy and 
Marine units at the base, backed by carrier 
aviation and naval gunfire, would be doing 
something, too. 

SERVE PROPAGANDA PURPOSE 

It is probable, though, that the fortifica- 
tions are intended to serve a more immedi- 
ate propaganda role. 
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Taking advantage of our well-known de- 
sire for peace, the Reds could deliberately 
create a war-threatening crisis. Then, to the 
tune of worldwide propaganda, they could 
offer to negotiate. When the timing is right 
from their standpoint they can increase ten- 
sion by firing a few shots and publicly re- 
enforcing troops in the fortifications. Their 
investment in these new fortifications will 
pay dividends in military credibility. This, 
in turn, they expect, will give added leverage 
in negotiations. 


Tribute to John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an excellent tribute to the new Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, Mr. John 
W. Macy, Jr., appeared in the March 10, 
1965, issue of the Government Employees’ 
Exchange. 

Because of Mr. Macy’s most remark- 
able accomplishments, ability, and vigor- 
ous talent, I request that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Macy's REAPPOINTMENT AS CSC CHIEF AP- 
PLAUDED BY FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Federal employees everywhere in the world 
are commending President Johnson for reap- 
pointing John W. Macy, Jr., to the chairman- 
ship of the Civil Service Commission for a 
6-year term. Members of the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, in con- 
firming him for the post on March 4, made 
audible the expressions of pleasure felt by 
Federal careerists, male and female alike, 
physically able and partially disabled alike, 
by majority and minority groups alike. 

Readers of this newspaper if they haven't, 
by this time, become intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Macy, his personality, and his re- 
markable work history, with the inspiration 
he inculcated in every Federal department 
and agency in the Government, with the 
vigor he has supplied every one of the 
talented careerists in the Federal service, to- 
gether with his tireless energy to attract the 
talented into the Federal service, then this 
newspaper has not done a good job. At 47, 
his career has just begun. When this re- 
markable man sleeps no one will ever know. 
Those who know him never cease to wonder 
where he unearths his drive, how he amasses 
his wisdom for fair play, when he gets the 
time not only to perform his responsibilities 
but to express himself in the many profes- 
sional personnel journals, which this news- 
paper has been fortunate to accumulate. He 
arrives at his office in the wee hours of the 
morning and leaves it with a bulging brief- 
case at night. Members of the Civil Service 
Commission staff having business with him 
one day not so long ago said “you have to 
catch him on the run. He's on the move 
practically all of the time.“ The Exchange, 
in 1961, recorded for its readers just prior to 
his confirmation, that he “would go any- 
where and do anything” to improve the lot 
of Federal employees. As careerists well 
know, he has demonstrated that he meant 
those words, and is daily continuing to do so. 

Several months ago, this newspaper specu- 
lated to itself if the unsupported rumors that 
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President Johnson would appoint him to 
a higher Cabinet post were true. Well, in a 
Way they came true. After Mr. Johnson's 
election, he became the President's chief 
body-snatcher for talent to man the Cabinet 
posts of the Federal Government, in addition 
to discharging his functions as Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, It is suspected 
he will continue to serve the President in 
these capacities. President Johnson’s esteem 
of Mr. Macy is expressed in his recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Macy's achievements for Federal em- 
ployees are mountainous. He is regarded as 
the architect of the Federal Employees Salary 
Reform Act of 1962, the act that provides for 
Federal employees to receive compensation 
comparable to their brothers in private in- 
dustry for performing comparable functions. 
He is regarded as the mastermind behind 
the Executive ordef issued by President Ken- 
nedy that won recognition for Federal em- 
Ployee unions. He is regarded as the prime 
stimulant that removed discrimination for 
the fair sex, the discrimination of minority 
groups, and the increasing employment of 
the physically handicapped and the mentally 
retarded in the Federal service. He is still, 
untiringly leading the “quest for quality” 
talent in the Federal service inaugurated un- 
der President Kennedy. 

The Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission wasn’t born with “a silver spoon in 
his mouth.” His life's story is an example 
of the American dream come true. Born at 
Winnetka, IL, he worked after school, worked 
his way, together with a scholarship, through 
college at all sorts of jobs, including a job 
as a stringer on a newspaper. He started 
in the Federal service as a intern, in 1938, 
and quickly rose on the career ladder to be- 
come the Executive Director of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission by 1953, a post he resigned 
from in 1958 to become the executive vice 
president of Wesleyan University, at Middle- 
town, Conn., his alma mater. Along the 
way—and purely by chance—he met, in 1942, 
and successfully wooed the former Joyce 
Hagen, who came to the Nation’s Capital 
with her classmates at Smith College for a 
visit. Today she’s Mrs. Macy, and together 
they are rearing four children. Along the 
way, after his honorable discharge from the 
Army after World War I as a captain—he 
entered as a private and rose to a captain in 
3 years—he became the special assistant to 
the then Under Secretary of the Army, Frank 
Pace. Along the way, after President Eisen- 
hower’s election, he was requested by the 
then Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Philip Young, to become its Executive 
Director. 

While serving as executive vice president 
at Wesleyan, where, incidentally, he also 
served as an instructor, Mr. Macy, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1961, at 4:30 p.m., received a call from 
the then newly elected President of the 
United States, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, re- 
questing him to accept the appointment of 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
which he did. Before his confirmation by 
the Senate, on March 6, 1961, he was guest of 
honor at a banquet given by the citizens of 
Middletown, Conn., attended by more than 
700 guests, for leading a drive that gathered 
more than $1,300,000 to erect a much-needed 
hospital there. 

A quick-moving, 6-footer, Mr. Macy enjoys 
a swim in his pool on the grounds of his 
home at McLean, Va. Ruddy of face, his 
lithe figure, about 170 pounds, is usually 
seen around the Commission and the White 
House in a gray suit and a white shirt, wear- 
ing a dark tie, which sets out his face, over 
which can be seen his closely cropped pre- 
maturely gray hair. He now drives a 1962 
automobile, the successor to a 1947 one that 
got “more beaten up than it was” after an 
accident in Connecticut 2 years ago. 

If one were to assess the Chairman's previ- 
ous activities in the post to which he has 
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been reappointed by President Johnson, he 
would be prompted to say that he success- 
fully attacked the inequities that existed in 
the Federal service almost since ite inception, 
created a new image of the Federal employee 
in the public domain and succeeded in mak- 
ing the Federal workforce of a composition 
that could be described as a “cross section 
of these United States.” If one were to pre- 
dict the course up which the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission will take to 
continue to improve and update the Federal 
service it is assumed he will not only con- 
tinue his programs of the past but strive 
vigorously to stir the mightly Federal oper- 
ating human machine into sterling accom- 
Plishments for designated agency missions. 


Paul H. Tidwell, of Tennessee, Is New 
President of National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the new president of the National 
Electric Cooperative Association, Mr. 
Paul H. Tidwell, is a native of Tennessee 
who has demonstrated his outstanding 
qualifications for this important post 
through a career covering 25 years in the 
electric field. 

In this connection, under unanimous 
consent, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recor a biographical sketch of Mr. Tid- 
well that was published in the current 
issue of the Tennessee magazine. 

The article follows: 

TENNESSEAN TIDWELL Heaps NRECA 
(By John E. Stanford) 

A native Tennessean who has dedicated 
more than a quarter century of his life to 
the cause of cooperative rural electrification 
is the new president of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. 

He is Paul H. Tidwell, Centerville, who has 
served as manager of Meriwether Lewis Elec- 
tric Co-op since its inception in 1939. As 
the elected head of NRECA, Tidwell will pre- 
side over an organization comprised of near- 
ly 1,000 rural electric co-ops, public power 
districts and public utility districts in 46 


_States which electricially serve, at cost, ap- 


proximately 20 million Americans. Tidwell 
is not only the first Tennessean but the first 
resident of the Tennessee Valley to be elected 
to this high honor and position. 

Tidwell, a native of Dickson, Tenn., has 
spent virtually all of his adult life in the 
electric business. Following his education 
in the Dickson public schools and at Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, he began his 
career in the electric field in 1928 with a 32- 
customer system at Burns, Tenn., which 
was owned by the Suburban Power Co. and 
which was later purchased by the Tennessee 
Power Co. Tidwell remained with Tepco 
and served as district manager at Dickson 
from 1930 until 1936 and at Waverly from 
1936 until 1939 when he was employed 
by Meriwether Lewis Electric Co-op as its 
first manager, Still in his fifties, Tidwell this 
year will complete 37 years in the electric 
business, more than two-thirds of which 
has been in cooperative rural electrification. 

Under Tidwell’s management, Meriwether 
Lewis Electric Co-op has grown from an ini- 
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tial system of 132 miles of line serving 1,819 
members and a plant investment of $400,000 
to a present system of 1,878 miles of line 
serving 14,000 members and a plant invest- 
ment of more than 66% million. Meriweth- 
er Lewis’ service area includes Lewis, Perry, 
and Humphreys Counties and most of Hous- 
ton and Hickman Counties. 

One of the most dedicated persons to the 
cooperative rural electrification program to 
be found anywhere, Tidwell is in his 16th 
year as Tennessee's representative on the 
board of directors of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. During this 
time he has served for several years as 
NRECA’s District Three executive committee- 
man, district three being comprised of the 
States of Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
and Alabama. He served as secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association from 1961-63, as vice presi- 
dent of this national organization from 1963 
65, and was elected to the presidency of 
NRECA during the course of its 23d annual 
meeting at Miami Beach, Fla., in late Jan- 
uary of this year. 

Gifted with a fine balance of diplomacy 
and straightforwardness, Paul Tidwell is 
known as a mover, a man who gets things 
done. His ascendency to the presidency of 
NRECA is well timed, for the rural electrifi- 
cation program is on the threshold of at- 
tempting some of its most progressive steps 
while at the same time fighting off somé of 
the most bitter attacks ever mounted by the 
private power and other selfish and vested 
interests. 

A congenial, likable but basically a seri- 
ous-minded man, Tidwell is very adept at 
cutting through the fat to the muscle of a 
problem. And he doesn't for long tolerate 
problems that stand in the way of the good 
operation and welfare of his co-op, commu- 
nity, region, State, or the rural electrifi- 
cation program at any level. He sets exam- 
ple by deeds rather than words and swift is 
the step of the follower who can keep up his 
pace. 

Tidwell has served on the board of trust- 
ees of the Tennessee Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association and on numerous of its 
committees, as a member of the Tennessee 
Valley Public Power Association, as 
of the Middle Tennessee Industrial Develop- 
ment Association, as president of the Middle 
Tennessee Electric Managers’ Association, as 
president and secretary of the Centerville 
Lions Club, as director and president of the 
Central Services Association, as president of 
the Exchange Club of Waverly, as an alder- 
man on the city board of Centerville, as 


Tennessee Heart Association. 
and has served in a number of important 
positions in the Centerville Methodist 
Church, including the chairmanship of the 
official board. 

Tidwell pays much more than lipservice to 
the often misplaced belief in the dignity of 
man. He believes that dignity should not 
be confined to the more economically ag- 
gressive countries. Two years ago he spent 
several months in Peru studying the feasi- 
bility of establishing rural electric co-ops in 
that part of South America in connection 
with NRECA's effort to give assistance to the 
Alliance for Progress, 

Tidwell was married in 1932 to the former 
Miss Hazel Youree, also a native of Dickson. 
They have one son, Clark, a graduate of Van- 
derbilt University who served a tour of duty 
as an officer in the Marine Corps following 
graduation and who is now a law student at 
the same university, 

Soon after his election to the presidency of 
NRECA, Paul and Mrs. Tidwell received word 
that they had become grandparents for the 
first time, a grandson. This raised a ques- 
tion of pride—whether the Tidwells were 
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or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


or INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the US. 
News & World Report magazine of De- 
cember 21, 1964, had an astounding ar- 
ticle on why industries from the North 
were going into right-to-work States. 
The principal reason was low wages. In 
the State of Indiana, including my con- 
gressional district, many factories and 
mills have moved into right-to-work 
States under the provision of 14(b) of the 
Taft- Hartley law. The Indiana Legisla- 
ture last month, repealed its right-to- 
work laws which were enacted by the 
State legislature several years ago. 

Businessmen, industrial leaders, econ- 
omists and others are gradually learn- 
ing that the low wage of factory and in- 
dustry workers in the right-to-work 
States does not permit the worker to buy 
$3,000- and $4,000-priced automobiles or 
$300 or $400 refrigerators, modern-priced 
furniture, high-priced food products and 
thousands of other products which are 
manufactured in States that maintain a 
wage scale that insures American buying 
power. One nationally known econo- 
mist stated recently that American buy- 
ing power is gradually drying up on ac- 
count of low wages being paid in the so- 
called right-to-work States. These em- 
ployees are practically out of the market 
for products manufactured in States 
where a living wage is being paid under 
our American economic system. 

In his article he said that unless run- 
away industry is estopped from escaping 
to low-wage States, and the phony- 
named right-to-work laws and section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law are re- 
pealed, we will have an economic depres- 
sion that will rival the early thirties. 


The following resolution was for- 
warded to me today by John Truchan, 
president; and E. B. Lawbaugh, financial 
secretary, of the Lake County AFL-CIO 
Central Labor Union in the industrial 
Calumet region of Indiana: 

Reso.urioy MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS To 
. Enact LECISLATION To RESTORE FULL FREE- 
/ DOM OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AS UNIFORM 

NaTIonaL Lanon Porter ANp Pracrice 

THROUGHOUT THE UNTrED STATES, BY RE- 

PEALING EXISTING SANCTIONS oF STATE 

RIGHT-TO-Work Laws CONTAINED IN BEC- 

TION l4(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELA- 

TIONS ACT, AS AMENDED, AND SECTION 705 

(b) OF THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 

AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1959, AND BY OTHER 

APPROPRIATE ACTION 

: Whereas section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and sec- 
tion 705(b) of the Labor- ment Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959 sanction 

the enactment of State right-to-work laws 
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union security during the term of such agree- 
ment; and 

Whereas by constitutional provision or 
statute 19 States have such right-to-work 
laws in effect, and by ordinance or other en- 
actment numerous municipalities, counties, 
and other local bodies have adopted and put 
such laws into effect; and 

Whereas such laws.are contrary to and in 
derogation of provisions of Federal law con- 
tained in sections 8(a), (3) and 8(f) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
which in the absence of section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
and section 705(b) of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, permit 
under specified conditions the negotiation 
of agreements between unions and employers 
assuring union security during the term of 
such agreements; and 

Whereas State right-to-work laws under- 
mine union organization and interfere with 
full freedom of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers; tend to depress wages 
and working conditions and to promote 
strikes and instability and antagonism in 
labor-management relations; and unfairly 
compel unions to represent and bargain for 
workers who are unwilling to bear the cost 
and responsibility of participation in union 
organization and collective bargaining; and 

Whereas State right-to-work laws are un- 
fair and antilabor in their effects and are 
designed to weaken and harass labor unions 
in their organization efforts and in represent- 
ing workers in bargaining with their em- 
ployers; and 

Whereas labor unions are generally ren- 
dered less effective In promoting the welfare 
of wage earners and wages and working con- 
ditions are generally lower in States having 
right-to-work laws than in States where such 
laws do not exist; and 

Whereas successful implementation of the 
national labor policy in support of union 
organization and collective bargaining is not 
possible unless unions and union security 
are accepted by management as desirable 
forms of Industrial dealings: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States enact such legislation as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate to repeal section 14(b) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, and section 705(b) of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959, which sanction State right-to-work 
laws, and to restore full freedom of collec- 
tive bargaining as uniform national labor 
policy and practice throughout the United 
States. 


Mr. Joad Reports From the Front 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, some 
of the best satire written recently has 
had to do with the so-called war on 
poverty and I think one of the best pieces 
was written by columnist Arthur Hoppe, 
published in the San Francisco Chronicle 
of March 3, which I am pleased to insert 
in the RECORD. 

Our Man Horrr: Mr. Joan Reports From THE 
FRONT 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

I have another progress report from the 
front lines in the war on poverty. My corre- 
spondent is Mr. Jud Joad of Appalachia 
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Corners, the veteran poverty fighter. Mr. 
Joad and his wife, Maude, are experts, having 
been. fighting poverty all their lives. The 
report follows: 

Well, things have been sure hopping down 
here ever since Mr. Johnson announced his 
war on poverty. Hardly a week goes by with- 
out some magazine photographer 
around to take pictures of Maude and me 
and our cabin. “Look grim,” they say. And 
that we do. 

But, to tell the truth, Just knowing we are 
doing our part in this war has made us 
mighty proud and happy. I guess it started 
with Mr. Johnson saying he wanted every- 
body to be in his Great Society. Oh. Jud,” 
says Maude, doing a little dance, her old eyes 
all a-sparkling like, he's including us, He's 
going to see we get into society.” 

“Now, now, Maude,” I say, squeezing her 
hand, “don't you go getting your hopes up. 
You don't know whether we're fit to get in.” 
But she pats me on the shoulder and says, 
“Don't fret. We were part and parcel of the 
Square Deal, the New Deal, the Fair Deal, 
the Great Crusade and the New Frontier. 
Sure enough, they're not going to leave us 
out of the Great Society.” 

And sure enough, a month later this young 
fellow in a town suit comes up the dirt road. 
“Hello there, folks,” he says, “I’m in poverty.” 

“We haven't got much,” says Maude, apol- 
ogizing, “but we'd be glad to share a cup of 
collard greens with you.“ 

“No,” he says, “I'm in the corps 
and I'm here to help you folks lead better 
lives.” And he pulls out a bunch of long 
application forms and a sharp yellow pencil. 

“Oh, Jud,” says Maude, "it's our invite into 
the Great Society. Do I look all right?” 

So he asks us a lot of questions and finally 
he gets down to what kind of skills I got. 
I says that 50 years ago I was a pretty fair 
stepper and I could most likely still pick out 
“Big Rock Candy Mountain” on the guitar. 
If I had a guitar. But he says no, he means 
what kind of work was I good for. And I says, 
well, I know chopping cotton, hoeing corn, 
and the like. 

At that, he shakes his head and puta his 
„ “I'll send your application 
through to data processing,” he says. 

“But, frankly, it sounds to me as though 
you're unemployable, untrainable, unedu- 
cated, and penniless. And naturally, if we 
want this program to be a success, we have 
to screen out the bums.” 

“Naturally,” says I. When.“ says Maude 
hopefully, “do you think we'll be invited to 
our first White House ball? And if I get a 
new dress, can I have one with roses on it?” 

“Don’t forget,” says the young man grimly, 
“there's a war on. And they also serve who 
stand and walt.” 

So we're proudly doing our part in the war 
on poverty. We're standing and waiting. 
Meantime, do you think they may increase 
the surplus lard ration? What with all these 
folks coming around, I can't find much time 
for my farming chores. And we're running 
low on vittles. 


Remarks of Speaker John W. McCor- 
mack at Veterans of Forcign Wars 
Banquet at Sheraton Park Hotel, 
March 9, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recor», I wish to include your speech 
at the annual banquet of the VFW held 
on March 9, 1965, upon acceptance of 
their annual Congressional Award: 

Remarks or SPEAKER JOHN W. McCormack 

AT VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS BANQUET AT 

Sueraton Pank HOTEL, MARCH 9, 1965 

I am highly honored and deeply touched 
by being selected as the recipient of the 1965 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Congressional 
Award. I shall always treasure this honor 
conferred upon me by your great American 
organization. 

For your organization stands for the 
highest ideals of Americaniam, which your 
members have manifested by outstanding 
service in time of war, as well as dedicated 
service in time of peace. 

While I am the direct recipient tonight 
of this significant award, I feel that I am 
receiving and accepting the same in the name 
of the House of Representatives, for its en- 
tire membership. 

In confining my remarks to the House, 
which I love, I am proud of its actions in 
this period of world tension, of its contribu- 
tion to a powerful national defense, and a 
strong and firm foreign policy. 

This award brings back extraordinary re- 
membrances. 

Remembrances of battlefields in far coun- 
tries. 

Remembrances of fallen comrades in fierce 
fighting. 

Remembrances of basic privations, of ut- 
ter exhaustion, of discomforts almost beyond 
endurance. 

Remembrances of perils shared—of hero- 
ism involving even the peril of life itself. 

I know that you regard those experiences 
among the greatest, the most cherished, and 
the most precious of your lives, and which 
tie you in forever with the destiny of our 
beloved country. 

But, unfortunately, war has never ceased. 

The world is now undergoing a period of 
great strain. 

Peace does not exist. 

The very greatness we have achieved, so 
much through your direct services, has placed 
upon our country, whether or not we like it, 
the responsibility of the leadership of the 
free world. 

And we have the responsibility of doing 
those things that are essential in the na- 
tional interest of our country. 

Sometimes those decisions are hard ones 
to make and to execute, 

But above all, we must keep uppermost 
in our minds the national interest of the 
United States. 

History has shown that our country and 
our people want world peace. 

But not peace at any price. 

If a climate favorable to progress toward 
peace exists, we should and will negotiate. 

But we will not capitulate, 

And the threats from Moscow or Peiping 
will not create fear in our minds. 

For history has shown that America, when 
necessary, will fight—not for imperialism but 
Tor justice, freedom, and peace. And we 
Americans are fighters, 

And the present membership of both 
political parties, under the leadership of 
President Johnson, will not tolerate ap- 
peasement, 

For we know that the fears of the leaders 
of certain European nations before World 
War II lead to appeasement. 

And we know that appeasement is the 
road to war. 

We are aware when action is taken, such 
as Cubs, Tonkin Bay, and now Vietnam, 
that there are certain calculated risks in- 
volved. 

But we are also aware that there is the 
other side of the coin—the calculated risks 
of inaction. 
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And in the life of a nation, and in the 
making of history, inaction can be more 
harmful at times than action. 

For the basic policy of the United States 
of peace through strength is not only sound 
but is necessary. 

And it is well that America is strong. 

The price we pay for national defense is 
wise and necessary. 

And as a legislator, if I am going to err 
in the field of national defense, particularly 
in the world of today, I prefer to err on 
the side of strength than on the side of 
weakness. 

For the only thing the Communists re- 
spect is what they fear. And that is greater 
military strength on our part than pos- 
sessed by the Communist part of the world. 

For we cannot negotiate or deal with 
them on a moral level for they have no 
moral origin. 

And for the same reason we cannot do 
so on the level of idealism. But there 18 
one thing that the Communists cannot deny, 
and that is that the law of self-preservation 
applies to the people of the Soviet Union 
as It does to our people or the people of 
any other country. 

And the price we pay for national de- 
fense is the premium we pay for the preser- 
vation of independence and liberty, and a 
marked contribution toward ultimate world 
peace. 

And fortunately we now have, and in the 
past have had, Presidents who recognize the 
importance and the necessity of a powerful 
national defense, with the courage to make 
decisions and to take action when necessary. 

And equally fortunate we now haye and 
have had both branches of the Congress who, 
with vision and judgment, have voted for 
strong military strength. 

And the world, particularly in the Com- 
munist part, is served with notice that 
there is complete unity between our execu- 
tive and legislative branches, for a power- 
ful national defense and a firm foreign pol- 
icy. 

And this unity, and more broadly the 
unity of our people in all respects, is a matter 
of great importance and strength in the 
eyes of the rest of the world. 

With the deep religious convictions of our 
people; with the unity that exists among all 
our people and with our great military 
strength, we can look forward in the years 
that lie ahead with confidence to the ulti- 
mate success of our aims and to a world of 
peace. It is in this spirit that I accept this 
significant award from your great organi- 
gation, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States of America. 

In my remarks to you at this point I'd 
like to emphasize my respect for one of the 
most astute and one of the most patriotically 
acceptable items in the long catalog of 
the achievements of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, This is your brilliant and honorable 
technique for drawing into the orbit of your 
influence as a veteran and a patriotic orga- 
nization the youths of America. This ls why 
I look with pride and hope at the young 
people here who are the winners in the es- 
say contest entitled Voice of America.” For 
these young folk are indeed the breadth and 
the spirit of our country and the repository 
of its dreams and its destiny. 

And you, the VFW, are their guide and 
their mentors. 

May I put in here humbly as one who has 
struggled for almost a half century to focus 
the attention of our people everywhere on 
the legacy and the ideals and goals of our 
country that in my judgment no work is 
greater than this mass educational effort in 
50 States and our territories that you call 
Voice of America, It is in the field of educa- 
tion—inspired education—that we have the 
heartbeat and the life’s blood of democracy. 
But before we can have democracy you and 
I know that it must be learned, and under- 
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stood. And the earlier we teach and incul- 
cate it into the hearts and the minds of 
America’s youth the greater is the force it 
promises to be for the future. 

To project this teaching on the competitive 
plane and make it a contest to see who can 
think the best and write and speak the best 
for the ideals of our country is a tribute to 
the principle of enlightened incentive which 
the VFW so wisely employs in this instance, 

I congratulate the winners of this noble 
contest and I salute its sponsors, the VFW, 
and its leadership: It is through contests 
exactly like this that you, the VFW, are 
giving our people one of the dramatic, ex- 
citing, and affirmative antidotes to juvenile 
shortcomings and failure and an avenue 
for -uplift that—as we see here—has its 
obvious and heartening success. 


Commemorative Postal Card To Salute 
the 175th Anniversary of the First 
Taking of the Federal Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, those of us serving on the Subcom- 
mittee on Census and Government Sta- 
tistics of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service were delighted to learn 
that Postmaster General John A. Gro- 
nouski plans to issue a Bureau of the 
Census commemorative postal card in 
honor of the 175th aniversary of the tak- 
ing of the first Federal census. To my 
knowledge, this is the first time that the 
U.S: Census has been honored by a com- 
memorative stamp, although many other 
countries haye issued stamps saluting 
the census and the census taker. 

The history of our Nation is intimately 
united with and recorded by the decen- 
nial census, begining with the first cen- 
sus in 1790, which enumerated only 4 
million persons, to the last census in 
1960, when 183 million persons were 
enumerated. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD Philatelic Release No. 13 of the Post 
Office Department, dated March 7, 1965: 

Postmaster General John A. Gronouski 


salute the 175th anniversary of the taking of 
the first Federal census. 

“The development of our Nation into 
greatness is told tersely, but dramatically in 
census reports,” Mr. Gronouski said. “Over 
the years, the Bureau has admirably fulfilled 
this important mission of keeping a finger 
on the pulsebeat of America.“ 

Date and place of first-day issue cere- 
monies for the 5-cent postal card will be 
announced later. 

Today the Bureau of the Census is a vast 
repository for facts and figures, a far cry 
from the initial census of 1790 when a small 
group of Federal marshals su the first 
national headcount tallying 3,929,214 per- 
sons. The first census report was 56 pages. 
In contrast, the 1960 census required a task 
force of some 180,000 enumerators to count 
179,323,175 people. Reports of this census 
fill some 100,000 pages. 
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In 1789, the United States became the first 
Nation in modern times to provide for a cen- 
sus by law, although the ancient Romans 
took censuses, and in the New World the Pe- 
ruvians were counting heads in pre-Colum- 
bus days. 

The basic purpose of the census is to 
provide equitable State representation in 
the House of Representatives, as required by 
the Constitution, but over the years func- 
tions of the census have widely expanded. 

The census of 1810 began to collect some 
business statistics but these were uneven and 
inaccurate. In 1840, figures on illiteracy and 
insanity were complied. Ten years later 
the census began to tally newspapers, U- 
braries, criminals, and mortality figures. 

U.S. marshals were responsibie for census 
taking until 1880, when a field force under 
the superintendent of the census was estab- 
lished. After taking a census, the organiza- 
tion disbanded for 10 years, to be re-formed. 

By act of 1902 Congress created a perma- 
nent Bureau of the Census, placed under 
the Interior Department. A year later, it was 
moved to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. When Labor was severed from Com- 
merce in 1913, Census remained with Com- 
merce. 

‘The Bureau of the Census has expanded its 
services so that it now touches almost every 
economic, political, and social aspect of the 
national picture. Census makes periodic 
studies on housing, agriculture, irrigation 
and drainage, manufacturers, the mineral 
industry, business and transportation, and 
State and local governments. 

Confronted with a deluge of statistics, the 
Bureau of the Census in the 1950's installed 
the first electronic data processing computer 
ever manufactured. Univac was capable of 
tabulating 30,000 items a minute, but this 
is much too slow for the jet age and Univac 
has been retired as a relic to the Smithsonian 
Institution. The two modern computers the 
Bureau of the Census added in 1963 and 1964 
are capable of tabulating 3 million items a 
minute—100 times the rate of the original 
Univac. 


Time for Action on Voting Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
right of every adult American to vote is 
so fundamental that every constitutional 
assistance should be given to protect 
and insure this right. I sincerely hope 
that Federal legislation can be worked 
out which will do this job properly and 
constitutionally, and, if so I plan to sup- 
port it actively and enthusiastically. 

Violence and brutality have no place 
in America and both sides in the present 
controversy should cease making a spec- 
tacle of our beloved country. Local 
police officers and volunteer citizens 
should be careful to evade any action 
that is inconsistent with the health and 
safety of the general public and even of 
those who seek to provoke difficulties. 
The time is overdue for forbearance by 
everyone. The point has already been 
well made: Federal legislation is needed 
immediately. 

We should all rejoice that it is now 
politically possible to find prompt and 
adequate answers to the challenge of 
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assuring basic voting rights in the locali- 
ties where there have been unjust re- 
strictions, However, It is regrettable that 
local government has not handled the 
matter and that the methods of point- 
ing up the need for national action have 
Skirted the fringes of anarchy. Frankly, 
there has been a deplorable lack of re- 
spect for authority, which the local gov- 
ernments have encouraged by a failure to 
make local government fulfill its respon- 
sibilities. In a thoughtful question and 
answer article by Dr. Robert E. Fitch in 
the March 8, 1965, edition of U.S. News 
& World Report, Dr. Fitch said as fol- 
lows: 

Question. Where have we lost ground? 

Answer. I would put this under three 
headings: First, the breakdown of authority 
in this country—the annihilation of author- 
ity, the abdication from authority on the 
part of those who ought to be exercising 
it. 

Of course, I have in mind moral 
authority, becavse if you don’t have moral 
authority—whether you're a business execu- 
tive or a teacher, or a pastor of a church, or 
a political leader—the other authorities are 
no good at all. They disintegrate very rap- 
idly. There has to be an acceptance of this 
moral authority. 

The erosion of this authority has taken 
Place partly under allegedly democratic and 
egalitarian theories that we're all equal and 
nobody's any better than anybody else, partly 
under the impact of relativistic teachings In 
history, anthropology and philosophy that 
say everything is relative to the culture and 
there’s no objective standard of right and 
wrong, truth and falsehood. 

This erosion has been going on quite a 
while. And you end up with the only au- 
thority left being “me,” the Isolated in- 
dividual. And for a while that seems fine. 
I do as I feel, and I do as I wish. But natur- 
ally I'm going to bump into another me“ 
who doesn’t think and feel the way I do, and 
there’s going to be a little clash, and then 
we're up against trouble. 

This erosion of authority, I think, is very 
widespread today, and alarms me. 

Linked with that would be a second prob- 
lem, a phenomenon that Glenn Tinder (as- 
sociate professor of government at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts) mentions—the II- 
lusion of the isolated individual, that he can 
exist In a little vacuum all by himself. 

When I talk to college students about sex- 
ual morality today, the one thing that they 
pretty universally believe in is something 
they call intimacy. This is that part of sex 
that is private, strictly private. The idea 
that sexual behavior should have public con- 
sequences in the way of babies and families 
and property and income taxes and buying 
groceries and civic responsibilities doesn't 
seem to enter their heads, It's just this pri- 
vate intimacy. 

That desire for isolation extends even to 
religion. To my surprise, I run again and 
again into a group which will say, “Well, we 
don't like churches. We don't like worship. 
After all, religion is a very private and per- 
sonal matter. It's nobody else's business, 
It's just between me and God.” 

Well, of course, religion ought to be per- 
sonal, but if it’s nothing but personal, it's 
something brand new in history. There never 
was any purely personal religion, in the 
whole history of the world, except for a few 
isolated mystics, 

Today, isolation is becoming the fashion 
even on the dance floor, You don't dance 
with a partner any more. Everyone gets off 
by himself to do the twist or the watusi. It 
doesn't matter whether anyone else is around 
or not. 


So privacy in sex, in property, in religion, 
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in dancing—this is of the pathos of 
modern man, hugging his own little isolated 


ego. 

This brings me to a third element of de- 
cline that I find of little help if we're going 
after a “Great Society,” namely, a growing 
caricature of Liberty, because people live in 
this isolated way without any feeling for a 
moral context or a social structure. They 
make a fetish of liberty. It hit me with 
great force when I read Barry Goldwater's 
statement: “Extremism in defense of liberty 
is no vice.“ 

And I could find the same viewpoint in still 
greater abundance on the existentialist left. 
Any number of “liberals” and “radicals” be- 
lieve passionately in this same proposition, 
because it runs across the whole spectrum of 
American society—this inordinate love of 
liberty apart from law, apart from social 
structure and order, which is not the classi- 
cal pattern of liberty in either England or 
America.. So you have a kind of individ- 
ualistic, egotistic liberty that destroys itself. 

Question. Can you have a good society 
without good people? 

Answer. I'm quite sure you cannot. And 
that's why this particular crisis, this spiritual 
crisis of the American people, disturbs me 
profoundly. 


The 46th Anniversary of the American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, 46 
years ago this month, the American Le- 
gion was founded in Paris by 20 officers 
who served in the American Expendition- 
ary Force in France during World War I. 
A temporary committee was formed and 
they selected several hundred officers for 
membership who had the confidence and 
respect of the whole Army. 

This group brought with them the raw 
material with which to build an associa- 
tion of veterans whose primary dedica- 
tion was to God and country, to the child 
and to the veteran. Over the course of 
nearly half a century, the Legion. has 
grown into the world’s largest veterans 
organization with approximately 2.6 mil- 
lion members in about 16,500 posts in the 
United States and some foreign coun- 
tries. 

One of the areas in which the Legion 
has made its greatest contribution to 
American life is in the work it has done 
to develop a greater awareness of the 
importance of education to the Nation's 
welfare. As early as 1921, the Legion 
embarked on a determined campaign to 
improve the quality of our country’s 
schools, They recognized that national 
greatness could only be achieved and 
maintained by a people trained to meet 
the challenges of the modern world. And 
toward that end they have supported 
countless programs to insure that Amer- 
ican children are educated in quality 
schools manned by qualified instructors. 

National Education Week, established 
to focus public attention to our schools, 
was a brainchild of early thinking by 
concerned Legionnaires. The Legion con- 
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tinues today as a cosponsor of this obser- 
vance. 

The Legion has also been in the fore- 
front of those who are concerned with 
the need to foster patriotism. They do 
it directly through their National High 
School Oratorical contests which promote 
a knowledge and an understanding of the 
U.S. Constitution. They do it indirectly 
through the American Legion baseball 
program—a training ground for sound 
bodies, sound minds, and good sports- 
Manship. 

These are wonderful examples of the 
actions taken by the American Legion to 
meet the challenge of its heritage—a 
heritage we must all strive to keep shin- 
ing—a heritage that must be carried into 
the future by vigorous and selfless serv- 
ice at the community, State, and Na- 
tional level. 

The American Legion looks forward to 
continuous useful contributions to Amer- 
ican life. It will continue to shape its 
Plans and adhere to principles set forth 
in the preamble to the National Con- 
Stitution to the end that the American 
Legion always may be rightfully known 
as the best insurance policy a country 
ever had. 

I am proud to salute the American 
— on the occasion of its 46th birth- 


Communist Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


or VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
received a letter subscribed by a number 
of my constituents in Blacksburg, Va., 
the contents of which I feel should be 
made available to the people of the 
United States at large. 


Accordingly, under leave to extend my 
Temarks, I quote herewith the body of 
the letter, excluding for obvious reasons 
the names of those who signed it: 

The Government of Communist Rumania 
is making an all-out effort to look respectable 
And get all the help they can get from the 
West, At the same time, neglecting the ele- 
mentary rules of civilized behavior, they are 
Pursuing a policy toward the Hungarian 
Minority which has only one goal: Ruthless 
extermination. This cynical and prepos- 
terous attitude is based on the assumption, 
that the desire of America for better rela- 
tions with the Soviet bloc is stronger, then 
the contempt and wrath of the American 
People concerning everything which is un- 
democratic, evil, and violates the elementary 
rules of human conduct. The article of the 
Reporter“ enclosed is just one evidence from 
the great many of them that the martyrdom 
of almost 2 million Hungarian minority 
living in Rumania in general, and in Transyl- 
vanis in particular, is crying for justice. 
Volumes could be filled with similar facts 
gathered from personal experiences of our rel- 
Atives, statements from Congressmen and 
Senators of the United States, and from the 
documented facts of H emigrant 
organizations in the United States. 

We, residents of Blacksburg, Va., citizens 
or permanent residents of the United States, 
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request you to tell everybody concerned that 
this intolerable situation cannot exist for- 
ever. If the Rumanian Government wants 
material help and moral recognition they 
should pay for it. If they want equal rights 
for the colored Americans as in the schools, 
they should allow for every Hungarian in 
Rumania to be able to go to Hungarian 
schools, to speak Hungarian, and express 
their thoughts freely. They should know 
that the improving of relations with the 
West is a give-and-take bargain, not just 
take and not give. They should know that 
not only big brother is watching the helpless 
victims, but the American people are watch- 
ing and listening very, very carefully. 

Thank you very much for your kind help 
in this matter, 


No Funds for a Portable Bathroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to a letter from my constituent, 
Mr. H. S. Bowser of Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Mr. Bowser has designed a port- 
able bathroom at a very low cost, which 
should be of interest to the administra- 
tion in view of its expressed concern 
about raising the standard of living of 
our less fortunate Americans, underde- 
veloped countries overseas, and the small 
businessman: 

To: Congressman CHARLES M. TEAGUE. 

cc: Senators GEORGE Monr hr, and THOMAS 
H. KUCHEL. 

Subject: Message on the Cities. 

GENTLEMEN: After reading press reports of 
the President's latest message presented to 
Members of Congress, I am prompted to make 
the following suggestion: 

Inasmuch as the State of California is the 
leading State in the Nation, and inasmuch as 
our own Governor Brown has been reported 
as stating that 53 percent of the people 
in California can't afford a decent home in 
which to live, why wouldn't it be proper, 
beneficial, informative for your respective 
individual and combined congressional leg- 
islative activities to send one of your se- 
lected aids to Santa Barbara for the specific 
purpose of discerning some naked truths 
about housing and Federal related activities, 
as evidence by the project which I have nur- 
tured here? A project, strangely, which has 
ballooned to nation-international status 
even prior to production of the second unit? 

As a reminder, I put an American style 
three-fourth bath in simple, economical, 
totally versatile applicance form—and have 
amassed leading expert approvals in all cate- 
gories, plus some 10,000-plus signed order 
leads, franchise requests coast to coast, and 
consumer approval for some 12 countries on 5 
continents, but, for production I haven't 
been able to find a single properly priced 
dime. 

Not from President Johnson himself, not 
from HUBERT HUMPHREY, not from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, not from the 
Small Business Administration, not from a 
basketful of other Federal national-inter- 
national agencies. 

And all of them are asking for, obtaining, 
millions—billions of people funds from you 
gentlemen in Congress. 


(Signed) H. S. Bowser. 


41153 
Is Our Youth Unfit for a New Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
in the light of the President's concern 
for our jobless youth and the mounting 
problems of juvenile delinquency, I rec- 
ommend to the Congress words of one 
of my most respected and revered con- 
stituents, Rabbi Gerald Kaplan. 


On the 12th of March, his sermon, “Is 
Our Youth Unfit for a New Era” was 
heard by his synogogue. I think it is 
most fitting and appropriate. I recom- 
mend it for the reading of my respected 
colleagues: 

Is OUR YOUTH UNFIT FOR a New ERA 
(By Rabbi Gerald Kaplan) 

My dear friends, life plus the world that 
we live in equals problems. There are the 
problems of world peace, poverty, the con- 
quest of ignorance, the fear of heart disease 
and strokes which are our No. 1 killers in 
these United States and the teenage youth. 

Recently the solid upper middle class 
homes along the east coast of the United 
States haye been shook up by the revelation 
of teenage drinking in Darien, Conn. A 
Darien judge jolted this community and the 
fiburbanities and urbanites for miles around 
when he invoked an obscure law forbidding 
adults to serve liquor to minors other than 
their own children.. This step was the by- 
product of an investigation of charges 
against a 19-year-old alleged to have been 
the driver of a vehicle in which a 17-year-old 
girl was killed. This event and the con- 
tinuous happenings of gang looting along 
the broadways of the United States, thievery 
by children from respectable suburban 
homes—all have flashed a moral message to 
parents everywhere. The message urges 
concern about juvenile tragedies and mis- 
fortunes. 

Now some claim that we are too worried 
about juvenile delinquency. Television, the 
radio, the newspapers, and the motion pic- 
ture industry are at fault in their opinion. 
These people claim that the newspapers and 
magazines overstate the faults and fallures 
of our young people and neglect their virtue 
and vision. 

There are perhaps, 500,000 disturbed and 
disturbing delinquents in the United States. 
Their delinquencies face our Nation with a 
serious problem of public safety and re- 
habilitation. But there are at the same time 
3114 million teenagers who are decent who 
are struggling to become adult in a dignified 
way, and who are the most forgotten gen- 
eration of all. They never make the head- 
lines. We see them, but we take them for 
granted. 

Others, with an eye to the Bible, also 
maintain that we need not worry about our 
youngsters because the passage from youth 
to maturity is seldom navigated smoothly. 
Think of young David, who sacrificed a safe 
and secure future on his father’s farm for 
the glory of wearing a uniform. One could 
almost sce Jessie shaking his head at the 
foolishness of his young son who would sacri- 
fice all that his father had planned for him, 
for a medal in a moment of military glory. 
We read in the Bible of young Joseph, pam- 
pered, overprotected, bitter tongued, whose 
pestulance and selfishness brought heartache 
to his parents and ruined the entire blend 
of harmony which Jacob had built, And 
there was Moses, adopted to the plantation, 
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who threw away his privileges to be one of 
the original freedom riders. I can just imag- 
ine the embarrassment of his princess step- 
mother as she whined to her courtier friends 
that her darling had disgraced her by throw- 
ing in his lot with the Hebrew slaves. 

Still others maintain that our interest in 
our teenagers Is the result of the maturity of 
social sciences and the need of social scien- 
tists to study every culture and subculture. 
After all, these people say, it’s cheaper and 
easier to study the adolescent subculture of 
New York City or Detroit than a remote 
tribe in the upper Amazon or pygmies in 
the subcontinent of Australia. 

Most of the studies of teenagers intend to 
be objective. Despite this, their conclusions 
are often critical. The young generation is 
denounced for its shortcomings. They are 
physically weak, emotionally immature, po- 
litically indifferent and much more. If we 
rabbis who teach children agreed with this 
analysis, we could not in good conscience ac- 
cept such an assortment of defects. We 
have gotten to know our adolescents and feel 
quite differently about them. There are 
weaknesses, but the good of this generation 
far outwelghs the evil. 

Yet our youngsters have problems, and at 
least two of these problems are unique to 
our society, and it is of these which I will 
speak. The first issue touches the problem 
of job opportunities in a highly industrial- 
ized society. The second rests on the confu- 
sion of contemporary moral standards. 

We read in our Bible, “When thou shalt 
eat of the labor of thy hands, happy shalt 
thou be.” That the joyous life requires an 
honorable occupation, which is respectable 
in the eyes of society and satisfying to the 
person so engaged is an aged truth. Those 
who have retired without making plans now 
know full well how empty days can become 
nightmare wakings and life itself a hapless 
burden. Life today is not without its op- 
portunities. For those who are academically 
able, the question of adult employment is 
largely a problem of choice. Though we 
have 5 million unemployed, there are 5 mil- 
lion-and-more jobs now going begging. 
Teaching, nursing, social work, recreation, 
medicine, and the clergy. All the vocations 
which requires a high degree of intellectual 
skill are understaffed. The young person 
who can compete in a society of specialization 


which 
the test tube or library book preparing him- 
self for that future. 

But, what of those whose skilis are me- 
chanical and manual rather than academic? 
I am disturbed by some facts. Twenty- 
seven percent of our 18 and 19 year-olds 
were enrolled in college last year. In the 
Jewish community the figure is considerable 
higher. Nearly 80 percent of our young peo- 
ple were enrolled in college last year. If we 
assume that another 20 percent were quall- 
fied for such training, but disqualified by 

or environment, there still remains 
a sizable block of our young people, 45 or 
50 percent, who cannot compete in an in- 
tellectual atmosphere, What is their fu- 
ture? A hundred years ago the industrial 
revolution did away with the craftsman. 

Today the marvel of automation is making 
manual labor, the assembly line and book- 
keeping obsolete. What is to happen to the 
young people who can qualify only for such 
jobs? Our schools do not know what to 
teach them. Guidance counselors do not 
know where to direct them. A partial solu- 
tion, the vocational high school, was adopted 
40 years ago to prepare apprentices for vari- 
ous craft unions. Today by and large union 
Tolls are closed. Unions are having diffi- 
culty finding a full day's employment for 
those already on their rosters. 

What would be your feelings if you were 
growing up in a society which had already 
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said to you, “We have no place for you.” 
What if your tomorrow was a weekly visit to 
the unemployment compensation bureau? 
Many of these children are fully aware of the 
grayness which is their future. They live 
in homes where their father pounds the 
pavements and knocks on doors which never 
open; 10, 15, 20 weeks each year. They 
know that he wants to support bis family. 
They know that he wants to earn the bread 
and the shelter and the clothing that they 
require, but they know that society has 
said to him “You lack the skills for which 
we can pay.” 

I lay a great deal of the unrest and rest- 
lessness of our younger generation to their 
recognition that society is not prepared to 
accept them. They have built a counter- 
world, full of antisocial standards, because 
they know that they must live In that world 
the rest of their lives. 

What's for it? I am afraid that the only 
solution available is one that runs counter 
to every prejudice of our free market phi- 
losophy. The only realistic solution would 
be the creation of massive, expensive, and 
permanent public work’s authority, a mas- 
sive peace corps or conservation corps which 
would guarantee to these young men digni- 
fied employment in forestry and conserva- 
tion, in recreation and humanitarian service, 
in art and handcrafts; in all of those areas 
which cannot show a profit per se, but which 
would add to the beauty of our surround- 
ing, the wholesomeness of our cities, and 
the health and well-being of our Nation. 
Such a program will be attacked by the tax- 
payer as boondoggling. The unions will de- 
nounce it as an invasion of their preroga- 
tives. It is a program which is part and par- 
cel of a philosophy of a welfare state and 
which will attract therefore the bitter op- 
position of a political doctrinaire. But 
what are the solutions available? How many 
hundreds of thousands can we support in 
semipermanent idleness? How many cor- 
rectional and psychiatric institutions can 
we create and staff to treat the addictions 
and illnesses of those who reject us and 
reject life because they are not wanted? Is 
not the growing legion of the bitter, the 
angry and the rejected a force in being for 
every demagogue who will come along? 
What of the future of our democratic way 
of life, Im afraid that we must be pre- 
pared to accept such a work and welfare pro- 
gram as a price of technological advance. 
How else will we make any headway 
the hurt, the psychological damage, and the 
alienation of those who cannot now com- 
pete because their genetic endowments are 
not adequate to the complicated market- 
place in which they have been born. 

The second issue on which I will touch 
this evening affects each and every one of our 
teenagers. Those who have studied the 
adolescent world tell us that a self-enforced 
quarantine is its most disturbing character- 
istic. They are dismayed by the inability of 
teenagers to relate to adult life. The sociol- 
ogist uses the term “alienation.” The term 
that youngsters use is cool.“ The highest 
praise that one youngster can accord an- 
other is to label him a “cool customer” which 
translates to mean that this lad has the 
sense not to be taken in by the blandish- 
ments of parents and teachers, or by the 
promises and hopes of adult society. He 
holds himself aloof and above. He will not 
be taken In, because he refuses to be let 
down. Yet, what is life without passion? 
What is there for us if we are not heated up 
for political ideals or to fulfill ourselves in 
our professions or to find strength and love 
and decency for ourselves and for our fami- 
lies? There is no life—only gray routine— 
for those who hide themselves in an emo- 
tional and spiritual deep freeze. 

Why are our young people so eager to be 
allen? We have let them down too often. 
They are cold to the adult world because the 
adult world is cold to the values which it 
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creates, We encourage the young Scouts to 
pledge honesty, but boast around the dinner 
table about the quick bucks we have earned, 
We talk of peace, and extoll the Peace Corps, 
and spend $50 billion a year on armaments, 

How can a youngster be committed to the 
crucial importance of political life when his 
Nation must mount national publicity cam- 
paigns simply to get out the vote? How can 
a young person be committed to business in- 
tegrity when he sees that when the giant 
corporations are accused of conspiracy, their 
boards of directors sacrifice a few scapegoats 
but find no one guilty in their own souls? 
We talk to them about continence in sex 
and loyalty in marriage, but gossip gaily 
about the impromptu arrangements of our 
friends. Promiscuity is glorified in film and 
novel. The church and synagogue may 
thunder against it but the children know 
that their parents and their parents! friends 
treat infidelity Ughtly and pay their ad- 
mission to every public display of notoriety. 
If we are concerned that our young people 
are getting out of hand, I submit to you this 
evening, that it is largely because we do not 
have ourselves in hand. We are as permissive 
with ourselves as we are with our youngsters. 
We give into and rationalize our whims and 
impulses. The pleasure principle has become 
a dominant statement of our national pur- 
pose. We have broken down the discipline 
of manner and of dress and of speech, and we 
wonder why the young are not deeply com- 
mitted to the disciplines which we do not 
insist upon for ourselves. Believe me, they 
see the hollowness of our preaching far more 
clearly than we see it ourselves. 

Now, it is difficult for those who are moral- 
ly committed, for you and your families, to 
maintain that their decencies in a world 
gone haif mad in a pathetic search for pleas- 
ure, It is hard, I know, to maintain the in- 
tegrity of your family life when television 
and the movies and the newspapers constant- 
ly bleat that licentiousness is a normal way 
of life, and, indeed not without moral 
credibility as a statement of independence. 

Unfortunately there is no national consen- 
sus as to moral standards. In earlier so- 
eleties, when religion and culture were in- 
termixed, the child had a clear model set 
for him of what was expected. There were, 
to be sure, selfish and greedy individuals, but 
the group did not condone their excesses, and 
made quite explicit the behavior expected 
of a good boy and the well-brought-up young 
lady. These expectations are no longer clear. 
The image is blurred. We speak in a 
straightlaced manner from the pulpit. We 
speak with a permissive tolerance in our 
homes. The schools encourage citizenship. 
The mass media glorifies crime. “Where 
there is no vision, a nation perishes.” 

If we expect our young people to grow up, 
we will have to grow up ourselves, and be- 
come morally and spiritually of one faith. 
If we expect to aid our youngsters to chose 
the good not the evil, in the language of the 
scripture to choose life not death, then let 
us be prepared to take ourselves, and our 
marriages, and our families, and our busi- 
nesses in hand so that we can give again to 
our teenagers a clear example of what we 
ee of them because we expect it in our- 

ves. 


Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
only the American farmer that cannot 
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afford to have farm programs ended. 
The American economy and the public 
which it supports can afford it even less 
than the farmers. 

Farmowners and operators hold about 
$216 billion in assets which is approxi- 
Mately 40 percent of all capital invest- 
ment in the United States today. Farm- 
ers annually spend about $29 billion in 
Production expenses and have about $16 
billion invested in cars, trucks, and farm 
machinery. Should farm programs be 
terminated and farm income fall, one of 
the first expenditures to be cut would be 
investment in machinery and equipment. 

The cost to the Federal budget for 
maintaining these expenditures at about 
the present production rate is $12.8 bil- 
lion a year which is what the Commodity 
Credit Corporation spent in price sup- 
ports and acreage diversion programs. 

These programs maintained farm in- 
Come $6.6 billion a year higher than it 
Would have been without them. Each 
$100 of expenditures by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, therefore, increased 
farm income by $236. 

The American farmers of today con- 
tribute a great deal to the economy. 

ers now have engines which pro- 
duce more horsepower than the com- 
bined power of engines and turbines of 
all the Nation's factories, private and 
Commercial aircraft, railroads, merchant 
ships, and mines together. 

American farms now annually use 
about 3.4 billion gallons of fuel, 28 bil- 
lion Kilowatt hours of electricity, about 
7 percent of the Nation's steel produc- 
tion, 320 million pounds of rubber which 
is about 9 percent of that used in the 
Country, and $1.7 billion for dwellings 
and service buildings. 

The economy of this country can well 
afford to support agricultural programs. 
If we are to maintain job opportunities 
and economic growth, we cannot afford 
to overlook the contributions of Ameri- 
Can agriculture. Money spent in raising 
farm income reflects back into the econ- 
omy of America at a ratio of 2 to 1. 


President’s Johnson’s Actions in Vietnam 
Speak Louder Than Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Congress has declared, by concurrent 
Tesolution, its overwhelming support of 
the American policy of firmness and 
Strength in southeast Asia. 

Our Government’s actions’ in the 
Vietnam crisis are making it increas- 
ingly clear that President Johnson is 
Vigorously carrying out this policy, 

This fact is underlined in an analysis 
of U.S. policy by the distinguished Wash- 

n correspondent, Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond. His comments are included in 
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the Appendix of the Record under unan- 
imous consent. 
The article follows: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 14, 
1965] 


AMERICAN PoLīcy Is CLEAR: Prestvent’s AC- 
TIONS Are SPEAKING LOUDER THAN ANY 
WORDS on VIETNAM 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Every once in a while somebody wrings his 
hands and pleads that President Johnson 
speak out on Vietnam. 

He is. On the premise that actions speak 
louder than words, the President is properly 
letting events tell their own story to the 
American people and deliver thelr own mes- 
sage to the aggressor, Right now it is ac- 
tions, not words, which are most needed. 

From every action the United States has 
taken in the past 6 weeks, President John- 
son's keep-up-the-pressure, no-yield military 
policy emerges crystal clear. There will be 
an ascending scale of air attacks deeper into 
North Vietnam until Hanoi calls off the ag- 
gression. This decision has been firmly 
made. Its execution is its best announce- 
ment. 

Diplomatically, the United States is pre- 
pared to go to the conference table the 
minute the Communists cease their aggres- 
sion, but there will be no negotiation as 
long as aggression continues. 

We seek no territory, no bases, no perma- 
nent military establishment in South Viet- 
nam. But we know from experience that a 
paper agreement guaranteeing the independ- 
ence of South Vietnam is not self-enforcing. 
Such an agreement was signed in 1954—and 
torn up by North Vietnam. An American 
presence in southeast Asin will be maintained 
so that the United States can join in guard- 
ing against future aggression. 

Because this no-yield policy was slow in 
coming, it is understandable that many 
Americans—and the Asian Communists, 
too—were uncertain that the President 
really meant it. 

The President has made his decision—to 
raise the controlied military pressure on 
North Vietnam steadily until it achieves its 
end. 

This policy is visible in Vietnam—North 
and South. There can be no turning back. 
It is visible in the alr raids over North Vlet- 
nam—and there will be more, It is visible 
in related actions: the deployment of 3,500 
Marines, the very elite of our fighting forces; 
more sir raids on Communist lines of infil- 
tration through Laos; enl the 7th 
Fleet and strengthening U.S. naval patrols 
against North Vietnamese gunrunning; 
notice to Peiping that there will be no 
priviledged sanctuary if Red Chinese forces 
join the aggression. 

These measures have long been a part of 
Washington planning. They were delayed 
because of the exigencies of the presidential 
election and because some high officials were 
fearful that mounting military pressure 
against North Vietnam would massively 
alienate world opinion and would throw 
Red China and the Soviet Union back into 
each other's arms. It has done neither, 

There are, however, two immediate un- 
certainties: 

The rate of the infiltration by North Viet- 
namese guerrilla forces is still going up. 
This means that the balance of forces on the 
ground is more adverse to the South Viet- 
namese that it has ever been. 

So far the mounting military pressure 
against North Vietnam has yielded no sign 
from Hanoi that it has any intention to 
end the aggression. Far more pressure will 
be needed. Whether the timetable for ac- 
celeration is fast enough remains to be seen, 
but purpose and policy are now clear be- 
yond all doubt. 


A1155 
Sad Day for America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, the March 
12 edition of the Catholic Standard, 
Washington’s Archdiocesan newspaper, 
carried an editorial on the events in 
Selma, Ala., which occurred on March 7. 
1965. Under unanimous consent I wish 
to include this article in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

SAD Day ror AMERICA 


The police action against the civil rights 
marchers in Selma, Ala., last Sunday has 
painted a sad and sickening scene in the 
pages of American history. Millions of 
Americans have viewed with horror the pic- 
ture of helmeted policemen beating defense- 
less Negroes with sticks and whips. What 
were the Negroes doing? They were commit- 
ting the severe crime of traveling to the State 
capital to petition peacefully the Governor 
for their right to vote. 

No justification can be found for the 
brutal police actions. The Negroes were 
seeking the right to vote—a right which 
though guaranteed by the Constitution, has 
been traditionally denied them in Alabama, 
They were not blocking or even crowding the 
highway on which they were walking. Their 
march was in no way a “clear and present 
danger” to the citizens of Alabama. This 
was no disorderly and wild mob. It was a 
good, orderly group going to ask for the right 
which most Americans take for granted. 

Speaker of the House Jonw W. McCormack 
has called the police action “a disgraceful 
exercise of arbitrary power.” We agree 
wholeheartedly with the Speaker. The po- 
lice action has done nothing but bring shame 
to Alabama and the man who ordered the 
police action, Goy. George Wallace. 

The police action in Selma afectas every 
American not only because of the brutality 
toward fellow American citizens, which is 
of great consequence to all. Such an action 
also seriously diminishes respect for law. A 
misapplication of law and abuse of law- 
enforcement ‘power seriously damages re- 
spect for law. The purpose of law is to 
secure justice for all—not to inflict injustice 
on a group or an individual. Respect for 
and compliance with law are the basis of 
our national life. Respect for law is 
anchored, finally, in the conscience of man, 
and if the application of law finds no ap- 
pore in conscience, then respect for law 

lost. 

Respect for law is indivisible. It is almost 
impossible, psychologically, to teach a dis- 
tinction between the misapplication of a law 
and the law itself. All law gets tarred with 
the brush of misapplication and abuse of 
law. Those who tolerate such an abuse of 
law will find that ultimately they are pick- 
ing the mortar out of the building stones 
of our whole civilization. They may also 
find that they are destroying the law that 
now protects them. 

Perhaps this incident will bring home to 
all Americans the discrimination that still 
affects many Negroes. Discrimination is an 
ugly word, but it is an even uglier fact of life 
as seen in the Selma incident. 

As Americans and as Christians we cannot 
stand idly by and watch our fellow humans, 
our brothers in Christ, suffer. The Negroes 
in Alabama need our prayers. They need our 
encouragement—in whatever manner we can 
give it to them. Last Sunday in Selma was 
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a sad day for us all. Let it become for all 
Americans—white and Negro—a means of 
understanding, cooperation, and love for the 
good of all. 


Sam Geddes: A Man of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr, DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of California have lost an out- 
standing State legislator. Samuel R. 
Geddes, State senator from Napa, died 
in his home on March 5. He was 65. 

Sam will best be remember for his 
tenacity and courage in dealing with the 
State’s monumental water problems as 
well as his attempt to help stay the Su- 
preme Court's decision on reapportion- 
ment. Until the very day of his death, 
Sam was one of the most outspoken 
advocates of a constitutional amendment 
permitting States to apportion one house 
of their legislature on a basis other than 
population. We held many sessions in 
my Washington office discussing the af- 
fect on Napa and the State of California. 
His advice and counsel were of immeasur- 
able value as we developed legislative 
strategy to oppose the Supreme Court's 
decision in reapportionment. 

It was my good fortune to work very 
closely with Senator Sam on many prob- 
lems of mutual concern to our beloved 
Napa County. The meeting we jointly 
held to hear from the people of Napa on 
their water problems was highly produc- 
tive and will in by judgment be recog- 
nized in the future as one of the most 
constructive held in many years. The 
interest Senator Geddes demonstrated in 
this and other matters has earned him 
the respect of Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. He was one of the most non- 
partisan members of the California leg- 
islature—completely objective to needs 
of his people. 

A very fine editorial in the Napa Reg- 
ister expresses the true sentiments of the 
community of Napa. Senator Sam re- 
tained the uncanny ability of communi- 
cating with his constituency—an ability 
that consistently reflected the warmth 
and understanding of this great man— 
an ability that has earned him the title 
as included in the following editorial: 

Sam GEDDES: A MAN OF THE PEOPLE 

A friend of the people is dead. 

Samuel R. Geddes—known only as Sam 
to his friends—died last night minutes after 
suffering a heart attack. The senator suc- 
cumbed at his home, where his beloved wife, 
Loraine, had died about 20 months earlier— 
also from a heart attack. 

Sam Geddes had been elected to his second 
term in the senate last November by the 
largest majority received by anyone seeking 
public office In this area. Prior to being 
named to the senate in 1960 he was an 
assemblyman four terms. 

For about 37 years he had been a building 
contractor. 

Although Sam Geddes was a Democrat, he 
would on occasion receive criticism from 
members of his own party because of -his 
desire to work with Republican legislators, 
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To these critics, the senator would reply, 
“Well, I don't just represent Democrats in 
Sacramento, I represent all the people.” 

Mr. Geddes had literally thousands of 
friends. It was not at all uncommon for 
people to shout “Hi, Sam,” as he would walk 
down the street or attend a public meeting. 

Last year, as he attended the opening 
session of the Yolo County Fair, he was in- 
troduced at a small dinner at the fair- 
grounds, and an official said, This fair just 
wouldn't be the same without Sam Geddes' 
presence.” 

The senator enjoyed being with people. 
At times he maintained a schedule which 
would have stopped many men a good many 
years younger. It was not uncommon for 
Mr Geddes to attend two or three public 
functions a night. Once when asked why 
he maintained such a heated schedule, he 
replied, with a smile, “Because I enjoy it 
and I like people.” 

Sam Geddes was ever aware of the public 
pulse. He made every effort to represent the 
wishes of the people in the legislature. 
He had a deep desire to aid the cause of 
senior citizens. He favored the cause for 
greater recreational facilities for all Cali- 
fornians. He was a constant fighter for 
economy in State government and recently 
pledged to battle against increased taxes. 

But, most of all, Sam Geddes was a man of 
the people. He gave his all in the name of 
public service, He was highly respected. 
He was beloved by many. The deeds of Sam 
Geddes, and Sam Geddes as a warm individ- 
ual, will long be remembered. 


President’s Anticrime Message Outlines 
Worthy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, all 
Americans should be aware of the an- 
nouncement Tuesday by J. Edgar Hoover 
that the serious crime rate in the United 
51 5 85 increased 13 percent in 1964 over 
1963. 

This is compared to an increase of 10 
percent over the previous year, accord- 
ing to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. It means an increase of more than 
250,000 serious offenses last year, includ- 
ing murder, up 9 percent; forcible rape, 
up 19 percent; aggravated assault, up 18 
percent, and robbery, up 12 percent. 

These are shocking figures, and need 
to be brought to the attention of all of 
our citizens. 

President Johnson has made a strong 
effort to halt this rise in crime in the 
United States by his message to Congress 
last Monday, suggesting positive legisla- 
tion to combat crime and juvenile de- 
linguency. He has a worthy program, 
and I am hopeful that Congress will 
enact proper and substantial legislation 
in this field. 

Believing that the problems of crime 
and juvenile delinguency—FBI's Direc- 
tor Hoover reports that there was a 13- 
percent jump in arrests of persons under 
18 years of age in his recent survey, while 
the juvenile population aged 10 through 
17 increased by only 4 percent—are 
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critical problems, I have introduced three 
bills, which follow the President's out- 
line. My bill, H.R. 4937, would provide 
for Federal assistance for programs of 
research and experimentation in crime 
prevention and detection, and for the 
training of law enforcement personnel. 
H.R. 4938 would establish a National Ad- 
visory Commission on Interstate Crime, 
and H.J. Res. 321 would provide for a 
White House Conference on Crime Pre- 
vention and Juvenile Delinquency. 

Crime is a national problem, although 
it is the direct responsibility of our local 
and State governments. The responsi- 
bility extends to all of our citizens, and 
we must do all we can to reverse these 
drastic increases in crime rates. 


Love Drew a Circle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following, interesting, 
and well-written article by a distin- 
guished writer, John Herling, and which 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
of Tuesday, March 9, 1965: 

Love Drew A CIRCLE 
(By John Herling) 


Maybe it’s premature, like just one swallow 
does not make it spring—but hope for com- 
prehensive medical care is now busting out 
all over Washington. Wunun MILLS, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, grinds slowly, also exceedingly fine. But 
once he really starts to grind, the legislative 
dance goes faster and faster. He no longer 
cares about what the boys in the backroom 
will have. He comes out front and center 
and gives the paying customers what they 
want. 

For this week, after nearly a decade of 
waiting, panting, frustrating, swearing, the 
advocates of medical care for older Ameri- 
cans are about to get themselves a bill. For 
about that many years the bump of reluc- 
tance was centered in WILBUK MILLS, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, perhaps—next to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives— 
the most powerful legislator in the United 
States. If WI nun was not willin', a bill 
could never get out of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and it didn’t. In addition to all 
that, he and the American Medical Associa- 
tion were going steady, 

Suddenly came November 1964, and the 
election. The structure of Congress under- 
went not only a numercial but a chemical 
change. No longer could the joint Dixiecrat 


In Arkansas, the clever, responsive 
Mr. Mrurs, a product of the Arkansas school 
system and the Harvard Law School, finally 
decided that this was the time for him to 
move back into a larger arena. Intellectu- 
ally, temperamentally, he considered himself 
a national American, not only the Congress- 
man from Little Rock. 

So, last December, he announced in 4 
speech to his Arkansas constituents that the 
time had come to reconsider past positions 
on medicare. In effect, he said he wouldn't 
be surprised that the time for a bill had 
come. 
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This week the House Ways and Means 
Committee, under Mr. Mruus, has begun to 
unvell a new bill to cover the medical needs 
of older Americans. Instead of only a single 
legislative layer, which the advocates of hos- 
pital medicare—a watered-down compro- 
mise—had agreed to be content with, as in- 
troduced by Congressman CECIL Kd, Dem- 
ocrat, of California, and Senator CLINTON 
ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico, Mr. 
Murs has piled in additional coverage. 
Cleverly, he has also embraced the compo- 
nent of doctor's care—adapting parts of the 
bill proposed by ranking Republican Con- 
gressman Jon BYRNES, of Wisconsin. This 
Would satisfy some opponents of medicare 
who began to argue that it was mislabeled, 
that, in fact, it didn't go far enough. In 
short, displaying considerable poise under 
Pressure, Mr. Mirus seems to have taken the 
Opposition Inte camp. 

By gesture, as well as deed, he has gone 
even further to prove that when WILBUR 
Mrs gives, he gives all the way. Several 
Weeks ago, the Senior Citizens Golden Ring 
Council of New York, an organization of re- 
tired union members, mainly former gar- 
ment workers, had decided to give a luncheon 
in honor of their congressional friends. 
Year after year, they said they had come de- 
Manding, now they want to do a little thank- 
ing. Through Congressman EUGENE J. 
Kroc, of New York, they invited Congress- 
man Kove and—Congressaman MILLS. 

“Why not,” said Mr. Mrs, “hold the 
luncheon in the House Ways and Means 
committeeroom? The room's never before 
been used for an occasion of this sort, But 
there's always a first time. And by the way, 
I suggest you hold it March 10.“ What’s so 
magic about March 10? It is the precise day 
that Mr. Mrs had decided to make history 
by letting medical care happen. 

With a grand gesture, the all-embracing 
Mr. MI Ls, the new Olympian, paraphrases 
the poet, Edwin Markham: 


“Love drew a circle and shut me out; 
I drew a circle and took Love in.” 


The History and Craft of Lettering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, much is 
heard these days of the need for publish- 
ing by college professors and for the con- 
Stant requirement that they participate 
in the intellectual pursuit of their spe- 
Cialties. Prof. Thomas D. Greenley of 
Amityville, Long Island, in my congres- 
Sional district, is a scholar who has done 
just that. He has recently completed a 
booklet called “The Descendants of 
Alpha Beta—A Brief Guide to the His- 
tory and Craft of Lettering.” I call the 
attention of my colleagues to this schol- 
arly treatise because it greatly and fas- 
Cinatingly describes how lettering has 
affected the art of commmunication of 
Mankind. 

Professor Greenley has most lucidly 
explained how lettering is truly the prod- 
uct of international cooperation. Nearly 
€very great nationality of the world has 
Made a contribution. Every nation in its 
Own way has helped develop this most 
Needed art called communication. It is 
& pleasure for me, as the Congressman 
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from the Second Congressional District 
of New York, to have as one of my con- 
stituents such an outstanding scholar as 
Prof. Thomas D. Greenley, professor of 
art at the State university agricultural 
and technical institute at Farmingdale. 


Development of the Chalmette National 
Historical Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously called attention in the RECORD 
to the Battle of New Orleans Sesquicen- 
tennial Celebration held earlier this 
year. 

Perhaps one of the most felicitous ad- 
juncts to this historic celebration was 
the renewal of national interest in the 
Plains of Chalmette, the site of the great 
victory in 1815. This site is now pre- 
served for all time in the Chalmette 
National Historical Park. 

As is the case with almost all preser- 
vation projects, this beautiful park de- 
veloped slowly, painfully, and almost 
heartbreakingly. Had it not been for 
the patriotic spirit of a small number 
of citizens over the years, there would 
be no lasting monument today to Andrew 
Jackson's incredible victory. 

One of the citizens who has unselfishly 
given of his time and his talents to the 
preservation of Chalmette is Maj. Gen. 
Edward S. Bres, retired. 

In connection with his work as chair- 
man of the Battle of New Orleans Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration Commission, 
General Bres compiled an excellent 
résumé of the development and signifi- 
cance of Chalmette National Historical 
Park. 

I believe this document well merits 
inclusion into the Recorp, which I am 
pleased to do herewith: 

FOREWORD 

On January 8, 1840, Maj. Gen. Andrew 
Jackson, ex-President of the United States, 
visited Chalmette Battlefield to participate 
in the 25th anniversary celebration of the 
victory of the Battle of New Orleans. 

The visit of General Jackson imbued in 
his veterans and the people of New. Orleans 
the desire to appropriately commemorate 
this victory and honor those who had fought 
and died to save the city from the British. 
A site on the battlefield was selected by 
General Jackson for the erection of a 
monument. 

During the 125 years that have intervened 
since the visit of General Jackson, the deyel- 
opment of the battlefield befitting the glory 
of the victory has been the objective of the 
people of New Orleans and patriotic organi- 
zations. With the completion of the restora- 
tion of the battlefield fortifications of 1815, 
now in progress, the objective will be 
realized. 

There were times during the past 125 years 
when the successful establishment of the 
park seemed doubtful. And during these 
same years, progress was impaired by the 
lack of funds for battlefield restoration on 
the smali area then constituting the park 
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and for the purchase of additional lands for 
a suitable park. 

The sale in 1952 of these additional lands, 
the 66 acres comprising the battlefield area, 
to the Kaiser Corp., could have doomed the 
park. But through the untiring efforts of 
Mrs. Martha G. Robinson, who organized 
and directed a campaign, Mr. Henry G. 
Kaiser was prevailed upon to donate this 
area to the park. 

Had Mrs. Robinson falled in her plea, the 
establishment of the eagerly sought park, 
too, would have failed, as the Chalmette 
area then owned by the Federal Government 
was not large enough to be developed as a 
national historical park. Therefore, the 
project would necessarily have been reclassi- 
fied and qualified for development in a 
lower grade as a memorial area. 

The events since 1960 reveal the contin- 
uing support of Senators ALLEN J, ELLENDER 
and Russert B. Lonc, and Congressmen F. 
Enowarp H&nert and HALE Boccs, and show 
that close attention and firm action were 
necessary to bring about the satisfactory 
development of the program and its com- 
pletion in 1964. 

Those who have been active in sponsoring 
the reconstruction of Chalmette National 
Park have learned of the high ideals of the 
able officials of the National Park Service 
and have received insight into the very 
constructive nationwide program they are 
accomplishing. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHALMETTE NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL Park 


The establishment and development of 
Chalmette National Historical Park has been 
accomplished because of the perseverence of 
the civic-minded people of New Orleans over 
a continuing period of 125 years. 

The greatest progress has been effected 
during the final 30 years, This progress can 
be attributed to the preparation of an au- 
thentic map of the area, on which the pres- 
entation to Congress was based; the very vital 
procurement, through the efforts of Mrs, 
Martha G. Robinson, of the 66 acres of land, 
donated by the Henry J. Kaiser Corp.; and, 
during the last 7 years, the close work with 
officials of the National Park Service in de- 
termining an acceptable program of period 
reconstruction and in placing this work 
under. contract. 


Unfortunately, the Battle of New Orleans 
has neyer received the national recognition 
it warrants. This might be attributed to our 
American histories and historians who dis- 
miss the victory as of little importance be- 
cause of the constant cry that the battle was 
fought after the Treaty of Ghent was signed. 
Maybe these historians were not familiar 
with the articles of the treaty and were not 
aware that in the Treaty of Ghent, it was 
specifically provided that the treaty would 
not be binding until ratified by both nations; 
this ratification did not occur until 40 days 
after the battle of January 8, 1815. They 
also overlooked the important fact that while 
negotiations, which lasted 5 months, were 
pending between the Ministers of the United 
States and Great Britain, an expedition toin- 
vade New Orleans was in preparation under 
the command of General Pakenham, 

We can reasonably assume, with all due 
deference to the friendly relationship exist- 
ing today between America and England, that 
if England had been successful and had de- 
feated General Jackson and his troops at New 
Orleans, she would not have relinquished her 
possession of New Orleans and the Louisiana 
Territory. There was no obligation on her 
part to do so, nor were there any provisions 
in the Treaty of Ghent that would have jus- 
tified England's releasing the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory. The contrary was the case. Spain 
had protested and claimed that the transfer 
of the Louisiana Territory by Bonaparte was 
invalid and was in violation of the San Nde- 
fonso Treaty. 
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Those who have studied and have become 
familiar with the international situation at 
the time of the battle readily understand how 
important the success of the American troops 
on January 8 was to this country. It is not 
dificult to visualize what might have oc- 
curred had Jackson and his troops been 
defeated. Would the United States, as then 
constituted, have been able to survive the 
British attacks from the interior—with the 
Mississippi Valley, extending from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Canadian border, in the 

on of the British whose fleet threat- 
ened the security of the Atlantic seaboard? 

The Battle of New Orleans was not a local 
battle as many of our present-day, intelll- 
gent, well-educated Americans are of the 
opinion. It was one of the most important 
military engagements in the history of this 
country and secured and preserved for us the 
independence gained at Yorktown. Many 
Americans have never heard of the Hartford 
Convention, the political unrest of the Union 
and the possible secession of the Northeastern 
States which would have disrupted our 
country, or of the financial difficulties our 
Treasury was facing. The victory of General 
Jackson immediately eliminated these 
hazards, 


The origin of the blemish that demeans the 
glory of the victory of General Jackson on 
January 8, 1815, by stating that the battle 
was fought after the treaty had been signed, 
is not known; and certainly it was not in 
evidence in Washington on February 4, 1814. 
Quoting from page 42, et seq. National Park 
Service Historical Handbook, No. 29: 

“In January 1815, people in the cities of 
the East knew only that a large British force 
had landed and that fighting was going on. 
An editor of Niles Register, a Baltimore 
newspaper, wrote that great interests In all 
the Nation were anxiously awaiting news. 
Some leaders of the New England States, 
meeting in Hartford, were strongly suspected 
of planning to secede from the Union. The 
Capitol in Washington was in ruins. The 
Federal Government was in bad financial 
condition. Men feared that the negotiations 
at Ghent would fail or that the resulting 
treaty would not be ratified. It was possible 
that one of these outcomes, coupled with 
probable defeat at New Orleans, could have 
broken up the Union. 

“The relief of the Government was ex- 
treme when the news of victory at New 
Orleans finally reached Washington on Feb- 
ruary 4. The National Intelligencer used its 
largest type for the headline: ‘Almost In- 
credible Victory.“ People went wild with 
delight. A heavy fall of snow did not 
dampen the celebration in Philadelphia. All 
over the East the fireworks and rejoicing 
were greater than for any other victory of 
the War of 1812. 

“Nine days later, news of the signing of 
the peace treaty at Ghent completed the 
people’s happiness. The enyoys to Wash- 
ington from the Hartford Convention were 
glad to slip back to their own States without 
presenting their demands to the Federal 
Government. Even the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature gave thanks for the victory—to God 
if not.to Andrew Jackson, 

“WHAT THE VICTORY MEANT TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


“The Battle of New Orleans was fought be- 
tween the signing and the ratification of 
the Treaty of Ghent, ending the War of 
1812—because of the American victory in 
Louisiana, the treaty was promptly ratified 
by both sides. 

“Much of the significance of the Battle of 
New Orleans is found in its effect on political 
thinking. From its founding, many men 
doubted that the new United States could 
endure. We have seen that news of the 
British defeat helped to end a secession 
movement in New England. Partly because 
of the victory’s unifying effect, the United 
States endured as a republic. Its success 
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belied the prophesies of the skeptics, and its 
form of government became a model for the 
new nations of Latin America. 

“The victory meant much to the people of 
the United States as a nation. It helped 
them to forget earlicr defeats in the War of 
1812—such as Detroit, Niagara, and the burn- 
ing of Washington—and it helped them to 
feel pride in their country as a whole. This 
national feeling was shown in the following 
years by the establishment of the Second 
Bank of the United States, protective tariffs, 
increased Army appropriations, and accept- 
ance of the nationalizing opinions of Chief 
Justice John Marshall. 

“Before 1815, American leaders had 
watched with anxiety every political and 
military move in Europe. After the New 
Orleans victory they stood on their own feet.” 

(Note.—A conversation between President 
Jackson and William Allen, Member of Con- 
gress, from Ohio, quoted from White House 
secret files, gives President Jackson’s sum- 
mation of the Treaty of Ghent. This con- 
versatlon was cited during congressional 
hearings before the Committee on Military 
Affairs. “Hearing Before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, House of Representatives on 
H.R. 4820 and H.R. 4869, 1st sess., 68th Cong., 
Mar. 27, 1924," pp. 13-15.) 

Events which have led to the present 
development of Chalmette National Histor- 
ical Park may be chronologically listed: 

January 8, 1840: Maj. Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son, ex-President of the United States, visited 
New Orleans to participate in the 25th an- 
niversary ceremonies of the Battle of New 
Orleans. At that time, he laid the corner- 
stone of the monument to him in Jackson 
Square (Place D’Armes). He also visited the 
battlefield and selected the location for the 
erection of Chalmette Monument, honoring 
those who gave their lives in the battle. 

January 13, 1840: The cornerstone was laid 
for a battlefield monument. 

February 1852: The Legislature of Louisi- 
ana passed an act appropriating $5,000 for 
the purchase of a tract of land in St. Ber- 
nard Parish known as “Chalmette Plains” 
for the purpose of erecting a monument on 
the battlefield of January 8, 1815. This pur- 
chase was made in 1855 and a committee 
consisting of Newton Richards, architect; 
John Stroud, contractor; and D. D. d'Heme- 
court, surveyor, after due consideration, fixed 
the exact site for the monument, 

Following the laying of the cornerstone 
on January 13, 1840, nothing was accom- 
plished on the construction until the proj- 
ect was revived and promoted by the Jackson 
Day Monument Association and the State of 
Louisiana started work in 1855. Over a pe- 
riod of years, the monument rose to a height 
of 55 feet before work ceased because of the 
lack of funds and the approaching war. 

May 1864: The War Department established 
Chalmette National Cemetery for the Civil 
War Dead. 

1888: The Louisiana Legislature (by act 
III. No. 84, 1888) ceded the Chalmette Na- 
tional Monument property to the US. War 
Department. No work was done by the War 
Department to complete the monument from 
1888 to 1893. 

January 11, 1893: The Louisiana Society of 
the United States Daughters 1776-1812 
(U.S. D. 1776-1812) was organized; incorpo- 
rated, January 17, 1894. 

January 17, 1894: The Louisiana Legisla- 
ture placed Chalmette Monument and 
grounds under the care of U.S.D. 1776-1812. 
This was effected by act No. 6: That the 
Chalmette Monument and ground upon 
which it is located * * * sold by Pierre 
Bachelot to the State of Louisiana in act 
before Theo Guyol, notary public * * * 
Signed Murphy J. Foster, Governor.” 

The State of Louisiana gave to the U.S.D. 
1776-1812 two donations of $1,000 each. With 
these funds, the grounds were cleared; an 
iron fence and gate erected across the front 
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of the grounds; a mound bullt for the monu- 
ment and cap on top; a 21-step, iron stalr- 
Way constructed inside the monument; 
walks paved in front; a keeper's lodge built; 
new fences erected and old ones repaired; 
and the area was drained. 

July 19, 1902: At the request of the U.S.D. 
1776-1812, the responsibility for the care and 
maintenance of Chalmette Park Monument 
was transferred back to the State of Louisiana 
with the proviso that the State could com- 
plete the monument and return it to the so- 
ciety in 5 years. This was accomplished by 
legislative act No. 41. 

March 4, 1907: $25,000 was appropriated to 
complete the construction of the monument 
when the 59th Congress enacted Public Law 
263 (34 Stat. 1411). This law—which was en- 
acted largely through the efforts of W. O. 
Hart, an attorney from New Orleans, and 
Adolph Meyer, Member of Congress, of Louls- 
ana—also carried the provisions: that the 
State of Louisiana cede and transfer the 
monument property to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that the U.S. D. 1776-1812 assume 
the entire responsibility for the care and 
maintenance of the monument grounds. 

August 25, 1916: The National Park Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior was 
established by Public Law 235 (H.R. 15522), 
enacted by the 64th Congress, 1st session: 

June 16, 1919: H.R. 5918— that the Secre- 

of War be directed to investigate the 
feasibility of establishing a national military 
park on the Plains of Chalmette and to pre- 
pare plans and estimates of cost to enable 
Congress to act—was Introduced to the 60th 
Congress, Ist session, by James O'Connor, 
Member of Congress, of Louisiana, This bill 
was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

October 24, 1919: In accordance with H.R. 
5918, the Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Wil- 
Mam M. Black, directed Lt. Col. Herbert 
Deakyne, district engineer, New Orleans, to 
investigate and report on the feasibility of 
establishing s national military park on the 
Plains of Chalmette. 

November 1, 1919: Colonel Deakyne re- 
ported the project feasible and recommended. 
the acquisition of the land between Chal- 
mette Monument and the National Cemetery 
and east of the cemetery to include British 
battery positions, Pakenham headquarters, 
and the waterfront. The total aren was 
estimated at 226 acres, of which 166 acres 
would have to be purchased at an estimated 
cost of 82,000 per acre. The total cost of 
land acquisition, parking area, and the de- 


velopment of roadways was estimated at 
$500,000. 
November 1, 1919: In forwarding the 


above report, Col. Mason M. Patrick stated 
that the report and cost estimate had been 
hastily prepared and that more careful study 
was advisable. 
November 7, 1919: Col. Frederic V. Ab- 
bot, Acting Chief of Engineers, forwarded 
Colonel Deakyne's report to the Adjutant 
General, concurring with Colonel Patrick. 
April 11, 1921: H.R. 2232, which was ex- 
actly the same as H.R, 5918, was introduced 
in the 76th Congress, 1st session, by James 
O'Connor, Member of Congress, of Louisiana. 
November 21, 1921: H.R. 2232 was enacted 
as Public Law 94 by the 67th Congress. 
January 17, 1922: Brig. Gen. H. Taylor, 
Assistant Chief of Enginecrs, directed by 
Lt. Col, E. J. Dent, district engineer, New 
Orleans, to carry out the provisions of Public 
Law 94 by holding hearings to ascertain from 
interested persons their ideas of the scope of 
the project, and by preparing the necessary 
maps, work proposals, cost estimates, etc. 
March 8, 1922: Lt Col. E. IJ. Dent held a 
conference. Those present included: Lt. Col. 
E. J. Dent, district engineer; O. O. Melancon, 
US. district e s office; E. K. Ross; 
and A. B. Booth, State adjutant general. At- 
tending from Arabi, La. were: A. 8. 
Nunez, Sebastian Roy, A. P. Perrin, A. 8. 
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Livaudais, Albert Laburre, Sheriff Albert 
Estopinal, Jr., and J. C. Bourg, parish treas- 
urer. From New Orleans came: Sidney F. 
Lewis and Gervais Lombard, board of State 
engineers; Dr. W. C. Stubbs, E. L. Gladney, 
J. E. Kell, engineer, American Sugar Re- 
finery; J. Wilfred Gaidry, Col, Allison Owen, 
and Gen. J. B. Levert, sugar exchange. 

Mrs. H. D. Bruns of New Orleans, who was 
active in promoting this project for many 
Years, bad suggested taking lands north of 
the public road which were of some senti- 
Mental value, but of relatively small cash 
Value, Many at the hearing agreed with Mrs. 
Bruns. Speakers during the meeting were: 
Colonel Owen, General Booth, Messrs. Roy, 
Lombard, Livaudais; A. P. Perrin, Mr. 
Gaidry, Sheriff Estopinal, and Mr. Ross. 

Colonel Dent asked Colonel Owen to pre- 
sent the consensus of views about location 
and what the park should include. Colonel 
Owen stated that the area should include 
the sites of all principal events connected 
with the octupation by the British from 
December 23 to January 8. 

Colonel Owen said that the area should 
be bounded upstream on the line of the 
erected monument extending downstream to 
Paris Road and from the river bank to the 
40 arpent line. The area would include 
1,760 square arpents or 1,325 acres. 

It was agreed by those present that the 
area described by Colonel Owen represented 
their views. 

March 14, 1922: Colonel Dent approved 
Colonel Deakyne's proposal for the acquisi- 
tion of land (of November 1, 1919) and some 
Small additions of undeveloped lands. 

March 16, 1922: Col. H. C. Newcomer, di- 
vision engineer, concurred with Lt. Col. Dent 
and forwarded his opinion to the Chief of 
Engineers. 

March 29, 1922: Maj, Gen, Lansing H. 
Beach, the Chief of Engineers, recommended 
to the Secretary of War a survey of the site 
recommended by Colonel Owen from the 
Monument to Paris Road and from the river 
bank to the 40 arpent line with estimates of 
the cost covering both projects of the Ist 
Indorsement. 

May 1, 1922: Major General Beach directed 
Colonel Dent, the district engineer, to make a 
Survey and i 

July 13, 1923: Colonel Dent, district en- 
gineer, reported on the proposed site, sub- 
mitting a map in five sheets. The area in- 
cluded was that from the Chalmette Monu- 
ment to Paris Road and from the Mississippi 
River to the 40 arpent line, and was divided 
into the southern section of 630 acres and 
the northern section of 975 acres. The esti- 
mated cost of acquiring these 1,605 acres and 
the required Improvements was given as: 
630 acres at $5,000 

per acre (south- 

ern section)... _. 
975 acres at $600 
per acre (northern 


Roads, fencing, 
clearing (south- 


$3, 150, 000 


$3, 735, 000 


fencing, 
clearing (northern 
aana D ET San 
515, 000 


$4, 350, 000 


Coionel Dent did not give the project a 
favorable recommendation; he felt that it 
Was not feasible because of the excessive cost. 

July 17, 1923: Col. G. M. Hoffman, division 
®ugineer, concurred in the unfavorable rec- 
ommendation of Colonel Dent. 

September 4, 1923: Maj. Gen. Lansing H, 
Beach, Chief of Engineers, reported to the 
Secretary of War that interest had waned, 
Property values were high, and—although a 
Worthwhile project—the establishment of 3 
4855 was not feasible because of excessive 
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January 7, 1924: H.R. 4869—to establish a 
national military park to commemorate the 
Battle of New Orleans, to be known as the 
Chalmette National Military Park—was in- 
troduced In the 68th Congress, 1st session, by 
James O'Connor, Member of Congress, of 
Louisiana. 

This resolution called for the acquisition 
of the areas from the monument at Paris 
Road and the riverbank to the 40 arpent line 
and authorized an appropriation of 


/ $4,500,000. 


The resolution was defeated largely because 
of the unfavorable report of the Chief of 
Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lansing H. Beach. 

By the act of April 19, 1890, Congress pro- 
vided for the establishment of national mili- 
tary parks. In the years between 1890 and 
1925, communities frequently requested the 
establishment of a national park, the placing 
of a monument, tablet, or other form of rec- 
ognition for the particular area. When these 
requests were introduced as resolutions in 
Congress, an individual study had to be made 
for each one. This procedure proved unsatis- 
factory because it caused duplication of work 
which resulted in an unnecessary expendi- 
ture of funds. Moreover, the relative his- 
torical importance of the projects could not 
be adequately evaluated because historical 
comparisons with other areas had not been 
developed. 

Because of the number of increasing re- 
quests and the need to establish standard 
procedures, the Congress requested the War 
Department through the Army War College 
to make a study of the records and data per- 
taining to certain wars in which the military 
forces of the United States had been engaged. 
Excerpts of this study—dated May 28, 1925, 
submitted by Lt. Col. ©. A. Bach, cavalry, 
Chief, Historical Section, Army War College, 
and approved, June 16, 1925, by Dwight F. 
Davis, Acting Secretary of War—follow: 

“The object of the study will be the com- 
pilation of two lists of such battles arranged 
in order of priority under the following 
heads: 

“1. Those battles of such great importance 
and far-reaching effect as to warrant com- 
memoration by the establishment of national 
military parks. 

“2. Those battles sufficiently important to 
warrant commemoration by the acquisition 
of some land and the placing of a limited 
number of markers or monuments and the 
designation of the sites so obtained as na- 
tional monuments. 

“It is the view of the War Department 
that national military parks should as a gen- 
eral thing cover a comparatively large area 
of ground, probably some thousands of 
acres, and so marked and improved as to 
make them into real parks available for de- 
tailed study by military authorities, the 
battle lines and operations being clearly in- 
dicated on the ground. 

“Appropriations for monuments in which 
the National Government contributed show: 


“WAR OF 1812 


“New Orleans battlefield monument, to 
complete, United States, $25,000.” 

(Nore—This is the only battlefield listed 
for the War of 1812.) 

The policy as thus outlined by acts of 
Congress gives an appropriate scheme for the 
commemoration of the battles in which the 
military forces of the United States have 
been engaged: 

Class I: Battles worthy of commemoration 
by the establishment of national military 
parks. These should be battles of exceptional 
political and military importance and inter- 
est, whose effects were far reaching, whose 
fields are worthy of preservation for detailed 
military and historical study, and which are 
suitable to serve as memorials to the armies 
engaged, 

Class II: Battles of sufficient importance 
tò warrant the designation of their sites as 
national monuments. The action of Con- 
gress and the great difference in the impor- 
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tance of these battles give reason for the 
subdivision under this class into: 

Class Ila: Battles of such great military 
and historic interest as to warrant locating 
and indicating the battie lines of the forces 
engaged by a series of markers or tablets, 
but not necessarily by memorial monuments. 

Class IIb: Battles of sufficient historic 
interest to be worthy of some form of monu- 
ment, tablet, or marker to indicate the loca- 
tion of the battlefield. 

IT. List of battles 
1. REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
2. WAR OF 1812 

In the War of 1812 the principai actions, 
within the limits of the United States, in 
which the military forces were engaged, were 
of a defensive character. 

No battle of this war is placed in class I. 

“(a) Battle of Ila 

“Battle of New Orleans, January 18, 1815: 
The Battie of New Orleans is the best known 
of the battles of this war and more troops 
were engaged on that field than on any other. 
It was a brilliant defense by raw troops 
against the attack of a much larger force of 
highly trained troops with war experience 
and led by well-known British generals. As 
it was fought after the treaty of peace had 
been signed, though not confirmed, it had no © 
effect on the general conduct or outcome of 
the war or on the terms of the treaty of peace. 
Its immediate effect was to protect New Or- 
leans from capture and perhaps from the ex- 
perience of the National Capital. 

“In honor of this victory a monument has 
been erected: It was completed under the act 
of March 4, 1907, which appropriated $25,000 
for this purpose. In view of the char- 
acter of this battle, it is believed that the 
line of defense should be located and prop- 
erly marked; the battle is therefore listed 
in Class Ia. 

“(b) Battles of IIb 


“1. Battle of Black Rock, N.Y., December 
30, 1813. 

“2. Fort Meigs, Ohio, April 28-May 9, 1813. 

“3. Frenchtown, Mich., January 18, 1813 
and January 22, 1813. 

4. North Point, Md. (Long Log Lane), Sep- 
tember 12, 1814. 

“5. Plattsburg, N.Y., September 6-11, 1814. 

“6. Sacketts Harbor, N.Y., May 29, 1813.” 

(Norx.— Colonel Bach evidently had little 
knowledge of the Battle of New Orleans, and 
it would seem that his research was rather 
superficial. A bill should be introduced to 
change this battle to class I. It certainly 
qualifies from the criteria of political, mili- 
tary importance and far-reaching national 
effects.) 

Twenty-eight bills were introduced in the 
69th Congress, Ist session for the recognition 
and commemoration of national military 
areas. Fourteen of these were for the estab- 
lishment of national military parks, request- 
ing appropriations approximating $6 million. 
The other 14 were for smaller memorials and 
requested appropriations of a lesser amount. 

February 25, 1926: H.R. 9765—p: 
the creation of a seven-member, National 
Military Park Commission, which would 
make a study of all the battlefields of the 
various wars in which the United States and 
its colonies have been engaged, with a view 
to marking and commemorating every battle- 
field within the United States—was intro- 
duced in the 69th Congress, Ist session by 
Noble Johnson, Member of Congress of In- 
diana. 

March 11, 1926: Congressman Johnson re- 
quested Dwight F. Davis, Acting Secretary 
of War, to submit a report on H.R. 9765. 

Secretary Davis stated that H.R. 9765 was 
objectionable and unnecessary for these rea- 
sons: It created additional agencies, and it 
would cause unnecessary hearings, travel, 
and expense; moreover, the Secretary of War 
should be authorized to make studies from 
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both the military and historical points of 
view, to undertake surveys, and to compare 
and evaluate areas, reporting annually to 
Congress, etc. 

April 8, 1926: Congressman Johnson asked 
Secretary Davis to submit his views regarding 
the provisions of an acceptable law; and in 
response, Secretary Davis submitted a draft 
of H.R. 11613. 

June 11, 1926: H.R. 11613 was enacted as 
Public Law 372 by the 69th Congress, This 
law provides for an Advisory Board of three 
officers—one each, representing: the Quarter- 
master General, the Chief of Engineers, and 
the Historical Section of the Army War Col- 
lege—as advisory to the Secretary of War in 

studies of the commemoration of 
battlefields. The Board was directed to pre- 
pare a general plan of all projects, includ- 
ing the costs of surveying and carrying out 
the projects, and annually submit plans and 
a progress report through the President to 
Congress. It was specifically stated that no 
real estate could be purchased for military 
park purposes by the Government unless a 
report thereon had been made by the Secre- 
tary of War through the President to Con- 


gress. 

March 3, 1927: A congressional appropria- 
tion of $15,000 for the construction of a high- 
way from the main highway to and around 
the monument was secured by James O'Con- 
nor, Member of Congress, of Louisiana. 

In 1927, the USD. 1776—1812 requested 
that they be relieved of the responsibility of 
maintaining the Chalmette Monument and 
keeping the grounds surrounding it and that 
custody and all expenses be taken over by 
the U.S. Government. 

June 2, 1930: Public Law 293 authorized 
the Secretary of War to assume care, custody, 
and control of the Chalmette and grounds— 
taking over this responsibility and relieving 
the USD. 1776—1812. This was introduced 
in the 71st Congress, 2d session as HR. 6151 
by J. O. Fernandez, Member of Congress, of 


Louisiana, 

January 31, 1931: Public Law 869 appro- 
priated the sum of $300 for the study, inves- 
tigation, and survey for commemorating pur- 
poses, of the battlefield of Chalmette, to be 
made during the fiscal years 1931-32; this 
was introduced in the 7ist Congress by J. O. 
Fernandez, Member of Congress, of Loulsiana, 
(46 Stat, 1045). The study to be financed by 
this appropriation was recommended by the 
Advisory Board established under Public Law 
372, and the ures were in compliance 
with Public Law 372. (Doc. 27, Senate, 72d 
Cong., Ist session; read to the Committee on 
Military Affairs Dec. 19, 1931; ordered printed 
Dec. 21, 1931; signed by Patrick J. Hurley, 
Secretary of War Dec. 16, 1931, and delivered 
to the President.) 

June 10, 1933: The War Department trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior: 

Acres 
Chalmette National Cemetery original 

plat (donated to War Department by 

city of New Orleans, May 26, 1868. 

Approved by Congress and estab- 

lished as a National Cemetery Sept. 


22 13. 60 
S ts Se ee a S 3.73 
77 eS ee ae ene 17.33 
Chalmette National Monument, origi- 
bE SS A eee Pe a 18. 92 
6—A—A———————— mn Sao 33.25 


January 9, 1935: By a resolution of the 
National Defense Committee, New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, Col. Edward 8. 
Bres, chairman of the Historical Memorials 
Committee, was authorized to sponsor the 
application to the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, requesting a survey and the prepara- 
tion of a map of the Chalmette Battlefield 
on which the battle of New Orleans was 
fought January 8, 1815. In 1913, Colonel 
Bres had conducted some research concerned 
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with the coordination of the township 
corners established by the Federal surveys of 
the 1825 period. With these maps and other 
data, and with the procurement of additional 
field notes, maps and other information, he 
directed the survey and the preparation of 
a map. The project was fortunate in being 
able to secure the services of D. W. G. 
Ricketts, a surveyor of outstanding ability, 
to make the survey and prepare the map. 
He was meticulous in his studies, research, 
and field work. This comprehensive study 
and preparation of the map under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Bres made it possible to 
locate and establish on the map the bank 
line of the Mississippi River which had 
existed in 1815, but had subsequently been 
eroded, by projection from the existing 
corners and landmarks. The WPA policy 
was to bear the expense of salaries and wages 
for the work and for office space. There- 
fore, other expenses—such as enlargements, 
prints, supplies required, field notes, town- 
ship plats and reproductions—had to be 
borne by the sponsor or others; these ex- 
penses were personally assumed by Colonel 
Bres. The attest as shown on the map 
reads: 

This survey has been made, the map com- 
piled and prepared and the area monumented 
at the request and in accordance with the 
suggestions of Col. Edward S. Bres, chair- 
man, Historical Memorials Committee of the 
National Defense Committee, New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, for the purpose of 
accurately locating and delineating for per- 
petuation the battlefield area and historical 
features of the Battle of New Orleans, Janu- 
ary 8, 1815. 

“Approved: 

“EDWARD S. BRES, 
“Chairman. 

“Submitted to National Defense Commit- 
tee, New Orleans Association of Commerce, 
December 10, 1935, in accordance of authority 
of January 9, 1935. 

“EDWARD S. BRES, 
“Chairman, Historical Memorials Com- 
mittee. 


“Approved: 

“A. R. Baousseav, 
“State Project Director, WPA.” 

The need for this map was evidenced in 
the hearing conducted May 23, 1935, when a 
series of maps provided only a fragmentary 
presentation. The new map which was avall- 
able for the hearing of March 12, 1936, served 
to portray the area as of 1815 and 1936, and 
therefore, was of much assistance in the 
presentation. The map has served for basic 
use by the National Park Service in its 
studies for the restoration of the area. 
Copies are on exhibit in the Cabildo and in 
the Visitor Center of the park. 

In 1935 an allotment of #43,068.60 was 
secured from the National Park Service for 
the construction, reconditioning, and im- 
provement of roads and walks, and for 
ground improvement, a comfort station, 
water and sewerage, and building repair by J. 
O. Fernandez, Member of Congress of 
Louisiana. 

February 5, 1935: H.R. 5368—"A bill to pro- 
vide for the addition of certain lands to the 
Chalmette National Monument, etc.”—was 
introduced by J. O. Fernandez in the 74th 
Congress, lst session. 

March 14, 1935: Chairman Rene L. De 
Rouen, Member of Congress, of Louisiana, 
wrote to Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, requesting a report on H.R. 5368, 

April 26, 1935: Secretary Ickes replied: 

“This proposed legislation would authorize 
the extension of the Chalmette National 
Monument by the acquisition of lands for 
that purpose, and include the present na- 
tional monument, together with the addi- 
tions and the Chalmette National Cemetery, 
in the proposed Chalmette National Histori- 
cal Fark es 


“The purpose of changing the name of the 
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Chalmette National Monument to Chalmette 
National Historical Park is to recognize defi- 
nitely its great historical importance. 

“The authority tor the acquisition of lands 
for the inclusion in the proposed national 
historical park should be confined to such 
funds as may be secured by public or private 
donation, rather than by appropriation of 
Federal funds. I, therefore, recommend that 
tre bill be amended as follows * * * elimi- 
nate the words, ‘funds allotted and made 
available for this project by proper authar- 
ity,” and insert the words, ‘donated funds.’ 

“If amended as indicated above, I recom- 
mend that H.R. 5368 receive favorable con- 
sideration by the Congress.” 

May 23, 1935: A hearing on H.R. 5368 was 
held before the Committee on the Public 
Lands, House df Representatives, Rene L. De 
Rouen, Member of Congress, of Louisiana, 
chairman; and the amendment proposed by 
Secretary Ickes was discussed. Appearing 
and giving statements were: Joachim O. Fer- 
nandez, Member of Congress, of Louisiana; 
Paul H. Maloney, Member of Congress, of 
Louisiana; A Sidney Nunez, St. Bernard 
Parish; Mrs. Henry Dickson Bruns, president, 
Colonial Dames of Louisiana; Col. Edward 8. 
Bres, Col. Bennet A. Molter, and Mrs. O. W. 
McNeese of New Orleans. 

August 8, 1935; A hearing on H.R. 5368 was 
held before the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys of the U.S. Senate (74th Cong., 
ist sess.), Senator Robert E. Wagner, of New 
York, chairman. Appearing and giving 
statments were: Senator John Overton, of 
Louisiana; Colonel Harris, Office of Quarter- 
master General, U.S. Army; and Bennett A. 
Molter, of New Orleans. The hearing was 
called to hear the objections of Senator Over- 
ton to the amendment recommended by Sec- 
retary Ickes, and specifically to the elimina- 
tion of appropriated funds and the substitu- 
tion of “donated funds” which Secretary 
Ickes had suggested, in his letter of April 26, 
1935. Senator Key Pittman, of Nevada, was 
in favor of the bill but stated that if the 
amendment as suggested by Secretary Ickes 
was no included, and if an appropriation was 
included, the bill would not pass. On the 
other hand, if the amendment was included, 
the status as the Chalmette National His- 
torical Park would be establised and a future 
Congress might secure appropriations. With 
this idea in view, it was decided to include 
the amendment of Secretary Ickes. 

March 12, 1936: A hearing on H.R. 5368 
was held before the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, U.S. Senate (74th Cong., 
2d sess.), Senator Robert F. Wagner, chair- 
man. Appearing and giving statements were: 
Senators John H. Overton, and Rose Me- 
Connell Long, of Louisiana, Senator Nathan 
L. Bachman, of Tennessee, Congressmen J. O. 
Fernandez, and Paul H. Maloney, of Louisi- 
ana; and William C. Holmes, Esq., and Col. 
Edward S. Eres, of New Orleans. 

The general discussion centered on the 
need and desire of establishing the Chalmette 
National Park and the selection by the De- 
partment of the Interior of approximately 
200 acres for the project with the under- 
standing that the lands required be pald for 
by a Federal appropriation. Senator Overton 
suggested that the amendment proposed by 
Secretary Ickes and adopted by the House be 
changed to read, “appropriated or alloted and 
made available by proper authority.” The 
chairman closed the hearing with the state- 
ment that he would confer with the two 
Senators from Louisiana on the wording of 
the amendment. 

The final H.R. 5368 carried an appropria- 
tion of $300,000 for the acquisition of lands. 
This bill was passed by the House and the 
Senate and died by pocket veto of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In 1938 those who had sponsored H.R. 5368 
had a resolution for an ap tion of 
$300,000 to purchase lands for the park in- 
troduced in the Louisiana State Legislature. 
This bill was passed and the appropriation 
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was to be made from the general fund. This 
fund had served as the cushion for the de- 
partment of education and had been used 
only by that department. It was thought 
that if an appropriation of $300,000 was taken 
from the fund to purchase lands for the park, 
although the fund was well able to take care 
of that amount, a precedent would be estab- 
Ushed and the department of education 
might suffer in future years. For this rea- 
son, Goy. Oscar K. Allen was persuaded by 
many requests to veto the bill. 

March 3, 1939: H.R. 4742—to establish the 
Chalmette National Historical Park in the 
Memory of the soldiers who fell in the Bat- 
tle of New Orleans in the War of 1812—was 
introduced by J. O. Fernandez, Member of 
Congress of Louisiana. 

August 10, 1939: The Chalmette National 
Historical Park was established when HR. 
4742 was enacted into Public Law 368 during 
the ist session of the 76th Congress. The 
park, which was to inculde Chalmette Ceme- 
tery and the area formerly known as Chal- 
Mette Park, was designated as the Chalmette 
National Historical Park. The law provided 
that the total area of the enlarged park 
should not exceed 500 acres; that payment 
for lands should be made solely from donated 
funds; and that the administration, protec- 
tion, and development of the park should be 
by the National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. 

June 30, 1945: Chalmette National Ceme- 
tery was closed for burials. 

November 22, 1946: Gov. James H. Davis, of 
Louisiana, appointed a committee to look 
into the matter of Chalmette National His- 
torical Park and advise the State park com- 
Mission on the purchase of lands for the 
park, as provided by Act 138 of the Louisiana 
Legislature of 1946. (As reported in New 
Orleans States, Nov. 22, 1946.) 

January 27, 1947: H.R. 1324—to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interlor to acquire, by 
Purchase or condemnation, land not to ex- 
ceed the value of $200,000 for the extension 
or Chalmette National Historical Park, all 
Within the boundaries approved for the park 
by the Secretary of the Interior, February 
26, 1946—was Introduced in the goth Con- 
gresa, Ist session by F. Edward Hébert, Mem- 
ber of Congress of Louisiana. 

March 14, 1949: The New Orleans Terminal 
Co. transferred to the State park commission 
36.4 acres of land which were, in turn, trans- 
ferred to the U.S. Government on November 
28, 1949 (recorded at St. Bernard courthouse). 

In 1950: The Louisiana Legislature appro- 
Priated $100,000 to remiburse the New Or- 
leans Terminal Co. for the 36.4 acres which 
included the Beauregard House and grounds. 
This was accomplished during the adminis- 
tration of Gov. James H. Davis by the pas- 
sage of House Dill 917. 

April 8, 1952: The Henry J. Kaiser & 
Aluminum Corp. purchased 66 acres of land 
between the park property and Chalmette 
Cemetery, which comprise the battlefield area 
ot 1815, from the Southern Railway System 
Tor $66,000. 

In May 1952: H.B. 62—requesting an ap- 
Propriation of $66,000 to purchase 66 acres of 
land between the park property and Chal- 
Mette Cemetery—was sponsored by the 
Louisiana Landmarks Society and other 
Patriotic groups, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Martha G. Robinson, and was intro- 
duced in the Louisiana Legislature by George 
Tessier from New Orleans. This project had 

n substantially approved by the Associa- 
tion of Commerce and the New Orleans news- 
Papers who, overnight, became persuaded 
that the land should be sold to the Henry J. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. for the 
extension of the plant. The bill was de- 
feated. The land had already been acquired 
by the Kaiser Corp. 

June 1952: Mrs. Martha G. Robinson, presl- 
Cent, Louisiana Landmarks Society, organized 
the patriotic societies of the State in an effort 
to persuade Henry J. Kaiser to donate the 66 
acres of land to the National Park Service. 
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May 16, 1956: The National Park Service 
in its summary of objectives and program 
stated: 

“DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION PROBLEM 

“The development and interpretation of 
Chalmette National Historical Park, as 
planned by the National Park Service, re- 
quires the acquisition of tracts of land sit- 
uated between the present con- 
tained within the park. This land, owned 
primarily by the Kaiser Co., contains approx- 
imately 65 acres. If this cannot be done, the 
proposed plan must be abandoned and the 
area made a memorial only. Every effort will 
be made to acquire the land.” 

July 3, 1956: Dr. Edward C. Morse and Ma]. 
Gen. Edward S. Bres discussed with Mr. Rich- 
ard E. Parsons, British Embassy, the erection 
in Chalmette National Historical Park of a 
memorial to the British who lose their lives 
in the Battle of New Orleans. Dr. Morse, who 
was married to the former Miss Alice Beaure- 
gard, had heard that the British Government 
would be interested and arranged for the con- 
ference, The Beauregard Home, which was 
then being restored on the battlefield, was 
Miss Beauregard’s birthplace. Mr. Parsons 
was apparently interested in investigating 
the project of locating the gravesite and 
erecting a monument, but stated that the 
British Government had no funds for the 
undertaking. Mr, Parsons also stated that he 
would write to Mr. D. V. Lawford, British 
Consulate General in New Orleans, and asked 
General Bres to confer with Mr. Lawford on 
his next trip to New Orleans. Later, Mr. 
Parsous received the map of the battlefield 
area compiled. by General Bres. 

March 18, 1957: A telegram from Mrs. 
Martha G. Robinson said that the St. Bernard 
Polite Jury planned to build a sewage dis- 
posal plant in the battlefield area. 

March 19, 1957: Mr. E. T. Scoyan, associate 
director, NPS, sent three prints of the map 
of Chalmette National Historical Park, show- 
ing the proposed restoration, to General Bres. 
At the same time, Mr. Scoyan stated that the 
policy of the National Park Service was re- 
strictive regarding plaques and asked that 
any plins for memorials to the British be 
checked with the Park Service. 

April 2, 1957: General Bres conferred with 
Mr. D. L. Benest, British Embassy. Mr, Ben- 
est said he was in consultation with the 
British Consulate In New Orleans about the 
best way to procced with the memorial proj- 
ect. Later, additional maps were sent to Mr. 
Benest. 

April 27, 1957: Mr. D. L. Benest, British 
Embassy, wrote to General Bres, saying that 
he had heard from the Consul General in 
New Orlenns and asking that General Bres 
contact Mr. Lawford when in New Orleans. 

May 15, 1957: General Bres visited Chal- 
mette National Historical Park and discussed 
with Lyle K. Linch, superintendent, and 
Frank L. Ahern, chief safety engineer, NPS, 
the proposed improvements, etc. General 
Bres later conferred with R. G. Dundas, Brit- 
ish Consulate General, who was interested 
but indefinite. Mr. Dundas was informed 
that General Bres would confer with Mr. Con- 
rad L. Wirth, Director, NPS, on his return 
to Washington and advise him about de- 
tails, etc. 

May 23. 1957: Mr. D. L. Benest, British 
Embassy, telephoned General Bres to say that 
both he and Mr, Dundas were interested 
and optimistic regarding the memorial for 
the British dead. Mr, Benest was advised 
that formal sketches would be submitted to 
him. 


May 29, 1957: The Kalser Corp. agreed to 
sell 114 acres of land on the river end of the 
Fazendville Road to the St. Bernard Police 
Jury for the construction of a sewage dis- 
posal plant. x 

June 10, 1957: Concurrent Resolution No. 
59— That the State take necessary steps 
to acquire 66 acres of land on the designated 
site of the Battle of New Orleans“ 
was passed by the Louisiana Legislature. 
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June 25, 1957: General Bres conferred with 
officials of the National Park Service, Dur- 
ing this conference it was stated that Mis- 
sion 66 had been adopted and that the de- 
talled development of the park was out- 
lined therein. It was stated that funds were 
available for the completion of the project 
if and when the required area, being the 
absolute minimum that would be considered, 
for the park was secured. The area desig- 
nated was that between the present park and 
the National z 

Mission 66, concelyed by Conrad L, Wirth, 
Director, to celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
the National Park Service, had as its ob- 
jective the completion of all parks, monu- 
ments, and other areas of the National Park 
Service program by August 25, 1966. 

The announcement of Mission 66 had been 
made at a staff meeting on February 8, 1955, 
and was immediately set into motion by a 
directive of February 18, 1955, to all fileld 
offices requesting suggestions and recommen- 
dations for the ultimate completion of the 
project, It was directed that imagination 
and vision were to be used in making the 
8 which had to be submitted by March 
10, 1955. 

August 2, 1957: Congressman Hate BOGGS, 
of Louisiana, sent General Bres a copy of a 
letter that he had received from William 
Marks, vice president of the Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Corp. This letter, ad- 
dressed to Roger Ernst, Assistant Secretary, 
Department of the Interior, stated that the 
corporation had made avallable to the sew- 
age district 144 acres of land for sewage treat- 
ment plant and that it could not sell or do- 
nate 66 acres of land as requested for the 
park. However, the com would be will- 
ing to exchange the 66-acre tract for other 
suitable riverfront property in the vicinity 
of its plant. 

October 14, 1957: General Bres conferred 
with NPS Assistant Directors Hillory A. Tol- 
son and Jackson E. Price regarding the status 
of the development of the park. During this 
conference, it was announced that Messers, 
Price, Diederich, and Cox would visit the 
park and that on October 28, 1957, they 
would confer with General Fleming and 
E. M. Roy about a possible trade of lands with 
the Kalser Corp. 

October 24, 1957: A conference was held in 
the office of E. T. Scoyan, Associate Director, 
NPS. Other National Park Service officials 
attending were: Director, Conrad L, Wirth; 
Assistant Directors, Tolson and Price; plan- 
ning, Diederich; historians, Lee and Kahler; 
and Regional Director, Elbert Cox. Mrs. 
Martha G. Robinson and Gen. Edward S, 
Bres also attended. There was a general 
discussion of the park and the possible trade 
of lands with the Kaiser Corp. 

March 20, 1958: NHP-CHAL drawing No. 
7008, showing the boundaries as approved by 
Secretary of the Interior, Fred A. Seaton, 
was officially pursuant to the act 
of August 10, 1939. The official boundaries 
were declared to Include the land from the 
cemetery to the eastern boundary of the 
present park. 

April 15, 1958: H.R. 11910—to authorize 
the acquisition of lands for Chalmette Na- 
tional Historical Park to provide for the en- 
largment of the cemetery, etc.—was intro- 
duced in the 85th Congress, 2d session by 
Congressman F. Epwarp HÉBERT, of Louisiana. 

(Norx.— This would provide for the pur- 
chase of lands to tr with the Kaiser Corp.) 

May 18, 1958: The visitor center (Rene 
Beauregard home) was formally opened. 

In 1958 the booklet, “Chalmette National 
Historical Park,” by J. Fred Routh, was pub- 
lished as National Park Historical Handbook, 
series No. 29, W: D.C. 

January 7, 1959: H.R, 790, which was es- 
sentially the same as H.R. 11910, was intro- 
duced by F. Epwarp HésrRT. The Superin- 
tendent of Chalmette National Historical 
Park, Lyle K. Linch, stated that this bill had 
ere approved by the Department of the In- 

or. 
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April 8, 1959: A letter from Chad F. Cal- 
houn, vice president, Kaiser Corp., addressed 
to Conrad L. Wirth, Director, National Park 
Service, Officially advised of the proposed 
donation of 66 acres to the park. That same 
day, F. Enwarp Hur telephoned Mrs. Mar- 
tha G. Robinson to let her know that the 
donation had been officially proposed. 

April 27, 1959: Mrs. Martha G. Robinson 
wrote to General Bres, saying that he had 
been the first to suggest a sesquicentennial 
celebration for 1965 and that action toward 
the planning of the celebration should be 
undertaken immediately. 

April 6, 1960: General Bres discussed the 
possible contour survey of the Chalmette bat- 
tlefield area with New Orleans District En- 
gineering officials and was advised that the 
survey could be made. 

June 24, 1960: General Bres conferred at 
great length with Herbert E. Kahler, Chief 
Historian, National Park Service and Assist- 
ant Director, Jackson Price about the joint 
resolution to be introduced in Congress for 
the sesquicentennial, Mr. Price said that he 
would be sending General Bres laws on the 
other celebrations that had been held in the 


past. 
July 21, 1960: General Bres forwarded sug- 
for the sequicentennial planning 
to Elbert Cox, Regional Director, southeast 
region, National Park Service. 

August 29, 1960: General Bres discussed 
with Bob Hunter, Administrative Assistant 
to Senator Long, a request to be made to the 
National Park Service for the preparation of 
a joint bill for the sesquicentennial that 
would be introduced by Senator Long and 

HÉBERT. - 

September 1, 1960: In a letter to General 
Bres, Elbert Cox stated that he would have 
the draft of the bill prepared by the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

September 19, 1960: The Kaiser Corp., an- 
nounced the donation of lands for the park, 
and the ceremonies of transfer were held in 
the office of George W. Abbot, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Chad F. Calhoun, 
vice president, acted for the Kaiser Corp. and 
General Bres represented Senators ELLENDER 
and Lone at the ceremony. The first dona- 
tion was 13% acres—the remainder to be 
given yearly. 

Following the ceremony of donation, Gen- 
eral Bres remained and conferred with Sec- 
retary Abbot and Mssrs, Scoyan and Price of 
the National Park Service about the early 
development of the project. 

October 17, 1960: A letter from Assistant 
Secretary George W. Abbot to Senator LONG 
stated that the project would cost $187,000 
and that hopefully, it would be completed 
by December 1964, The letter also stated 
that the development would keep pace with 
land acquisition and the availability of 
funds. 

October 19, 1960: A letter from Chalmette 
National Historical Park, superintendent, to 
General Bres mentioned a rumor about en- 
larging Highway No. 39 (the Arabi to Paris 
road) to six lanes. The letter also said the 
Highway No. 39 is 225 feet from the park's 
north right-of-way line. Mr. Linch men- 
tioned that railroad traffic on the Louisiana 
Southern Rallroad is six large trains daily 
and that one track carries a train, with no 
passenger service or definite schedule, to 
Violet, La. x 

October 26, 1960: Because of his extreme 
concern about the delays on the Chalmette 
battlefield reconstruction project, General 
Bres wrote to Mrs. Martha G. Robinson and 
to Senators ELLENDER and LONG. 

October 27, 1960: General Bres talked with 
Mssrs. Price and Kahler by telephone. Later, 
Mr. Rogers Young telephoned General Bres 
to say that the Park Service had contracted 
for the casting of fortifications for a sum of 
$10,600. Superintendent Linch advised that 
the present trend of visitors would exceed 
500,000 by the end of 1960. 


“stated that the approved drawing 
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(Nore.—In 1963, it was 518,000.) 

November 8, 1960: Mr. E. T. Scoyan, Acting 
Director, NPS, forwarded to General Bres the 
drafts of the bills pertaining to the other ses- 
quicentennial celebrations that he had re- 
quested. It was stated that this preparation 
carried no commitment. The drafts were 
patterned on the Jamestown law. 

November 14, 1960; General Bres forwarded 
to Senator RUSSELL B. Lone and Congress- 
man F. Epwarp Hivrrt, of Louisiana, the 
copies of the drafts of bills that he had re- 
celved from Mr. Scoyan; and General Bres 
suggested that a joint bill, sponsored by Sen- 
ators ELLENDER and Lone and by Congress- 
men Héprrt and Bocas, be introduced. 

November 21, 1960: General Bres was ad- 
vised by Senator LONG and Congressman 
HéserT that the drafts of the bills had been 
received and that a bill for the Battle of 
New Orleans Sesquicentennial was being pre- 
pared for introduction in the next session. 

November 25, 1960: Senator Lono was ad- 
vised by George W. Abbot, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, that General Bres had 
been in touch with the National Park Serv- 
ice by telephone and that General Bres had 
been informed that the Interior records in- 
dicate that the restoration of the mud ram- 
part was completed in June 1958 and that 
cannons for the rampart were included in 
the cost estimate given in Mr, Abbot's letter 
of October 17. 

February 3, 1961: A letter from John A. 
Carver, Assistant Secretary, Department of 
the Interior, advised Senator Lonc, that in 
1958, a sample ditch, 400 feet long had been 
constructed; and in the opinion of the In- 
terior Department, it was thought that this 
sample ditch, with the addition of two or 
more cannons, would answer the request for 
the restoration of the mud rampart. On 
February 24, General Bres received a similar 
letter from Mr. Scoyan. 

February 17, 1961: Replying to an inquiry 
from Mr. Cox, General Bres advised Mr. Cox 
that Senator Lona and Con an HÉBERT 
would confer on the sesquicentennial bill on 
February 21, 

February 20, 1961; Congressman HÉBERT 
advised General Bres that he would intro- 
duce the sesquicentennial bill. 

February 27, 1961: General Bres gave de- 
talled reasons to Senators ELLENDER and LONG 
and to Mr. E. T. Scoyan of the National Park 
Service why the plan of Assistant Secretary 
Carver was unsatisfactory. 

February 27, 1961: House Joint Resolution 
261—to establish a Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission for the Battle of New Orleans—was 
introduced in the 87th Congress, Ist session, 
by Congressman F. Epwarn HÉBERT, of 
Louisiana, 

March 1, 1961: General Bres received a joint 
letter from Senators ELLENDER and Lone and 
Congressmen Hénert and Bocas stating that 
the Secretary of the Interior had been re- 
quested to reconsider the plan and reproduce 
the total line of defense of 2,500 feet. 

March 2, 1961: Senate Joint Resolution 60— 
to establish the Battle of New Orleans Sesqui- 
centennial Commission—was introduced by 
Senator Lono, for himself and Senator 
ELLENDER, in the 87th Congress, Ist session. 

March 15, 1961: Mr. Scoyan advised Sena- 
tors ELLENDER and Lone and Congressmen 
Hésert and Bocos that a review of the plans 
was being made, with special attention to 
the reasons detailed by General Bres. 

May 31, 1961: General Bres was advised by 
Senators ELLENDER and Lone and Congress- 
men HÉBERT and Boccs of the proposed study 
and amended plan. 

July 25, 1961: A letter from Hiliory A. Tol- 
son, Assistant Director, NPS, to Seng tor LONG 
NHP- 
CHAL 3012A should be examined by his 
constituent, General Bres, and suggested a 
conference with Elbert Cox, regional director, 
southeast region, for that purpose. 

August 3, 1961: A conference was held in 
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Senator Lona's office. Attending were: Elbert 
Cox, General Bres, Mario J. Fellom from 
Senator ELLENDER'S office, Richard Dashbach 
from Senator Lord's office, and Pen Wilson 
from Congressman Hésert’'s office. Mr. Cox 
agreed to construct 2,000 feet of mud ram- 
part, 400 feet of a double log wall, gun 
emplacements, etc. 

August 16, 1961: The details of the Au- 
gust 3 conference were explained in two let- 
ters to General Bres from Elbert Cox. 

September 8, 1961: A proposed plan to de- 
velop the land donated by the Kaiser Corp., 
was outlined in a letter from Elbert Cox to 
General Bres. 

September 27, 1961: General Bres wrote 
Elbert Cox regarding details of recon- 
struction. 

November 10, 1961: General Bres sent ex- 
cerpts from the reports of Vincent Nolte and 
Major Latour to Elbert Cox. 

February 27, 1962: House Joint Resolution 
643—to acquire the Fazendville property— 
was introduced in the 87th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion by F. FUW and HÉBERT, of Louisiana, This 
resolution was later included in H.R. 261. 

April 11, 1962: Conrad L. Wirth, Director. 
National Park Service, sent a cost estimate 
of $50,000 to cover operating expenses for the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration to Senator 
ALAN BIBLE, chairr-an of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Public Lands (Interior and In- 
sular Affairs). This estimate was in response 
to a request by the committee. 

April 12, 1962: Congressman HÉBERT, of 
Louisiana, and General Bres appeared before 
the House Judiclary Committee in support 
of H.R. 643. Congressman Joun H, Ray, of 
New York, opposed the bill, saying that it was 
a “local affair.” 

Later that day, Senator Brie was advised 
that the letter and estimate sent by Mr. 
Wirth were withdrawn because of Congress- 
man Hé&pert’s testimony that the entire cele- 
bration expense would be borne by private 
donation. 

April 16, 1962: Congressman Hésenr re- 
ceived a letter from George W. Weingart, Jr., 
1524 Harmony Street, New Orleans, starting 
that Mr. Weingart's ancestor Juan Cueras, 
who had been a resident of Cat Island, de- 
layed the British ships carrying Marines to 
support General Pakenham by withholding 
information and refusing to reveal the loca- 
tion of Rigolets, Cueras was placed in irons 
by the British and later rewarded by Presi- 
dent Jackson when he was given Cat Island 
for his heroic deed. 

May 3, 1962: A letter from F. EDwann HÉ- 
BERT. to Mrs, Martha G. Robinson stated that 
a request for an appropriation of Federal 
funds would be fatal in the passage of leg- 
islation for the Sesquicentennial Celebration. 
Congressman Hésrrt said that funds must 
be obtained through public contributions. 

May 17, 1962: Senate Joint Resolution 60 
was passed by the Senate, with the amend- 
ment that all expenditures of the Commis- 
sion would be made from donated funds. 

September 4, 1962: Senate Joint Resolution 
60 was passed by the House. 

September 25, 1962: Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 60 was enacted as Public Law 87-759 by 
Congress and was sent to the President to be 
signed. 

October 9, 1962: The Battle of New Or- 
leans Sesquicentennial Celebration Commis- 
sion was officially created when the President 
signed Public Law 87-759, which had been 
passed by the 87th Congress. 

Shortly thereafter, the President of the 
Senate appointed the following senatorial 
Members to the Commission: ALLEN J. EL- 
LENDER and RusseELL B. Lona from Louisiana, 
JOHN SHERMAN Cooper and THRUSTON B. 
Morton from Kentucky, JAMES O. EASTLAND 
and JoHN Srennis from Mississippi, and 
ALBERT. Gore and Estes Kefauver from Ten- 
nessee: and the Speaker of the House ap- 
pointed the following congressional Mem- 
bers; F. Epwarp Hisrrt and Hate Bocos from 
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Louisiana, Wax H. Natcuer and Eugene 
Siler from Kentucky, WuLram M. COLMER 
and THOMAS G. ADERNETEY from Mississippi, 
and ROBERT A. Evxnrrr and James H. QUIL- 
LEN from Tennessee. 

February 28, 1963: President Kennedy ap- 
Pointed Maj. Gen. Edward S. Bres as Chair- 
man of the Commission and the following as 
members of the Commission: Robert E. Le- 
Corgne, Jr., Raphael H. Morvant, Mrs. Martha 
G. Robinson, Bdwin M. Roy, and Hugh M. 
Wilkinson of New Orleans and Conrad L. 
Wirth, Director, National Park Service. 

May 17, 1963: A letter to General Bres from 
Elbert Cox suggested a meeting to resolve 
reconstruction and development details. 
Enclosed with the letter was a report on the 
Jackson line by James Holland, Regional 

southeast region, NPS. 

May 18, 1963: General Bres was advised by 
& letter from Elbert Cox that Battery 8 was to 
be included in the restoration of fortifica- 
tions. Mr. Cox had also enclosed a review 
by former park historian, Milton E. Thomp- 
son. 


March 26, 1963: General Bres wrote to El- 
bert Cox concerning the “Ritchie report.” 

October 11, 1983: A conference was held in 
the office of Mr. Herbert E. Kahler, Chief, 
Division of and Archeology, NPS, to 
finalize the design of the cotton bales for the 
battery emplacements in the line of forti- 
fications. Elbert Cox, regional director, 
southeast region, NPS, and General Bres were 
Also present, Because there was some dif- 
ficulty in reaching a decision about the in- 

tion of the Latour and Vincent Nolte 
statements. Mr. Harold Peterson, staff his- 
torian, NPS, was invited to join the discus- 
Sion. Mr. Peterson, who reads both Ger- 
man and French, was asked to make inter- 
Pretations from the original works of Nolte 
and Latour, since there was a possibility that 
the meaning could have been distorted dur- 
ing the translation into English. 

October 29, 1963: A series of discussions 
between Mr. Peterson and General Bres re- 
sulted in a complete and satisfactory under- 
Standing of the use of cotton bales and the 
design of the gun platforms in General Jack- 
Son's line, and Mr. Peterson submitted his 
technical study which was approved by Mr. 
Kahler 


December 2. 1963: Elbert Cox sent Gen- 


Study by Harold L. Peterson and stated that 
Mr. Peterson's study would be used as the 
lanning document for the restoration 
Of the batteries at Chalmette. 
March 27, 1964: General Bres wrote Elbert 
_Oox regarding the location of Tour Road. 
March 30, 1964: General Bres wrote to 
Eibert Cox seeking information about the lo- 
Cation of the burial site of the British dead. 


saying that he hoped to get the work 
Under contract as soon as funds became 
available. 

April 27, 1904: A letter from General Bres 
to Elbert Cox complained of delay and the 
possibility of not completing the reconstruc- 
tion in time for the celebration. Copies of 
this letter were sent to Senators ELLENDER 
and Lowo and Congressmen Héserr and 
nae requesting the assistance of the legis- 

May 6, 1964: Bob Hunter from Senator 

NG's office called General Bres to say that 
A. Clark Stratton, Associate Director, NPS, 
had called Senator Lono's office to arrange a 
conference about the completion of the Chal- 
mette Park reconstruction. Mr. 
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from other projects; that bids would be re- 
quested June 12; contracts would be awarded 
July 12; and fortifications and landscaping 
would be completed by October 20, 1964. 
General Bres advised Mr. Hunter that no con- 
ference would be necessary since this sched- 
ule was satisfactory. 

May 8, 1964: General Bres was called in to 
discuss the reconstruction of Chalmette with 
William C. Everhart, Chief, Division of In- 
terpretation and Visitor Services, NPS. Mr. 
Everhart said that he had reviewed the files 
and was embarrassed to find that Chalmette 
had been so neglected, but that the work 
would be completed in October. 

May 12, 1964: Mr, Stratton submitted the 
program for the reconstruction of the Chal- 
motte fortifications to Senator LONG. 

May 12, 1964: Mr. Everhart asked Gen- 
eral Bres to attend a conference with Donald 
Nutt, Coordination Architect, from Philadel- 
phia; Lee Wallace, Eastern Museum Labora- 
tory; and Kenneth Anderson, Acting Chief 
Architect, NPS. The interpretation of the 
design was discussed and mutually agreed 


upon. 

May 13, 1964: A conference was held to dis- 
cuss the roads and walks for the park. At- 
tending were: Mr. Nutt; Mr. Wallace; Mr. 
Anderson; General Bres; Henry Stengel, land- 
scape architect; and Ben L. Breeze, chief of 
design and construction. 

May 19, 1964: Elbert Cox replied to Gen- 
eral Bres’ letter of April 27. Mr. Cox stated 
that he had been absent from his office, and 
in his letter of April 9, he should have writ- 
ten, “We expect to get the work under con- 
tract,” Instead of, “We hope.“ It was 
fortunate that, in Mr. Cox’ absence, prompt 
action had been taken thus assuring the 
completion of the battlefield reconstruction 
by November 1964. 

June 29, 1964: The Department of the 
Interior awarded the contract for the recon- 
struction of the mud embankment for Chal- 
mette National Historical Park in the amount 
of $49,692. 

With this award of the first contract for 
the program, the reconstruction of the bat- 
tlefield in time for the 1965 celebration be- 
came assured. 

Since September 19, 1960, with the first 
donation of land by the Kaiser Corp., the 
reconstruction of the battlefield has been 
greatly assisted by the officlals of the Na- 
tional Park Service. Particularly helpful 
were: Herbert E. Kahler, Chief, Division of 
History and Archeology Studies; Elbert Cox, 
regional director, southeast region; Harold 
L. Peterson, staf historlan—and since May 
1964, William C. Everhart, Chief, Division of 
Interpretation and Visitor Services, who ac- 
celerated the awarding of the construction 
contracts to assure completion by November 
1964. 

Much credit is due to the superintendent 
of Chalmette National Historical Park, Lyle 
K. Linch, for his efficient and enthusiastic 
development of the park, especially since the 
opening of the visitor center. The features 
of the park that he has stressed have in- 
creased the number of visitors from 53,543 
in 1955 to over 519,000 in 1963, With the 
completion of the present program, the num- 
ber of visitors will constantly increase. 

The planning, development, and recon- 
struction of the park, now nearing comple- 
tion, could not have been accomplished with- 
out the support of Senators ALLEN J, ELLEN- 
DER and Russxrz. B. Lone and Con 
F. Epwarp Hépert and Hate Boccs, who were 
always firm and prompt in supporting pres- 
entations to governmental agencies. The 
staff members of Senator Lono’s office—Rob- 


prepared 
and sọ loyally followed through on joint 
presentations, were of incalcuable assistance. 
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Harvest of Sham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, the State of California's agricul- 
tural industry is approaching a seyere 
crisis—a crisis which could amount to a 
ee gae of a billion dollar loss in 
1965. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, whose membership is composed of 
commercial and industrial firms doing 
business throughout the entire south- 
ern California area, has published a front 
page editorial in its weekly publication, 
Southern California Business, outlining 
the problem faced by our agricultural in- 
dustry, its title Harvest of Sham,” 
ai appeared in the March 8, 1965, 

ue. 

To better acquaint Members of Con- 
gress with the grave situation in Cali- 
fornia, I submit for the Recorp, Harvest 
of Sham”: 


HARVEST or SHAM 


California growers of fruits and vegetables 
requiring stoop labor for harvest and pre- 
harvest have recently joined a select group 
of farmers across the Nation who are no 
longer considered by the Federal Government 
competent to make basic management deci- 
sions. 

On Saturday, December 19, Secretary of 
Labor Willard Wirts announced regulations 
governing the use of foreign contract workers 
to do temporary agricultural work under 
Public Law 414, the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

‘These regulations were set forth in antici- 
pation of the end of the bracero program 
which did, in fact pass out of existence on 
December 31. The Secretary's regulations 
covered housing, transportation costs, work 
guarantees, written contracts, and wages. 

Since that time, California growers and 
anyone else who cared to watch have wit- 
nessed the most blatant examples of petti- 
foggery and harassment displayed by bu- 
reaucratic agencies, both State and national, 
in quite some time. 

AN INDEPENDENT INDUSTRY 


Let us point out that before this “bracero” 
dispute came up, California for many years 
was the Nation's leading agricultural State. 
“Soll banks” and other devices for Govern- 
ment subsidy which so riddled farm areas 
in other States were practically nonexistent 
here, California farmers produced more 
quality items, sold them at an equitable price, 
and in general paid their fieldworkers high- 
er wages than any other State. 

But what has appeared to be an efficient 
agricultural complex is being doomed by 
individuals and groups which at best are 
misinformed and at worst are motivated by 
special interests, 


Under Public Law 78, which completely 
and equitably covered the bracero program, 


which must be paid to foreign contract 
work and domestic workers alike. 
Apparently the Secretary assumes that he 
has the same rights under Public Law 414 
if it should be implemented for States which 
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had previously had used Mexican national 
workers. 

Since the first of the year employment of- 
fered to domestic workers must provide for 
wage payment rates “which are no less than 
the applicable amount on schedule B for the 
State in which the work is being performed, 
except that with the prevailing rate for the 
crop activity in the area is higher, then the 


hourly earnings at least equivalent to the 

prescribed hourly rates and in no event shall 

the worker be paid less than the prescribed 

hourly rate,” according to the regulation. 
THE “RICH” CALIFORNIA FARMER 


Effective April 1, California agriculture will 
be forced to pay $1.40 per hour as a minimum 
wage, regardless of the quailty of work per- 
formed by an individual. 

Our neighboring State, Arizona, which 
competes with California in the production 
of citrus, grapes, cabbage, melons, and let- 
tuce, will pay $1.25 per hour. 

Florida, which is a major competitor in 
avocadoes, all types of citrus except lemons, 
lima beans, snap beans, cabbage, melons, cel- 
ery, lettuce, and tomatoes, almost all of 
which compete directly with California for 
the early spring, late fall, and winter mar- 
kets, will have to pay a wage rate of only 
$1.15. 

The list continues with Michigan, $1.25; 
Texas, $1.15; and Virginia, $1.15. 

These different rates openly discriminate 
against California agricultural products. 

In defense of such flamboyant discrimina- 
tion, the Office of the Secretary claims that 
the method determining the rates is based 
on the cost of living and standard of living 
in given States. 

If California agriculture is to continue to 
produce fruits and vegetables at competitive 
prices, which it must do to survive and if 
the State’s large canning and food processing 
industries are to survive, it must not be com- 
pelled to pay higher wage rates than other 
States, 

However, the new regulations as estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Labor do not allow 
competitive wage rates. 

In the past, California farmers have met 
many challenges, and with new technology 
developed by the local agricultural experi- 
ment stations and research lists, they 
have been able to compete favorably with 
other States and nations. 

At the present time, California is produc- 
ing 43 percent of the entire Nation's supply 
of fruits and vegetables. 

However, if high wage rates and other 
meddling by the Secretary of Labor result in 
California agricultural products no longer 
being comparable in price with products of 
other States, it could mean the end of agri- 
culture and related industries, severely af- 
fecting the economy of our entire State. 

Since January 1, the cost of harvesting our 
crops has risen considerably, and in some 
cases has doubled. In addition, the supply 
of some crops and their quality have been 
greatly reduced as a result of inexperienced 
and unqualified labor, 

Trucks which once hauled lemons from 
the orchards to packing plants now stand 
idle in parking lots. In the San Joaquin 
Valley one cannery has already discontinued 
its tomato canning operations, which will 
ris in a $2 million loss to that commu- 
nity. 

This is only the beginning, for the peak de- 
mand for supplemental labor will not occur 
until summer and fall of this year. Since 
many businesses, and persons once employed 
in agricultural related industries are now 
suffering, what will happen during the peak 
season? 

We find it amazing that attacks on Cali- 
fornia’s largest economic bloc have met until 
recently with only halfhearted resistance 
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from State agencies and no resistance from 
the business community. 

Those of us who do not fight for Califor- 
nia agriculture, who are blinded by false re- 
ports of bracero exploitation, who believe 
that inexperienced and lackadaisical domes- 
tics can truly do an adequate harvesting 
task, or who realize the dangers but expect 
someone else to become informed and do 
the fighting, will deserve the higher prices, 
higher taxes and huge wave of unemploy- 
ment to come. 


Office of Community Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished columnist, Arthur Krock, 
of the New York Times, has offered some 
very salient and noteworthy comment 
concerning the administration’s recent 
message on the cities. 

As Mr. Krock so astutely points out, 
the objectives of the administration’s 
message are admirable. But this vast 
proposal for the improvement of urban 
living would require a great increase in 
the powers of the Central Government 
over State and local governments. 

I believe the Republican bill for crea- 
tion of an Office of Community Develop- 
ment in the Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident is a much more practical and palat- 
able means for assisting our burgeoning 
urban-suburban centers. I believe this 
proposal, of which I am a sponsor, will 
serve to eliminate the problems which 
Mr. Krock refers to in his column of 
March 5, 1965. 

Basically, the bill for establishment 
of an Office of Community Development, 
provides for a catalytic agent to coordi- 
nate existing Federal programs operat- 
ing in the areas of housing, transporta- 
tion, air and water pollution, juvenile 
delinquency, education, and others. The 
Republican proposal does not authorize 
control by the Federal Government, nor 
does it recommend the spending of mil- 
lions of dollars to do the job for the 
cities and suburbs. The Republican 
measure would require a thorough study 
of the 60 or so Federal programs in op- 
eration today, with a report being made 
to the President on changes and/or re- 
organization which may be affected in 
order to improve the programing. Sim- 
ply, the Republican proposal requires 
that we stop for a moment to determine 
where we are headed. It then proposes 
that we proceed in a direction of helping 
the metropolitan centers to help them- 
selves. 

The Republican proposal for creation 
of an Office of Community Development 
is a positive, moderate approach to help- 
ing solve the many problems of the Na- 
tion’s metropolitan centers. This pro- 
posal, I am sure, would avoid some of 
the pitfalls of Federal control which Mr. 
Krock so eloquetly discusses. Further- 
more, the Republican proposal would not 
stifle local community initiative and in- 
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centive to solve their local problems 
at the local level. 

I include Mr. Krock’s column in the 
Recorp so that my colleagues and the 
American people may examine it fully. 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, 
Mar. 5, 1965] 

CITtes WOULD YIELD TO FEDERAL CONTROL 

(By Arthur Krock, New York Times Service) 


WaASHINGTON.—The objectives of President 
Johnson's “cities” message, like previous 
statements of his activist vision of the Great 
Society, are desirable and admirable. 

But also like the others, his program for 
the improvement of urban living requires & 
vast increase in the already vast powers of 
the Central Government to mold American 
civilization into a uniform pattern of its 
choice by giving and withholding the money 
it collects from the people of the States and 
local communities. 

This is plainly foreshadowed throughout 
the message. For example, after asserting 
that the Federal Government “cannot and 
should not” enforce its solutions of urban 
problems on dissenting communities, the 
President proposed the very means by which 
this enforcement would become implicit. 

“We can offer incentives,” he said, “to met- 
ropolitan area p and cooperation.” 
And these incentives, ranging from grants of 
money to the supply of trained personnel. 
have proved themselves to be the most ef- 
fective persuaders on local government to 
cede its responsibilities to Washington. 

It is true, as the President told Congress, 
that most local governments are hampered 
by “inadequate resources, limited authority, 
too few trained people and often too little 
public support.” But the deficiencies have 
risen in proportion to the steady rate at 
which the Central Government has absorbed 
these local resources. 

The flow of all these to the executive de- 
partments in Washington and their regional 
offices is certain to be augmented by the 
President's proposal to add still another 
a Department of Housing and Public Deyel- 
opment. 

The six executive agencies now separately 
concerned with housing and other aspects of 
urban renewal, rehabilitation and develop- 
ment already have great influence over the 
policy decisions of private enterprise in their 
field. Merged—and, of course, enlarged by 
more units—under a representative operating 
at “the highest level and front rank of GOY- 
ernment” (the Cabinet) this influence will 
inevitably move toward control in its operat- 
ing areas. 

If Congress legislates the President's pro- 
gram, the Secretary of Housing and Public 
Development will have the power to give or 
withhold the following incentives on his de- 
termination whether local projecta are con- 
sistent with his concept of what comprehen- 
sive, areawide planning for future growth in 
a national pattern should be. 

Matching grants to local governments 
building new basic community facilities. 

Paying the 5-year interest on loans made 
by local government to construct these fa- 
cilities. 

Federally insured private loans to finance 
the acquisition and development by State 
and local authorities of new land for entire 
new communities and planned subdivisions. 

Supervision over the drafting of urban 
building codes that will be uniform across 
the country. 

Fixing standards for private builders, to 
the end that suburban housing will henoe- 
forth be economically feasible and livable 
for all, regardless of thelr earning capacity- 
This goal is to be advanced by provision of 
direct (Federal) payment of a portion of 
the rent of needy individuals and families. 
whatever may be the deficiencies of char- 
acter that account for the need, 
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There is much more of the welfare state 
Concept in the President's program which, 
when, if, and as legislated, will be directed 
by an additional member of the Cabinet. 
But no further citation is required to illus- 
trate the scope of its federalism than this: 

A temporary national commission would 
draw up a blueprint by which even the zon- 
ing systems of metropolitan areas would be 
imposed on inhabitants and officials accord- 
ing to the political, social, and economic con- 
siderations prevalent in Washington. 

The President supplied no cost figures for 
these increases in the functions and powers 
of the Central Government. 


Montana Inter-Tribal Policy Board 
Resolution l 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am most pleased that the Montana 
Inter-Tribal Policy Board has joined the 
many thousands of veterans and their 
families and the people in Montana in 
Protesting the harsh decision to close 
the veterans hospital at Miles City, Mont. 
In order to express the official policy 
of the Montana Inter-Tribal Policy 
Board, I am submitting the attached 
resolution for your attention: 

MONTANA IĪNTER-TRIBAL POLICY BOARD 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Montana Inter-Tribal Policy 
Board, consisting of delegates from tribal 
councils on seven Montana Indian Reserya- 
tions and the Landless Indians, Inc., have 
been sitting in an official session, February 
5 and 6, in the area office assembly room at 
804 North 29th Street, Billings, Mont., has 
adopted this resolution; and 

Whereas this intertribal policy board is 
empowered by its constitution to adopt reso- 
lutions: Be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Montana Inter-Tribal 
Policy Board of Montana, hereby, puts whole- 
hearted and sincere support behind the con- 
Certed endeavors of the Montana congres- 
sional delegation in their adamant objec- 
tlons to the closure of the veterans hospital 
at Miles City, Mont., and all other veterans 
hospitals scheduled for closing. The gross 
and unnecessary hardship that is the utli- 
Mate result would have a terrible effect upon 
the Indian veterans of this State and make 
it necessary to travel many hundreds of 
Miles when hospitalization is needed. The 
expense of such travel must be assumed by 
the Veterans’ Administration. The econ- 
omy move so strongly voiced by the Vet- 
®rans’ Administration is a sham and can only 

ut the expense of all veterans which in- 
clude the Indian veteran and that is the 
Main objection of the Montana Inter-Tribal! 
Polley Board; and be it further 

Resolved, That the officials of the inter- 
tribal policy board send copies of this res- 
Slution to the Montana congressional dele- 
ation and officers of the Veterans’ Admin- 
lstration, 

JOHN CUMMINS, 
Chairman, Montana Inter-Tribal Policy 
Board. 
Norman HOLLOW, 
Secretary, Montana Inter-Tribal Policy 
Board. 
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The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress Should Consider an Ad- 
ministrative Counsel or “American Om- 
budsman” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently introduced a bill, H.R. 4273, to 
establish an Administrative Counsel of 
the Congress. 

The Administrative Counsel would 
help Congressmen help their constitu- 
ents, without interfering with the tra- 
ditional congressional-constituent rela- 
tionships. 

The results would be: 

First. Better protection of citizens’ 
rights and interests in their dealings with 
the large and remote Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

Second. An opportunity for Congress- 
men to be more thoughtful and better- 
advised legislators through the removal 
of a significant part of the burden of 
dealing with constituents’ problems with 
administrative agencies. 

Establishment of the Administrative 
Counsel would allow Congress to operate 
more efficiently and more effectively. 

The Administrative Counsel would 
provide the same sort of valuable assist- 
ance in fulfilling our representational 
function that the Legislative Counsel has 
given for legislative drafting and the 
Legislative Reference Service for re- 
search. 

I intend to propose the Administrative 
Counsel to the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, with the hope 
that it will be considered fully and rec- 
ommended to the House and to the other 


The Administrative Counsel is an 
adaptation to American Government and 
politics of the Ombudsman, an institu- 
tion which has been highly successful in 
its native Sweden and in other countries. 

I have recently written an article en- 
titled, “We Need an American Ombuds- 
man,” which was published in the March 
3, 1965, issue of the Christian Century. 
The article follows: 

WE NEED AN AMERICAN OMBUDSMAN: AN OF- 
FICIAL GRIEVANCE MAN WOULD PROTECT THE 
RIcnts oF INDIVIDUALS IN Topay's Bu- 
REAUCRACY 

(By Hon. Henry S. Russ) 

A fascinating Swedish institution with an 
outlandish-sounding name has aroused in- 
terest in many Western democracies. Since 
the end of World War II, political, legal and 
administrative experts in almost a dozen 
countries have been studying and often urg- 
ing importation of the ombudsman. 

The Swedes established their first ombuds- 
man in 1809 and for more than 100 years the 
institution was confined to that country. 
The idea was first exported when Finland 
established an ombudsman after gaining her 
independence from Russia. Ombudsmen 
became increasingly popular and in 1955 
Denmark adopted the institution, followed 
by New Zealand in 1962 and Norway in 1963. 
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On July 16, 1964, I introduced a bill in 
Congress to establish an American ombuds- 
man, to whom I gave the more prosaic and 
pronounceable title of “administrative coun- 
sel of the Congress.” Senator CLAIBORNE 
PELL, Democrat, of Rhode Island, and I have 
reintroduced the bill in the present Congress. 
Legislation for a State ombudsman was con- 
sidered in the 1963 session of the Connecticut 
General Assembly. A bill to set up an om- 
budsman has been introduced in the cur- 
rent session of the Utah Legislature. And in 
the wake of last summer's riots and the ac- 
companying allegations of police and admin- 
istrative injustice, several cities are contem- 
plating the appointment of ombudsmen, 

Establishment of an ombudsman was a 
campaign pledge of British Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson. Ireland, the Netherlands, 
Australia and Canada are studying proposals 
for ombudsmen. In fact, a generous-sized 
book entitled “The Ombudsman: Citizen's 
Defender” is due to be published by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press this spring. Edited 
by Prof. D. C. Rowat, the book tells of exist- 
ing and proposed ombudsmen around the 
world. 

REMEDYING ABUSES AND ERRORS 


So what is this ombudsman and why is 
there so much interest in him? 

The ombudsman is an official grievance 
man who can look into and remedy abuses 
and errors of government administrators. 
An agent of the legislative body, his job is 
to insure fair administration of the law. 
Any citizen may approach the ombudsman 
to complain about illegal, unfair or even im- 
polite administration. The ombudsman may 
make random inspections to look for admin- 
istrative abuses or an investigation may be 
instigated by a newspaper account indicat- 
ing bureaucratic injustice. 

With the assistance of his staff, the om- 
budsman looks into any case that seems to 
have merit. He may ask an administrator to 
correct a wrong decision, may chastise an 
errant official or make public recommenda- 
tions and criticisms. And he makes reports 
to the legislature, When appropriate he may 
uphold an official and explain the propriety 
of the action to the complaining citizen, 

The remarkable attractiveness of the insti- 

tution of the ombudsman lies in its ability 
to solve one of the major problems confront- 
ing all modern democratic governments: how 
government can give administrators the 
power and discretion they need to act effec- 
tively and at the same time protect civil lib- 
erties by giving citizens a practical means of 
correcting abuses and errors by administra- 
tors. 
If there are no ayenues for correcting mal- 
administration, programs for the general wel- 
fare, such as social security, public housing 
and veterans’ benefits, are full of possibili- 
ties for individual injustice. 

Thus far we Americans have met this prob- 
lem by making our Congressmen mediators 
between the citizen and the bureaucracy. 
When an American encounters undue delay 
or redtape or does not get what he is en- 
titled to from the Federal Government, he is 
likely to take pen in hand and write his Con- 

He may also make an administra- 
tive and a judicial appeal, but both tend to 
be slow and costly. The judicial process, 
moreover, is designed primarily for settling 
constitutional questions, 

Thousands of citizens’ complaints and 
problems fiow into congressional offices every 
year. Two examples will show the nature of 
these problems. A man recently-complained 
to me that he was being turned down for a 
temporary post office job because of unsatis- 
factory performance in 1961 when, in fact, he 
declared he had not worked for the post 
Office that year. At first the Department 
persisted in its position. Not until I asked 
to be shown the man’s 1961 appointment pa- 
pers did the Office check its records and learn 
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that the man’s contention was right and 
that he was eligible for the job. 

Another man appealed to me when his 
social security payments that were to have 
started 3 months previously had not yet be- 
gun to arrive. He had filed an application 
for disability benefits but had withdrawn it 
later and sought old-age benefits instead. I 
discovered that the withdrawal form was fol- 
lowing the original application through the 
lengthy administrative process, always one 
step behind. While the application for dis- 
ability benefits was pending, old-age benefits 
could not be started. The hapless applicant 
was feeling the pinch. I was able to get this 
snafu straightened out promptly. 

Legislators and their staffs spend a large 
part of their time investigating such prob- 
lems, urging correction of apparent injus- 
tices and errors and explaining to the citi- 
zens & bureaucracy that is often too wrapped 
up in jargon to explain itself. 

This congressional role has been important 
in humanizing the bureaucracy and in mak- 
ing it responsible, After all, the appointed 
civil servants who run the yast, impersonal 
Federal machinery are remote from the will 
of the people. Even the best administrators 
do not always handle public business with 
the realization that it involves the needs, 
hopes, and fears of their fellow cltizens. It 
helps to have their actions watched by a 
Members of Congress who has to answer to 
the people every two or six years; he is sure 
to prod them toward the best possible ad- 
ministration of the laws. 


CONGRESSMEN’S INCREASING CASEWORK 


So the United States, in a sense, already 
has not only one but 535 ombudsmen in its 
100 Senators and 435 Representatives. And 

on the whole, do a good job in 
this role. They recognize that helping a 
voter in his problems with the Government 
may win not only his vote but that of his 
family and friends as well. 

But here is the rub: there are just not 
enough hours in the day for Congressmen to 
be both ombudsmen and effective legisla- 
tors. The volume of constituent problems— 
called “casework” in Capitol Hill parlance— 
increases continuously. 

As Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY sald 
recently, “Many Members of the Senate and 
the House spend up to 90 percent of their 
time—and the time of their staffs—answer- 
ing mail, meeting with constituents, and 
handling individual constituent complaints 
or requests.“ “I thought I was going to be 
Daniel Webster,” remarked another Mem- 
ber, “and I found that most of my work 
consisted of personal work for constituents.” 

Yet at the same time the legislative prob- 
lems coming before Congress have become 
more numerous and more complex. In the 
new Congress we will be considering further 
major changes in taxation, the controversial 
proposal for hospital care for the aged, the 
complicated questions of foreign and mili- 
tary policies, and a host of other difficult 
problems. Members need more time to study 
thoughtfully, debate, and vote on the great 
issues that confront us, yet the press of case- 
work gives them less time. Thus Congress 
is caught in a squeeze between multitudinous 
demands and an inadequate amount of time 
for them. 

A better solution is needed than just an- 
other Increase in congressional office staffs; 
House Members already have approximately 
10 staf members each and Senators have 30 
or more. 

HOW THE OMBUDSMAN WOULD OPERATE 


I think the best solution is to adapt the 
excellent ombudsman idea to the American 
system of government. My proposal is to 
create an administrative counsel of the Con- 
gress to whom Members could refer prob- 
lems arising between citizens and the Fed- 
eral Government. The counsel, appointed 
by the House Speaker and the Senate Presi- 
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dent pro tempore, would be paid the same 
salary as a Congressman. Alded by a staff 
initially numbering only 100, he would re- 
view cases on the basis of material sub- 
mitted to him by the legislators or he would 
make his own investigations. He would 
have the same investigatory power as a 
congressional committee, far more than any 
individual Congressman. Government oM- 
clals would be required to give him the in- 
formation he requested and to open their 
records to him. 

The counsel would report his conclusions 
and recommendations back to the legislator 
who had referred the matter to him. In 
routine cases of administrative error or mis- 
Judgment, the inyestigation itself would 
probably bring corrective action. In other 
cases the counsel's recommendation, which 
would be referred informally to the Admin- 
istrator, might well lend to a remedy. 

In more stubborn cases the counsel would 
make a public report to Congress. In other 
countries the sanction of public opinion has 
proved powerful in correcting maladminis- 
tration exposed by ombudsmen. The ulti- 
mate resort would, of course, be to the legis- 
lative power of Congress. 

Freeing Congressmen, Senators, and their 
staffs from a large part of the time-consum- 
ing effort now devoted to casework would 
be one big advantage of the administrative 
counsel. Every hour saved from wrangling 
with the Veterans’ Administration or the 
Social Security Administration could well be 
used to study legislation. The final result 
would be sounder, wiser laws. 

In addition, the ombudsman proposal 
would have other significant advantages: 

Constituents’ rights would be better pro- 
tected because the counsel's staff would in- 
clude experts in various categories of case- 
work. Congressional staffs, which are not 
large enough to have experts trained in such 
matters as the social security system, mili- 
tary allotments, and the like; often find 
themselves at the mercy of more knowl- 
edgeable administrators, 

Use of the counsel could avold wasteful 
duplication. As it is now, an energetic con- 
stituent may write to his Representative and 
both Senators, each of whom may take 
separate action. 

The counsel would be able to see the board 
pattern of constituent complaints and spot 
continuing sources of trouble, such as surly 
or incompetent officials or ill-considered pro- 
cedures. In doing this he would assist the 
work of the administrative conference which 
Congress established last year as a perma- 
nent. organization. 

Specialization in the counsel’s office would 
make casework more efficient and hold down 
increases in congressional office staffs, 

FILTERING THE COMPLAINTS 


Like his Nordic and New Zealander models, 


Unlike the other ombudsmen, the admini- 
strative counsel would receive citizens’ com- 
plaints through Members of Congress rather 
than directly. Several good reasons are be- 
hind this provision: the tradition of turn- 
ing to one's Congressman for help is already 
well established; Members would probably 
continue to get such appeals even if there 
were direct access to an ombudsman; Con- 
gressmen might also be loath to risk losing 
a function which is a major source of 
strength at the polls; a proposal which pro- 
vides indirect access to the ombudsman 
through the Congressman stands a better 
chance of passage; many Congressmen con- 
sider casework an important source of ideas 
for new legislation; and, in a large country, 
as New Zealand Ombudsman Sir Guy Powles 
recently noted, “One good method of filtering 
a flow of complaints to the ‘grievance man’ 
would be to have them come through elect- 
ed representatives.” In little New Zealand 
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this filtering is not so necessary although Sif 
Guy reported that he receives many cases 
through Members of Parliament. 

Congressmen would not have to use the 
counsel, just as they do not have to use the 
legislative counsel for the drafting of legisla- 
tion or the Legislatfve Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress for research. But in 
practice heavy use is made of both. Last year 
the Legislative Reference Service handled 
more than 105,000 congressional inquiries. I 
believe the administrative counsel would win 
similar acceptance. 

I hope that the new Congress will give 
serious consideration to our bill. Establish- 
ment of an administrative counsel or an 
American ombudsman would be a significant 
innovation but not a radical one. It would 
increase the effectiveness of the presently 
sound but overburdened arrangement for 
Handling complaints. By helping Congress- 
men help their constituents, the Amercian 
ombudsman, like his Swedish prototype, 
would be an important factor in the pro- 
tection of individual rights against the 
bureaucracy. 


Tribute to George Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it has come to my attention 
that recently the president of Civitan 
International, J. Hall LeBlanc of Alex- 
andria, La., paid high tribute to our first 
President, George Washington, while 
placing a wreath on his grave at Mount 
Vernon. I was extremely impressed 
with Mr. LaBlanc’s remarks and I am 
honored to commend them to my col- 
leagues in the U.S. Congress: 

For me to place this wreath here today 
is only a small and formal salute to a man 
so dedicated and so courageous that every 
generation hence has been indebted to him. 
The real tribute to George Washington is to 
employ and enjoy the good laws under a 
free Government and to pass on to each 
succeeding generation the love of country 
and dedication of spirit that embodied the 
life of this great man. 

On April 30, 1789, George Washington took 
the oath of office as the first President of 
the United States, and the new Constitution 
took effect. Washington served as Presi- 
dent of the Constitutional Convention which 
adopted a constitution embodying his essen- 
tial ideas—a Federal Government vested 
with powers adequate for managing the 
common affairs of the Union while leaving 
to the States control over their own Interest. 

He condemned government by force and 
intimidation and believed the public should 
have a volce—be it soft or loud, friendly or 
angry—in its Nation. “If men,” he wrote, 
“are. to be precluded from offering their 
sentiments on a matter which may involve 
the most serious consequences, reason is 
of no use, the freedom of speech may be 
taken away, and dumb and silent, we may 
be led like sheep to the slaughter.” 

Of Washington, his political opponent, 
Thomas Jefferson said, “His integrity was the 
most pure, his justice the most flexible I 
have even known. He was indeed, in every 
sense of the word, a wise, a good, and a 
great man.” 

One of his prayers after his inauguration 
reads, “Almighty God, we make our earnest 
prayer that Thou wilt keep the United States 
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in Thy holy protection, that Thou wilt in- 
Cline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate 
a spirit of subordination and obedience to 
government; to entertain a brotherly affec- 
tion and love for one another and for their 
*ellow citizens of the United States.” 

If Washington thought himself un- 
Prepared for the Presidency, there was little 
evidence that anyone agreed with him as he 
rode northward through the beautiful April 
Countryside. He was feasted and feted in 
Alexandria, Georgetown, Baltimore, Wil- 
mington, Chester, Philadelphia, Trenton, 
Princeton, New Brunswick and Elizabeth 
Town. Many of these municipalities were 
associated with far grimmer occasions in his 
mind. Gentlemen escorts on horseback ac- 
companied him from one town to the next. 
Salutes were fired from cannon. Speeches 
Were made and toasts lifted in his honor. 
Bridges were garlanded with green leaves, 
and girls strewed flowers before him, singing 
songs composed for the occasion. Washing- 
ton has been pictured as a stony-faced hero 
on horseback. But sometimes on this jour- 
ney tears came to his eyes. 

At Elizabeth Town Point, a-newly con- 
structed and beautifully decorated barge 
Was awaiting to take him by water to New 
York City. As he came up the harbor to- 
Ward the Battery, flags of all nations broke 
Out from the ships at mooring, cannon 
roared their welcome and boatloads of 
Singers came out to greet him. 

There ahead of him lay the waiting 
throngs; the dignitaries; the ceremonies. 
Soon he would be taking the awe-inspiring 
Cath of office as the first President of the 
United States of America. Ahead lay the 
Breat challenge and responsibility of making 
that office an honorable one. Washington 
had made his contribution in war—now he 
Would make his even greater contribution to 
the Nation he had done so much to create. 

The voices came out to him over the water. 
The guns reverberated across the harbor. 
Every church bell on the island was ringing 
its welcome. 

He would try, as he had always tried, to 
Merit the trust and love of his countrymen, 
and to be worthy of those words yet to be 
Spoken—first in war, first in peace and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen. 

George Washington was a giant among 
Men in more ways than one. Physically he 
Was huge for his day, standing 6 feet, 2 
inches. He was broad-shouldered, muscular, 
and had enormous hands and feet. In the 
Prime of life he weighed 200 pounds. Al- 
Ways he possessed an indefinable grace which 
impressed all men who knew him. 

Decades of training prepared Washington 
for his leadership in the Revolution and the 
establishment of the new Republic. Born in 
1732 into a planter family in Virginia, Wash- 
ington received from his parents and half 
brothers schooling in the morals, manners, 
and the body of knowledge requisite for an 
18th century Virginia gentleman, His birth- 
Place at Wakefield is commemorated with a 
reconstructed brick mansion on the original 
plantation site in Westmoreland County. It 
is now a national monument. 

There can be no greater tribute to this 
Man than the repetition of his own thought 
and words as he expressed them in his Fare- 
Well Address, September 17, 1796, when he 
began: “Friends and fellow citizens:” * * * 
“Citizens by birth or choice of a common 
Country, that country has a right to con- 
centrate. your affections. The name of 
“American,” which belongs to you in your 
national capacity, must always exalt the 
just pride of patriotism more than any 
appellation derived from local discrimina- 
“ous. With slight shades of difference, you 
have the same religion, manners, habits, and 
Political principles. You have, in a common 
Cause, fought and triumphed together. The 
independence and liberty you possess are 
the work of joint councils and joint efforts, 
of common dangers and successes.” * * < 
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“Though, in reviewing the incidents of my 
administration, I am unconscious of inten- 
tional error, I am, nevertheless, too sensible 
of my defects not to think it probable that 
I may haye committed many errors. What- 
ever they may be, I fervently beseech the 
Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to 
which they may tend. I shall also carry 
with me the hope that my country will never 
cease to view them with indulgence, and 
that, after 45 years of my life dedicated to 
its service with an upright zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion * * *” 

As he left public office to retire into private 
life at Mount Vernon, he expressed the de- 
sire “to realize without alloy the sweet en- 
joyment of partaking in the midst of my 
fellow citizens the benign infiuence of good 
laws under a free government—the ever- 
favorite object of my heart, and the happy 
reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, 
labors, and dangers.” 

We must now leave this peaceful place 
where we have come to honor a man whose 
principles we have followed throughout the 
years—the father of our country. 


Deteriorated Mail Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of my colleagues know, I have 
fought long and hard for improvement 
of mail service in the United States. In 
a speech recently before this body I 
called for new congressional hearings 
and legislative action regarding the poor 
and deteriorating mail service. At that 
time I submitted a number of letters 
from persons complaining of poor mail 
service. 

Since then I have received literally 
hundreds of additional complaints from 
postal patrons in every part of this Na- 
tion. At this time I would like to in- 
clude some of these letters for the in- 
formation of my colleagues. I think 
these complaints speak much louder 
than I can. They constitute overwhelm- 
ing evidence that our present postal 


‘service is wretched and is growing worse 


every day. 

FEBRUARY 23, 1965. 

Mr. GLENN C. CUNNINGHAM, 

U.S. Congressman, Second District, Nebraska, 
New House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear MR. CUNNINGHAM: I was reading the 
article in Sunday’s World-Herald newspaper 
about postal mail gripes—I too would like to 
add to your collection of “you-don't-know- 
the-half-of-it category.” 

Enclosed please find a 35 millimeter slide 
of picture taken of just one of the deliveries 
made here, so you can see what it looks like. 
We took this picture and sent to the main 
office of my employer so they could see what 
the packages look like upon arrival in Omaha. 

These are report sheets, the wrapping was 
cardbourd,. heavy wrapping paper secured 
with heavy duty tape. The string you see 
was added somewhere between original start- 
ing point and delivery (Omaha, Nebr.). As 
you can see, all that is left of the original 
wrapping is address with small amount of 
the wrapping paper. The cost for sending 
this package runs from 75 cents to 85 cents 
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(package of 1,000 tissue sheets, 8½ by 11 and 
2 inches deep). Needless to say this was a 
total loss—until we changed delivery point 
about 4 months ago, one-third would be un- 
usable. Now this has been cut to about 15 to 
25 sheets for loss, 
Mere words are useless, this picture speaks 
for itself. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. ———- S 


Manch 5, 1965. 
Mr. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Houtse of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE CUNNINGHAM: We 
note from the papers that you are trying 
to do something about the poor Post Office 
service. You will be doing a wonderful 
service if you can get some sense and service 
back into the Post Office. 

We take particular exception to the non- 
delivery of packages on Tuesday. 

It is simply idiotic for the Post Office to 
refuse these deliveries here as it actually 
takes more time to alibi why a package sit- 
ting in the file cannot be delivered than to 
pick up the package and deliver it. 

There is absolutely no savings of money 
involved. It is simply a bureaucratic dream 
and no ordinary person would have the guts 
to make such ridiculous regulations, which 
of course does not add up either for the local 
post office employees. 

We hope you do get something done. 

Sincerely, 


Makcu 5, 1965. 


Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: This letter is inspired by your in- 
sertions of complaints against the Post Office 
Department in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 2, 1965, and also the 17 pages of 
complaints in the Recorp last year. 

During a period last year the condition in 
which our mail arrived—especially packages, 
and even material from Government depart- 
ments—was so horrible we began to save 
the multilated envelopes and sent them as 
exhibits to the Postmaster. We wrote to our 
local postmaster and to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in Washington. We received no answer 
from either of them. 


The general tenor of your letters inserted in 
the Recorp of March 2 seemed to claim that 
machines tore up the mail. However, after 
our complaint, the mutilation of our mail 
suddenly ceased. We still receive mail that 
seems inexcusably mutilated, but 
like on the scale it was mutilated at the 
time of our complaint. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. and Mrs. —— 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Congress of the United States of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
Marcs 5, 1965. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In last night's paper 
I saw an article, wherein you stated that the 
-esent postal seryic+ in our United States 
“stinks”. When I read this I am sure that 
and the rest of the North- 
west in mind, for your remark on the sub- 
ject really fits the service rendered here. 

Recently, I received a letter from Sen- 
ator . which took 7 days to reach me 
after mailing, as proven by the postmark. 
Often it takes 3 or 4 days for a letter mail 
in the downtown area to reach just 
scant mile and a half away. One living 
this zone cannot tell within 3 ho 
time of delivery of our mail. 

A few years ago I lived in Seattle for sey- 
eral months. The hotel where I was living 
was but six blocks from the post office. I 
received a special delivery letter, 12 hours 
after the postmark showed it arrived in Seat- 
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tle. This is not service. And any complaint 
one makes at the local office never amounts 
to any improvement, 

Our new main post office has about 
windows, of which only four are ever open— 
one for stamps, one for parcel post, one for 
general delivery, and one for registered. 
Nearly always there are lines waiting for 
service. Especially when a stamp collector 
comes along. Why, even backward India 
has a special window for stamp collectors and 
people buying wholesale. Most countries of 
Europe and Asia have an early morning de- 
livery which reaches homes before break- 
fast. We here in are very lucky if our 
mail gets here before supper. Please do 
something. 

Respectfully, 


— — 


Marcu 4, 1965. 
Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: This morning’s Post carried an 
article (buried on page 21—and it should 
have been on front page) in which you stated 
that the “service given today by our Post 
Office stinks.” I want you to know that I 
agree wholeheartedly and hope your hear- 
ings, chairmaned by T. J. Duxsxr, will be 
resumed and pressure will be brought to 
bear on the postal department to correct. the 

service. 


poor R 

On March 1 I mailed an air mall special de- 
livery letter to my son. I took it directly to 
the post office at 10 in the morning. He is 
at ` . 2% hours away by jet. In 
this letter I asked him to telephone us im- 
mediately. When he had not called us by 9 
o'clock on March 3, I gave up and called his 
base—and he still had not received the let- 
ter. Evidently “special delivery” means ab- 
solutely nothing. 

In another case, I sent a package contain- 
ing a vase to It was insured for $10. 
This package was left on the front porch of 
the home to which is was addressed. No one 
eee for it—it looked as though it had 

been smashed from a heavy weight dropping 
on it. The vase inside In a heavy carton and 
packed with lots of shredded paper—was in a 
100 pieces. When I tried to collect on it 
here I was told I would have to send the in- 
surance slip to and the addressees 
would have to take the vase, box, and all to 
the Post Office Department and make an 
adjustment there. This they did and were 
told they would have to send it back to m 
to get an adjustment here. We gave up, as 
no doubt the post office hoped we would. 

A substitute postal employee once told me, 
“If it is marked ‘fragile’ we only throw it 40 
feet.“ He thought it hilarious—but I did 
not. I think it is true. 

If letters from voters help to prod this 
thing along to a satisfactory shaking up of 
the postal department, please let me know, 
os this is something a number of us have 
been griping about for a long time and I 
will have others write you. 

Sincerely yours, 


Marca 5, 1905. 

Dear Sm: There was an article in the 
last night saying you think the 
mall service “stinks.” 

We say good for you and we sincerely hope 
3 able to do something to improve 

Our daughter lives in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and it takes a first-class letter 4 days to get 
here and sometimes even 5. We have al- 
ready received mall dated or rather post- 
marked 2 days apart but we receive them the 
same day. One took 3 days (unusual) but 
the other took 5 days (usual). 

‘This poor service has become a family joke 
and we say the mall goes by way of Pony 
Express. 


Thank you so much for expressing our 
opinion of the Post Office Department and 
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their first-class mail. We think it “stinks” 
also. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mr, and Mrs, ——— —. 


Mance 4, 1965. 
Congressman GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Since I am in 
complete sympathy with your attempts to 
spur the Post Office Department into greater 
care with the mail, I am enclosing the paper 
from around. the last issue of our National 
Geographic. This is an expensive magazine 
and one we like to keep on the shelf. The 
back which lists the contents has been de- 
stroyed and the cover mutilated, I know 
that the publisher is powerless to do much 
and I do feel that our service Is suffering. 

Yours very truly, 


Congressman GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Iama , have been for the 
last 19 years, most of the time worked at 
Fort . My problem is the postal sys- 
tem. I send my grandchild a small package 
every week, and did you know, sir, that it 
takes from Saturday till Thursday to have 
the package delivered. Surely in this great 
country of ours the postal service has really 
deteriorated. The package was addressed to 
. The postal service has been very 
poor, but lately what type of clerks do the 
postal system hire? At Xmas time I wrapped 
a package here in the mail room, by experts 
at wrapping. It took exactly 2 weeks to 
be delivered in $ . Where did it 
lay, what happened to the “efficiency” of our 
postal system? 

What use is the ZIP, DIP, etc. system when 
the conscientious postal clerk seems to be 
lost forever in the dazzle, razzle machine age, 
etc. 

Please keep up your efforts with reference 
to careless handling of mail and by the 
way, please help the post office stay finan- 
cially out of the “red” because its system 
sure is in the mud“ according to the tax- 
payers of America. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Marcs 4, 1965. 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sm: I have read in that you said 


the postal service stinks. I agree with that 
100 percent. I have also read that the post 
office has become a super duper snooping 
agency. 

The postmaster is a political appointee. 
The postmaster should be chosen from the 
ranks of the postal service. 

When I was a kid we had three deliveries 
a day. Now we are paying more and getting 
less. It won't be long before we will have to 
go to the post office to collect. our mall like 
they do out in the rural sections. 

I agree Congress ought to investigate the 
postal service from top to bottom and that 
the postal service should be taken out of 
politics. 

Yours truly, 


Please, No More Big Dams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


Or SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr, BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
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the Recorp an article from the publi- 
cation of the Minnkota Fower Coopera- 
tive, Inc. of Grand Forks, N. Dak. This 
article is interesting because it points 
out a great truth—that the millions and 
millions of tons of lignite coal in North 
and South Dakota can be transported 
more cheaply by conversion into power, 
in fact, more cheaply than power can be 
generated through these massive dams. 
The article follows: 
PLease, No More Bro Dams 


“Please, no more big dams,” the Bismarck 
(N. Dak.), Tribune said in noting that the 
Army Engineers have embryo plans for two 
more dams in the upper Missouri River val- 
ley, both in Montana above Fort Peck Dam 
and Reservoir. 

“The purpose of these big, and very ex- 
pensive, installations would be, it is alleged, 
to store water and generate electricity 
% Proper management of existing 
main-stem reservoirs, which are far from 
filled to minimum capacities, should surely 
serve all flood contro] and storage needs. If 
more storage is needed, perhaps the way to 
do it would be with smaller dams on tribu- 
taries. 

“As to future power needs, the Heskett 
plant of Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., at 
Mandan, and the new plants now going up 
in the Stanton area, prove the economic feas- 
ibility of lignite-burning generating plants. 
Here is where the cheapest electricity of the 
future will be generated, not in costly Fed- 
eral hydroelectric plants at dams which 
flood tens of thousands of acres of land for 
all time to come. 

“Congrees should kill the idea of more big 
dams on the Missouri before it gets any more 
encouragement.” 


National Wildlife Federation Award 
Presentation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a statement from the National 
Wildlife Federation, an outstanding con- 
servation organization dedicated to the 
preservation of our vital natural re- 
sources: fish, wildlife, soil, timber, and 
air. I also insert a speech by Mr. Wal- 
ter Mims, vice president of that splendid 
organization, announcing the winners of 
the Conservationist of the Year Award, 
based on performances in 1964, to two 
distinguished Members of this body and 
two outstanding conservationists, our 
friends and colleagues, the Honorable 
WAYNE ASPINALL and the Honorable JoHN 
P. Saytor, who have given so much of 
themselves to conservation and the pres- 
ervation of our precious outdoor heritage. 
CONGRESSMEN ASPINALL AND SAX on HONORED 

BY WILDLIFE FEDERATION 

Wasnincron, D.C:—Congressmen WAYNE 
N. ASPINALL, (Colorado), and JOHN P. BAYLOR, 
(Pennsylvania), were named today as joint 
winners of the National Wildlife Federation's 
“Conservationist of the Year” Award for 1964. 
Their seloction as recipients of the federa- 
tion's top honor was announced at the organ- 
ization’s 29th annual meeting being held at 
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the Statler-Hilton Hotel in the Nation's Capi- 
tal. Both Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were presented the award during 
the President’s luncheon and were introduced 
to convention delegates by Walter L. Mims, 
of Birmingham, Ala., a member of the federa- 
tion's board of directors. 

In making its highest award, the federa- 
tion cited the two congressional leaders for 
their efforts in the 88th Congress to enact 
landmark conservation legislation. Mr. 
ASPINALL was chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs while 
Mr. Sartor was the ranking minority mem- 
ber. Among other accomplishments, both 
Congressmen were instrumental in the pass- 
age of such historic legislation as the Wilder- 
ness Act, and the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act, 

Their committee made additional contri- 
butions to the wise use and conservation of 
the Nation’s natural resources including 
passage of a bill to protect waterfowl in the 
Tule Lake-Klamath region of California and 
Oregon, establishment of: the Canyonlands 
National Park, the Ozark National Scenic 
Riverway, Fire Island National Seashore, the 
Ice Age National Scientific Reserve in Wis- 
consin, and the adoption of the Water Re- 
sources Research Act. The committee also 
laid important groundwork for significant 
future decisions on water resources planning, 
administration of public lands, and the in- 
clusion of fish, wildlife and recreational bene- 
fits at Federal reservoirs. 

The “Conservationist of the Tear“ award 
Was first presented by the National Wildlife 
Federation in 1962 when they honored the 
late Rachel Carson, biologist and author of 
several outstanding books in the conserva- 
tion field, particularly “Silent Spring.” The 
award winner for 1963 was Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall. 

The award for 1964 is in the form of a 
unique statuette of the whooping crane, one 
of the country's most endangered species of 
Wildlife, The miniature replica was molded 
in natural color, one-seventh life size, from 
an original model created by sculptor Nor- 
man N, Deaton, of Newton, Iowa. 

Warren Mims’ SPEECH FOR PRESENTATION OF 
AWARD TO CONGRESSMEN SAYLOR AND ASPI- 
NALL LUNCHEON, MarcH 6, 1965 
It gives me particular pleasure today to be 

able to announce the winners of the “Con- 

Servationist of the Year” award, based upon 

Performances in 1964. 

You will note that I used the plural tense 
in making that opening remark because, for 
the first time, this is a joint award. 

Today the National Wildlife Federation 
Names two Congressmen, Mr. WAYNE N. As- 
FINALL, of Colorado, and Mr. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Of Pennsylvania, as joint winners of the 
Conservationist of the Year Award. Most 
Observers have recorded 1964 as the year in 
Which more significant, landmark conserva- 
tion legislation was enacted than at any 
Other time in the history of our Nation and 
& major part of the credit for these accom- 
Plishments must go to Congressmen AsPINALL 
and Sartor. I would point to the follow- 
ing measures as being among the outstand- 
ing contributions of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs during the 
88th Congress: passage of a bill to protect 
Waterfowl in the Tule Lake-Klamath region 
Of California and Oregon; establishment of 
the Canyonlands National Park, the Ozark 
National Scenic Riverways, the Fire Island 
National Seashore, and the Ice Age National 
Scientific Reserve; and adoption of the Water 
Resources Research Act. The committee also 
laid important groundwork for significant 
future decisions on water resources plan- 
ning, the administration of public lands, and 
the inclusion of fish and wildlife and recrea- 
tional benefits at Federal reservoirs. 

The committee, however, probably made 
its most outstanding contributions in the 
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development and enactment of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act and the Wil- 
derness Act. I do not have to tell this group 
here today that both of these bills were ex- 
ceedingly controversial. They have been un- 
der development for several months and 
years and competent observers tell us that 
only the tireless efforts and determination 
of these two men to resolve serious conflicts 
of interests made it possible for these pro- 
posals to be enacted into law. 

Mr. ASPINALL, of course, is chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, while Mr. Savior is the ranking mi- 
nority member. Representing parties with 
different political persuasions, these gentle- 
men have not always seen eye to eye about 
items of conservation legislation. 

However, these men do have the demon- 
strated ability to work together and with 
other members of the committee to resolve 
differences in a mutually acceptable fashion. 
Once differences were resolved, these men 
worked together to insure that committee- 
endorsed proposals received the maximum 
treatment within the House itself. And it 
Is for this reason that the National Wildlife 
Federation honors them here today. 

It is not my intent here to detall the bilog- 
raphies of these gentlemen. Suffice it to say, 
however, that both are attorneys who have 
had prominent military careers and are rec- 
ognized as outstanding leaders in their own 
communities. 


Medicare Under Social Security Is Very 
Unpopular at Grassroots Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress will soon be called upon to vote 
for or against a highly controversial 
proposal to provide hospital and nursing 
care aid for elderly people, to be financed 
by an increase in social security taxes. 

There is good reason to believe this 
is a dreamchild of politicians and selfish 
interests. It would not accomplish what 
the people have been led to believe. And 
it would be very burdensome by increas- 
ing the taxload our citizens have to pay. 

The people at the grassroots level are 
becoming aware of this, and vast num- 
bers of them want no part of it. I re- 
cently sent a questionnaire to every reg- 
istered voter in the district I represent. 
One question submitted was as follows: 

Do you favor the President's compulsory 
plan for hospital and nursing home care for 
persons 65 or older, to be financed by an 
increase in tax on payrolls, under the social 
security system, at a cost of $2 billion the 
first year? 


The responses to the questionnaire 
have been tremendous, and this provides 
a fairly accurate cross section of public 
opinion on the issues covered. On this 
medicare question, 83 out of every 100 are 
opposed to the compulsory approach of 
financing under social security. Another 
question was submitted on Kerr-Mills, 
and 80 percent favored that approach 
over the administration’s proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, before Members of Con- 
gress act hastily on this medicare issue, 
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they would be well advised to consult 
with their constituents. We already 
have, in operation in many States, a 
workable, feasible program under the 
Kerr-Mills plan. In Texas it has been 
implemented and is working out very 
well. It-can be made to work in any 
State that really wants it to work, 


The Freedom Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
5 Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, of the 
millions of words that have poured forth 
from shocked and grieving Americans 
since “bloody Sunday” in Selma, Ala., 
just a week ago, not any are more stir- 
ring, impassioned, and inspiring than 
those uttered by the Suffragan Bishop of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Washington, 
the Right Reverened Paul Moore, Jr., as 
he addressed over 15,000 citizens at a 
civil rights rally in Lafayette Square this 
past weekend. 

These are not mere words, but an ex- 
pression of hurt and anger by one who 
has seen with his own eyes, and heard 
with his own ears, the torture, the ter- 
ror, the degradation of the human spirit 
of those who seek freedom. He calls 
upon us to translate our “shame and an- 
quish into action.” I am proud to place 
his remarks in the Recorp and to join in 
his fervent plea: 

Appress aT CWI. Rrortrs RALLY, LAFAYETTE 
Square, MARCH 14, 1964, py THE RIGHT REV- 
EREND PAUL Moore, JR., SUFFRAGAN BISHOP, 
EPISCOPAL DIOCESE OP WASHINGTON 
We gather here today to do honor to the 

martyrs of Selma, We gather as a city to ex- 
press the concern of Washington and the Na- 
tion over the tragic events of the last few 
days. We gather to urge, with every means 
at our command, the backing of the President 
of the United States in his determination that 
such brutality shall never again occur within 
our land. 

For we petition not only for Selma and pro- 
tection for the march to Montgomery, we 
petition for every southern and every north- 
ern town and city, that fear because of color 
be removed and that every man and women 
have a vote. 

This great convocation is part of the free- 
dom movement, as was the march on Wash- 
ington before the freedom movement is often 
criticized, usually by those who do not fully 
understand its dynamic. 

It ts criticized for its attitude toward the 
law and its very occasional civil disobedience. 
Now I ask you, What is the law? Is it to ob- 
struct justice or to fulfill it? If it is to fulfill 
Justice, this is the law which we demand. 
However, if law exists without equal protec- 
tion, it becomes sanction for tyranny. I 
know this. Nation's authority is delicately 
balanced between the State and the Nation. 
The original intent of this balance was ta 
protect individual human beings from domi- 
nation by the Federal Government. How- 
ever, States rights have been twisted to block 
human beings from the protection of the 
Federal Government. 

The freedom movement is for law and 
order, the law which gives equal protection 
and due process to every man. 
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The movement is criticized for going too 
fast, the most incredible comment of all to 
men who have waited for 300 years. Three 
hundred years is, by any standard a long 
time to wait. But time is not only made up 
of years; time is events. Nat Turner's Revolt, 
Harper’s Ferry, Gettysburg, these are ancient 
names. Birmingham, Cicero, Mississippi, St. 
Augustine's, and now Selma. These events 
and many others mark the waiting. Selma 
also marks the 10th civil rights death in 
Alabama. 

But the waiting is almost over now, thank 
God, because the great heart of America has 
finally begun to feel the suffering in her 
midst. The television pictures of Selma 
brought into every American living room for 
5 minutes the fear, the terror, that has been 
in every Negro living room in the South and 
parts of the North for 300 years. 

And so I ask you, my friends, if 5 minutes 
exposure has so aroused the Nation, can you 
not sense what 300 years would do? Can 
you not realize the hurt and the anger in the 
heart of the Negroes? 

I have felt this fear in Mississippi walking 
down a lonely road. I have seen its traces 
in loaded guns resting on the walls of a 
shack. I have seen it in the eyes of a Negro 
child within a northern slum, I have smelt 
panic as policemen’s pistols cracked across 
a city street. 

If I who must call myself a white man 
felt this, what of the black man? I will 
never forget an elderly Negro couple in Mis- 
sissippi whom I visited. They had a beautiful 
new house with wall to wall carpets and 
lovely furniture. We talked about the free- 
dom movement the old man said with a sigh, 
"Whenever I see a white man’s car coming 
down the road, I feel like a rabbit without 
a briar patch to run into.” 

But, my friends, there is a glory springing 
up out of the fifth, and shame, and terror, 
and degradation. Those names, Nat Turner, 
Harper's Ferry, Gettysburg, are soaked in 
ancient glory. But the other names, Bir- 
mingham, Cicero, Mississippi, St. Augus- 
tine’s, and now Selma, these names are 
clothed with fresh glory. And it is a glory, 
which, though given birth by a few, all may 
now proudly share. 

The Nation has joined the freedom move- 
ment. In the freedom movement, God has 
given us a great gift. He has given a com- 
fortable nation, which had almost forgotten 
what the birth of freedom looked like, an 
opportunity to see it. None of us saw George 
Washington march his broken troops to Val- 
ley Forge, but all of us have seen the free- 
dom marchers, marching for the same cause, 
wearing the same tattered clothes, only dif- 
ferent in that they do not bear arms. You 
have had the privilege of seeing freedom 
for yourself. 

The freedom movement is not fighting for 
freedom alone, it is freedom. The bodies of 
white men may be at liberty, but to the 
extent of their prejudice their souls are in 
chains. The bodies of Negro Americans are 
in chains, but those who are in the move- 
ment are the freest men in all the world, for 
their souls are free. 

These men, these women, these children 
offer America the cup of freedom. I say 
to you and to all this land drink deep, drink 
deep for the good of your soul. Drink it, 
bathe in it, until this whole land is free 
in body and soul. 

What is it this movement wants? It is 
very simple. We want protection un- 
der the law and due process for every citizen. 
I cannot believe that our Nation before 
whose strength the world trembles cannot 
provide this. And I cannot believe that our 
heart is so hard or our will so weak that we 
will not. 

This is a job for the whole Nation: (1) We 
thank the President for his forthright words 
yesterday and call upon the Nation to sup- 
port him in the carrying out of his promise 
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of protection. (2) We call on the citizens to 
translate their shame and anguish into ac- 
tion, short term and long term. (a) By urg- 
ing the Congress to unseat unrepresentative 
elected officials, and to pass the strong voter 
rights legislation before them. These two 
actions together will help insure protection 
on & local level by local authorities. (b) By 
continuing work toward community organi- 
zation in the North, so that the franchise 
where available will be effective. (3) As the 
horror of the country at the kidnapping of 
the Lindbergh baby made kidnaping a Fed- 
eral offense, we call on Congress to make 
murder in connection with civil rights a 
major Federal offense. 

Go forth, each to his own job with courage, 
with patience, and with strength. 


Lewis Deschler—Buckeye Boy From 
Chillicothe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, only a 
few days ago we in the House greeted our 
invaluable friend, Lew Deschler, on his 
birthday anniversary. In my remarks at 
that time I pointed with unabashed pride 
to the fact that Lew not only comes from 
the great State of Ohio, but from Chilli- 
cothe where the Minshall family was ac- 
tive in public life for nearly a century. 

Another good friend of mine, the Plain 
Dealer’s amiable, talented Ed Kernan, 
has written a most interesting profile of 
Lew in his “Private Wire” column, a 
weekly feature enjoyed by Cleveland 
readers. 

I know all of Lew's friends—and that 
includes the entire membership of the 
House—will enjoy sharing it: 

PRIVATE WIRE—DESCHLER: A House POWER 
(By Edward Kernan) 

WASHINGTON.—Few persons across the 
country—or in his home State of Ohio, for 
that matter—will recognize the name. 

But Lew Deschler, a Buckeye boy from 
Chillicothe, who made good on Capitol Hill, 
is one of the most influential men in Con- 


gress. 

He's, the House Parliamentarian—has been 
for more than 37 of his 60 years. He was 
appointed by Speaker Nicholas Longworth, an 
Ohio Republican. 

A big man physically as well as influen- 
tially. Deschler goes about his job in a sys- 
tematic manner. He avoids newspaper in- 
terviews and, indeed, publicity—when he can. 

Lately, however, it’s been a little tough. 

One day in the fall of 1963, when House 
Members woke up to the fact that Lew 
Deschler had been with them as Parliamen- 
tarian more than a third of a century, a 
deluge of tributes flooded the floor. 

Lew was in all the papers. 

Helping to jazz up the publicity was a 
‘Dear Lew” letter from President John F, 
Kennedy who told Deschler that he had 
played a unique and vital role In the life and 
work of the House. 

Words of praise also came from Republican 
and Democratic legislators alike. There were 
speeches by Representative CHARLES A, HAL- 
LECK, of Indiana, former GOP floor leader; 
Representative CLARENCE J. Brown, of Blan- 
chester, then Ohio Republican national 
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committeeman, Speaker JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK, & Massachusetts Democrat. 

Deschler received more publicity a short 
time later when members of the Ohio Society 
of Washington threw Deschler a dignified 
bash, Halleck was one of the principal 


speakers. 

“A lot is said about indispensable people, 
and I've been around long enough to know 
that none of us is it,” the Hoosier told his 
Buckeye hosts. 

“But Lew comes about as close to that as 
anybody I know. Let's face it: we wouldn't 
dare fire him—either side." 

Deschler is back in the papers again these 
days as a result of a new book, “House Out of 
Order,” by Representative RICHARD BOLLING, 
a Missouri Democrat. 

BoL.ine was close to the late Speaker Sam 
Rayburn. Some say BOLLING was Mr. Sam's 
protege. Others insist he was just an errand 
boy. 

No matter. 

Bouiine’s book, in a section devoted to 
Deschler, says that the Ohloan is one of 
those certain unpublicized individuals in the 
House who exercise a special kind of influ- 
ence that accompanies nonelective anony- 
mous responsibility. 

BouuinG, who views Deschler as a second 
most influential man in the House, next to 
the Speaker, attributes this, at least partly, 
to the Ohioan's “encyclopedic knowledge.” 

“He cultivates anonymity,” the Missourian 
writes. “He never speaks to the press for 
N aes There is little written about 
him.” 

Bouiine recalls that he once cautiously 
ralsed with Rayburn the question of whose 
purpose Deschler might be serving inasmuch 
as a Republican (Longworth) appointed him 
and other Republicans were so frequently 
singing his praises. 

Rayburn was silent for a moment and 
then, gruffly, replied: “We will not discuss 
it further. He is loyal to me.“ 

Anyone who knew Mr. Sam, the strict dis- 
ciplinarian, knows that that was that. 


Importance of Agriculture to the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, no group 
seriously recommends that the Congress 
end all farm programs and leave the 
farmer to his own individual devices to 
cope with the chaotic market which 
would result. But there are people who 
seriously advocate that the Congress 
drastically curtail acreage diversion and 
price support programs. At this point, 
with American agriculture having the 
potential to produce far beyond any rea- 
sonable demand, we must be very care- 
ful in what we do to, and for, this im- 
portant segment of our economy. 

It is clear that one of the root causes 
of the great depression of 1929 was a 
persistent sickness in the economy of 
agriculture in the years preceding the 
crash. It has already been shown that 
a reduction of $1 in expenditures for 
agricultural programs results in a decline 
in farm income of $2. Any substantial 
decline in farm income must, of neces- 
sity, bring with it a decline in the buying 
power of the farmers. 
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In the past several years, the President 
has recommended, and the Congress has 
passed, legislation to cut taxes as a device 
to stimulate the economic growth of this 
country. The fact that the farmers of 
this country buy an important part of 
all the goods and services produced in 
America secms to me to mean that we 
must protect the buying power of the 
American farmer. 

It makes anything but good sense to 
pass tax cuts on the one hand, and turn 
around and injure the economic health 
of one very important segment of the 
economy by curtailing farm programs 
when these programs produce so much 
in increased economic activity. 


Resolution of Morrison, Ill., City Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I have already earlier this week 
expressed publicly my shock and horror 
at the events that took place in Selma, 
Ala., a few days ago. Since I delivered 
my remarks on this subject, I have re- 
ceived a great many letters and com- 
munications from my constituents ex- 
pressing similar feelings of disbelief that 
men and women should be brutally 
assaulted in the streets merely for at- 
tempting to exercise their constitutional 
Tights of peaceable assembly and peti- 
tion. I have been deeply touched to 
Tealize the extent to which the events 
that the President described 2 days 
ago as “an American tragedy” made a 
deep impact upon the minds and hearts 
of middle westerners. Although the 
Negro population in our area is com- 
Paratively small, this does not mean 
that we consider ourselves insulated 
from the shamefulness of what has taken 
place in the streets of one small southern 
town. As Americans all, we must share 
in the responsibility for the lack of 
brotherhood that has brought this to 
pass. Likewise, we must all now unite 
with the common purpose to remedy the 
wrongs that have been committed and 
to assure equal voting rights to every 
American citizen. 

I am particularly pleased today, Mr. 
Speaker, to incorporate with these re- 
marks the text of a resolution recently 
adopted by the City Council of Morrison, 
III., which is located within my con- 
Stituency. The language of this resolu- 
tion, representing as it does the senti- 
ments of the elected 5 
the people of the city of Morrison, 
is an eloquent example of the sense of 
Outrage that is felt by my fellow Illinois 
citizens, and their determination to 
wholeheartedly support corrective and 
remedial legislation. As their Repre- 
sentative to the Congress of the United 
States, I once again publicly pledge to 
them my support of this endeavor: 

Whereas it is the belief of the members 
ot this city council that: 
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1. We recognize the dignity and worth of 
all mankind without regard to race or creed. 

2. And do deplore the obscene and brutal 
treatment by city and State officers of US. 
citizens in their efforts to be registered as 
voters: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Morrison, Ill, That the city council 
does urge the Congress of the United States 
to speedily implement passage of legis- 
tion according to all citizens fair and equal 
treatment in their qualification as voters. 

And upon its passage a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to U.S. Senators Evrrerr M. 
Dmksen and Pavut H. Dover. as and U.S. 
Representative JoHN ANDERSON. 

Passed and adopted by the City Council of 
the City of Morrison, Ill, and approved 
by the mayor thereof this 10th day of March 
A.D. 1965, 

ANDREW BraNnps, City Clerk. 
R. K. Tracy, Mayor. 


“Lament for the Molly Maguires” by 
Arthur H. Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Wilkes- 
Barre Record of Tuesday, February 23, 
1965, a morning newspaper in my con- 
gressional district, carried a critique by 
Mr. Charles A. McCarthy, a historian of 
Pittston, Pa., on a new book by Mr. Ar- 
thur H. Lewis, entitled Lament for the 
Molly Maguires.““ Mr. McCarthy feels 
quite strongly that Mr. Lewis’ book adds 
little, if anything, new in the way of in- 
formation on the Molly Maguires and 
supports this position in some historic 
detail gleaned from vast knowledge of 
the entire history of the anthracite re- 
gion of Pennsylvania. As part of my re- 
marks today I would like to include the 
aforementioned critique which appeared 
in the Wilkes-Barre Record on Febru- 
ary 23. 

The article follows: 


The “Lament for the Molly Maguires,” a 
new book on individuals of anthracite min- 
ing, has drawn a lament from Charles McCar- 
thy, Pittston historian. 

McCarthy accuses the author, Arthur H. 
Lewis, of superficial research and says the 
book has little if anything, new to offer in 
the way of information. 

McCarthy said: 

“To those of us grew up in the anthra- 
cite region and heard about the Molly Ma- 
guires from the lips of our elders, this is a 
disappointing book. Since the mass hang- 
ings of ‘Black Thursday,’ June 321, 1877, 
which marked the doom of the Molly Ma- 
guires, perhaps a dozen books have been 
published on the subject, not to mention in- 
numerable magazines and newspaper articles. 

“The only excuse for the publication of a 
brandnew book on this controversial sub- 
ject might be to introduce a substantial 
amount of fresh material not heretofore 
available to historians and other scholars. In 
this respect Mr. Lewis’s volume fails us. 
There is precious little in ‘Lament for the 
Molly Maguires’ that is not already in print. 
His appeal is to a popular audience more 
interested in entertainment than in learning 
the truth about the Molly Maguires. 
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“Persons with a broad knowledge of Penn- 
sylvania’s history are appalled at Mr. Lewis's 
lack of research in depth, the hallmark of a 
true historian. An example of his sloppy 
research is noted in his placing Avondale 
between Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, when it 
is actually near Plymouth, south of Wilkes- 
Barre. 


“A glaring weakness in the book is its 
lack of an index and bibliography. Inas- 
much as the Molly Maguires are contro- 
versial, Mr. Lewis owed it to his readers to 
reveal the sources of his information. The 
only authorities he cited are those quoted in 
the body of the book. 

“Many of the quotations are from news- 
papers published in the time of the Molly 

. In those days of primitive jour- 
nalism, the margin for error was much great- 
er than it is today when mechanical and elec- 
tronic devices speed the news from source to 
reader with incredible accurracy. 


“Nor can we overlook the bias with which 
the news was often dished up in that period. 
Not only the Molly Maguires, but even those 
Irish who had nothing to do with the secret 
society were made the target of attack by 
the press and by people on the streets, as 
Lewis points out on page 43. While the 
author himself seems free from personal bias, 
nevertheless his treatment of the subject in- 
evitably colors his viewpoint. McParlan, the 
Pinkerton detective who exposed the Molly 
Maguires and whose testimony later helped 
send some to the gallows, emerges from these 
pages as a hero. 

“Franklin B. Gowen, president of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading, who held the whole 
anthracite industry in his grip in the post- 
Civil War era, comes out as a good guy. His 
real interest was in breaking up John Siney’s 
miners’ called the Workingmen's 
Benevolent Association. Chartered in 1868, 
the so-called WBA was destroyed after a long 
strike in 1875. Gowen tried in vain to tar 
the union with the Molly Maguire brush. 
Even McParlan failed to turn up a connec- 
tion between organized labor and the secret 
society. It was Gowen who had hired the 
Pinkerton detective. 

“One cannot condone the Molly Maguires* 
crimes, which were condemned by the Cath- 
olic Church. At the same time we must not 
Overlook official crimes committed in the 
name of justice. Marvin W. Schlegel, Gow- 
en's biographer, has this to say in Ruler of 
the Reading,’ published at Harrisburg in 
1947 (p. 290): 

His (Gowen’s) dramatic address to the 
jury in the Munley trial fixed the outlines 
of the story for posterity and forever iden- 
tified him with the Molly Maguires. The 
romantic appeal of McParlan’s adventures 
has kept Gowen's name alive more than any- 
thing else. Yet the Molly trials and their 
aftermath of the regin of the coal and iron 
police were among the least creditable inci- 
dents of his life. His campaign for law and 
order pushed justice to its furthest limits 
and even beyond. Jack Kehoe, however 
bloodstained his hands may have been, was 
almost certainly innocent of the crimes for 
which he was hanged. Tom Duffy and Jim 
Carroll died for a murder with which they 
had little to do. While Jimmy Kerrigan and 
Kelly the Bum suffered not at all for their 
notorious crimes, Kerrigan and Kelly were 
informers.’ 

“Throughout the years historians have 
sought to have a look at the documents bear- 
ing on the Molly Maguires which were locked 
up by the Reading Railroad in its Philadel- 
phia vaults. There is no evidence in ‘Lament 
for the Molly Maguires,’ that Mr. Lewis had 
the opportunity or the desire to consult these 
documents. It may be he had never heard 
of them. 

“Seventy years after the mass hangings, the 
Reading Co. opened its vaults to a small 
group of historians. 
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„The newly discovered evidence,’ stated 
the New York Times of December 7, 1947, 
‘tends to show that the “Molly Maguires” 
were considerably less black than painted.’ 
The Times report bore a Philadelphia date- 
line. 

“Every writer has his own idea as to how 
to proceed, but had Mr. Lewis been deter- 
mined to write something more than a super- 
ficial approach to this subject and thereby 
prevent it from becoming known for its 
mediocrity, he might haye made some effort 
to arrange meetings with recognized author- 
ities on this specific and highly volatile pe- 
riod of history, or at least have scanned the 
works of persons who achieved eminence be- 
cause of their writings in this field. 


“Had Mr. Lewis wished to, he might have 


counseled with Wayne G. Broehl, Dart- 
mouth professor whose book on the Molly 
Maguires, published by Harvard University 
Press, will soon be made into a movie by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Though he culled 
some lines from the series on the Molly Ma- 
guires penned by James J. Corrigan of 
Wilkes-Barre which commenced in Tri-Dis- 
trict News of the United Mine Workers of 
America on June 8, 1951, I am certain a per- 
sonal meeting with Mr. Corrigan would have 
been beneficial in setting guidelines for his 
book. 

“Apparently Mr. Lewis didn’t bother to read 
the chapter titled: ‘The Detective and the 
Molly Maguires,' by Paul Trescott of Blooms- 
burg, editorial and feature writer for the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, which appeared in 
Carl Cramer’s 48th volume on ‘Rivers of 
America,’ pages 305-312, labeled “The Sus- 
quehanna,’ Too, Mr. Lewis would have 
gained some knowledge by reading J. Walter 
Coleman's The Molly Maguire Riots,’ pub- 
lished in Richmond in 1936. Mr. Lewis cer- 
tainly erred in not contacting Maj. Owen B. 
Hurt of Philadelphia, former insurance com- 
missioner in the cabinet of Governor George 
Earle, a widely known authority on this sub- 
ject. 

“But, most of all, Mr. Lewis literally missed 
the boat by not writing or at least devoting 
3 minutes on a phone call to George G. Kor- 
son, former Wilkes-Barre Record reporter, 
now of Washington, D.C., a recognized world 
authority on the history and folklore of min- 
ing. Korson’s Black Rock,’ published in 1960 
by Johns Hopkins Press, and his ‘Minstrels of 
the Mine Patch,’ now in its third printing, 
published by Folklore Associates of Hatboro 
in 1964, are among the most widely read and 
discussed works in this field. Both books 
contain well-researched chapters which are 
regarded as benchmarks in the history of 
the Molly Maguires.” 


GOP Talk of Other Roads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, my colleague, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Latan], recently set 
forth his views on the future of the Re- 
publican Party in a speech to this House. 
Wisconsin's largest newspaper has com- 
mented favorably on his thoughtful and 
forceful message. I commend it to my 
colleagues, 

From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 
Mar. 7, 1965] 
GOP TALK or OTHER ROADS 

The call for strong opposition to “one 
party government.” sounded last week by 
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Representative Lamb, Republican of Wis- 
consin, is being labeled as “the Republican 
state of the Unlon message.” 

That may be overstating the case. How- 
ever, this was the strongest and best or- 
ganized Republican criticism of the Johnson 
administration since last fall's campaign. 
Coming from Lan, a respected spokesman, 
it was much more than the voice of one lone 
Congressman wailing against the opposition. 

The significance of Lamp's remarks seems 
to be that the party has finally regrouped 
after last November's debacle and is setting 
about its vital task of providing effective 
opposition, Its elected Members in the Con- 
gress naturally will assume most of this 
burden and national policy will be made in 
Washington. 

The party's principal function now, as 
Lamp suggested, is to “speak of what other 
roads are available to the American people.” 
Though specific alternatives were conspicu- 
ously missing from the address, Laird prom- 
ised that these would be coming along soon. 
Considering the need of a vigorous second 
party in our system of government, this was 
a constructive statement from a responsible 
Republican source. 


Veterans Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, after the 88th Congress had 
adjourned it came to my attention that 
Mr. Waldron E. Leonard, Director, De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government had made 
an excellent address before the Civitan 
Club of Washington, D.C., on November 
10, 1964. Mr. Leonard’s address concerns 
itself with the real meaning of Veterans 
Day. I was so favorably impressed by 
his remarks that I commend it to my 
colleagues in the Congress by hereby in- 
serting it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

VETERANS Day 


In our late President's words spoken in 
Arlington in 1961, he stated, and I quote: 
“In a world tormented by tension and the 
possibilities of conflict, we meet in a quiet 
commemoration of a historic day of peace 
in an age that threatens the survival of 
freedom. We join together to honor those 
who have made our freedom possible.” 

At the American Legion National Conven- 
tion of September 23, 1964, a resolution was 
adopted unanimously that stated in part: 
“Veterans Day should be observed to per- 
petuate the memory of our veterans’ sacri- 
fices and to instill and encourage in our 
people, and especially our children and fu- 
ture leaders, a sense of loyalty and devotion 
to America.” This resolution further recom- 
mended that all primary and secondary 
schools be urged to convene suitable stu- 
dent assemblies in observance of Veterans 
Day—and gentlemen, I would like to discuss 
with you the possibilities of carrying out 
these suggestions, as well as similar sug- 
gestions of other great Americans and other 
veterans’ organizations. 

As you know, the armistice came on the 
11th hour, of the 11th day of the 11th month 
in 1918. This was a day of celebration by 
singing, laughing, and a ticker tape parade 
down the New York streets. I remember at 
the time the many celebrities that were in 
the reviewing stands as the GI's marched by 
and the papers referred to them being hon- 
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ored on this particular ticker tape parade, 
but Will Rogers stated that the proper way 
to have paid respect to these heroes would 
have been to permit them to sit in the stands 
and the celebrities of New York parade by. 

As you know, on April 9, 1942, a simple 
designed marble monument, mined in Colo- 
rado and taken to Vermont where the rough 
shaping was done and fine carving completed, 
was placed in Arlington Cemetery commemo- 
rating the spirit of the Allies in World War 
I with the 12-word inscription on the side 
facing the amphitheater, which reads: 
“Here rests in honored glory the American 
soldier known but to God.” 

At the time the Unknown Soldier was 
buried on November 11, 1921, President 
Harding officiated at the ceremonies. Presi- 
dents, kings, queens, celebrities, patriotic 
and service organizations have placed count- 
less wreaths at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier in recognition of the sacrifices of the 
American serviceman, 

You are familiar with the selection on 
October 24, 1921, by Sgt. Edward Younger, 
U.S. Army, of the veteran who was placed 
in Arlington. The World War IT interment 
Was approved June 24, 1946, and was selected 
from 13 unknown Americans who lost 
their lives while serving in the Armed Forces 
of the United States during World War II, 
the selection being made by General O'Neill 
of the U.S, Army, May 12, 1958, and Public 
Law 975, 84th Congress, approved August 3, 
1956, the burial of the Unknown Soldier of 
the Korean conflict, who was selected by 
M. Sgt. Ned Lyles of the U.S. Army. On 
May 28, 1958, the Unknowns were taken to 
the rotunda of the U.S. Capitol to rest 
until Memorial Day, May 30, 1958. They 
were then removed to the Memorial Amphi- 
theater in Arlington National Cemetery and 
their before distinguished guests the Presi- 
dent awarded the Medal of Honor to each. 
After the religious ceremony they received a 
21 gun salute and the service was concluded 
with the of three volleys and the 
sounding of taps. These three Unknown 
Soldiers, 1917-19, 1941-45, and 1950-53, be- 
came a monument to all Americans, 

Until 1954, when President Eisenhower 
signed the act of Congress the 
name of Armistice Day to Veterans DaS the 
observance on November 11, was a simple 
salute to those millions of Americans of all 
wars who defended their country in time of 
peril. Prior to this time, you in Wash- 
ington will remember after visiting Arling- 
ton on Armistice Day that the program was 
under the sponsorship of the veterans’ or- 
ganizations. The solemn significance of this 
tribute was such that our citizens packed 
the amphitheater and standing room only 
prevailed. At no time was there less than 
100 sets of colors of religious, patriotic and 
veterans’ organizations properly presented 
before the beginning of the ceremonies. 
Wreaths were laid representing every State 
in the Union by the veterans’ groups and 
other organizations. It seemed appropriate 
on this occasion that in Arlington it was 
fitting and proper to pay our respects to 
those who had sacrificed their lives for our 
country. 

The act of Congress of 1954 changing the 
name from Armistice Day to Veterans Day 
stated: “A day dedicated to world peace. It 
is the only day of the year in which the 
Nation salutes its living as well as the dead 
veterans.” 

Now, gentlemen, I yield to no one in salut- 
ing our living veterans who serve in the 
Armed Forces to preserve our way of life, 
but it seems to me the proper way to offer 
appreciation for their services and thanks 
for their patriotism is in the Halls of Con- 
gress with a sufficient appropriation for a 
decent standard of living for our military, 
as well as fair retirement pay to those 
who have left the service due to their age. 
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While it is proper that we pray for peace 
in Arlington on November 11 when paying 
tribute to those who have made the supreme 
sacrifice, certainly it is a veterans’ memorial 
day, principally for the purpose of all citi- 
zens to honor our dead. I say this because 
I do not believe proper observance is being 
given on Veterans Day honoring either our 
military or those buried in our national 
cemeteries. 

The veterans’ organizations in the metro- 
politan area have tried unsuccessfully since 
1954, when the law changed the title from 
Armistice Day to Veterans Day, to receive 
the cooperation of the businessmen in not 
using this day as an advertising campaign 
to get rid of a lot of their distressed mer- 
chandise, instead of paying homage to our 
dead and our military personnel. The occa- 
sion is used to pay tribute to some merchant 
who will use as a come-on“ a 99-cent type- 
writer or a 99-cent television. We have even 
attempted to have the merchants in the 
District of Columbia postpone opening their 
doors until 1 minute after 11 am. on 
November 11, or after the wreath laying 
ceremonies at Arlington. We have asked and 
are asking the newspapers to support us in 
the delay of the store openings until after 
that hour. 

The veterans organizations, I feel, would 
also welcome the support of the civic, fra- 
ternal, and religious organizations in re- 
questing the school boards to instruct the 
administrative officers that the schools be 
closed on this date. This should be espe- 
cially significant in the metropolitan area 
where our largest national cemetery is lo- 
cated and the remains of our unknown 
Soldiers of the three wars are buried, repre- 
senting all of our unknown dead. 

Now, in line with this, I would like to 
Suggest to you gentlemen a Veterans Day 
Program that I think is somewhat in line 
with the various resolutions of national vet- 
erans organizations, as far as young people's 
Participation. I think it would be nice if 
we would first cooperate in requesting that 
the schools be closed on this date. 

This is not an easy assignment because 
as a former school board member in Fairfax 
County, I found that teachers’ workshop, 
snow days, election days, and some others 
are not viewed with alarm to the handicap 
of the children’s education as when the 
Suggestion is made that the schools be closed 
on Veterans Day. 

I would then suggest that 300 to 500 young 
People, divided or in turns, from the metro- 
Politan area be taken by bus to Arlington 
Cemetery to lay a chrysanthemum on each 
of the graves. The allied florists would co- 
Operate in this, as well as Mr. Metzler and 
Other officials of Arlington Cemetery. At 
10:30 these young people would have re- 
served seats in the amphitheater for the 


I would also suggest that instead of the 
military choruses from Annapolis or West 
Point that this portion of the program be 
carried out by combined choruses of perhaps 
five high schools. A few years ago at Mount 
Vernon, I arranged for such a chorus from 
various high schools who had practiced to- 
gether to present their program on February 
22. I will assure you it was very impressive, 

Not only would this give an opportunity 
tor other young groups of students to be 
present and understand the importance of 
our observing Veterans Day, but would cre- 
ate an interest among parents and other 
People to be present as well. The theme of 
this program could be the tribute to our 
honored dead, the military, Americanism, 
and peace. 

Certainly, these are our dead whose crosses 
mark them from row to row and we should 
Pause on this type of what I think is an 
appropriate program to murmur a prayer for 
those who have made this sacrifice for us. 
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An American Tragedy: Martyrdom in 
Alabama and Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, nothing that has happened in 
America in this century has more dra- 
matically demonstrated the tragic con- 
sequences of bigotry and hatred than 
what has happened in Selma, Ala. 

In this armed camp of fear and bru- 
tality, the hopes of American citizens 
for first-class citizenship have been 
crystallized. 

Tonight the President of the United 
States will come before a joint session 
of this Congress to state the case for 
Federal laws guaranteeing every citizen, 
regardless of race or color, the free ex- 
ercise of the voting privilege. The 
President comes here at the invitation 
of the leadership of both bodies of the 
Congress. He comes as a spokesman for 
all decent Americans, not just a few. 

Although countless words have been 
written about the situation in Selma, 
Ala., and in neighboring Mississippi, few 
have been more impressive than the 
words in an editorial which appeared in 
the Easton, Pa., Express last Saturday, 
March 13. 

I call the editorial to the attention of 
my colleagues in the hope that they, 
too, will find it persuasive and memora- 
ble. The complete text of the column 
follows: 


How Many MARTYRS? 


The American people are losing patience 
with southern racism, with the tactics of 
repression, terrorism, and murder which are 
public policy in Alabama and Mississippi, 
and nothing more dramatically demonstrates 
the national temper than the meeting of 
more than 4,000 U.S. clergymen in Washing- 
ton on Friday. 

This interfaith rally was called by the 
Commission on Religion and Race of the 
National Council of Churches to express rell- 
gious leadership's revulsion against the 
bloody and tyrannical conduct of the racists, 
and to articulate support for the Negro's 
crusade for social justice. The clergymen 
applauded Methodist Bishop John Wesley 
Lord, of Washington, when he suggested that 
a Presidential visit to Selma—scene of re- 
peated police and white civilian atrocities 
against Negroes and rights workers—would 
do much to lift the repressed Negroes from 
their state of despair. 

The clergymen, from every sector of the 
Nation, including the Lehigh Valley, demand- 
ed strong new measures to guarantee voting 
rights for Negroes in the South. Unques- 
tionably current law is wholly inadequate. 
It permits racists to establish and maintain 
voter registration policies which preclude 
the possibility of any meaningful or rep- 
resentative political expression by the Negro 
population. And it does little to inhibit or 
punish acts of terror and violence against 
Negroes and white supporters seeking to im- 
plement the Negro right to vote. 

It is certain, nevertheless, that forces in 
Congress, part of and controlled by the racist 
system, will mount an obstinate defense 
against enactment of such legislation. The 
filibuster’s use by southern politicians is 
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foreseen in the Senate, and, as a result of 
such obstructionism, the Nation may be fac- 
ing another “long, hot summer” of inter- 
racial unrest. 

The stupiditiy of the racially extremist 
forces in the South, as well as their penchant 
for animal brutality, was mirrored once more 
for all of the Nation and the world to see 
in the politically condoned vicious police at- 
ack on Selma marchers, including aged per- 
sons and children beaten and gassed, and in 
the white hoodlum murder of the Rev. James 
J. Reeb. 

Such incidents, clearly a part of the pat- 
tern of the closed racist society of the South, 
rather than serving the racist ends are shock- 
ing the Nation into demands for effective new 
Federal laws and policies to deal with the 
hate forces“ mutilation of people and the 
ideals of liberty and human dignity. 

There is no question that the racists ul- 
timately will be shorn of their power to 
deny the Negro his rights as an American 
citizen, The only question is how many 
more martyrs, white and black, will be made 
2 the cause of justice and decency is 
served? 


As We Look in African Eyes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would invite the attention of the House 
to two unusually interesting articles by 
Bruce Biossat on how the Africans think 
we are missing our mark in Africa. The 
first is titled, “The Africans Look at Our 
People There,” and the second, “The 
Africans Share Our Dreams.” Both are 
based on an extensive interview with 
what is described as a friendly African 
diplomat who purports to speak for other 
Africans as well. 

This diplomat reports that while 
America’s relations with that vast conti- 
nent and its many countries are sincere 
and well motivated, we are still in many 
ways inept, He says that this is because 
we do not yet know enough about these 
countries, because we have what appears 
to them to be an air of superiority, and 
because we are still inclined—or so it 
seems to them—to take the advice of our 
European friends who used to have Afri- 
can colonies. Especially, our Govern- 
ment officials in the field are criticized for 
“lacking knowledge and experience vital 
to their tasks.” With this, I am not in 
agreement. Some of the ablest and most 
dedicated Americans in the foreign sery- 
ice are stationed in Africa. But I am 
pleased to extend my remarks to include 
Mr. Biossat’s articles because they be- 
speak a well of great good will on the 
part of the unidentified African who is 
quoted and his suggestions to us are 
well intentioned and thoughtful. 

It has been said that as Africa goes, 
so goes the world. Even if this is only 
Partially so, it behooves us to be familiar 
with what is being said of us on that con- 
tinent, and to do what we can about it. 

I commend the columnist for the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association for 
recognizing the importance of the sub- 
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ject and for his reporting. I commend 
the unidentified diplomat for being will- 
ing to speak out frankly. It is always 
good to hear what the other fellow 
thinks. Since this-columnist is distrib- 
uted in nearly 600 newspapers through- 
out the United States, many million 
Americans will have a chance through 
these two excellent articles to learn of 
the viewpoint of many Africans. I think 
my colleagues in the House, with our 
responsibility for keeping informed on 
such matters, will be doubly interested. 

The article follows: 

How APRICA LOOKS AT Our PEOPLE THERE 
(By Bruce Biossat) 

An African diplomat from a friendly na- 
tion asserts bluntly that too many American 
officials working among the emerging peo- 
ples of Africa come with a superiority com- 
plex yet actually lack knowledge and experi- 
ence vital to their tasks. 

This same diplomat scoffs, moreover, at the 
fears expressed here that some of the new 
African lands, having just shaken off 
colonialism, are in imminent danger of fall- 
ing under the Russian or Red Chinese yoke. 

The African spoke freely in a long inter- 
view only upon the assurance that he would 
not be identified. 

This particular official’s frankly personal 
Judgments are tempered, too, with warm 
praise of America’s motives and with the 
optimistic assertion that things are getting 
steadily better. 

But he says that the average U.S. bureau- 
crat serving in the field is not a very com- 
petent fellow. The complaint clearly is 
directed both against our regular Foreign 
Service personnel and AID program special- 
ists 


He argues that our people are generally 
too ready to decide highhandedly what spe- 
cific kinds of help should be tendered, with 
too little grasp of real needs. Weare charged 
with being impatient toward alternative 
erin and objectives. 

A fundamental criticism is that we rely ri 
heavily upon veteran oversea 
our knowledge of African peoples and 08 
lems. The diplomat adds: 

“If a Belgian has been in the Congo for 50 
years, you accept him as knowledgable about 
the country. You forget that he has brought 
a piece of Brussels there with him.” 

We would do better, he suggests, to elim- 

inate the European middleman and gather 
our knowledge and experience directly from 
the emerging Africans themselves. 
He declares further that even the friend- 
llest African nations are skeptical when the 
United States tells them that it is walking 
a tightrope between its established Euro- 
pean allies—the colonial powers—and its tra- 
dition of lending a hand to the struggling 
peoples. 

They do not believe that serious rupture 
in U.S. tles with Britain, France, Belgium, 
or anybody else would follow if we plunged 
more vigorously into assisting some of the 
lands only recently vacated by the colonial 
authorities. 

And we are advised by this friendly source 
not to worry so much about Communist 
penetration of the African continent. Says 
this man: 

“It's going to be very difficult, really im- 
possible, for Red China or Russia to make 
lackeys out of the countries in Africa. 

“These people haye been downgraded, in- 
sulted, denied every possible respect due to 
men, Suddenly they have emerged. Do you 
think they'd trade this for money? 

“No, it won't happen. The only way 
Africa would go Communist would be if the 
Communists first won America.” 

The clear import of this comment is that 
this African, for one, sees America’s great 
defenses as a shield for Africa. 
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Knowing the shield is there, Africans do 
not fret over the reported designs of Moscow 
and Peiping upon their new-won freedom. 
Never having experienced Red tyranny first- 
hand, it seems unreal to them anyway in 
contrast to the known humiliations of West- 
ern colonial rule. 

Knowledgeable Africans, it is argued, do 
not really bracket America with the resented 
colonial powers. They see a separation, But 
they want it more sharply defined in on-the- 
scene performance among them. The diplo- 
mat sums it up: 

“We accept the idea that the American 
people are dedicated to freedom. But it 18 
confusing to see how they serve it.” 

[From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 12, 
1965] 


THE AFRICANS SHARE OUR DREAMS 
(By Bruce Biossat) 


Many African leaders who complain about 
us "know how generous Americans are” and 
often indicate privately among themselves 
that there is much in American life they 
wish their own nations would copy. 

This is the report of a friendly African dip- 
lomat here who asked not to be identified so 
he might speak with more than ordinary 
frankness about America's image in Africa. 
Says he: 

“In a way, the great American dream hurts 
you in Africa. It pushes us even harder 
than otherwise. For this is what we want, 
too, 

“Some Africans who represent countries 
that have been the most critical of the United 
States are highly impressed by what they see 
here.” 

This diplomat, himself critical of what he 
considers the “superior airs” and yet the lack 
of knowledge exhibited by American officials 
in Africa, believes the outlook for better 
understanding on both sides is improving 
all the time. He adds: 

“There is already a definite turn, a great 

in the last 3 or 4 years. 

“You are getting to know Africans better. 
The people here in the top echelons are okay. 
But the change really hasn’t filtered down 
yet to your bureaucrats in the field.” 

This African, in his candid interview, laid 
particular stress upon what he sees as the 
more understanding and cooperative attitude 
offered by U.S. businessmen interested in 
foreign investment. 

“In the old days, the American business- 
man never ceased telling you he didn't have 
to do it, to make the investment. He let 
you think he was doing you a big favor. 
And he wanted everything in his own hands. 

“Now he is encouraging local people in the 
developing countries to join him In his enter- 
prises. Some even arrange means by which 
local people can take part in the financing. 
Men with mt possibilities are 
searched for, and not discriminated against 
when they are found. 

“All this,” he suggests, “is mutually bene- 
ficial. 

“There are a lot of bright young men in 
America who want to go to Africa,” he adds, 
“and they should be encouraged to do so un- 
der arrangements that permit them to get 
close to the Africans themselves and avoid 
going through the veteran European, colo- 
nialists who now are so mistrusted.” 

He offers this further caution: “Those who 
go should not, in the name of ‘getting close 
to the African,’ assume that the rural vil- 
lages are the key places to work.” 

Though the Peace Corps is generally much 
admired in Africa, he says, “some Corpsmen 
have made this mistake in their zeal to by- 
pass government-to-government channels.” 

Much help is needed in the already fairly 
developed African cities, where the new na- 
tions must train cadres of civil servants. 
health workers, agricultural specialists, and 
other scientists who then can go into the 
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villages to lift the rural populations to higher 
levels of living. 

Such considerations do not, however, di- 
minish African appreciation of the Peace 
Corps or any other evidences of this coun- 
try’s basic generosity of spirit. The diplomat 
says it plainly: 

“We are all well aware of your great out- 
pouring of help, which comes from the bot- 
tom of your heart, with no ulterior motive 
at all.” 


Veterans’ Administration Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a letter from W. J. Driver, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, in which 
he clarifies some of the pertinent ques- 
tions being asked by my colleagues with 
reference to the closing of hospital facil- 
ities and the opening of other facilities. 
I feel that this letter is informative, 
especially to the veterans’ organizations 
in the State of MIlinois. The letter 
follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., March 15, 1965. 
Hon, FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. AN NUNTIO: I appreciate your 
thoughtful inquiry concerning the plans of 
the Veterans’ Administration to build two 
new hospitals in Illinois, one to replace our 
present hospital at Hines, and the Chicago 
(south side) hospital, which will be located 
adjacent to the University of Chicago School 
of Medicine. Your inquiry is particularly ap- 
preciated since I feel that all who share your 
concern that we continue to maintain a 
healthy, vigorous, and effective program of 
veterans medicine should know of the phi- 
losophy behind the hospital construction 
program currently being undertaken by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The essence of this philosophy can be 
simply stated: just as a recent decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court indicated that repre- 
sentation in State legislatures should be 
based not on trees or acres, but on people, 
the deployment of the medical resources of 
the Veterans’ Administration should be based 
on its ability to aid the maximum number of 
sick and disabled veterans with the maxi- 
mum effectiveness, and not on any ex- 
traneous considerations. 

The medical program of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration looms large in America’s total 
medical effort. For example, it employs ap- 
proximately 4 percent of the Nation’s phy- 
sicians; and 15,000 of the Nation’s nurses. 
The Veterans’ Administration is the Nation's 
largest single employer of a number of med- 
ically oriented or medically allied profes- 
sions, including clinical and counseling 
psychologists, dietitians, medical and psychi- 
atric social workers, physical therapists, and 
occupational therapists. It contains almost 
8 percent of the Nation's hospital beds. 
And, it has actually spent since 1950 the 
sum of $1,040 million on hospital construc- 
tion or renovation, and is presently en- 
gaged in an additional $645 million worth of 
hospital construction. 

In Illinois, the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals at Downey and Danville have been 
extensively modernized. Modernization of 
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the Marion hospital has been authorized and 
is in the design stage. In the Chicago area, 
from a postwar of one hospital, 
Hines, several miles removed from the medi- 
cal schools, we are moving towards a situa- 
tion, unparalleled in any other city in the 
Nation, where we will have four new, func- 
tionally efficient hospitals, located immedi- 
ately adjacent to the medical schools with 
which they are now or will be affiliated: 

Veterans’ Administration Hospital (West 
Side), University of Illinois and Chicago 
Medical College; Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Chicago (Research), Northwestern 
University; Veterans’ Administration Hospi- 
tal, Hines, Loyola University; Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Chicago (South Side), 
University of Chicago. 

Medical facilities and personnel are, of 


nificant proportion of such facilities and 
personnel bears the heavy responsibility, in 
fact the moral duty, of employing them to 
their maximum potential. Certainly, beds 
cannot be permitted to lie comparatively fal- 
low in some areas, while other areas suffer 
from an inordinate shortage of VA hospital 
beds. 

I believe this preamble points to the ob- 
vious reply to your letter: that the decision 
to close hospitals in areas where demand is 
not great will have absolutely no adverse ef- 
fect on new hospitals planned for Illinois, 
and this most definitely includes construc- 
tion at the Chicago (South Side) and Hines 
hospitals, which will go forward at optimum 
speed. In fact, since the VA operates within 
a ceiling of 125,000 beds, the closing of mar- 
ginal hospitals will simply permit us to trans- 
fer capacity to areas which have insufficient 
beds. 

Finally, I hope that you will feel free at 
any time to inquire about the progress of the 
VA medical program in Illinois or on other 
matters affecting your constituents. 

Sincerely, 
W.J. Driver, Administrator. 


Reader’s Digest Publishers Receive 
Freedom Foundation Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, early last 
week at Valley Forge, one great American 
institution honored another. The Free- 
doms Foundation annual George Wash- 
ington award was presented to the pub- 
lishers and editors of the Reader's Digest, 
Mr. and Mrs. DeWitt Wallace. 

The Freedoms Foundation for 16 years 
has been making annual awards to those 
organizations, schools, and individuals 
who have made contributions toward a 
better understanding and a greater ap- 
preciation of the American way of life. 

The enormous popularity of the Read- 
er's Digest, measured by the most indica- 
tive yardstick, is sufficient testimony to 
this publication’s acceptance and impact. 

In an era when to criticize and lam- 
bast the American traditions and ideals 
seems to be the fashion, I am comforted 
in the knowledge that at least one widely 
read periodical is still carrying the ban- 
ner of free enterprise and individual lib- 
erties. 
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The George Washington award cita- 
tion to the Wallaces follows: 

For epitomizing responsible citizenship, for 
excellence in civic affairs, for aggressive lead- 
ership in the propagation of American fun- 
damentals during more than a quarter of a 
century of outstanding service to God and 
country through the domestic and foreign 
editions of Reader's Digest, Freedoms Foun- 
dation at Valley Forge salutes these exem- 
plars of steadfast faith in free enterprise who 
have built, from small beginnings to interna- 
tional leadership, a mighty enterprise inval- 
uable in the continuing fight for freedom and 
dignity of every individual. 


Professor Supports President 
in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, some of the 
paid advertisements in a few of our news- 
papers give the impression that the aca- 
demic community is highly critical of 
President Johnson’s Vietnam policy. It 
is interesting to note that the profes- 
sional qualifications listed in some of 
these paid advertisements include “psy- 
chology,” “microbiology,” “chemistry,” 
and the like. But the American people 
should note that such paid advertise- 
ments hardly represent the majority of 
the academic community. This is espe- 
cially true of university professors in the 
field of international relations. 

Yesterday Prof. James A. Atkin- 
son, of Georgetown University, a well- 
known analyst of military and foreign 
affairs, appeared on “Georgetown Uni- 
versity Forum” in support of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson's foreign policy in 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam sure that a vast ma- 
jority of the professors and ministers of 
the Gospel are supporting the President 
in Vietnam despite recent paid advertise- 
ments to the contrary. Incidentally, one 
advertisement alone in the New York 
Times, signed by a group of professors 
advocating withdrawal from South Viet- 
nam, cost in the neighborhood of $10,000. 
It might be proper to ask who is supply- 
ing these fantastic sums of money ad- 
vocating a policy of appeasement and 
retreat? 

Mr. Speaker, recently Dr. Atkinson 
wrote a brilliant defense of President 
Johnson’s Vietnam policy. Writing in 
the Washington Report of the American 
Security Council, Professor Atkinson 
pointed out that the President's wise and 
firm policy was based on the clear lesson 
that our own security as a nation is inti- 
mately related to the peace of Asia, 
President Johnson's position is that 
America dare not ignore the commit- 
ment that three Presidents have made 
to support our friends against Commu- 
nist aggression. In doing this, says At- 
kinson, the President is supplying the 
kind of vigorous leadership for a firm 
policy in Vietnam today which is the best 
guarantee of avoiding a general war to- 
morrow. 
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Faith in American Teenagers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, the teen- 
ager of America has been pictured as 
irresponsible, reckless, and wild. Unfor- 
tunately, the few who deserve this de- 
scription frequently overshadow the ma- 
jority of our young people who are, in a 
quiet way, striving to live equitably in 
the world which surrounds them. I 
have great faith in our young people and 
I am always pleased when an opportunity 
arises which allows me to restate this 
faith and to share it with others. 

Such an opportunity has just been 
brought to my attention by Mr. Allen 
J. Dennis, foreman of the Bibb County 
grand jury, who lives in Macon, Ga. 

The interschool student council, an 
organization composed of representa- 
tives from the Macon, Bibb County, pub- 
lic high schools, has adopted a resolution 
opposing the availability of vulgar and 
obscene publications on newsstands and 
in the stores of Macon. 

That these young people are striving 
to constructively mold their environment 
proves that they are willing and eager to 
assume responsibility. They go further 
than merely accepting responsibility; 
they seek to lead others by recommend- 
ing “to each student council of Bibb 
County high schools that they instigate 
a campaign urging students of their 
schools boycott all such publications— 
salicious literature—and request news- 
dealers to remove these publications 
from their shelves.” 

The members of the Inter-School Stu- 
dent Council of Bibb County are to be 
commended for the stand they have 
taken. Their action is the result of care- 
ful and conscientious consideration and, 
I believe, deserves, in turn, the attention 
of us adults whose duty it must be to lend 
them support. 


I herewith submit the letter Mr. Allen 
J, Dennis wrote to me, Mr. Dennis’ letter 
of congratulations to the council, and the 
resolution of the Inter-School Student 
Council of Bibb County: 

Manch 2, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLYNT: Because I think it is 
noteworthy and will be of interest to you, I 
am enclosing a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Inter-School Student Council, an or- 
ganization composed of representatives from 
the Macon, Bibb County, public high schools, 
concerning salacious literature. This reso- 
lution came to the attention of the Bibb 
County Grand Jury in their meeting today- 
As foreman of the grand jury, I wrote a let- 
ter to the president of the Inter-School Stu- 
dent Council to compliment them on the 
stand they had taken and I am attaching 
copy of this letter also. 

If you agree that this is a noteworthy and 
commendable stand these youngsters have 
taken, you may want to have it carried in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN J. DENNIS. 
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Marcs 2, 1965. 
Mr. STEVE JOHNSON, 
President, Inter-School Student Council, 
Macon, Ga. 

Deas Steve: This morning at the meeting 
of the grand jury of Bibb County reference 
was made to the resolution adopted by the 
student council concerning the Increasing 
availability of vulgar and obscene publica- 
tions on the newsstands and in the stores 
of Macon. 

As foreman of the grand jury, I want to 
compliment and congratulate the student 
council on the stand they have taken. 

It will be of interest to you to know that 
the grand jury has a committee on sub- 
versive activities, pornography, and obscene 
literature. It may be that the chairman or a 
member of the committee will want to dis- 
cuss this with you in more detail for it is 
an area of much concern to the grand jury. 

As a result of high court rulings, very 
little can be expected now through legal ac- 
tion. It is an area that was formerly in- 
fluenced by legal discipline but no longer is 
this the case. Henceforth, it must be con- 
trolled by individual moral discipline, re- 
ligious influence, and an atmosphere or 
climate or community conscience that is 
rather loosely referred to as public opinion. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN J, DENNIS, 
Forman, Bibb County Grand Jury. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY INTERSCHOOL STU- 
DENT COUNCIL OF MACON; BIBB COUNTY, GA. 


Whereas the members of the interschool 
student council of Bibb County are deeply 
concerned with the increasing availability 
of vulgar and obscene publications on 
newstands and in the stores of Macon; and 

Whereas the interschool student council 
believes that such publications create an 
atmosphere in the community that is not 
conducive to clean living; and 

Whereas the interschool student council 
feels that such publications have a demoral- 
izing effect on the youth of Macon; and 

Whereas the interschool student council 
believes that such publications contribute to 
delinquency in Macon; and 

Whereas the interschool student council 
feels that Macon youth need to be encour- 
apa in and guided to high ideals; Therefore 

t 

Resolved, That interschool student coun- 
cil of Bibb County does hereby recommend 
to each student council of Bibb County high 
schools that they instigate a campaign urg- 
ing students of their schools boycott all such 
publications and request local newsdealers 
to remove these publications from their 
shelves. 


Backing Given to U.S. Position 
in Vietnam War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
last in a series of 14 articles and 2 side 
columns written by Mr. Lucian C. War- 
ren, chief of the Washington bureau of 
the Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., in 
which he has reported on his recent trip 
to South Vietnam and to Hong Kong. 

I have commended this series to my 
colleagues as a firsthand report of an able 
and experienced newspaperman who 
talked to many people in Asia, and who 
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also participated in various war missions 
conducted by United States and South 
Vietnam forces. 

His observations should be carefully 
noted by those in Congress and elsewhere 
who are wondering about the effective- 
ness of our policies there, and whether 
or not there is a chance of winning this 
conflict. 

Mr. Warren is a former president of the 
National Press Club of W. n, and 
has been a Washington correspondent 
for the past 20 years. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his column which appeared in 
the Courier-Express on March 5, 1965: 

IN WASHINGTON: BACKING GIVEN TO US. 
POSITION IN VIETNAM WAR 


(By Lucian C, Warren) 


WASHINGTON: —The series of stories this 
correspondent wrote in Vietnam concludes 
Saturday. They were written on the scene 
in Vietnam and alrmailed to Buffalo. Mean- 
while, we have returned to Washington be- 
fore completion of the series. We have had 
a chance to see and hear various viewpoints 
about the war, this time, from the home- 
front. It is to these viewpoints we address 
ourselves now. 

DIFFERENCE 


There is considerable difference of opinion 
at home, much more so than among the 
Americans serving in Vietnam, about the ad- 
visabllity of continuing the war there and 
of negotiating with the Communists for a 
settlement. 

Certain columnists, led by Drew Pearson 
and Walter Lippmann, and certain newspa- 
pers, icd by the New York'Times and the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch, appear to think it is evil 
to continue the war there and that negotia- 
tions with the Communists are highly over- 
due. 

On Capitol Hill, there are also influential 
voices raised in doubt over the U.S. course 
in Vietnam, Senators Wayne Morse, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, Frank CHurcH, Democrat, 
of Idaho, and GEORGE McGovern, Democrat, 
of South Dakota, are among those who have 
denounced present policy there, 

TREND 


While there are varying shades of opinion, 
we would like to summarize the main trends, 
along with our own comments, in defense— 
in the main—of the US. conduct of the war 
and its refusal thus far fo enter into negotia- 
tions. 

These opinions were formed without pres- 
sure from the U.S. Government and with the 
benefit of some 2 weeks of on-the-scene ob- 
servations in the wide Vietnamese warfront. 

Our summary follows: 


Thesis 


The Vietcong are ruthless and dedicated 
warriors who are winning the guerrilla war, 
while the South Vietnamese are ineffective 
soldiers, operating under poor military ad- 
vice from the United States. 

Comment 


Not so, While some of the Vietcong are 
dedicated and ruthless and good at guerrilla 
warfare, this is not the universal truth. 

For instance, many at the front said the 
Vietcong were poor shots and the State De- 
partment's recent White Paper cited the 
many Vietcong defections. 


Conversely, there are many examples of 
brave and able military actions by the South 
Vietnamese. The United States is amassing 
experience in fighting guerrilla-style and it 
has total air and naval superiority. 

RATIO 

On the ground, the ratio of Vietcong killed 
to the freedom forces is still in the nature of 
3 to 1 in our favor. 


The war has not yet been won, but it is 
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far from being lost and on balance this cor- 
respondent believes we have the edge, a 
condition which should improve in the 
months to come—especially with restrictions 
being removed on bombing raids into North 
Vietnam, 
Thesis 

The United States is conducting its war 
on a unilateral basis, whereas it would be 
better if the United Nations were brought 
into the struggle, as it was in Korea, 

Comment 


This would be fine—but there is no chance 
for another Korea-type war being waged 
by the U.N. 

That confilct was allowed only because the 
Soviet Union, to Its later sorrow, had boy- 
cotted the Security Council at the time. The 
peacekeeping operations of the U.N. in the 
Congo and elsewhere have been less than 
successful. Considering the present state of 
relations between the Communists and free 
world and the disagreement over the Viet- 
namese situation, U.N, effective action is im- 
possible. 

As to the unilateral charge, the United 
States is in Vietnam with the approval of 
certain other nations in southeast Asia and 
elsewhere. , 

Thesis 

Increasing boldness by the U.S. units, 
bombing missions, and its positive refusal 
to negotiate may escalate the war. 

Comment 

Possible, but not probable. 

President John F. Kennedy's firm stand 
on Soviet missiles in Cuba did not lead to war 
there, nor did the earlier firmness of a previ- 
ous administration in defying the Berlin 
blockade with an airlift. 

The Korean resistance did escalate that 
war in the sense that it brought Red Chinese 
troops into the battle. However, it is con- 
sidered unlikely the Soviet Union will risk 
nuclear war over a southeast Asia conflict, 
and Hanoi is said not to want the Chinese 
troops in their territory for fear they would 
never leave. 

In any event, certain risks must be taken 
in an effort to have to stop Communist ex- 
pansion in Asia, rather than have to fight 
eventually in Manila, Hawaii, and perhaps 
even the Western Hemisphere. 

SUMMARY 


It is this correspondent’s personal opinion 
that the U.S. conduct of the war in South 
Vietnam is proper and effective and that, at 
this time, talks would only damage our just 
cause there. 


Whet Selma Is All About 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there appeared in the New York 
Sunday Times of March 14 a dispatch 
by Mr. Guy Talese entitled “Selma: Bit- 
ter City in the Eye of a Storm.” In de- 
scribing the attitudes of the city’s white 
community, Mr. Talese quotes an un- 
identified salesclerk as asking: “What do 
those niggers want?” For the benefit of 
that salesclerk, and all who share her 
puzzlement, I submit the following arti- 
cle which appeared in the New York 
Sunday Times Magazine of the same 
date. It is entitled “Civil Right No. 1— 
The Right To Vote.” The author is Mar- 
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tin Luther King, Jr. If ever it can 
truly be said that any writing speaks 
for itself, this does. 

Dr. King’s article follows: 

Crv Ricut No. 1—Tue RIGHT To VOTE 
(By Martin Luther King, Jr.) 

Few people in America realize the serious- 
ness of the burden imposed upon our de- 
mocracy by the disfranchisement of Negroes 
in the Deep South. In Mississippi only 
about 26,000 out of a voting-age population 
of some 450,000 Negroes have been allowed 
to register. The situation In Alabama and 
Loulsians is almost as bad, though previous 
State administrations of a more liberal in- 
clination did permit the registration of ap- 
proximately 150,000 Negro voters in Loulsi- 
ana and 111,000 in Alabama. In recent 
years, however, under Wallace in Alabama 
and former Gov. Jimmy Davis, of Louisiana, 
the plan has been to freeze Negro registra- 
tion at a level which can be successfully 
negated by sure segregationist voting 
stre: 

This has led to a crisis not only for the 
Negro in the South but for Negroes in the 
swollen ghettos of the North. Northern 
cities are inheriting the results of northern 
indifference to southern racism and exploi- 
tation as the victims of oppression migrate 
there in search of freedom. If they had had 
the ballot, Negroes might have had a chance 
to lead a decent life in their southern home- 
lands, where many owned small plots of land 
and participated in a stable pattern of com- 
munity life that at least promised survival 
and a minimum of emotional security. This 
is more than is promised by the slums of 
New York, Chicago, and other cities, which 
are already teeming with bitterness and 
constantly kept at boiling point by the mis- 
ery of rats, filth, unemployment, and de facto 
segregation. 

But the evils of disfranchisement burden 
our cities in other ways as well as by mass 
migration. Southern seniority in Congress, 
resting as it does on the “whites only” bal- 
lot box, maintains power in the hands of our 
Nation's most reactionary politicians. Bills 
providing for the welfare of our Nation, from 
medicare to education, must run the gantiet 
of southern power before they are enacted— 
and many never are. 

Voting as a badge of full citizenship has 
always had a special meaning to the Negro, 
but in 1965 the denial of the right to vote 
cuts painfully and deeply into his new sense 
of personal dignity. It is salt on his 
wounded pride. For today he looks beyond 
the borders of his own land and sees the 
decolonization and liberation of Africa and 
Asia; he sees colored peoples, yellow, black, 
and brown, ruling over their own new na- 
tions. He sees colored statesmen voting on 
vital issues of war and peace at the United 
Nations at a time when he is not even per- 
2 to vote for the office of sheriff in his 
ocal A 

In 1964, however, the Negro voter partici- 
pated as a significant partner In a ballot 
landslide that repudiated a Republican Party 
which had allowed itself to be captured by 
racism and reaction. He was the key to the 
Democratic victory in several Southern 
States, and he thereby proved that voting is 
More than a badge of citizenship and dig- 
nity—it is an effective tool for change. 

Voting is the foundation stone for polit- 
ical action, With it the Negro can eventu- 
ally vote out of office public officials who bar 
the doorway to decent housing, public safety, 
jobs, and decent integrated education. It is 
now obvious that the basic elements so vital 
to Negro advancement can only be achieved 
by seeking redress from government at local, 
State, and Federal levels. To do this the 
vote is essential. 

When the full power of the ballot is avail- 
able to my people, it will not be exercised 
merely to advance our cause alone. We have 
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learned in the course of our freedom strug- 
gle that the needs of 20 million Negroes are 
not truly separable from those of the nearly 
200 million whites and Negroes in America, 
all of whom will benefit from a colorblind 
land of plenty that provides for the nourish- 
ment of each man's body, mind, and spirit. 
Our vote would place in Congress true rep- 
resentatives of the people who would legis- 
late for the medicare, housing, schools, and 
jobs required by all men of any color. 

In Selma, Ala., thousands of Negroes are 
courageously providing dramatic witness to 
the evil forces that bar our way to the all- 
important ballot box. They are laying bare 
for all the Nation to see, for all the world 
to know, the nature of segregationist re- 
sistance. The ugly pattern of denial flour- 
ishes with insignificant differences in thou- 
sands of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and other southern communities. Once it 
is exposed, and challenged by the marching 
feet of Negro citizens, the Nation will take 
action to cure this cancerous sore. What 
is malignant in Selma must be removed by 
congressional surgery so that all citizens may 
freely exercise their right to vote without 
delays, harassment, economic intimidation, 
and police brutality. Selma !s to 1965 what 
Birmingham was to 1963. 

The pattern of denial depends upon four 
main roadblocks. First, there is the Gestapo- 
like control of county and local government 
in the South by the likes of Sheriff Jim 
Clark of Selma, Ala., and Sheriff Rainey of 
Philadelphia, Miss. There is a carefully cul- 
tivated mystique behind the power and 
brutality of these men. The gun, the club, 
and the cattle prod reinforce the fear that is 
the main barrier to voting—a barrier erected 
by 345 years’ exposure to the psychology and 
brutality of slavery and legal segregation. 
It is a fear rooted in feelings of inferiority. 

But the fear is also real, as the broken 
bodies and bloody heads of citizens in Selma 
and Marion bear witness. And the snakes 
placed on people standing in line were not 
hallucinations, as hundreds, including the 
press, can testify. Nor was it a sick imagina- 
tion that conjured up the vision of a public 
official, sworn to uphold the law, who forced 
an inhuman march upon hundreds of Negro 
children; who ordered the Reverend James 
Bevel to be chained to his sickbed; who 
clubbed a Negro woman registrant, and who 
callously inflicted repeated brutalities and 
indignities upon nonviolent Negroes peace- 
fully petitioning for their constitutional 
right to vote. 

Would a fiction writer have the temerity 
to invent a character a sheriff's 
badge at the head of a helmeted posse who 
punched a clergyman in the mouth and 
then proudly boasted: “If I hit him, I don’t 
of the first things 
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office 

County by an electorate that includes only 
335 out of 15,000 Negroes of voting age. In 
contrast, out of 14,400 whites of voting age, 
9,543 have been registered. So far, 3,400 
Negroes have been arrested in Selma, placing 
10 times as many in Selma jails as are on the 
voters” roll. 

The second factor in the pattern of Negro 
disfranchisement is the abuse of local and 
State laws to impede the exercise of suffrage 

knowing they 


other offenses. In Selma, for instance, more 
than 3,000 arrests have been made on such 
charges as “breach of peace,” “contempt of 
court,” “disorderly conduct,” “unlawful 
assembly,” “contributing to the delinquency 
of minors,” and “criminal provocation.” 
Aside from the obvious intimidation in- 
volved in arrest and jail, 3,000 Negro citizens 
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now face years of expensive and frustrating 
litigation before these charges are defeated 
and their right to vote vindicated. 

After so many years of intimidation, the 
Negro community has learned that its salva- 
tion lies in united action. When one Negro 
stands up, he is run out of town. But when 
a thousand stand up together the situation 
is drastically altered. Abuse of the law by 
local police power is expressly designed to 
frustrate such united action, and so long as 
these mass arrests are made on trumped-up 
charges the path to the registrar's office is 
obstructed. 

The third factor in abridging Ne; voting 
rigħts is the registrar himself, 1 
complex registration procedures designed 
specifically to slow up and frustrate Negro 
applicants. As Burke Marshall, former 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Civil Rights Division, has pointed out: 

“The Negro voting problem is more 
than a legal issue. For it takes courage, pa- 
tience and massive effort before a significant 
number of Negro residents are ready to break 
the pattern of their lives by attempting to 
register to vote, and when the effort is un- 
successful because of discrimination, delay, 
intimidation or of the failure of Negro ap- 
Plicants themselves, the promised Federal 
rights again become illusory.” 

Where the will to keep Negro registration 
to a minimum is strong, Mr. Marshall said, 
“The latitude for discrimination is almost 
endless. The delaying practices that can be 
used are virtually infinite.” 

Using them, the white hierarchy of Selma 
has succeeded in limiting Negro registration 
to the snail's pace of about 145 persons a 
year. At this rate it would take about 103 
years to register the 15,000 eligible Negro 
voters of Dallas County—not counting those 
who will reach voting age in that period or 
who may move into the county. A weapon 
for delay is the decision to open the regis- 
tration office on only 2 days per month. 
Long lines of Negroes have waited without 
tine entra to enter the office to apply for 

ion. 

After 13 private and Government lawsuits 
were instituted, however, minimal corrective 
measures were ordered by Judge Daniel H. 
Thomas of the Federal District Court of 
Mobile. Although he found a “pattern 
of discrimination,” he refused to order the 
registrar’s office to open more frequently. In- 
stead, he set up a new procedure containing 
many of the same seeds of discouragement 
and frustration. Negroes seeking to register 
may sign up on a public appearance sheet, 
and a Federal voting referee has now been 
appointed to process the applications. In 
the meantime every Negro who has signed 
the appearance sheet must be ready to en- 
dure an ordeal by economic retaliation and 
Personal intimidation perfected by racists 
over many decades. 

It is a shining tribute to Negro determina- 
tion, therefore, that despite this harassment, 
including being made to wait in the pouring 
rain, 266 persons—most of them Negroes— 
completed their registration applications in 
Selma on March 1, an alltime record for the 
county. 

But it must also be said that the concept 
of a Federal referee appointed by the court 
looks good only on the surface, 

We happen to know something, for in- 
stance, about the referee appointed for ad- 
jacent Perry County. He has just about as 
discriminatory a record as the county-ap- 
pointed and we are already contest- 
ing his pattern of misconduct. He isa na- 
tive of Greene County, which is also in the 
“black belt” and has as bitter a heritage of 
segregation as Perry and Dallas Counties, 
with even fewer Negroes registered. 

Moreover, the appointment of a voting ref- 
eree provides no assurance of speedy process- 
ing for the thousands of applications that 
will flood his office. The act of 1960 that 
permitted the courts to appoint referees al- 
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lows for a legal challenge to each person reg- 
istered by the referee and thus offers ample 
opportunities for delay, which is the key to 
southern tactics. 

Delays feed the dangers that beset Negroes. 
Every day means more murder and brutality, 
more suffering from Inferior education, more 
dreary hours in the long night of economic 
exploitation and more of the deadly despair 
brought on by personal humiliation. 

The whole program of delay can be ap- 
preciated if one recognizes that the white 
community is almost 100 percent registered 
and eligible to vote, whereas Negro voters are 
added almost one by one to the voters’ roll. 
If it takes a century more to redeem the 
15th amendment's promise, the white south- 
ern official could not care less. 

The fourth roadblock on the way to Negro 
suffrage is the literacy test, administered by 
the registrars and designed to be difficult. 
The Justice Department has been able to 
establish in hundreds of counties that these 
tests are not administered fairly. There are 
many instances of falr-skinned“ Negroes and 
white persons being helped to register, while 
in Selma ministers and teachers have been 
rejected six and seven times. (An interest- 
ing sidelight on this is that Selma's deputy 
registrar handed out 20 or more vouchers 
for prospective voters on which the word 
was spelled vocher.“) Although a Federal 
court has now ordered Selma to scrap a 
most technical and difficult literacy test, the 
order applies only to Selma, so that the legal 
battle will have to be waged county by coun- 

Again, time is the enemy operating on 
the side of the “white only” ballot box. 

It is surely ironical that the States which 
have labored so diligently to keep the Negro 
masses ignorant through inferior segregated 
education now require literacy as a prereq- 
uisite for voting. You hardly need much 
formal training to know who as sheriff will 
treat you like a human being and who will 
crack your skull. 

The deliberate nature of our legal process 
is being abused. Legal redress for Negroes 
entails expensive court actions whose vic- 
tories are the signal not for the capitulation 
of segregationists but rather for further 
bouts with new delaying tactics. Even the 
recent action of the Attorney General in Ala- 
bama to strike at statewide measures, while 
welcome, cannot bring redress here and now. 
The delays inherent in test cases, where the 
U.S. Supreme Court must ultimately rule, 
make sadly pertinent the comment of Chief 
Justice Earl Warren in the school desegrega- 
tion cases: “Justice delayed is justice 
denied.” 

Clearly, the heart of the voting problem 
lles in the fact that the machinery for en- 
forcing this basic right is in the hands of 
State-appointed officials answerable to the 
very people who believe they can continue to 
wield power in the South only so long as the 
Negro is disfranchised. No matter how many 
loopholes are plugged, no matter how many 
irregularities are exposed, it is plain that the 
Federal Government must withdraw this con- 
trol from the States or else set up machinery 
for policing it effectively. 

The patchwork reforms brought about by 
the laws of 1957, 1960, and 1964 have helped, 
but the denial of suffrage has gone on too 
long, has caused too deep a hurt for Negroes 
to wait out the time required by slow, piece- 
meal enforcement procedures. What is 
needed is the new voting-rights legislation 

for this session of 5 

As I told our people in Dallas County 2 
weeks ago, “We are going to bring a voting 
bill into being in the streets of Selma. Presi- 
dent Johnson has a mandate from the Amer- 
ican people. He must go out and get a voting 
bill this time that will end the necessity for 
any more voting bills.“ 

Certainly, no community in the history of 
the Negro struggle has responded with the 
enthusiasm of Selma and her neighboring 
town of Marion, Ala. Where Birmingham 
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depended largely upon students and unem- 
ployed adults, Selma has involved fully 40 
percent of the Negro population in active 
demonstrations, and at least half of the 
Negro population of Marion was arrested on 
one day. 

Seldom has there been so complete a repre- 
sentation of every facet of community life. 
Teachers and students, clergy and laity—all 
joined the long march of freedom. This is 
significant because it means that, once the 
demonstrations are over, a united political 
organization will be left in being to direct 
the drive for votes and other rights. This 
could well be the pattern of the future, for 
it is plain that the 1964 Civil Rights Act has 
given new confidence to the nonviolent move- 
ment. > 

But it is also clear that the yoting sections 
of the existing act are inadequate, as I haye 
stressed in my recent meetings with Presl- 
dent. Johnson, I urge Congress to enact a 
voting-rights bill including these basic prin- 
ciples: 

1. Registration machinery so automatic 
that it eliminates varying standards and un- 
due discretion on the part of the hostile 
State registrars, and requires only elementary 
biographical details from applicants. This 
was recommended by the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission after it completed its studies in 
Alabama, Louisiana, and the black be. < 

2. The abolition of literacy tests in those 
areas where Negroes have been disadvantaged 
by generations of inferior, segregated educa- 
tion: 

3. Application of the law to all elections, 
Federal and State, and especially to local elec- 
tions for sheriff, school boards, etc. 

4. Enforcement of the law by Federal regis- 
trars appointed by and responsible to the 
President, 

5. Such legislation, while directed against 
oppressive areas like Selma, must be verastile 
enough to overcome more sophisticated re- 
sistance in cities like New Orleans, Chicago, 
New York, or Miami. 

One of the difficult lessons we have learned 
is that you cannot depend upon American in- 
stitutions to function without pressure. Any 
real change in the status quo depends on 
continued creative action to sharpen the con- 
science of the Nation and establish a climate 
in which even the most recalcitrant elements 
are forced to admit that change is necessary. 

To this end, we are committed to keep up 
the pressure for the adoption of a civil rights 
act of 1965. We know that Americans of 
goodwill have learned that no nation can 
long continue to flourish or to find its way 
to a better society while it allows any one 
of its citizens, let alone vast numbers in 11 
Southern States, to be denied the right to 
participate in the most fundamental of all 
privileges of democracy—the right to vote. 

At a time when the Supreme Court has 
said that the law of the land demands “one 
man, one vote,” so that all State legislatures 
may be democratically structured, it would 
be a mockery indeed if this were not fol- 
lowed without delay by an insistence upon 
“one yote for every man.” 


Religious Freedom in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON EDWARDS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 
Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, on March 10 here in Washing- 
ton, D.C., one of America’s most distin- 
guished women, Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, 
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was presented with the 1965 National 
Brotherhood Award of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

Mrs. Meyer is the chairman of the 
national committee for the support of 
the public schools and is the widow of 
Eugene Meyer, who was chairman of the 
board of the Washington Post. 

The presentation was made by Labor 
Secretary W. Willard Wirtz. A tribute 
to Mrs. Meyer was given by Ambassador 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Mrs. Meyer was honored “for her nu- 
merous contributions to the Nation and 
to all communities in which she has 
lived,” and for her work in the flelds of 
arts and letters, education, recreation, 
housing, and medical care and her efforts 
in behalf of young people. 

Mrs. Meyer's remarks on the occasion 
of the award, a lucid and penetrating 
review of the historical and ethical 
foundations of religious freedom in the 
United States, are reprinted herewith: 

A CALL FOR Law AND ORDER 
(By Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer) 

T realize how difficult it is when one for- 
eign crisis succeeds another to devote our 
attention to even the most acute domestic 
questions. And yet the Great Society which 
we want to build deserves our attention, if 
only so that we may be strong enough to 
carry out our heavy international commit- 
ments. 

If I have any criticism to make of your 
various efforts to achieve better mutual un- 
derstanding between religious and racial 
groups, it is a feeling that you are not suf- 
ficiently involved in the acute, bitter, and 
irrational conflicts of our chaotic society. I 
am only of such conflicts which 
concern you directly; namely, those which 
involve the preservation of the freedom of 
religion. For I see in the vicious criticisms 
of the Supreme Court for its recent decisions 
keeping prayers and Bible reading out of our 
public school system not so much a threat 
to the Court as to religion itself. 

No freedom is more precious than religious 
freedom; so also no work of the Supreme 
Court is nobler than its concern that though 
there shall be no establishment of religion, 
there must be free exercise of religion. 

I accepted the great honor you have done 
me, because I am convinced that the greatest 
single service your interfaith organization 
can render the Nation today is to educate the 
mind and conscience of our Nation as to the 
importance of the decisions which the Su- 
preme Court has made for the past 20 years 
or more on the separation of church and 
state. The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews can play an educational role of 
lasting value by doing even more to explain 
and publicize the Court decisions. Moreover, 
yours is so respected a nationwide organiza- 
tion that you could be more effective than 
any other voluntary group in seeing to it 
that these Court decisions are obeyed 
throughout the land. 

There is one major reason why the Court 
has been attacked with such frenzy and 
bigotry for its decisions to keep the clergy 
out of our public schools and to forbid 
religious ceremonies in the classrooms. 

The attacks reflect the insecurity of life 
today; they are manifestations of deep- 
seated fears. This is understandable when 
even strong, well-integrated personalities are 
disturbed not only by the threat of Com- 
munist aggression but by the social revolu- 
tion that is daily transforming our life here 
at home, As the average individual looks 
about for some kind of moral support he 
clings to religion, frequently of a very super- 
ficial nature; indeed, many Americans behave 
as if God were an America firster who is 
sure to protect His chosen people if only 
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we invoke His name often enough, preferably 
in public. The tendency of Americans to 
see religion in this primitive and practical 
manner is by no means a new manifestation. 
Bryce, the historian, said long ago. “They 
[the Americans] deem the general acceptance 
of Christianity to be one main source of 
their national prosperity, and their nation 
as a special object of the Divine favor.“ 

People who have such a naive concept of 
religion take out their emotional response 
to the recent prayer and Bible reading de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court by shouting 
that the Court has become atheistic, by 
throwing things at the Chief Justice, or by 
introducing in the Congress a constitutional 
amendment permitting prayers and Bible 
reading in the public schools. But whether 
these people are just crackpots or honorable 
Senators, their violent reactions are due 
primarily to the fact that they do not know 
the long history of separation of church 
and state nor its significance to the freedom 
of religion and the unity of a country with 
many creeds, races, and languages. More- 
over, most of these vociferious enemies of the 
Court have not even read its decisions on 
the meaning of the first amendment which 
have been handed down for the past 25 
years—nor can they have studied the last 
notable judicial pronouncements in the 
Murray Schempp case on school prayer and 
Bible reading. 

This is the great difficulty which the Su- 
preme Court confronts in this emotional and 
irrational era, that the majority of Ameri- 
cans respond to its historical and lucid ex- 
planations of the importance and signficance 
of the first amendment without having 
studied its pronouncements. They react like 
the fellow who said, “Don’t give me any 
facts. I've made up my mind.” And at that 
point, precisely, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews is presented with a sol- 
emn responsibility if you are seriously in- 
terested in furthering the stability of our 
social structure and mutual understanding 
between our numerous religious sects. If 
more thinking people merely read the 
opinion of the Court in the Murray-Schempp 
case as rendered by Mr. Justice Clark, a 
Presbyterian, and the concurring opinion of 
Mr. Justice Brennan, a Catholic, much of the 
careless abuse heaped upon our highest 
court would disappear. To be sure, a short 
summary of these decisions appeared in the 
press the day after they were handed down— 
Just enough information to arouse the tre 
of our religious fanatics but not sufficient to 
educate the rational people on the important 
contributions the Court is making to the 
welfare of our Nation. 

I suggest concentrating your efforts on 
publicizing these two decisions because that 
of Mr. Justice Clark gives a history of the 
first amendment beginning with its roots in 
our colonial era when Roger Williams fought 
for religious liberty and the revolutionary 
era when the great words of Madison and 
Jefferson came to be incorporated not only 
in the Federal Constitution but subse- 
quently in most of our State constitutions, 
Thereafter Justice Clark outlines the prin- 
clpal decisions on the subject for the past 
hundred years quoting paragraphs from 
many of the most salient decisions made by 
distinguished members of the Court in the 
past. Set in that illuminating and per- 
Suasive background, his final argument can- 
not be resisted when he concludes concern- 
ing Bible reading in the schools: “In the 
light of the history of the first amendment 
and of our cases interpreting and applying 
its requirements, we hold that the practices 
at issue and the laws requiring them are 
unconstitutional.” 

Very important in the Clark opinion was 
the fact that the Justice, speaking for the 
Court, said: “This Court has rejected un- 
fquivocally the contention that the estab- 
lishment clause forbids only governmental 
Preference of one religion over another.” In 
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support of this contention Justice Clark 
quotes Justice Jackson and accepts the his- 
torical interpretation of the meaning of 
religious establishment laid down by the 
late great Justice Rutledge in his dissenting 
opinion in the Everson bus case. Justice 
Rutledge, with the approval of Justices 
Frankfurter, Jackson, and Burton, firmly 
rejected the view, which previously had been 
gaining headway, that the first amendment 
was designed only to prevent the establish- 
ment of a single church but not to prevent 
tax support to religion if all churches were 
treated alike. 

In the words of Justice Rutledge: “The 
first amendment's p was. * * to 
create a complete and permanent separation 
of the sphere of religious activity and civil 
authority by comprehensively forbidding 
every form of public aid or support for reli- 
gion.” This quotation asumes a new dignity 
now that it has been given the approval of 
the whole Court. 

Mr. Justice Brennan in his concurring 
decision supplements the historical approach 
of Justice Clark in many important ways. 
He meets tactfully the argument whether the 
architects of the first amendment under- 
stood the prohibition against “any law re- 
Specting an establishment of religion” to 
teach devotional exercises in the public 
schools. Instead of getting embroleld in the 
question of what Madison and Jefferson had 
in mind, he states, “A more fruitful inquiry 
is whether the practices (Bible reading and 
prayers) here challenged threaten those con- 
sequences which the Framers deeply feared, 
whether in short they tend to promote that 
type of interdependence between religion 
and state which the first amendment was 
designed to prevent.” “Our task,” he says, 
“is to translate the majestic generalities of 
the Bill of Rights, conceived as part of the 
pattern of liberal government in the 18th 
century, into concrete restraints on officials 
dealing with the problems of the 20th 
century.” 

Justice Brennan carefully analyzes the 
great changes which have taken place in our 
public schools and the diverse religious com- 
position of the country, In the face of such 
profound changes, practices which may haye 
been objectionable to no one in the time of 
Madison and Jefferson, he says, may today 
be highly offensive to many persons, the 
deeply devout and the nonbelievables alike. 
In the Justice’s words, “Our use of the his- 
tory of their times must limit itself to broad 
purposes not specific practices.” 

Then he defines the meaning of the public 
schools as a unique public function which all 
Americans cherish: 

“The training of American citizens in an 
atmosphere free of parochial, divisive, or 
separatist influences of any sort—an atmos- 
phere in which children may assimilate a 
heritage common to all American groups and 
religions. This is a heritage neither theistic 
nor atheistic but simply civic and patriotic.” 

These are noble words, my friends, and it 
makes me especially happy that they were 
pronounced by a Catholic jurist. 

After a brilliant analysis of every aspect 
of the controversy over religion in the public 
schools, Justice Brennan points out: “Thus 
the basic principle upon which our decision 
last year in Engel v. Vitale (the New York 
regents prayer) necessarily rested and which 
We reaffirm today, can hardly be thought to 
be novel or radical.” And finally after a 
careful review of opposing arguments, Justice 
Brennan reiterates arguments that the prin- 
ciples the Court affirms in the Murray 
Schempp decision are neither novel nor rad- 
ical, They are in truth,” he says, “as old 
as the Republic itself.” 

The two major opinions by Justices Clark 
and Brennan taken together are a masterly 
and comprehensive review of the whole prob- 
lem as to why church and state must be kept 
apart by a wall of separation.” are 
indeed- statesmanlike utterances of the first 
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magnitude with which all Americans inter- 
ested in the national welfare should be ac- 
quainted. 

I feel justified in asking the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews to give wide- 
spread publicity to these historical docu- 
ments because they are as truly a protection 
of religious liberty as they are a protection 
of the state from religious domination. Mr. 
Justice Brennan makes very clear, “What 
the Court has consistently sought to ex- 
pound are the religious guarantees of the 
first amendment.” Thus an interfaith group 
such as yours should have a primary interest 
in making this clear to your coreligionists 
and to the American people as a whole. 

Then this all-prevailing ignorant, rabble- 
rousing nonsense that we have a godless 
“atheistic” Supreme Court would cease. 
That in itself seems to me a matter of grave 
importance for it is antisocial propaganda 
of a dangerous nature. Every citizen has the 
right to criticize the Government, including 
the courts, if it is done on a rational basis. 
But in these hysterical attacks upon our 
highest Court, religious leaders should bear 
in mind that disrespect for the law leads to 
anarchy. 

We must also face the fact that opposition 
to the orders of the Court will continue al- 
though its mandate to keep religion out of 
the public schools has been reinforced by 
many State supreme court decisions to the 
same effect, the latest very notable case being 
that of the Florida court which is very simi- 
lar to the Murray Schempp case. Obviously 
the decisions of the Supreme Court and the 
State courts will not implement themselves. 
Widespread hostile reactions have occurred 
in certain sections of our country even from 
high officials. They will have to be reminded 
that they have taken an oath of office to up- 
hold the Constitution and that the Supreme 
Court has spoken and ordered genuine neu- 
trality in respect to religion in every Amer- 
ican public school throughout the land. Who 
can do this more legitimately than an inter- 
faith group such as yours? 

Since the National Conference of Chris- 
tions and Jews is a nationwide organiza- 
tion it can render an immense service to law 
and order if your local members are will- 
ing to confront any offending school board 
with the printed ruling of the Court. 

There are also powerful rightwing organi- 
zations whose evil machinations you will 
have to oppose. The Supreme Court has 
often been criticized before but always on a 
high plane. It has remained for our violent 
era to produce so scurrilous a campaign as 
the billboards of the Birchites denouncing 
the Chief Justice and calling for his im- 
peachment, Such behavior is unworthy of 
Americans, a disgrace to our whole nation. 
Since the Court has no police power to de- 
fend itself it must rely on public opinion, 
on the positive action of self-respecting 
citizens who will not tolerate attacks which, 
though they cannot hurt the Court, do ir- 
reparable damage to the quality of American 
thought and life. We have been boasting of 
late of our cultural progress. A nation 
which tolerates these benighted manifesta- 
tions reveals that it is not even civilized 
much less cultured. It is for you to raise 
the high wind of public indignation which 
will blow these disgraceful billboards off the 
Nation's landscape. 

Not as vicious but equally insidious 18 
the influence of many honest but thought- 
less citizens who say, What's the fuss all 
about? It can't hurt the children to say 
prayers in the public schools, and it might 
do some good. And after all they don't have 
to pray if they don't want to.” 

To this superficiality of thinking you need 
only quote the Court which here as so often 
relies heavily on Madison's bill of remon- 
strance, “It is no defense to urge that the 
religious practices may be relatively minor 
encroachments on the first amendment.” 
The breach of neutrality that is today a 
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trickling stream may all too soon become & 
raging torrent and, in the words of Madison, 
it is proper to take alarm at the first experi- 
ment on our liberties.” 

There, my friends, lies the great oppor- 
tunity of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews—to elucidate for the public 
that the Supreme Court decisions of church 
and state are not an invention of the recent 
Justices, but, instead, breathe new life into 
the wisdom of our forefathers. And no less 
important, we must prevent breaches of the 
law in the local public schools of all com- 
munities in order that these trickling 
streams of opposition do not gather force 
and become a raging torrent. 

If you do not act—who will? 


What the People Are Thinking—Answers 
to a Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
sent questionnaires to every registered 
voter in the district I represent, cover- 
ing nine important current issues. The 
responses were tremendous, and fur- 
nish a dependable and accurate cross 
section of public opinion on the subjects 
included, in the 27-county Texas district. 

It is believed this represents the first 
complete poll of a district this year. 
Tabulation of the returns has now been 
completed. The results should, under 
the circumstances, be of particular in- 
terest as an indicator of public opinion 
at the grassroots level. 

It is significant, for example, that in 
that 27-county district 83 out of every 
100 are opposed to a medicare program 
to be financed by an increase in social 
security taxes. 

Eighty-six out of every one hundred 
in that large district oppose repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
thus favoring right-to-work laws. 

Another interesting reaction relates to 
the President’s proposed changes in our 
immigration laws. By an overwhelming 
majority of 78 percent the people in 
that area oppose scrapping our tradi- 
tional national origins quota system, and 
the other proposed changes. 

Had the people in the 21st District of 
Texas had their way about it the mam- 
moth Appalachia aid project would have 
been soundly defeated. They oppose it 
by a ratio of 67 to 23, with 10 percent 
undecided. 

The people down there want no part 
of additional Federal aid to education, 
as shown by the tabulation. 

Sixty-nine percent of them think the 
Federal Government should do more re- 
search in the field of birth control, and 
the dissemination of such knowledge to 
those who desire it. 

I am indebted to my constituents for 
their cooperation in making this survey 
such a success. The returns include 
thousands of comments on various topics, 
such as foreign aid—which they think 
should be reduced, and I think correctly 
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so. These people are understandably 
concerned about the mounting public 
debt, so much deficit spending, and the 
constant growth of big Government in 
Washington at the expense of local self- 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues, and 
all others, to heed the views thus ex- 
pressed by a constituency that is aroused 
and concerned about their Government 
and the future of our country. 

The questions and the results of the 
tabulation follow: 

1. Right-to-work laws: Section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act permits States to enact 
laws prohibiting compulsory unionism as a 
condition for employment (right-to-work 
laws): Nineteen States, including Texas, now 
have such laws. The President has asked the 
Congress to repeal section 14(b), the purpose 
of which would be to invalidate the States’ 
right-to-work laws. 

Are you in favor of repealing section 14 
(b)? 


Percent 
TT.... ee ee 11 
r n E E EE EE AE N 86 
Dees. TTT . 


2. Aid to Appalachia: In addition to the 
antipoverty and other programs now in ef- 
fect, the President has asked the Congress 
to authorize a special Federal aid program 
for Appalachia (consisting of 11 States— 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama), at 
a Federal cost of about $1 billion the first 
year. The program calls for additional high- 


way construction, more hospitals, public 
works, agriculture and mining assistance, 
etc. 

Are you in favor of this? 

Percent 
„„ „„ 23 
h ͥ TT nanena mere 67 
Undecided 10 


3. Immigration: The President has called 
for the repeal of our 40-year-old national 
origins quota system which fixes limited 
quotas of immigrants from European coun- 
tries at one-sixth of 1 percent of people 
in each national origins group, as of 1920; 
and for nonquota admissions of people from 

Trinidad Š 


Jamaica, and 

Are you in favor of this? Percent 
ON ice — ae — 13 
Neo AA 78 
Undecided T 9 


4. Local aid: Do you believe the Federal 
Government should spend more or less money 
to aid local problems of transportation, wel- 
fare, housing, etc.? 


Percent 

MORO oon ooo nn no see een a 14 
Se ry eR Nar ny eee 66 
Present level 53 


(Norx.—A number of these answers were 


-) 

5. Ald to education: The President has pro- 
posed a 5-year Federal aid plan for public 
and private schools and colleges, costing 
$1.2 billion the first year. This would in- 
clude teacher salary and classroom construc- 
tion for some elementary and secondary pub- 
lic schools; aid for nurseries and kindergar- 
tens; aid for upgrading school libraries; aid 
to finance supplemental centers; aid for col- 
leges, including scholarships and loans for 
needy students; aid for buying books, operat- 
ing workshops, science labs, and participation 
in “supplemental” centers for public, church- 
supported and other private schools. 

Do you favor Federal aid for teachers’ 
salaries? 


Percent 
— Ä ˙— eee Sars 25 
tL EE eee ee A Ea ee ae ae 69 
99 ——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TTT—T—T—T—T—V—VdVͥꝙd 6 
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Are you in favor of Federal aid for school 
construction? 


Do you favor Federal aid for church- 
supported and other private schools? Percent 


6. Medicare: Do you favor the President's 
compulsory plan for hospital and nursing 
home care for persons 65 or older, to be 
financed by an increase in tax on payrolls, 
under the social security system, at a cost 
of $2 billion the first year? 


Percent 
AO WR I, 4 Span ane ree, Yee Fk 13 
INOS B Da nemo sens aas rS 83 
Rae bead Sp sede ast a i eaa l a 4 


7. Kerr-Mills medicare: Six years ago the 
Congress authorized a joint Federal-State 
plan to help finance the cost of both hos- 
pital and medical bills for the needy over. 65, 
administered by the States. Many States, 
including Texas, has adopted this plan. 

Do you prefer the Kerr-Mills plan over the 
President's plan as set forth in question 6? 


Percent 

a ara ils en mealies aes S 80 
De ee NE A — nt a 12 
Baal ee a staat er kt ol 8 
Do you favor both plans? Percent 
—P— ——— ————— 8 
rae SS Rey ey re renege ele ows ad 71 
mee — eee 2¹ 


8. Do you think Federal expenditures dur- 
ing a fiscal year should be limited to Federal 
revenues collected for that period? 


Percent 
ORS Apis — — many 84 
Fo ee ne en ae ONT rt ORF CO PF 9 
S TT 7 


9. Birth control: Having in mind the prob- 
lem posed by population explosion, do you 
think the Federal Government should do 
more in scientific research for birth control 
techniques, with results to be made availa- 
ble to those who seek more knowledge on the 
subject? 


Percent 
F... ͤ meat pemetie 69 
CCC — ee 22 
Dong nace EA i 9 


Free Port Advocated for Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who are members of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and who 
have watched the territory of Guam de- 
velop particularly since the enactment 
of the Organic Act in 1950 are always 
interested in ways in which the island’s 
economic conditions may be improved. 

A few days ago Rear Adm. Horace V. 
Bird, USN, Commander, Naval Forces 
Marianas, addressed members of the 
Guam Chamber of Commerce and urged 
them to take full advantage of the is- 
land's free port status and to meet the 
present competitive prices of business 
in such places as Japan, Hong Kong, and 
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Manila. Excerpts from Admiral Bird's 
address as recorded in the February 25, 
1965, issue of the Guam Daily News are 
as follows: 

Take FULL ADVANTAGE OF FREE PorT—Briep 


Rear Adm. Horace V. Bird yesterday urged 
Guam's merchants to take full advantage of 
the island’s remarkable free port status 
and meet the present competitive prices of 
businesses in such places as Japan, Hong 
Kong, and the Philippines. 

He told the chamber of commerce in a 
speech at the Surf Club that there is a 
tremendous military payroll here and any 
local shop that “honestly meets Japan, Hong 
Kong, or Philippine prices” would find the 
military consumer beating a path to its 
door, 

BROADER SCALE 


On a broader scale, he said, “suppose that 
to 180 million Americans, Guam establishes 
a reputation of selling imported goods, orlen- 
tal and otherwise, at prices that compare to 
Djakarta, Bangkok, Manila, Hong Kong, 
Naha, or Tokyo. The American housewife 
will be boarding those Pan Am planes in great 
numbers to Guam.“ as they do now to Gan- 
der, Newfoundland; Shannon, Ireland; Ti- 
juana, Mexico; and Panama City, “all of 
which are free ports." 

“Think this over carefully, particularly you 
merchants sitting here,” he said. 

In a 15-page address—"the longest I have 
ever made“ —the commander, Naval Forces, 
Marianas gave his views, as an individual 
citizen and as a military commander, on 
Guam's economic potential. He touched on 
a number of development possibilities for the 
territory, including tourism, trade, agricul- 
ture, tion, and commerce, and their 
relationships to the military here, 

DAILY SPENDING 


Bird said the Navy's “daily disbursement 
which goes into the hands of the local citi- 
zenry, civilian and military, here is $266,000,” 
or $97,100,000 a year. He said he recently 
conducted a poll on what the average military 
family in Guam spends on a typical flight to 
Hong Kong or Japan, and added: 

“My findings were astonishing: The aver- 
age military family on a 4-day trip to Hong 
Kong spends in the neighborhood of $800. 
Why does this money not fow into Guam's 
economy? 

“Some of your stores are alr conditioned 
and strictly modern. They have an interest- 
ing range of items on sale from Hong Kong 
tailoring to assorted china from Japan. 
Souvenirs from the island and other lands 
of Micronesia are also available. But we 
need more of this, lots more. And, as I 
mentioned before, your retail prices must 
be in line with or comparable with prices in 
Japan, Hong Kong, and the Philippines.” 

OPEN AREA 


Prefacing his discussion on tourism, Bird 
noted that Guam was a restricted area 2 
years ago, “but no more, thank goodness.” 

“It is as open as Texas, and the tourists 
are soon going to find this out,” he said. 

He said although Typhoon Karen retarded 
progress considerably, “the pathways are wide 
open for taking many giant steps toward 
creating a booming tourist industry. Moves 
are now underway to provide adequate hotel 
and transportation and accommodations. 
Distance is no longer a barrier as it was a few 
decades ago. Guam is within hours by air 
to any point in the Western Hemisphere.” 


BARELY TAPPED 


But the island's recreational potential “has 
barely been tapped,” Bird said, and there are 
many beauty spots and beaches that are 
natural tourist attractions. He mentioned 
Talofofo Falls, Umatac Bay and Cocos Island 
where he said a recreation center could be 
developed “when the Coast Guard leaves.” 

He commended the efforts or the local 
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tourist bureau, adding that "I have pledged 
the Navy's fullest support and we are work- 
ing with the bureau daily.“ 

On other topics, Bird had this to say: 


Transportation 


Guam now is on a major airline route from 
east to west, and could be the central hub 
of a north-south airline between Tokyo and 
Australia. The new civilian air terminal to 
be erected on land recently turned over to 
the government of Guam by the Federal 
Government will be a million-dollar project. 

Seawise, there has been a buildup in 
shipping with four scheduled shipping lines 
serving the territory, and it will continue 
to increase because commerce will come to 
Guam. 

Agriculture 


Once the backbone of island economy, it 
was submerged by a military economy dur- 
ing World War II, and is emerging slowly. 
“In order to exchange farm produce with 
other nations, our agricultural experiments 
presently underway should be stepped up.” 

Recreation 


“For our military community alone, Guam 
needs many more recreation facilities and 
I mean all kinds.” He suggested an amuse- 
ment park, a marina, charter boats for fish- 
ing and shelling, more conducted tours, 

“Any kind of good recreation facilities will 
do well because, gentleman, here is my big 
point—I have been talking about tourism 
primarily as we customarily think of it— 
people from the States coming through 
Guam. But did you ever stop to realize 
that Guam has a built-in tourist population 
of over 20,000 in the military alone? I'm a 
tourist, General Ohlke is a tourist. And the 
military people have ready money in their 
pocket which they would love to spend in 
your shops and in your recreation facilities. 
And I would prefer they spend it here than 
in Hong Kong.” 

DEFENSE ROLE 


Turning to Guam's defense role, Admiral 
Bird said the island “is of utmost impor- 
tance as a military base between the con- 
tinental United States and the Far East,” 
with its strategic location—‘only 1,500 miles 
from our operating bases on the western 
rim of the Pacific, Japan, Okinawa and the 
Philippines.” 

“Available here are all the natural assets 
and facilities needed to make up a complete 
naval complex,” he said. “Guam is the one 
piece of American soil in the Western Pacific 
with a good deepwater harbor, sufficient land 
for air bases, and the repair and storage fa- 
cilities that would be needed to support a 
fleet operation . 

Bird said the Navy also is assisting in the 
construction of the commercial port project. 
He said the ammunition wharf is being 
moved to the outer part of the breakwater 
and the Coast Guard is vacating Cabras Is- 
land. 

“By relocating the ammunition wharf, a 
two million dollar project on the Navy's part, 
the commercial port will be given necessary 
ammunition clearance distances,” he said. 

Bird also listed a number of school pro- 
grams negotiated by OICC contractors, and 
added: 

“All in all, gentlemen, our active construc- 
tion outlay amounts to $62.9 million and 
future proposed construction amounts to 
$42.7 million, for a total figure of $105.6 mil- 
lion.” 

HOUSING NEEDS 


Bird stressed in his speech the Navy's 
housing needs which he termed “most. ur- 
gent,” and which has “become critical” with- 
in the past few months. He said the sit- 
uation was the result of recent arrival of 
260 new families of Proteus personnel, and 
75 more families are waiting in the mainland 
for accommodations to become available 
here, 
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He said it is the Navy's policy to rely on 
the civilian community for family housing 
“and I call on you * * to fulfill our require- 
ments. I also promise you that if enough 
satisfactory housing is provided for use by 
military families at a reasonable cost, addi- 
tional Government-owned housing will not 
be required. 

On the military's food requirements, he 
said most of the Navy's needs are brought in 
from the mainland or Hawaii. 

“The majority of our needs,” he said, “such 
as milk, fresh vegetables, and meat, could 
be, and should be, produced locally. This is 
an area in which your agriculture experts are 
vitally important. If the farmers here could 
produce enough quality food to stock our 
messes and commissaries, I dare say the agri- 
culture economy would expand. 


MARGIN IN PRICES 


“But until such time as you can produce 
enough food to fulfill military requirements, 
and as long as there exists such a large mar- 
gin in prices, the military will naturally be 
compelled to continue its present system of 
food acquisition.” 

Answering what he termed “rumors of 
questions such as ‘Why is the admiral stick- 
ing his nose into Guam's economic develop- 
ment’?" Bird said his “honest answer is very 
simple. Any expansion of Guam is good for 
emergency expansion of the military.” 

“It has been, and will continue to (be), the 
Navy's job to not only defend our Nation 
but to also take every possible measure in 
supporting the success of Guam as an eco- 
nomic and commerce trading point as well as 
& tourist attraction in the Pacific.” 


Resolution Adopted by Nationalities 
Coordinating Committee of Detroit, 
Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the 
ConcrEssionaL Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Nationalities Coordi- 
nating Committee of Detroit, Mich., on 
February 7, 1965. The text of the 
resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION BY NATIONALITIES COORDINATING 
ComMITTEE oF Derrorr, MICH, 


Whereas only a small number of the per- 
sons who participated in the genocidal war 
crimes committed by the Nazis have been 
brought to trial; and 

Whereas West German Prosecutor Hans- 
Joachim Kugler has estimated that it would 
take 100 specialists a year to search through 
just the U.S. Army's archives of Nazi German 
documents at Alexandria, Va.; and 

Whereas there are immense repositories of 
incriminating documents in Israel, Poland, 
the Soviet Union, and other countries still to 
be examined; and 

Whereas there would not be sufficient time 
to examine these archives before May 8, 
1965, when the statute of limitations is to 
go into effect; ane 

Whereas, under articles 25 and 139 of the 
West German Federal. Constitution, the 
principles of international law are to take 
precedence over the laws of the German 
Federal Republic; and 

Whereas international law holds that war 
crimes against humanity, genocidal acts and 
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such, cannot be regarded in the category 
of ordinary crimes and are not subject to a 
statute of limitations; and 

Whereas this principle was affirmed at the 
Nuremberg trials, and by the Potsdam 
agreement of August 2, 1945, in which it was 
pledged that war criminals and all those who 
took part in the planning and carrying out 
of Nazi measures which involved or resulted 
in war crimes were to be arrested and brought 
to justice; and 

Whereas other nations, among them 
France, Belgium, Poland, Hungary, the So- 
viet Union, and Israel, have eliminated the 
statute of limitations on war crimes; and 

Whereas West Germany can also eliminate 
the statute of limitations on Nazi war crimes 
without conflict with its Constitution; and 

Whereas West Germany has a moral re- 
sponsibility to do everything in its power to 
bring every Nazi war criminal to trial and 
Justice; and 

Whereas world public opinion has urged 
the elimination of the statute of limita- 
tions by West Germany: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we go on record as endors- 
ing this sentiment and alining ourselves 
with it; and further be it 

Resolved, That we urge the West German 
Government to rescind its decision to apply 
a statute of limitations on Nazi war crimes 
effective May 8, 1965, and that instead it ex- 
tend the period for at least 10 years or 
without limitation; and further be it 

Resolved, That we call upon the President 
of the United States to use his good offices in 
this regard and upon Congress to act also; 
and further be it 

Resolved, that copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Ambassador of the German Fed- 
eral Republic, the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, and Congress- 
men. 


The War in Asia XIV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15,1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, before re- 
turning to the United States from his 
trip to Vietnam, Mr. Lucian C. Warren, 
Washington correspondent for the Cou- 
rier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., stopped at 
Hong Kong. 

Part XIV of his report, covering -his 
observations in this city which appeared 
in the Courier-Express on March 6, 1965, 
follows: 

THE War IN Asta, XIV—Trarric Is Brisk AT 
CHINA BORDER 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

(Nore.—Lucian C. Warren, Courier-Express 
Washington correspondent, stopped in Hong 
Kong on his way home from the war zones 
of South Vietnam. Here he tells of the 
things he saw and heard in the British 
crown colony on the edge of Red China.) 

Honc Kono.—I have stood eyeball to eye- 
ball with the Red Chinese—well, almost. 

' Actually, I was only 50 feet away from the 
Red Chinese border guards at Lu Wu, in the 
outermost British sector of the Hong Kong 
area at a point where the Kowloon-Canton 
Railway crosses into Communist China. 

There they were—about a half-dozen kha- 
ki-clad soldiers, rifles slung over their shoul- 
ders watchful and suspicious of anything 
coming over that bridge from the free worid. 
And well they might for only 2 years ago, 
someone had smuggled a home-made bomb 
into a suitcase that went off in the customs- 
house on the Red Chinese side of the border. 
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BANNED 


As I stood there at the entrance to the 
covered railroad bridge, one of the soldiers 
whipped out a camera and began “shooting” 
me, 

The British Information Service officer who 
accompanied me to the border said this is a 
favorite pastime of the Red border guards 
and that undoubtedly my picture will be 
filed in their police records. 

There were no exchange photographic 
privileges at the border point. A sign pro- 
claimed: “Taking of photographs in this par- 
ticular area is prohibited.” 

I was told that the British once permitted 
picturetaking from their side, but the Com- 
munists complained so bitterly that the 
practice was stopped. Instead, the British 
have sought not to offend their truculent 
neighbors, even to the point of setting up a 
checkpoint about a mile from the border, 
beyond which the casual visitor is not al- 
lowed. 

PASS 


I was allowed beyond the checkpoint only 
after the British Information Service had 
taken considerable time and trouble to get 
me à pass, 

The border scene on this bright morning 
brought to mind the famous ad of an east- 
ern railroad in the United States in an effort 
to provide cross-country passenger travel 
without changing trains in Chicago. 

The ad showed a pig lolling smugly in a 
livestock railroad car and the caption was: 
“A pig can travel cross country by rail with- 
out changing, but you can't.” 

Well, that’s what happens at Lu Wu. The 
Communist-operated portion of the Canton- 
Kowloon railroad will bring passengers per- 
mitted to enter Hong Kong to the Red Chi- 
nese side of the Lu Wu border point, where 
they must disembark with their luggage. 

PEDESTRIANS 


If their papers are in order, they are then 
permitted to cross the bridge on foot, and if 
their papers are in order on the other side, 
they board the British ted portion of 
the railroad and complete their journey. 
The situation is the same in reverse for the 
Honk Kong passengers wishing to enter Red 
China. 


But the porkers have it much easier. On 
the morning of our visit, the Commies per- 
mitted a British diesel engine to cross the 
border and pick up 47 freight cars, at least 
half of which were filled with Communist- 
raised pigs and the balance with poultry and 
and other agricultural products. Markings 
on the cars showed that the freight was 
originating as far away as Shanghai, Hunnan, 
Honan Hopet, and Canton. 

It came as somewhat of a shock to this 
correspondent fresh from the Communist 
battlegrounds in Vietnam to note the con- 
siderable traffic both in persons and goods 
between the free and Communist worlds at 
this border point. . 

SYMPATHY 


There is no doubt that the British world 
at Hong Kong is in complete sympathy with 
our efforts to stem the Communist expansion 
at Vietnam. On the other hand, they have 
a cozy working arrangement with the Com- 
mies in this part of the world that they 
defend as only common sense and as of great 
value to the free world as a listening post. I 
gather they look forward to the possibility of 
the day when the Red Chinese aggressive ex- 
pansionist policies might become softened, 
even as the Russians have softened up, and 
at that time Hong Kong will become an im- 
portant cog in the process of lessening world 
tensions. 

Indeed the tensions and bitterness of the 
East-West struggle, so sharply in focus in 
Vietnam, seem almost totally absent here. 

On the evening before, we were drinking 
some local Hong Kong beer in the company 
of Buffalo’s Neal T. Donnelly and his wife, 
the former Jean McGowan of Buffalo. 
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A member of the U.S, Information Service 
group in Hong Kong, Donnelly remarked 
casually: “That beer you're drinking is made 
in part with Communist water.“ 

The British have worked out elaborate 
arrangements with the Communists to supply 
water to their colony. Eventually, the Com- 
mies will be supplying up to a third of the 
colony's water supply. 

USEFUL 


The British do not seem worried about the 
fact that the Red Chinese could pull a Castro 
and shut off the spigot, as the Cuban dictator 
did at the Guantanamo Naval Base in Cuba. 

The British are gambling that it ts to the 
Red Chinese interests to continue to permit 
this tiny outpost of the free world to operate 
in its own capitalistic way. After all, the 
Commies do get foreign exchange from the 
goods they supply the British and per- 
haps they find the port useful, too, for 
listening post purposes. 

The island of Hong Kong and the city 
across the harbor, Kowloon, were ceded to 
the British in pre-Commie days in perpetuity. 
In addition, about 400 miles of so-called new 
territory surrounding Kowloon was deeded 
over to the British on a 99-year lease, on 
which there is still 35 years to run. 


TRAFFIC 


The traffic of both persons and goods is 
quite considerable both ways. In 1962, the 
flow of Chinese into Hong Kong assumed 
tremendous proportions when for some rea- 
son the Communists allowed their starving 
to enter the British colony in droves, At the 
peak of the influx, some 200,000 disenchanted 
Chinese attempted to cross the border and 
approximately 140,000 made it, 

This created tremendous assimilation prob- 
lems for the British, where the availability 
of land for housing, water for drinking and 
food grown locally are inadequate. The 
British have shown considerable ingenuity 
in acquiring extra land by leveling off hills 
into the sea, by ambitious water-supply proj- 
ects and by tremendous housing projects, 
geared to the varying income patterns of the 
Chinese immigrants. 

SLOWER 

The flow of Chinese immigrants has 
leveled off to no more than 50 each day of 
legal entries—comprising mostly the old and 
sick the Commies are willing to wish off on 
the British—and eee up to 250 a month 
of illegal 

The British Sema that the dropoff is 
attributable to better economic conditions in 
Red China. Since the Chinese abandoned 
their great leap forward—the means by 
which they hoped to catch up with the in- 
dustrial nations of the world at the expense 
of the consumer goods and amount of food 
for distribution—of the consumer goods and 
amount of food for distribution—agricul- 
tural production is up and the economic situ- 
ation has in general improved. 

Just returned from a month's visit to Red 
China, Harry F. Stanley, executive director 
of the Hong Kong Tourist Association, told 
this correspondent that he found conditions 
in Red China much better than he expected. 

CLEAN 


Stanley said he was surprised to note in 
Canton, Hangchow, Shanghai, and Peiping 
that they were among the cleanest cities he 
has seen in the Orient. 

“The Government wages a constant propa- 
ganda drive on keeping clean,” he said, “so 
much so that when I dropped a cigar on the 
street, I was tapped politely on the shoulder 
and told to put it in a nearby trash 
receptacle.“ 

Trains arrive and depart on time in Red 
China, he said, and while the clothing is 
simple and ee looking, it is by no 
means drab and dirty. 

FREEDOM 


Stanley was given freedom to come and go 
as he chose and the Chinese Reds even asked 
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him how to attract more tourists there. Al- 
though at present the Chinese Reds lack 
sufficient hotel accommodations and inter- 
preters, they expect to have both in sufficient 
supply in the future and then make a strong 
bid for the world tourist trade. 

They have already started in that direc- 
tion by printing the finest quality travel 
brochures Stanley has seen in any country. 

Stanley in his travels did not hear much 
anti-American comment, but he did hear 
anti-Russian diatribes, in which the Soviets 
were accused of walking out on their Chi- 
nese brothers. Stanley noted a lack of ade- 
quite transportation facilities in the motor 
line and in one city—Shanghai—there was 
a glumness over hard times and the fact that 
the people there were being ordered to other 
cities. 

GAY 

In Peiping, the atmosphere was gayer, 
especially when a foreign dignitary the Red 
Chinese wanted to impress was present. 
The Stanley visit coincided with the visit of 
the Deputy Prime Minister of Zanzibar, for 
which a full morning of parading Commu- 
nist bands and marching units were staged. 

While Stanley was impressed with what he 
saw, he thinks in the long run the Chinese 
Communists will not succeed in their desire 
to dominate the world. The Chinese are 
much too individualistic, he feels, to have 
the overall discipline to support world 
conquest. 

In other words, Stanley seemed to think 
that in the short run the Chinese Com- 
munists were doing rather well, but that in 
the long run they will fail. 

DIFFER 


The American colony here seems to be in 
disagreement even with this short-run 
analysis. 

This correspondent was told that while 
agricultural production is indeed higher than 
in the famine years, it has only risen to 
about the point it was in 1957. In order to 
feed its masses, the Red Chinese are having 
to buy heavily abroad, about 6 million tons a 
year, largely from Canada and Australia. 

This represents about 30 percent of China's 
grain supply and the Chinese are having to 
use their foreign exchange in great quanti- 
ties. The more they have to buy food, the 
less they have to acquire foreign hardware 
to help in their expansions drive. 

The Americans hear that the Red Com- 
munist leadership is as militant as ever in 
wanting to chase American influence out 
of the Far East. The Vietcong war against 
the Americans in South Vietnam is heavily 
supported by Mao Tse-tung, chairman of the 
Chinese Communist Party, Chou En-lal, 
premier, and Liu Shao-chi, vice chairman of 
the Chinese Communist Party. 

HATRED 


There is not the slightest desire on the 
part of this leadership to have any truck 
with the hated Americans. Mao in recent 
years has developed a fanantic hatred for 
the Americans, stemming in part from the 
fact that his son was killed in the Korean 
war in part from the frustration of seeing 
the Americans thwart his expansionist poli- 
cies around the world. 

If left up to Mao and his cronies, the drive 
to expel the American from a dominating 
position in non-Communist Asia, Africa and 
Latin America will go relentlessly forward in 
savage fashion. 

STRENGTH 


In Hong Kong, a lessening of world ten- 
sions through a curbing of the Chinese de- 
sire to subvert the world is not seen possible 
in the foreseeable future. Only if the Mao 
leadership is inherited by younger, more 
fiexible Communist leaders might a turning 
point be reached, 

It is the opinion here that the drive against 
the Asian Reds in Vietnam and elsewhere 
must be resolutely carried on. 
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The only thing American the Mao crew re- 


and 

elsewhere will be exploited to the hilt by 
the Red Chinese. 

It bolls down to a war of survival between 
the two systems. 


We Want for Every Family a Sense of 
Identification With Middle-Class Amer- 
ica—Address to National Housing Con- 
ference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
enjoyed for the past 10 years the privilege 
of serving on the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and the opportunity to 
help write laws which now provide so 
much help to the average American fam- 
ily—and to all families—to achieve bet- 
ter living conditions in our expanding 
cities and suburban areas, and in rural 
areas, too. Since the end of World War 
II, America has become a Nation of 
homeowners. But slums remain uncon- 
quered and the problems of assuring de- 
cent housing for low-income families 
still persist. 

This morning, on the invitation of Mr. 
Nathaniel S. Keith, president of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference, I participated 
in a general session of the 34th annual 
convention of this outstanding organiza- 
tion and discussed some of the many 
problems we are facing and trying to 
solve in the fleld of housing and com- 
munity development. The National 
Housing Conference has contributed tre- 
mendous leadership and imagination to 
the solution of these problems ever since 
it was organized during the depths of 
the great depression in 1931. 

The point I tried to stress in my ad- 
dress, Mr. Speaker, was the need for the 
instilling of motivation and responsibil- 
ity in the families we are trying to help 
most—motivation to want to improve 
their living standards and a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the programs geared to 
help them. As I see it, we should try to 
encourage every family needing assist- 
ance in the achievement of better hous- 
ing to identify itself with middle-class 
America and seek to become a part of it. 

Years ago, the Communists—and some 
non- Communist intellectuals—sneered 
at middle-class standards and middle- 
class goals. But today, I think most 
American families are “middle class,” 
and proud of it, and I think it is a mighty 
good group to be part of. Every Ameri- 
can family should be helped to reach that 
level; and that means not only the 
achievement of more comforts of living, 
but also of the sense of responsibility and 
morality which traditionally go with 
middle class” standards. 

My remarks, Mr. Speaker, were as 
follows: 
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ADDRESS BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SUL- 
LIVAN, DEMOCRAT, OF MISSOURI, AT 34TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NATIONAL HOUSING 
CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 15, 
1965 


It would be impossible for a longtime 
member of the Subcommittee on Housing of 
the House Committee on and 
Currency not to feel completely at home at a 
convention session of the National Housing 
Conference, particularly with my former col- 
league in the House, Senator WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, sharing the speaking program 
today and with “Mr. Housing and Redevel- 
opment” of my hometown of St. Louis, Char- 
lie Farris, serving as chairman of this meet- 
ing. 

I am delighted to be able to join you this 
morning to discuss some of our mutual prob- 
lems in this great work of remaking our cities 
into a proper environment for the Great So- 
ciety. 

We still have a long, long, road to travel 
to reach that destination. 

But I do not say that in despair, or even 
in discouragement; and certainly not in dis- 
paragement, either. Looking back on the 
long road we have already traveled in pursuit 
of the goal of good housing and adequate 
community facilities for our expanding popu- 
lation, I sincerely believe we have much to 
be proud of, even though our cities are no 
Eden, by any means. If we want to com- 
fort ourselves further, we need only remem- 
ber that—speaking of our cities and their 
failure to approach Eden—there was sin in 
Eden, too. 

The National Housing Conference was 
formed at a time when only idiots and vision- 
aries saw any horizon of hope for the future 
of America and her cities. In 1931, the goal 
of a decent home for every American was 
realistic only in terms of getting people in out 
of the rain—and for many Americans, an 
abandoned coke oven or a packing box under 
a bridge abutment fulfilled this minimum 
ambition. 

THE CHALLENGES TO OUR CITIES 


In the 34 years in which your organization 
has been in existence, our Nation has been 
transformed from a miserably poor to an 
affluent population, and from a nation of 
renters and transients into one of home- 
owners. Nevertheless, there is still at least 
as much need now for the continued efforts 
and drive of this organization as there was 
before the Federal Housing Act made home- 
ownership a practical reality, or the Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 established the principle of 
public housing, or the Housing Act of 1949 
accomplished the great breakthrough of 
urban renewal. For, despite the rows of 
ramblers marching across suburbia, and the 
high-rise apartments—public or private—co- 
op or condominiums—dotting our cities, and 
rising particularly in the expanses of empty 
land in urban renewal areas, we all know very 
well that the vigorous running we have done 
since 1937 to try to eradicate slums and re- 
place them with good housing has hardly 
done more than keep us even—as if we were 
on a treadmill. 

The cities have been magnets for the dis- 
advantaged and dispossessed from rural areas 
all over America; they have come to settle 
alongside of, or in the same buildings or 
even the same dwelling units with, our hard- 
luck urban families. We shuffle them 
around from time to time as new structures 
are erected on the sites where they had lived, 
but in a great many cases they do not find 
themselves in any better environment and 
often it is worse. The cities have made a 
remarkable comeback since President Tru- 
man put through the 1949 act, but many of 
the people in the cities, no matter how good 
their housing, are trapped in giant spider 
webs of congested, dirty streets, and a miasma 
of environmental pollution of every kind, 
not to mention a crime problem which sends 
shivers through us every time we read a 
newspaper or hear a newscast of the latest 
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beatings, knifings, shootings, robberies, and 
vandalism. ~- 


IMPERFECT COMMUNICATION 


If I may say so, the troubles in our cities 
today are to a certain extent, your fault. I 
mean that seriously. I know you are decent, 
hard-working, upstanding people—that you 
are dedicated to the cause of good housing 
in communities where people can live to- 
gether in comfort and contentment. But 
with all you have accomplished in these past 
34 years as an organization, you have never- 
theless failed. 

You have failed not because of lack of 
hard work on your own part; but you have 
failed because you haven’t imparted to 
enough of your neighbors in your own com- 
munities the excitement which you your- 
selves have feit in tackling this great chal- 
lenge, 

In other words, too much of the housing 
and community development effort of the 
past 34 years has been the dedicated effort 
of a few, rather than the mass effort of the 
whole community. 

Let me give the perfect example. In my 
own city, the fruits of urban renewal are 
beginning to appear in great clusters. A 
tour through the renewal areas is a thrilling 
experience, particularly for those who re- 
member the forbidding slums and ugly ware- 
houses and rundown industrial plants and 
pot-holed streets and the other eye-sores 
which used to occupy the same land. But in 
the years in which these marvels of redevel- 
opments were being planned, the empty 
land, to thousands of impatient St. Loui- 
sians, was an eloquent testimonial to public 
waste and planned chaos. 

Southwest Washington for years presented 
a similiar picture of a war-ravaged waste- 
land before the new buildings began to rise 
and the surge of revitalization began. 

Artists’ renditions of how something is go- 
ing to look years hence are seldom convinc- 
ing to the people who see a teeming area of 
a city turned into a vast and silent ceme- 


Treaucracy of planners, architects, adminis- 
trators and real estate lawyers, and come to 
the conclusion that urban renewal is going 
to destroy the city’s solvency—and that of 

well. Farsighted elective of- 
to defeat as bumblers and 
Then. years later, when the spec- 
results are clearly visible, no one 


what seemed to be a giant boondoggle. 
I use urban renewal as an example of poor 


PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC HOUSING 


I have served on the Housing Subcommit- 
tee since it was established by Brent Spence 
in 1955, with Albert Rains as our first and, 
until this year, only chairman. During all 
of that time, and for years before that, pub- 
lic housing has been the whipping boy in all 
of the housing bills and in all of the appro- 
priation bills which included funds for hous- 
ing programs. Yet without public housing, 
we could never have begun to carry out our 


dent—we will find it more and more difficult 
to clear the sites for further civic improve- 
ments. , 

There are many reasons why public hous- 
ing has suffered so consistently from attack. 
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And I don't think we have faced up to the 
criticisms with sufficient courage or candor. 
I can illustrate that best, I believe, with a 
personal recollection. 

Several years ago, during our subcommit- 
tee hearings on an omnibus housing bill, I 
raised a lot of questions about the law and 
the practices under which public housing 
operates. I always raise such questions 
whenever I have an opportunity to discuss 
this matter with informed people. I have 
done so in all of our hearings over the years, 
I have bitterly condemned the restrictions 
which make it necessary—or seemingly nec- 
essary—to build high-rise apartment struc- 
tures for low-income families with young 
children. I know there are dollar limitations 
on dwelling unit costs under public housing. 
I know that land in our central cities is ter- 
ribly expensive, and that a high-rise is much 
more economical to build than a similar 
number of units in garden-type buildings. 
But until we get out of this format for family 
dwelling units, I will continue to be critical. 

I constantly raised questions about the pay 
scales for the people who do the actual inter- 
viewing of prospective tenants. I feel that 
we need our very best staff people in those 
jJobs—these are the critical points of contact 
with people who will make or break a public 
housing project. 

I urged an opening up of the projects to 
intensive community education and social 
rehabilitation work—such as we are doing in 
St. Louis through the University of Missouri 
Extension Service and trained social workers 
on an experimental basis. 


WE MUST NEVER CLOSE OUR EYES TO PROGRAM 
FAULTS 

I wanted to know how urgently the housing 

authorities were tackling the project crime 

problem—using our own diligent efforts in 


this direction in St. Louis as a yardstick. I 


pressed for information on the methods used 
to impart a higher sense of responsibility 
among the tenants for protection of the 
property and to help through example and 
interest to raise standards all along the line. 

Certainly these were critical questions and 
were based on a conviction that all in public 
housing was far from well. 

But imagine my complete surprise one day 
when a good friend came to see me—one who 
knew my record over the years on housing 
legislation and who knew I was a friend of 
good housing for all Americans—and re- 
ported to me that the word had gotten 
around that I was going to oppose new funds 
for public housing. 

Had I changed my mind—done a flip-fiop— 
run out on my own voting record? 

I was flabbergasted. I find it somewhat 
amusing now to look back on the experience, 
but I was not amused at the time. Together, 
my friend and I went through the transcript 
of the most recent hearing in which I had 
raised so many questions. When we finished, 
my visitor said: 

“If everyone were as much an ‘enemy’ of 
public housing as you are we'd have the most 
successful public housing program in the 
world for it is obvious you want the program 
to succeed, not fail.” 

I believe that with the help and assistance 
of the antipoverty program, we are now 
getting down to essentials. We are going 
to work much more with people, instead of 
Just bricks and mortar, in making public 
housing more effective as an instrument of 
social progress. 

PROJECT DESIGNED FOR GENERATIONS AGO 

It is just too bad that much of this could 
not have been accomplished long before now, 
without waiting for the passage of the Eco- 
nomic Op Act of 1964. We have 
had a golden opportunity in the public hous- 
ing program for 28 years to do the things 
we are now going to do. 

Everyone in this room, I am sure, is an 
enthusiastic supporter of the goals of the 
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antipoverty program. Most of you have 
been trying to achieve these same goals for 
as long as you have been identified with or 
interested in public policy. But housing 
people have not always had community sup- 
port for these goals, and sometimes it was 
necessary to go along with community atti- 
tudes rather than to try to overcome them. 

When public housing first came in, a gen- 
eration and a half ago, the projects were 
plain, raw, far from luxurious, but were 
heaven for the people who moved into them 
from festering slums. Practically everyone 
was poor in the thirties, and the slum-dwell- 
ers eligible for public housing were a pretty 
good cross section of urban America. For 
those with motivation, and some education, 
the housing projects were a welcome way 
station on the way to a better life. The 
tenants took flerce pride in their new homes, 
and in the neighborly life of the new com- 
munity. The public housing we have today, 
however, is largely designed for that urban 
life of a generation ago. In the meantime, 
as wage levels rose, and employment oppor- 
tunities expanded, the income limitations 
more and more tended to restrict public 
housing to disadvantaged families which 
8 the projects thelr permanent resi- 

ences. 


GETTING MORE FAMILIES OUT OF 


HOUSING 

Now we have got to work at getting more 
families out of public housing by helping 
them to train for better employment oppor- 
tunities. We have got to help get the chil- 
dren into college—if they have the capacity— 
or into vocational classes which can train 
them in today’s technical skills. The hous- 
ing project, in my opinion, is a perfect bat- 
tleground for one of the most important en- 
gagements of the war on poverty. Thanks 
to President Johnson's multiweapon attack 
on poverty, we have many new tools we can 
use. The important thing, however, must 
be personal motivation. 

We can’t do the job which must be done 
with our impoverished families merely by 
providing a clean apartment in a building 
equipped with all modern improvements. 
In addition to AMI, we need AOM—all out 
motivation. There is no reason whatsoever— 
with the opportunities which now exist for 
any youngster to get a good education—for 
project kids to be dropouts because of a 
sense of what's the use. There is a use. If 
their families won't or can't get on the tails 
of these youngsters to push them into the 
path of their beckoning opportunities, then 
society has got to provide that push. Those 
who run our public housing programs have 
a magnificent opportunity to provide some 
of that inspiration—and there are countless 
community organizations, from the Cub 
Scouts on up to an urban equivalent of the 
4-H Clubs, to provide know-how and active 
assistance. 

We constantly hear, in the Subcommittee 
on Housing, that public housing has limita- 
tions; that it can’t provide the complete an- 
swer to the housing needs of the Nation, 
that it has been undernourished in terms 
of congressional support and community ac- 
ceptance, and so on and so on. All of us 
know those statements to be true. 


RESPONSIBILITY ON TENANTS 


But I feel that we have not accomplished 
nearly as much as we could have accom- 
plished with the public housing program we 
already have. And because we haven't done 
more than has been done, the necessary pub- 
lic and congressional support to accomplish 
the necessary expansion of public housing 
has been denied to us. Thus, after a good 
fast start in the late thirties, and again after 
World War II, public housing became almost 
a bad word on the Hill, and in countless 
communities, and at one point we had to 
fight merely to keep the from being 
abandoned. The advocates of public hous- 


PUBLIC 
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ing went on the defensive then and have 
remained there ever since. 

I believe in the principle of a good home 
for every American family willing to try to do 
ite share toward main’ or im 
the environment in which it lives. There 
are exciting opportunities open to us now 
to make this idea into a reality, But the 
days are past when we can afford the philo- 
sophic luxury of believing the apartment 
itself upgrades the people in it. Many fam- 
ilies must learn how to live in today's so- 
ciety. They just don't know how. We want 
for every family a sense of identification 
with middle-class America. How do we go 
about imparting middle-class values to those 
Who never were exposed to them? This, I 
believe, is our main challenge in the war 
on poverty. Middle-class standards impose 
such things as good manners, consideration 
for others, respect for morality and decency— 
in effect, the Ten Commandments written 
into dally living. Most of America is middle 
class. Everyone should be helped to aspire 
to at least that level. 

The families which live in public housing 
came there originally out of desire for better 
living conditions. We have tried hard to 
make them feel that they are not charity 
Cases—that they deserve decent housing and 
that the community and the Federal Govern- 
ment are more than willing to help them 
achieve this goal. Somewhere along the line, 
however, many families have lost sight of 
the fact that their fellow citizens have made 
sacrifices—perhaps not great sacrifices, but 
some sacrifice—to make these new homes 
Possible. When a community builds a pub- 
lic housing project and relegates the people 
in it to an isolated life out of the community 
mainstream, there is hardly much room 
among the tenants for a great surge of grate- 
fulness for living ln what amounts to a ghet- 
to. On the other hand, when the community 
approaches public housing with a sincere 
desire to help the tenants make a better life 
in the American tradition, there is a tre- 
mendous responsibility on the tenants—all 
of them—to rise to the opportunities. But 
We are dealing with people, not abstract con- 
cepts. And I don't think—by and large— 
we have worked hard enough, or with suf- 
ficient hardheadedness, to extract as much 
responsibility from public housing tenants as 
we could, or to inspire them sufficiently with 
the opportunities open to them, or at least 
to their children. 

WE MUST FIGHT HARDER FOR HOUSING GOALS 

DESPITE ATTACKS 


Marie McGuire has been doing an out- 
standing job—I want to make that clear, 
I am with her in what she is trying to do. 
This organization has also done an outstand- 
ing Job of providing leadership in the whole 
field of housing, and I salute you for it— 
as a friend who perhaps speaks to friends 
too frankly. But my purpose is to encour- 
age you to fight harder for what we all be- 
lieve in—and never mind the at from 
those who have always opposed our housing 
programs. We will never win over the anti’s, 
no matter what we do. We have the strength 
now, I believe, to push ahead decisively. 
This is a good Congress, and the Banking 
and Currency Committee in the House, un- 
der WRIGHT Patman’s chairmanship, will al- 
most certainly recommend a good housing 
bill. We will miss Al Rains in the 
bul on the floor but I have no doubt that the 
bill will again be well-managed nonetheless. 

If what I have said today touches on any 
sensitive nerves—and I hope it does not—I 
apologize for hurt feelings, but I think this 
issue is too important to be allowed to suffer 
from lack of complete candor among the 
friends of housing legislation. I am re- 
minded of a news article which appeared re- 
cently discussing some of the tough consum- 
cr legislation I have introduced in the field 
cf Food, Drug, and Cosmetic safety, and the 
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belligerence of some of my statements about 
the need for long overdue reform. An en- 
thusiastic reporter referred to Congresswom- 
an SULLIVAN “getting her Irish up.” 

Apparently, he was not aware of the fact 
that my maiden name was KRETZER, from the 
ethnic background known in St. Louls as 
‘Southside Dutch.” Perhaps, if covering 
this meeting today, he might refer to me 
talking to the friends of housing, including 
public housing, as a “Dutch Aunt.” In any 
event, I want you to know that with its 
faults—and it has many—our housing pro- 
gram developed over the years is as good as 
it is—and it is mighty good, taken on bal- 
ance—only because the National Housing 
Conference 34 years ago, in the depths of 
the depression, decided that visionaries, as 
well as idiots, could be hopeful about the fu- 
ture of this country and the people in it, and 
has worked with dedication and great effec- 
tiveness for all of those 34 years to achieve 
miracles in the improvement of living condi- 
tions for our citizens. For that, I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart, and, as a Dutch 
Aunt might do, I summon you to do the 
much, much more which it is within your 
enormous capabilities to achieve. 


International Longshoremen’s Association 
Refuses To Load Red Cargo Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, it was revealed last week that 
one of the free world ships which has en- 
gaged in trade with Communist North 
Vietnam was in New York harbor load- 
ing American cargo, Thus the vessel, 
Severn River, is able to profit from trans- 
porting Communist goods and American 
cargos as well This ship is a good ex- 
ample of a situation which exists at a 
time when the U.S. merchant marine has 
slipped to the point where it now carries 
less than 10 percent of American sea 
trade. 

Russia, by contrast, carries over 75 
percent of her ocean trade in Soviet 
hulls. Yet countries the United States 
calls allies are free to come and go from 
our harbors hauling goods in the same 
hulls the Communists use for goods go- 
ing to North Vietnam and Communist 
Cuba, to name but a few Red nations. 

Resistance to this situation is build- 
ing, and the International Longshore- 
men's Association announced Saturday 
that it would refuse to load the Severn 
River and ships like her flying the allied 
flag in the North Vietnamese trade. 

The ILA president Thomas Gleason 
has also urged that an American vessel 
loaded with codfish caught by Soviet 
fishing trawlers off the New England 
coast not be worked by ILA crews, The 
ship was still unloaded as of yesterday. 

And the ILA has also refused to unload 
vessels which have engaged in trade with 
Communist Cuba. 

This refusal to handle cargos carried 
in hulls serving the Communists is a 
clear example of the growing discontent 
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Americans are showing for those whe 
patronize the Communists. With simi- 
lar actions recurring elsewhere across 
this Nation perhaps those now trading 
with communism will reassess their pol- 
icies. Certainly such actions as those 
taken last week by the 1LA are in keep- 
ing with the commonsense ideal of put- 
ting America first. 


The Appalachia Bill: A Classic Example 
of Executive-Legislative Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of March 10 an extremely informative 
article on the Appalachia bill, which 
points out that the bill “is being regarded 
as a classic example of executive-legisla- 
tive relations.” The article was written 
by Max Freedman, whose perceptive 
analyses of the national and interna- 
tional scenes are widely read throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Freedman notes that the bill was 
passed by an une “resounding 
majority,” and that “a large part of the 
credit for this surprising victory belongs 
to Representative ROBERT E. Jones, JR., 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Appa- 
lachia of the House Committee on Public 
Works.” 

I thoroughly agree that our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Bon Jones, de- 
serves great credit for his deft handling 
of this important legislation. I also 
think that Members of Congress will 
want to read Mr. Freedman’s excellent 
analysis of relations between the legis- 
lative and the executive branches of 
our Government in the passage of the 
Appalachia bill. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

In PERSPECTIVE: THe First VICTORY 
(By Max Freedman) 

In the White House there is a quiet exul- 
tation at the passage of the Appalachia bill 
by so resounding a majority. The fate of 
this antipoverty pr 
in doubt. What was 
ease with which the House endorsed the bill 
as passed earlier by the Senate. 

A different result would have been an ugly 
omen for the rest of the President’s pro- 
gram. By the same token the large majority 
obtained for this first major bill strengthens 
the President’s hope that he will be able to 
establish an impressive legislative record in 
this Congress. 

In retrospect the handling of the Appala- 
chia bill is being regarded as a classic ex- 
ample of executive-legislative relations. As 
such, it deserves more detailed analysis, 
Tare apart from its merits or defects as a 

In the Senate there was considerable op- 
position to the bill on the ground that it 
brought aid to one region while proposing 
no similar help for other States in need of 
this antipoverty program. This criticism 
was carefully weighed in the White House 
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which acknowledged its force. But the ad- 
ministration also knew that it was impos- 
sible at this stage to pass a broader bill. 

Continued opposition might merely have 
wrecked or diluted the Appalachia program 
without producing a more general approach. 
Once this fact became clear, the Democratic 
Senators who sought to widen the bill with- 
drew their amendments and proposals, while 
reserving the right to return to these themes 
next year. 

In the House the request for a larger 

or a difference program came from 
the Republicans. They were not content 
with mere opposition. They wanted to bring 
their own version of the bill before the 
House. 

This alm deserves praise but the actual 
tactics followed by the Republican Party 
were unsatisfactory. In part these defects 
were probably unavoidable, since Represent- 
ative GERALD R. Forp is still trying to con- 
solidate his authority as the new Republi- 
can leader. But the Republicans committed 
a serious tactical blunder when they decided 
to support a number of amendments moved 
by Representative Cramer, of Florida, That 
was an unwise and unfortunate decision, 
for there was a widespread conviction in the 
House that Cramer was not interested in 
improving the antipoverty program. The 
Democrats profited from this feeling in beat- 
ing back a succession of Republican amend- 
ments. 

From the outset the administration had 
feared not the defeat of the bill in the House 
but its passage by a small majority. After 
all, the bill was in truth a regional bill, and 
it was uncertain whether the Democrats 
would turn out in large numbers to vote for 
& program which’ limited its aid to a few 
States. In the end of the turnout was much 
larger than anyone had anticipated. There 
was more general interest and support than 
there had been last year on major measures 
like civil rights or the tax bill. 

A large part of the credit for this surpris- 
ing result belongs to Representative ROBERT 
E. Jones, Jr., chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Appalachia of the House Committee 
on Public Works. He coveted no special place 
in the debate. Instead, he enlisted the full 
resources of the committee in making certain 
that the bill would be presented most effec- 
tively to the House. In addition, he worked 
tn the closest cooperation with the Demo- 
cratic leadership. This strategy produced 
the decisive majority. 

This is the story as seen from the legis- 
lative side, There is also an executive side. 

The administration presented a docu- 
mented and weighty case to Congress. Then 
it remained in constant touch with the Mem- 
bers of Congress to insure the widest meas- 
ure of support for the bill. The administra- 
tion was the beneficiary of the cordial 
relations with Congress built up since 1961 
by Larry O'Brien and his staff in the White 
House. The victory on this bill is being seen 
not as an isolated triumph nor as the in- 
evitable result of the huge Democratic ma- 
jority. Rather it is regarded as a vindica- 
tion of sound legislative leadership working 
in partnership with the executive branch. 
It is easy to understand why President 
Johnson is so grateful to O’Brien, one of 
the first Kennedy men, for agreeing to stay 
on in the White House during these months. 

In reality, the legislative relationship over 
which O’Brien has presided with skill and 
distinction is now so deep and pervasive that 
it has left its mark on the entire range of 
legislative affairs. Without invasion of the 
rights and powers of the legislative branch, 
the administration is now in closer and more 
responsible contact with Congress than at 
anytime since the early years of President 
Franklin Roosevelt. The swift and spectac- 
ular passage of the antipoverty program is 
simply the first dramatic proof of that 
cooperation in this session. 
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The New Los Angeles VA Hospital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to answer many questions that have 
come up regarding the current construc- 
tion plans of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion with respect to the new Los Angeles 
VA hospital to be located on the site of 
Hazard Park in East Los Angeles, I have 
inquired of and received a full answer 
from the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Mr. W. J. Driver. 

In summary, Mr. Driver has informed 
me that, in view of the urgent need for 
additional hospital capacity in Cali- 
fornia, the VA intends to “go forward 
with optimum speed” with its plans to 
build at the Hazard Park location, and 
that recent economy moves “will have 
absolutely no adverse effect” on this 
project. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the text of Mr. Driver's letter, as well as 
an article entitled, “VA Hospitals: Qual- 
ity or Convenience?” which appeared in 
the March 6, 1965, edition of the Denver, 
Colo., Rocky Mountain News: 

Marcu 9, 1965. 


Hon. EDWARD R. RoyBat, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Ror naar: I appreciate your 
thoughtful inquiry concerning the plans of 
the Veterans’ Administration for the new 
Los Angeles Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital, particularly since I feel that all who 
share your concern that we continue to 
maintain a healthy, vigorous, and effective 
program of veterans medicine should know 
of the philosophy behind the hospital con- 
struction program currently being under- 
taken by the Veterans’ Administration. 

The essence of the philosophy can be 
simply stated: just as a recent decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court indicated that rep- 
resentation in State legislatures should be 
based not on trees or acres, but on people, 
the deployment of the medical resources of 
the Veterans’ Administration should be based 
on its ability to aid the maximum number 
of sick and disabled veterans with the maxi- 
mum effectiveness, and not on any extrane- 
ous considerations. 

The medical program of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration looms large in America's total 
medical efforts. For example, it employs 
approximately 4 percent of the Nation’s 
physicians; and 15,000 of the Nation's nurses, 
The Veterans’ Administration is the Nation’s 
largest single employer of a number of medi- 
cally oriented or medically allied profes- 
sions, including clinical and counseling psy- 
chologists, dietitians, medical and psychia- 
tric social workers, physical therapists, and 
occupational therapists. -It contains almost 
eight percent of the Nation's hospital beds. 
And, it has actually spent since 1950 the sum 
of $1,040 million on hospital con- 
struction or renovation, and is presently en- 
gaged in an additional $645 million worth 
of hospital construction. 

Medical facilities and personne! are, of 
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the moral duty, of employing them to their 
maximum potential, Certainly, beds cannot 
be permitted to lie comparatively fallow in 
some areas, while others, such as the States 
of Florida, California, and Arizona, suffer as 
a result of an inordinate shortage of VA hos- 
pital beds. ‘ 

I believe this preamble points to the ob- 
vious reply to your letter: that the decision 
to close hospitals in other parts of the coun- 
try will have absolutely no adverse effect on 
new hospitals planned for California, and 
this most definitely inchides construction at 
the Los Angeles and San Diego hospitals, 
which will go forward at optimum speed. In 
fact, since the VA operates within a ceiling 
of 125,000 beds, the closing of marginal hos- 
pitals in other parts of the country will 
simply permit us to transfer capacity to areas 
such as California which have insufficient 
beds. 

Finally, I hope that you will feel free at 
any time to inquire about the progress of the 
Los Angeles hospital or on other matters 
affecting your constituents. 
Sincerely, 
W. J. Driver, 
Administrator. 


VA HOSPITALS: QUALITY OR CONVENIENCE? 
(By John Troan) 

WASHINGTON, March 5.—If you should need 
hospital care, would you rather have quality 
or convenience? 

To the Veterans’ Administration's advisers 
who have endorsed closing of 11 VA hos- 
pitals, this is a key question. 

And as far as they're concerned: “Con- 


. venience of care is a poor substitute for 


quality and completeness.” 

“We do not believe,” says Dr. Thomas H. 
Brem, chairman of the advisory group, 
“that it serves the best interest. of our vet- 
erans to provide incomplete or less effective 
eare to those who live in out-of-the-way 
places when modern and comprehensive care 
can be provided within a reasonable dis- 
tance.” 

SOME INSTANCES 


Dr. Brem says the closing of the 11 hos- 
pitals Is bound to produce “instances of in- 
convenience—even hardship.” 

But, he adds, the VA advisers are con- 
vinced that there will be many more in- 
stances of hardship relieved than created 
and that the overall medical program of 
the VA will be rendered much more effec- 
tive.” 

The new VA chief, William J. Driver, has 
pointed out to a Senate committee that the 
planned shutdown of 11 of the VA's 168 
hospitals will not inconvenience veterans 
with service-connected ailments. 

The reason: “If it is not feasible because 
of distance or emergency” to place such & 
vet in a VA facility, the agency can “con- 
tract for his care locally” in a non-VA 
hospital. 

The VA, however, cannot do this for vet- 
erans with nonservice ailments. They can 
get VA care only in VA hospitals, 

But, Driver says, “unless quality is sacri- 
ficed to convenience we cannot always pro- 
vide this care in or close to the veteran's 
home locality.” 

MORE THAN 21.9 MILLION 


In fact, the VA can't possibly put a hospi- 
tal on every veteran's doorstep because the 
United States has more than 21.9 million 
ex-servicemen. 

To complicate matters, these veterans are 
moving around. Census bureau studies show 
many are migrating from rural to urban areas 
and from colder to. warmer climates. 

“This means,” Driver says, “that we can- 
not remain static in the existing locations of 
our hospitals and that we must plan for the 
future in the light of these shifts in veteran 
population.” 

Above all, Dr. Brem says, “the maintenance 
of small hospitals in remote regions makes it 
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difficult to provide the type of comprehensive 
medical care to which our veterans are en- 
titled.” 

Why? “Sufficient highly trained and 
skilled professional personnel cannot be per- 
suaded to accept positions in these areas, 
nor is the provision of expensive facilities 
and equipment feasible.” 

The VA has drawn a list of what it regards 
as 19 “essential professional services“ which 
should be “reasonably available” to hosplital- 
ized vets. Such as radiation treatment, heart 
surgery, and psychiatric services, 

ESSENTIAL SERVICES 

Of the hospitals slated for closing, it says, 
the one in Fort Bayard, N. Mex., is able to pro- 
vide only one of these services; Dwight, IlL, 
and the Broadview Heights Division of the 
Brecksville, Ohio, hospital, three; Miles City, 
Mont., four; Grand Junction, Colo., six; Bath, 
N.Y. seven; Rutland Heights, Mass., eight: 
and Cedar Point, N.Y., McKinney, Tex., and 
Sunmount, N.Y., nine. 

Only the VA hospital in Lincoln, Nebr., 
Tates high on this score. It can provide 14 
of the 19 essential services. But the VA 
Wants to close the Lincoln facility on grounds 
there already are 350 excess beds in the 
area—due chiefiy to the fact that so many 
vets are moving away. 

Dr. Brem, a professor of medicine at the 
University of Southern California, says the 
VA's 23-member Special Medical Advisory 
Group which he heads has expressed strong 
support for the changes proposed. 

The group is made up of 16 physicians, a 
social worker, a dentist, a psychologist, a 
nurse, a sociologist, a hospital director, and 
& nutritionist. 

Nore—Dr. Thomas H. Brem, professor of 
Medicine at the University of Southern Call- 
fornia’s School of Medicine and chairman of 
the VA's Special Medical Advisory Group, a 
body of outside medical established 
by law to advise the VA on the treatment of 
sick and disabled veterans. 


Immigration Changes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr, RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
March 11, 1965, issue of the Washington 
Post contains a fine editorial calling 
Attention to the excellent testimony 
Which Attorney General Katzenbach 
Presented last week in support of the im- 
migration revision legislation now under 
consideration by our Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The editorial clearly and concisely 
Points out the central purpose of the 
legislation and the benefits, both actual 
and intangible, which it will bring to the 
Nation. It deserves consideration by all 
Members of Congress and I am pleased 
to have the editorial included in the 

CORD: 


IMMIGRATION CHANGES 

If you want to know precisely what changes 
Would be made in American immigration 
Policy by the immigration bill which Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent to Congress, read the At- 
torney General's statement of last Wednesday 
to the House Judiciary Committee. It sets 
forth in simple, lucid, nonrhetorical terms 
Just what the bill would do and what it 
Would not do. In view of some of the non- 
sense that has been uttered recently about 
Opening the floodgates to immigrant hordes, 
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Mr. Katzenbach's straightforward, down-to- 
earth analysis is most salutary. 

Immigration proposals always open the 
door to the bogeyman of unemployment. 
The administration bill would permit the ad- 
mission of only 7,700 more immigrants than 
are authorized under existing law. But be- 
cause of the way in which immigration 
quotas are currently rigged—so that many 
go unused because assigned to countries 
whose citizens have no desire to come here— 
there would be an actual increase of approxi- 
mately 60,000 immigrants over the number 
now admitted each year. As Mr, Katzenbach 
pointed out, this would amount, in relation 
to the American internal population growth 
of nearly 3 million each year, to 2 percent. 
He refers to this as “an infinitesimal price to 
psy for our own advancement and advan- 
tage.” In simple truth, it should be reckoned 
not as a “price” at all but as an enrichment. 

The simple, central point about the pro- 
posed changes in immigration policy is that 
they would do away with the national origins 
quota system—a meanly racist basis of se- 
lection—and put in its place a selection on 
the basis of skills useful to the United States. 
The old system, as the Attorney General said, 
“ought to be intolerable on principle alone. 
We must be concerned with the quality of 
persons, not of pedigrees.” Immigrants with 
skills to contribute to the American economy 
will, as producers and consumers, help to 
keep that economy in high gear. 


Rev. John J. Reeb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


A OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, last Friday I suggested that 
American flags be flown at half-mast to 
express the Nation’s sorrow over the 
death of the Reverend John J. Reeb in 
Alabama, who gave his life in the cause 
of human rights, dignity, and freedom. 

Lowering the flag would also be an 
expression of shame for the events in 
Alabama, where the courageous clergy- 
man was a victim of ignorance, bigotry, 
and hate, a natural reaction to the 
breakdown of civilized government in 
that State, where the murder of innocent 
men and the killing and crippling of 
little girls goes unpunished. 

The Governor of Alabama and his 
police-state tactics have seriously dam- 
aged the image of the United States in 
the free world and have given the Com- 
munists a powerful propaganda weapon, 

Our Nation mourns today with a 
widowed mother and her four fatherless 
children. Let us hope that the recent 
brutal killing will encourage the good 
citizens of Alabama to cleanse their 
State of official lawlessness, brutality, 
and national shame. 

Over the years, Mr. Speaker, Alabama 
has been represented in both Houses of 
Congress by dedicated Representatives, 
of whom the people of that State and the 
Nation are mighty proud. 

Let us give encouragement to the de- 
cent white citizens of that State who last 
week marched to the courthouse in Sel- 
ma to express a sense of outrage at offi- 
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cial misconduct, police brutality, and 
suppression of the rights of citizens. 

The leader of the group of 72 white 
citizens which made the courageous 
march was Joseph Ellwanger, chairman 
of the Concerned White Citizens of Ala- 
bama. 

As white citizens of Alabama—Ell- 
wanger said: 

We have come to tell the Nation that 
there are white people in Alabama who will 
speak out against the events which have 
recently occurred. By our presence we affirm 
our faith in the abiding principles upon 
which our Nation is founded—a nation un- 
der God with liberty and justice for all. 


Mr. Speaker, if the recent tragic event 
in Selma will awaken the consciences of 
Alabama citizens, Reverend Reeb will not 
have died in vain. 


We Must Not Forget Red Cuba While 
We Worry About Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, while the American people have 
their attentions focused on the conflicts 
building up in Vietnam, and pressure 
builds as international news dispatches 
carry developments as they occur by the 
hour, the problem of communism in 
Cuba continues to plague the stability 
and security of this hemisphere. 

We cannot allow our national atten- 
tions to be diverted from one Communist- 
initiated crisis to another, to be drawn 
into the position of constantly reacting. 
In Cuba, for example, while authorities 
ponder solutions to Vietnam, Fidel Cas- 
tro has been readying a new wave of 
subversion and terrorism in Latin Amer- 
ica. This is typical of the tactics which 
the Communists employ as they attempt 
to further their purposes throughout the 
world. 

Americans must not relent in their ef- 
forts to replace liberty where it has been 
deprived through communism. Ameri- 
cans must dedicate themselves to the 
constant effort of effecting the downfall 
of Communist Castro and the denial of 
rights he has placed on the island of 
Cuba. The risks are too great to over- 
look the fact that Cuba is of vital stra- 
tegic importance to communism. We 
need only to recall the events of October 
1962, when the world looked on while 
the United States held to demands that 
missiles be removed from this hemi- 
sphere, to know the treachery of com- 
munism. 

One of Florida’s leading newspapers, 
the Miami Herald, which certainly ranks 
as a distinguished authority on events in 
the Caribbean and Latin America, artic- 
ulated the problem of overlooking Cuba 
in the face of Red-inspired pressures 
elsewhere in a very succinct manner on 
March 5. I include the Herald editorial 
of that day in the Appendix of the Ræc- 
ORD: 
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To See CUBA, Lxr's FACE Ir 

For the past few days Herald readers have 
been getting a close inside look at Commu- 
nist Cuba. 

Our Latin American editor, Al Burt, spent 
3 weeks on the shuttered island, the longest 
piay of any nonresident American corre- 
spondent since the Oastro takeover. His 
dispatches, which will continue to appear 
for some time, are detailed and revealing. 

The picture is grim. 

Cuba is a total police state. Controls are 
more severe than in any other Communist 
country. The block warden system has the 
entire populace spying on one another. 

The penalty for dissent is drastic. A re- 
cent OAS report said one-sixth of all Cubans 
have seen the inside of a Castro jail since 
1959. An estimated 94,000 political pris- 
oners are now in custody. 

There is no visible external or internal 
force that seems likely to bring about Cas- 
tro’s abrupt downfall. 

The whole Cuban nation is transformed 
into an instrument of Communist policy. 
Its meaning for the United States and the 
free world is alarming. 

Cuba is available to Russian military 
power, to strike at the United States from 
the rear in any world confrontation. 

It is the dagger of subversion aimed at 
Latin America, a clear and ever-present 
danger to every democratic government in 
the hemisphere. 

But more sinister and subtle is the indoc- 
trination of a generation of Cubans with a 
hate-America virus. The entire police state, 
reports Mr. Burt, is dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of American ideals. 

The threat from the Red island makes it 
hard to understand how a well-known Amer- 
ican newspaper can look with complacency, 
as it did this week, on what it considers the 
forward thrust of the Cuban revolution. 

It puts a strange cast on the willingness 
of anti-Communist Spain to put profit above 
principle and become Cuba's chief supplier 
outside the Red bloc. 

The administration in Washington shows 
a tendency to shove the Cuban problem into 
the back drawer and hope for the best while 
giving top priority to other foreign crises to 
the point of risking war. 

The plain fact is that Red Cuba is part 
of a single problem that must be faced in 
the Caribbean as in southeast Asia. 

Mr. Burt's dispatches show that Cuba is 
a side issue of the cold war but a star 
in communism’s three-ring circus. To 
ignore that is a risk we cannot afford. 
may never be a free Cuba again 
we face that fact and act on it. 


Great Falls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, an excellent poem written by 
Mrs, Marlene Latimer Bondurant of 
Alexandria, Va., has been called to my 
attention as it was published in the Falls 
Church (Va.) Sun-Echo in the editor’s 
words and I quote: 

Mrs. Bondurant's poem about Fairfax 
Countys beautiful Great Falls is indeed 
timely what with President Johnson's avowal 
to preserve the historic Potomac River val- 
ley’s natural beauty and grandeur. 
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I commend this work to my colleagues 
in the Congress of the United States. 
Great FALLS 
(By Marlene Latimer Bondurant) 

Along the Potomac Palisades 

With endless surge all night and day 

The misty-eyed river cascades 

Splashing midst snow-white foam and spray 
While in the sun pink dogwoods bask, 
Creating a scene so picturesque. 


Art and Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last 5 months I have addressed.a num- 
ber of gatherings of professional prac- 
titioners of the arts and humanities in 
various parts of the country. To each 
of these gatherings I have stressed my 
belief that there is a fundamental 
change developing in the attitude toward 
intellectual and cultural life in the 
United States and that the time is right 
for the Federal Government to take 
steps to encourage this changing atti- 
tude. This has been one of my argu- 
ments for establishment of a National 
Foundation for the Arts and Humani- 
ties, as proposed in the modified Moor- 
head bill, H.R. 6051, introduced in the 
House last week. In a recent editorial, 
the Christian Science Monitor made the 
point that the artist needs to be honored 
in his own land. This is true, of course, 
for the humanist too, and for all teach- 
ers. I think the National Foundation 
for the Arts and Humanities would point 
us in that direction. I include the 
Monitor editorial of March 2, 1965, at 
this point in the Appendix: 

ART AND ATD 

While the British Government is raising 
its support of the arts by 30 percent, the 
American Government remains virtually at 
8 of doing anything for them 
at all. 

We welcome the burst of activity bespeak- 
ing belated concern for the arts 
and the whole field of humanities. 

Government patronage in the realm of hu- 
mane values may have more pitfalls than its 
already substantial patronage of the sciences. 
But, in a society changing under the minis- 
trations of the scientist, the insights of the 
artist and the scholar have become more 
necessary than ever. The time is overdue 
for the American Government to define its 
role in developing a climate for excellence 
in artistic as well as technological fields. 

In legislation for education and research, 
the humanities should not be penalized be- 
cause their benefits may be less tangible than 
the visible achievements of science. Among 
nonprofit institutions such as museums, the- 
aters, and symphony orchestras, there could 
well be Government support as expenses rise 
in proportion to what the public can be ex- 
pected to pay. The splendid achievements 
of private initiative must not be allowed ta 
dwindle for lack of the necessary boost as 
economic conditions change. 

The problems of administration would be 
difficult. How to separate the worthy from 
the unworthy on artistic rather than political 
grounds? How to keep the scholar or insti- 
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tution from tempering the work to what it 
imagines to be acceptable at a given moment 
instead of striking out in directions that may 
be more important in the future? 

The United States would certainly not go 
the way of the Soviet Union where Govern- 
ment support and control go together. It 
would go in the direction of those European 
nations that have managed, to a large degree, 
to keep support and control separate. In 
Britain, for example, the newly allocated 
funds will go to the Arts Council, which pro- 
vides a kind of buffer between the arts and 
political influence. 

Some such body would presumably be cre- 
ated in the United States if Federal aid to 
the arts goes ahead. Indeed, President John- 
son has already appointed an Advisory Coun- 
cilon the Arts. It is an estimable group, but 
stronger on what might be called estab- 
lishment names than those further out, 
where new ideas, good and bad, often arise. 
It hints at the problem of creating an ad- 
ministering body that would not inhibit the 
very creativity it was set up to foster. And, 
with constituents“ money involved, does any- 
one doubt that Congressmen would be look- 
ing over the shoulders of an avant-garde 
that might seem to be involved in things even 
less probable than going to the moon? 

Such questions would become more urgent 
if Federal aid should extend to Individual 
artists. The great ones will survive in spite 
of Government as well as because of it. 
Others might forgo the potential break- 
through in favor of the project thought more 
likely to get a grant. 

Indeed, if Government patronage is added 
to that of the foundations and the universi- 
ties, some artists might be cut off from the 
human experience that gives substance to 
art. 
Against such considerations must be placed 
the possibilities of enriching the public with 
more works and performances freed of com- 
mercial limitations, Ironically, as Congress 
awakes to the arts, the country is in the 
midst of a “cultural explosion” without con- 
gressional patronage. 

Judiciously administered aid is necessary- 
But its effect will be diminished if the Gov- 
ernment fails to show a sensitivity toward 
the differences between the arts and other 
things. More than money, what the Govern- 
ment needs to give the artist is a sense of be- 
ing honored in his own land. 


Pacific Northwest Floods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major concerns throughout the flood- 
damaged regions of the Pacific North- 
west is for the immediate repair or re- 
construction of forest access roads. Tim- 
ber processing is the leading provider of 
industrial payrolls in the region, and it 
is of the utmost urgency that authority - 
and funds be granted to complete the 
job on federally managed forest areas. 

The following resolution by the Ore- 
gon Logging Conference emphasizes the 
importance of this problem: 

OREGON LOGGING CONFERENCE, 
Eugene, Oreg., March 8, 1965. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: The 27th 

annual seesion of the Oregon Logging Confer- 
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ence, membership in excess of 1,850, in meet- 

ing on February 26, 1965, at Eugene, Oreg., 

unanimously passed the following resolution: 
FLOOD DAMAGE 


Whereas the December 1964 flood damaged 
forest access roads in excess of $100 million 
in Oregon and the President of the United 
States declared this a disaster area; 

Whereas it is vital, to insure a continuous 
healthy economy in the State, that the dam- 
aged roads be repaired immediately to facili- 
tate the transportation of logs to the process- 
ing centers; 

Whereas it is essential these damaged roads 
be immediately repaired to provide adequate 
fire protection during the 1965 fire season: Be 
it 

Resolved, That the Oregon Logging Con- 
ference urge the Oregon congressional dele- 
gation to press for quick passage of S. 327 
and H.R. 798, with amendments to Include 
lands administration under the Bureau of 


N LOGGING CONFERENCE, 
ROBERT Cross, 
Secretary-Manager. 


One-Hundred-Dollar Head Tax on Travel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am bringing to the attention of 
My colleagues the following interesting 
article relative to $100 head tax on travel. 

The article is from the February 1965 
issue of Travel News, the official publica- 
tion of the American Society of Travel 
Agents. 

The editorial follows: 
ONE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR Heap Tax ON TRAVEL 

If such honors are in order, ASTA here- 
With enters as its nomination for the Numb- 
skull Award of 1965" those uninformed and 
economically ignorant officials who dreamed 
Up their latest ourtage to commonsense. 

Substituting hysteria for constructive 
Planning in an attempt to find a solution to 
this country's chronic balance-of-payments 
Geficit, these frantic bureaucrats are cur- 
rently pressuring the administration to pro- 
mote a witless plan that would effectively 
Curtail the foreign travel of Americans. 

Nucleus of this imbecility is a $100 penalty 
tax on every American who leaves these 
Shores—for business or pleasure to be levied 
each time he does. 

Its supporters—reportedly Treasury De- 
partment and Federal Reserve System ofi- 
Clals—fondly hope that such a penalty will 

many tourists from leaving the United 

States—and at the same time reduce by $100 

ane potential overseas spending of those who 
go. 

Just how stupid can we be? 

Set aside for the moment such self inter- 
ests as the irreparable damage to a currently 
Prosperous industry, or the inalienable right 
ot Americans to travel in the free world un- 
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hampered by government restriction. In- 
stead, consider the dangerous effect of such 
infantile interference with delicately bal- 
anced economic forces—both domestic and 
international. 

How blind can we be to such practical 
considerations as the fact that billions of 
these travel dollars have been turned back 
into our own economy by providing foreign 
nations with the cash they need to pay for 
U.S. products and services? 

How can we be so shortsighted as to dis- 
regard the disastrous setback to our own 
economy of thousands of additional jobless 
created by such a plan? 

Are we so idiotic that we can ignore the less 
of the millions of dollars that are currently 
being poured into this country by foreign 
nations eager to advertise, promote, and serv- 
ice their travel attractions? 

Aren't we sufficiently intelligent to wonder 
how we could continue to support a long- 
standing policy of world trade expansion and 

Haven't we the ordinary horsesense re- 
strictive measures without courting ridicule? 

Haven't we the ordinary horse sense re- 
quired to foresee the inevitable retaliation 
that such a protectionist measure would pro- 
voke on the part of other nations—that 
the balance of trade, now substantially in 
our favor, could turn against us with disas- 
trous effects? 

Our continuing gold drain is without doubt 
a serious problem. But no lasting solution 
will be found in making travel the scape- 
goat for the cumulative result of all our 
multiple international monetary transac- 
tions. 

ASTA strenuously opposes this ridiculous 
plan and calls upon its total membership, 
representing every facet of the travel in- 
dustry, to present a united front in defeat- 
ing this inane political expedient. 

There is a positive approach to the prob- 
lem of lessening this so-called travel gap— 
and it’s the American way. In it’s short 
existence and with an unrealistic budget, the 
U.S. Travel Service has already proved that 
it can bring more foreign visitors to these 
shores. 

Instead of restricting the vital force of 
travel, let us advocate the encouragement 
and full Government support of USTS in its 
task of building a greater volume of travel 
to this country. Given additional funds, 
and a wholehearted cooperation that has 
been lacking, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that this alleged travel deficit can be 
reduced tremendously. 

Let's stop trying to destroy an industry 
that has contributed so much good to the 
world—culturally, economically, and polit- 
ically. 

If by some miracle this addlepated pro- 
posal to restrict travel is seriously advanced, 
we call upon the Congress for a total, vigor- 
ous rejection. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at 61.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
cp 5 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Nations Can Commit Suicide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it is a 
strange and baffling phenomenon in this 
atomic age where chain reaction can 
generate enormous wealth—or annihila- 
tion—that the free world should be as 
blind as it is to the damaging chain re- 
actions that have taken place in mone- 
tary, diplomatic, and economic affairs, in 
the past few years. 

This is the essence of an editorial ad- 
vertisement by Mr. A. N. Spanel, the 
founder-chairman of International La- 
tex Corp., entitled, “Nations Can Com- 
mit Suicide.” It appeared in paid space, 
in the public interest, in the Washington 
Post February 19, 1965. International 
Latex Corp., I might add, is based in 
Dover, Del. 

Using as an example the recent public 
proposal for the return to the gold stand- 
ard, the merits of which Mr. Spanel does 
not argue, he questions the wisdom of 
making public an overture of this di- 
Mension and portent without France 
first haying privately explored it with the 
United States, England, and Germany. 

While Mr. Spanel maintains that in- 
ternational and domestic monetary re- 
forms are clearly needed in most nations 
of the world, the United States included, 
he emphasizes that these vital objectives 
Can only be achieved in the West in a 
2 of dedicated unity and nothing 
ess. 

Mr. Spanel has given a great deal of 
thought to these questions and his obser- 
vations are worthy of close attention. 
I ask unanimous consent that his edi- 
Orial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Reconp, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

Nations Caw ComIT SUICIDE 
(By A. N. Spanel, founder-chairman, In- 
ternational Latex Corp.) 

A new isolationism is rearing its head in 
the United States. We dealt with this alarm- 
ing development in a recent article in which 
We emphasized its far-reaching dangers to 
the free world and to Europe in particular. 

Since then, unfortunately, the situation 
has been enormously aggravated by what, 
from the American view, looks like a de- 
Uberate drive to weaken the dollar in world 
Markets. After an interval of approaching 
stability, the U.S. balance-of-payments defi- 
cit ls again growing. and measures to stop 
this drain of dollars and gold are being 
shaped up. 

There has been a sharp rise in foreign 
demands for gold in exchange for dollars. 
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This lack of confidence is utterly unjusti- 
fied by the realities of American wealth, pro- 
ductivity and foreign trade. The United 
States today has a favorable balance in world 
trade of some $6 billion. American assets 
abroad—in shares, investments, factories 
and other property, have been estimated 
at $88 billion. The national product 
of the United States is twice that of all 
European countries combined. 

Moreover, the stability of the dollar is 
best demonstrated by the hard fact that in 
the period from 1953 to 1963 the cost of 
living in the United States rose only 1.4 per- 
cent per year, during which time the French 
people suffered a 4.6-percent incrense per 
year in their cost of living. 

The doubts raised about the American dol- 
Jar are thus wholly unwarranted. The defi- 
cits in international settlements are due not 
to America’s industrial weakness or inability 
to pay on demand, but to the colossal Amer- 
ican contributions to the economic health 
and to the common defense of the free 
world, and to such other factors as invest- 
Ments abroad and massive tourism, 

DAMAGING TACTICS 


Along with the doubts came the vague 
but disquieting recent proposal for a re- 
turn to the gold standard. Without argu- 
ing its merits, a move of this dimension and 
gravity should have been explored privately 
by France, Great Britain, Germany and the 
United States. Its injection suddenly and 
publicly, without a prior meeting of minds 
among the major free nations, seems to us 
unwise, unworthy and damaging. In terms 
of American opinion, it was a flaming torch 
tossed into the piled-up combustibles of neo- 
isolationist sentiment. 

The gold issue in the manner presented, 
is a political-economic gift to Soviet Rus- 
sia, sitting on great hoards of gold, mined 
with slave labor over a period of 40 years. 
It amounts to an international game of Rus- 
sian roulette in which only Russia is im- 
mune to the deadly bullets. 

Responsible Europeans would be making 
a grievous mistake if they underestimated 
the effects of such secmingly anti-American 
actions and faled to appraise the possible 
consequences. They should know that the 
reactions here have been highly disturbing, 
in that they threaten to further undermine 
the remaining ramparts of free world unity. 

MONETARY REFORMS NEEDED 


This is not to say that international and 
domestic monetary reforms are unnecessary; 
for these needs do exist and beyond ques- 
tion in most nations of the world, the United 
States included, But sudden Western as- 
saults on American financial vitality without 
prior consultations, is naked folly. Influ- 
ential quarters here are puzzled and angered. 
Worst of all, this folly drives even those who 
recognize the evils of the new isolationism 
and resist ita spread, tó consider seriously 
a step-by-step withdrawal of the United 
States from costly commitments to the com- 
mon cause in Europe and the rest of the 
world. 

President Johnson, though he is, above all, 
opposed to isolationist policies, has indi- 
cated protective measures such as restric- 
tions on U.S. investments abroad and curbs 
on American tourism. But other important 


tary 
estimatedly cost the American taxpayers 


from $6 to $8 billion a year. More and more 


debts?” They refer to the $63 billion owed 
by France, for example, among others. 

Senator PauL Dovuc.as, a former professor 
of economics, is an outstanding liberal and 
rightly rated as international minded po- 
tically, Yet he recently pointed out that 
foreign pressures on the dollar include 
American purchases in France to the tune 
of about 8300 million a year “for the 
purpose of providing troops to defend our 
friends against possibly being overrun by the 
Communists.” France could ease these bur- 
dens in various ways, he indicated—for ex- 
ample, through long-term, low-interest loans 
in local currency for military expenditures. 
Should France refuse to cooperate and “use 
our very assistance to wreck us,” he said, 
“then we should reinstate the World War I 
debts claims.” 

The evidence is clear that the majority 
of free nations of Europe do not want the 
United States to withdraw its military forces 
from the Continent, or to reopen the issue 
of old war debts, or to curtail pollinating 
American investments or throttle the profit- 
able flow of tourists to Europe. But these 
are the yery things that the new American 


likely to lead to, 
PANDORA'S BOX 
Those European nations which are bent on 
opening a Pandora's box of worsened diyi- 
siveness would do well to see the picture 
through American eyes. The rockbottom 


postwar Europe and others parts of the globe. 
It continues to carry disproportionately 
heavy financial burdens in the common in- 
terest. This, after all, is the primary cause 
ot the US, embarrassment even though the 
sums involved, international settlements in- 
cluded, are minor in relation to the country’s 
total economic strength. Now that some 
West European economies have become rela- 
tively affluent, they appear to find strange 
satisfaction in attempting to weaken the 
American dollar. 

It may be naive to expect gratitude on the 
lofty levels of “modern” international rela- 


point. That, at any rate, is 
how it looks to many Americans. In the 
struggle for indispensable unity—the pri- 
mary guarantee against the continuing Com- 
munist bid for world dominion—free world 
nations on both sides of the Atlantic, cannot 
with wisdom place short sighted self-interest 
ahead of sound long-term common interests, 
This surely includes mutually formulated 
monetary and trade policies even as much as 
diplomatic and military. 
RESISTING ISOLATIONISM 


Let those who make the vital decisions of 
this challenging time never forget that the 
overriding objective of world communism 
as been, and remains, to drive the United 
States to isolationism. “Yankees go home,” 
has been the principal slogan of the Krem- 
lin-Peiping axis—and it is an axis where 
their common hatred of the “capitalist” 
world is concerned. 
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On both sides of the Iron Curtain we 
have witnessed systematic attacks, organized 
and led by Communists, against American 
embassies, libraries, property, and nationals. 
What is the purpose of this Red war of 
nerves? It is a continuing conspiracy to 
force Americans, in sheer disgust, to with- 
draw economic and military ald; to induce 
them to renounce their concern for the fate 
of freedom on this earth and retire in isola- 
tion to fortress America. Such a fortress 
makes no strategic sense under modern con- 
ditions, yet the temptation may become ir- 
resistible, when the provocations come from 
friends, allies. 

Surely it should be obvious to every Eu- 
ropean country that it has everything to lose 
and nothing to gain when it supports, how- 
ever unwittingly, the Communist dream of 
American isolationism. In this menaced 
nuclear age, unity of the free world spells 
life, disunity spells death. In the measure 
that the economic vitality and political au- 
thority of any one of the major free nations 
is willfully diminished by allies, the aggre- 
gate capacity of the free world to survive and 
ultimately to prevail is imperiled. Our com- 
mon civilization cannot be easily destroyed 
but it is in danger of committing suicide. 


Mr. Juan Terry Trippe Honored for Out- 
standing Service to Commercial Avia- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day night, March 5, the Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce paid fitting trib- 
ute to a man who has significantly dis- 
tinguished himself in his contributions 
t aviation progress. 

It was my pleasure to be present when 
Mr. Juan Terry Trippe, chairman of the 
board of Pan American Airways, became 
the recipient of the 1965 Tony Jannus 
Award for outstanding service to com- 
mercial aviation. 

It is sometimes overlooked by those 
who chronicle great occurrences in this 
field, that Tampa saw the start of sched- 
uled airline service in 1914, well before 
the pioneering operations between cities 
like New York and Chicago and Denver 
and San Francisco in the late 1920's and 
the early 1930's. 

The first scheduled airline flight in 
the United States occurred on January 1, 
1914, when Tony Jannus flew his Benoist 
flying boat between St. Petersburg and 
Tampa. The first passenger on this trip 
was the mayor of St. Petersburg, Mr. 
Phile. The second passenger was Walter 
J. Bennett, the father of my distin- 
guished colleague, Congressman CHARLES 
E. BENNETT, of Jacksonville, Fla. This 
scheduled overwater operation con- 
tinued for 3 months, but came to a con- 
clusion when Mr. Jannus and his flying 
boat moved on to another location. 

Today, we accept as matter of fact 
swift airline service to all parts of the 
globe in sleek, 600-mile-an-hour jet air- 
craft. But Mr. Trippe remembers the 
old days, as his fascinating talk to the 
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500 guests at the dinner so aptly proves. 

In addition, we were privileged to hear 
introductory remarks from Assistant 
Postmaster General William J. Harti- 


gan. 

Mr. Speaker, a year ago the Greater 
Tampa Chamber of Commerce saw fit 
to give its first Tony Jannus Award to 
the Honorable A. S. MIKE Monroney, 
senior U.S. Senator from the State of 
Oklahoma, and the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Aviation Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee. Now that 
Mr. Trippe has been properly honored, 
it will be difficult for our Tampa people 
to keep pace. But I have a feeling that 
they will be able to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that I do not have 
a copy of Mr. Trippe’s speech for it was 
an interesting, inspiring message about 
the history and the future of this great 
American enterprise that we call com- 
mercial aviation. 

Mr. Trippe spoke without a prepared 
text and without a note, therefore I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor a typical wire service story of this 
historic event. 

TRIPPE PREDICTS Am TEANSPORT’S GREATEST 
GROWTH IN NEXT 10 YEARS 

TAMPA, FLA.—A coming decade of achieve- 
ment in air transportation that will more 
than match the past 56l-year history of 
scheduled airline service is the confident 
prediction of Juan T, Trippe, chairman of the 
board of Pan American Airways. 

“More people are going to be flying at lower 
cost to more places than ever before,“ de- 
clared the distinguished gray-haired dean of 
world aviation leaders. 

Trippe, who pioneered international air 
routes around the world, received a full min- 
ute’s standing ovation from an audience of 
500 government, aviation, and business lead- 
ers as he received the 1965 Jannus Award 
commemorating the Sist anniversary of 
scheduled air service. 

In accepting the award, Trippe pointed 
out that the aviation industry which was 
born in Tampa only five decades ago became 
an industry that is “larger than the rallroad 
industry, larger than the steel industry, 
larger even than the automobile industry.” 

But, looking ahead to the progress "this 
great new force” can expect in the next 10 
years, Trippe foresees: 

Supersonic airliners that will be even 
larger and will fly higher than those now be- 
ing discussed. 

New metals that will bring down the 
weight of both aircraft and engines of the 
future. 

Helicopters twice as largo and more effi- 
cient than those today, which will cut oper- 
ating costs in half. 

Short range, fixed wing aircraft taking off 
and landing on oversized tennis courts. 

Travel time between midcity and airports 
cut to a fraction by these helicopters and 
short takeoff aircraft, freeing highways for 
other traffic, 

All weather landings for airliners and hell- 
copters, achieving complete schedule rell- 
ability. 

Trippe, who founded the first U.S, inter- 
national airline in 1927 with a 90-mile route 
between Key West, Fia., and Havana, Cuba, 
and pioneered international sir service across 
the Pacific, across the Atlantic and sround 
the world, paid tribute to the early day 
pilots who flew mail, passengers, and freight. 
He recalled the early air mail flights operated 
by the U.S. Post Office Department. 

“Half a dozen fires lighted on the Appala- 
chian Mountains was all there was to guide 
those first air mali pilots," Trippe said. 
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Some of the early-day operations of 
Trippe’s company in Alaska had some inter- 
esting overtones, too. 

“We were soliciting mail business in com- 
petition with dog sled teams,” he recalled. 
“We were even bidding for passengers in 
competition with dog teams.” 

Hardy Alaska travelers at that time were 
paying 10 cents a mile for the privilege of 
walking beside a dog team sled and spending 
about 2 cold weeks on a trip from Nome to 
Fairbanks. Passengers got cold, too, in the 
open cockpits of the early airliners, Trippe 
agreed, but the planes could make the trip 
in about 6 hours, compared to 2 weeks with 
the dog sleds, 

Trippe recalled, too, that the Caribbean 
Sea was the training cockpit that enabled his 
company to pioneer over-ocean flying across 
the Pacific, Atlantic and around the world, 
It was on the “tremendous” 500-mile over- 
water flight between Kingston, Jamaica and 
Panama that ocean-flying pilots were trained, 
multiple crews developed and radio naviga- 
tion aids perfected. 

The Jannus Award was presented to Trippe 
by Assistant Postmaster General William J. 
Hartigan of the Department's Bureau of 
Transportation and International Services. 

The comparatively youthful Hartigan re- 
called his boyhood when Mr. Trippe was @ 
hero in the eyes of all youngsters interested 
in aviation.” 

“We are fortunate to have among us, and 
still active, many of the leaders and found- 
ers of the aviation industry—Mr. Trippe be- 
ing one of the foremost of these leaders,” 
Hartigan declared. 

The flights which inaugurated the world's 
first scheduled airline service were launched 
between Tampa and St. Petersburg, Fix., on 
January 1, 1914. 

For 3 months, pilot Jannus flew the 20- 
mile rout in a tiny Benoist flying boat that 
weighed 1,250 pounds and carried one passen- 
ger at about 60 miles an hour. 


Mail-Order Guns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr, BAYH. Mr, President, there is 
urgent need for enactment of legislation 
which would effectively curb the inter- 
state shipment and sale of firearms tO 
irresponsible or incapable persons, Too 
often, juveniles, felons, or others have 
been able to obtain mail-order rifles or 
revolvers which are used to commit acts 
of violence, or which accidentally have 
caused deaths or serious injuries. 

No man has done more to call atten- 
tion to the need for corrective legisla- 
tion than the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Dopp]. Senator Dopp has intro- 
duced in both the 88th and the 89th Con- 
gresses bills designed to limit unlawful 
traffic in guns, and he has written and 
spoken extensively on this subject. > 

The March 1965 issue of the Ladies 
Home Journal includes an article by Sen- 
ator Dopp which tells in dramatic terms 
the dangers presently confronting our 
society in the absence of adequate con- 
trol over the purchase and shipment of 
deadly weapons. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent analysis be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
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There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mar-Onpez Guns: A SENATOR BATTLES To 
STEM THE DEADLY TIDE 


(By Senator Tuomas J. DoDD) 


The United States in 1965 is a nation in 
which deadly weapons are easily available 
and ineffectively controlled. Not only that, 
but our country la the major retail market 
for the new and used guns of the entire 
Civilized world. 

This vast arsenal includes millions of 
cheaply made, small-caliber foreign pistols, 
almost all of the rifles and handguns that 
armed both sides in World War IT, and much 
of that war's heavier armaments, including 
bazookas, antitank weapons, and machine- 
guns. 

Most of the traffic in these weapons is by 
Mall order, and in the United States there 
ls little to prevent or regulate it. Abroad, 
Japan bars handguns to all but police. Strict 
Tegistration of weapons is required in Can- 
ada, Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, 
Sweden, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Denmark, Austria, Rumania, Spain, and In- 
dia. In our country the people's right to 
bear arms is guaranteed not only by the 
Federal Constitution but by the constitu- 
tions of 35 States. Furthermore, United 
States firearms laws are less stringent than 
those of most civilized countries. There are 
Only nine States that require a permit or its 
equivalent to purchase firearms. 

To complicate matters further, the Iron 
Curtain countries are becoming a major 
Source of mail-order weapons. This was dis- 
Covered recently when a company actually 
applied to the State Department for a permit 
to import the Soviet bloc's entire supply of 
World War II small arms—enough to put 
Several weapons into the hands of each of 
the 2 million persons who the National In- 
Btitute of Mental Health says are walking the 
Streets in dire need of psychiatric treatment. 

When the import attempt was blocked by 
dur Government, a central repository was 
zet up in Bulgaria, to which the Commu- 
tiste are now shipping all of their surplus 
Military weapons. Subsequently, dummy 
Corporations were established in Western 
Europe to handie the sale of these weapons 
in smaller, less conspicuous quantities, and 
the United States became a dumping ground 
for them too. 

All of these weapons—and the total now 
includes those from the slave world as well 
as those from the free world—are being 
Peddied in America to anyone who has the 
Price, and the price is often y low. 
The advertising for such deadly items is an 
eye opener. 

“Submachinegun for Father's Day?“ asks 
one; 32 automatic,” says another, “Now 
Within the grasp of everyone. The moment 
you've been longing for. Give those cheap, 
fake, crude imitations a well-deserved snivel- 
ing sneer—give those inflated prices the 
horse-laugh of the century. Order yours 
this yery day. Tens of thousands in stock 
$o be sure to order all you need on the very 

t go-around.” Price: $29.95. 

Or “Seaport’s war-surplus bonanza. Anti- 
tank rifles $99.85. Now you can get that 
Maneating Jackrabbit with the first shot (or 
evon near miss) with this fantastically ac- 
Curate semiautomatic weapon. This super- 
Power Finnish 20-mm. antitank rifle is 
Mounted on special sleds so that you can 
Grag it anywhere in any weather. The ulti- 
mate in big bore perfection, guaranteed NRA 
very good or better. Only #99.95 complete 
With wooden cose, tool and repair kit, muz- 
zle cover, elght extra magazines, four maga- 
zine carrying cases.” 

Our committee files are filled with hun- 
dreds of similar advertisements. The con- 
tent of these ads gives a clear picture of the 
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type of mentality to which the gun shippers 
are trying to appeal. 

Millions of weapons are sold by mail order 
in complete defiance of local and State gun 
jaws. The procedure is simple. A magazine 
or newspaper advertisement is answered 
through the mall and the gun Is shipped to 
the purchaser by common carrier. This is 
the way to buy a gun secretly, whether you 
are a teenager, and don't want your parents 
to know, or a felon, and don't want the police 
to know. The anonymity of the mails and 
a common carrier circumvents. local and State 
laws designed to keep guns out of the hands 
of juveniles, felons, drug addicts, psychotics, 
and assassins. 

There has been a large traffic in mail-order 
guns to these people. Some indication of 
the scope of the problem is offered by the 
last FBI Uniform Crime Report, which re- 
vealed the fact that there was a gun-murder 
every 2 hours in this country in 1963. But 
local police have no way of knowing whether 
a convicted burglar or murderer has pur- 
chased a gun through the mails. And even 
if the violator is caught, it is next to im- 
possible for the police to prosecute the mail- 
order house that sold it to him. The firm 
is usually in another State, and therefore 
outside of local police jurisdiction. 

For example; a high-powered pistol was 
taken from a felon on the streets of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The man had a record of as- 
sault and drunkenness convictions five pages 
long, but successful prosecution of the mail- 
order firm that sold him the gun was out 
of the question, That particular pistol sold 
for only $14.95, and its owner bought it 
through the mails because he could not legal- 
ly purchase it in the District of Columbia, 
A large proportion of mail-order-gun cus- 
tomers are just this sort of person. Our in- 
vestigation showed that at least 25 percent 
of the mail-order sales of conceslable weap- 
ons into metropolitan areas were to persons 
with police records, barred from purchasing 
& Weapon locally. 

The prices of such guns are exceptionally 
low. Some cost only $5 or $6, plus shipping 
costs—and the price usually includes a hol- 
ster and a box of ammunition. It is the low 
cost Of these weapons that appeals to teen- 
age delinquents. Why fool around with a 
homemade zip gun when you can easily ob- 
tain the real thing for the price of a phono- 
graph record? It was the increased arrests 
of juveniles carrying these weapons and 
using them in assaults that first called at- 
tention to this problem. 

The files of the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee contain records of children 10 and 11 
years old who have ordered and received de- 
livery of mail-order guns. With the sav- 
ings from thelr piggy banks and the ability 
to fill out a simple form, they have bought 
guns that were on a par with those used by 
their local police departments, and in some 
cases superior, 

It was with these things in mind that 
the subcommittee, early in 1981, began a de- 
talled investigation of the mall-order gun 
business, From the very beginning we drew 
upon the vast knowledge and resources of the 
Nation's gun industry; organized sportsmen’s 
groups, such as the National Rifle Association 
and the National Shooting Sports Founda- 
tion; law-enforcement organizations; the 
Justice and Treasury Departments and oth- 
ers who could make a significant contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem. In short, 
I sought and received the help of those, legi- 
timately involved with firearms, who were 
most affected by the gunrunners’ inroads into 
the industry. 

We examined the facts methodically and 
prepared a profile of a multimillion-dollar 
gunrunning operation that has provided a 
mother lode of pistols, rifles, bazookas, anti- 
tank guns, knives, sabers, ammunition, and 
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bombs, a readymade arsenal for extremists 
of all kinds—the Minutemen, the Black Mus- 
lins, the Rangers, and the sick and twisted 
of the Nation. 

On January 29, 1963, we opened our pub- 
lic hearings, and the American people had 
their first glimpse of this traffic. 

Ten months later, three of the firms we 
pinpointed during these hearings were to 
play important roles in the crime of the 
century—the assassination of the President 
of the United States. 

Successive subcommittee hearings during 
1963 outlined the activities of these three 
mail-order houses. The first was 
Traders, a firm operating out of Los Angeles, 
Calif. We traced a 38-callber revolver that 
was sent to a 16-year-old boy who used it to 
kill his 14-year-old friend. We revealed how 
this gun came through the mails to an 
immature, disturbed youth who had falsified 
his age. Subccommittee investigators who 
interrogated Mr. George Rose, the owner of 
port Traders, testified that he said, “I 
didn't break the law, did I? If they have the 
money, I sell them the gun.“ 

This weapon was identical to the one that 
Seaport Traders sold to Lee Harvey Oswald 
on March 20, 1963; the gun he used to kill 
Officer Tippit. 

Next we turned the spotlight on the case 
of a man who decided to rob the Lehigh 
Valley Trust Co., of Allentown, Pa. Knowing 
that under Pennsylvania's Uniform Firearms 
Act he would have to report any over-the- 


Goods in Chicago, Tl. 

One month later, Lee Harvey Oswald cov- 
ered his identity in a smiliar manner and 
ordered, from this same firm, the Italian 
Carcano with which he murdered President 
Kennedy. 

Another of the major Los Angeles mail- 
order gun dealers is Martin B. Retting, presi- 
dent of Weapons, Inc. According to Chicago 
police, 27 percent of the weapons Retting 
sent to Chicago customers In 1961, 1962, and 
1963, were sent to persons with criminal 
records. Chicago requires a permit to buy a 
gun, but Mr. Retting sold 2,964 guns to peo- 
ple who had no such permits. He also pro- 
duces, in Japan, a telescopic “sniperscope” 
which he imports into the United States and 
sells by mail order. 

One of Mr. Retting's sniperscopes, sold to 


murdered President Kennedy and severely 
wounded Governor Connally. 

The result of more than 2 years of effort 
by the subcommittee and the legitimate ele- 
ments of the gun industry was a piece of 
legislation I proposed to Congess on August 
2, 1963. It became known as Senate bill 1975. 

The bill, designed to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act, would: 

1. Prevent the shipment in interstate com- 
merce and delivery by common carrier of 
mail-order firearms to persons under the 
age of 18. 

2. Increase the foe for a federally required 
dealer s license from $1 to $10. 

3. Require that an applicant for a Federal 
dealer's license be at least 21 years-old. 

4. Provide that manufacturers and dealers 
give common and contract carriers written 
notice that firearms are being shipped. 

5. Provide that a purchaser of a mall- 
order gun enclose, with his purchase order, 
a notarized affidavit establishing his bona 
fide age, name, address, felony convictions 
and the fact that he has complied with local 
and State firearm laws. This was a key 
provision. 

Later, the bill was 3 to 8 all 
firearms, regardless of shape, 8 or p- 
tion, and to require that the purchaser's 
affidavit must contain the name and address 
of the principal law-enforcement official in 
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his community. The amendment would also 
require the seller to forward, by registered 
letter, a copy of the purchaser's affidavit and 
a description of the gun to the law-enforce- 
ment official named in the affidavit. 

It is a fair and reasonable bill that has the 
official support of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation and all the principals in the gun 
industry. It was supported, and indeed 
sought, by law-enforcement groups at all 
levels. 

The public, fearful of this arsenal being 
shoveled out to juveniles, troublemakers, 
drug addicts and convicts gave strong sup- 
port to the proposal. My mail reflected that. 

After its introduction, however, the bill 
came under heavy fire. Pressure against it 
and, indeed, against any legislation that ap- 
pears to pose a threat to the right “to keep 
and bear arms“ guaranteed in the second 
amendment to the Constitution, came from: 

A sizable number of the estimated 
20,000,000 hunters and trapshooters in the 
United States; the Minutemen, an anti- 
Communist guerrilla organization, claiming 
25,000 members and otbaining much of its 
armament through members who are also 
members of the National Rifle Association; 
publications serving the gun industry, 
sportsmen and gun enthusiasts; a number of 
wildlife groups that are linked in one way or 
another with the gun industry. 

Politically influential sportsmen; a small 
but loud and well-organized minority con- 
sisting of legitimate sportsmen; decent peo- 
ple who were misled and misinformed; 
crackpots and vigilantes; and the hard core 
those with a vested interest in gunrunning. 

The extremists (some of whom said I and 
the committee were Communist dupes), and 
& group of lobbyists with their own financial 
interests at heart, campaigned to discredit 
the law. 

To date, their efforts Have succeeded, and 
the mail-order gun bill has still not become 
law. 

One hundred and twelve days after I in- 
troduced this law, the crime of the century 
was committed in Dallas, Tex., with a mail- 
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by a known malcontent with a long 
emotional instability. Oswald 
who had been discharged from 
Corps because of his quirks; who 
ttempted to give up his birthright 
ican citizen; who could not hold 
was under investigation by the 
t, under the laws of this country, 
purchase deadly weapons as easily 
as tickets to a ball game. 
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open American market for untold millions of 
the world’s surplus guns. 

On January 6 of this year, I reintroduced 
my original bill, now known as Senate bill 
14. I will ask the 89th Congress for the au- 
thority to conduct a deep investigation of 
the entire firearms problem. I will look for 
answers to such questions as: 

Why is the United States the dumping 
ground for 75 percent of the world’s sur- 
plus military weapons? 

Why is there such a flood of lus 
Soviet-bloc military weapons being peddled 
via the mail-order route in the United 
States? 

Why are extremist groups able to obtain 
free ammunition under the Federal Govern- 
3 program to support civilian interest 

marksmanship? 
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In addition, I intend to identify and ex- 
pose activities of the powerful lobbyists who 
have stopped gun legislation from being 
passed in every Congress. 

We are planning a detailed inquiry into 
the activities of the major firms which im- 
port foreign weapons into the United States; 
and an investigation of the mail-order firms 
which traffic in these weapons in violation 
of State laws. 

I am sure the Congress will give us the 
tools to expose this situation and that, at 
length, Congress will act to remedy it. 

The American people will not forget the 
assassination of President Kennedy with a 
weapon fraudulently obtained through the 
mails, nor can they forget needless tragedies 
that they read about every day, inflicted by 
the millions of mail-order weapons that are 
sold each year to all comers, sight unseen. 

The bill that I propose is only a beginning. 
It must be followed by appropriate laws and 
regulations in our States and in our com- 
munities. 

It is time for a sane, civilized approach to 
the control of firearms in this country. 

It is time for America to wake up. 


Judges of U.S. District Court of Puerto 
Rico 


SPEECH 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the 
proponent of the bill or a member of the 
committee how many years of the in- 
cumbent judge’s 8-year term remain to 
be served; and also whether or not they 
are now elected officials in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. CELLER. They are not elected 
Officials, they are appointed. This 
applies only to the judges in Puerto Rico. 
I am informed that there is now only one 
judge involved. 

Mr, HALL. There is one now, but 
there is a vacancy to be filled as a result 
of our last Judicial Increment Act, is 
that correct? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, can the gen- 
tleman tell me how many years of the 
8-year term of the present judge remains 
to be served? 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the judge there 
has served pretty much a full term. 

Mr. HALL. Can the gentleman advise 
me whetther or not this judge has now 
the same independence, security, and re- 
tirement benefits to. which other Federal 
judges are entitled? 

Mr. CELLER. He has everything you 
suggest except he does not have the in- 
dependence that comes from a life 
tenure. That, of course, is a very 
precious right to all judges, an absolute 
independence. It is supposed to give him 
independence from every conceivable 
pressure. 

Mr. HALL. What is the amount of 
the annual salary paid to the incumbent 
at this time? 

Mr. CELLER. This judge is paid the 
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same salary as other U.S. district court 
judges, $30,000. 

Mr. HALL. What is the reason for 
the delay, if the gentleman has that 
within his knowledge, in appointing a 
second judge in Puerto Rico? Is the 
work load so small that we really do not 
need a second judge? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know the rea- 
son for the delay. That is a matter for 
the White House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to ask the 
gentleman from New York a question. 
Can he tell me why the other body has 
consistently opposed this legislation, and 
has refused to approve it? 

Mr. CELLER. I wish I knew, but I 
cannot give the answer to that question; 
Ido not know. 


The Pennsylvania Welfare Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in its is- 
sue of March 11, the Wall Street Journal 
published an informative report on the 
progressive welfare program that has 
been developed in Pennsylvania by the 
Scranton administration, under the out- 
standing direction of its secretary of 
public welfare, the Honorable Arlin M. 
Adams. The Pennsylvania story exem- 
plifies enlightened and compassionate 
leadership at its best by Republicans. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Wall 
Street Journal article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CurTInc Retier Rois: How One STATE 
EXPANDS WELFARE Now IN Hopes or LONG- 
RANGE SAVINGS—PENNSYLVANIA Steps Ur 
JOB TRAINING AND PLACEMENT, LIFTS SoctAl 
Workers’ Pay—Lvuninc ILLITERATES TO 
SCHOOL 

(By John F. Lawrence) 

PrrrssurcH.—Alarmed by a spectacular 
near doubling of welfare rolls in 6 years, 
Pennsylvania is pushing, with some success, 
an intensive program to hold down relief 
costs. 

Though it requires the scrapping of many 

of the practices and guidelines which long 

have governed relief programs, the effort 18 

being watched closely by other States worried 

about soaring relief costs. 

As the backbone of its drive, Pennsylvania 
decided to sharply increase its monthly pay- 
ments to welfare families, raise the salaries 
and educational support of its caseworkers. 
contract for special help from private rellef 
agencies at State expense and spend re 
sums on efforts to get jobs for those on re- 
lief. Soon, in a bid to wipe out the illiteracy 
which State officials think is keeping some 
relief recipients out of work, the State will 
begin paying them a cash bonus to go to 
school. 
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CUT IN RELIEF ROLLS 

Though the decision to step up spending 
almost completely across the board might 
seem a strange way to cut costs, Pennsylvania 
welfare officials say they are simply following 
the oft-propounded theory that it’s some- 
times necessary to spend money to save 
money. They contend the spending program 
could well bring a long-range reduction in 
relief costs. 

Significantly, since the approach was 
adopted 2 years ago Pennsylvania has be- 
come one of the few States to reverse the 
Tapid postwar expansion of relief rolls. 
While the number of welfare recipients 
climbed 3 percent nationally in the fiscal 
year ended last June, the Keystone State cut 
its rolls by 3.5 percent to 432,000; it projects 
a further decline to 395.000 this year. 
Ended—for the moment at least—is the rise 
in relief which saw its welfare rolls expand 
by 87 percent from 1957 to 1963. 

This dramatic turnabout would have been 
impossible, of course, without the improved 
employment climate created by the Nation’s 
economic boom. Pennsylvania’s key indus- 
tries, such as steel” and machinery, have 
shared in this boom more than some others. 
While the State’s unemployment rate is still 
above the 5-percent national average, it has 
dropped nearly 50 percent since 1961 while 
the national rate has declined 30 percent. 

BUT COSTS STILI. RISE 


The State hasn't succeeded yet in lowering 
its welfare costs, though the fiscal 1964 total 
Of $263 million was only 1 percent above the 
1963 outlay. The higher support payments to 
each family, better medical care, and an in- 
Crease in welfare staff and salaries offset the 
Saving resulting from the caseload decline, 
But State officials believe these cost boosts 
now may pay dividends. 

“My feeling is you spend more and you 
Save money in the long run,” says Arlin M. 
Adams, the lean 43-year-old lawyer Gov. Wil- 
liam Scranton lured from a top Philadelphia 
law firm to become welfare secretary when 
he took office in 1963. “By raising the grants 
to relief cases we'll eventually get more peo- 
Ple off public assistance. You give them too 
little and they can't afford to send their kids 
to school, for example.” 

This new attitude in Pennsylvania is show- 
ing up in other States as well, according to 
Federal welfare officials, For instance, New 
York's Nassau County on Long Island has 
Tented a house trailer that rolis to plant gates 
and shopping centers to recruit foster par- 
ents to take infants of unwed mothers of 
the State's hands. The State of Washington 
has broadened a job training program to in- 
clude potential as well as actual welfare 
Cases—a form of preventive welfare. At San 
Rafael, Calif., the Marin County Welfare De- 
Partment is using a team of lower paid clerks 
to handle most of the paperwork that pre- 
viously tied up scarce social workers as much 
asa day a week, 

POINTING UP OBSTACLES 

Pennsylvania's welfare innovations cut 
across a number of these major problem 
areas and provide an especially comprehen- 
sive look at the new approaches being deyel- 
Oped around the country. They also point 
Up some of the biggest obstacles to cutting 
the welfare load. 

To many, the State's most impressive pro- 
gram so far is Project Independence, which 
Mr. Adams started shortly after becoming 
Welfare secretary. Welfare recipients have 
long been required to keep their names on 
Ale at State employment eecurity offices but 
little was being done to spur their job-nnd- 
ing efforts, says Mr. Adams, Under Project 

“pendence, welfare workers regularly vis- 
it employment service offices, study job or 
training program openings and comb welfare 
Tolls for likely candidates. They then press 
these individuals to apply. 
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Philadelphia County welfare officials placed 
693 relief recipients in jobs in this way last 
year, 50 percent more than in 1963 and sev- 
eral times more than the d t was 
able to place in 1962. In Pittsburgh's Alle- 
gheny County only 766 employable reliefers 
are without jobs, thanks to such efforts. 
There were 3,268 such people on the rolls 2 
years ago. (Nonemployables include the 
the aged, totally handicapped or ill, and 
mothers tied to the home by small children.) 

Including other job-finding efforts, State 
welfare officials have placed some 5,200 re- 
lief recipients in jobs in the past 2 years. 
This took some 21,000 off the rolls, includ- 
ing those the jobholders now support, Mr. 
Adams estimates. 

Typical of just how far the welfare de- 
partment is going in this job quest, it re- 
cently located a job for a painter who had 
been unemployed for 2 years and had held 
only part-time jobs before that. A welfare 
worker spotted an opening on a bridge paint- 
ing project and then quickly solved a trans- 
portation problem by getting the man a 
special $90 assistance grant to buy a used 
car, The man now earns $40 a day. 

To help win more jobs for relief cases, the 
State has lowered the sights of some of its 
training programs, taking less-educated indi- 
viduals and training them for less-skilled 
jobs. For instance, it now trains mechanic 
helpers as well as mechanics. As a result of 
such changes, half the persons taking State- 
run training courses in Allegheny County 
now are relief recipients; only 10 percent 
came from the relief rolls before the switch 
last year. The State has also encouraged 
reliefers to accept part-time jobs by raising 
to $20 a week the amount they can earn while 
recelving welfare payments. 

To help convert more welfare recipients 
into potential job holders, Pennsylvania plans 
to contract with private agencies in Phila- 
delphia to set up special training workshops 
for elderly relief cases with somé sickness or 
handicap, including alcoholism. The hope is 
to give them some special skill they can use 
to support themselves, and to establish a daily 
work habit. While they learn they will be 
given special medical attenion. 

It's easier for the private agencies to gear 
up—it always takes any public agency so long 
and we want to open the throttle on these 
new programs,” explains Stanley J. Brody, 
regional welfare director for Philadelphia. 

JOBS WITH WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Pennsylvania is even taking people off re- 
lief by using them to fill jobs within the wel- 
fare program itself. Faced with a shortage 
of orderlies in several of its mental hospitals, 
the department called for volunteers among 
relief recipients in the Philadelphia area and 
so far has trained and given §3,000-a-year 
jobs to 34. Another 11 are in training. 

In its drive against illiteracy, the State 
plans to hire 1 out of every 15 reliefers as 
monitors in charge of seeing that the rest of 
the group attends classes. These monitors 
will thus be temporarily removed from the 
rolls. 

But State officials concede that job train- 
ing programs just crack the surface of the 
job problem for reliefers since it mainly bene- 
fits only those people who are already liter- 
ate and healthy enough to work, “If they 
can read or write they are the cream of the 
crop,” says Mr. Brody. Though only 2 per- 
cent of Pennsylvania's population over 13 
years old are illiterate, almost 50 percent of 
those receiving welfare payments are unable 
to read or write. “This is our biggest prob- 
lem,” says one welfare official. 

BOOSTING CASEWORKER STAFF 


With literacy such an important element 
in winning a job, the State expects to push 
the effort—called Operation Alphabet—as its 
main new antipoverty program. If the test, 
to be held in Philadelphia later this year, 
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proves as successful as expected it will be 
expanded to other major cities. 

Pennsylvania also is intensifying its work 
with the worst welfare cases by continuing 
to increase its social service staff. 

Despite the caseload decline, Pennsylvania 
has added about 200 new caseworkers in the 
past 2 years, raising its staff to 2,100. It also 
is experimenting by varying the caseload ac- 
cording to the talents of the workers and 
the needs of the welfare families. It is giv- 
ing some social workers as few as 25 cases 
instead of the average of 100 to 120. This 
helps meet the objections of many social 
workers that they are required to handle too 
many cases to do an effective job. 

This, along with higher salaries and more 
educational support, is part of a program to 
reduce the heavy turnover of caseworkers 
that damages the effectiveness of relief ef- 
forts. The pay of an experienced social 
worker was boosted to $9,011 in 1963 from 
$7,047 previously. A starting caseworker now 
gets $4,773, up from $4,551. 

The State now pays full tuition plus all 
but 10 percent of normal pay to caseworkers 
who go back to school full time for graduate 
degrees. After graduating, they are required 
to work for the State for 1 year for each 
year of such support. Previous to this 
change in 1962 caseworkers were given 2 days 
& week off without pay and no tuition sup- 
port for their studies. 

Figures on whether the State has solved 
the turnover problem are still lacking, but 
George Mills, who heads the Allegheny 
County Board of Assistance, says a once 
steady climb in the yearly turnover rate has 
been halted at about 40 to 45 percent in the 
last year or 50. 


Greater Jacksonville Open: A Community 
Effort for Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, commu- 
nity efforts should always be applauded, 
especially when they are directed to the 
betterment of all citizens. Such a com- 
munity effort is taking place in my home- 
town of Jacksonville, Fla., where the 
Greater Jacksonville Open tees off this 
week. The great golfing names in the 
world are gathered at Selva Marina 
Country Club at Atlantic Beach, and 
while they will be playing for the honors 
and the emoluments that go with a 
championship golf tournament, they will 
also be playing for the needy of our area. 
All proceeds go to charity, and when 
pleasure and enjoyment produce good 
things for the less fortunate, then this 
type of community effort makes for a 
better place in which to live and raise 
ourchildren. The sponsors of the Great- 
er Jacksonyille Open—the Florida Pub- 

Co., the Jacksonville Junior 
League, and the Sales Marketing Execu- 
tives of Jacksonville—are to be con- 
gratulated. 

I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a fine editorial on this civic contribution 
from the Florida Times-Union of Sunday, 
March 14, 1965: 
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GREATER OPEN Bunes COMMUNITY PROE 

As the tabloid supplement to this issue of 
the Florida Times-Union illustrates in a 
graphic way, the $50,000 Greater Jacksonville 
Open, which will begin tomorrow and con- 
tinue through next Sunday at Selya Marina 
Country Club, is a community venture into 
which a broad segment of the population 
here is pouring its energies and talents, 

The Florida Publishing Co., publisher of 
the Florida Times-Union and the Jackson- 
ville Journal, is sponsoring the tournament 
in cooperation with the Jacksonville Junior 
League and the Sales Marketing Executives 
of Jacksonville. The publishing company 18 
underwriting the cost of the tournament, 
with the net proceeds to go to charity. The 
charities which will receive the proceeds will 
be determined through the Community 
Trust fund of the Jacksonville Junior 
League, 

Apart from the more obvious benefits from 
the sports event, there will be more subtle 
influences at work in making the tourna- 
ment the success that it is sure to be which 
defy measurement with any ordinary yard- 
stick. Just as human beings have that inde- 
finable something known as personality, 
cities also become identified with those 
forces which are a part of their character. 
The Greater Jacksonville area tomorrow will 
begin adding another facet to its personality 
with an annual golf classic. Every city in 
the United States that has any real stature 
as a major metropolitan center is associated 
with some idea or moving force that has 
made it great. It is synonymous with an 
idea or an ideal. 

With Jacksonville growing space indus- 
trially, culturally, and spiritually, the golf 
tournament is being staged at a psychological 
moment which dramatizes what a tremen- 
dous motivating factor community effort can 
become in community growth. With the 
sports event being undertaken to the extent 
that it is as a community venture, the co- 
operative effort that has gone into arrange- 
ments has built a rallying force that will 
become a priceless asset to Jacksonville. 

Spelled out another way, the week- of 
championship golf that lies ahead of Jack- 
sonville is the kind of event that becomes 
the sparkplug of community pride. It is the 
type of influences that will spur people here 
on to ever higher goals and provide them 
with the will to achieve them. This is 
the fountainhead of progress. 

The Greater Jacksonville Open will com- 
bine with the Gator Bowl, in the realm of 
sports, and with a wide spectrum of educa- 
tional and cultural activity, to give local 
residents an increased feeling of pride and 
community spirit when they speak of being 
Jacksonville citizens. 


North Texas State University Choir Rep- 
resents United States Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a recent publication by the Advisory 
Committee on the Arts is basically a re- 
port on the first full year of the opera- 
tion of the cultural presentations pro- 
gram. Through this wonderful exchange 
of talent, by the presentation of our 
flourishing national culture, this pro- 
gram served as a powerful force to bring 
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together the peoples of the many coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

To represent the United States in 
Europe, in 1964, the North Texas State 
University Choir was chosen, in an inter- 
collegiate competition. I request unani- 
mous consent that the portion of this re- 
port, beginning on page 50 and ending 
on page 53, which describes the success 
and excellence of the North Texas State 
University Choir be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NORTH TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY CHOIR 


The North Texas State University Choir 
was selected to represent the United States 
in Europe in 1964 because its musical ex- 
cellence had been demonstrated in intercol- 
legiate competition with other university 
choirs and on tours within the United States 
and had been recognized by leaders in the 
academic musical world. The university is a 
State institution with some 11,000 students, 
situated in Denton, Tex., several miles north 
of Dallas. Ita school of music is the third 
largest In the country, and its choir and 
other musical organizations are representa- 
tive of what the larger, musical-oriented uni- 
versities are doing in the United States today. 
The geographic area from which the school 
of music draws most of its students, Texas 
and nearby States, is one characterized by 
the number and strength of school and 
church choirs, and where choir activities at- 
tract much popular attention and support. 

The 40 members of the choir (20 men and 
20 women) ranged in age from 18 to 28 and 
from freshmen to holders of M.A, degrees, 
Thirty-six were music majors; most of them 
plan to teach in public schools. Many choir 
members earn part or all of their support 
through extracurricular music activities. 

The choir toured from January 30 to April 
26, 1964, giving formal concerts in 32 cities 
in Portugal, Spain, Denmark, Finland, 
Sweden, Iceland, Luxembourg, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. Estimated attendance at formal 
concerts was 25,000. In addition, the choir 
gavo an even larger number of informal per- 
formances for universities, schools, churches, 
hospitals, and civic, professional and social 

tions. Audiences at these less 
formal performances ranged from 20, in a 
school music class, to 1,500 at a student- 
union social gathering. A greater number of 
people were reached by TV and radio appear- 
ances and recordings. The choir members 
participated in social and representational 
activities, ranging from embassy receptions 
to student get-togethers. Offstage activities 
stressed educational institutions where, in 
addition to performances and social activi- 
ties, the choir members participated in- 
dividually in classroom discussions and work- 
shops. In some places it was possible for 
students to live in private homes or to visit 
homes for meals. z 

A typical concert program of the choir in- 
cluded compositions from sacred and classi- 
cal music, compositions by contemporary 
American and European composers, American 
folk songs and Negro spirituals, and informal 
presentations of excerpts from American 
musical comedies. In general, the earlier 
numbers in the program served to demon- 
strate to professional musie critics and 
knowledgeable musicians the technical and 
artistic competence of the choir, the high 
quality of the voices, and the precision and 
discipline of the choir’s singing. 

The university rectors and faculties treated 
the choir as honored guests, and the students 
responded with the warmth of natural stu- 
dent-to-student affection. At the University 
of Barcelona, for example, the concert hall, 
the Parininfo, was packed by students, with 
the rector and faculty members also present. 
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After the concert the university's choral 
group, the Schola Cantorum Universitaria, 
responded with a musical salute to the 
Americans, following which the rector gave a 
reception for both choral groups. The stu- 
Gent audience at the Coimbra University, 
Portugal, displayed enthusiasm to a high 
degree, bringing the group back again and 
again for encores until midnight and near 
exhaustion ended the performance. Then as 
the choir left the theater to enter their 
buses, students crowded around and sere- 
naded them with Iberian versions of Clem- 
entine” and “Dixie.” 

Critical tribute to the near professionalism 
of the choir was significant since it occurred 
in the Europenn cities of rich musical tra- 
ditions, In Brussels the choir rehearsed and 
performed jointly with the Belgian chorus, 
“Cantores de Bruges.” Two performances 
of Verdi's Requiem were given by the joint 
chorus, with full orchestra, before audiences 
totaling 2,000. Tribute expressed by Le Soir 
included: 

“Where the American choir was really out- 
standing was in the Sanctus part because of 
the excellence of its diction, its phraseology, 
its perfect articulation, its tonal quality, and 
singing skill.” 

After hearing the first concert in Madrid, 
attended by over 900, including 8 ambassa- 
dors, prominent musicians, and critics, Jose 
Maria Franco of YA wrote: 

"The work that is being down in American 
universities is admirable. It implies an 
enormous diffusion of encouragement for 
culture as well as for the formation of groups 
which, like this one, have great artistic 
value.“ 

Likewise, Padre Federico Sopena, of ABC 
wrote: 

“The music endeavor on the part of Amer- 
ican universities is admirable. * * For 
some time now, especially in the past few 
years, truly live music, music produced by 
the students themselves and music which is 
not normally included in concert repertoires 
is being cultivated with extraordinary 
intensity.” 

The choir members started their tour inex- 
perienced in offstage representation work 
and with little prior exposure to people and 
customs of other nations, As they accumu- 
lated experience, their interests grew and 80 
did their responsiveness as oversea repre- 
sentatives of the United States. This evolye- 
ment is noted in the report of the Cultural 
Attaché at Bern who marveled that a group 
of young university students at the near 
close of a grueling 3 months of travel and 
concerts could continue “working hard, with 
eternal cheerfulness, at their social and rep- 
resentational obligations.“ 


CAB Should Review Decision To Halt 
Airline Service to Big Rapids-Reed 
City, Mich., Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to support the protests of the citi- 
zens of the Reed City-Big Rapids, Mich., 
area and the Michigan Department of 
Aeronautics against the decision of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in halting airline 
service to the Reed City-Cadillac-Big 
Rapids communities. This service has 
been in operation for the last 5 years 
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from the splendid airport at Reed City, 
but the Civil Aeronautics Board has or- 
dered it discontinued under its “use it or 
lose it” formula. We do not believe the 
ruling is based on a true picture of the 
situation. I believe CAB should review 
this case, meanwhile delaying the effec- 


tive date of its order. 

An editorial in the Big Rapids, Mich., 
Pioneer explains the situation. It 
follows: 


Nor 4 Fan TEST 

The ruling this past week by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board (CAB) halting airline 
Service to Reed City-Cadillac-Big Rapids com- 
munities at Miller Airfield in Reed City by 
North Central Airlines was not made, in our 
Concept, after a fair test. 

Some 5 years ago North Central began air 
service to people of this area at Miller Alr- 
field on what CAB called a “use it or lose it“ 
Method of test. CAB set s mandatory five 
Passenger embarkation average per day for 
Continuance of the alr service. 

We believe Reed City and the area served 
here by North Central would produce the re- 
quired number of passengers should CAB 
have insisted and North Central provided 
two round trip daily flights instead of ite one 
round trip flight plan. 

With the southbound flight leaving Reed 
City at 7:01 am. and the evening return 
flight arriving at 8:14 p.m, salesmen and 
businessmen from Chicago and other points 
Would necessarily have to stop overnight in 
Reed City and pursue their business obliga- 
tions the following day. Then they would 
have to remain over the second night to board 
the following morning’s plane for Chicago. 

We think that Joseph Lynch, attorney for 
the chamber of commerce's aeronautical 
committee, has a strong point in either re- 
Questing a rehearing or appealing the stop 
Tuling of CAB. 

Lynch reports a survey last spring disclosed 
that almost 50 area residents drove to Grand 
Rapids to board airlines each week to be 
Certain of reaching their destinations. Other- 

Wise many were “bumped” from planes to 
Chicago because of previous bookings of pas- 
Sengers on the Benton Harbor-Chicago leg 
Of the flight. 

Also by virtue of the North Central flight 
Schedule the planes no longer carry airmail 
and but little freight to and from this area. 


The Appalachian Regional Development 
Act of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I was 
honored to be one of the sponsors of the 
recently enacted Appalachian Regional 

velopment Act of 1965. The Harris- 
burg, Pa., Patriot of March 9 published 
an excellent editorial on this law, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 

APPALACHIA BILL: It's ONLY a START 

In mid-January the chief Senate sponsor 
Of the Johnson administration's Appalachia 
bül, Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Democrat, 
Of West Virginia, predicted that it would be 
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enacted by April 1. Congress beat that dead- 
line by nearly a month. The House, 

ing the Senate version of the bill without 
change, has sent the $1.1 billion measure to 
the White House where the President is to 
sign it today, and thus the first and one of 
the most important of the Administration’s 
war-on-poverty programs is on its way. 

But a bill is only the first step. 
The 11-State Appalachia region, which ex- 
tends from the northern border of Penn- 
sylvania to central Alabama, has a long way 
to go to catch up with the rest of the coun- 


One comparison Illustrates the gap: Aver- 
age annual income per person in Appalachia 
is $1,400; average annual income per person 
in the United States is $1,900. Closing that 
gap—the product of years of neglect, of geo- 
graphical isolation, and technological 
c will not be an overnight miracle, 
and it will take the combined efforts of 
National and State Governments and of the 
people on the spot to do the job. 

The bulk of the money—about four- 
fifths—is to be spent on roads, which, it is 

, will help end the isolation of much 
of the region and encourage industry to settle 
there and tourists to visit. Other funds are 
scheduled for education, health facilities, and 
land development. 

Pennsylvanians have a special interest in 
the provision—which was included in the 
measure largely through the joint efforts of 
Governor Scranton, Senator Scorr, and Sena- 
tor Crark—for rehabilitation of abandoned 
strip-mine areas. There are, according to a 
recent Forest Service estimate, approximately 
a million acres of such land in the Common- 
wealth alone. These mines help to pollute 
our streams, including the Susquehanna, 
blight our environment, and scar our coun- 
try side. 

The bill's provisions here could be better. 
Funds are limited to the redevelopment of 
publicly owned lands, with privately owned 
lands to be covered only after a survey by 
the Department of Interior. 

Critics of the Appalachia bill declare that 
it won’t produce any miracles. And they're 
right. It won't. We can’t expect miracles 
on this earth, but we can expect progress, 
and the Appalachia Act should do much to 
assure that progress will be made. 


Duval’s Solon Is a Man With Head and 
Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that every Member of this body has been 
saddened at the injuries sustained by our 
beloved colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida, Hon. CHARLES E, BENNETT. 

Suffering a badly broken leg in slip- 
ping on ice a few days ago, he showed 
the same courage and determination 
which has marked his service to his coun- 
try as a serviceman and as a legislator 
when he came to the House floor in a 
wheelchair to cast his vote. 

This action preserved his perfect vot- 
ing record, longest in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

His determination to overcome handi- 
caps and serve his Nation are well known 
among his constituents and friends. He 
is an example and I count it a rare privi- 
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lege to serve this Nation with a man like 
CHARLEY BENNETT. 

I would like to insert herewith a copy 
of an editorial which appeared in the 
March 12, 1965, issue of the Florida 
Times-Union, of Jacksonville, Fla. 

I think it expresses our sentiment if 
we add but one paragraph, that is to say 
that the people of the United States are 
fortunate to have the head and heart of 
a man like CHARLES E. BENNETT in the 
Halls of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

DUVAL’s SOLON Is A MAN WITH HEAD AND 

HEART 


Representative CHARLES E, BENNETT, Of 
Jacksonville, expects to leave Walter Reed 
Hospital early next week and return to his 
home in Falls Church, Va., for the rest of the 
period during which he will be recuperating 
from the broken leg he suffered the other day 
when he slipped and fell on the ice. 

The Jacksonville solon made that an- 
nouncement Wednesday when he went by 
ambulance and wheelchair to the Capitol to 
register his affirmative vote in the House on 
the pending legislation to regulate the dis- 
tribution of pep pills. 

In overcoming his present handicap to cast 
the ballot, CHARLEY kept his perfect voting 
record intact in the House of Representatives, 
and though he declared the road ahead will 
be rough for some weeks to come, he added 
the belief that he would make the grade. 

He is a phlegmatic person indeed who 
doesn’t gain inspiration from the indomi- 
table spirit that BENNETT is showing in the 
midst of an adversity that would immobilize 
a person of less stature. This, however, is 
the mettle of the man who represents the 
people of Jacksonville in Congress. To have 
known CHARLEY for any length of time is to 
have been aware 6f the stern stuff of which 
he is made. Already handicapped with lame- 
ness which was an aftereffect of polio which 
he contracted while fighting the guerrilla 
forces in the Philippines, BENNETT has never 
allowed that disability to lessen his vigor as 
a man who can stand on his own two feet. 

The story of the way Bennerr went off ta 
war is in itself a saga of spirit and coura- 
geous achievement. Having already won the 
spring primary, which is tantamount to elec- 
tion in Florida, CHartey stepped down and 
went into the Army as a private in World 
War II. won the right to attend officers’ can- 
didate school, and later was awarded the Sil- 
ver Star for gallantry in action. 

BENNETT'S record as a citizen, a soldier, and 
a public servant is reminiscent of a story 
Dwight D. Eisenhower once told. Asking 
by name for a man whose services he wanted, 
the supreme allied commander in Europe 
was told that he was in the hospital with 
arthritic knees. 

“It is the head and the heart of the man 
I want, not his knees,” General Eisenhower 
replied. “I'll carry him into battle on a litter 
if necessary.” 

The citizens of Jacksonville and Duval 
County are fortunate to have the head and 
heart of a man like CHARLES E. BENNETT in 
the Halls of Congress. 


A Firm Foundation—The Holy Bible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, my 
good friend, Wilmer C. Tolleson, chap- 
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lain of the Morningside Lodge No. 295, 
F. & A.M. has written for the Masonic 
Messenger magazine an excellent devo- 
tional pointing to the great truth that 
man and government can be based on no 
firmer nor greater foundation than the 
Holy Bible. 

In view of the current state of the 
world and certain events both at home 
and abroad, I find this message particu- 
larly timely and appropriate. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
devotional be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the devo- 
tional was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
“How FRM A FOUNDATION YE SAINTS or THE 

Lorn” 
(By Wilmer C. Tolleson, chaplain, Morning- 
side Lodge No. 295, F. & AM.) 

How frm a foundation ye saints of the 
Lord is laid in your faith in His excellent 
word. The builder always seeks a firm foun- 
dation. The Rock of Gibraltar is indeed a 
firm foundation. But the greatest of all 
foundations is the Holy Bible and His excel- 
lent word which is found throughout the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. You are 
the builder In Masonry. If you would be a 
great builder in your own life, hold fast and 


architect and the engineer seek solid rock 
for a firm foundation. 

To quote in part the seventh chapter of 
Matthew: “A wise man built his house upon a 
rock: And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house; and it fell not; for it was found- 


mindful of that trust and be faithful to it, 
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ground from that mountain to 
the heart of Atlanta at Five Points. So the 
great and tall buildings at Fiye Points have 
a solid rock foundation underneath them. 


Thomas Jefferson was asked for the richest 
passage in literature, and he said it was the 
first 16 verses of the 5th chapter of Mathew. 

Daniel Webster was questioned as to what 
he considered the greatest legal digest; his 
reply was the sermon on the mount. 

No one has equaled David for poetry, nor 
Isaiah for wisdom; nor Jesus for his moral 
and ethical teachings, nor Peter for his holy 
zeal, nor Paul for his logic, nor John’s state- 
ment of sanctified love. 

God's word is the greatest of all books. 
Its author the greatest of all teachers. We 
do well to stay close to its pages. It is The 
Books (Extracts from Square and Compass). 

The Holy Bible is truly the great light of 

and the comment of great men in 
history indicates their reverence for it and 
the reliance they placed in it for guidance in 
their daily lives, 
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In commenting on the Holy Bible, George 
Washington said: “It’s impossible to govern 
the world without the Bible.” 

In the present day and time the atheists 
have been successful in out the 
reading of the Holy Bible and the recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer in certain places. Al- 
mighty God's words will endure forever and 
forever and great will be the fall, should we 
ever turn away from the Holy Bible and its 
teachings. Masonry will ever and shall ever 
abide with its teachings and its blessed as- 
surance. 

In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. And the earth was without 
form and void: And darkness was upon the 
face of the deep: and the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters. And God said, 
Let there be light: and there was light. And 
God saw the light that it was good: and 
God divided the light from the darkness. 

This is the Masonic light which forever 
puts its trust in God and His teachings. Let 
us as Masons forever walk uprightly before 
God and man in that light, and study and 
obey the laws He has given us in his holy 
word. 

No greater or firmer foundation can be 
founded than the Holy Bible. Build upon 
that foundation and you have a foundation 
that is even stronger than the Rock of Gi- 
braltar. 


Selma, Ala. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, M arch 16, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a moment in history when the whole 
Nation and, indeed, the entire world is 
focusing its attention on Selma, Ala. As 
one who personally visited Selma, Ala., 
and who spoke with persons intimately 
involved in the struggle for full and free 
voting opportunity, I am aware of the 
fact that we are not dealing with two 
groups of citizens of different races, 
poised at each other's throats. 

Within the white community of Selma, 
and of Alabama generally, there are in- 
dividuals who disagree sharply with the 
policies and practices which have served 
to discriminate against Negro citizens. 
There are white citizens in Birmingham 
who have publicly spoken out in favor 
of Negro voting rights. These, indeed, 
are heroes without equal. I think it im- 
portant that those who may read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD bear in mind the 
fact that there are forces within the 
South that cherish the principle of free- 
dom even at personal risk. I have re- 
cently exchanged letters with such a 
group of white citizens in Alabama, and 
I would like to insert, at this point in the 
Recorp, the text of that exchange: 

MarcH 7, 1965. 
To: The Governor and legislators of Alabama; 
the President of the United States; the 
Congressmen of the United States; the 
mayor and officials of Selma, Ala.; the 
major newspapers of Alabama and the 
United States; the human relations or- 
ganizations of the United States; the 
presidents of the districts and colleges 
of the Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod. 
Subject: Interpretation of March 6, 1965, 
e 8 by 72 Alabama whites in 
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Dran SIR: On Saturday, March 6, 1965, 72 
white Alabamians walked to the Dallas Coun- 
ty Courthouse in Selma, Ala., read a state- 
ment protesting voter registration intimida- 
tion, police brutality, and suppression of dis- 
sent, sang “America,” and then returned to 
their starting point holding signs with mes- 
sages like: “Democracy is Government by all 
the People,” “Police Brutality Enslayes Us 
All,” and “Votelessness—Hopelessness.”” 

The 72 persons included ministers, teach- 
ers, business men, housewives and college 
students from Birmingham, Huntsville, 
Montgomery, Auburn, and Tuscaloosa. 

The big question Is; Why? Why did they 
do it?” 

We would like to interpret what we did: 

1. We wanted to express our outrage at the 
continued denial to register to vote, police 
brutality and suppression of dissent. 

2. We did it via a dramatic demonstration 
because we felt frustrated by the use of let- 
ters and personal conferences with indiyid- 
uals. and realized that deep injustices re- 
quire radical measures before they are re- 
moved. 

3. We hoped to encourage whites in Ala- 
bama to speak and act against the en- 
trenched injustices, 

4. We hoped to bring an end to foot- 
dragging, to the elimination of voter regis- 
tration intimidation in Alabama and to bring 
in Federal assistance if drastic changes are 
not f immediately. 

5. We intended to reaffirm the position 
that the demonstration technique is a solid, 
American tradition used by responsible, 
thinking citizens. 

6. Although I cannot speak for anyone but 
myself, I know there were many in the group 
who share my Christian motivation. I par- 
ticipated because in the spirit of the in- 
carnation of my Lord I felt constrained to 
identify myself with people who have been 
unjustly treated and to bring about justice 
out of love for my fellow man, and to show 
forth Christ's love to the world. 

Enclosed is a copy of the statement read 
on the courthouse steps. 

In the interest of “liberty and justice for 
all,” ¢ 
JOSEPH ELLWANGER, 
Chairman, Concerned White Citizens of 
Alabama, Birmingham, Ala. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


(Read on the Dallas County Courthouse 
steps in Selma, Ala., March 6, 1965, by Joseph 
Ellwanger, chairman, Concerned White Citi- 
vens of Alabama, Birmingham, Ala.) 

We as white citizens of Alabama have come 
to Selma today to tell the Nation that there 
are white people in Alabama who will speak 
out against the events which have recently 
occurred in this and neighboring counties 
and towns, 

We consider it a shocking injustice that 
there are still counties in Alabama where 
there are no Negroes registered to yote and 
where Negroes have reason to fear the 
hostility and harassment of public officials 
when they do try to register. 

We deem it a tragic retreat from the Ameri- 
can principle of “no taxation without repre- 
sentation” when citizens of Alabama, Negro 
and white, must undergo a college examina- 
tion to be able to exercise their right as re- 
sponsible, law-abiding taxpaying citizens, to 
vote, 

We are horrified at the brutal way in 
which the police at times have attempted to 
break up peaceful assemblies and demon- 
strations by American citizens who are exer- 
cising their constitutional right to protest 
injustice. And we, are shocked at the in- 
human way American citizens of Dallas and 
other counties in Alabama have been treated 
when taken prisoner in the recent demon- 
strations. 

We are sickened by the totalitarian atmos- 
phere of intimidation and fear officials have 
purposefully created and maintained to dis- 
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cournge lawful assembly and peaceful ex- 
pression of grievances against the existing 
conditions. 

Therefore, as citizens of the United States 
of America and of this State of Alabama we 
do by our presence here affirm our faith in 
the abiding principles upon which our Na- 
tion and our State is founded and for which 
our forefathers died. -We are immovable in 
our determination that this be a “Nation 
under God with Mberty and justice for all.” 

We urge that the Governor of our State 
and all elected officials—State and local— 
use their power and prestige to see to it that 
all open and subtly intimidation of persons 
seeking to register to vote be removed. 

We request that, since many citizens have 
for so long been given the clear picture that 
they are not wanted in the registrar's office, 
the State and local officials owe it to these 
citizens systematically to inform them that 
they are welcome and that they are en- 
couraged to register and vote. We ask that 
not only the Federal Government, but our 
own State legislature, go on record against 
the current college test type of registra- 
tion form and favor a simple information 
blank and that assistance be made available 
for white and Negro citizens who are not 
able to fully understand or fill out the form, 

We finally plead for Federal help in terms 
of laws and registrars, if these injustices are 
not removed forthrightly. 

Marca 15, 1965. 
Mr. JOSEPH ELLWANGER, 
Chairman, Concerned White Citizens oj 
Alabama, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dean Mr. ELLWANGER: I have received a 
copy of your open letter and statement of 
purpose to those individuals and groups in- 
terested in the events in Selma, Ala, I 
salute your principles and your courage. 
Such devotion to justice and truth gives the 
lie to any who suggest that the white citi- 
venry in the Deep South is a monolith of 
Savage oppression of fellow citizens. 

I have taken the liberty of inserting a 
copy of your letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record because I think that it provides 
information and inspiration to many who 
will read it. 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


Tribute to Pascoag Council, Knights of 
Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address which I delivered at the 64th an- 
niversary dinner of the Pascoag Council, 
Knights of Columbus, on January 30, 
1965: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN E. 
FoGARTY 

Those of us who are being honored here to- 
night are deeply grateful, not only for this 
occasion but even more for the privilege of 
having had 25 years of association with this 
great Pascoag Council, which tonight marks 
its 64th anniversary of continuous service to 
God and country. I know that for myself, I 
can honestly say that I count my member- 
ship in Pascoag Council as one of the most 
rewarding experiences of my life. Member- 
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ship in the Enights of Columbus is some- 
thing more than belonging to a social club. 
It means a dedication to high principles and 
an association with men who take seriously 
the obligations of their Catholic falth and 
their citizenship in this great Nation. 

Looking back over the years the members 
of our organization can take justifiable pride 
in their contributions to this community and 
to the church in Rhode Island. Locking back 
over the years, we can also thank God that a 
new feeling of good will has come into the 
hearts and minds of many so that old ethnic 
and group prejudices are passing away. 
Looking to the future, we can have con- 
fidence that the Columbian spirit will con- 
tinue its good work among us. 

As Catholics and as Americans we have 
always found inspiration in the name of 
Columbus. That great explorer and naviga- 
tor is for each one of us Knights an out- 
standing example of the kind of Christian 
courage needed in the world today. Stand- 
ing on his tiny ship, sustained by his faith 
in God, he faced the enormous, unknown 
dangers of the ocean that lay before him. 
More than that, he did not even have the 
consolation of loyal shipmates. Faced with 
discouragement and mutiny in his crew, he 
continued to believe in his cause and in the 
ability of the human mind to master the 
problems and the mysteries of nature. The 
spirit of Columbus was bigger than all the 
power of the Atlantic Ocean, which he con- 
quered. The faith of Columbus was stronger 
than all the ignorance and fear of those who 
surrounded him with doubts and discourage- 
ment. The manhood of Columbus was equal 
to the size of the job he set himself to do. 
Above his head, painted on the spread main- 
sail of his ship, was the conquering Sign of 
the Cross. 


Like Columbus, we live in a time of dis- 
covery and exploration—a time that Is filled 
with all the excitement, the anxiety, the 
danger, and the promise of the world of 
science, In our own country we face enor- 
mous new possibilities of hope and progress 
in overcoming the ancient problems of 
poverty, ignorence and prejudice. In the 
life of the church, too, we see that this is 
an era when men of faith are exploring how 
they may break down the barriers of mis- 
understanding, so that all who follow the 


an 
his outstanding insights into the social and 
religious problems of the 20th we 
are called upon to explore our 
sibilities as Catholic laymen in general and 
as Knights of Columbus in particular. 

Now a single day does not go by without 
its news of some advance in our exploration 
of outer space or in our discovery of the cause 
and cure of disease. The vast unlverse which 
was first opened up to our knowledge by the 
telescope is quite as much the realm of the 
modern scientific explorer as is the world of 
tiny organisms revealed to un through the 
microscope. And in the field of mental 
health, we continue to penetrate mto the 
deep world of the mind and of man's inner 
life. We are approaching important break- 
throughs in the conquest of such diseases as 
cancer as scientists pursue viruslike par- 
ticles with atomic equipment that was once 
being used only for military purposes, 

There is no doubt that the exploring and 
miventurous spirit symbolized by Columbus 
is very much alive in cur world today. In 
scientific work we see the most spectacular 
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examples of what this spirit can accomplish. 
But as Pope Pius XII pointed out in one of 
his memorable Christmas messages, there is 
a depressing contradiction in the modern 
world between what we have been able to do 
in conquering the problems of our physical 
environment and what we have not been 
able to do in dealing with the problems 
of society and International peace. As our 
beloved late President Kennedy so often and 
so forcefully stated, it is clearly wrong that 
in a land of great wealth, there are so many 
who live in great poverty. And it is equally 
wrong that in an age of such great medi- 
cal knowledge, there should be so many 
sick who do not benefit from it. When we 
think of the educational resources of this 
great country and realize how many of our 
youth do not now receive the kind of educa- 
tion they need to make their way in the 
modern world, we must also recognize a chal- 
lenge that is quite as important as any of- 
fered to us by outer space. In fact, if we 
do not solve the problem of giving equal 
educational opportunities to all our youth 
we will fall behind in the exploration of 
space and be unable to meet most of the 
great issues which confront us in our times. 

As Catholics and as Americans, the Knights 
of Columbus haye always been very much 
interested in the progress of education. 
The work of the Knights which made pos- 
sible the microfilming of the priceless treas- 
ures of the Vatican Library for St. Louis Uni- 
versity is an outstanding example of this 
very interest. I think it is worthy of very 
Special mention and of particular personal 
interest and justifiable pride for us to recall 
that Rhode Island’s own James W. McCor- 
mick, of Narragansett council, in Westerly 
was a member of the supreme board of di- 
rectors at this time. Jim McCormick played 
an active role in the supreme board's deci- 
sion to microfilm the pricelees and invalu- 
able Vatican documents, 

This action is one of the many monu- 
ments to the memory of this outstanding 
number of our order who was recently called 
to his eternal reward and whose funeral 
took place just 2 weeks ago today. So also 
are the thousands of people who have made 
use of the correspondence courses in the 
Catholic religion that have been sponsored 
through the generosity of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus all over America. Indeed, we may 
justly claim that the decline of religious 
prejudice in this country has been in no 
small measure the result of this very im- 
portant educational activity. 

I personally believe that the key to the 
solution of most of the great social prob- 
lems of our times lies with education. This 
belief is an essential part of the Catholic 
religion as I understand it, for Christ him- 
self said: “And you shall know the truth; 
and the truth shall make you free.” Educa- 
tion means learning the truth about our- 
selves and our world. Without such knowl- 
edge we cannot be free men and women. 
Just take the problem of automation in in- 
dustry. Workers who have not learned the 
skills required cannot hope to find or to fill 
jobs in modern industry. Labor that re- 
quires no skills is fast becoming a thing of 
the past. And with automation, there is 
more leisure time. Those who have not 
learned how to use their leisure in person- 
ally satisfying and constructive ways will be 
more and more lost in the world of tomorrow. 
Furthermore, both the problem of poverty 
and the problem of the various prejudices 
which afflict this Nation may be said to have 
their deepest roots in ignorance. Conse- 
quently, the war on poverty, the struggle for 
equal opportunity, and other issues, like the 
fight against juvenile delinquency, cannot 
be won unless our educational problems are 
solved. { 

In the past, the efforts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do its part in improving the 
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educational opportunities of all our people 
have been frustrated partly because of con- 
fusions arising from debates about rela- 
tions between church and state. Now I be- 
lieve that we are beginning to see a new 
consensus of American opinion which views 
our schools not as agents of the State or 
agents of the church but as agents of our 
democratic, free society. 

In this free society we live as one people 
under God, but we express our religious 
values in various ways, exercising our demo- 
cratic rights to the freedom of our consci- 
ences. This Is as it should be, and American 
Catholics would not have it otherwise, as the 
action of our American bishops at the last 
session of the Vatican Council made it plain 
to see. We believe, as Father John Courtney 
Murray, S.J. has said, in “the validity of re- 
ligious freedom as a human right of man to- 
day.” And our schools, as the agents of 
American society, should reflect in their di- 
versity those religious values which are ex- 
pressed in the free life of our American 50- 
ciety. None of our people should be sub- 
jected to the injustice of competing with 
their own tax money in order to make this 
possible. 

The educational aid proposals which will 
be considered in the present Congress offer 
hope that we have finally found a way to give 
Federal aid to all of our varied schools with- 
out becoming imbroiled in arguments about 
church and state. For many years, I have 
felt that such aid should be made available 
to families and to the individual students. 
That is why I have promoted legislation to 
give tax relief for educational expenses. 

Now that we see aid to education as a part 
of the war on poverty, now that poverty- 
impacted areas are seen as the special areas 
in need of improved educational services, 
there is hope that textbooks and other educa- 
tional materials can be made available on an 
equitable basis to children in public and non- 
public schools. This help should, as I see 
it, at least become available to all children 
in the areas of greatest economic need. 


Under the proposed program for aid to 
education, we are no longer dealing with the 
idea of large grants to the States to strength- 
en public educational systems, mainly by 
construction and increases in salaries. Title 
2 of the bill would allot Federal money in 
proportion to each State's total school en- 
roliment. Such money must be spent in 
accordance with a State plan which would 
provide assurance that, to the extent au- 
thorized by law, textbooks and other ma- 
terials would be provided on an equitable 
basis to children in public and nonpublic 
schools that satisfy the State’s compulsory 
education laws. Title 3 calls for supple- 
mentary educational centers and services to 
make available the results of educational re- 
search, such as remedial reading, counseling, 
testing programs, educational television, 
teaching machines, and taped lessons. Proj- 
ect grants for these services would be made 
to representative groups in local schoo! dis- 
tricts, and these groups would include all 
interested agencies, such as parochial schools 
and public libraries. 

The last Congress passed a bill granting 
substantial aid to all colleges and universi- 
ties, and the present program calls for uni- 
versity grants for educational research, work- 
study programs, and further student finan- 
cial aid in the form of scholarships. 

As Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwult of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
has said, the President is calling for co- 
operation between the Nation’s public and 
private schools. That is a principle which 
we in the Knights of Columbus should sup- 
port and promote. And I can assure you 
that I will do everything in my power to see 
to it that as this legislation goes through 
Congress the ways in which nonpublic school 
children and their families can benefit from 
it are expanded and fully clarified. 
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In 1964 the several States spent about $30 
billion on education. In the same year, 
Congress appropriated about 86 billion for 
all Federal education programs. This dif- 
ferential will probably continue, for Amer- 
ican education is, and should be, primarily 
a State and local enterprise, as well as an 
Independent and private one. The practical 
job of achieving equal educational opportu- 
nities for all children must necessarily be 
done on the State and local levels. 

But if the Federal Government is a minor 
partner in American education, it should 
recognize and carry out its responsibilities 
in this area in the most efficient manner 
possible. That is why I have proposed to 
the President that we should have a Federal 
Department of Education headed by a Sec- 
retary of Education with Cabinet rank. The 
future of our young people Is too important 
for anything less. Let's show the world 
that we in America value education for its 
true importance by giving it a voice of au- 
thority in the top echelon of the executive 
branch of our Government, Let's stop mak- 
ing education look like a second-rate con- 
cern by relegating it to a second-rate status 
in our governmental structure. 

Brother Knights, I earnestly believe that 
in this matter of education, as in everything 
which touches the public welfare, the Cath- 
olic layman has an opportunity to respond 
to the call of the church for an active laity. 
The mission of the church concerns the wel- 
fare of all, It is for every person who lives 
in the community whether Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Jew, or member of no religion. And 
the mission of the church is to every human 
activity. It is in our worldly responsibili- 
ties—in our jobs and in our family life— 
that we of the laity can best participate in 
the mission of Christianity. We must study 
and heed the teaching of the great social 
encyclicals. We must be guided by those 
wise words of Pope Pius XII to the Second 
World Congress of the Lay Apostolate: To- 
day more than ever, laymen must cooperate 
in all forms of the apostolate, especially by 
making the Christian spirit penetrate all 
family, social, economic, and political life.” 

And what is the Christian spirit if it is 
not the spirit of redemptive charity, the 
spirit which, like that of Columbus, dares 
the unknown and ventures courageously to 
widen the horizons of life for all mankind? 
Living in that spirit we will be true Knights 
of Columbus, true Catholics, and men whom 
posterity will remember as true Christo- 
phers—true bearers of Christ. Such men 
are the greatest need of the world today. 
And I count it an honor to be numbered 
among you here tonight. 


Events in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp a letter to the President from 
the Young Democrats of the University of 
Bridgeport. These fine young college 
students have become greatly concerned, 
like millions of other Americans, over 
the deplorable events in Alabama and the 
denial of voting rights to a segment of 
their fellow citizens, The President's 
moving address to the joint session of 
Congress last night is a magnificent re- 
sponse to the need. I am sure these stu- 
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dents applaud the President's speech 
and his recommendations. Here is their 
letter: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: In view of the tragic situation in Sel- 
ma, Ala., we urge you to use all Federal re- 
sources in your power to stop the violence 
and bloodshed there. 

It shocks one's conscience that such acts 
may happen under the eyes of the Federal 
Government. 

We urge you to protect our fellow Ameri- 
cans there and to help them secure their 
fundamental rights as American citizens 
such as registering and voting for which they 
have been bravely fighting. 

It is only when these rights are secured 
that we may be proud of a truly democratic 
Nation. 

Yours very truly, 
Burt Lxrow, 
Young Democrats, 
University of Bridgeport. 


Manch 10, 1965. 


Who Will Feed Them? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived in my office today a copy of an ad 
which the Chicago board of trade has 
been running in several Midwest news- 
papers, Because the subject matter of 
the ad is of such critical interest, I feel 
that more Americans should be made 
aware of what is probably the world’s No. 
1 area of concern: 

Wao Wt. FreD THEM? 

Hunger is probably the world’s No. 1 prob- 
lem. Half of the world’s 3 billion people suf- 
fer chronically from undernourishment and 
malnutrition, 

Starvation now kills approximately 10,000 
people every day. With each day the situa- 
tion grows worse—world population is in- 
creasing by more than 70 million each year. 
At this rate the world population will be 6 
billion people by the year 2000. 

Hunger's unrest feeds communism. How- 
ever, the Communists cannot feed the 
hungry. They actually have trouble feeding 
themselves. 0 

American agriculture, on the other hand, 
can feed many more than our own people; in 
a recent year, nearly 20 million tons of food- 
Stuffs were provided to other countries. Our 
productivity is an asset of incalculable value. 

The world's largest grain market urges 
that we: 

Increase agricultural exports as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy; 

Study food reserves needed to meet 
drought and other disaster conditions; 

Help countries outside the Iron Curtain 
develop their own modern, efficient agricul- 
ture; and 

Inform the American people of the signifi- 
cance and value of American agriculture. 

For years controversies over details of farm 
programs have obscured the American 
farmer's remarkable contribution toward na- 
tional well-being, security, and stability. 
Sound, new farm policies that take the broad 
view of the great contribution will make 
better use of our extremely valuable agricul- 
tural resources and will advance American 
principles abroad. 
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This advertisement is a part of a contin- 
uing program by the Chicago Board of Trade 
to scquaint the public with the strength of 
American agriculture, the most remarkable 
production system the world has ever seen, 
It is indeed an asset of incalculable value. 
Let's use it as such. 


St. Patrick’s Day Celebration in Bay City, 
Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, next 
Sunday my hometown of Bay City, 
Mich., will be the scene of one of the 
largest and finest St. Patrick’s Day pa- 
rades in the Midwest. Americans of all 
backgrounds feel a kinship in the spirit 
of the Irish and join with them in cele- 
brating this, the most Irish of an Irish 
holiday. I would like to pause on this 
occasion and call the attention of my 
colleagues to that first St. Patrick’s Day 
Parade in Bay City. 

The idea for Bay City’s St. Patrick's 
Day parade had its birth on a cold Febru- 
ary 9, 1955, as three members of the 
Bay City Lion's Club were en route to 
their weekly luncheon meeting. The trio 
consisted of James H. Gates, city clerk, C. 
A, Kindermann, and the late John B. 
O'Shea. One of them had read in the 
newspaper of plans for the New York City 
parade of the Irish that year and com- 
mented that since Bay City had so many 
Irish he did not see why our area, too, 
could not have something similar. New 
York City did not have a monopoly on St. 
Patrick’s Day parades. Bay City had a 
sizable Irish population: why not a pa- 
rade? ‘This time, the idea was translated 
into action as long dormant ambitions 
blossomed into a flurry of activity in mid- 
February. 

Men from the newspaper, the radio, 
and the television stations, the fire de- 
partment, and many dyed-in-the-wool 
Irish were quickly enlisted for the occa- 
sion. A queen's contest was organized 
and a parade committee was picked just 
& month before the event. What began 
as an Irish undertaking quickly turned 
into a city drive as French, German, 
Polish, and other neighbors caught up 
the spirit of St. Patrick. 

Early apprehensions of the few were 
soon drowned by the spirit of festivity. 
Various organizations and businesses 
joined the fray. By parade time, a half- 
dozen bands and more floats, hundreds 
of cars, and over 1,000 marchers awaited 
the signal. 

Over 10,000 people stood and stomped 
in the 20° weather to watch Bay City's 
first St. Patrick's Day parade. It was the 
best parade that Bay City had seen in a 
long time. This was a parade to warm 
any Irish heart. And to make others 
5 05 they were Irishmen, at least for the 

J. 

The Bay City Irish had the only St. 
Patrick's queen in Michigan and the only 
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parade in the State that day. The 
parade has grown steadily since 1955. 
There is now a St. Patrick’s Day Parade 
Association to plan and conduct the 
parade each year. The event has grown 
larger each year and last year some 
70,000 people turned out to see the Irish 
and would-be-Irish parade through the 
heart of Bay City. 

I expect to leave Washington later 
this week to be in my hometown, and 
O'Cederberg and other Irish-for-a-day 
will join the true sons of the Emerald 
Isle in another mammoth St. Patrick's 
Day event. 


Office of Community Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined in introducing legislation which 
calls for establishment of an Office of 
Community Development in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 

It is important that we take this time 
to delineate the differences between this 
measure and the President's proposal for 
a Cabinet-level Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. I am urging 
the establishment of an office in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment which will coordinate all programs 
that affect the metropolitan centers of 
this Nation. 5 

The administration, on the other hand, 
has proposed the creation of a new bu- 
reaucracy. The President in his message 
on cities sent to Congress on March 2 
which recommended the new Cabinet- 
level Department stated: 

The new Department will consist of all the 
present programs of HHFA. In addition it 
will be primarily responsible for Federal par- 
ticipation tn metropolitan area thinking and 
planning. 


Local and State governments today 


not want Federal domination. The Of- 
fice of Community Development, as pro- 
posed in this legislation today, would not 
discourage local and State initiative, 

Mr. Speaker, in 1962 the Democrat ad- 
ministration proposed the creation of a 
Cabinet-level Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing. That proposal was 
rejected by the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 264 to 159. 

This year the administration has 
changed the name of the proposed De- 
partment; but the major weaknesses in 
the proposal still exist. 

For example, there are many Federal 
programs involving our urban and metro- 
politan areas which do not come under 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
A multitude of Federal functions would 
remain where they are now even if Con- 
gress were to approve the administra- 
tlon's request for a new Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. Let 
me cite just a few: 
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The Federal highway program affect- 
ing access to municipalities and express- 
ways through cities as well as city streets 
would remain in the Department of 
Commerce. 

Water pollution and sewage disposal 
programs would remain under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare where they are 
now. 

Vocational education funds, social 
security activities, welfare and poverty 
programs, Hill-Burton funds for hos- 
pitals, assistance to schools in federally 
impacted areas, activities designed to 
promote public health, all of these would 
remain right where they are now. 

Mr, Speaker, prior to coming to Con- 
gress over 4 years ago, I had the privilege 
of serving as chairman of the Committee 
on Municipalities in the Kansas Legisla- 
ture for 10 years. I believe I am well 
aware of the complex problems faced by 
metropolitan areas. During my service 
in the U.S. House of Representatives, I 
have worked closely with local and State 
officials on many problems of Federal 
concern. 

The real need as I see it is to provide 
coordination, to offer technical assist- 
ance and counsel from the Federal level 
to local and State officials. 

The proposal I have offered represents 
an economical and practical approach 
toward developing a coordinated na- 
tional policy which will benefit urban 
and metropolitan areas across the United 
States. I urge early and favorable con- 
sideration by the Congress. 


California Industry’s Contribution Toward 
Easing Gold Flow Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Robert F. Six, president of Conti- 
nental Airlines, which has its headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles, Calif.. announced 
today that he had signed a letter of in- 
tent to buy 12 Douglas DC-9 twin jet 
airliners and had taken an option for 
another 6 DC-9's. 

This action by Continental Airlines 
will represent an investment of more 
than $40 million. I would like to point 
out that these are American dollars 
which could have gone overseas if Mr. 
Six and his company had elected to buy 
the chief competitor of the DC-9, the 
British Aircraft Co.'s BAC-111. 

There are many, many factors which 
any airline must consider in placing 
such a large order for any new aircraft. 
Nevertheless, I am confident that one of 
those factors was Continental Airlines’ 
desire to, wherever possible, purchase 
American-built aircraft in order to sup- 
port our President’s program to help ease 
the U.S. gold flow problem. 

I am very pleased to bring this action 
by a California-based company to the 
attention of my colleagues. 
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The Survey Ship “Explorer” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SANTIAGO POLANCO-ABREU 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past 3 years the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, an agency of the U.S, De- 
partment of Commerce, has been survey- 
ing the waters surrounding Puerto Rico. 
These surveys by the Nation's oldest sci- 
entific body, whose beginning goes back 
to the days of Thomas Jefferson, are 
essential to the safety of the seagoing 
commerce in the Caribbean Sea. 

This year, the ocean survey ship Ex- 
plorer has arrived again to continue the 
survey it began in 1962. The work it is 
doing is not only of interest to Puerto 
Ricans, but also, I believe, to all our 
citizens because similar work is being 
carried out elsewhere, along the coasts 
of the United States, by other vessels of 
the “white fleet” of this agency. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
therefore submit, for inclusion in the 
Appendix, a news article and editorial 
from the San Juan Star on the arrival of 
the Explorer: 

From the San Juan (P.R.) Star, Feb. 13, 
1965} 
“EXPLORER” HERE To CONTINUE MAPPING OF 
THE OCEAN FLOOR 
(By Frank Ramos) 

The ocean survey ship Exzplorer—armed 
with fathometers instead of guns and staffed 
by 15 officer engineers—arrived here yester- 
day to resume the task of mapping the ocean 
floor off the Puerto Rican coast. 

The ship, which sailed here from its home 
base in Norfolk, Va., is operated by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey of the U.S, Department 
of Commerce, 

The survey is being conducted as part of 
a program which began in 1962 and whose 
overall purpose is to revise nautical charts 
for the Puerto Rico-Virgin Islands area. The 
present charts are based on surveys made in 
the early 1900's. 

The Explorer will spend approximately 4 
months in the Caribbean area mapping the 
ocean bottom around San Juan Harbor, off 
the east coast of Puerto Rico, in Vieques 
Sound and possibly Charlotte Amalie Harbor 
in St. Thomas, 

Captain of the 1,900-ton vessel is Cmdr. 
Marvin T. Paulson, of Hatton, N. Dak., a civil 
engineer by profession. 

MEASURES DEPTH 

Paulson said yesterday that the Explorer 
measures the ocean depth by using a fathom- 
eter to bounce sound waves off the ocean 
bottom. Depth is indicated by the amount 
of time it takes the signal to strike bottom 
and return, he added. 

Paulson said that by taking soundings at 
periodic intervals—perhaps as close as every 
30 seconds—scientists can form a general idea 
of the contour of the ocean floor. 

NAUTICAL CHARTS 

The depth readings, which are automati- 
cally recorded by the fathometer, are later 
used by cartographers to draw nautical 
charts. 

“These nautical charts warn navigators of 
shallow waters where a ship might easily 
be grounded,” Paulson said. 

Paulson said that in addition to mapping 
the ocean floor the Explorer will also take 
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samples of sea water in different locations 
and at various depths. This water will be 
tested to determine temperature, salt and 
oxygen content. 

The ship's commander said that knowledge 
of the oxygen content of the water could 
prove a major aid for fishermen, since it re- 
vealed the amount of biological life in the 
area. 

Paulson said the Explorer will also set out 
buoys to measure the direction and speed 
of ocean currents in San Juan Harbor and 
other areas. The buoys contain instruments 
which signal their readings back to the ship. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is the Na- 
tion's oldest scientific body. It was estab- 
lished in 1807 during the administration of 
President Thomas Jefferson. 

From the San Juan (PR.) Star, Feb. 13, 
1965] 


THE SILENT SERVICE 


There are so many services of immeasur- 
able importance being carried on by gov- 
ernment that rarely come to mind until they 
show up in our own front yard. Such a 
silent service is the survey being made by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey ship Explorer 
which is mapping the ocean bottom off the 
east coast of Puerto Rico. 

The scientific charting of the ocean floor 
around us is indispensable to ocean com- 
merce, warning navigators of shallow waters 
and providing the scientists with informa- 
tion valuable in studying everything from 
earthquakes to erosion. 

This silent service that means so much to 
men who live on, under, and by the sea is 
the Nation's oldest scientific body. It was 
established in 1807 but, as we said earlier, 
you'd hardly know it was around because it 
never brags about its contributions to our 
daily lives, 


Portrait of Our American Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, no 
month in the entire year possesses more 
historical significance than does the 
month of February. 

In that month we celebrate the birth- 
days of three distinguished Americans, 
each of whom had a distinct bearing on 
the future of our Nation. George Wash- 
ington was the Father of Our Country; 
Abraham Lincoln, the Great Emanci- 
pator; Thomas Edison, the inventor, who 
demonstrated that through the Ameri- 
can way of life a poor boy can attain 
success. : 

It is thus appropriate that we cele- 
brate February as American History 
Month and bring to the attention of our 
citizens the importance of having a full 
knowledge of our American history. 

In bringing to the attention the 
courage, strength and determination of 
past years through the observance of a 
national history month, we would help to 
underscore the greatness of our Nation. 

The State fo New Jersey, through 
its State legislature and by a Proclama- 
tion by its Governor called upon all its 
citizens to celebrate February as Amer- 
ican History Month.” In connection 
with this celebration, I would like to 
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bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in this House the remarks made by Mrs. 
Geraldine Earlin, a resident of my con- 
gressional district, at a student assembly 
program in the school auditorium of A. J. 
Demarest Junior High School in Ho- 
boken, N.J. 

Mrs. Earlin has an extensive back- 
ground in civic affairs and is widely 
known as an author and lecturer. Her 
present dissertation on our American 
history should have widespread dis- 
tribution, and, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the re- 
marks made by Mrs. Earlin, entitled 
“Portrait of Our American Heritage: 

PORTRAIT or OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE— 

WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, EDISON 


(By Geraldine Earlin) 


Thank you, Mr. Stickel. It is, indeed, an 
honor and a privilege to address this student 
body and faculty of the A. J. Demarest Junior 
High School of Hoboken, N.J., on such a vital 
issue as our American heritage. 

For the past few years, many Governors, 
State legislatures, boards of frecholders, and 
mayors have proclaimed February as “Amer- 
ican History Month,“ calling upon our citi- 
zenry to plan appropriate programs in com- 
memoration of George Washington, the 
Father of Our Country; Abraham Lincoln, the 
Emancipator; and Thomas Edison, the in- 
ventor, whose birthdays we celebrate during 
the month of February. 

We must all realize that we do enjoy the 
blessings of this free land due to the hard- 
ships endured by the Father of our Country, 
George Washington, and those men who felt 
that personal liberty was to be placed above 
all their worldly possessions. We know that 
when the hour arrived that someone must 
rise up to preserve this Union that the weight 
of that burden lay on the shoulders of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. We also should realize that 
the life of Thomas Edison shows us what can 
be accomplished under our capitalistic or 
free enterprise system which is truly Amer- 
ican; for where else in the world could a 
poor boy like Edison have risen to be the 
wealthy man that he was? 

I have with me a copy of the resolution 
as it is passed each year by the New Jersey 
State Legislature and Governor Hughes’ pro- 
clamation calling upon all New Jersey citi- 
zens to celebrate February as “American His- 
tory Month” in honor of these three great 
Americans. I want to read the resolution 
tor it is beautifully worded: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 2, STATE OF 

NEW JERSEY 

"Concurrent resolution to declare the month 
of February as ‘American History Month’ 
in the State of New Jersey and for a proc- 
lamation thereof by the Governor 

“(Introduced January 12, 1965, by Senator 

Deamer, without reference) 

“Whereas under our Federal Constitution, 
Mberty for the first time in history became 
an actuality—'Liberty is not a heritage but 
a conquest to be achieved by each genera- 
tion’; and 

“Whereas the American serviceman of 
World War I, World War IT, and the Korean 
war fought for and offered their lives to 
stop tyranny and totalitarianism and to pre- 
serve the American ideals of individual free- 
dom as embodied in the most permanent 
Constitution in the history of Government; 
and 

“Whereas our country, born in the trayall 
of tyranny, must remain under God's provi- 
dence forever free and independent and alien 
ideologies must never be permitted to reach 
out and choke God-given liberty; and 

“Whereas the best protection of our Amer- 
ican heritage must always be in the hearts 
and minds of our people; and 
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"Whereas in February we observe the birth- 
days of three great Americans. George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, and Thomas Edi- 
son, who symbolize in their divergent 
achievements American's immortal heritage, 
and are representative of the great men who 
tolled and died to develop our resources and 
to win and maintain the freedom necessary 
for the pursuit of happiness: Now, therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
New Jersey (the gencral assembly concur- 
ring): That the month of February shall be 
known in New Jersey as ‘American History 
Month,’ and the citizens thereof are urged 
to formulate and sponsor appropriate pro- 
grams in commemoration of the achieve- 
ments of George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and Thomas Edison. 

“That the Governor is requested by ap- 
propriate proclamation to set aside the said 
month of February as ‘American History 
Month’ in New Jersey. 

"That this resolution shall take effect im- 
mediately. (Resolution passed.) 
“PROCLAMATION FROM OFFICE OF THE GOVER- 

NOR, JANUARY 14, 1965 


“Whereas the month of February is an 
important. month in American history, 
marking the birth of two of its great Presi- 
dents, George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln; and 

“Whereas the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution is 
sponsoring February as American History 
Month; and 

“Whereas knowledge of American history 
is the basis for outstanding achievements by 
our citizens; 

“Now, therefore, I, Richard J. Hughes, 
Governor of the State of New Jersey, do 
hereby proclaim the month of February 1965 
as American History Month in New Jersey 
and call upon all organizations: and public 
and private schools to encourage the study 
of American history during this month so 
that all citizens may be fully aware of their 
good fortune to live in a country dedicated 
to self-government and personal freedom. 

“Given, under my hand and the great 
geal of the State of New Jersey, this 14th 
day of January in the year of Our Lord 1965 
and in the independence of the United States 
the 189th. 

[SEAL] RICHARD J. HUGHES, 

“Governor. 


“By the Governor: 
“Rosert M, FALCEY, 
“Acting Secretary of State.” 

One of our great generals, Gen. Mark Clark, 
has said that he believes most of our people 
would be better Americans if they were more 
demonstrative and sentimental in the per- 
formance of their patriotic duties. He sug- 
gests. that observance of such patriotic days 
gives all our people higher concepts of 


good Americanism, 
said General Clark, are faith in our country, 
its Constitution, its laws and history, and its 
spiritual and religious dedication. Teach 
these fundamentals to young Americans, and 
they in their turn and time will keep Amer- 
ica great. 

This is the challenge to you boys and girls, 
today, for you are only a few years away 
from the task of shouldering the responsi- 
bilities of our great country, You must avoid 
the errors of historical miscalculations, in 
the future, made by recent generations which 
have been so costly. 

The New York State Board of Regents’ 
statement March 28, 1955, on America's 
Moral and Spiritual Heritage“ reiterates the 
principles that “Belief in and dependence on 
God is the very cornerstone upon which our 
Founding Fathers builded” and they cite the 
Declaration of Independence, the pronounce- 
ments of Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, and 
Jefferson as proofs. 
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The regents call on schools to stress 
spiritual heritage; to haye the children in- 
spired by the example of their ancestors; to 
be guided by the faith and love of their 
parents; to be encouraged by their spiritually 
sensitive teachers, so that there will be re- 
newed in their dally lives America’s moral 
and spiritual heritage: “Liberty under God— 
respect for the dignity and rights of each in- 
dividual—devotion to freedom.” 

Throughout our entire history as a nation, 
these fundamental bellefs have. been our 
guiding star and compass in time of storm 
and trouble. 

In all American history no other man has 
merited and received such universal respect 
and honor as George Washington. The 
greatness of Washington lies in the fact that 
he overcame tremendous obstacles and ac- 
complished his purpose through sheer force 
of character and perseverance. 

Great as were Washington's achievements 
as a soldier, far greater were his achieve- 
ments as a statesman and a citizen. As the 
first President of the United States, he was 
confronted by problems never faced by any 
other man. Through his wisdom, patience, 
and persistence, he was able to place our 
young country upon a solid foundation for 
future growth. 

His military career began when he was 
but 19, with the rank of major in the Vir- 
ginia Militia; organized to protect the fron- 
tiers from French and Indian encroachments. 

His name does not appear on the Declara- 
tion of Independence because, as commander 
in chief of the Continental Army, he was far 
away on the field of battle. Already he was 
fighting the cause of independence before 
these others had pondered the terms in which 
that cause should be proclaimed to the world. 

Later as commander in chief of the Colo- 
nial Army he carried the American Revolu- 
tionary War for independence to a victorious 
close at Yorktown, Va. Washington was 
master of the battleground chessboard after 
trapping Cornwallis, using time-honored 
British tactics. His brilliance as a general 
had been demonstrated time and again as 
he made retreat after retreat across New York 
and New Jersey and now he had caught 
Cornwallis in the yery trap that had been set 
for him in New Jersey, when Was n was 
all but trapped between the Hackensack and 
Passaic Rivers. 

The glory of that surrender scene at York- 
town, that 19th day of October 1781 can best 
od realized through the following descrip- 

on: 

“Halfheartedly they marched, eyes to the 
ground, their once proud crimson jackets 
rumpled, and shouldered muskets pointed 
aimlessly to the sky. Halfheartedly they 
marched between the tattered ranks of the 
American and French, toward the gleaming 
white steed, standing stonellke at the head 
of the column. Halfheartedly they marched, 
to lay down their arms at the feet of the 
American Commander in Chief, General of 
the Army George Washington, sitting proudly 
atop the noble courser which had seen him 
through a revolution that was to implant 
upon this continent a form of thought which 
makes men yearn to be free.“ (From “York- 
town, Va., Where Washington Slept, Fought, 
and Won,” an article I wrote for Trailer 
‘Topics magazine, March 1962.) 

We must, however, be mindful of the awful 
suffering which took place before that glori- 
ous victory. It was at Valley Forge, the win- 
ter of 1777-78 that Washington is portrayed, 
in that famous painting, kneeling in prayer 
in the snow and he certainly had true cause 
to seek the help of God, for Congress seemed 
unaware of its responsibility to clothe and 
maintain the army which was fighting for 
the freedom of the country. His ragged forces 
bled, starved, and froze during that unfor- 
gettable winter. In fact, Washington wrote 
to Col . “Their marches might be traced 
by the blood of their feet"; for the most part 
they had no shoes, and were clothed in tat- 
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ters and rags. Of the 9,000 men he had under 
his command, 3,000 had deserted to the Brit- 
ish before the winter was over; the British 
were warm, well fed, and well clothed, and 
“holed up“ in Philadelphia, only a few miles 
away. The rigors and hardships of Valley 
Forge would have yanquished any other man 
but Washington. 

You children must realize that the per- 
sonal liberty which you now enjoy under our 
form of government is due to this great suf- 
fering which led to the winning of the war 
of independence. 

We know that upon the ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States, after 
much debate and discussion, George Wash- 
ington was unanimously elected our first 
President; in fact they would entrust no 
other with the reins of government. Be- 
cause of his noble deeds he is always thought 
of as: First in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Abraham Lincoln is best remembered 
brooding over a broken Nation at a time in 
our history when brother fought against 
brother over the question of slavery. 

While Washington had warned, in his 
Farewell Address, that we should “steer clear 
of permanent alliances with any portion of 
the foreign world * * * to have with them 
as little political connection as possible,” we 
find that we have strayed afar from that 
advice and, now, even have our soldiers in 
practically every corner of the globe. We 
find that Lincoln warned us that other na- 
tions had risen through love of liberty, but 
had also fallen, not through war and defeat, 
but through a quiet and gradual and peace- 
ful betrayal by the citizenry of their rights. 
Lincoln said, “At what point shall we ex- 
pect the approach of danger? By what 
means shall we fortify against tt? * I 
it ever reach us, it must spring up among 
us. [t destruction be our lot, we must 
ourselves be its author and finisher. As a 
nation of freemen we must live through all 
time, or die by suicide.” 

Lincoln also said, “As the patriots of 
76 did to the support of the Declaration of 
Independence, so to the support of the Con- 
stitution and laws let every American pledge 
his life, his property, and his sacred honor— 
let every man remember that to violate the 
law is to trample on the blood of his father, 
and to tear the charter of his own and his 
children's liberty," (This regardless of race, 
religion, or color.) 

Edison's story is the story of America, It 
is the saga of free men inspired to greatness 
by the challenge of work to be done, of needs 
to be met. His legacy exemplifies America’s 
true strength—that hard work under condi- 
tions of freedom serves all the people and 
the Nation. 

The minds and hearts of you young people 
must be stirred to rise to the great traditions 
which are your heritage, as you study the life 
of Thomas Edison. 

Anecdotes of Edison’s childhood Include 
his trying to hatch a basket of eggs with the 
warmth of his body, at the age of 7. At 8, 
he stuffed two little boys with seidlitz pow- 
der, hoping the gas would make them fly. 
At 15 he rescued a Michigan stationmaster's 
son from death. The grateful father taught 
Edison telegraphy. The next year, when the 
cable between Ontario and Port Huron broke, 
young Tom used a locomotive whistle to tele- 
graph across the river. 

From his curiosity, imagination, and tenac- 
ity came a creative wealth, much too long 
to list. While he probably is best known for 
inventing the electric light, phonograph, and 
motion picture camera, he also was responsi- 
ble for hundreds of new instruments for 
mankind's knowledge; pleasure, and use. His 
works launched industries, sped communica- 
tion, enriched comfort, and advanced cul- 
ture. 

_. While he was a man of few words his fol- 
lowing bit of advice is excellent: "The main 
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quality for success in life in my estimation 
is ambition with a will to work.” 

“American History Month” not only gives 
us the chance to honor these three great men 
whose birthdays fall in February but it gives 
us the opportunity to rededicate our belief in 

our American form of government, as it was 
intended by those patriots who suffered so 
much in order to hand us this great country. 

Let us reevaluate all that the United States 
has stood for—for only this knowledge and 
the determination to fight for it will halt 
the advance of foreign ideologies in our 
country. 

Now, I would like to show you a very beau- 
tiful film which I know you wiil enjoy: 
Flags of American Liberty.” 


The Problem Faced by American 
Wheatgrowers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is doubt in the minds of any of our col- 
leagues about the serious problem faced 
by American wheatgrowers after many 
years of below-parity income, I am sure 
that some of the mail that comes across 
my desk would help convince them. 


Two very articulate and knowledge- 
able spokesmen for the wheat producers 
of Oregon are my good friend Al Lamb, 
manager of the Morrow County Grain 
Growers, and John Welbes, executive 
vice president of the Oregon Wheat 
League, For timely comments on pro- 
posals to extend the certificate program 
for wheat to 100 percent of parity, I rec- 
ommend the following letters most 
highly: 

Morrow County GRAIN GROWERS, INC. 

Lexington, Oreg., March 8, 1965. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear AL: I am pleased to learn, although 
not surprised, that you are a supporter of 
the proposal to give 100 percent of parity 
support to that portion of the wheat crop 
which goes for domestic use other than for 
feed. I understand the proposal calls for 
a raising of the value of domestic produc- 
tion certificates to accomplish this. 

This method can accomplish a raise in 
wheat farmers income without an increase 
in cost to the Government. It is estimated 
that the maximum raise in the price of a 
loaf of bread will not exceed 1 cent per 
loaf, This does not appear to create a hard- 
ship on consumers and it would insure & 
fair price being received by our wheat grow- 
ers. It hardly seems fair to oppose this 
result, on the basis of higher consumer 
costs, and expect wheat farmers to continue 
this involuntary subsidy to the consumer 
section of the economy. The cry of a bread 
tax smacks of politics. 

Some have advocated forcing the smaller 
farmers out of existence and onto the labor 
market on the grounds that they are in- 
efficient. This is ridiculous. Our Nation 
already has several million unemployed and 
has a war on poverty underway. Why not 
take the easy way and assure them the pos- 
sibility of earning their way as farmers 
through fair prices for their produce? Al- 
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ready a small depression is getting underway 
in our rural areas. Why allow it to grow 
and wreck the whole economy? 

I would like to point out that no farmer 
either large or small can be expected to 
make a living if the price he receives 18 
less than parity. The income of even our 
large wheat farmers are not at ail high 
enough to make a profit on thelr invest- 
ments. Many will face ruin unless some 
method of increasing farm income is de- 
vised. This will result in unemployment 
and loss of markets to others in the cities, 
etc. Not just the wheat farmers will suffer. 

Wheat income has been steadily declining 
since 1962 while taxes, supplies, and labor 
have increased. An increase to full parity 
on domestic consumption would increase 
the food costs of an average family of five 
by not over $8 annually. This seems like a 
small price to pay for getting our wheat 
farmers on fair return again. 

Along with s domestic price equaling 
parity I would hope that every effort be 
made to keep a fair share of world markets 
and that no more acreage reductions be 
attempted or urged as long as other wheat 
exporting nations keep present acreages or 
allow increases. I would hope that all re- 
strictions on export selling of wheat to any 
nation with the money to pay for it would 
be lifted. 

Sincerely, 
AL Lams, Manager. 
OREGON WHEAT GROWERS LEAGUE, 
March 8, 1965. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear AL; In our recent letters to you, we 
stressed the urgent need for a substantial 
increase in wheat grower income. We re- 
ferred to resolutions passed in this regard by 
both the Oregon Wheat League and the na- 
tional association. Tou will remember that 
it is strongly recommended that this be 
accomplished through providing full parity 
on the portion of production used for do- 
mestic food consumption. 

This could be achieved by raising the value 
of the domestic certificate under the present 
law. Both Senators McGovern and YOUNG, 
who have introduced bills for extension of 
the present legislation, proposed this meth- 
od of improving Income. Undoubtedly this 
approach is chosen because most knowledge- 
able people on this subject, including the 
President, agree that increased income 
should come from the market place rather 
than from the Federal Treasury. 

We believe that you already know that 
this method will immediate raise the hue 
and cry of “bread tax.“ Senator MCGOVERN 
has stated that the increase of the wheat in 
a loaf of bread, if his proposal is passed, will 
result in a 1 cent raise in cost per loaf. This 
is based on the fact that it takes approxi- 
mately a 60 cent rise in the per bushel price 
of wheat to raise the cost of bread by 1 cent 
per loaf. 

The grower believes he is Justified in sup- 
porting proposals to get increased income 
from the consumer inasmuch as the nation 
as a whole is experiencing one of the most 
prosperous periods in history. Wages in in- 
dustry are at an all time high. Cooperative 
profits have exceeded all previous levels. 
Even though food costs have risen in recent 
years, the percentage of gross income paid 
by the American consumer for food is at an 
all time low, 18.8 percent of total income 
compared to 30 to 52 percent in other na- 
tions. The quality and selection of food 
stuffs available, as well as convenience and 
size of packaging is by far the best obtain- 
able anywhere. 

The producer believes that American buy- 
ers can well afford an increase of $5 to $8 
pee year in the cost of bread. As a matter 

of comparison, if grower income were to be 
supplemented by the use of compensatory 
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payments coming directly from the Treasury, 
it is estimated that taxpayer costs would 
amount to $50 to $60 annually. 

The present price of wheat, market price 
plus certificates, averages nationally at a 
level of approximately 81.72 per bushel in- 
come to the producer. It doesn't have to be 
pointed out to you that this is a substantial 
reduction from prices paid for wheat in 1947, 
while prices generally for industrial produc- 
tion are two and a half to three times 1947 
levels. Objections to increased domestic 
wheat prices on the part of those who bene- 
fit from low raw material prices are subter- 
Tuges and should be disregarded. 

Objections from the consumer cannot be 
justified when food prices require so little 
of his income compared to what he pays for 
a new ‘automobile, refrigerator or television 
set. 

We sincerely hope that when you hear ob- 
jections to raising producer income through 
market channels, you will be able to say that 
this is the most logical method of approach- 
ing a solution to a serious imbalance of in- 
come to an important segment of the general 
economy of the Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN H. WELBES, 
Executive Vice President. 


Voice of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES, Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States conducts a Voice of 
Democracy contest. This year over 
250,000 high school students partici- 
pated in the contest competing for the 
four scholarships which are awarded as 
the top prizes. One student was se- 
lected from each State and the District 
of Columbia to compete as finalists in 
this worthy contest. 


The finalist from the District of 
Columbia, Miss Elizabeth Marie Howard, 
has written a thoughtful, intelligent 
essay on the lesson the Union of the 
United States has for the modern world. 
I would like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD this fine essay: 

Vorce or DEMOCRACY 
(By Elizabeth Marie Howard) 

One hundred eighty years ago in America, 
there was a weak, loose-knit Union of States 
which had rendered very few powers to the 
Central Government. Today, on an interna- 
tional plane, there is a weak, loose-knit union 
of nations which have not yet taken advan- 
tage of the lesson learned by those Amcrican 
States in the 18th century. 

When the colonists gained their independ- 
ence, they made America a confederation of 
States. The States were related to one an- 
other only as trade partners, and the Central 
Government was little more than a name. 

Times started to change, however; the west- 
ward expansion began, and the New World 
was being fully discovered. In order that this 
new country be able to take her place among 
the nations of the world, her people had to 
draw the individual States together in a 
strong union, and they had to increase the 
power of the Central Government. In order 
to make America the great Nation she is to- 
day, her people had to start thinking of 
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themselves as citizens of the United States, 
rather than just as citizens of the State of 
New York, or of the State of Georgia. 

Today, we are faced with a similar situa- 
tion. Times are changing again; travel into 
outer space is more than a distant dream, 
and access to new planets and even new 
civilization may possibly be realized in the 
foreseeable future. In order to insure against 
our destruction, elther by external or by in- 
ternal forces, nations of the earth must bind 
themselves together in a union of peace and 
understanding. In order to preserve the 
power and greatness of this earth, people 
everywhere must learn to think of themselves 
as citizens of the world, rather than as citi- 
zens of Russia, or of France, or of the United 
States of America. Just as our forefathers 
had the responsibility to expand their loyal- 
ties from State to Nation, we, thelr sons and 
daughters, have the responsibility to expand 
our loyalties from Nation to world. 

Looking back into the annals of time, the 
modern citizen can find many examples of 
nations which have crumbled because the 
individually strong units which they were 
made of refused to forefit any of their powers 
to a central ruling body, or to unite in any 
way. 

The Greeks are the prime example. They 
reufsed to listen to Socrates and others like 
him who knew that they must be neither 
Athenian nor Grecian, but csitizens of the 
world. And so it followed that the small, 
ununited city-states fell before the hosts of 
Philip of Macedon. 

Another example is the Gallic Tribes, who 
discovered too late that they must fight 
Caesar as a unified body, and who were de- 
Teated by the strength of his empire. In like 
manner, had the American Indian tribes 
combined forces against the white man, they 
might today have been a proud and a great 
nation. 

Anyone who ponders these facts of history 
will realize that the security and the very 
existence of the world depends on the unity 
of all nations. The achievement of such a 
unity demands mutual sacrifice and patient 
forebearance, Just as the citizens of the 
Thirteen Colonies gradually did away with 
their religious prejudices, as citizens of the 
world, it is our responsibility to do away with 
Tacial prejudices of all sorts. Just as the citi- 
zens of Massachusetts and Virginia aban- 
doned their suspicions of one another and 
joined in a union of States, so must citizens 
of France and England, for example, join in 
a trust of friendship and unity. As the 
Northern and Southern States learned to live 
together despite differing opinions on the 
siave issue, so must the East and West strive 
to find some common ground for union de- 
spite their opposing views on communism 
and capitalism. But most important of all, 
as William Lloyd Garrison, a citizen of 19th 
Century America paraphrased Socrates, we 
must also say: “My country is the world and 
my countrymen are mankind.” 


Some Reflections on Current U.S. 
Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
& great deal of pride that I request to 
have printed in the Recor the remarks 
of the Honorable True Davis who serves 
as our Ambassador to Switzerland. It is 
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not surprising that Ambassador Davis 
made this address—entitled, “Some Re- 
flections on Current U.S. Economie Pol- 
icy”—before the Swiss-American Society 
for Cultural Relations in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, a country so well known 
for its financial interests. Ambassador 
Davis is well known for his vast knowl- 
edge in the banking and economic field. 

I am delighted and proud to state to 
my colleague that Ambassador Davis is 
a friend of long duration and is one of 
the “greats” in American foreign serv- 
ice. 

His address foliows: 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON CURRENT U.S. 
Economic Porter 
(By Ambassador True Davis) 

‘Your invitation to speak to you in Lau- 
sanne tonight was triply pleasing to me. 
First, because it gives me an opportunity to 
visit your beautiful city again and to get 
together again with some of the distinguished 
people I have had the pleasure of meeting 
here; second, because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to present the views of the United 
States on some international economic ques- 
tions which have recently been very much 
in the public eye; and, third, because now 
that the mayor of your fine city, Mr. Che- 
vallaz, has become an honorary citizen of 
Kansas City, in my own home State of 
Missouri, it is a little like coming home to 
have a reunion with a fellow citizen. 

In my remarks to you tonight I shall try 
to emphasize those aspects of American 
economic policy which affect not only the 
United States, but also our trading partners 
and the leading international financial cen- 
ters, of which Switzerland is a very im- 
portant one. In view of the great degree of 
economic interdependence in the world of 
today, a subject of obvious interest to many 
countries is the state of the American econ- 
omy. Europeans, and others, have good 
reasons for wanting to know whether the 
American economy is continuing its expan- 
sion or whether expansion will always be 
followed by a recession every 3 or 4 years. 
They are also interested in the relationship 
between the American domestic economy and 
the balance-of-payments deficit, and the re- 
lationship between the balance-of-payments 
deficit and America's international obliga- 
tions. This leads naturally to the question 
ot whether the economic problems of the 
United States detract from its willingness 
or ability to carry out its International re- 
sponsiblilities. Our friends abroad also have 
a legitimate interest in how well the dollar 
is performing its important role in the in- 
ternational payments system. I hope that 
my following remarks will help to clarify 
the views of the United States on these 
matters. 

Under the administration of President 
Johnson the U.S. Government has under- 
taken a number of important new domestic 
economic programs. The national economy 
has been given an important stimulus by the 
tax cut. New and improved training pro- 
grams sre helping to combat the problem 
of unemployment. A bold new program 
has been instituted to help those peo- 
ple who for one reason or another have not 
been caught up in the mainstream of eco- 
nomic progress, The first bill placed before 
the new Congress would vastly extend the 
medical care available to the aged. The 
amount of public attention directed to these 
new domestic programs, together with a tac- 
tical fiexibility shown by the United States 
in certain recent international negotiations, 
has led some foreign observers to jump to 
the conclusion that the United States is 
withdrawing in its shell—that it is becoming 
so concerned with its domestic affairs that 
it is losing its interest in its international 
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responsibilities. I hope to be able to demon- 
strate to you tonight that this is not so. 
I hope to be able to convince you—or in case 
there are no doubters among you anyway, 
to strengthen your belief—that the United 
States, although it may change its tactics 
as conditions change, has not lessened its 
willingness to face up to its international re- 
sponsibilities; and that the United States 
continues to consider Western Europe crucial 
to the military defense, the political sta- 
bility, and the economic progress of the free 
world as a whole. The importance we at- 
tach to our new domestic policies is not 
inconsistent with this. Oontinuing eco- 
nomic growth at home will make it easier 
for the United States to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities abroad. Conversely, our ac- 
ceptance of obligations to help defend the 
free world and to assist of the less developed 
nations has had a significant effect on our 
domestic economy. Developments in the 
European Economic Community, in EFTA, 
and in GATT, may well make great Impres- 
sions in the interior of the North American 
Continent. Americans have come to accept 
this interrelationship between America and 
Europe—between America and the world 
as a permanent part of their national po- 
litical picture. The Americans of today have 
accepted, in fact if not in law, a limitation 
on their freedom of national action which 
would have been inconceivable to the gen- 
eration of Americans which rejected the 
League of Nations. 
THE CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

At present the United States is experi- 
encing a remarkable economic expansion. It 
is not remarkable so much for the rate of 
growth, which has been exceeded in a num- 
ber of other countries and has been exceeded 
in other periods in the United States, but for 
two other features—the duration of the 
period of expansion, and the stability of 
prices. After the 1953-54 recession we had 
a 35-month period of expansion before the 
1957-58 recession set in. This was followed 
only by 24 months of recovery before the 
1960-61 recession. The current period of 
expansion has already surpassed that of 1954- 
56 in duration and within a few months will 
have surpassed any other peacetime Ameri- 
can expansfon on record. Economists are 
agreed that current forces can be depended 
to carry the expansion on through 1965, and 
the U.S. Government is determined to see 
that it continues after that. As President 
Johnson said in his annual economic report 
to the Congress last month: “I do not be- 
lieve recessions are inevitable. Up to now, 
every past expansion has ended in recession 
or depression—usually within 3 years from 
its start. But the vulnerability of an ex- 
pansion cannot be determined by the calen- 
dar. Imbalance—not old age—is the threat 
to sustained advance.” 

The second remarkable feature of our cur- 
rent period of expansion is that a substantial 
expansion of the economy, with increase in 
the gross national product from $503 billion 
in 1960 to $622 billion in 1964, was not ac- 
companied by the usual inflationary trends. 
Wholesale prices in 1964 were practically the 
same as in 1960, and consumer prices rose 
only 1.2 percent per year, Since it is rea- 
sonable to assume that there has been an 
improvement in the quality of goods. of 
which the price index cannot take account. 
it is fair to say that the purchasing power 
of the dollar is no less today than it was in 
1960. This has been made possible by the 
increase in productivity, which has averaged 
3.5 percent n year, and thus permitted wages 
to rise without an increase in unit Inbor 
costs. I, of course, don’t need to tell you 
about all the dangers of inflation. I would 
like to point out, however, that one im- 
portant effect of America’s ability to avoid 
inflation, while prices in most other coun- 
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tries rose; was to make American goods more 
competitive on international markets. Thus 
U.S. exports have been increasing more 
rapidly than imports in recent years, giving 
us an ever increasing foreign trade surplus, 
This, of course, has made a significant con- 
tribution to the improvement In our balance- 
of-payments situation. 
THE 1964 TAX REDUCTION 

I do not intend to try to discuss all the 
factors which have contributed to the cur- 
rent economic expansion in the United States. 
I would like to say something, however, 
about the role of the 1964 tax reduction 
in furthering economic growth, because of 
the change it represents from traditional 
American economic policy. This was the first 
time in history that the U.S. Government has 
cut taxes for the stated purpose of stimula- 
ing the economy. It is also interesting to 
note that the 1965 budget, based on a re- 
duced tax rate, foresees an increase in Gov- 
ernment spending but a decrease in the defi- 
cit, I think it may also be interesting to 
note that our Federal Government budget 
has been increasing at a slower rate than the 
gross national product. In the last 5 years 
our gross national product has increased by 
27 percent, while the Federal budget ex- 
penditures have increased by only 23 percent. 

It has been the American experience that 
in an economy with substantial unemploy- 
ment and with productive capacity not fully 
used the ups and downs in business activity 
are caused not by changes in the buying hab- 
its of consumers who always spend about 93 
percent of their disposable income, but by 
fluctuations in the yolume of disposal in- 
come in their hands. Thus, the Idea behind 
the tax cut was simply that if more money 
Were put Into the hands of consumers they 
would buy more, production would rise, em- 
ployment would rise, investment would rise, 
and, as incomes and profits rose, tax receipts 
would rise, even under a lower tax rate, 
Events so far seem to have proven this rea- 
soning valid. The tax cut directly added $7.7 
billion to disposable income in 1964 and is 
estimated to have caused consumer spending 
to increase by $9 billion. The increased de- 
mand resulting from the tax cut also spurred 
an increase in business investment. In view 
of the timelag between stimulus and Invest- 
ment, we may assume that a good part of 
the investment stimulated by the tax cut is 
still ahead of us. This investment, in turn, 
will add to Income and thus create additional 
demand, in what is customarily referred to 
as a “vicious circle,” although in this in- 
stance we are inclined to think of it as a 
“virtuous circle” instead. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


In spite of the progress we have made since 
the last recession, there are still a number 
of economic tasks which the United States 
has to perform. In the international area, 
the two most important tasks are to salve 
our balance-of-payments problem, and to as- 
sist the developing countries to raise their 
standards of living and to assume roles of 
greater importance in world trade. In the 
domestic sphere, our most urgent task is to 
abolish unem) ent. The social and polit- 
ical réasons for setting up this goal are ob- 
vious. There are economic reasons, too. Our 
national product is less than it would be if 
those who are now unemployed were pro- 
ducing. If they were working they would also 
be earning and spending more, and would 
thus increase demand and add another stim- 
ulus to the upward movement of the econ- 
omy. 

The Western Europeans accustomed to 
worrying about a shortage of labor, it may 
seem strange to think of a country so rich 
and productive as the United States as 
plagued by unemployment, An important 
reason for the continued existence of unem- 
ployment in the midst of plenty is the fact 
that American industry has prepared for the 
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future, by Snding ways to reduce the need 
for unskilled labor, better than American 
society In general has done by training work- 
ers in the skills needed in the future. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The second unfinished economic task, and 
the most urgent one in the international 
fields, is to correct our balance-of-payments 
situation. Much progress has already been 
made. Our balance-of-payments deficit has 
been reduced from over $4 billion in 1959 to 
$3.3 billion in 1963 and $3 billion in 1964. 
Furthermore, if we excluded from the calcu- 
lation of our deficit, as many other countries 
do, the increased holdings of dollars by pri- 
vate firms and individuals abroad, our deficit 
in 1964 would have amounted to only $13 
billion. This way of looking at the matter 
still does not do away with our need for 
further action, but it does give some indica- 
tion of the confidence which private indi- 
viduals throughout the world have in the 
dollar. Still more needs to be done if we 
are to maintain confidence in the dollar to 
keep it indispensable to the international 
payments system. 

Before going into a discussion of the com- 
ponents of our balance-of-payments problem 
and how we expect to solve the problem, I 
would like to stress two general points about 
the balance of payments of the United States. 
The first is that there is a profound differ- 
ence between the American payments prob- 
lem and the payments problems which vari- 
ous other countries have had in recent years. 
In the common type of case, the balance-of- 
payments deficit results from structural 
weaknesses in the economy of the country 
which lead to deficits in the current account. 
This is another way of saying that the coun- 
try is living beyond its means. This is not 
so in the case of the United States. Ever 
since the end of World War II we have had 
a surplus in our balance of goods and sery- 
ices, and in the last 2 years this surplus has 
risen at a rapid rate. This shows that the 
U.S. economy Is basically healthy and com- 
petitive. We, of course, have a deficit in the 
capital account which outweighs the sur- 
plus on goods and services and thus causes 
an overall deficit. This is not a sign of eco- 
nomic weakness, either. American invest- 
ments in foreign countries today will bring 
about increased tomorrow. Thus 
the outflow of investment capital, even 
though it gives us concern today, will in the 
long run contribute to an improvement in 
our balance-of-payments situation. 

The second point I wanted to make Is that 
the private sector of the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments has traditionally recorded a surplus, 
eyen including the deficitary capital ac- 
count. If it were not for the dollars sent 
abroad for military expenditures and foreign 
aid, the United States would not have a bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. These items once 
represented a greater part of our balance-of- 
payments deficit than they do today, but 
measures instituted by President Kennedy 
reduced the dollar outflow for these pro- 
grams, chiefly by tying most military and eco- 
nomic aid to the procurement of goods from 
the United States, We have not terminated 
our commitments for the defense of our al- 
lies or escaped our duty of extending assist- 
ance to the developing countries, Nor 
would we wish to unless a greater willingness 
by others to shoulder a fair share of the bur- 
den makes it possible for us to reduce our 
contribution even without jeopardizing the 
goals, Thus we still have to maintain large 
numbers of men abroad, military personnel, 
aid technicians, etc. together with their 
wives and children who alone total over 
800,000. The cost of housing and feeding all 
these people constitutes a significant drain 
on our foreign exchange—as does that part 
of their salaries which they spend abroad 
(and from my observation I would say they 
spend most of their salaries abroad). 


, American-European relations. 
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Now, as you are undoubtedly aware, the 
greatest part of our military expenditures 
are in Europe, and will continue to be so in 
the foreseeable future, While most of our 
foreign aid expenditures are In the other 
continents, it is Western Europe that is best 
able to share the aid burden with us. I 
think, therefore, that it is fair to consider 
the question of how great America’s foreign 
expenditures for defense, and aid must. be, 
to be a question falling within the realm of 
We have not 
sought the responsibilities which we now 
bear. We have not coveted foreign territory, 
nor have we sought political or economic 
privileges. We have only sought to help pre- 
serve the independence of countries threat- 
ened by military aggression and to help 
needy countries get onto the road to eco- 
nomic progress. Only with political stabil- 
ity and a leveling of economic disparities 
can the world as a whole move toward a 
better future. | 

When most of the countries of Western 
Europe were left prostrate at the end of 
World War II and were threatened with 
military aggression, economic chaos, and in 
some cases political turmoil, we willingly 
came to their aid. We extended a total of 
almost $40 billion In aid to Western Europe, 
most of which was in the form of grants. 
In addition, we accepted the main responsi- 
bility for the defense of Western Europe and 
stationed large numbers of troops here. 
When Europe had sufficiently recovered, we 
turned our attention to the underdeveloped 
countries of the world, where poverty and 
lack of technical skills frustrated attempts 
to better the conditions of life. For years 
we were practically the only source of aid to 
those nations. Now that Western Europe 
has not only recovered from the ravages of 
war, but has attained a degree of prosperity 
undreamed of when the Marshall plan began, 
it Is appropriate to ask whether Western Eu- 
rope should not bear an even greater part of 
the military and foreign ald burdens which 
we took up when Europe was not able to do 
50. 

It is clear that economically Western Eu- 
rope is able to play an even greater role in 
its own defense than it now does. In the 
political field, however, European prepared- 
ness is weaker. For Europe to achieve great- 
er effectiveness in the military field, it must 
be prepared to subordinate national aspira- 
tions to the common good. It was in such 
a spirit that during the First World War 
we were proud to have our troops serve 
under the command of Marshal Foch, be- 
cause we recognized that France was bearing 
the burden of responsibility for the success 
of the Allied cause. Responsibility and in- 
fluence inevitably go hand in hand. Thus, 
those who say they would like to see a less- 
ening of American influence might consider 
offering to assume part of America's respon- 
sibilities. 

Before leaving the balance-of-payments 
question I would like to say a few words 
about the measures announced by President 
Johnson on February 10 for the purpose of 
slowing down the excessive outflow of capital. 
As I mentioned before, if we could dispense 
with our military and aid expenditures 
abroad we would not have a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, We have no thought, however, 
of shirking our international responsibilities. 
Thus we have had to see where a reduction 
of the dollar outflow would do the least harm. 
To piace any restrictions on imports would 
have been so contrary to our basic foreign 
trade policy as to be out of the question. 
This left private capital transactions as the 
only area In which reductions of any great 
size might be effected. 

As you know, in order to counter a sharp 
rise in sales of foreign securities in the United 
States the interest tion tax was ap- 
plied to such sales effective July 19, 1963. 
When the decline in sales of foreign securi- 
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ties was followed by an increase in bank 
loans and other credits, it was a logical step 
to apply the tax to them as well. The most 
controversial parts of the program announced 
by President Johnson this month have been 
the voluntary programs to restrain direct in- 
vestment and short-term loans, and the 
omission of any reference to plans to increase 
the interest. rate. With reference to the sug- 
gestion, made principally by bankers, that 
an increase in interest rates would be the 
only correct solution to our problem, I would 
only like to say that such a step would be 
less dificult In Western Europe, where full 
employment is the rule, than in the United 
States, any step which might slow down the 
economic expansion might intensify our un- 
employment problem. 

I have heard suggestions, both in America 
and abroad, that our voluntary programs 
for. the restraint of loans under 1 year and 
of direct investment are unredlistic, and 
that we should have imposed formal controls 
in these fields, too. The reason we did not, is 
that we do not wish to discourage all trans- 
actions in these fields to the same degree. 
Many of the short-term credits serve useful 
and desirable purposes, such as the further- 
ance of international trade. Direct invest- 
ments, too, vary considerably in their useful- 
ness and in their importance to the compa- 
nies concerned. Some of them invite not dol- 
lars, but profits earned abroad. These funds 
Would be difficult to bring under U.S. Govern- 
ment formal control, but we might, by in- 
formal consultation, have some of them re- 
patriated to the United States. Another 
reason for our reluctance to impose a rigid 
hindrance on direct investment is that ex- 
perience has shown such tnvestment to be a 
powerful stimulant to American exports, In 
fact, almost one-fourth of American exports 
are brought by foreign subsidiaries of Amer- 
ican firms. A simple tax would not permit 
the desired flexibility of treatment. Some 
type of foreign exchange licensing system 
would be required. This would involve a 
more direct Government intervention in pri- 
vate enterprise than we would like to see. 

With respect to the idea that the volun- 
tary programs are unrealistic, I would like to 
Say that we are not naive about such matters, 
but believe we have solid reasons for our 
optimism. One is that the number of large 
firms engaged in direct investment abroad 
and large-scale lending abroad is relatively 
small. This greatly reduces the problem of 
insuring uniform action. Another is that 
the program was formulated after consulta- 
tion with the banks, who promised their full 
support. In the short 2 weeks since the pro- 
fram was announced we have already seen 
some striking evidence that American banks 
and corporations intend to support it in good 
faith. On the day the program was an- 
nounced the president of a large American 
corporation called the Secretary of Com- 
merce to inform him that his firm had 
planned a $72 million direct investment 
abroad, but that he now planned to reduce 
it to #60 million and would explore the pos- 
sibility of cutting out another $15 million. A 
few days later we learned that a European 
consortium had approached some American 
banks to request a loan of $200 million for 
& period of 11 months—just under the year 
Which would have made the loan subject to 
the tax. The Europeans requested a gentle- 
men agreement” that at the end of the 11 
months the loan would be “rolled over“ for 
an additional 11 months. The American 
banks refused the proposal as contrary to the 
Spirit of the new program, and reported the 
Offer to the Treasury Department. Of course, 
a voluntary program always entails a cer- 
tain risk. But we are not going to be 
panicked into imposing more controls than 
the situation clearly makes necessary. 

I should like to make one last comment on 
the subject of American direct investment 
abroad. A good number of countries, in- 
cluding some which express concern at the 
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volume of American investment, still have 
in effect measures which tend to encourage 
foreign investment in their countries or 
which discourage their own citizens from 
investing abroad. It seems to us that there 
should be no place for such measures in 
countries which are not suffering from bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits. Another factor 
which should not be overlooked, is that a 
very large part of American direct Invest- 
ment abroad was stimulated by the forma- 
tion of the European Economic Community. 
As international tariffs among the six EEC 
member countries have been reduced ex- 
ports from the United States to the Common 
Market have become subject to an increasing 
competitive disadvantage. Many American 
firms haye attempted to overcome this dis- 
advantage by setting up plants within the 
Common Market itself. It was this discrimi- 
nation against American goods which 
prompted the United States to take the inl- 
tiative in bringing into being the Kennedy 
round in GATT. If the EEC and all the 
other participants cooperate in good faith 
to bring about the greatest possible reduc- 
tion. of trade barriers in the Kennedy round, 
the incentive to American manufacturers to 
get over the Common External Tariff by es- 
tablishing plants within the Common Mar- 
kot, will be greatly reduced. 

Let those who point at our balance-of- 
payments deficit as a sign of weakness, or 
who criticize us for our handling of it ask 
themselves whether they are doing all they 
might do to contribute to the defense of the 
free world and to assist less privileged na- 
tions to improve their standards of living. 
Let them ask themselves whether they are 
doing all they could to prevent the creation 
of artificial conditions which stimulate un- 
natural flows of capital. Let them ask them- 
selves whether they are keeping in effect un- 
necessary measures to attract forelgn capital 
and to hinder their citizens from investing 
abroad. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM 

There are those who argue that the per- 
sistence of U.S. balance-of- payments deficits 
indicates a weakness in the dollar which 
should be a warning against continued re- 
lance on the dollar as one of the most im- 
portant media of international exchange. 
President Johnson fiatly challenged this 
line of thought in his report to the Con- 
gress on February 10, when he sald: 

“The state of the dollar in the world to- 
day is strong—tar stronger than 3 or 4 years 

. The strength of our dollar is 
backed by: The world's most productive and 
efficient economy * *; the world’s largest 
supply of gold * * *; the world’s s 
creditor position based on $88 billion of pub- 
lic and private claims against foreigners, $37 
billion greater than their claims us 
+ * *—the world’s most favorable trade po- 
sition * . 

“Clearly, those who fear for the dollar are 
needlessly afraid. Those who hope for its 
weakness, hope in vain. A country which 
exports far more than it imports and whose 
net asset position abroad ts great and grow- 
ing is not living beyond its means. The 
dollar is, and will as good as gold, 
freely convertible at $35 an ounce.” 

Now, as you are all aware, President 
Charles de Gaulle has recently made a pro- 
posal that the present gold exchange sys- 
tem of international payments be abandoned 
and that all countries return to the full gold 
standard, which collapsed in 1931 after 
bringing us all to disaster. Quite aside from 
the practical objections to this proposal, it 
is contrary to the trend of monetary theory 
and practice in all countries. As an eco- 
nomic writer observed recently, the entire 


. history of money consists of a ceaseless 


search for more and better ways of avoid- 
ing cash payments: In trade between na- 
tions, as well as in trade between private 
parties, it is necessary to create instruments 
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providing sufficient flexibility so that tempo- 
rary imbalances do not disrupt the orderly 
progress of commerce. A payments system 
based on gold alone would not have the 
needed flexibility. 

We must assume that the French proposal 
envisages a substantial increase in the price 
of gold, since otherwise, the sponsors of the 
proposal surely recoghize, it would result in 
such a contraction of international liquidity 
as to have disastrous effects on world trade. 
Now, the United States would receive certain 
benefits from an increase in the price of 
gold. Since we have the world’s greatest 
gold stock, we would benefit more than any 
other country from the increase in value of 
that stock. Also, the United States is still 
an important producer of gold, although not 
nearly so important as it once was. In the 
second half of the 19th century we were the 
world’s greatest gold producer, and as late 
as the 1920's we were second only to South 
Africa. Our gold deposits are still far from 
depleted, although the richest ones were 
naturally exploited first. But the determi- 
nation of the U.S. Government to prevent a 
rise In the price of gold, while mining costs 
increased steadily, drove many of our gold 
producers to suspend operations. I myself 
have toured Alaska, where I have seen some 
20 placer mining installations, now standing 
idie with thelr machinery An in- 
crease in the price of gold would call these 
installations back Into life overnight. 

However, there are much stronger reasons 
for our refusing to increase the price of gold. 
In dealings between nations, as in 
between private persons, successful perma- 
nent relationships must be based on mutual 
trust. Each partner’s actions must be based 
on a sense of honor. For us to raise the 
price of gold would mean a cheapening of the 
dollar, It would mean, in effect, refusing to 
pay our debts in full. This would, quite 
naturally and properly, destroy faith in the 
United States and in its dollar. Thus one 
of the principle supports of the present in- 
ternational monetary system would crumble. 
We cannot and will not allow this to happen. 

In any case, to increase the price of gold 
would not solve anyone's problems in the 
long run. It would confer an immediate 
one-time benefit on those who have been 
hoarding gold, and it would confer a perma- 
nent benefit on those who produce gold— 
principally the Soviet Union and South 
Africa—but all countries would still have to 
make the same efforts to keep their inter- 
national payments in balance and arrange- 
ments would still have to be made to bridge 
over temporary imbalances. Instead of re- 
voting thousands of men, and millions of 
dollars to digging more yellow metal out of 
the ground just to be put back into the 
ground in bank vaults, it would perhaps be 
more economical to devote a few dozen fl- 
nancial experts to the study of how to im- 
prove and expand our present international 
payments system. 

For these reasons the United States is de- 
termined to maintain the price of gold at 
the present level of $35 per ounce. I think 
it is well for all to realize, too, that as things 
are in the world today, neither France nor 
anyone else can bring about an increase in 
the price of gold in the face of American 
determination to keep the price unchanged. 
Only the United States could change the price 
of gold, and the United States will not do ao. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I would like to reiterate that 
the U.S. economy has been growing in 
strength and will continue to grow. The 
dollar has been getting stronger every year 
and will get even stronger in the years to 
come. The strains that had been placed on 
the dollar would not have come about if 
the United States had not accepted the re- 
sponsibilities which were thrust upon it to 
look after the economic well-being, and the 
military defense, of its friends in the free 
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world. In its foreign affairs the United States 
will continue to center its attention on Eu- 
rope. We have invested more in the eco- 
nomic recovery and the military defense of 
Western Europe than of any area of the 
world. We consider that these investments 
have paid off well. Europe has now achieved 
unprecedented prosperity and is more secure 
in its defenses than at any other time since 
the end of the war. However, now that Eu- 
rope is fully able to do so, it is time for Eu- 
rope to accept a greater share of the respon- 
sibility for the security and progress of the 
free world. And I mean not only financial 
responsibility, but also moral responsibility. 
Por without moral responsibility, particular 
interests may impede the kind of sincere 
cooperation which alone will advance the 
interests of the free community of nations 
as a whole, 


Whitebreast Lake Association Seeks Out- 
door Recreation Area in Clark County, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, 1 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the efforts being made by the 
Whitebreast Lake Association, of Osce- 
ola, Iowa, to provide modern outdoor 
recreation facilities for south-central 
Iowa. The association, a nonprofit or- 
ganization of about 500 members, has 
plans to convert about 9,000 acres of 
relatively unproductive farmland in 
` Clarke County into a recreation area 
that would include a lake of more than 
2,000 surface acres. 

The Whitebreast Lake Association has 
worked long and hard on the local level 
to make this project a reality. Since the 
association was formed in July 1964 it 
has held meetings, gained widespread 
public support for the project, and 
drafted detailed plans. The group has 
worked closely with local, State, and 
Federal officials. 

The people of Clarke County, as well 
as the Whitebreast Lake Association, 
clearly recognize the need for rural out- 
door recreation and water conservation, 
and I think financial assistance for such 
a project would be an excellent invest- 
ment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include an editorial from the Des 
Moines Sunday Register of December 27, 
1964, describing the efforts and plans of 
the Whitebreast Lake Association: 

Whrresreast LAKE PROJECT 

The proposal to establish a 9,000-acre rec- 
reational center near Osceola is a splendid 
example of a local attempt, with the as- 
sistance of the Federal Government, to re- 
vive the economy of a southern Iowa county 
(Clarke) which has suffered a decline in pop- 
ulation and prosperity because of decreasing 
agricultural employment. 

We hope this project succeeds, and there 
is every reason to believe that it will. 

The proposal is to buy 9,000 acres of un- 
productive farm land—options have been 
taken on most of the land at an average 
price of $97 an acre—and then develop the 
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area for recreation A 2,700-acre 
lake is planned, which will be the major at- 
traction of the area. Plans also call for a 
golf course, an airport, a convention motel, 
a nature museum and ski runs. 

A project of this size ls beyond the ability 
of taxpayers in a small county. It also is 
the kind of venture that doesn’t appeal to 
private investors, because it is.unlikely to 
yield substantial profit. It holds sufficient 
possibilities of reviving the economy of an 
area that Government encouragement and 
assistance is warranted, in our opinion. 

The Whitebreast Lake project resulted 
from initiative of the Rural Area Develop- 
ment Committee organized in 1962 to study 
problems of Clarke County. The RAD com- 
mittee chairman appointed a committee to 
study possibilities for recreational develop- 
ment, and the committee suggested this 
project. 

The engineering work to determine loca- 
tion of the proposed dam was done by the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers, with Federal money. 
The Whitebreast Lake Association was 
formed to carry on the project. Its mem- 
bership consists mostly of local people, who 
paid a fee of $3 a family to support the 
organization. 

The lake association has applied for a 
million-dollar loan, to acquire the land, 
from the Farmers Home Administration. 
This kind of project is more deserving of 
a Federal loan than some of the smaller 
projects that have received Federal loans, 
because its benefits would extend to a larger 
area and to more people, including people 
from outside Clarke County who would en- 
joy the availability of additional recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

Clarke County support for the project was 
shown at an election this year in which 
voters approved, by a 2,323 to 1,373 vote, 
establishing a Clarke County Conservation 
Board. Four years ago, before the White- 
breast Lake project was proposed, voters de- 
feated a proposal to set up a conservation 
board. The lake association is proposing 
that Conservation Board administer the pub- 
lic recreational facilities when the lake proj- 
ect becomes a reality. 

The lake association recognizes that the 
project can't be successful unless it can at- 
tract visitors from other areas than Clarke 
County. We predict that the project will 
attract many visitors from Des Moines and 
other parts of the State if a good recrea- 
tional center is developed. Many Des Moines 
residents now spend their summer week- 
ends at State parks or other recreational 
centers from 50 to 150 miles from home. 
They will welcome another recreational cen- 
ter, especially if it has better faciilties and 
greater recreational opportunities than avail- 
able at existing State parks. 


Gables Dentist Has Right Medicine To 
Beat Big Latin Ailment—Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years, private American initiative and 
good will have played an important role 
in the task which confronts us on the 
world scene—the task of building the 
3 of a stable and just world 

er. 


One of the finest examples of such 
private initiative and generosity is the 
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doctor-to-doctor project conducted by a 
group of 25 physicians and dentists in 
Coral Gables, Fla. J 

Led by Dr. Robert Cherry, this out- 
growth of the Coral Gables-Cartagena 
people-to-people program has brought 
American medical and dental know-how, 
and sizable supplies of valuable drugs, 
to thousands of needy people in Latin 
America. 

In so doing, this project has contrib- 
uted to the well-being of the people of 
Ecuador, Costa Rica, and Colombia. It 
also has given them a much better un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the peo- 
ple of the United States—of what we 
stand for, and what we seek to achieve 
not only for ourselves but for all those 
who are willing to help themselves and 
desire to remain free. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
obtained earlier, I wish to place in the 
Recorp an article from the February 25, 
1965, edition of the Coral Gables Times, 
written by Mr. Raymond Lang, and en- 
titled “Gables Dentist Has Right Medi- 
cine To Beat Big Latin Ailment—Com- 
munism,” This article describes better 
than I could the work being done by Dr. 
Cherry and his group. In addition, I 
would like to include a fine atricle en- 
titled “The Doctors’ Do-It-Yourself Ali- 
anza” from the Miami Herald of March 
13, 1965. 

I take this opportunity to express my 
sincere congratulations to Dr. Cherry and 
his partners in this very worthy under- 
taking. Their initiative, generosity, and 
sacrifice are doing much to make this a 
better world for our children. They also 
help in the attainment of the goals pur- 
sued by the U.S. Government through its 
Alliance for Progress undertakings. 

I should also like to mention that for 
the past 2 years, a House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee of which I am chairman, 
has been studying the relationship of 
private American undertakings abroad 
to our Government’s foreign policy. 

This is a fascinating and vital subject. 
We hope to shed some light on the scope 
and contribution of these private pro- 
grams. We are almost ready to publish 
some of the results of our study. I am 
certain that our findings—the findings 
of the Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and Movements—will 
prove of considerable interest to people 
involved in the Gables doctor-to-doc- 
tor project, and to many others who 
either are or would like to be engaged in 
similar worthwhile undertakings. 

Mr. Speaker, the articles mentioned 
earlier follow: 

From the Coral Gables (Fla.) Times, 
Feb, 25, 1965] 

Gases Dentist Has RicHr Meptcine To 
Brat Bra LATIN AILMENT— COMMUNISM 
(By Raymond Lang) 

How do you measure the happiness of the 
human heart? 

Simple. 

Stretch out your hand to help your fellow- 
man, 

That's the answer brought back this week 
by Dr. Robert Cherry, & Coral Gables dentist, 
along with 11 other dentists and 13 physi- 
clans. 

For, while Uncle Sam is fence straddling 
thousands of miles away and pouring mil- 
lons of dollars into nations ripped by strife, 
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these 25 men of medicine looked in their 
own backyard. 

And they wound up in Quito, Ecuador, with 
1,200 pounds of desperately needed medical 
supplies—valued at more than 825,000—for 
charity hospitals. 

Gables mayor, Joe Murphy, accompanied 
the group as Dr. Cherry's guest. 

At 1 am. Wednesday of last week, while 
most were climbing into bed for a good 
night's sleep, these men stepped into an 
Ecuatoriana Alrlines plane that carried them 
and the drugs to the mountaintop city. 
They returned Saturday. 

Four years ago, Dr. Cherry started the 
doctor-to-doctor program in which Greater 
Miam! physicians each year exchange ideas 
and techniques with their Latin American 
counterparts and donate much-needed sup- 
plies. 

“They need help. They need drugs and 
they need surgical supplies,” said Dr. Cherry 
Tuesday, reflecting on the trip that took him 
and his fellow practitioners to Quito, a quaint 
city perched 10,000 feet high atop the Andes. 

“And if only the United States would help 
them to build hospitals and schools it would 
be the best thing in the world. 

“We go down more as a good will mission,” 
Dr. Cherry explained. “Politics has nothing 
to do with this. This is strictly between 
the doctors of the two countries.” 

The invitation was extended by Dr. Enrique 
Ripalda, dean of the dental department at 
the University of Quito, and Dr. Carlos An- 
Grada Marlin, a prominent Ecuadoran 
physician. 

Dr. Cherry conceived the doctor program 
several years ago when he was a member 
of the city of Coral Gables people-to-people 
program. This is where the Gables ex- 
changes visits with its sister city, Cartagena 
Colombia. 4 

Since then, Dr, Cherry, with other local 
dentists and physicians, have taken time out 
from their private practices to take sorely 
sought drugs each year to Cartagena, San 
Jose, Costa Rica, and Cali, Com Colombia, 
He's received similar invitations from physi- 
cians in India and the Philippines. 

“Did you ever hear of communism,” said 
Dr. Cherry, leveling his eyes. “Know where 
it starts? Among the poor. 

“That's why the supplies were taken down 
and given to the hospitals treating the poor, 
to let them know the United States is think- 
ing of them * * * and to let them know 
we want to help them. 

“It actually brought tears to your eyes. 
These are proud people. They don't want 
charity. 

“But those drugs, being donations, touched 
them very deeply.” 


From the Miami (Fla. Herald, Mar, 13, 
1965] 

Tre Docrons“ Do-Ir-Younsrry ALIANZA: 
From Frorma TO Ecvapor—As A START 
(By Bert Collier) 

A group of Dade County physicians and 
dentists have just returned from Quito, 
Ecuador, with a gleam in their eye. 

They believe they have discovered a form 
of foreign aid that doesn’t cost the tax- 
payers a penny, that goes directly to those 
Who need it and pays rich dividends in 
human health and happiness, 

As a result they are chartering an orga- 
nization to be known as Doctor to Doctor 
International. It will have chapters in as 
many cities as wish them, consisting of doc- 
tors and dentists who will adopt their col- 
leagues in a Latin American city. 

They wili exchange visits, give lectures, 
and arrange brush-up courses in newer 
health techniques. 

Most important of all, they will find ways 
to get equipment and drugs to their adopted 
ceca of the medical and dental profes- 
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“This work will be personal, private, and 
informal,” says Dr, Robert L. Cherry, a Coral 
Gables oral surgeon who serves as president. 
“Every member pays his own way and takes 
time from his own busy practice to visit the 
adopted city. He not only has the personal 
satisfaction of helping others less able to 
help themselyes but of spreading under- 
standjng of our country in areas where this 
has been sadly lacking.” 

These precepts of Doctor to Doctor Inter- 
national were well illustrated in Quito where 
24 Dade Countians, with Coral Gables Mayor 
Joseph H. Murphy as their guest, spent sey- 
eral days. 

They met with Ecuadoran doctors and 
dentists, visited hospitals and clinics where 
they exchanged ideas with members of the 
staffs, and donated drugs worth thousands 
of dollars. 

Typical reaction was expressed by Dr. Gull- 
lermo Acosta Velasquez, director of the Eu- 
genio Espejo Hospital in Quito as he accepted 
a gift of medicines and hospital supplies: 

“In the past great nations have usually 
conquered smaller nations. But this is not 
the way of the United States, which sets 
an example of liberty and Justice for all. 

“This donation of drugs demonstrates the 
North American spirit. It is that of the big 
brother who has much and uses it to help 
his little brother.” 

In addition to Dr. Cherry and Mayor Mur- 
phy, the Dade party included Dr. W. D. Bleser, 
Dr. L. L. Lund, Dr. A. E. Akers, Dr. B. L. Wil- 
kerson, Dr. C. D. Hall, Dr. L. F. Jourdain, Dr. 
W. H. Fountain, Dr. Henry Renedo, Jr., Dr. 
W. F. Briggle, and Dr. H. V. Briggle, dentists. 

The physicians were Dr. R. F. Dickey, Dr. 
J. W. Dix, Dr. J. B. Liebler, Dr. H. E, Daniel- 
son, Dr, J. J. Groom, Dr. M. A. Larkin, Dr. 
George Williams, Dr. B. G. Lary, Dr. R. K. 
Acton, Dr. R. L. Smith, and Dr. C. S. Kellogg. 

Jacksonville was represented by Dr. Roger 
M. Hehn, dentist, and Dr. Emmett Ferguson, 
physician. 

The trip to Quito was not the first and 
will not be the last for the Dade doctors. The 
idea began years ago as an ou of the 
sister city program between Coral Gables and 
Cartagena, Colombia. 

In an exchange of visits the special need 
for help in meeting health problems was dis- 
covered. Dr. Cherry and some of his col- 
leagues responded with exchanges of ideas 
and donations of drugs. 

The result was so constructive that annual 
visits have continued to cities in Colombia, 
Costa Rica, and now Ecuador. 


Cherry said. “Ordinary people in 
these cities do not know of the aid that flows 
between governments. They do not under- 
stand that the American people want to help 
them improve their own standards of daily 
living and have no ulterior motives in 


collected hundreds of pounds of drugs, anti- 
biotics, special baby food, and other items. 

To make sure that these got in the proper 
hands and that the recipients knew where 
they came from, Dr. Cherry and the others 
rode in delivery trucks and personally handed 


out,” said Dr. Cherry. “They are 
dedicated professional men and they ask only 
for the tools with which to serve their pa- 
tients better. 

“We hope to expand until the doctors and 
dentists of every major Latin American city 
have colleagues in a North American city to 
help them. 

“When that is accomplished we believe we 
will have formed a bond that is deep and 
lasting on both sides.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement, recently issued 
by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, on the proposal to adopt the 
metric system for stating sizes, modules, 
designs, and ratings. 

I believe the society has taken a rea- 
sonable approach on this matter and 
their statement follows: 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
CLARIFIES ACTION oF METRIC SYSTEM 

(Nore.—In response to many requests for 
supporting information, the following state- 
ment has been issued by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers on the metric 
system.) 

The American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, favoring evolution rather than eco- 
nomically disastrous revolution, adopted the 
following resolution at its December 1964 
winter annual meeting: 

"The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, in the interest of national econ- 
omy and industrial efficiency, advocates the 
continued use of the existing 
British, and Canadian sizes, modules, designs, 
and ratings. Further, the society is of the 
opinion that legislative action directed to an 
alternate system of dimensional standards, 
such as the metric, will be at this time con- 
fusing and disturbing to the productive ca- 
pacity of the United States and is not, there- 
fore, in the best of public interest.” 

This resolution recognizes the use of some 
metric sizes and modules in the American, 
British, and Canadian countries, as well as 
some inch modules in European industrial 
nations. Throughout the world, the United 
States included, automotive spark plugs are 
produced in millimeters; whereas, world users 
of tractor and automotive tires, including 
those countries using the metric system, pro- 
duce these items in inch sizes. Pharmaceu- 
ticals and medicinal chemicals go by metric 
Measure in the United States, but most other 
liquids go by American measure, Obviously 
the continued use of any measurement sys- 
tem depends upon its convenience for its 
purpose. 

America’s mass production techniques are 
the secret of her success. The entire Ameri- 
can system is based on the A-B-C sizes, 
modules, designs, and ratings. Their con- 
tinued use, in such a vast scale, has resulted” 
in even, accepted increments of sizes, like the 
6-inch pipe, the 12-inch I beam, the 120- 


would be lost, should we change from inches 
to meters by statutory fiat. 

Not one single bolt in America today could 
be used in tapped holes made to the metric 
system tomorrow. The tremendous dollar 
cost involved in replacing the plant hardware 
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mobiles, lawn mowers, tractors, or anything 
else we might have. For want of a boit, a 
nation could be lost. 

Increased ability to compete in the Euro- 
pean markets is the main reason for the 
metric system agitation, Europe, in entering 
our markets, does things differently. From 
20 to 50 percent of her production is in our 
inch ‘system, depending on what and how 
much she wants to try to export to us. If, 
as in the case of the Volkswagen, she 
and stays metric, she ships over sufficient 
metric replacement parts—a little more wise 
exporting. As our companies Increase their 
inyasion of the European market, they will 
use one or the other, or both techniques. If 
the metric measuring system turns out to be 
the more practical system from a competitive 
standpoint, evolutionary change, without 
disastrous revolution by legal flat, will bring 
it about. If our inch system seems better, 
Europe will evolve to it. 

The ASME resolution reflects the fact that 
statutory change in our system of measure- 
ments will result in confusion and disturb- 
ance in the productive capacity of this Na- 
tion, and “is not therefore in the best of pub- 
lic interest” at this time. Evolutionary 
change rising out of a truly competitive sys- 
tem is something else again, and should be 
allowed to take place without interference. 
To do otherwise could well ruin our economic 
structure and destroy our strength. 


Francis Scott Key Foundation Wins Free- 
dom Foundations Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Francis Scott Key Memorial Founda- 
tion conducted an intensive campaign 
last year in commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of Francis Scott Key’s com- 
Position of “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
which became our national anthem. 
Their efforts were rewarded recently 
when the foundation received the George 
Washington Honor Medal and a cash 
award of $100 from the Freedoms Foun- 
dation. 

C. Lease Bussard of Frederick, Md., 
president of the Francis Scott Key Foun- 
dation, revealed that the award was 
based on a brochure prepared by the 
Key group and entered in the community 
services division of the annual competi- 
tion sponsored by the Freedoms Foun- 
dation, 

According to Mr. Bussard, the brochure 
presented in the competition included 
“all aspects of our work in Frederick. It 
included the organizational structure, 
aims and purposes, newspaper, radio, 
and TV coverage, during our first year 
of operations, medal presentations, and 
efforts of the foundation to develop dur- 
ing the anniversary years great appre- 
ciation of our national anthem and its 
writer, a native son of Frederick. The 
cover of the brochure was designed by 
James Pearl, an area artist, who also 
designed the Key medal which, in addi- 
tion to being the official medallion of the 
Maryland pavilion at the New York 
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World's Fair, is on sale at over 600 loca- 
tions in this and other countries.” 

All Americans should take pride in 
this recognition by the Freedoms Foun- 
dation, and particularly the citizens of 
my home town of Frederick-who have 
worked so diligently to bring proper rec- 


ognition to the author of our national 


anthem and to place the name of Francis 
Scott Key in the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans. 


Local Funds Help To Build School in 
Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, it is such 
a standard thing here in America to 
have a school available for our children, 
that we sometimes forget that in other 
ports of the world a school is a luxury. 
I am proud to report that in my district 
this is not forgotten. Under the in- 
spired leadership of a fine young woman, 
Mrs. Pat Young, a group of people in 
the city of Scranton decided to do some- 
thing about the need of a new nation, 
Through the cooperation of the Madison 
School Parent-Teachers Association, the 
superintendent of schools, and thousands 
of little children throughout the city of 
Scranton, the money was raised to help 
build a school in far away Africa. It is 
being built in the village of Kakoukro in 
the Republic of the Ivory Coast. It is, 
I think, a heartwarming story, and I am 
happy at this time to insert in the Rec- 
orp the story of that work as it appeared 
in the Scranton Times, written, I am in- 
formed, by Joseph Flannery: 

Loca. Funps HELPING Bund SCHOOL IN 
Arnica: Crry STUDENTS CONTRIBUTE $1,667 
A school is being constructed in the village 

of Kakoukro in the Republic of the Ivory 

Coast—thanks to the funds donated last fall 

by Scranton public school students. 

Mrs. Joseph Young, 811 Olive Street, the 
originator of the idea, has been given details 
about the project during a visit to Peace 
Corps Headquarters in Washington. 

The school in the former French colony 
will be erected with the help of the $1,667.77 
donated by Scranton school children under 
the Peace Corps school-to-school project. 

By U.S. standards, the school will not be 
anything elaborate, but in the Ivory Coast 
Republic, it will represent a big step for- 
ward in the massive job of overcoming 
illiteracy. 

The Ivory Coast, which became an inde- 
pendent nation on August 7, 1960, is a land 
of 3.5 million persons on Africa’s west coast. 
Its government, which maintains close ties 
with France, has indicated a complete will- 
ingness to cooperate with the school-to- 
school undertaking. 

Thus, in the village of Kakoukro, in the 
Sous-Prefecture of Adiake, the government 
has joined hands with villagers to erect the 
three-room primary school with the help of 
the nickles, dimes, quarters, and dollars from 
Scranton. 


While the figures may not seem impressive 
by US. standards, the school will involve an 
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expenditure of $2,540 in cash. By Ivory 
Coast standards, this will be a substantial 
structure which will replace a thatched-roof 


building. 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


This is the way that the Peace Corps has 
broken down the costs for the new struc- 
ture. The land is free, haying been donated 
by the Government, and the land clearing 
and site preparation is being donated by 
villagers. 

Cement is the most expensive item, total- 
ing $640, with the villagers manufacturing 
their own blocks and the Government and 
the village donating workers for the cement 
construction. 

Another major ttem is $600 for steel rein- 
forcing rods, with another $475 being used 
for corrugated metal roofing. The wood 
for the ceiling, doors, and windows will cost 
another $250. 

The total cost for a carpenter has been set 
at $75 with the painting to be done free 
by the villagers. Other materials will in- 
clude $75 for the hardware, $200 for paint 
and $200 for electric wiring. Miscellaneous 
costs are put at $225. 

Thus, the school will cost $2,540, with 
the village contributing the difference be- 
tween the funds raised in Scranton and the 
total price. The percentage of participa- 
tion is 36 percent by the village and 64 per- 
fetta by the school-to-school administra- 

on. 

There are all sorts of safeguards built into 
the project, including constant supervision 
by Peace Corps personnel. The money is 
turned over gradually as the work is carried 
on and materials are needed. 

Gene Bradley, the director of the school- 
to-school project since Its inception, has told 
Mrs. Young that the village selected for the 
Scranton project has a population of about 
27,000 and the school will accom- 
modate about 150 boys and girls. 

The school will have the first six grades, 
based upon the French school system, and 
students will be in to 
group. 

To y, Kakoukro had to meet several 
standards set by the Peace Corps, including 


vided and that the villagers would put up 
part of the cost and much of the labor. 
Another requirement is that the school be 
erected in an area of stable political and 
social conditions. 


Mr. Bradley, a General Electric Co. official 
who set up the program on loan to the Peace 
Corps, has written to Mrs. Young that in 
Kakoukro, “the people are serlous about the 
drive for education.” 

He continued: “Just one example is the 
clean, orderly appearance and conduct of the 
children themselves who wear bright, clean 
uniforms, not for religious or tribal reasons, 
but to instill a sense of pride and discipline. 

“The President of Ivory Coast—and equally 
the préfets and sous préfets—are serious. 
The President wants construction that will 
last. The people of Adiake are raising what 
they can; but without some source such as 
school-to-school to help match their funding, 
it is difficult to see how they can make it.” 

The Scranton school district has the dis- 
tinction of being the first in the Nation in 
which the schoolchildren themselves con- 
tributed to such a project. 

The story began last year when Mrs, Young 
read a column by Roscoe Drummond in the 
Scranton Times telling of the origins of the 
school-to-school project with a Parent- 
Teacher Association project in Niskayuna, 
N.Y. Active in the James Madison School 
PTA here, Mrs. Young proposed it as a PTA 
project. 

However with Superintendent of Schools 
Richard F. McNichols blessing to the under- 
taking, the collection was begun. 
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At the time it appeared that the money 
would be used to construct a school in some 
village in Brazil, However, the Peace Corps 
decided on the Ivory Coast site as being more 
urgent, 

The money raised by the Scanton school- 
children was given to Sargent Shriver, Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps, when he came to 
the University of Scanton last September 18 
to accept an honorary degree. 

Mr. Bradley, who returned to his GE po- 
sition just last week after meeting with Mrs. 
Young, is the one man most responsible 
for the program. It was he, as president of 
the Hosendale PTA in Niskayuna, near Sche- 
nectady, who first proposed the idea of raising 
funds to build a school in Latin America. 
The PTA raised 8750 and, with the help of 
the Peace Corps, Casa Blanca, Colombia, was 
picked as the site of the project. 

As a result of this experiment in interna- 
tional cooperation, Mr. Shriver asked Mr. 
Bradley to organize the new school-to-school 
project. 

At the outset, the plan was to have PTA 
groups, chambers of commerce, service clubs 
and other such units sponsor the projects. 
But the Scanton project has given the Peace 
Corps officials mew ideas in this direction, 
with more emphasis to be placed on the 
student-to-student approach in the future. 

The long-range aim of the project is to 
create some 3,000 schools in all parts of the 
world. The only one actually in operation 
is the pilot school in Colombia, but 20 proj- 
ects have now been approved in 7 countries— 
with 12 in progress. 

Eventually, the Peace Corps hopes to have 
schools erected in 46 countries and in some 
places, such as Colombia, Mr. Bradley has 
estimated that the Peace Corps project could 
double the number of existing rural schools 
now in existence. 


Look Who’s Buying Our Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
continuation of our aid to Nasser has 
been of deep concern to me and to many 
thoughtful Americans who find it. difi- 
cult to understand how we can justify 
assistance to a government that de- 
nounces us and aids our enemies. Now 
comes the Treasury Department report 
that last year the U.A.R. had enough 
dollars to purchase $11 million of our 
gold. The question posed in the follow- 
ing Chicago Tribune editorial certainly 
demands an answer: 

Loox WHO's BUYING Our GOLD 

The Treasury has released an accounting 
of its gold transactions for 1964. 

We received about $957 million in gold by 
purchase, chiefly as follows: from domestic 
producers, $50 million; from Britain, $618 
Million; from Italy, $200 million; from Brazil, 
$54 million; and from the Philippine Islands, 
$20 million. 

The figure for Britain presumably includes 
about $300 million received as our share of 
the London gold pool’s purchases, This, in 
turn, includes a good deal of new gold pro- 
duced in South Africa. The purpose of the 
gold pool is to stabilize the price of gold by 
buying it when the market is slow and 
selling it when nervous speculators “start 
bidding the price up. 
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During the year we sold about $1,062 mil- 
lion in gold as follows: To domestic indus- 
trial users, Including makers of Jewelry, elec- 
trical equipment, and false teeth (or fillings), 
$130 million; to France, $406 million; to 
Germany, $225 million; to Switzerland, 681 
million; and to at least 12 other countries, 
chiefly in the final quarter of the year, about 
$232 million. 

Certain domestic industries are permitted 
to buy treasury gold because their use of it 
is considered justifiable and because if they 
were to buy it abroad—which is the only 
place they could buy it other than through 
the Government—the foreign sellers would 
probably replace their supply from the Treas- 
ury's stock anyway. 

The overall loss of Treasury gold was thus 
$125 million (m 2 months of 1965, it is 
already more than three times that amount). 

The list of “other countries” which joined 
the rush for our gold yields some unexpected 
names: Lebanon, Syria, Chile, and Yugo- 
slavia, and one startling name: the United 
Arab Republic, which bought nearly $11 mil- 
lion of our gold, 

This took place while Nasser was begging 
more aid from us with one hand and pushing 
supplies with the other to the Congo rebels, 
who were massacring American and European 
citizens. Just how Nasser obtained enough 
spare dollars to relieve us of gold while pro- 
claiming his dire need and at the same time 
telling us to go jump in the lake is some- 
thing we would like to have explained. 


Admission of Official Observers to Com- 
munist-Occupied Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to advise the House 
that I have today introduced a joint res- 
olution urging the admission of official 
observers into Communist-occupied Po- 
land for the purpose of reporting to the 
entire world the circumstances surround- 
ing the forthcoming trials of the patriots 
of the Poznan uprising, the validity of 
the charges, the trial proceedings, and 
the justice of the verdicts. 

This resolution is identical to one in- 
troduced by Senator Paut Doveras and 
by Congressman Dopp, of Connecticut. 
These resolutions seek to make it possible 
for official observers of the free world 
to be admitted to Communist-occupied 
Poland in order to be present at all 
trials of persons involved in the uprising 
of the Polish patriots at Poznan. These 
official observers could provide the people 
of the world with a complete and factual 
report of the circumstances surrounding 
such trials, the validity of the charges, 
the fairness of the trial proceedings, and 
the justice of the verdicts which may be 
made. 

The Communist regime now in control 
of Poland has announced that well over 
300 persons may be brought to trial for 
taking part in the recent Polish workers 
“bread and freedom” riots in Poznan. 

Unless such official observers are ad- 
mitted to Communist-occupied Poland, 
the people of the world will never know 
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the full facts and circumstances of the 
uprisings or of the Communist trials of 
those brave people who took part in 
them. 

Certainly those in control of the Gov- 
ernment of Poland who claim to want 
justice cannot disregard this request by 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, it is further called to my 

attention that the bishops of Poland 
have asked the Communist government 
to “show restraint and wisdom” in the 
wake of the uprising of workers in Poz- 
nan. 
The Polish bishops, in appealing for 
just treatment of persons arrested fol- 
lowing the Poznan uprising, also renewed 
their request for an end to the manacling 
of the church. 

Despite the hardships of the people of 
Poland more than 10 years after the 
war's end, the Communist government 
continues to refuse to allow America to 
send food to the Poles. It refuses to rec- 
ognize that Poland, the former bread- 
basket of Europe, is unable to feed her- 
self. This is the result of an unbalanced 
economic system. Polish Communist 
pride compels the Polish people to suffer 
the miseries of her bankrupted economic 
system. 


Nor Any Drop To Drink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article which appeared in the edi- 
torial column of the New York Times, 
Friday, March 5, 1965, entitled “Nor Any 
Drop To Drink.” This editorial points 
out the need for vigorous Federal legis- 
lation to abate water pollution through 
expenditure of additional sums for a 
massive attack on water pollution and 
urges additional and more stringent en- 
forcement powers in the Federal Govern- 
ment to clean up the frightful situation 
of water pollution which so desperately 
affects industry, agriculture and the mu- 
nicipal use of water. 


This is a disgraceful situation which 
affects everyone of us and destroys the 
long-term interest of the Nation in every 
field, including conservation of natural 
resources and fish and wildlife. 

The editorial follows: 

Nor Any Dror To DRINK 


The size and urgency of the need to clean 
up the Nation's rivers makes the pending 
antipollution bill obsolete before it is even 
enacted into law. 

The bill pased by the Senate on January 
28 and now under consideration in a House 
committee is all right as far as it goes—but 
it does not go nearly far enough. Reports 
by Gladwin Hill in this newspaper in recent 
days describe in vivid detail how the Nation’s 
waters are already befouled. Rivers that 
were once clean and sparkling are stinking 
open sewers, unsafe for swimming, unfit for 
drinking, their natural biological balance 
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destroyed, waterfowl vanished, fish dead or 
dying. 

This bill as written has two gross defects. 
It does not lift the present scale of $100 mil- 
lion a year in Federal spending. Only the 
Federal Government has the tax resources to 
finance the massive clean-up operation that 
is now needed. A million dollars, a ten- 
fold increase, is required. Without dollars 
to back it up, much of the pending bill, like 
law already on the books, is dead verbiage. 

Second, the bill empowers the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to set water 
quality standards for interstate rivers, but 
it does not provide any important new en- 
forcement powers. The present procedure, 
which would be continued, provides for study 
and research, a conference with the offending 
parties, a public hearing, and, if necessary, 
a lawsuit to compel compliance. Leaving 
aside the time required for preliminary mves- 
tigation—and some Public Health Service 
studies have taken several years—this pro- 
cedure takes a minimum of 18 months. A 
lot of water can flow under the bridge in 
that time, most of it foul. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare needs authority to compel prompt 
compliance, and he needs it now. The coun- 
try is weary of studies and hearings and con- 
ferences, It wants action. 

The opposing complaint about the inva- 
sion of States’ rights has been heard too 
long. It is the rallying ery of the chemical, 
leather, paper, steel, power and other indus- 
trial firms that oppose Federal action be- 
cause they find it much easier to put pres- 
sure on State and local governments. A 
town that is dependent upon a single com- 
pany for its economis base is understandably 
Teluctant to regulate that company’s mis- 
use of a neighboring river. In a great many 
communities, pollution spells payrolls and 
tax revenues. 

Representative JOHN A, BLaTNICK, Min- 
nesota Democrat, and his colleagues on the 
House Public Works Committee have an op- 
portunity now to overhaul and drastically 
to improve the Senate bill. A comprehensive 
and really effective antipollution program 
ought not to wait til next year. It has al- 
ready waited too long. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
glorious feast of St. Patrick every Irish 
heart rejoices, and even many who can 
claim no drop of Irish blood turn in af- 
fectionate sympathy to the land and peo- 
ple of Ireland, and to Irish friends and 
acquaintances. As a Flannery by birth 
and a Kelly by marriage, I take pride in 
my Irish heritage, and treasure the land 
from which my Irish ancestors came. St. 
Patrick is a saint of the universal Catho- 
lic Church, and the observance of his 
feast is by no means to be confined to 
any narrow national or racial boun- 
daries, but the thought of the great saint 
is necessarily and inextricably associated 
with the thought of the land in which he 
spent most of his life, and the people 
for whom he gave his labors and his 
prayers through so many years, Cath- 
olic Ireland owes her existence to the 
work of her great missionary apostle, 
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and honor paid to the saint inevitably 

reflects credit upon the country and its 

people. Today, as Ireland celebrates 

her national holiday, we feel anew the 

ancient charm of the Emerald Isle, and 

even the least romantic and poetic among 

us hears an echo in his heart of the 

closing lines of A. E.’s beautiful poem, 

“Carrowmore”: 

Oh! the great gates of the mountain have 
opened once again, 

And the sound of song and dancing falls 
upon the ears of men, 

And the land of youth lies gleaming, flushed 
with rainbow light and mirth, 

And the old enchantment lingers in the 
honeyheart of earth. 


Tragedy and Outrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16,1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Government can no longer tolerate open 
defiance and contempt of the Constitu- 
tion. Not only must Congress pass effec- 
tive legislation, but there must be a Fed- 
eral presence in Alabama to protect 
American citizens from further blood- 
shed and murder. 

Walter Lippmann’s column in today’s 
Washington Post should leave no doubt 
about the urgent need for Congress to act 
to protect the right to vote. In the words 
of Walter Lippmann Selma must be “ex- 
punged by a mighty national act of re- 
pentance and reparation.” His column 
follows: 

TRAGEDY AND OUTRAGE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

‘The State of Alabama as ruled by Governor 
Wallace is in open defiance and contempt of 
the Constitution of the United States. There 
is no possible doubt that a large part of the 
Negro citizens of Alabama are deliberately 
denied the right to vote. In Selma, with the 
connivance of the Governor and by the brutal 
actions of the State troopers, American citi- 
zens have been denied their constitutional 
right to assemble and their constitutional 
right to petition and protest against the de- 
nial of the right to vote. 

The issue between the State of Alabama 
and the United States is clearly and sharply 
drawn. Shall the law be defied? No one, 
no leader of either political party, is raising 
the question of whether the decision to com- 
pel the State of Alabama to obey the law 
is an invasion of the rights of the State. For 
it is evident and obvious to all that there 
can be no right of any State to nullify the 
Constitution of the Union to which it be- 
longs, or to abrogate the Bill of Rights. 
There is no doubt that the Congress will sup- 
port overwhelmingly the President's call for 
legislation to put an end to the widespread 
disfranchisement of Negro citizens, What is 
more, the country will support overwhelm- 
ingly the enforcement of that law. For the 
enforcement of that law will be equivalent 
to putting down a rebellion against the 
United States. 

This time and in this case the issue of 
civil rights is clear as crystal. There are no 
fuzzy edges as there were and are on the 
problem of the desegregation of the schools 
and of public accommodations. On the ques- 
tion of the right to vote, all the leading Re- 
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publicans, including Mr. Goldwater, are 
against Governor Wallace. Today he stands 
alone. Only the unabashed white suprema- 
cists even profess to support him. 

Because the basic issue is so clear cut, the 
human reaction of the American people to 
the outrage in Selma is not slicklied o’er 
with any pale cast of intellectual doubt. - 
Selma is not only an American tragedy. It 
is an American disgrace and a profound hu- 
millation. Selma is what happened in a 
country which is engaged in defending free- 
dom throughout the world. Selma is what 
has happened in a country which is talking 
about Ireedom in Asia and Africa and the 
Americas. Unless Selma is expunged by a 
might national act of repentance and repara- 
tion, how shall Ameircans look themselves 
in the face when they get up in the morning? 


Illinois-Indiana Conference on Water 
Pollation Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
the Ulinois-Indiana Interstate Water 
Pollution Conference called by the Hon- 
orable Anthony Celebrezze, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was held 
on March 2, 1965 at McCormick Place, 
Chicago, Ill. The conference was held 
to discuss the concerning problem of 
water pollution especially at the south- 
ern basin of Lake Michigan. 

At this point in the Recorp I would 
like to include the statements of the 
Honorable Richard J. Daley, mayor of 
the city of Chicago, and the Honorable 
Frank W. Chesrow, president, Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary District of Greater Chicago, 
who appeared at the conference to sup- 
port a program to abate the pollution of 
water: 

ILLINOIS-ĪNDIANA CONFERENCE ON WATER 

POLLUTION CONTROL 
(By Richard J. Daley, mayor, city of Chicago) 

As mayor of Chicago, I wish to welcome all 
of the people who are participating here 
today. The problem of water pollution is of 
the deepest concern to all of our citizens, 
wherever they may live, regardless of their 
economic status. 

This meeting in which we are all partici- 
pating can be a tremendous first step in ini- 
tiating a program that will do much to abate 
the pollution of our most precious resource. 
I wish to express my appreciation to the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Publio Health Service for this oppor- 
tunity to testify on this critical issue of 
water pollution control and abatement. 

Present here today are public officials and 
engineers from the city who will testify and 
will be happy to answer any questions, In 
September of 1963 we testified before the 
House Subcommittee on Natural Resources 
on the identical subject matter we are 
addressing ourselves to here today. I stated 
then it was our general philosophy to try to 
solve our local problems of lake pollution 
originating from our own and neighboring 
communities and industries by active and 
friendly cooperative efforts with them as well 
as with the State health agencies in Illinois 
and Indiana, 

I still believe that we should explore every 
avenue of cooperation, but the publication 
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since then of the report by the division of 
water supply and pollution control has made 
it apparent that cooperation alone is not suf- 
ficient to meet the critical threat to Lake 
Michigan and other bodies of water supply 
and recreation. 

I will leave it to the engineers and tech- 
nicians to discuss the scientific results of the 
survey, but the conclusion of this report is 
inescapable. That conclusion is that at pres- 
ent there exists a greater amount of pollution 
than should be permitted—that the pollu- 
tion is on the increase—and is showing 
definite signs of causing degradation of the 
lake. 

The problem of water pollution has always 
been with us. Its emergence as a definite 
threat to the health and welfare of our peo- 
ple has risen from the urbanization of our 
area—the increase of population—the ex- 
pansion of industry—and the development of 
new products which may bring new and un- 
known pollutants. 

History will show that Chicago has been 
in the forefront in recognizing that bold and 
drastic measures are often necessary to solve 
pollution problems. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been spent by the citizens of 
the Chicago area in reversing the flow of the 
river and establishing a sewage disposal sys- 
tem that is recognized as one of the engi- 
neering wonders of the world. But we have 
not rested on these accomplishments. In 
order to maintain the quality of our water 
in the last 12 years alone, we have spent 
$250 million for capital improvements to in- 
sure the purity of our water and the ade- 
quacy of its use for fire protection for our 
citizens and industries in 63 suburbs in the 
metropolitan area. 

We appreciate that there have been vol- 
untary efforts made and substantial sums of 
money spent to meet the threat of water 
pollution, but the people of this area are now 
demanding that bold and drastic measures 
be taken to solve our pollution problems. 

Our 1965-69 5-year water works capital im- 
provement program calls for an additional 
expenditure of approximately $69 million. 

I also take pride in the fact that in 1961 a 
survey to determine the adequacy for fire- 
fighting of the Chicago water system, made 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
resulted in the water system being graded 
class 1. Chicago is the only city with a 
population of over 1 million to receive this 
distinction. The standard of our drinking 
water has always been considered among the 
highest in the Nation. The absolute neces- 
sity for maintaining the purity of our water 
resources is obvious, but is worth repetition. 

Of the highest priority, of course, is that 
the health of our people depends on the 
purity of our water. There can be no ex- 
cuse, we cannot tolerate even a remote pos- 
sibility that the waters of Lake Michigan 
shall become defiled and that the life of this 
living lake be imperiled. 

Lake Michigan has not only provided the 
residents of the metropolitan area with un- 
paralleled recreational facilities, but also to 
millions of people throughout the Nation 
and the world. With the growth of our pop- 
ulation and the utilization of land for resi- 
dential and industrial purposes the recrea- 
tional facilities we do have must be highly 
treasured. We cannot permit any spoilation 
of this great resource. 

Another highly important factor is the 
esthetic contribution. The shoreline of 
Lake Michigan is our front yard and it is 
considered one of the most fabulous and 
beautiful front yards in the world. Unlike 
any other of our Great Lake cities you can- 
not only go swimming in Lake Michigan, but 
you can breathe air unspoiled by foul odors. 

The Federal pollution report has spelled 
out the pollution problems facing us now 
and the dangers that are ahead unless 
prompt control measures are initiated. 

I am confident that all of the parties in- 
volved, the States, the counties, local govern- 
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ments, and private industries will cooperate 
fully with the Federal Government in meet- 
ing the serious challenge that faces all of us. 

I pledge the full support and cooperation 
of the city of Chicago. 

In the words of President Johnson: “It is 
true that we have often been careless with 
our natural bounty. At times we have paid 
a heavy price for this neglect, But once our 
people were aroused to the danger, we have 
acted to preserve our resources for the en- 
richment of our country and the enjoyment 
of future generations.” 


THE IcCLINOIs-INDIANA INTERSTATE WATER 
POLLUTION CONFERENCE 
(By Frank W. Chesrow, president, Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary District of Greater Chicago) 

Our deliberations of the last few days con- 
cerning the pollution of the southern basin 
of Lake Michigan have offered a penetrating 
picture of the abuse of one of man’s most 
precious possessions; namely, what might 
well be a limitless source of fresh water. 
These same deliberations have conclusively 
revealed that man is bent on dissipating this 
God-given treasure and that unless we take 
drastic action, the lake waters and beaches 
will be lost to us forever. 

We have learned that the people of In- 
diana, as well as those inhabitants of Illinois, 
are equally concerned over the future of this 
great body of water; that officials represent- 
ing these people are determined to put an 
end to this desecration of one of nature's 
proudest possessions, and the inhuman 
obliteration by poisoning, of our waterfowl, 
fish and plant life. 

Now, first, let us consider who or what is 
responsible for this outrage that is proving 
so costly to us. 

Let me say at the outset that the metro- 
politan sanitary district of greater Chicago 
has been fighting pollution of Lake Michigan 
for three-quarters of a century and has pio- 
neered many engineering feats resulting in 
many major victories in the war against 
contamination. We have made outstanding 
progress up to the existing limits of the 
science of sanitary engineering, but, even 
this, leaves much to be desired, and is still 
not sufficient, 

The cities and towns bordering on the lake 
are not doing a good job. State agencies are 
unable to cope satisfactorily with the issues 
because of the interstate problems involved, 
much as these agencies would want to meet 
their responsibilities. 

It has been pointed out in this conference 
that among the offenders are many large and 
distinguished industries that have contrib- 
uted much to the development and welfare 
of this great area. Iam confident that their 
officials and directors are men of under- 
standing and good will, and will want to do 
as many have already done, join with us in 
meeting our responsibility to our neighbors 
and to the generations to come. Working 
together as a team, without recrimination 
and petty bickering, we can assure the resi- 
dents of Illinois and Indiana a plentiful 
supply of pure water to which they are 
entitled. 

The HEW and the supporting data from 
the U.S. PHS and the other agencies is a con- 
scientious approach, long awaited. It recog- 
nizes the population and industrial factors 
and the complexity of the situation. It rec- 
ognizes also that the waters in question 
know no boundaries. 

This conference has very pointedly borne 
out that the facts here are very real and very 
dangerous and that we are on the very brink 
of destroying our lake forever. 

If we are to protect Lake Michigan, this 
God-given resource, which is ours to enjoy 
and not destroy, immediate steps must be 
taken to achieve this end, and so I would 
ask: 


1, That the Federal Government which 
called this conference following a 4-year 
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study, immediately take action to enforce 
compliance with antipollution controls un- 
der authority granted to the Department of 
Heaith, Education, and Welfare by Congress, 

2. That HEW “recommendations for cor- 
rective action needed” to be acted upon be- 
fore adjournment. The residents of this 
area have already waited too long, they are 
tired of surveys, studies, and conferences and 
want action now; not after all our water- 
fowl, fish, plant life, beaches, and, most im- 
portant of all, the source of our drinking 
water are lost to us forever. 

3. In addition to the HEW recommenda- 
tions, we should recognize that uniform 
standards setting up maximum limits of pol- 
lution are needed and must be established by 
Federal authority, including regulatory con- 
trols of sewage treatment plants to curtail 
the discharge of untreated sewage into Lake 
Michigan and our waterways. 

4. We realize that with all the means at 
our command, complete treatment is still in- 
sufficient; we have every right to expect the 
highest degree of secondary treatment of 
sewage, measuring up to such standards as 
the Federal Government may set forth for 
both private industry and public agencies. 

We have no other choice at this time. We 
must obtain action now and we must obtain 
it through Federal channels by enforcement 
through the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The HEW recommenda- 
tion that, “all waste be disinfected before 
discharge,” is personally a welcome one, be- 
cause it substantiates a second recommenda- 
tion made by me in a paper to the board of 
trustees of the Metropolitan Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Greater Chicago in 1952. The first 
was on the need for an industrial waste ordi- 
nance which I was glad to sign, as president, 
10 years later, in July 1962. 

President Johnson recently asked us all, 
“to for action and rebuild and re- 
claim the beauty we inherited.” 

As president of the metropolitan sanitary 
district, I will do everything within my 
power and use every means to make sure 
that we keep our lake water free of pollution. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us put aside 
petty differences and personal gain, and re- 
build and reclaim our waters for a more 
beautiful and more healthful tomorrow. 


A Congressman Looks at the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
social, moral, and esthetic development 
of our country has lagged far behind our 
advances in science, technology and other 
material endeavors. Democracy de- 
mands wisdom and vision in its citizens 
and we must foster and support a form 
of education designed to make men mas- 
ters of their technology and not its 
unthinking servants. 


I am pleased to see that at long last 
the administration has made definitive 
proposals with respect to the arts. I, 
along with many of my colleagues, have 
suggested a national foundation be es- 
tablished which would concentrate on the 
great branches of man’s scholarly, liter- 
ary, and artistic activity bringing them 
into balance with our eiforts in science 
and technology. 
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One of our colleagues, Representative 
Joun V. LINDSAY, of New York, has been 
a leader in this field. Together with 
Representative Frank THOMPSON, Mr. 
Linpsay succeeded in getting the Arts 
Council bill through the House last year. 
Recently he testified before both the 
Senate and House Committees on the 
subject of the Arts Foundation, and just 
recently, before President Johnson’s 
message on the arts, Mr. Lrypsay pub- 
lished an important article on this whole 
subject of the arts in the March 13 issue 
of the Saturday Review. 

I found this article both interesting 
and enlightening and I would encourage 
my colleagues in the House to read and 
enjoy it as I have. 

The article follows: 

A CONGRESSMAN LOOKS AT THE ARTS 


(By Jo V. IN sar, U.S. Representative, 
17th District, New York) 

Increasingly it seems to be an accepted 
fact that the arts, and especially the per- 
forming arts, are a “good thing” for the 
community and the country. Four years ago 
Congressman FrANK THOMPSON and I were 
defeated on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in our attempt to put through a 


generally 

feated on the grounds that the arts and their 
general condition Is no business of any goy- 
ernment. One Congressman de- 
nounced the bill as the opening wedge to- 
ward subsidy of poker 

Only 3 years later, however, in 1964, we put 
the National Arts Council bill through the 
House of Representatives by an astonishingly 
28 majority. It must also have surprised 

the administration, for it took the Presi- 
dent 6 months to appoint the Council. 

The Council's main job, of course, is to 
make a determination of where we go from 
here. What is the role of Government in the 
arts? Is it possible to create a national goal 
to which the country will aspire? If orga- 
nized society has an obligation to do some- 
thing about the health of its people, or their 
education, cannot the same be said of the 
country’s cultural resources? If the arts 
are one of the central elements of a good 
society and an important part of an indi- 
vidual's betterment, a source of strength to 
him, his family, and his community, is it 
not true that the health of the arts should 
be of concern to the elected and appointed 
representatives of that society? 

The subject is considered important today 

where it was not 4 years ago. Something 
has happened to the politicians since that 
first unsuccessful foray. I suspect that they 
have been from the housewives in 
their constituencies, who, happily, are be- 
ginning to become as excited about the con- 
dition of the local drama society as they are 
about the price of butter. More than 100 
bills have been introduced in this 89th Con- 
gress for the 3 of supplying a small 
measure of Federal financial support for the 
arts (unheard of), on a matching basis, to 
States and localities. 
At the recent congressional hearings on 
the subject all kinds of testimony was pre- 
sented in support of a Federal foundation on 
the arts; even Congressmen who would have 
left the floor in dismay 4 years ago were 
now declaring themselves in favor of it. 
Then, too, there has been a spate of State 
arts councils modeled after the pioneers in 
the field—New York, North Carolina, and 
Louisiana. 

Im stil wondering, however, exactly 
where we go from here. We are dealing with 
an area so highly and individual 
and (fortunately), so experi- 
mental (again fortunately), and sensitive, 
that one trends cautiously where Govern- 
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ment inyolvement is concerned. But 
granted the sensitive and personal nature of 
creativity, there are nevertheless some nasty 
unsolved problems of bricks and mortar and 
bollerplate that make creativity unmeces- 
sarily more difficult. In the performing arts 
especially, all kinds of problems of business 
and administration, taxes and real estate, 
wage scales and other union. requirements, 
foreign competition and costs in general are 
Involved. There is no reason why these prob- 
lems cannot be lessened, but any progress 
will require a very exact knowledge of the 
industry. 

I have discovered, in researching this sub- 
ject, that knowledge is hard to come by, that 
the discovery of facts and full information is 
most difficult. That is one of the several 
reasons that Iam excited by the new Rocke- 
feller panel report, The Performing Arts: 
Problems and Prospects. This was a blue- 
ribbon panel, sò good and so responsible that 
I could not mention some of its members 
without calamitous omission; let me only say 
that John D. Rockefeller III, who has given 
luster and strength to the performing arts in 
New York City, was its chairman. 

Fascinating stuff in this report. Did you 
know, for example, that in 1963, of the $10 
billion that was contributed by Americans 
to all charities, 78.6 percent was contributed 
by individuals, as opposed to 8.2 percent by 
foundations, 7.9 percent by wills and last 
testaments, and 5.3 percent by business cor- 
porations? I had begun to think that the 
foundations were the source of all nongov- 
ernmental beneficence in this area. Noth 
ing could be further from the truth,” con- 
cludes the panel. “For arts organizations to 
turn to foundations, large or small, in hope 
that their needs will be swiftly satisfied, 18 
almost certain to lead to disappointment.” 
Many of my constituents who have come to 
me for an introduction to a foundation, hop- 
ing for financial support for a worthy artistic 
endeavor, will sadly bear out the point. 

And did you know that of the $7.8 billion 
in individual contributions, more than 50 
percent comes from those with adjusted 
gross incomes below $10,000, and that those 
in the lower income brackets give higher 
proportions of their incomes than all tax- 
payers except those in the very high 
brackets? There have been some shifts in 
recent years that are interesting, too. For 
example, in the 5-year period from 1958 to 


- 1963, individual giving to charities increased 


by 39 percent, foundation giving by 62 per- 
cent, and bequests by 77 percent, while cor- 
porate contributions rose by only 2 percent, 
despite the fact that over the 5-year period 
corporate income before taxes increased by 
approximately one-third. 

The beneficiaries of these sums are just as 
important to one’s understanding as are the 
sources. In 1963 the $10 billion received 
from all sources, including the $7.8 billion 
from individuals, was distributed as follows: 
religion, 49 percent; education, 17 percent; 
welfare, 15 percent; health, 12 percent; paid 
into foundations, 4 percent; and all other, 
including civic and cultural, 3 percent. 

Lest anyone still think that we are in good 
shape, however, one need only take a look at 
a few other figures. The average salary in 
orchestras in the United States ranges from 
$2,000 to $9,000. Actor's Equity estimated 
in a survey taken for the years 1957-58 that 
of nearly 7,000 members of its association 
employed as performers, the average actor’s 
annual income approximated $2,000. Clearly, 
salaries have advanced since those years, but 
they remain indecently low. They are, 
however, still ahead of salaries in the dance, 
where it is estimated that $3,000 to 83,500 a 
year is the average income for a professional 
dancer (and he would be fortunate if this 
were steady from year to year). A prima 
ballerina can today hope for little more than 
$10,000 a year. The prodigious cost of the 
opera is well known. The outpouring of 
money for 1964-65 for the New York Metro- 
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politan Opera was over $9 million, and the 
end is not in sight. 

Cost is, of course, the continuing crisis 
for all of the performing arts. The theater 
is the only one that has survived as a com- 
mercial enterprise and has been thought 
capable of self-support, and yet about 75 
percent of all Broadway productions fall to 
make money, and Broadway's output has 
dwindled from an average of 142 productions 
per year during the thirties to a mere 63 In 
1963-64. No new theater has been built 
on Broadway since 1938. 

There is, of course, the cultural explosion 
that one hears is going on in the small towns 
of America. The Rockefeller Bros. panel 
report finds that it is real and good and 
healthy, but it concludes that the explosion 
is largely amateur. It needs professionalism 
and mansgement and money if there is to be 
n higher appreciation and a wider under- 
standing and enjoyment of the performing 
arts at their best. 

The Rockefeller Bros. panel makes the 
finding that one of the shortages has been 
Information itself. This report supplies a 
good deal of information that has been lack- 
ing and for that reason alone 1s worthy of 
wide notice, 

The final conclusion of the distinguished 
panelists is that even though so much new 
interest In the performing arts has been 
shown in America, it is surprising and shock- 
ing that the lag in artistic excellence and 
the commitment of our people to its better- 
ment remains so great. There are increas- 
ing initiatives by universities, communities, 
choral groups, and amateur undertakings, 
and there are great efforts by foundations 
and men and women of wonderful good will 
in every community who give of themselves 
and their resources for the construction of a 
local music, drama, or dance center. But 
still there is a colossal gap between what 
there is and what there should be. 

What can be done about it? The panelists 
find that the energy must come from every 
direction. Most especially it must come from 
private sources and private initiatives. And 
it must come from States and municipalities, 
which must do much more than they have 
been willing to do to date. Lastly, the Fed- 
eral Government has a limited but important 
role to play; this role will include financial 
giving, preferably on a matching basis, and 
tax relief. At all times, of course, the in- 
dependence of the arts, their freedom of 
choice and decision, must be maintained. 
And there is the rub. But it can be done; 
it’s been done elsewhere and there’s no rea- 
son why it can't be done here. 

With great increases in leisure time, and 
pressure on all sides to make room for an 
expanding population, it seems more impor- 
tant than ever to take a look at the needs 
of the inner man, his outward well-being 
having been generally accepted as a social 


It is almost trite to suggest that the mark 
of a civilization is the state of its culture, 
but unless the point is carefully understood 
there will be no advance. It seems beyond 
further doubt that society cannot ignore its 
cultural well-being any more than it can 
the condition of its health or education. 
Any course of conduct to the contrary is 
sheer folly and will show up as such by the 
example of other civilizations and countries, 
to our ultimate shock and loss. Therefore 
it is incumbent upon us to get on with the 
job; to beef up our municipal, State, and 
local are centers and advisory councils; to 
give proper national recognition by appropri- 
ate and additional national legislation; to 
strip away the tax, real estate, and other 
barriers that stand in the way of artistic 
growth; to advance our t laws and 
other protections for creative artists and au- 
thors; to encourage our schools and colleges 
to begin early and complete training in the 
performing arts; and to encourage and make 
possible the widest possible enjoyment of 
the performing arts in every community. 
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Future of Excise Tax Hazy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing legislation calling 
for the repeal of excise tax on communi- 
cation services. I am greatly disturbed 
by the continuance of this nuisance tax 
and its repeal is long overdue. 


In my congressional district alone 
more than $2,356,000 has been paid in 
communications excise tax. I am sure 
if my colleagues from both sides of the 
aisle were to look into the amount their 
constituents are paying out, their alarm 
would equal mine. The March 10 issue 
of Tele-Digest, the Pacific Telephone’s 
southern counties newsletter carries a 
Most interesting and revealing editorial 
which I include here for my colleagues 
review, 

FUTURE or EXCISE Tax Hazy 

While President Johnson in his budget 
message to Congress asked for a $1.75 biilion 
reduction in excise taxes—somewhat less 
than hes been anticipated—the outlook for 
excises on telephone service is still hazy. 

There is a good deal of speculation in 
Washington that Congress may authorize a 
substantially larger cut in excise taxes than 
recommended by President Johnson. Fi- 
nancial Writer Sylvia Porter has estimated it 
will be “closer to $4 billion.” The Wall Street 
Jornal reports: “Congress ls sure to want to 
make the cut bigger and the adminis- 
tration may put only token opposition as 
long ss the reduction doesn't threaten to go 
much beyond $2.5 billion.” 

Administration representatives have al- 
Teady given some indication of how they will 
react to larger reductions, if they are voted 
by Congress. Treasury Secretary Douglas 
Dillon told a news conference that a 65 
billion cut would have a definitely inflation- 
ary effect on the economy; however, a $2 bil- 
lion reduction would not, He declined to 
predict the effect of a $3 billion cut. 
TWENTY-SIX BILLS TO REPEAL COMMUNICATIONS 

EXCISE TAXES INTRODUCED 


Details have not been revealed on how ex- 
cise tax reductions would be distributed. 


However, there appears to be substantial - 


support for revision of the tax on telephone 
Services. By February 15 Congress had re- 
celved 26 bills calling for repeal of the tele- 
phone tax. The 2d, 10th, 12th, and 23d bills 
Were introduced by Hosmer, Republican; 
Smrrx, Republican; Teacve, Republican; and 
Retecke, Republican, respectively, all from 
California, 

Of course, bills are being Introduced urg- 
ing repeal or reduction of many other ex- 
Cises. Congress will be under heavy pres- 
Sure from the proponents of reduction as it 
allocates the dollar values of the cut among 
the dozens of items now subject to excise 
tax. Among the items now taxed are cos- 
metics, gasoline, automobiles, jewelry, lug- 
gage and handbags, tires, liquor, theater tick- 
ets, furs, tobacco and many household ap- 
Plinnces. 

TELEPHONE EXCISE TAXES WILI. EXCEED $1 

BILLION 


Many individuals and groups are particu- 
larly opposed to the Federal excise tax on 
telephone service, which the US. Treasury 
Department estimates will pass the $1 bil- 
lion mark in the current fiscal year. The 
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Bell System and such industry groups as the 
United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Railroad & 
Utility Commissioners, and Communications 
Workers of America, have emphasized to Con- 
gress that telephone service is the only house- 
hold necessity so taxed. 

Supporters of Its repeal have also stressed 
that the tax is discriminatory, bears most 
heavily on lower income groups, and restricts 
the use of telephone service. In addition, 
repeal would directly benefit telephone cus- 
tomers and the national economy. 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION DUE IN LATE MAY OR 

JUNE 


Telephone customers probably won't know 
how their tax situation will be affected until 
late May or early June. It doesn't look like- 
ly that the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will send a bill to the floor before that 
since drafting won't begin until the com- 
mittee finishes preparing the medicare legis- 
lation—probably in March. Action on the 
bill will probably be fairly swift since many 
of the excise taxes expire June 30. 


Robert H. Goddard: Pioneer to the Stars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, today has 
been proclaimed Robert Hutchings 
Goddard Day and it is with a deep sense 
of pride and satisfaction that I join 
with the President and my fellow coun- 
tryment in commenorating the historic 
achievements and contributions of this 
pioneering man of science. I am proud 
of Robert Hutchings Goddard, both as 
an American and a citizen of Massachu- 
setts. For it was at Clark University in 
Worcester, Mass., that Robert Goddard 
conducted his pioneering research and, 
indeed, built the first successful liquid 
fueled rocket motor in history. 

Dr. Goddard’s work has come to be 
widely known, as it inevitably would with 
men ever seeking new frontiers and new 
worlds to explore. But it was not always 
so. It is a curious fact that, while Amer- 
icans have pioneered so many of the 
fantastic inventions and developments 
which today we regard as commonplace, 
many of these American geniuses have 
labored in obscurity, poverty, and even 
ridicule during their most productive 
years. 

It is not to our credit that we, as 
Americans, failed to match the wisdom 
and vision of Robert Goddard. For, like 
the Wright brothers, Dr. Goddard found 
more receptive ears in Europe than in 
America. The Wrights took their fiying 
machine to France where it was hailed 
for the truly revolutionary device that it 
was, while Americans scoffed and called 
it a contraption and plaything. Robert 
Goddard's work found a parallel course 
among the Germans. The developments 
in rocktry by the Germans during the 
Hitler years and World War II provided 
a frightful lesson for us. 

It is regrettable that much of the rec- 
ognition due this great man was not 
forthcoming during his lifetime. It is 
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only since his untimely death in 1945 
that many Americans have even heard 
of him. This is no doubt due in large 
measure to the fact that it is only since 
his death that we have been able to grasp 
the universal significance of his discov- 
eries and achievements. For it is only 
within the last decade or so that men 
have begun truly to flex their fingers at 
the stars. We are to see ia 
the work of Dr. Robert Goddard the 
means to bring reality to the dreams of 
the ancients. 

It is fitting and proper that we com- 
memorate this man by setting aside a 
day in his name. I proudly join my 
countrymen in commemorating today, 
Tuesday, March 16; as Robert Hutchings 
Goddard Day. 

Last fall, a commemorative postage 
stamp was issued by the U.S, Post Office 
Department in honor of Dr. Goddard. 
During a special ceremony marking that 
event on the campus of Clark University 
in Worcester, on September 27, Post- 
master General John A. Gronouski de- 
livered a notable speech recalling some 
of the achievements of the space age pio- 
neer. I ask leave to include excerpts of 
Mr. Gronouski’s remarks at this point: 
ROBERT H. GODDARD: PIONEER TO THE STARS 

(By Hon. John A. Gronouski, Postmaster 

General, United States of America) 

It Is a pleasure to be present on the Clark 
University campus today to take part in this 
ceremony that honors Dr. Robert H. Goddard, 
the man who helped to lift mens’ eyes above 
the horizon. 

Our national heroes invariably are honored 
on our postage stamps—and properly so. 
Less frequently do we honor the quiet men 
of genius. So the Robert H. Goddard com- 
memorative stamp we are issuing is particu- 
larly gratifying to me. I hope this stamp will 
emphasize Dr. Goddard's place in history: 
Today every adventure in space springs from 
the 214 patents of rockets and rocket appa- 
ratus that were granted to Dr. Goddard be- 
ginning in 1914. These are the bases from 
which the space age evolved. 

In more contemporary „ the late 

President John F. Kennedy, in May 1961 an- 
nounced his decision to move the U.S., space 
program forward. He declared, “Control of 
space will be decided in the next decade, If 
the Soviets control space, they can control 
earth. We cannot run second in this vital 
race.” 
In the little more than 3 years since that 
fateful decision, the United States has com- 
pleted the Mercury program with six suc- 
cessful manned orbital flights, made the 
world's first successful Venus shot, launched 
the world's first nuclear-powered satellites, 
set up a private corporation to establish a 
communications satellite system, placed more 
than 100 payloads into earth orbit, attained 
the world’s weight-lifting record on a test 
shot, accomplished a photo survey of lunar 
topography. 

Just as in Robert Goddard's time, however, 
the critics question the value of space ex- 
ploration—and heap scorn on the lunar proj- 
ect. President Johnson has replied: “I do 
not believe that this generation of Americans 
is willing to resign itself to going to bed each 
night by the light of the Communist moon.” 

Here at Clark University you know the 
Goddard story—his birth in Worcester, Octo- 
ber 5, 1882; undergraduate studies at Worces- 
ter Polytechnic; a master's degree from 
Clark in 1910; his doctorate a year later. In 
1914, he joined the faculty, and in the physics 
building did his early work in conquering 


space. 
From his Aunt Effie’s farm on March 16, 
1926, Dr. Goddard launched the world's first 
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liquid-propellant rocket. It stood 10 feet 
high, and built up a speed of 60 miles an 
hour, and came back to earth 184 feet away. 
This historic event stands beside a great un- 
dertaking 23 years earlier when Orville Wright 
first coaxed an airplane into the skies above 
Kitty Hawk for 12 seconds. The Wright 
brothers reduced the size of the world; Dr. 
Goddard reduced the size of the universe. 

For his work, Dr. Goddard needed some 
wide open spaces, which he found in the de- 
sert near Roswell, N. Mex. His earlier experi- 
ments had been assisted by small grants from 
the Smithsonian Institution. Then the Gug- 
genheims came to his aid, the result of a 
recommendation by Charles A. Lindbergh, 
and he was able to devote full time to his 
experiments. But progress was interrupted 
by the depression, and Dr. Goddard had to 
close down shop at Roswell and return to 
Clark, 

He was back on the desert in 1934, and the 
culmination of his work there was a rocket 
that made an altitude shot of some 9,000 feet. 
This rocket contained almost all of the fea- 
tures later to appear in the German V-2 
rockets which rained on England. 

This remarkable man died August 10, 1945, 
at the age of 63. Honors and recognition 
came late to Dr. Robert H. Goddard. These 
range from a posthumous Congressional Gold 
Medal of Honor in 1960 to the decision of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency to 
name its new complex of buildings in Green- 
belt, Md., “The Goddard Space Center.” But 
even more eloquent and meaningful honors 
accrue to Dr. Goddard each day at Cape Ken- 
nedy, where the giant rockets point skyward— 
just as he knew they one day would. 


Farmers Would Change Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the Monday, March 8, issue of 
the Rockford Register-Republic con- 
tains an article based on a poll taken by 
Farm Journal, national farm magazine. 

I would hope that the administration 
will take note of these opinions by 
farmers rather than relying exclusively 
on some of the theorists in the U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture when they get 
ready to frame their recommendations 
with regard to current farm programs. 

The article follows: 

MAGAZINE POLLS AGRICULTURE: 
WOULD CHANGE PROGRAMS 

If the Nation’s farmers were given the 
choice of writing a farm program for the 
future, they would make some big changes. 

Most would scrap the present wheat, f 
grain, and dairy programs. On these they’d 
lower support prices; move away from pres- 
ent Government controls, and would use 
the open market to guide farm production 
more than present programs do. 

These are some of the suggested changes 
that come to light in a poll taken by Farm 
Journal, national farm magazine. Results 
are from a regionally balanced sample of 
5,000 returns from the first 25,000 replies, 

The poll was conducted as a backdrop to 
the current congressional consideration of a 
number of commodity farm programs which 
expire with next year's crop. 

Many voted against “more Government” in 


FARMERS 
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farm programs. Four of the questions gave 
them an opportunity to vote for considerably 
stronger Government programs. Yet only 3 
percent voted for compulsory compliance 
with feed grain programs; only 14 percent 
voted to give all dairymen a production base 
with direct Government payments for reduc- 
ing production below that base; only 18 per- 
cent voted for more direct Government pay- 
ments in general; and only 22 percent voted 
for quotas on poultry production. 

Where questions gave a choice of moving 
away from present programs to other choices, 
only 23 percent preferred the present wheat 
program; 26 percent the present direct pay- 
ment provisions; 28 percent, the present feed 
grain program; 30 percent, the present dairy 
program; 35 percent, the present program on 
reselling surplus farm stocks; and 35 per- 
cent preferred the present land retirement 


The most popular program for feed grains 
and dairy would be to lower supports to 90 
percent of the 3-year average market price; 
the most popular wheat program would drop 
supports to 90 percent of the world market 
price for wheat. 

More than 4 out of 10 (43 percent) would 
eliminate direct cash payments to farmers 
where the Government pays farmers for the 
difference between the market price and a 
Government support level. 

Surprisingly, votes by size showed that the 
largest farm operators were more content 
with present programs than smaller farmers 
who raise some of the commodities. Smaller 
operators were more in favor of reducing 
cotton and dairy price supports and more of 
the smaller growers voted to do away with all 
wheat programs. 

Poll results show that farmers would 
establish a fair practices law that would per- 
mit farmers to negotiate prices and contracts 
directly with processors—without fear of 
reprisal. 

Farmers are dissatisfied with the meat im- 
port agreements that the present political 
administration drew up with Australia and 
New Zealand last year. Farmers think that 
the terms were too liberal; and 85 percent 
voted to tighten meat import regulations. 

The question of State reapportionment 
brought an overwhelming 96 percent re- 
sponse in favor of permitting each State to 
determine for itself whether it would appor- 
tion its State legislature by population alone 
or whether it would apportion one house 
partly by area or other factors. 

HOW MIDWESTERN FARMERS BALLOTED 


Reapportionment: Let Court decision 
stand, 5 percent; let the States decide, 95 
percent. 

Land retirement: Present program, 39 per- 
cent: long-term retirement; 61 percent. 

Direct payments: More direct payments, 
21 percent; fewer direct payments, 13 per- 
cent; what we have now, 29 percent; none at 
all, 37 percent. 

CCC stock resale: Present 105 percent re- 
sale, 35 percent; raise to 115-125 percent, 65 
percent. 

Fair practices: Get a law passed, 67 per- 
cent; no law needed, 33 percent. 

Meat imports: Present import rules, 14 
percent; tighten import rules, 83 percent; 
drop all regulations, 3 percent. 

Wheat: Extend present law (a), 28 per- 
cent; 90 percent of world price (b), 40 per- 
cent; no program at all (c), 32 percent. 

Feed grains: Present program (a), 35 per- 
cent; compulsory compliance (b), 3 percent; 
90 percent 3-year market price (c), 35 per- 
cent; no program at all (d), 27 percent, 

Poultry: Quotas on farm output, 17 per- 
cent; quotas on eggs set, 11 percent; no pro- 
gram at all, 72 percent. 

Dairy: Present program (a), 32 percent; 
Federal order bases (b), 8 percent; everyone 
& base (c), 17 percent; 90 percent 3-year mar- 
ket price (d), 43 percent. 
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HOW FARMERS VOTED 


Here's how some 5,000 farmers voted in a 
magazine poll to determine their stand on 
such issues as crop supports and reappor- 
tionment. 

State reapportionment: Allow Supreme 
Court decision to stand; this would reappor- 
tion both houses of State legislatures on the 
basis of equal population, 4 percent; get a 
constitutional amendment letting each State 
decide for itself whether to apportion one 
house on population; and the other house 
partially by area or other factors, as now, 
98 percent. 

Land retirement: Keep present program 
of paying to divert acreage from wheat, feed 
grain, and cotton allotments and bases each 
year, and allow conservation reserve to ex- 
pire, 35 percent; offer long-term land retire- 
ment payments to retire large amounts of 
crop land nationally; rely less on crop bases 
and allotments, 65 percent. 

Direct payments: (With direct payments 
market prices seek their own level and the 
Government pays the difference between the 
market and a certain support level as a direct 
Government cash payment to farmers): Do 
you want more direct payment plans? 18 
percent; fewer direct payment plans? 13 per- 
cent; about what we have now, 26 percent; 
none at all, 43 percent. 

CCC stock resale: Allow resale of CCC 
stocks on the market at present 105 percent 
of loan level plus charges for cotton, 
wheat, and grain, 35 percent; raise CCC re- 
sale level to 115 to 125 percent of loan level 
plus carrying charges, 65 percent. 

Fair practices: Pass a “fair practice” law 
protecting farmers from retaliation from 
processors—euch as being cut off contract 
markets for joining a bargaining group, 70 
percent; no law needed, 30 percent. 

Meat imports: Keep present meat Import 
regulations, 12 percent; tighten meat import 
regulations, 85 percent; drop all meat import 
regulations, 3 percent. 

Wheat: Extend present law, keep allot- 
ments; pay cash on certificates as now, 23 
percent, 39 percent support prices at 90 per- 
cent of world market price, drop allotments; 
use a land retirement program with rental 
payments to retire acres no program at all 
38 percent; 

Feed grains: Extend present program with 
present loan and support levels, and cash 
payments 28 percent; make compliance with 
feed grain program compulsory, with penal- 
ties for overplanting 3 percent; set supports 
at 90 percent of the average 3-year market 
price; eliminate base acreages; use a land 
retirement program with rental payments to 
retire excess acres 34 percent; no program st 
all 35 percent. 

Poultry: Set quotas on broiler and turkey 
farm production through market orders 14 
percent; set quotas on the number of broiler 
and turkey eggs that can be set 8 percent; no 
program at all 78 percent. 

Dairy: Keep present program of price sup- 
port purchases at 75 to 90 percent of parity 30 
percent; give Federal order dairymen a base 
on which class I prices will be paid—even 
though they may cut class II production 10 
percent; give all dairymen a base; make direct 
Government cash payments for cutting pro- 
duction below that base 14 percent; set sup- 
ports at 90 percent of the 3-year average mar- 
ket price; no bases or quotas 46 percent. 

Tobacco: Keep present program of price 
supports with Government setting the allot- 
ment 64 percent; start acreage-poundage 
controls 36 percent. 

Cotton: Extend present program with 
domestic allotments, present supports, direct 
payments, 50 percent; lower supports 1 cent 
per year for the next 2 years, then set 
supports at 90 percent of the average market 
price; lower mill subsidies, 50 percent. 
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How farmers voted by size 
[Letters refer to chart above) 


Miguel A. Tellez,, Artist of the Southwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15,1965 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the foremost artists of Texas and the 
Southwest is Miguel A. Tellez, a native 
of my hometown, San Antonio, Tex. His 
commercial and fine art talents have 
been known for several years in San 
Antonio, where Mr. Tellez conducts a 
Successful business, and throughout the 
rest of the State of Texas as well as 
Arizona, New Mexico, and California, 
where he has exhibited his paintings. 
He has also received national attention 
through stories about him in magazines 
and other publications. One of these, 
Signs of the Times, carried a feature 
Story on Mr. Tellez describing his activi- 
ties in its May 1964 issue. With unani- 


Times, entitled “Signman and Portrait 
Painter“: 
SIGNMAW AND PORTRAIT PAINTER 


Among sign people who have developed 
their pictorial talents into the field of por- 


How did he first get into the sign business 
and also get involved in portrait painting? 
His father, Jose Leon Tellez, was a popular 
= art painter who traveled extensively in 


Maintain. To help out young men who were 
having such difficulties, the Federal Govern- 
ment had established the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, and it was with the CCO that the 
aspiring signman and artist found an oppor- 
tunity to develop his talents. His lettering, 
sign painting, sketching and pictorial abilities 
Were utilized in his work with the CCC camps 
of the area, 

In 1951 he established Tellez Signs, featur- 


together with Bruce A. Kissinger was chosen 
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as one of the “Trucks of the Month” of the 
February 1964, issue of Signs of the Times 
(p. 89). 

He has done design work for some national 
sales firms which manufacture stationery for 
colleges and universities across the country 
and for the Army, Air Force, and Navy post 
exchanges. All of this is especially designed 
for the branch of service, university or col- 
lege, etc. Also, he has designed some phono- 
graph record album covers and has done 
design work for the Columbia Bowling Ball 
Co. 


Through the years that he has been mak- 
ing his living through his signwork and de- 
signing, he has been developing his fine art 
talents as a recreational sideline. He has 
exhibited his paintings at major exhibitions 
in Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, and Califor- 
nia. He is a member of the Artist and De- 
signers Society of San Antonio. 

One of his most recent activities has been 
a series of portraits and illustrations sig- 
nificant in the life of the late President John 
F. Kennedy. Ten of these, a velvet, and 
nine charcoal sketches on halftone paper, 
have been reproduced in black and white 
offset printing in “The John F. Kennedy 
Historical Scrapbook” (copyright 1964), 
which he and some associates of Hen- 
derson-Bain-Tellez Enterprises have produce 
and are distributing. 


Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Programs—Part 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
US. farmer faces the future, he 
must know that his livelihood and his 
family’s depends on increasing the 
productiveness of his farm to the fullest 
extent possible. And from all indica- 
tions, he will find this not only possible 
but profitable. 

The increases in production and effi- 
ciency in the use of farm products 
which have contributed te our farm 
problems of the past have by no means 
reached their ultimate. Reports indi- 
cate that the rapid expansion of the fer- 
tilizer industry which has marked the 
immediate past will continue and inten- 
sify in the foreseeable future. This will 
be true because the farmers in the Mid- 
west have not nearly reached the point 
of diminishing returns in the use of fer- 
tilizers, and other techniques of produc- 
tion will continue to improve. 

If, as is entirely possible, farmers in 
the corn-producing areas increased their 
use of fertilizer by two-thirds, they 
would probably increase their output by 
one-third. An increase of this percent- 
age in the production of corn could be 
done with a cost of from 40 to 70 cents 
a bushel, which is well below present 
prices. 

The breeding of better varieties of 
corn and other grains will continue to 
improve as will tilling techniques, irriga- 
tion practices, and farm equipment 
design. 

It is estimated that, without further 
reductions in corn acreage, production 
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could increase by 30 percent in the next 
5 to 10 years. The potential for increas- 
ing the amounts of harvested grains 
other than corn are of smaller, but still 
significant, magnitudes. 

Should the restrictions on corn acre- 
age be lifted, it would be possible to 
increase production by 60 percent in the 
next decade with average fertilizer costs 
of less than 70 cents a bushel. The total 
production of feed grains without acre- 
age limitations at all could be increased 
by 50 percent. 

I believe these facts further point up 
the necessity now, and in the future, for 
sound agricultural programs. We have 
not yet reached the end of the road in 
our farm problem. 


Who Can Pass Stiff Alabama Voting Test? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, we all 
have been appalled by the recent inci- 
dents of brutality and murder in the 
State of Alabama which have occurred 
as Negro Americans in that State at- 
tempt to exercise their constitutional 
right to vote. We have seen pictures 
and read accounts of how these citizens 
have been halted on the streets and 
beaten down as they try to reach the 
courthouse to register to vote. 

Equally shocking and unjust is the ob- 
stacle they face once they get there, for 
the State of Alabama imposes a voting 
test which even students of government 
have difficulty passing. A provocative 
comment on this outrageous test ap- 
peared on the editorial pages of one of 
the very fine newspapers in my district, 
the San Fernando Valley Sun, on Febru- 
ary 25, 1965. A copy of that editorial 
follows: 

Wao Can Pass STIFF ALABAMA VoTING Test? 

How many votes must a person receive in 
order to become President if the election is 
decided by the U.S. House of Representa- 


tives? 

Congress passes laws regulating cases 
which are included in those over which the 
United States has * * * jurisdiction. 

The Constitution limits the size of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia * . 

An appropriate title for this essay on the 
rights of man might properly be called “How 
to disenfranchise 99 percent of the voters of 
the United States.” 

The above questions are no joke, neither in 
conception nor in their Machiavellian appli- 
cation. They are samples of questions asked 
prospective voters in Alabama by registrars, 
whose use of the test is so deviously suc- 
cessful that an estimated 96 percent of eligi- 
ble Negro voters in that Southern State are 
denied a basic right of American citizenship. 

The evil beauty of the test is that not all 
of the questions are as obscure as those men- 
tioned. Southern thoroughness dictates that 
a few easy ones be thrown in the hopper, so 
that the white voters can pass the test. 


‘Which questions and how many to ask a 


citizen is left to the discretion of the registrar. 
Assuming that the test were applied 
equally to all citizens, how many Alabamans, 
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or Californians for that matter, could pass 
it? Not very many, according to an experi- 
ment conducted by an authority on consti- 
tutional law. 

Michael Lofchie, assistant professor of po- 
litical science at UCLA, gave the 68-question 
exercise to 36 upper division and graduate 
political science students. Each of the three 
highest scorers missed 16—16 reasons for 
denial of voting by the State of Alabama. 


Computerized Typewriter Leads Schizoid 
Children Toward Normal Life by Help- 
ing Them To Read 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN BRAD EMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
ord an article from the March 12, 1965, 
issue of the New York Times which de- 
scribes a remarkable computerized type- 
writer which has been used to improve 
the condition of a number of children 
who have suffered from an extremely 
severe form of childhood schizophrenia. 

The article follows: 

COMPUTERIZED TYPEWRITER Leaps Schraom 
CHILDREN Toward NORMAL LIFE BY HELPING 
THEM To READ 

(By Ronald Sullivan) 

Coorrrnstown, March 10.—A computerized 
typewriter has been credited with remarkable 
success at a hospital here in radically im- 
proving the condition of several children suf- 
fering an extremely severe form of childhood 
schizophrenia. 

No one has fully explained or accounted for 
the change in the children's condition. No 
one ever mentions the word cure. Nor does 
anyone say that a machine has succeeded 
where psychiatry apparently has not. 

All that is said is that one of the children, 
who was on his way to a State mental Institu- 
tion, is now going to public school after hav- 
ing been given up as a hopeless case 1 year 
ago. Several other children have shown simi- 
lar progress. 

' What has particularly amazed a number of 

psychiatrists is that the children's Improve- 

ment occurred without psychotherapy; only 
the machine was involved. 


MACHINE ALMOST HUMAN 


It is almost as much human as it is ma- 
chine. It talks, it listens, it responds to be- 
ing touched, it makes pictures or charts, it 
comments and explains, it gives information 
and can be set up to do all this in any order. 

In short, the machine attempts to combine 
in a sort of science-fiction instrument all 
the best of two worlds—-human and machine. 
It is called an Edison Responsive Environ- 
ment Learning Systom. It is an extremely 

“talking” typewriter (a cross 
between an analog, and digital computer) 
that can teach children how to read and 
write, 


The instrument has been used successfully 
in teaching 5-year-old kindergarten children 
how to read after only 30 hours at the type- 
writer over a 5-month period, without any 
formal instruction from teachers. 

HOW IT WORKS 

The computerized typewriter allows its 
user to explore freely. It has infinite pa- 
tience. There are no punishments when a 
wrong key is punched. There is no compe- 
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tition. It has inflexible logic. It never var- 
ies. It never, never makes a mistake. 

The machine consists of a computer about 
the size of a small, upright piano with a type- 
writer keyboard in front. It has a speaker 
and a frame above the typewriter for printed 
matter. 

The first thing a chiki does is press one of 
the standard typewriter keys. This prints the 
character in large type. At the same time, a 
soft voice automatically identifies it through 
the speaker. 

The computer can be programed vocally 
and visually, or both together. When a letter 
is selected by a recorded voice, all the remain- 
ing keys are locked. The machine waits in- 
definitely while the child punches away until 
the right key is hit before it calls automat- 
ically for the next one. 

Then letters lead to words and words to 
sentences. Sentences lead to stories. 


IN RURAL HOSPITAL 


The machine was conceived by Dr. Omar 
Khayyam Moore, a behavioral scientist and 
a professor of psychology at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, and developed by Richard Kobler of 
the Thomas A. Edison Laboratory, West 
Orange, N.J. 

It was installed here inside a soundproof 
booth at the Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital, 
long considered one of the best rural hospi- 
tals in the country. 

The two persons who are responsible for 
getting it here are two staff members, Dr. 
T. Campbell Goodwin, head of pediatrics, 
and his wife, Mary, who also is a pediatrician. 

A number of the children who have used 
the machine since it was installed a year ago 
have been diagnosed as suffering from au- 
tism, à baffling and distressing form of child- 
hood schizophrenia that thus far has defied 
any kind of psychiatric treatment. There is 
no known cause or cure. 

Autism is generally described as a severe 
emotional disturbance marked by such pro- 
nounced symptoms as profound withdrawal, 
mutism, strange language behavior, uncon- 
trolled weeping and rage, violent tantrums, 
wild fear, trancelike fixations of inanimate 
objects, animallike behavior and several 
patterns associated with mental retardation. 

Dr. Goodwin is a handsome woman, 

who, with her husband, has been fighting for 
nearly 20 to improve rural treatment 
facilities for handicapped and retarded chil- 
dren, 
Although she believes that what has hap- 
pened to the autistic children has been 
extraordinary, she ls extremely wary of draw- 
ing any medical or psychological conclusions 
from her success, 

With the winter hills south of Otsego Lake 
behind her, she said the other day: “All I 
can tell is what I have seen. We're not sure 
what has happened. We have a vague idea, 
a guess. We do know what these children 
were like when they began coming here last 
year. We do know what they are like now. 
The important thing is that this be followed 
up.” 

Dr. Goodwin has been specializing in re- 
medial reading and therapy for handicapped 
children in a special wing developed in the 
rear of Bassett Hall, a large, Tudor building 
near the hospital that used to be a nurses’ 
home. 

She first learned of Dr. Moore's work with 
the machine in 1961 when he was on the 
faculty of Yale University. At Hamden Hall 
Day School near New Haven, Dr. Moore dem- 
onstrated that very young children, when 
placed in a “responsive environment," were 
capable of extraordinary degrees of reasoning. 

AVOIDS MISTAKES 


Many times, this capacity seems to break 
down in adult communication with a small 
child. Thus, Dr. Moore conceived of a 
machine and an environment that could not 
make the mistakes adults did when dealing 
with children. 

With her husband's encouragement and 
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with funds made available by the hospitals, 
Dr. Goodwin purchased a machine for 
$30,000 a year ago February. She reasoned 
that if it helped bright children, it might 
very well help handicapped and retarded 
children, too. 

But she also had another idea. She had 
noted that one symptom of autistic children 
is a highly abnormal preoccupation with in- 
animate objects, particularly with anything 
mechanical. She thought that this pre- 
occupation might be exploited with a 
machine, 

The first autistic child to use the machine 
was a highly unmanageable, 6-year-old boy 
who had never communicated with anyone, 
including his family. 

He was frightened, unkempt, wild, and 
occasionally vicious. He was so disturbed 
that several psychiatrists had given up any. 
hope for him and advised that he be sent to 
a State mental hospital. 

The boy had never spoken to anyone and 
he never had been to school. Nevertheless, 
when Dr. Goodwin placed him inside the 
small room with the typewriter last May, he 
gingerly approached it and began to peck out 
a Jumble of commercial brand names adver- 
tised on television. 

He has since used the typewriter nearly 
three times a week. Gradually he has begun 
to respond. Robert D. Seaver, a former 
teacher with five children of hig own and 
who now works with Dr. Goodwin, said: 

“The boy sees me now. He never did be- 
fore. He responds to me, He responds to 
others. We know he is far from cured. But 
his parents are now in terms of 
school for him instead of custodial care by 
the State.” 

Mr. Seaver described another boy who was 
6 years old like the first and who likewise 
was diagriosed as autistic. He had been re- 
moved from kindergarten because he had 
become a menace to himself and to other 
children, He was extremely disturbed and 
his condition was getting worse when he be- 
gan using the machine. 

Now, after nearly a year with the type- 
writer, he is back in school. 

A BOY'S PROGRESS 


Another boy who was nine could only 
make infantile sounds when he began 
punching out gibberish on the machine last 
April. Now he can read sentences. He 
speaks, plays, and continues to make prog- 
ress. He had been considered a virtually 
hopeless case. 

A small group of boys were taken from a 
State mental institution last summer and 
began using their arms, elbows, and noses 
on the machine. They were considered rep- 
resentative of the most severely disturbed in 
their institutions. 


One was a 14-year-old who had not spoken 
since he was 3 or 4 years old. Despite in- 
tensive psychiatric care and extensive psy- 
chotherapy, he had deteriorated to the point 
of being catatonic. 

By last November, the boy had begun to 
initiate simple activities, express himself 
vocally where he had only made infantile 
expressions before. He can now pronounce 
and write his name. 

Other children made similar advances. 

All the while, Dr. Goodwin and her staff 
became tantalized with the progress they saw 
even though they could not explain it, They 
guardedly and tentatively attribute it to the 
fact that the machine has removed the hu- 
man factor in communications. 


UNLOCKING THE MIND 


Dr. Campbell Goodwin speculates that the 
machine was able to bring the autistic chil- 
dren to respond because It eliminated hu- 
mans as communication factors. Once the 
children were able to communicate, some- 
thing seemed to unlock in their minds, ap- 
parently enabling them to carry out further, 
normal mental activities that had eluded 
them earlier. 
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The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, a 
promising young man from my district 
won the VFW Voice of Democracy con- 
test in the State of Mississippi. 

It is a pleasure to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the winning speech 
of Lonnie Paul LeBlanc of Jackson, a 
student at St. Joseph High School. It 
follows: 

THe CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 

(By Lonnie Paul LeBlanc, Jackson, Miss.) 

Adlai Stevenson once said that no govern- 
ment can be stronger, more inflexibly com- 
mitted, or wiser than its people. We are the 
people, you and I; and we must be strong, 
wige, and committed if our country is to sur- 
vive. Neither the city nor the world can be 
strong if we are not. Mr. Stevenson spoke 
of the role of the individual, He spoke not 
of the goal of government but of the chal- 
lenge of citizenship. 

Civic challenge is something that con- 
fronts each of us during our lives. It may 
come as a campaign to have the leaves re- 
moved from Maple Street, or it may arise as 
& controyersy over a proposed $20 million air 
terminal. Whatever the challenge, we must 
face it squarely without flinching. We must 
face it as men, not half-men whom society 
casts aside. We cannot habitually grumble 
in our beards, when with a little positive 
action we could correct problems we feel 
exist. 

Each of us, it seems, is the best dinner 
table politician in the neighborhood. The 
local barber and his customer find the solu- 
tion to a current world crisis, yet neither of 
these men will take the time to head a cam- 
paign to halt pollution of the local reservoir. 
A community may lack water hydrants for 
emergency use; but instead of bringing this 
to the attention of the city officials, the citi- 
zens argue with one another as to who will 
do what in case of fire. 

We detest nuclear war, yet we dare our 
Government to negotiate peace with anyone. 
We ask, “Why is that crooked politician hold- 
ing office?" but we don't have enough in- 
itiative to vote the scoundrel out and put a 
man of integrity in his place. 

Shall we continue to whimper and pout 
in our little cell of egotism, or will we stand 
and be counted among those willing to help 
better ourselves and our world community? 
When we fall to stand firm and speak out for 
Tight against wrong, we show our weakness. 
If we are aware of the problem but never 
concerned with it, if we fail to call the shots 
to rectify it, then we prove how dormant the 
Seed of citizenship lies within us. 

This is our challenge: to become aware of 
and concerned with our society; as Adlal 
Stevenson puts it—to be strong, wise, and 
committed. Since we have the power to 
think, to reason, and to improve ourselves, 
we have an advantage, a superiority over all 
God's creatures. f 

That 12-year-old who assembles model alr- 
craft may one day pilot a rocket to Mars. Or 
that young freshman who delights in his 
Study of civics, may help bring prosperity to 
underdeveloped nations of the world. Tes, 
the advantages are there for all of us, but 
they will never benefit us if we do not exer- 
cise the privilege of using them. 

And we do have a right to use these privi- 
leges. Every individual possesses an in- 
herent dignity. This personal dignity has 
been acknowledged by civic-minded men 
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throughout the ages of history, men who 
fought to preserve that dignity and thereby 
maintain man’s unalienable rights. Our 
rights as men, however, will only exist as 
long as we profit by our advantages. If our 
positive action falters in a given situation, if 
our rights become commonplace to us, to the 
point where we ignore them, then we have 
already begun the journey down the short 
road to decay and finally extinction. 

Our first duty then is to become conscious 
of and concerned with these rights so as to 
improve ourselves, for then only can we hope 
to become aware of and concerned with the 
improvement of others in society. I must 
respect myself. Once I have gained respect 
of myself, I can respect my family, my fellow 
man, and my country. 

What is civic challenge? To accept one’s 
duties, thereby maintaining the inherent 
dignity of society and the self-determination 
of the whole world. To use the advantages, 
to exercise the rights—in the words of the 
late John F, Kennedy, to ask not what our 
country can do for us but to ask what we can 
do for our country. This is the real challenge 
of citizenship. 


Clean Air Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial broadcast by sta- 
tion WINS in New York on February 16 
and 17, 1965. 

It is hoped that this disgraceful and 
dangerous situation can be dealt with 
constructively by New York City’s ad- 
ministration in the near future. 

The editorial follows: 

CLEAN Am CAMPAIGN 
(By Joel Chaseman, WINS general manager) 


New York City dwellers made 5,000 more 
complaints about dirty alr in 1964 than they 
did in 1963. Alr Pollution Control Commis- 
sioner Arthur J. Benline says this means 
we are aware of the city’s dirty air, but still 
have not gotten excited enough to do any- 
thing about it. 

The commissioner warns that, until the 
city puts up money for enough field Inspec- 
tors and additional dirty air testing equip- 
ment, the air New Yorkers breathe may get 
worse before it gets better. 

Can you imagine what 60 tons of soot looks 
like? Every month last year 60 tons of soot 
fell on the average square mile of New York 
City * * + 60 tons per square mile per 
month. No expert knows what kind of last- 
ing harm this does to the human body, espe- 
cially young, growing ones. 

We at WINS continue to be seriously con- 
cerned with this menace, and we shall con- 
tinue to recommend ways to deal with it. 
In addition, beginning this week, we will 
broadcast the official Air Pollution Control 
Index five times each day so you will know 
just how dirty the air is on any given day. 

We hope this helps you judge for yourself 
the problem faced by Commissioner Ben- 
line and his inspectors, The polluted, filthy 
air over New York last year dropped an aver- 
age of 60 tons of soot every month on every 
square mile of the city—eight times the 
weight of an average family—every day of 
the year. It takes money, men, and material 
to end this deadly rain. Only with your 
help will the job be done. 

Thank you. 
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The Need for Voting Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


or Iowa. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, the 
right of a citizen to vote, when qualified, 
lies at the very heart and core of all 
civil rights issues. Honest, intelligent 
American citizens may, and frequently 
do, disagree on the extent to which leg- 
islation should affect property rights 
while providing equality of opportunity, 
But there should be no disagreement 
concerning the right of every qualified 
American citizen to vote. 

Recent events in Selma, Ala., show 
clearly that as long as one segment of 
our population is constantly denied 
their constitutional right to vote, racial 
strife in this Nation will continue. 

The i5th amendment, which was 
adopted in 1870, provides that the right 
of American citizens to vote shall not be 
abridged by any State because of race or 
color. It further states that Congress 
shall have the power to enforce this pro- 
vision “by appropriate legislation.” 

We now have the opportunity to re- 
move the fundamental cause of the civil 
rights conflict. That cause is denying 
qualified citizens the right to vote, which 
is a basic civil right in any democracy. 

Once all Americans, Negro and white, 
are assured of this right, the way will be 
open to a peaceful and orderly resolution 
of the civil rights issue. When the bal- 
lot box is open to everyone, grievances 
can be registered there. 

I think the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans realize the necessity for voting 
rights legislation. In this connection, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
my fellow Members a recent editorial 
from the Centerville Iowegian of Cen- 
terville, Iowa. The editorial wisely warns 
against extremism in a highly emotional 
situation and, in the days and weeks 
ahead, I hope all Americans will remem- 
ber the need for moderation and 
restraint. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the editorial: 

Necro RIGHTS 

No true-blooded American can approve of 
Governor Wallace, of Alabama, and his 
stro: tactics. The Selma beatings are 
neither American nor just. 

The Negro citizen ts entitled to vote, and 
eventually, he will win that right. It may 
be a long, tedious, and occasionally bloody 
road but it is an inherent citizenship right. 

The Negro is in a revolutionary upheaval 
in this country. He feels oppressed and is 
desperately searching for his freedom and 
full rights. 

The big danger, of course, is that in a 
period of unrest like this the hotheads take 
charge. That is often the case. The hot- 
heads may not accomplish much, but a lot 
of unpleasant violence can result. 

We like the approach taken by Dr. Martin 
Luther King. He is persistent. To a point 
he is unyielding. He has a certain firmness, 
yet he avoids violence and ill-considered 
actions. 

In the end the Negro will gain his rights 
if for no other reason than right is on his 
side. 
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Improving the Nation’s Balance of 
Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, the Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Co., which originated 
in San Leandro, Calif., and has its cor- 
porate offices there, has made a substan- 
tial contribution to the economy of this 
country by causing a flow of gold into the 
United States. 

I am very happy to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of a re- 
lease made by President William Blackie, 
of Caterpillar, which shows what this 
contribution has been and demonstrates 
Caterpillar’s cooperation with President 
Johnson in stemming the outflow of gold 
from this country: 

IMPROVING THE NATION’S BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. contributed $373 
million to the flow of International payments 
into the United States in 1964, President 
William Blackie said today. 

The company will exert every effort to 
cooperate with President Johnson in his 
goal of improving the Nation's balance of 
payments in 1965, he said. 

Mr. Blackie reported that Caterpillar's net 
contribution toward a favorable balance of 
payments for the 10 years 1955-64, was $2.6 
billion. He said the company’s contribution 
will continue to increase as its exports in- 
crease, and as its foreign investments mature 
and become more profitable. 

The complete statement follows: 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. is cooperating with 
the Federal Government in its request for 
voluntary cooperation from industrial firms 
that have substantial investments abroad or 
that export large amounts of product from 
the United States. 

In this effort, the Government seeks to 
have such firms improve their net con- 
tributions to a more favorable balance of 


yments. ‘ 
terpillar already is one of the Nation's 
net contributors to this cause. For 
years 1955-64, its net contribution 
flow of international payments into 
ted States was $2.6 billion. For 1964 
„Its net contribution was $373 million. 
Caterpillar’s contribution will continue to 
increase as the parent company’s exports 
increase and as its foreign investments ma- 
ture and become more profitable. 
Caterpillar’s foreign manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries obtain from its U.S. plants sub- 
stantial amounts of components for assembly 
into machines and engines produced abroad. 
As a result, these foreign investments con- 
tribute materially and directly to an increase 
in exports from the United States. 
Furthermore, its exports of finished ma- 
chines and parts have increased to those 
countries in which Caterpillar has made in- 
vestments, None of the subsidiary com- 
panies manufactures the complete line of 
Caterpillar products but they actively pro- 
mote the sale of the complete line and their 
presence within the host countries has pro- 
duced important increases in exports of U.S.- 
manufactured products to those countries. 
Despite the very substantial contribution 
already being made by Caterpillar toward 
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improvement of the balance of payments, tt 
is finding new ways to help the U.S. Govern- 
ment solve one of its most serious problems. 
For 1965, the company will exert every 
effort to meet the President's goal of an 
increase of about 20 percent in its net con- 
tribution—the excess of exports, dividends, 
and license fees oyer such oversea invest- 
ment as may be required to preserve and 
expand a fully competitive position. 


An Equal Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the House of Representatives today 
considers legislation relating to equal 
representation, I include a recent edi- 
torial on this vital matter in the RECORD: 

From the Palm Beach (Fla.) Post, 
Mar. 3, 1965] 


AN Equa Voice 


The consciences of some legislators—both 
State and national—come alive only when 
stimulated by court orders. 

Under this stimulus, the U.S. House Ju- 
diciary Committee last week approved a bill 
that would require congressional districts to 
be equal in population, compact, and com- 
posed of contiguous territory, 

It is proposed that no congressional dis- 
trict in any State be allowed to have a pop- 
ulation varying more than 12.5 percent from 
the average population of all the districts in 
the State. 

The bill is aimed at States with fantastic- 
ally-shaped, gerrymandered ditericts; and 
those which have wide variations in district 
populations, thus giving extra weight to some 
votes, usually in rural areas. 

Florida is one of the latter—one of the 
worst of the latter, in fact. 

If States were actually limited to a varia- 
tion of 12.5 percent from average in their 
U.S. House districts, the current districts of 
35 States would be illegal. 

Florida is one of four States in the Union 
having more than a 60-percent variation— 
the Sixth District, of which Palm Beach 
County is a part, varies by 60.3 percent. 
This district has more than twice the popu- 
lation of the Ninth District in north Florida. 

It was the 1961 legislature which perpe- 
trated this political mayhem on Florida, It 
was argued by proponents that “popula- 
tion certainly is a factor in redistricting, but 
it is not the only factor. Other factors in- 
clude the number of governmental units such 
as county commissions and the number of 
mien with which the Congressman has to 
deal.“ 

The argument does not hold water. Con- 
gressional seats are allocated to the States 
strictly on the basis of population, and there 
is no reason other than political expediency 
why they should not be allocated within the 
States on the same basis. 7 

Basic theory is that every citizen shall have 
an equal voice in his government, This is an 
ideal never completely achieved, but it could 
be nearly so if an honest effort were made. 

House bill 970, which would make fair 
representation in Congress a legal require- 
a should be passed and strictly en- 
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Accompliskments of the United States 
Information Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, too 
often the work of individuals or orga- 
nizations becomes known to the public 
only when there is criticism of that work. 
Reports of solid, professional accom- 
plishment would appear, unfortunately, 
to be less newsworthy than the oc- 
casional mistake, For that reason, I was 
particularly pleased to note that a Miami 
Herald editorial of Saturday, March 6, 
took the time and space to praise the 
accomplishments of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

Iam also pleased about my hometown 
newspaper's findings since they confirm 
my judgment of that Agency’s work. 
During the past few years the Subcom- 
mittee on International Organizations 
and Movements, of which I am honored 
to be the Chairman, has conducted hear- 
ings and research into the ideological 
and psychological aspects of this Na- 
tion's formulation and execution of for- 
eign policy. While there is much more 
our country should be doing in this area, 
I have been continually impressed with 
the caliber and impact of USIA’s work. 

On March 4, the widely read and re- 
spected international daily, the Christian 
Science Monitor, carried a story on 
USIA’s impact in various parts of the 
world. A survey conducted by the Moni- 
tor found this organization to be more 
effective than is generally known. 

I commend to my colleagues the Miami 
Herald editorial and the Christian 
Science Monitor story on USIA, which 
follow: 

[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Mar. 6, 1965] 
FYI, rue USIA Is OK 

Indonesia's message to Washington finally 

got through. And so the United States will 
close its libraries and reading rooms there 
and halt the activities of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service. 
It is hoped, although it is not assumed, 
that the pipeline of foreign ald will be cut 
off as promptly. If the Sukarno dictatorship 
wants neither our information nor our dol- 
lars, let it wend its way to whatever Red hell 
it wishes. 

Due historic note ought to be taken, how- 
ever, of the circumstances. It is to the credit 


of the USIS (known at home as the USIA—A 


for Agency) rather than to its disgrace that 
the mob said it with stones. 

Some critics of the USIA would have it 
otherwise. The Agency is denounced as a 
tax-eater, when in fact its budget has risen 
by only half in the last decade. Its begin- 
nings more than 20 years ago were humble 
and tentative. 

It is charged also with falling to induce 
foreigners to love us. The fact is that in 
Indonesia and other incipent areas of com- 
munism it has gotten under the skin of the 
political mobsters, For its purpose, as 3 
former Director once defined it, is to “keep 
the world honestly informed.” Of course, 
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the truth thut Indonesia got was the kind 
that hurt. 

Under a law which seems unfair to the 
USIA but which wisely keeps it out of do- 
mestic controversy, the Agency cannot de- 
fend itself at home. 

Thus its good works, which we have ob- 
served in quantity, are largely unknown 
to the American public. 

The USIA mans 239 posts in 106 coun- 
tries. It supports more than 150 “bination- 
al“ centers, which means it is working with 
the cooperation of friendly governments—a 
fact drowned in the sound of breaking glass 
elsewhere. It sponsors thousands of over- 
nen radio and TV broadcasts. It files 10,000 
words a day to newspapers. It distributes 
Some 8 million books a year in many lan- 
guages, 

In some ‘Instances there has been compe- 
tition with private means of information but 
this is a minor imperfection. The USIA ef- 
fort is, quite frankly, the projection of U.S. 
Propaganda, but in the best sense. 

In the world of today this is an indis- 
pensable enterprise at which other nations 
Make a far greater exertion. 

The USIA is supported by an appropria- 
tion roughly the size of what it takes to 
1 and arm one combat Polaris submar- 

e. 

This is a small sum in a war which mus- 
ters the pen as well as the sword. In our 
View it is a bargain. 


[Prom the Christian Science Monitor, 
Mar. 4, 1965} 
How WELL Dogs USIS Do Jon? 
{Note — The U.S. Information Service 
USIS—speaks to the world for America and 
its policies. It attempts to project a 
rounded view of the United States. A survey 
by the Christian Science Monitor finds that 
USIS is more effective than is generally 
known. But the problems of USIS posts 
are many. Libraries are sometimes targets 
for angry protests against American foreign 
Policy. USIS programs do not always fit 
the needs of local conditions. Monitor cor- 
respondents here discuss the impact of USIS 
in various parts of the world.) 


Explaining America to the world—this is 
the job of the U.S. Information Service. 

How well is it doing it? 

Is the USIS putting across America’s mes- 
Sage to the Pakistani, the Nigerian, the Tu- 
nisian? 

These questions were put to Monitor cor- 
respondents around the world. Their con- 
clusion is this: 

On balance, USIS activities are making a 
good impact. They haye notable successes 
to their credit in many areas. 

But local reaction to USIS activities varies 
widely. 

In the Malaysian capital of Kuala Lumpur, 
for instance, a Chinese crowd a few weeks 
ago hurled a bicycle through the USIS li- 
brary window. Then it screamed “Yankees, 
go home.” 

Such scenes are enacted in other capitals, 
too, where the plate glass windows of the 
American Hbraries offer targets for demon- 
Strators. 

ELECTION FOLLOWED 


Yet in the USIS auditorium in Saigon last 
November, Vietnamese sat engrossed, shoul- 
der to shoulder with Americans, as the pres- 
idential election results poured in. The 
Show was a huge success as an American 
Embassy official interpreted the mysteries of 
American politics. 

One problem which confronts USIS officials 
in Asia is that they do not always have an 
Cusily salable product. American foreign 
Policies are not always liked. 

United States nonrecognition of Com- 
munist China, for example, has met with 
little enthusiasm among many Asians. 
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But in the underdeveloped lands of Africa, 
where there is yearning for knowledge and 
limited facilities for study, USIS libraries 
are crowded with Africans poring over news- 
papers and books. Films and lectures are 
well attended. 

Other countries, including Communist 
China and the Soviet Union, maintain simi- 
lar services abroad, but the USIS programs 
usually are the largest and most used. 


SURVEY CONDUCTED 


The USIS conducted a survey among Swazi- 
land high school students recently to deter- 
mine the effect of its program. The students 
had been exposed to the usual USIS fare. 

There was some confusion in the replies. 
Some students mixed up socialism and de- 
mocracy, But the survey showed some basic 
understanding of the United States, 

In Latin America, USIS centers are reach- 
ing a wider spectrum of social classes. Stu- 
dent exchanges and lending libraries are un- 
dercutting Communist influences. English- 
teaching centers are growing in popularity in 
the cities and rural areas. 

Here again there are harassing problems 
for USIS personnel. They stem primarily 
from nationalist distrust of U.S. motives. 

Says one correspondent in Brazil: 

“My estimate is that the hardest nut to 
crack is the widespread conviction among 
nationalist, non-Communist circles here 
from archbishops down that Brazil suffers 
exploitation from American business inter- 
ests." 

FAR EAST 


Hong Konc.—The triumphs and failures of 
the U.S. Information Service in the Far East 
are perhaps best illustrated by two vignettes. 

The setting for both is Djakarta, capital of 
Indonesia. 

Scene of the first is a pleasant street where 
stands the American library operated by 
USIS. Suddenly a marching mob, thought to 
be heading for the American Embassy in an- 
other part of the city, swerves and changes 
course. 

It rushes the library, smashes its way in, 
wrecks the reading room, tears down the 
American flag, and burns it. 

The second vignette takes place a few days 
later. 

The scene this time is the home of an 
American foreign service officer in Djakarta. 
Being shown there is the USIS film Tears 
of Lightning, Day of Drums,” the film de- 
picting President Kennedy's achievements 
and funeral procession. The film must be 
shown in a private house because American 
films of all kinds are barred from public view- 
ing in Indonesia. Z 

After 90 minutes of this moving record the 
lights are turned on and show Indonesian 
women in the audience sobbing, the Indo- 
neslan men grim and taut. 

Perhaps the audience may not be pro- 
American. But for a few minutes at least 
this film has built a bridge of humanity be- 
tween two peoples. 

What propaganda specialist could ask for 
more? 

Such anomalies—the sacking of a USIS 
library yet the brilliant success of a USIS 
film—in the same city just a few days apart, 


indicate the range of reaction to USIS in 


Asia, 

Some old Far Eastern hands blast USIS 
for lack of sophistication. They say too 
much of the propaganda program is packaged 
in bureaucratic Washington without consid- 
eration for local conditions. 

Instead of some heavy tomes they would 
like to see in American libraries simple book- 
lets on how to repair a bicycle or dig a well. 

Instead of films on art galleries in Buffalo 
they would like to see animated cartoons 
angled specifically for local audiences. 

They are critical of the act of Congress 
which bars USIS from competing with com- 
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mercial publishing houses and which, they 
say, stultifies USIS publications, 

Some are critical of the fact that non- 
American authors are barred from American 
library shelves. 

But if USIS is criticized, it is also defended. 
Some point out that one of America's most 
successful propaganda displays—of the space 
program and equipment—was a packaged 
program from Washington. 

It is argued that sackings of libraries do 
not always indicate defeat. Sometimes they 
are indications of the libraries’ effectiveness, 
so much so that anti-American: demonstra- 
tors desire to put them out of business. 

Then again in one southeast Asian land 
where the local government is trying to im- 
prove its image in a remote and Communist 
tainted region, the USIS is performing with 
subtlety and sophistication. Much of its ef- 
fort is to bolster the government with im- 
proved propaganda techniques without ever 
thumping out the achievements of the 
United States. 

And in Vietnam, although there are USIS 
officials of all calibers, there are men of cour- 
age, initiative, and brilliant improvisation 
working for the USIS in the provinces—all 
under the guns of the Vietcong 

“Maybe,” says one American correspondent 
long in the Far East, “it all depends on the 
individual. The guy with enough dedication 
tempered with enough realism yet still with 
enough imagination and professionalism— 
that’s the guy that seems to do a good job, 
But selling America in Asia is an uphill job. 

“This is a very professional business, And 
we can do without the amateurs, the bu- 
reaucrats, and the nuts.“ 

Joun HucHes, 
LATIN AMERICA 


Santiaco.—On balance, U.S. Information 
Service activities in Latin America are toting 
up a number of solid achievements. 

Surveying the hemisphere picture, corre- 
spondents of this newspaper around the 
hemisphere report that USIS operations 
spend less than thelr various Communist 
counterparts, but seem to be getting more 
for their money, 

A survey by the Christian Science Moni- 
tor shows: 

USIS contributions to the press and to 
radio and television is reaching an ever- 
broadening spectrum of social classes in these 
countries, 

Student and professional exchanges, as 
well as lending libraries, do undercut Com- 
munist influences in the academic circles. 

Binational centers, where English is taught 
and special cultural programs are presented, 
are growing popular whether in capital cities 
or in the countryside. 

To be sure, not all USIS operations are 
equally successful. USIS personnel in the 
various cities surveyed are quick to admit 
their problems. Some of their trouble stems 
from personnel who are inadequately trained. 

But the real problems which continue to 
defy solution result from the sudden na- 
tionalist- and Communist-inspired reaction 
to an international crisis, and also from 
the longstanding anti-Americanism based on 
nationalist distrust of U.S. motives in the 
area. 

Marion Wilhelm, the Monjtor’s special cor- 
respondent in Mexico City, reports: 

“U.S. films are getting the American image 
into every stratum of Mexican eociety from 
city labor unions to country teachers and 
municipal workers. This film audience was 
vastly broadened recently by organizing film 
clubs around the country and lending out 
projectors. The films are exchanged every 
week by maii." 

Daily news reports are issued by USIS in 
most of the countries. They are used in 
varying degrees in the local newspapers. 
Where there are newspapers with substantial 
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reputations, such as in Buenos Aires or Bo- 
gota, these reports are less frequently used. 

But in rural areas, they often reach a 
broad spectrum of provincial readers. Video- 
taped television programs and canned radio 
broadcasts also make their impact in these 
rural regions. 

It may be that USIS operations in rural 
areas are more effective than in the cities, 
In Mexico City—and this would be true in 
any capital city—the Communist competi- 
tion runs higher. 

Another area which sometimes defies 
USIS treatment is the university. campus. 
The Communists are highly active on these 
campuses. But every campus demonstration 
has its subtle checkmate in cultural inroads 
from USIS. 

One of these is the free lending library 
set up in every large Latin American city, 
where university students may obtain books 
important for their course work. 

USIS, through binational cultural centers 
in many of the countries, offers a variety of 
courses in English. Thousands receive such 
instruction in Argentina or Brazil, Colom- 
bia or Mexico, Peru or Guatemala. 

In final analysis, the success of USIS 
operations throughout the hemisphere, 
Monitor correspondents indicate, is in clear 
ratio to the type of personnel involved in 
operating the various USIS missions. The 
personnel has been good, often excellent, in 
most instances in the recent past. 

Miss Wilhelm adds significantly from 
Mexico: 

“The United States appears to be reach- 
ing more deeply into the national conscious- 
ness by the very fact that it does not sub- 
sidize its popularity.” 

She quotes a USIS officer in Mexico who 
says “Mexicans use our services because 
they want to, not because we pay them to 
do it. 

This seems true throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 

James NELSON GOODSELL, 
AFRICA 


Carr Town.—On one of Addis Ababa's main 
streets is a small offite bullding whose ground 
floor does one of the best “businesses” in the 
Ethiopian capital. It houses the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service library. 

When I visited it a few months ago it was 


newspapers, books, and magazines. 

“It’s like this all the time,” said the young 
librarian in charge. 

In many other Africian countries the pic- 
ture is much the same. 

This speaks of the African’s hunger for 
knowledge and also of the limited facilities 
for study available to him. It is not neces- 
sarily therefore a simple gage of his friend- 
liness toward the United States, Nor of his 
acceptance of American da.” 

For when passions rise against U.S. poli- 
cies—such as American aid to Premier Moise 
Tshombe of the Congo—tibraries as the most 
obvious American facility make easy targets 
for protest and attack. 

There is one rule of thumb that seems to 
be pretty useful in fudging the effectiveness 
of USIS. The smaller and more underdevel- 
oped a country, the more impact USIS activ- 
ities appear to have. 

The information services provided not just 
libraries but films, lectures, pamphlets on 
the American culture and way of life, mate- 
rial for use by newspapers, cultural exhibits. 
In the smaller countries the dearth of locally 
available books, teaching materials, films, 
and so on, makes USIS activities stand out. 

In societies such as South Africa—with a 
more sophisticated popuation, its own librar- 
ies, a more developed economy, and better 
income even for Africans—the impact is less. 
Furthermore, here no one is allowed to go out 
and proselytize in the African areas. Permits 
are required to enter them and the permits 
sometimes are not easy to get. 
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Also the effectiveness of the U.S, program 
depends on the attitude of the government 
involved. Some governments do not encour- 
age widespread “propaganda activities” by 
foreign agencies. 

Just down the street from the USIS library 
in Addis Ababs, the Russians maintain a 
similar service. Some months ago it had 
pictures of Soviet industries and pastoral 
scenes in the window. It was not crowded 
inside. 

Usually the U.S. information operation is 
by far the largest of its kind. 

In a way it is hard for an impoverished 
African to relate himself to the “American 
way of life’ depicted in USIS films, pamph- 
lets, and books in which workers have cars 
and fine houses with modern equipment. It 
seems so far off and unattainable. 

Some time ago a group of Africans were 
shown a film of life in an American city 
which happened to show white street clean- 
ers and a white woman scrubbing floors. 

But,“ they said to the man showing the 
film, “do you really mean that white people 
clean thelr own streets and wash floors just 
like we do?” 

Therefore there is a big gulf for USIS to 
bridge. It 1s not easy for Africans to un- 
derstand that America is great not only be- 
cause it is basically wealthy but because its 
people work hard to make it so. 

This too is why Communist propaganda 
succeeds at times. It tells Africans that 
Americans are rich because they exploit 
other people. 

To people with few worldly advantages, 
the call to socialism finds an answering ring. 
Capitalism to them means exploitation. And 
they equate the United States and capital- 
ist exploitation, thanks to Communist prop- 
aganda. 

But this does not mean that American 
Propaganda goes unnoticed. For instance 


large numbers of African youth want to go 


to the United States to study. Many more 
applications are received than can possibly 
be bandied. 

And there is a reservoir of goodwill in 
many African states for the United States. 
The free way of life is much admired. Amer- 
ican power is respected. 

All USIS activities are, of course, still just 
the matter of throwing small pebbles in a 
very big pond. But there is little doubt that 
despite setbacks information services make 
a contribution to a more accurate view of 
the United States by many Africans. 

ROBERT M. HALLETT. 
INDIA 


New Detur.—in India’s deep south, in a 
region where every coconut tree then carried 
a Red flag, I once visited a USIS reading 
room. It was packed with Indians, many of 
them students, A majority sald they were 
Communists. 

I later twitted the Communist Chief Min- 
ister of Kerala state about the evident popu- 
larity of “propaganda from the enemy camp.” 
His reply: “Indian Communists enjoy wide 
horizons.” 

Through periods of evident tension and 
A batons the United States and India 
there has never been the slightest inclina- 
tion anywhere to attack or burn a USIS 
library or abandon any one of the many 
information programs in English, Hindi, or 
one of the many other Indian languages. 

The sophisticated Indian may scoff at USIS 
literature. In days of paper shortage, he wel- 
comes it only for its scrap value. 

But it also is a fact that the American 
Reporter, the main USIS weekly publication 
in English, has to be held down to a certain 
number. And the pictorial “Span” has just 
won an Indian award for its technical excel- 


The overall USIS program in India is pop- 
ular because it provides free technical in- 
formation not otherwise available, because 
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it provides a variety of literature for a very 
poor but increasingly word-hungry people. 

The image of America that all this pro- 
jects to the recipient is almost a side issue. 
Therefore, it is difficult to describe this pic- 
ture.. The U.S. image is not of a collection 
of ordinary people still struggling to do better 
and better, but of a natlon—mighty in its 
wealth and power—which has arrived. 

Thus, when the USIS spreads information 
about a program to eradicate poverty in the 
United States, Indians are inclined to smile. 

When it gives news, as it sometimes does, 
of problems concerning race, this seems to 
bring not so much new understanding as 
solace that there are other parts of the world 
struggling with similar or allied matters. 

It is generally agreed that today there ts 
in India a better understanding than ever 
before of the motive and purposes of U.S. 
assistance to this country. 

In recent years, aid publicity, it Is noticed, 
is more tightly worded, more pragmatic and 
factual. With a quieter tone, the impact 
vis-a-vis Soviet aid is all the greater, 

Similarly, the USIS chore has grown lighter. 
Tt does not have to be quite so shrill as In- 
dians receive practical proof of the aggressive’ 
content of world communism. 

A favorite Indian question not s0 very 
long ago was: “Why does America always help 
dictators in Asia?” It is heard less often now. 

Events also have helped an easier dissemi- 
nation of information about military pro- 
grams, about the help the United States pro- 
vides in this sphere to safeguard freedom. 

The whole USIS program produces a wealth 
of factual data for Indians to use as they 
like. The image projected is not always good 
because it is not one sided. Unlike the Rus- 
Sians, the Americans are willing to depict 
the bad as well as good aspects of life in their 
country. 

In any case the USIS program reaches only 
a certain percentage of the Indian people, 
whereas the millions go regularly to the 
movies and get their image from this par- 


ticular medium. 
SHAROKH Sanavara. 


Father Duffy and the Fighting Irish 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
magazine section of the New York Herald 
Tribune of Sunday, March 14, there ap- 
pears an article by Jimmy Breslin en- 
titled “The Earning of the Green.” 

This article indiscriminately heaps 
abuse on Americans of Irish descent. 
While most of us in public life, be we 
Irish or of some other ancestry, are ac- 
customed to fairly heavy doses of criti- 
cism, and while on occasion we may in- 
dividually deserve it, it seems to me that 
articles derogatory to whole segments of 
our population are in extremely bad 
taste and render disservice to our com- 
munity. It is a pity that some of our 
mass media of communication allow 
themselves to be used at times for such 
unworthy purposes, 

As a American, Iam proud of my coun- 
try, but I also respect the heritage of my 
ancestors. I want to ask my colleagues 
to reflect on what all of us in the United 
States owe to the cultures and traditions 
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of our forefathers. We would be a poorer 
country, indeed, without this heritage— 
and we demean ourselyes when we at- 
tempt to disavow this debt. 

Since I am on this subject, and since 
this is the 16th of March, the eve of the 
feast of St. Patrick, I would like to ex- 
press my personal hope that places like 
Duffy Square will long bear their proud 
names and that we will not forget what 
they stand for. Duffy Square, located in 
that section of New York which is the 
crossroads of the world—42d Street and 
Broadway—is known to millions of 
Americans. And it owes its name to 
Father Duffy, the chaplain of the Old 
69th, the Fighting Irish, also known as 
the Rainbow Division. It may be en- 
lightening for some article writers to go 
back into the history of our Nation and 
learn something about Father Duffy and 
the Fighting Irish. 


The Unwanted Rider 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
an editorial opinion on the drastic com- 
muter situation developing in New York. 

As WABC-TV states, something must 
be done before its too late. 

The editorial was broadcast on Febru- 
ary 13, 14, and 15, 1965, and follows: 

THE UNWANTED RIDER 

Is the railroad commuter becoming obso- 
lete? You would think so, to hear some 
Tallroad owners talk. The New Haven says 
it is usa so much money transporting 
and out of New York City that 


fares keep going up and the service keeps 
going down, And the hundreds of thousands 
of suburbanites who everyday depend on 
this vital commuter service are left with the 
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disturbing thought that one day the trains 
will stop running, These commuter lines 
carry millions of passengers a year. These 
passengers and the railroads that carry them 
are vital to the economy of the metropolitan 
region, If the commuter trains can’t con- 
tinue to operate, even with their much-too- 
frequent fare increases, then vigorous gov- 
ernment intervention seems the only way 
out. There must be a master plan, and 
large amounts of money, to save the com- 
muter lines. But to date we've gotten more 
talk than action from the Governors of 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut and 
from Federal and local officials. 

We'ye seen emergency efforts to shore up 
these railroads, but that’s not enough, If 
you don't believe that government officials 
would allow commuter railroads to go out of 
business, we call your attention to the situa- 
tion in Chicago where a major commuter 
line actually did go out of business. WABC-— 
TV believes that you can help avert a similar 
situation here. You can pressure State, 
local, and Federal officials to devise a com- 
prehensive plan to save the railroads, and 
the commuters, from extinction. 

Take 5 minutes to write the Governor 
of your State, the mayor of your city, your 
county officials, your Congressman. Tell 
them the time to act is now—before it is 
too late. 

Thank you. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Concressionan Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). + 
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An American Genius 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to call the attention of the House 
of Representatives today to Mr. San- 
ford L. Cluett, now 90 years old, & resi- 
dent of my district and the holder of 
Many patents, including one for the 
Manufacture of Clupak extensible paper. 
2 Mr. Cluett, also the man behind the 

Sanforized” trademark, was over 70 
years old when he completed research 
and development of this remarkable pa- 
Der with the built-in stretch. 

So successful has Clupak extensible 
Paper proved in world markets, Clupak, 
Inc—which carries the first three letters 
of Mr. Cluett's name—recently received 
the President’s “E” Award for contribut- 
ing importantly to America’s export ex- 
Pansion program. 

Clupak. Inc. is owned jointly by Cluett, 
Peabody & Co—of which Mr. Cluett is 
Vice president and research consultant— 
and by West Virginia Pulp & Paper. 

Clupak, Inc., licenses patents and 
trademarks for the production of Clupak 
extensible paper to mills and paper ma- 

ery manufacturers throughout the 
World. 

Mr. Speaker, Culpak, Inc., has its head- 
Quarters in New York City and labora- 
tory facilities in Troy, N. L. 

Mr. Cluett first made Clupak extensi- 
ble paper on a small, hand labora- 
tory model in Troy about the end of 
World War II. 3 

To this inventive spark was added the 
fuel of modern engineering development 
Rnd teamwork in a much larger labora- 
tory and backed by 82% million supplied 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper—which 
believed completely in Mr. Cluett’s inven- 
tive genius. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, Clupak has 44 ll- 
Censees producing Clupak extensible pa- 
Per in the United States and 15 countries 
2 e Africa, South America, and 

Asia. 

Licensees of Clupak, Inc., serve world- 
Wide markets from Argentina, Canada, 
Chile, China—Taiwan—Colombia, Eng- 
land, Finland, France, Germany, Japan, 
Norway, Peru, South Africa, Sweden, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Since Clupak extensible paper first was 
Produced commercially by West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper in January 1958, it has been 
Used widely throughout the world for 
Multiwall bags and for industrial wrap- 
Ping paper. 

It should be noted, Mr. Speaker, that 

Reader's Digest—an esteemed publi- 
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cation—recently recognized Mr. Clutt's 
inventive genius in the following excerpts 
from an article entitled “Mr. Shrink and 
Stretch.” 

It gives me great pleasure, Mr. Speak- 
er, to salute this great American genius: 

Most of us today take nonshrinking fabrics 
for granted. We know that our shirts, cot- 
ton dresses, slipcovers—if they bear the tag 
“Sanforized”—won't shrink despite repeated 
trips to the washing machine or laundry. 

Now the Inventive genius that made “San- 
forized” a household word has added another 
word to our language: Clupak ! — paper that 
stretches, that gives before It breaks. At 
supermarkets, groceries are packed in bags 
that carry heavy loads without bursting. 
Magazines and mail-order catalogs are deliv- 
ered in wrappers made of this stretchable 
paper. It ls used for wrapping mattresses, 
furniture, tires, and meats for locker storage. 
And it Is opening a whole new world of dis- 
posable nonwoven fabrics that are cheaper to 
throw away than to launder. A pillowcase 
made of this paper can be marketed profit- 
ably for 10 cents; men's shorts can be sold 
for 15 cents. 

These revolutions in two industries have 
been brought about by a short, wiry man 
who, until he was 45, had never had any 
contact with either the textile or paper in- 
dustry. Though portions of his name have 
been carried all over the world in the trade- 
marks “Sanforized” and more recently, “Clu- 
pak,” Sanford L. Cluett, now 90, Is one of 
the least known of our important inventors. 

Cluett once said, “If more people would 
get curious and open their eyes and ears and 
minds, they would be much happier and, in- 
cidentally, more successful.” His own curl- 
osity, nurtured in the Florida wilds, contin- 
ued when he entered prep school. After a 
teacher explained how the muscles of the 
esophagus force food and liquid into the 
stomach, Sandy wanted to know whether this 
would work if a person was standing on his 
head, 

For a time he considered being a doctor, 
read medical books, watched operations. 
Then he dropped this to study engineering 
at Rensselacr Polytechnic Institute. There 
his curiosity led him to make original in- 
vestigations in ballistics. He also invented a 
bubble sextant for use in celestial naviga- 
tion when the horizon is invisible, later be- 
came an expert navigator. 

Graduating from college, he went into the 
Spanish-American War as a lieutenant in the 
Engineering Corps and was sent to Puerto 
Rico to work on military construction, There 
he put his schoolboy medical gleanings to 
good use, serving as battalion “doctor” when 
the outfit was without a surgeon. (To make 
sure he sewed up flesh wounds correctly, he 
took practice stitches in his own arm.) 

In Puerto Rico, he became curious about 
the tides, set about making observations 
which provided the first correct informa- 
tion ever recorded on the tidal phenomena 
of the northern Caribbean Sea. Two years 
later, at 26, he was asked to be assistant 
engincer on the Government's Big Sandy 
River Dam project in Kentucky. When a 
civil-scrvice regulation prevented his get- 
ting the position, he took a job on the proj- 
ect as a $2 a day rodman. He designed the 
steel work for the locks and invented a self- 
operating valve—the first of some 200 pat- 


_ ents issued in his name, 


At 27 he became chief engineer of an up- 
state New York harvesting machine com- 
pany with 1,200 employees and began turn- 
ing out inventions and modifications which 
drastically changed the design of 
and reaping machines. But he had business 
talents, too; soon he became vice president 
and general superintendent, 

In 1919, at 45, Cluett made the change in 
careers that revolutionized the textile busi- 
ness—he moved from mowing machines to 
collars; specifically, to Arrow collars, made 
by Cluett, Peabody & Co.. a firm started by 
three of his uncles. At that time the Arrow 
collar, a stiff, detachable collar, was as well 
known as the Ford car; it came in 400 dif- 
ferent models, was popularized by the Arrow 
Collar Man, whose handsome face drew a 
sustained flow of fan mail and marriage pro- 
posals, The factory in Troy had 6,000 em- 
ployees turning out 3 million collars a week. 

But American men coming out of World 
War I service had grown accustomed to a 
soft collar-attached shirt and refused to wear 
a stif collar. In 1921 Arrow-collar sales 
dropped drastically. The company vainly 
tried to stem the tide with a detachable soft 
collar, then with one called semisoft. But 
it was too late; the detached collar was on its 
way out. In desperation the company 
turned to collar-attached shirts, which had 
the defect of shrinking when they were 
laundered. Collars could be washed and 
shrunk before they were sold, but customers 
would not buy prewashed shirts. How to 
shrink the cloth without washing it? 

Sanford Cluett found the solution in 1928 
after asking himself two questions: First, 
“What makes fabrics shrink?" The answer 
was that, during weaving and finishing, fab- 
rics were continuously pulled and stretched. 
When the fabrics were later laundered, their 
fibers reverted to normal small dimensions. 
Second, “What is the exact opposite of pull?” 
Push, said Cluett. 

He took a piece of fabric, laid it on his 
desk, and tried to push it together, It 
buckled. So he fashioned a semicircular 
piece of wood, measured off a 6-inch strip 
of fabric, dampened it, laid it over the curved 
surface of the wood. Then he took a rubber 
band as wide as the strip of fabric, stretched 
it out, laid it stretched upon the fabric and 
held it down tight. He let the band con- 
tract, then peeled it off, measured the fabric. 
It measured only 5% inches. It had shrunk 
and was perfectly smooth—there were no 
wrinkles. 

The perfected process, technically known 
as compressive shrinkage, soon was recog- 
nized as the greatest development In cotton 
textiles since the coming of fast dyes in 1905, 
Through a licensing system, Cluett, Peabody 
& Co. made it available to the entire textile 
industry. The trademark “Sanforized” sig- 
nifles that a licensee's fabrics have been pre- 
shrunk to certaln standards. Today there 
are 415 licensees in 49 countries. They in- 
clude almost all of the major textile mills of 
the free world, with a total “Sanforized” 
labeled production of 3 billion yards a year. 

At 75, when men a decade younger than 
he were retiring, Cluett became interested In 
an entirely new fleld—stretchable paper. He 
had a hunch that the principles used to take 
the stretch out of textiles might be employed 
to put stretch into paper, thereby strength- 
ening it, 

He built a small laboratory machine using 
the same type of heated steel rolls and rub- 
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By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 6433. A bill to provide for a flat fee 
for services performed in connection with 
the arrival in, or departure from, the United 
States of a private aircraft or private vessel, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 6434. A bill to strengthen the finan- 
cial condition of the employees’ life insur- 
ance fund created by the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 6435. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6436. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6437. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6438, A bill to authorize any executive 
department or independent establishment of 
the Government, or any bureau or office 
thereof, to make appropriate reimbursement 
between the respective appropriations avail- 
able to such departments and establish- 
ments, or any bureau or office thereof; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. HARVEY or Indiana: 

H.J. Res. 387. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, JARMAN: 

H.J. Res. 388. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to Invite the States of the 
Union and foreign nations to participate in 
the International Petroleum Exposition to 
be held at Tulsa, Okla., May 12 through 21, 
1966; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.J. Res. 389. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MULTER: 

H. Con. Res, 355. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress that the State 
of New York should raise its legal drinking 
age to 21; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


118. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Maine, memo- 
rlalizing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to proposing abo- 
Iition of futures trading of potatoes on the 
New York Mercantile Exchange, and request- 
ing support for the agricultural conservation 
program and the Soil Conservation Service; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

119. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Massachusetts, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to exercising their powers to 
assure the citizens of Alabama their consti- 
tutionally guaranteed franchise and civil 
rights; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, GLENN ANDREWS: 

H.R. 6439. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Eus- 
thathia Demopoulou; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6440. A bill for the relief of John Ray- 
mond Witt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 6441. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
C. Berry and others; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6442. A bill for the relief of Rocky 
River Co. and Macy Land Corp.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 6443. A bill for the relief of Dr. An- 
tonio U. Catasus; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6444. A bill for the relief of Antonios 
Stamatios Stampelos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HORTON; 

H.R. 6445, A bill for the relief of Shahin 
Hakim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6446. A bill for the relief of Sylvia 
Khatchadourian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6447. A bill for the relief of Juan 
J. Narango; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 6448. A bill for the relief of Wilma 
Wilkes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 6449. A bill for the relief of Miss 

Desanka Curcic; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 
ELR. 6450. A bill for the relief of Florence 
McKennis; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 
By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 6451. A bill for the relief of Abraham 
Bataan and his wife, Helena Bataan, and 
their minor children, Mordechai Bataan and 
Mira Bataan; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 6452. A bill for the relief of James 
(Demetrios) Baciliss Dovas (Ntovas); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


131. By Mr. STRATTON: Petition of the 
Auburn Aerie No. 96, Fraternal Order of 
Eagles requesting Members of Congress to 
adopt legislation outlawing discrimination 
in employment based on age; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

132. Also, petition of the Village Board of 
Trustees of Penn. Yan, N.Y., opposing the 
closing of the Veterans’ Administration 
Center at Bath, N. .; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

133. By the SPEAKER; Petition of presl- 
dent, Club for Preservation U.S.A., Blan- 
chester, Ohio, petitioning consideration of 
resolution with reference to favoring the 
Prohibition of the sale of any scrap metal to 
any country that might convert same to 
war materials for use America, and 
comments on other legislation; to the Com- 
mittee On Ways and Means. 
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ber blanket as those in his textile-shrinking 
equipment. Then he put dampened strips 
of kraft paper through the machine and 
Pushed the fibers together while exposing 
them to the heated rolls, When this paper 
dried, Cluett pulled it—and it stretched. 
By adjusting his small machine, he found he 
could put about as much or as little stretch 
into paper as he wished. It turned out 
inch-wide strips remarkably tough, yet 
smooth as regular kraft. 

Then, nearing 80, Cluett went out to 
peddle his discovery. Four paper manufac- 
turers were not interested in developing the 
invention. But in May 1954, he went to see 
David L. Luke, then president of the West 
Virginia. Pulp and Paper Co. Luke was 
amazed when the aged little man shoved a 
strip of paper into his hands and ordered 
him to pull it. Luke pulled—and the paper 
stretched instead of breaking. The result 
Was that West Virginia and Cluett, Peabody 
formed s new company to license the deyel- 
opment to the paper industry. 

In January 1958, the first smooth-surfaced 
stretchable paper in history was produced 
for commercial use at the company’s Charlès- 
ton, S. C., mill—a 20-foot-wide sheet, rolling 
out at half a mile a minute. Since then 
Virtually all major kraft paper firms in the 
United States and a majority of the leading 
Ones in other free countries have taken out 
licenses to manufacture Clupak paper. 

All this is impressive—but not more 30 
than the 90-year-old man himself, sitting 
at his desk, puffing on a cigar and saying, “I 
think I have had more pleasure in the world 
than anyone I know.” 


White Water Weekend Festival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the article which appeared on 
March 12 in the Outdoors Section of the 
Washington Post. 

The White Water Weekend Festival to 
be held in Petersburg, W. Va., April 2-4, 
will feature kayak and canoe competi- 
tions on April 2 and 3, with the canoe 
races on April 3 constituting the first 
national downriver event ever held east 
of the Rocky Mountains. This is but 
One of many events which are attracting 
increasing numbers of sportsmen and 
nature lovers to the Mountain State of 
West Virginia. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Poromac’s Nortt Forg Is Locate oF 
CHAMPIONSHIP CANOE RACES 

The Nation's No. 1 downriver “white 
Water” race for the national canoe champion- 
Ships will be held Saturday, April 3, begin- 
ning at 1 p.m. on the turbulent North Fork of 
the Potomac River as part of the Petersburg, 
W. Va. annual White Water Weekend 
Festival, 

The eastern kayak downriver champion- 
Ships will be held at the same time. 

Leading racing canoeists from all sections 
Of the country are expected to take part in 
the national events which are being organized 
and sponsored jointly by the Canoe Cruisers 
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Association of Washington, D.C., and the citi- 


zens of Petersburg. 

The dangerous and exhausting races 
through the foaming, rock-studded rapids of 
the North Fork will include national cham- 
pionship competition for one and two-man 
canoes and mixed races for couples. 

Paddling singly against time, the canoeists 
will speed through a 15-mile stretch of tur- 
bulence which experts call one of the finest 
white water rivers in the country. 

Immediately following the canoe races on 
Saturday afternoon, the kayak enthusiasts 
will take over for the annual running of the 
eastern salom championships. They, too, 
will race against time over a special course, 
laid out to test the maximum {a skill, control, 
and stamina. There will be classes for both 
men and women, 

The gala weekend will include other events 
for less-advanced canoeists, and on both 
Saturday and Sunday tourists and spectators 
along the ruggedly beautiful mountain 
stream will be treated to thrills as some of the 
most daring and experienced paddlers in the 
United States compete. 

Other activities include a dinner, presenta- 
tion of trophies and a dance on Saturday 
night, all scheduled for Petersburg. During 
the weekend there will also be a sports show 
with an opportunity to see the latest in 
canoes, kayaks, and camping equipment. 

The racing course, starting at the highway 
bridge at Mouth of Seneca and finishing at 
the bridge crossing the North Fork at Smoke 
Hole Caverns, parallels Route 28 for 15 miles. 
The scenic mountain highway will give 
motorists and spectators a closeup view. 


Longview, Tex.: Red-Letter Day for City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most progressive cities in Texas 
and the Southwest is Longview, Tex. 
The officials and the people of this fine 
city and area look into the future and 
try to prepare for it. I include an edi- 
torial and a news item which appeared 
March 3, 1965, in the Longview Daily 
News: 

Rep-Lerrer Day ron Crry 

Progress begets progress, and Longview 
demonstrated Tuesday in no uncertain terms 
it plans to continue to move forward at 
an accelerated pace when it placed its stamp 
of approval on the $6,655,000 bond issues 
for water, sewer, and street improvements, 

The overwhelming of victory, 
approximately 11 to 1, was by far the biggest 
ever given to a bond issue in Longview or 
elsewhere in east Texas. This certainly 
speaks well for our city. It means we can 
proceed with a program of orderly growth 
that will keep us at the forefront of the 
parade of progress in Texas. 

Since the beginning of heavy industry 
development after the war ended in 1945, 
Longview has commanded a strong and en- 
viable position on the State's business map. 
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to be a lot of hard work. There had to be 
sacrifice. 


The resounding victory of the bond issue 
Tuesday is concrete evidence that the big 
majority of our people are proud of what 
already has been accomplished, and want to 
have a part in future progress industrially. 
They know that our growth has been on a 
sound, solid foundation. They are mindful 
of the fact that during the last two decades 
we have had conscientious, capable and 
dedicated men at the helm of our city gov- 
ernment. They know that Longview is 
setting the pace in east Texas. They want 
to have a part and are giving of themselves 
and thelr means to make this a better com- 
munity, not only for themselves but for 
others who decide to make their home here. 
And in doing so, they are building something 
which will be a great heritage for those who 
come after them, 

It is very gratifying to note the splendid 
spirit of cooperation and understanding that 
is created by achievement, The progress our 
city is enjoying has drawn all of us closer 
together in an appreciation for what we have. 
Fires of ambition and courage are being re- 
kindled, There’s more optimism, more en- 
thuslasm, more desire to be useful. 

A city with the progressive spirit of Long- 
view can move in only one direction— 
straight ahead. 

What we did at the polls Tuesday can be 
described as one of the finest and most at- 
tractive invitations we could extend indus- 
try. It was more than just a substantial 
vote for a bond election—it was a manifes- 
tation of spirit, the kind of spirit that the 
majority of people, no matter where they 
live or work, like and admire. 

March 2, 1965, Texas Independence Day, 
will go down as a red-letter day in Longview's 
history. 

CARL L. ESTES. 


Biocesr VicrorY MARGIN IN East TEXAS 

Longview voters went to the polls in record 
numbers Tuesday to give better than 11 to 1 
approval of the bond issue for $6,655,000 im- 
provements in water, sewer, and street facil- 
ities, and to insure the progress of the city 
for years to come. This was the biggest 
margin of victory ever given a bond issue 
election in Longview and east Texas, 

A total of 1,175 votes were cast during the 
day and Election Judge Walter Cunningham 
and City Secretary L. W. Summers agreed 
that this was a heavy vote for a bond 
election. 

The Tuesday vote was another manifesta- 
tion of the way Longview gets things done 
and why blue chip industries have located 
in the city. 

A breakdown of the voting showed that on 
the street bond issue the voting was recorded 
at 1,048 for and 92 against. 

Water bonds were approved to the tune of 
1,051 for, to 82 against, and the sewer bonds 
1,046 for, to 82 against. 

Passage of the bond election will enable 

the city to step ahead with its needed water, 
sewer, and street improvements, which had 
been outlined by the city's master planners 
and consulting engineers, Forrest & Cotton, 
of Dallas. 
A new 36-inch raw water line will be con- 
structed parallel to the present 24-inch line 
from the lake to the filtration plant and new 
pump facilities will be installed at the lake 
to service the new line. 

Plans call for immedinte start of construc- 
tion of an additional sewerage disposal plant 
to relieve the already overburdened plant 
that has been in operation for nearly 20 
years. 

A new filtration plant will be constructed 
to supplement the present water plant on 
16th Street, and to increase the water supply 
from its present 15 million gallons a day to 
36 million gallons dally. 
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- Numerous improvements are planned in 
streets and the opening of several new streets 
are planned. One of the important im- 
provements already earmarked is the widen- 
ing and straightening of McCann Road, to a 
four-lane width, the completion of the West 
Cotton Street extension to the Harmon Road 
and the opening of a new street connecting 
West Marshall Avenue and FM 1845 in the 
west section of the city. 


Buford Ellington, Director of Office of 
Emergency Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, last week a 
distinguished Tennessean, the Honor- 
able Buford Ellington, was sworn into 
office as Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning. On that occasion, the 
President indicated that, in addition to 
normal duties involved with that Office, 
he also intended to utilize the consider- 
able talents of Governor Ellington in a 
number of other capacities, one of which 
will be to assist in establishing better 
communications and stronger working 
relationships between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States and local com- 
munities. On February 24, 1965, the 
Jackson Sun, of Jackson, Tenn., had an 
excellent editorial concerning the duties 
of this Office. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Jackson (Tenn.) Sun, Feb, 24, 
1965] 

OEP Dmecror’s DUTIES IMPORTANT IN Wan, 
PEACE 


What, some have asked, is embraced in the 
duties and authority of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning? 

This question is prompted in Tennessee by 
the President’s appointment of former Gov. 
Buford Ellington to the post of OEP Direc- 
tor, and by the Senate’s confirmation of 
Ellington’s appointment. 

The Office of Emergency Planning is a staff 
arm of the President, and by law its Director 
is a member of the National Security 
Council 

National headquarters are located in the 
Executive Office of the President in Washing- 
ton. There are eight regional offices of which 
one la at Thomasville,Ga. ~ 

The Director of the OEP advises the Presi- 
dent on the mobilization and management 
of the Nation’s resources in the Interest of 
national security. 

In wartime, the OEP would be the nucleus 
of an overall resource control agency. In 
peacetime it has the following tasks: a 

It determines the kinds of strategic ma- 
terials to be acquired or disposed of and the 
objectives which govern quantities to be held 
in reserve. 

It develops a “comprehensive program for 
survival of Government and management of 
resources” which would prepare the Nation 
for the possibility of a temporary breakdown 
in Federal direction in the event of a nuclear 
emergency. 

It coordinates Federal assistance to States 
in coping with major disasters. President 
Johnson declared 24 major disasters in 1964. 
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The Director of OEP administers the Presi- 
dent's Disaster Fund under which allocations 
are made to the States. 

It coordinates the Nation’s National De- 
tense Executive Reserve program established 
in 1955. Under this program executive talent 
in all fields is recrulted from industry, labor, 
agriculture, and other areas of the private 
economy. 

It investigates allegations that articles en- 
tering the United States threaten to impair 
the national security. 

It assigns frequencies to Government radio 
stations, coordinates the Nation’s telecom- 
munications resources, assists the Depart- 
ment of State in negotiating telecommunica- 
tions treaties, and assists the Department of 
Defense in developing à national communi- 
cations system. 

As you may see from this, Director Elling- 
ton is going to be a busy man. 


Keene Sentinel Memo on “See America 
First” Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Keene Evening Sentinel, one of the out- 
standing newspapers in New Hamp- 
shire, recently discussed the administra- 
tion’s “See America First” campaign in 
an excellent editorial. The editor has 
done some interesting research and finds 
that it costs more to fly to parts of this 
country than it does to go to many 
places overseas. I offer the editorial for 
the Recorp and at the same time suggest 
that travelers wishing to join the see 
America campaign, can do no better 
than to relax in beautiful New Hamp- 
shire, a land of scenic splendor and un- 
surpassed recreational facilities. 

{From the Keene, (N.H.) Evening Sentinel, 
Mar. 4, 1965] 
Memo To Drew anv LBJ. 

A couple of weeks ago, Washington col- 
umnist Drew Pearson wrote a piece in which 
he announced that he was going to start a 
crusade in support of President Lyndon 
Johnson's suggestion that Americans “see 
America first.” 

He quoted the President as haying said: 

“I wish the American people would see 
more of America instead of Europe. Every 
year thousands of Americans save up their 
money and go off to Europe to drink French 
wine and see Italian ruins when they could 
spend part of that money here.” 

Commenting wryly on the drain of Amer- 
ican dollars, the President continued: “We 
are losing around $1.7 billion a year. You 
can't blame them for wanting to go abroad, 
but I just wish they'd see some of their own 
country.” 

He then challenged Pearson to tell the 
American people through his column how 
beautiful their country is and to start a 
campaign aimed at encouraging domestic 
travel. 

Pearson accepted the challenge and took 
off for California. 

We're not suggesting that a newspaperman 
such as Pearson, whose reporting abflities 
have been widely known to American news- 
paper readers for more than a quarter of a 
ecntury, was unaware of it when he booked 
a flight to Los Angeles, but the fact ts, he 
could have flown to London for less money, 
and could have visited Dublin, Glasgow, and 
Edinborough on the way. 
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The fact that it costs more to travel do- 
mestically than it does to travel abroad may 
be one of the several reasons why American 
tourists are fiying all over the world instead 
of ail over the United States. 

A round trip flight from Boston to London, 
including the stops in Ireland and Scotland, 
costs $293. 

A round trip flight to the west coast costs 
$319, and if a traveler stops over for more 
than 3 hours in any city en route, the fare 
is increased by each stop. 

A few more comparisons of international 
and domestic air-travel fares: 

If one of those money saving Americans 
the President mentioned wanted to visit one 
of his country's newest States, he could fiy 
round trip from New York to Anchorage, 
Alaska, for $498. On the other hand, he 
could save some of the money he'd budgeted 
for traveling, by taking a round-trip flight 
from Boston to Madrid for $341.80. 

Or let's take the case of the American who 
decides he'd like to see one of our newer 
but warmer States. He could fiy round trip 
from Boston to Hawaii for $519. 

If he wanted to spend only $16 more than 
the Hawali trip would cost him, he could 
make it all the way to Israel and back for 


The almost ridiculous difference in plane 
fares is not, by any means, the only reason 
why so many Americans are flying abroad 
instead of flying around the United States. 

Foreign agencies are spending bundles 
of money luring Americans to their countries. 
Meantime, American efforts to lure foreign 
visitors to our own country are woefully in- 
adequate—and we still have to contend with 
the problem of the high cost of living in 
the United States after they get here, 

Further Incentives for foreign travel are 
the facts that a travel agency's commission 
is 40 percent higher on international fares 
than on domestic ones, and there is a 5-per- 
cent tax on domestic fares and none on in- 
ternational. 

At the risk of sounding as though we were 
second-guessing both the President and Drew 
Pearson, instead of taking his domestic- 
travel case to the people, perhaps LB. J. 
should take it to the CAB. 

Whatever the Immediate outcome, probably 
he would reach the conclusion that it's a 
bootiess operation trying to keep Americans 
and their money at home, so perhaps the 
United States should concentrate its efforts, 
in all the yarious ways possible on attracting 
more foreign visitors to the United States. 
With adequate funds and sustained effort, 
there’s no reason why America cannot attract 
as many forcigners here as Americans who go 
abroad. 

With the President worrying about all that 
money he knows is being spent abroad, how- 
ever, we might add a happy postscript by 
suggesting to him that not all Americans 
can afford to see their country from the air, 
anyway; therefore. he might be cheered some- 
what If he were to visit a west coast camp- 
ing site this summer and count all the east 
coast license plates, then visita family camp- 
ing area on the eastern seaboard and check 
out all the license plates from California 
and parts west. 


Disability Insurance for the Blind: H.R. 
6426 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
for all the years I have been a Member of 
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this Chamber, I have worked with blind 
People to improve the lot and life of the 
blind. 

Learning of the normality of men and 
women without sight by my association 
with them, learning of the ability of men 
and women without sight to function 
successfully in competition with their 
sighted fellows from my acquaintance 
with blind men and women who are en- 
gaged in every imaginable economic 
activity and endeavor, I have worked 
with them to improve Federal laws in 
order to assist the blind in their deter- 
mination to help themselves. 

Nor, Mr. Speaker, have the blind of 
the Nation lacked champions in the other 
Chamber, and HUBERT HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, has long been foremost 
among them. 

Recognizing in 1959 that the Federal 
disability insurance law failed to allevi- 
ate the disastrous economic consequences 
of blindness, the then senior Senator 
from Minnesota introduced a measure 
to liberalize the Federal disability insur- 
ance law for blind people. 

In Congress after Congress the Honor- 
able Husert HUMPHREY reintroduced his 
Proposal to provide a floor of financial 
Security against the disadvantages of 
functioning without sight in a sight- 
dominated society. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, on September 3, 
1964, Senator Humpnrey offered his dis- 
ability insurance for the blind bill as an 
amendment to the pending social secu- 
rity bill (H.R. 11865) and the Senate 
adopted the Humphrey amendment. 

You will recall, however, that H.R. 
11855 failed to gain approval in the 
Senate-House conference and was not 
adopted by the 88th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the Vice President has 
honored me by asking me to carry on his 
effort to better the disability insurance 
law for blind people, which I am pleased 
indeed to do, therefore I am today in- 
troducing H.R. 6426. 

Rather than describe the provisions of 
the Humphrey amendment, Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I reprint here- 
with the address delivered by HUBERT 
Humpurey on the floor of the U.S. Sen- 
ate on September 3, 1964, in explanation 
of this bill to liberalize the Federal dis- 
ability insurance law for our country’s 
blind: 

DISABILTTY INSURANCE FOR THE BLIND 

Mr. Humrpnnry. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment would liberalize the Federal disability 
insurance program for persons who are now 
blind—and, perhaps even of greater impor- 
tance—it would make disability insurance 
Payments more readily available to more 


Persons who become blind at the time when 
blindness occurs. 

My amendment would do the following: 

First. It would incorporate the generally 
recognized and widely used definition of 
blindness into the provisions of the disabil- 
ity insurance law; that is, blindness is cen- 
tral visional acuity of 20/200 or less in the 
better eye with correcting lenses, or visual 
acuity greater than 20/200 if accompanied 
by a limitation in the field of vision such that 
the widest diameter of the visual field sub- 
tends an angle no greater than 20 degrees. 

Second. It would allow any person who 
meets this definition in visual loss, and who 
has worked in social security covered em- 
Ployment for a year and a half—six quar- 
ters—to qualify for disability cash benefits. 
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Third, It would allow persons who meet the 
above requirements in measurable sightless- 
ness and length of time in covered employ- 
ment to draw disability benefits, and to con- 
tinue to draw them, so long as they remain 
blind—and irrespective of their income or 
earnings, if they are fortunate enough to be 
employed. 

This amendment seeks to make the dis- 
ability insurance program a true insurance 
program against the economic catastrophe of 
blindness, against the economic disadvan- 
tages which result when blindness occurs in 
the life of a workingman. 

Under present law, á person who is blind 
and unable to secure social security covered 
work for 5 years, cannot qualify for disability 
insurance payments. Reducing the present 
requirement from 20 to 6 quarters would be 
a much more reasonable and realistic require- 
ment for people who, though oftentimes well 
qualified for gainful work, still encounter 
much difficulty in obtaining any work at all. 

Under existing law, a worker who becomes 
blind but has not worked for 5 years in coy- 
ered employment is denied the sustaining 
support of disability insurance payments at 
a time when his whole world has collapsed, 
when disaster has terminated his earnings 
and diminished his earning power, and he is 
faced with surrendering dignity and self- 
pride and applying for public or private 
charity—hardly a sound basis upon which to 
rebuild a shattered life; hardly the basis for 
instilling self-confidence and reviving hope— 
Bo essential as the first step in rehabilita- 
tion and restoration to normal life and pro- 
ductive livelihood. 

Under existing law, a person who is blind 
and earns but the meagerest of income, is de- 
nied disability insurance payments on the 
ground that even the meagerest earnings in- 
dicate such person is not disabled—or suf- 
ciently disabled in the eyes of the law—to 
qualify for disability: payments. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the eco- 
nomic consequences of blindness exist, and 
they continue to exist, even though a blind 
person is employed and earning, and these 
economic consequences are expensive to the 
blind person who has the will and the cour- 
age to compete in a profession or a business 
with sighted people, who must live and work 
in a society structured for sighted people. 

Adoption of this amendment would pro- 
vide a minimum floor of financial security 
to the person who must live and work with- 
out sight, who must pay a price in dollars 
and cents for wanting and daring to function 
tn equality with sighted men. 


Great Society Going for Broke? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this Chamber is called on to 
pass judgment on a host of programs and 
experiments designed to meet real and 
imagined needs of the people. Too often, 
there is little concern for who must pay 
the bills resulting from the many various 
Federal expenditures. 

A provocative article by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones recently appeared in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Evening Star criticizing the 
“Great Society's” practice of spending to- 
day and letting future generations worry 
about paying for our excesses. Believ- 
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ing Members of Congress will profit from 
reading and rereading this article, under 
unanimous consent I place it in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 

Mar. 13, 1965] 
“Great Socrerry” GOING FoR BROKE? 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

Can a Nation that boasts about its prosper- 
ity tolerate endless deficits? 

Can a “Great Society” go bust and remain 
great? Can it continue to deliver more edu- 
cation, more social services, more pensions, 
more Job security by out-shoveling baloney 
dollars? 

Or is all the talk about a richer and fuller 
life for the common man meaningless with- 
out a high degree of fiscal honesty and in- 
tegrity? 

Last month Senators Roman Hruska end 
Cant Curtis, of Nebraska, introduced a 
snowball-in-hell bill. It calls for a constitu- 
tional amendment that would require Con- 
gress each year to collect as much money as 
it appropriates, except in case of war or other 
dire emergency. 

In addition, the Senators want half a bil- 
Hon dollars in collections over expenditures 
so that it may be applied to the national 
debt. At the rate of half a billion dollars a 
year the national debt could be paid off in 
some 540 years. 

This bill will be lucky if it even gets a 
laugh. The “new think“ has it that the na- 
tional debt may be ignored, that “controlled 
inflation” is necessary to provide maximum 
employment, and that as long as the gross 
national product in terms of dollars keeps 
rising everything in hunky-dory. 

There is, fortunately, a brave minority of 
Congressmen who doubt this. Obviously, 
they are out of the “mainstream,” but 
subbornly wonder if the economic laws that 
have busted every other nation that 
ticed perpetual deficit financing have been 
repealed. 

In a Senate debate, last month on the deep- 
ening crisis over the American balance of 
payments, caused by our continued insist- 
ence on spending more abroad than we earn 
abroad, Senator PETER Dominick, of Colorado, 
called attention to a speech by Prof. Karl 
Brandt, economist of Stanford University. 

Professor Brandt asserted that if we elimi- 
nate the last of the gold backing for the dol- 
lar, which has been seriously proposed, we 
will buy a little time, but unless we return 
to a balanced budget, devaluation of the dol- 
lar will be Inevitable. He said: 

“What is needed ts a sober, deadly, earnest, 
and courageous weighing of the moral issues 
that are at stake when inflation moves con- 
tinunlly and persistently. 

“Inflation is one of the serious social and 
political diseases of the human economy. 
Ite causes have their roots in human nature. 
The appetite for substantial benefits without 
a share in the costs is a human trait which 
is being exploited by politicians everywhere.” 

In time of war, man can hardly be blamed 
for borrowing against his future in an effort 
to save his skin. But what can we say about 
a nation borrowing against its future at a 
time when its political leaders are pdinting 
with pride to unexampled prosperity? 

The last American balanced budget oc- 
curred In the final fiscal year of the Eisen- 
hower administration—a surplus of $1.2 bil- 
lion in 1960. Since then the annual deficits 
have run $3.8 billion, $6.3 billion, $6.2 billion 
and, last year, $8.2 billion. 

Each additional billion adds to the debt 
service, the amount of money that must be 
allocated to the interest on Government ob- 
ligations before a penny can be spent for the 
operation of the Government, national de- 
defense and additional social services and 
public works. 
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Down this line, where do we go? Where 
has every other country gone that took this 
road? 

An ever-easier money supply, created by 
an outpouring of public funds unrelated 
to the ingathering of taxes, creates a boom 
cycle. Powerful pressure by business and 
labor joins the overwhelming inclination of 
politicians to fuel the roaring flames. The 
cry arises that deflation,“ meaning debt re- 
duction or even a balanced budget, would 
create unemployment and misery. 

At the point of no return things begin 
to happen fast. Prices rise faster than wages. 
Investors flee from bonds or demand fan- 
tastic interest rates. Common stock prices 
go into orbit and people rush to buy tan- 
gible things like land and jewels. All who 
lent money in good faith are ruined. 

Citizens holding Government securities, or 
life insurance policies, and those who depend 
on fixed pensions and annuities find them- 
selves holding nothing. The Government, 
unable to finance itself through the sale of 
low-interest obligations, is forced to resort 
to seizure and confiscation. 

There goes the “Great Society,” the “war 
on poverty,” “the New Frontiers.” All that’s 
left is the last chapter of borrow, boom, and 
bust. 

No promised land will be reached by brok- 
en promises. No security is to be achieved 
by national dishonesty, No man’s future is 
safe in the hands of a political philosophy 
that is willing to buy today's popularity with 
tomorrow's agony. 


In Memoriam, James Reeb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORKE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
were stirred Monday evening by the 
President's address requesting a voting 
rights bill to insure that every American 
has the right and the opportunity to 
vote. This bill—the fourth major piece 
of civil rights legislation with which Lyn- 
don Johnson has been associated—will 
be a fitting memorial to the Reverend 
James Reeb who gave his life for the 
principles enunciated by our President. 

Some of the background to this pro- 
posal is detailed in the following article 
by the distinguished columnist, Joseph 
Alsop, which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on March 15, 1965: 

In MEMORIAM, JAMES Rees 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

. WASHINGTON.—No verse written in this 
country has been more often or more fatu- 
ously quoted than The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” But in memory of James Reeb, 
the young clergyman murdered In Selma, it 
is entirely appropriate to recall the lines: 


“As He died to make men holy, 
Let us die to make men free.” 


For James Reeb did in fact die to make 
men free, much more consciously indeed 
than most of those who fell to save the 
Union at Bull Run and Gettysburg, at Cold 
Harbor and the Wilderness. He joins the 
Union dead, and like the Union dead, thank 
God, he has not fallen in vain. 

His martyrdom—for that is the right word, 
for once in a way—was not of course any- 
thing more than the climatic episode. Mar- 
tin Luther King and the others who have 
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been symbolically hammering on the closed 
doors of the Selma registrar’s office had their 
own very major role to play, and they played 
it to the hilt. 

The result has been one of the most rapid, 
hopeful chains of cause and effect that has 
been seen in American public life for a great 
many years. Until the events in Selma 
jogged the memory and pricked the con- 
science of political Washington, it was by no 
means clear that a Negro registration bill 
would be given a high priority this year. 

The President, who is sensibly eager for a 
reasonably short congressional session, was 
reluctant to add to the must-list a measure 
that ls bound to take much time to write 
into law. The constitutional problems were 
humerous, delicate and complex. There 
was a wide division of opinion about what 


that he thought “major action” ought 
to be taken in the civil rights feld this year. 
And about the dental of Negro voting rights, 
he was saying, “We cannot have this problem 
coming before us year after year; we must 
now pass a law that is easily enforcible and 
will get results.” 

On Thursday, President Johnson briefly 
hesitated before ejecting sitdown strikers 
from the White House itself. And on Friday, 
the President, Attorney General Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach and most of the more important 
members of the White House staff spent al- 
most the whole day canvassing the possible 
courses of action, in order to find the right 
one. 

The right course is clearly indicated by 
Senator Dmxksen’s phrase A law that is 
easily enforcible and will get results.” Each 
of the civil rights bills has had something 
to say about voting rights, but in practice 
none of the voting provisions has been en- 
forcible. Hence they have got almost no re- 
sults. 

In 1961, a Federal suit charging denial of 
voting rights was filed against the registrar 
of Dallas County, and this suit was won. 
Three additional suits were also filed by the 
Justice Department, to halt the intimidation 
of the Selma Negroes by Sheriff James Clark 
and the local citizens council. 

The decision in the 1961 Dallas County 
voting suit was effectively ignored, and re- 
litigation was begun. Whereupon the State 
of Alabama changed the law, setting a test 
for new registrants which Sheriff Clark him- 
self would be most unlikely to pass. This is 
a general pattern. Suits have been filed to 
cover 60 of the 82 counties in Mississippi, but 
in only one county has any appreciable num- 
ber of Negroes been allowed to register. 

The local climate that must be contended 
with is also worth noting. It is richly sug- 
gested by the argument that has been made 
by Dallas County's circuit court judge, James 
Hare, to show why the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
amendments should not apply in Dallas 
County, The judge alleges that the slave 
traders were ing the bottom of the 
barrel by the time they got around to supply 
the county’s needs. Therefore, according to 
the judge, “the blue-gummed Ibos” who were 
supplied to Dallas are not a tribe for whom 
the Constitution’s writ should run. 

If the temper of this city means anything, 
however, Judge Hare’s hour has struck, Pa- 
tience is exhausted, just as litigation has been 
exhausted. One may now predict with some 
confidence that an effective voting rights bill 
will be passed this year. And that means a 
bill which permits a Federal registrar or 
referee to step in, whenever voting rights are 
obstinately, massively, and persistently 
denied. 

The details of the bill, the nature of the 
constitutional derivation, basically from the 
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15th amendment of course, the devices to 
be used for enforcement—all these problems 
are secondary. Senator DIRKSEN has summed 
up what needs doing. One way or another, 
it will almost certainly be done. 


Salute to St. Patrick and the American 
Irish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following salute to St. Patrick and to 
the American Irish. 

It was all of 2,000 years ago that Cato 
the Elder said: 

The Celts devote themselyes mainly to two 
things: Fighting and talking. 


Now I do not know if Cato was the 
noblest Roman of them all, but the old 
boy had to be one of the smartest. Yet, 
he neglected to mention one thing: The 
Trish will fight with or for almost any- 
body, but their talking is chiefiy about 
their land. 

On this glorious St. Patrick's Day, can 
we not be forgiven for dwelling upon 
Ireland just a bit? It has been said that 
blessed is he who tooteth his own horn; 
if so, we Irish are thrice blessed. Any- 
way, I am not like one of our notable 
countrymen, writer and scholar George 
Moore, who once said that his only claim 
to originality among Irishmen was that 
he never made a speech. I have made a 
number, and if the voters are willing, I 
hope to make a lot more. 

The salute to St. Patrick follows: 

SALUTE to Sr. PATRICK 

It is common knowledge that during te 
Trish potato famine the population of Ire- 
land dropped from 8 to 6 million people in 
a 2-year period; that the Irish were totally 
illiterate due to a 100-year restriction of no 
Trishman being able to read or write—im- 
posed by the British. They owned no land 
and paid rent to British landlords and had 
such small plots of land that a small potato 
harvest, a mud shack, and maybe a pig and 
two or three chickens represented their en- 
tire stake in life. The Irish came to this 
country and were given hope for a decent 
life and if not for themselves, at least for 
their children, the opportunity to work, 

Well now, what is the other side of the 
coin? What have we Irish done for this 
country? Have we paid something on ac- 
count on this enormous debt we owe? As 
one of our own was fond of saying, Let's 
look at the record.” 

Oddly, even the Irish tend to date their 
participation in the affairs of this country 
from the years immediately following the 
great famine. True, better than a million 
and a half Irish emigrated in the decade 
after 1845, mostly to New York and Boston, 
and millions more followed them up to the 
early 1900’s—so many that there was a say- 
ing, The Statue of Liberty was sculpted by 
an Italian and donated by the French to 
welcome the Irish to the Dutch city of New 
York.” 

But the Irish were here merely from the 
start. It is known that some Irish and 
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Beotch settled along the Merrimack River as 
early as 1634, and in 1654 the ship Good 
Fellow arrived in Boston with 400-odd Irish- 
men—and even as early as that the Irish 
Were accused of trying to take over the coun- 
try. They were being accused of it as late 
as 1960 also. 

The part of the Irish in the American Revy- 
olution has, for reasons unknown, received 
little attention. Historically, the Revolution 
has remained almost the exclusive property 
of the English-descended American. Yet this 
is by no means justified. The Irish have a 
very solid claim to a share in that fight. 
How could history ignore the propensity of 
the Irish for a rebellion, particularly against 
the Sassenach? In the general population 
of the Colonies, the feeling was pretty well 
divided. Troy and Rebel, but among the Irish, 
who were especially numerous in Pennsyl- 
Vania, the sympathy was Rebel to a man. 
In the Irish Parliament, to which only mem- 
bers of. the Church of Ireland could belong, 
one legislator replied to a Crown question 
on sympathy with the Americans by saying: 
“Where Irish hearts are, their hands are 


At that time, some 35,000 Irish were arriv- 
ing on these shores annually, and a good 
many got here just in time to pick up a 
musket in anger against the minions of 
bullheaded George III. 

Some estimates say that fully a third of 
Washington's troops were Irish, old or new 
generation, and out of 731 foreign born in the 
Pennsylvania Line of Ireland Regiment, 361 
halled from the “ould” sod. And to anyone 
Who might say, “True, perhaps, but no doubt 
they were all privates,” you can firmly point 
out that 16 of Washington’s general officers 
Were Irishmen, most of them members of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, an open- 
handed group which donated the then enor- 
mous sum of 150,000 pounds to the Revolu- 
tionary cause. And among the illustrious 
Sons of St. Patrick in those brave days were 
John Barry, generally called the father of the 
US. Navy, and Gen. Mad Anthony Wayne, a 
broth of a boy and a fighter beyond compare. 
And let me here inject a word for the 
Kellys—are there any Kellys in the house? 
who, I must say, led all the rest of the Revo- 
lution’s muster rolls with 695 stalwart souls. 

And what about the Sullivans, a proud clan 
to be sure? Well, five of them were officers 
in Washington's army, one—John Sullivan, 
Wrote that part of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence listing the wrongs of the British, 
and among them were a future Governor, 
judge, and attorney general of New Hamp- 
shire, and n future Governor of Massachu- 
setts. Incidentally, three Irish-born Ameri- 
cans; namely, James Smith, Matthew Thorn- 
ton, and George Taylor, were signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Naturally, I 
could go on about the deeds of the clan 
Murphy also, but modesty forbids me. 

But being that contradiction in terms, an 
honest politician, I will add that not every 
page in the Irish chapters of the Revolution 
Was one of glory. In all candor, the Penn- 
sylvania Line Regiment did engage in a bit 
of a donnybrook with the authorities, pro- 
voked by what was then called barrel fever. 
They rebelied against their officers, but not 
against the Government. The British heard 
about it, and being British, concluded to 
capitalize on the Irish disaffection in the 
ranks. Bo, they sent two emissaries into the 
rebel camp with a suggestion that they go 
over to the British. The Irish promptly 
hanged them as spies. (Somehow, the Eng- 
lish never, never understood the Irish.) And, 
their frustrations happily removed, returned 
vigorously to the fray. 

Nor should we overlook the contributions 
of two unsung heroes of Irish extraction, 
Patrick O'Flynn, of Wilmington, Del., and 
Hercules Mulligan—now there's a name for 
you—of New York. Patrick was a captain in 
Washington's army and afterward a tavern- 
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keeper in the manner of tavernkeepers of 
every era. He became a confidant of the 
first President, who was not averse to a dram 
or two on a wintry night. Hercules Mulligan 
was Washington's confidential agent, and in 
1781 furnished a tip that helped prevent the 
general's capture by the British on a trip to 
Newport. 

In the early years of this Republic, the 
Irish were on every level of society—in the 
professions, in business, and in agriculture, 
and in one notable instance, in inventive sci- 
ence. It was the son of poor Irish parents, 
Robert Fulton, who astonished all New York 
back in 1807 by setting forth on the Hudson 
River in a steamboat that sped along at the 
frightening rate of 5 miles per hour. There 
were slurs at the time that, of course, the 
Irish invented the steamboat—because they 
so abhored undiluted water that they wished 
to cross it in the least possible time. (Eng- 
lish spite, undoubtedly, but it is a criticism 
that has been leveled at the Irish for these 
many years.) 

Tis true the Irish will take a drink now 
and then, but only if they are alone or with 
somebody—and then solely for medicinal 
purposes. As Mark Twain once said, “Give 
an Irishman lager for a month and he's a 
dead man. An Irishman is lined with cop- 
per, and beer corrodes it. But whisky 
polishes the copper and is the saving of him.” 
Nothing like going home with a high polish, 
either. (And there was the proper Irish 
lady who was asked at customs if she had 
anything to declare. “Nivir a bit,” said she. 
“Then, old girl,” demanded the customs in- 
spector, just what's in this bottle?” “Holy 
water,” she said, “and bad cess to ye.” Holy 
water, eh?” sneered the inspector, sniffing 
the contents. “Why this is whisky.” “Faith, 
an’ it’s a miracle,” cried the lady. 

Of course, many people overlook the fact 
that the Irish took the whisky because their 
wages included whisky as part of the pay- 
ment. This was all included in the labor 
contractors’ scheme to keep the Irish in 
subservience. The abject poverty in which 
they lived also made whisky a way of help- 
ing the dreary living conditions and a future 
which to them seemed nonexistent. It also 
was a solace for a man who worked 17 hours 
to soothe his aching muscles with a drink or 
two of the hard stuff. 

And there’s truth too in the old Irish ad- 
age that drink is the good man’s vice: some 
of the more notable tyrants of 
Cromwell and Hitler are two that come to 
mind, were teetotalers. An Irishman in- 
stinct tells him never to trust a man who'll 
not take a social drink; and, as we know, 
an Irishman’s instinct is well-nigh infallible 
in all important matters. 

The Irish affinity to politics, of course, is 
closely associated with the name Tammany 
Hall. It seems incongruous that Tammany 
Hall and New York City were dead set against 
the Irish in the early 1800's, however, after 
Gov. De Witt Clinton, of New York, realized 
it was the Irish affinity for hard work that 
made it possible for him to build his canal, 
and further realizing that a drastic 
had to be made in the voting eligibility re- 
quirements to make this a truly great Amer- 
ica, he initiated the movement to bring the 
Irish immigrants into the Democratic Party. 
At the outset the Irish were not eligible to 
vote because of the requirement that a voter 
be a landowner and also have 14 years’ resi- 
dence in this country. Tammany changed 
this and made the Irishman of the streets 
an eligible voter. 

The swift and total identity of the Irish 
with America was marked by many and 
marveled at, particularly by the English- 
men. One, a J. Kent, who traveled here just 
after the Revolution, had this to say: “An 
Irishman, the instant he sets foot on Amer- 
ican ground, becomes Ipso facto an Ameri- 
can; this was uniformly the case during the 
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whole of the late war. Whilst Englishmen 
and Scotsmen were regarded with jealousy 
and distrust, even with the best recom- 
mendation of zeal and attachment to the 
cause, a native of Ireland stood in need of 
no other certificate than his brogue—indeed, 
Their conduct in the late revolution amply 
justified this favorable opinion, for whilst 
the Irish emigrant was fighting the battles 
of America by sea and land, the Irish mer- 
chants labored to increase the wealth and 
maintain the credit of the country.” 

By the time of the Civil War the Irish 
Were not only established in America but in 
some parts of it, notably In the cities of the 
North and East, they were becoming a power. 
New York, of course, was and is the capital 
of the Irish in the United States, with Bos- 
ton perhaps a close second and Chicago 

third. But contrary to popular 
belief there were many Irish in the South 
even before the Civil War, principally in New 
Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, Savannah, and 
Charleston. Quite a number of them were 
wealthy and, as improbable as it seems in the 
light of Irish history, they were represented 
among the slaveholding class in coastal 
Maryland, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
This can be explained by pointing out that 
the position of the Catholic Church then 


-was that slavery was a natural disaster, akin 


to war and pestilence, and beyond human 
ability to eradicate wholly. However, in 1839 
Pope Gregory declared slavery as being im- 
moral 


Thus was it that in the South, as well as 
in the North, the Irish flocked to the colors 
when the cannon boomed at Sumter. There 
were upward of 400.000 In the Union Army, 
some 85,000 in the Confederate. And among 
them were figures who will always Live in 
American history—Phil Sheridan, the peer- 
less cavalry leader who conquered the 
Shenandoah Valley for the North; George G. 
Meade, victor at Gettysburg: Thomas Francis 
Meagher, the exiled Irish patriot who led the 
Union's famous Irish Brigade, and the war's 
most colorful general, the incomparable Phil 
Kearny, who, In the opinion of high southern 
officers, would have won the war early for 
the North had it not been for his untimely 
death. 

Kearny, I might add, was the very epitome 
of the Irish hero—brave to an incredible 
degree, as handsome as he was dashing, a 
scholar of high attainment, a noted wit, 22 
something of a poet. Quite a man with the 
ladies, too. The town of Kearny, NJ., is 
named after him and it is a shame that some 
of our Irish historical societies haven't done 
more to keep his name alive. 

The Irish attitude toward war is neatly 
summed up in an incident that involved 
Stonewall Jackson, a very flinty type, and 
one of his subordinate commanders, General 
Taylor, son of old Zachary Taylor. Taylor, a 

reported to Jackson one day 
with his troops, among whom were a bunch 
of pellmell New Orleans Irishmen. Their 
discipline in camp left something to be 
desired; namely, discipline, and Stonewall 
“Rather frivolous fellows 


selves when the shooting started, Stonewall 
sought out Taylor. “I was wrong,” he 
grunted, and rode off. 


“The mad gaels of Ireland 
Are a race that God made mad 
For all their wars are merry 
And all their songs are sad.” 
. K. CHESTERTON. 


Really, however, the role of the Irish in 
American military history needs no reciting; 
it is inscribed on thousands of monuments, 
in cemeteries across this wide country as 
well as in foreign lands. Nor do I need to 
dwell on the Irish preeminence in the clergy, 
their lustrous part in the professions, par- 
ticularly in the law, their contribution to 
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letters and to education, and their bent for 
business. Irish success in these fields has 
already been acclaimed. 

The Irish have always been known for 
their religiousness and I don't want to con- 
fuse this with devoutness. The Irish record 
in politics and in business has always been 
characterized by the purest of motives. 
However, the Irish devotion to God and gift 
of faith bas been the greatest factor in 
bringing him through the great suffering 
that he was subjected to, both in his native 
land and this one, The story of the Molly 
Maguires in the Pennsylvania coalfields who 
righted the slave conditions and injustices 
to not only the Irish but to the English, 
Welch and Germans, is a controversial page 
in American history. True, the Molly Ma- 
guires murdered some company men, but it 
was through their efforts that minimum 
wages, decent working hours, and safe con- 
ditions in the mines and factories emanated. 

But to me, the greatest contribution we 
Trish have made to America is in politics. 
Over the years the profession, or art, of 
politics has been derided, unjustly, in my 
opinion. Politics is the management of 
public affairs, and the only alternative to it 
is anarchy. To be a successful practitioner 
requires flexibility, compassion, a genuine 
liking for people and an understanding of 
their imperfections, all qualities that go into 
the Irish character. From the start, it was 
apparent that the American system of poli- 
tics was tailored to the Irish and they to it. 

Basically, politics is people, and the Irish 
have a winning way with people, as even 
their enemies will agree. 

The Irish soon discovered that, on election 
day, one man was every bit as good as an- 
other and maybe even a little bit better. The 
thoughtful among them realized, particularly 
during the big waves of immigration, when 
anti-Irish feeling ran high, that only by par- 
ticipation in politics could the opportunity 
for self-improvement be obtained. They 
knew, too, that commiserating among them- 
selves was self-defeating. The signs that 
read “No Irish Need Apply” would not be 
taken down for the asking nor would the 
stereotype of the comic Irishman vanish un- 
less a truer image supplanted it. So, these 
Politicians went to work in the wards, per- 
suading, cajoling, and on occasion, using a 
little muscle to get out the vote. 

Prom the first the Irish were attracted to 
the Democratic Party, the party of the people 
from Andrew Jackson’s day to this—and I 
like to think that, in large measure, they are 
the Democratic Party. No other ethnic group 
in this country has remained as steadfastly 
loyal to it for solong. Others have joined for 
a time, then drifted away when the candi- 
date or a particular stand was not to their 
liking. However, in 1920 Irish sentiment in 
this country ran so high against Woodrow 
Wilson because of his refusal to assist Ire- 
land in her independence movement from 
Great Britain, particularly the bloodshed of 
the Trish War of Independence of 1916, that 
the Irish voted unanimously for a Republi- 
can President, Warren G. Harding, to the 
overwhelming defeat of James M. Cox, of 
Ohio. The British realized the American 
sentiments expressed in this election and in 
1921 set Ireland free. 

Nor have the bulk of the Irish been deluded 
by the spurious logic of the “best man” ar- 
gument. They vote for principle, not per- 
sonality; for people, not private interests. 

In the framework of the Democratic Party 
the Irish swiftly challenged the old-line Re- 
publican power structure and, over the years, 
began to make their influence felt. It was a 
struggle, there were discouraging setbacks, 
and at times it seemed as if the task was 
hopeless. But as Irish names began to ap- 
pear on the ballots in important elections, 
the mass of the Irish to lift their heads 
in new self- If it could be done in 
Politics, it could be done in other fields, and 
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now they had friends in fairly high piaces to 
help them fight the battle. The Irish could 
apply. 

Today, we seldom think of the time when 
the Irish were the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water. The ditchdigger’s shovel 
has been forgotten; some of the Irish have 
so far forgotten it that they are Republicans. 
Most think the battle for recognition was 
won long ago. In fact, it was not. One 
door remained closed to the Irish, and even 
they felt it might never open. Again, it was 
the politician, often damned, seldom appre- 
ciated, who eyed the door from the stand- 
point of the possible. 

The young, vigorous man who chose to 
storm this door was told that he was facing 
certain defeat, that he was stirring up preju- 
dice dormant for decades, that he was chanc- 
ing the destruction of his party. His instinct 
told him the cassandras were wrong. With 
charm, wit, disarming candor, and a master- 
ful grasp of practical politics, the heritage of 
those ward-pounding pioneers of a century 
ago, John Fitzgerald Kennedy removed from 
the White House the last sign that read: “No 
Irish Need Apply.” 

In removing it, he dramatized, to my mind, 
the coming of age of both this country and 
the Irish in it. He was the symbol of the 
immigrant—a symbol not exclusively reserved 
for the Irish. 

I think that Leonard Patrick O'Connor 
Wibberley in a summation of his book, “The 
Coming of the Green,” tells us the Irish con- 
tribution not only to America, but to the 
world: 

“The Irish immigrants did what every for- 
eign group must do to win the name Ameri- 
can. They fought with an unrelenting cour- 
age in the economic, political, and military 
battles of the country. They would not give 
an inch. They were despised and rejected 
and discriminated but they did not 
make this an occasion for wailing, but only 
fought the harder. 

“They did not desert their faith, once so 
unpopular, in order to gain acceptance. Nor 
did they forget their homeland, for though 
they believed that freedom began with the 
American coastline, they saw no reason why 
it should also end there. They voted in the 
United States with an eye to the effect on 
the freedom of Ireland, and in so doing they 
broadened the scope of American political 
thinking. 
“The slums did not hold them. The mines 
did not break them. They were not lost 
bullding roads and canals in the wilderness. 
They were not defeated at the foot of Marye's 
Heights. 

“It was a grand battle, indeed.” 


They Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the fact that the first Minuteman missile 
has been shot from its implacement in 
a silo in the Middle West and because 
of the fact that it was a complete suc- 
cess, under unanimous consent, I insert 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Black Hills, S. Dak., Press revealing the 
entire proceedings and the success of 
the test which I am sure will be of in- 
terest to every Member. 

The editorial follows: 
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THEY Work 


Missilemen of Elisworth Air Force Base 
can be justifiably proud of the historic Min- 
uteman test which took place Monday north 
of Newell, It was a complete success. 

It was the first test of the missile in an op- 
erational environment. What this means is 
that it was fired in trial just as it would be 
in anger—if that time ever comes—with a 
Yew essential changes. The changes were 
termed a “special configuration” by the Air 
Force. They consisted of replacing the nu- 
clear warhead with a dummy, a rather im- 
portant change; deactivating the missile's 
second and third stages, and changing the 
target. 

The Minuteman fired Monday, like the 149 
remaining buried in wostern South Dakota 
silos, was zeroed in on an unidentified target 
in an unidentified country until it was spe- 
cially configured for the test, Its specific 
original target may have been a military base, 
an industrial center, or a command post. 
There's less doubt about the specific coun- 
try involved in the original target. 

The Minuteman has a reported range of 
about 6,300 miles. But the Air Force wanted 
the test shot to end about 6,300 feet from 
the launch silo. So the missile’s guidance 
instruments were calibrated for 1 foot per 
mile of the weapon's range. That's getting 
pretty precise with complicated instruments. 
The missile, incidentally, was directed be- 
fore it left its underground silo and there 
was no guidance control once it was airborne. 
The test shot landed just where it was 
directed. 

There were several unique features of the 
test flight conducted here. Prior to Mon- 
day, the Minuteman had been fired only 
from especially prepared silos at Vanden- 
berg Air Force Base in California and at 
Cape Kennedy in Florida. These shots were 
made in test rather than operational en- 
vironments. They landed in the ocean and 
the impact areas were not inspected. Of 
course, there was little significance to the in- 
formation gleaned from inspecting the im- 
pact site of Monday’s shot here. to 
the ground and the missile itself was the 
same as it would have been with any 65,000 
pound object falling from an altitude of 1 
mile. 

There wouldn't have been anything to in- 
spect at the impact site if the missile had 
been armed with its usual warhead and if its 
first and second stage segments had fallen 
off In filght as they normally would do. 
Nuclear radiation would have kept inspectors 
out of the impact site for quite some time. 
They wouldn't have found anybody alive in 
the immediate vicinity. The test missile, un- 
armed, left a trench about 6 feet deep and 
30 feet long in the Butte County landscape. 

Air Force officials said the test here had 
three objectives—to test the missile in an 
operational environment, to give the crews 
experionce in firing procedures under 
simulated combat conditions, and to deter- 
mine the cost of repair to the silo after an 
actual fring. The first two objectives were 
immediately successful, but it will probably 
be some time before the cost of repairing the 
test silo is fully known. Chances are, if the 
cost Isn't prohibitive, the silo will be rearmed 
with an improved Minuteman. 

It was comforting to learn that it is un- 
possible to fire any of the missiles accident- 
ally under the cautious procedures estab- 
lished by the Air Force, It took the crews in 
two control centers, operating in unison and 
functioning as cross-checks to each other, to 
fire the missile. The shot would not have 
fired if there had been a misstep anywhere 
along the line of the complicated command 
pattern, 

There was a good reason for setting a short 
range target for the test shot and for fueling 
for only 7 seconds of powered filght. The 
Air Force naturally wanted the missile to 
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fall so nobody would get hurt and no prop- 
erty would be damaged. If it was targeted to 
fall in the ocean, for instance, the first and 
second stage segments may have fallen in a 
populated area while the reentry dummy 
continued toward its impact destination. 
The test provided for controlled safety meas- 
ures and they worked extremely well. It is 
Probable that future test flights in this area 
will also be short ranged. 

The test filght received national publicity 
because it was the first in the country's in- 
terior. We wouldn't be surprised if the na- 
tional newsmen covering the event date- 
lined their stories, ‘Boondocks, U.S.A." 
Most of the newsmen came from the metro- 
politan centers and many of them expressed 
amazement at the wide open spaces of the 
test area. Their opinion of the region's iso- 
lation wasn't enhanced, either, by an Air 
Forces spokesman’s announcement that 
“you can't find any telephones in Newell.” 
But Lyn Gladstone of the Valley Irrigator 
Promptly corrected the statement and dis- 
tributed a Newell brochure to the press trail- 
ers at the test site. 

Western South Dakota may be the boon- 
docks to some, but area newsmen at the 
launch site left no doubt in the minds of 
thelr big city colleagues that they prefer it 
here. They were a pretty congenial group 
of fellows and we believe that most of them 
left with the feeling that people in the boon- 
docks, at least, are mighty fine folks. We 
heard no complaints about the steaks pro- 
duced in this wide open country. 

The test flight, while expensive, was an 
impressive demonstration of the missile 
Capability of the Air Force. It was cer- 
tainly worthwhile to learn that the missiles 
in place here work and they will go where 
they are directed. The Air Force can be 
congratulated for successfully accomplish- 
ing its mission, and the taxpayers can be 
assured that the money spent on missiles 
hasn’t been wasted here. 


Honors for Longview: Dr. Charles F. 
Mathews and Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding schoolmen in Texas 
is Dr. Charles F. Mathews, superin- 
tendent of the Longview public schools. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record an editorial 
which appeared in the Longview Daily 
News, March 9, 1965, in regard to Dr. 
Mathews and others of Longview. 

I congratulate Miss Kay Talley, Mr. 
Joe Hendrix, and Mr. Ronnie Bishop as 
well as Superintendent Mathews on their 
very high attainments. 

The editorial follows: 

Honoss FOR LONGVIEW 

Representatives of Longview High School 
brought a series of honors to the Longview 
public schools and to the city of Longview 
this past weekend when they attended the 
19th Annual Youth Leadership Conference, 
Texas Association, Distributive Education 
Clubs of America, held in Houston. 

Dr. Charles F. Mathews, superintendent of 
Longview public schools, was signally hon- 
ored by the Texas Association of the Distribu- 
tive Education Clubs of America for his con- 
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tribution to the growth and development of 
distributive education programs in Texas. 

This organization has as its primary aim 
the development of a high degree of leader- 
ship and citizenship consistent with Ameri- 
can ideals of private enterprise and competi- 
tion. 

The award presented to Dr. Mathews is a 
coveted honor, recognizing as it does the 
leadership of the Longview superintendent 
in this important and most worthwhile phase 
of youth education and training. 

Miss Kay Talley, Longview High School 
senior, was chosen the outstanding distribu- 
tive education student In Texas. As student 
of the year, she won over four other finalists 
from different areas of the State. 

Judges who interviewed Kay at the con- 
vention graded her on scholarship, school and 
job attendance, citizenship, honors, extra- 
curricular activities, achievement of voca- 
tional objective, and promotion of distribu- 
tive education principles and objectives. 

Miss Talley's distributive education coordi- 
nator at Longview High School is Joe Hendrix, 
who is doing a constructive job in instruc- 
tion and leadership in this important field. 
As part of Kay's studies, she is employed part 
time at the LeTourneau Credit Union in 
Longview. She is a member of the National 
Honor Society and belongs to the Pan Am 
Club, the student council, and the pep squad. 

Ronnie Bishop, of Longview High School, 
served as parliamentarian at the State meet- 
ing. He received a standing ovation when 
introduced as the national president of Dis- 
tributive Education clubs. 

The Longview Distributive Education 
chapter also was honored at the State con- 
vention. Its chapter activities notebook, an 
8-inch volume with the theme “The Pine 
Tree,“ was selected as best in Texas. 

Longview distributive education student, 
Miss Sandra Wagster, also was a winner, 
placing third in the State in sales demon- 
stration using a doll as her product. 

Convention events, workshops, and con- 
tests were planned to cover the fields of re- 
tall, wholesale, and service selling—any of 
which a distributive education student may 
be considering as a career. Delegates at the 
convention, like all such students in Texas, 
receive classroom instruction from their co- 
ordinators. in retail merchandising, personal 
administration, basket selling, and other 
topics recommended by businessmen. The 
students have an opportunity to apply their 
classroom learning to the business world by 
working several hours each day for mer- 
chants, in cooperation with the distributive 
education program. 

Congratulations, Dr. Mathews, on the high 
honor accorded you and Longview's com- 
mendations for the wonderful distributive 
education program in the Longview schools— 
as demonstrated by the results shown at 
Houston. And congratulations to the Long- 
view students and the Longview club for 
your outstanding work in the State. Long- 
view is proud of you. 


Leon M. Huntress, New Hampshire Writer, 
Stimulates Thoughts on Freedom and 
Individual Duty in Contemporary 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 
well to be reminded from time to time 
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that our society, composed of individuals 
exercising free choices, can never be any 
better than the best of the sum total of 
all these myriad choices. And that, 
therefore, the majority of these indi- 
vidual decisions must be based on stand- 
ards of mutual respect for each other 
and for each other’s tastes and wishes, 
if the country itself is to keep to its ideals, 
Too many people abuse freedom by using 
it as a license. 

I am drawn to this comment by a 
striking column written by Mr. Leon M, 
Huntress and published recently in the 
Plymouth, N.H., Record. It is good 
writing and makes good reading. We 
should not forget the words of Lord Ac- 
ton. I offer it for the Recorp with my 
highest recommendation: 

From THE SIDE oF THE Ron 
(By Leon M. Huntress) 

At about the time of life when his observer 
was beginning to take notice of some of the 
things about him, there passed into eternity 
a most unusual individual. He was contem- 
porary with our age, then and now. His 
name was Lord Acton, an English historian, 
who was one of the most deeply learned men 
of his time, and he has long been remembered 
for his influence upon others. A devout 
member of the Roman Church, he appeared 
at the Ecumenical Congress in 1870, when a 
great crisis arose over the promulgation by 
Pius IX of the dogma of papal infallibility. 
Lord Acton opposed the proposition with 
considerable vigor, but lost. 

He was possessed of great ability in teach- 
ing history, with a remarkable capacity to 
study. Let he was a man of the world, a man 
affairs, not a bookworm, Little came from 
the pen of Lord Acton; his very learning 
seems to have stood in the way. He knew 
too much, and his literary conscience was too 
acute for him to write easily. His coplousness 
of information overloaded his literary style. 
He devoted most of his life to the preparation 
of writing the history of freedom, accumu- 
lating over 25,000 note cards of materials. 
The work never appeared in print—it has 
been called the greatest book never written. 

However, Lord Acton made his mark upon 
his time with his concept of freedom. There 
are problems confronting a writer of any de- 
gree who seeks to discourse upon the subject. 
Some call it “peace of mind,” if only for the 
common tendency to identify “true” freedom 
with wisdom, virtue, holiness, and other spir- 
Itual goods. Conditions of life in a free so- 
ciety by no means guarantee such peace of 
mind, any more than they do goodness or 
happiness. The freedom to pursue our own 
good in our own way implies the constant 
possibility of lazy, unintelligent, evil, or fatal 
choices, 

Lord Acton saw freedom of conscience as 
the very essence of freedom, which in his 
well-known definition, he summed up as the 
assurance that every man shall be protected 
in doing that which he believes to be his 
duty against the influence of authority and 
majorities, custom and opinion.” That is 
a very large area in which to operate, and 
there are many calculated risks. Innumera- 
ble individuals substitute the word “privi- 
lege” for the word “duty” in Lord Acton's 
aphorism, and thereby we acquire problems. 
Occasionally, we hear a citizen declaim about 
his constitutional rights let the chips fall 
where they may: never mind other people. 
It is, of course, a man's right to make a 
fool of himself in public but others have a 
similar guarantee or protection that their 
rights shall not be destroyed in the process. 
The bystanders need not be annoyed by the 
unseemly behavior of the freedom lover. 

Others spend much time and effort seek- 
ing to improve the status of freedom in 
others. Crusaders espouse campaigns to 


their brothers from the domina- 


existence interference by their 
Government. Taken in or out of context, the 
kids at Hampton Beach last Labor Day 
seemed to take him at his word. By the way, 
whatever happened to all those youngsters 
who became heroic martyrs by receiving fines 
and jail sentences, which they promptly ap- 
pealed? One has not heard !f justice was 
actually meted out to them in finality. Pre- 
sumably, they are proudly displaying their 
service stripes and polishing up for next La- 
bor Day. 

These guarantecs of freedom from restraint 
held out before people are attractive, but 
there are dangerous aspects involved. Some 
30 years ago, when the Japanese invaded 
China, they paid special attention to the 
opium traffic, legalizing and encouraging it 
throughout the occupied areas, making it as 
easy as possible for their subjects to become 
addicts. The Germans did the same thing 
with vodka in occupied Poland. During re- 
cent distatorships in Cuba, whenever the se- 
cret police foresee an uprising, any expres- 
sion of protest or cry of independent will, 
there are announced programs of indecent 
films in the Havana theaters, to turn men’s 
minds to other things. 

It is possible to corrupt the majority of a 
nation, perhaps of a whole region; to de- 
moralize millions of people by making life 
easy for them, so that they forget to use 
thelr brains. The emperors of Rome necded 
no secret police, because they supplied the 
populace with free meals, frequent gifts of 
money, and great spectacles in the Colos- 
seum. 

A subject which has consumed the atten- 
tion of thinkers for centuries has been that 
of the nature and limits of the power which 
can be legitimately exercised by society over 
the individual. The struggle between liberty 
and authority is the most conspicuous 
feature in the portions of history with which 
we are earliest familiar, particularly in 
Greece, Rome, and England. In those olden 
times, this contest was between subjects, or 
some classes of subjects, and the Govern- 
ment. 

In the evolution of our present state of 
society, we regretfully observe a widely held 
notion that the people have no need to limit 
their over themselves. It seems to 
have a considerable vogue these days, but in 
philosophical theories, as well as in persons, 
success discloses faults and infirmitie which 
failure might have concealed from observa- 
tion. The low estate of private and public 
morals, disrespect for constituted authority, 
weakening of the family structure, the eleva- 
tion of sex as a subject of visual and audio 
communications, the trend in women's at- 
tire, the degeneration of popular music, and 
the dance—to mention but a few factors— 
have produced a strange set of standards in 
the name of liberty and freedom. 

Not the least doubtful Is any American of 
the prospects for continued material success 
of this great Nation. But our democracy 
can never prove itself beyond critical censure 
until its citizens improve the moral atmos- 
phere by positive action, after carefully re- 

the basic principles upon which 
our liberties and freedoms were established. 
FEBRUARY 25, 1965. 
Mr. LEON M. Huntress, 
Plymouth Record, 
Plymouth, N.H. 

Dran Ma. HunTRESS: As you know, I am a 
regular reader of your column, and I always 
enjoy it. Particularly enjoyed the one on 
February 4, discussing Lord Acton. I fre- 
quently quote him on the point that “all 
power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” 

The more I serve here in Washington, the 
more I am convinced that this concept is 


true. There is today, in my opinion, a dan- 
gerous lack of of the rapidity 
with which we are losing individual freedom. 
Your comments on some of the reasons for 
this are percentive and ones with which I 
am in agreement. 

You are to be congratulated on your 
excellent eesay. 


Member of Congress. 


Guthrie, at Cherokee, Iowa, Finds Arts 
Thrive in a Town of 8,060 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STANLEY L. GREIGG 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
I had an opportunity to participate in 
the dedication of a new community cen- 
ter in Cherokee, Iowa. This rural ori- 
ented community of 8,000 citizens has 
exemplified a spirit and enthusiasm for 
cultural achievement which is indeed 
outstanding. I think my colleagues, par- 
ticularly from rural areas, will be in- 
terested in the accomplishments of Cher- 
okee, and its future aspirations, as dis- 
cussed in the following article from the 
New York Times of March 15: 

GUTHRIE, at CHEROKEE, IowA, FINDS ARTS 
THRIVE IN 4 TOWN oF 8,000 
(By Donald Janson) 

CHEROKEE, Iowa, March 14—Sir Tyrone 
Guthrie paid a visit to this community of 
8,000 persons today and expressed amazement 
at its cultural. vitality. 

The artistic director of the Guthrie Theater 
in Minneapolis came to dedicate an impres- 
sive $225,000 community center and pay his 
compliments to a community spirit that has 
propelled Cherokee ahead—in cultural as- 
sets—of cities 10 times its size. 

“I am full of admiration for the drive, the 
spirit and the guts that are accomplishing 
what is being accomplished here,” he told 
Cherokee citizens who honored him at a din- 
ner. 

“One of the ways of saving the rural com- 
munities is for the leisure time of all who 
live in them to be made more profitable. 
That is what is happening here.” 


THEATER GROUPS ACTIVE 


{ 

Unlike most small farming communities, 
Cherokee has a thriving local theater group 
that has been producing four plays a season 
for 7 years. 

The new community center will provide, 
among other things, an attractive auditorium 
and spacious stage for its productions, which 
include the classics and avant-garde as well 
as the frothy. 

Cherokee also has a symphony composed of 
musicians living within a 90-mile radius of 
this humming county seat. It presents free 
concerts annually. 

For more than a decade the town also has 
had a museum of fine arts and natural his- 
tory. Adjacent to it u a small planetarium 
that was the first in Iowa. 

The museum, gift to the Cherokee citizens, 
circulates exhibits throughout the country 
and abroad. A new show is hung in its gal- 
laries each month. Its director, John R. 
Vincent, conducts classes in sculpture. 
His wife, Loretta, an artist, teaches painting. 

Sir Tyrone said at the dedication of the 
community center that Cherokee’s cultural 
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climate and achievements were probably 
“unique in the worid's history” for such a 


He credited them to leadership of a small 
number of citizens in creating an awareness 
of culture. 

“These things don’t happen spontane- 
ously,” he said, “Good taste is not inborn. 
It takes tactful, intelligent pressure over 
many years.” 

In Cherokee, nestled in the fertile valley 
of northwest Iowa's Little Sioux River, the 
leadership has sprung from many segments 
of the population. 


MANY PROFESSIONAL MEN 


While there is no college, there are more 
business and professional people here than 
in most towns of similar size, <A state men- 
tal health institute employs psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and social workers. A dozen 
doctors use the handsome new community 
hospital dedicated in January. 

An active city development committee, 
using the town’s cultural assets as one Means 
of interesting businessmen, has attracted 
several small industries. 

But the spark has not been provided by 
business and professional people alons. A 
farmer, Myron Bushlow, and his wife left 
Cherokee $125,000 in their wills for the com- 
munity center. The amount was matched 
locally by a bond issue. James Sivinski who 
has 360 acres in corn and livestock, will play 
Biff in “Death of a Salesman” next month. 

Dr. Richard Flenniken, a psychiatrist at the 
institute, directs most of the plays. In the 
cast of the next one he will have a farmer, 
a doctor, a nurse, a housewife, an accountant, 
s radio announcer, a teacher and a chamber 
of commerce official. 

“If it were not for the cultural climate,” 
Dr. Flenniken, said, “I wouldn't have stayed 
here this long. Now I don't even think 
about leaving. It’s a swinging town.” 


Eire’s British Saint: Patricius Magonus 
Sucatus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, on one of 
my favorite days of the year, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, when half the Nation seems 
Irish and the other half wishes it were, 
it is fitting that we honor a Roman citi- 
zen who became the patron saint of 
Ireland. 

Said St. Patrick in the hope that the 
bond between the Irish people and the 
Catholic religion might be indissoluble: 

May God never permit it to happen to me 
that I should lose His people which He pur- 
chased in the utmost parts of the world. 


It is a beautiful and moving story, 
the story of St. Patrick, and today, when 
bits of green and shamrock give fresh 
evidence that Ireland’s patron saint and 
the Emerald Isle are one, it is only fitting 
that we recall the story of St. Patrick, 
which the New York Times has told so 
well in its today’s editions: 

Eme'’s BRITISH SAINT: PATRICIUS MaAconvus 
Sucarus 
For a Briton with a name like Patricius 


Magonus Sucatus, the middle-aged priest did 
rather well in Ireland. 
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By the time of his death about 1,500 years 
ago today, he had been credited with conse- 
crating 350 bishops, popularizing the 
shamrock, taking Roman Christian culture to 
the people he called “barbarous heathens,” 
and winning the right to judge all Irishmen 
on the world's last day. Oceans of spirits 
that keep off the chill have been consumed in 
the name of the Apostie of Ireland and patron 
of the Roman Catholic Archdlocese of New 
York, thousands of "Kiss me, I’m Irish” lapel 
buttons have been sold, millions of Irishmen 
both real and imagined have marched in his 
honor, and the surf off Asbury Park has been 
tinted green. 

Some people believe that there were two 
saints named Patrick whose deeds have been 
combined in legend, others believe that the 
man we know as St. Patrick never existed, and 
still others accept all aspects of the Patrician 
story down to the two immortal salmon he 
is supposed to have released in a well at 
Aghagower. 

A TOUCH OF BLARNEY? 


Many agree generally on the outline of his 
life derived from his writings and early 
records, but all accounts might contain the 
phrase that Irish storytellers use to end 
their tales: There. now ye have it as I got 
it, and if ye don't like it add to it your 
complaints." 

St. Patrick was proof of George Moore's 
observation that Irishmen never do well in 
Ireland. He was born at a place called 
Bannavem Taberniae, somewhere in western 
Britain, about A.D. 389. His father, Calpur- 
nius, was a Catholic deacon and official in the 
Roman government. His grandfather was a 
priest in the days when celibacy of the clergy 
was not a strict rule. 

His upbringing was Christian, although he 
acknowledges in his spiritual autobiography 
that he did not at first adhere to it. He 
introduces himself as “a sinner, the most 
rustic, and the least of all the faithful, and 
in the estimation of very many deemed 
contemptible.” An unnamed sin he com- 
mitted at 15 was later to delay his consecra- 
tion as a bishop. 

When Patrick was 16 and Niall of the Nine 
Hostages was High King of Ireland, Irish 
raiders captured the youth at his father’s 
farm and took him back a slave. He was 
bound out as a swineherd in the forests and 
mountains near Ballymena. 

_ At this time the youth experienced a 
Spiritual conversion. “Constantly I used to 
pray in the daytime and at night,” he writes, 
“in snow and frost and rain.” After 6 years 
a voice came to him in his sleep and told him 
to escape. 

EXHORTED IN DREAM 

After an adventurous voyage on a ship ex- 
Porting Irish wolfhounds and 28 days in an 
uninhabited area of France, he returned 
home, Soon, however, the voices of his fel- 
low siaves in Ireland came to him in a 
dream: “We beseech thee, holy youth, to 
come and walk among us once more.“ 

According to legend, he spent the next 20 
years in southern France studying for the 
priesthood. Some scholars suspect, however, 
that this period of study was added to his 
biography by later authors to give him a 
learning he did not have. 

He began his work in Ireland by over- 
throwing native idols and replacing them 
with churches. It is often said that St. 
Patrick “brought Christianity to Ireland,” 
but actually there were a number of Chris- 
tian communities in the southern part of 
the island before his arrival. 

One of his first missions was to the court 
of High King Laoghaire at Tara. There he 
preached the Gospel, confounded the native 
Druid priests with “great signs and mira- 
cles," and won over many men of Erin. It 
is said he converted Laoghaire's daughters, 
Ethne and Fedelm, by using the shamrock 
as an illustration of the Trinity. 
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In 444 he founded a church at Armagh, the 
primatial see of Ireland. He wore a hairshirt 
and slept on rocks, and in the following years 
converted thousands and founded a number 
of churches. Tales of the saint's exploits, 
such as expelling the reptiles from Ireland, 
do not appear until much later. 


A 40-DAY FAST 


At one point, It is said, he fasted 40 days 
and 40 nights on a mountain called Crough 
Patrick in western County Mayo to win cer- 
tain concessions from God. 

In the end it was granted that 7 years 
before the last judgment the sea would 
spread over Ireland to save its people from 
the terrors of the end of the world. St. 
Patrick also won the right to Judge the Irish 
on the last day. 

St. Patrick always considered himself an 
expatriated Briton, Near the end of his life 
he wrote, “And so I dwell in the midst of 
barbarous heathens, a stranger and exile for 
the love of God.” The story that he re- 
turned to Britain to die, however, is dis- 
missed as a canard by almost all scholars. 

St. Patrick died about A.D. 461. He was 
probably buried at Saul on Strangford Lough 
where he founded his first church. After 
his death, the people say, there was no night 
in Ireland for 12 days. 


Formula for George Wallace 
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HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, fair- 
minded citizens of this Nation continue 
to be shocked by scenes of police bru- 
tality and aggression against the voting 
rights of Alabama citizens. An edito- 
rial which appeared March 15, 1965, in 
the Indianapolis Times, points out with 
particular insight that the present crisis 
over voting rights is an issue of morals. 
The editorial correctly observes that it 
is clearly wrong to deny to Americans 
the most precious right of citizenship— 
the right to vote. 

Accordingly, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the Indianapolis Times 
editorial in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

FORMULA ror GEORGE WALLACE 

George Wallace, the Governor of Alabama, 
says he favors letting Negroes register to 
vote In his State. But the record denies this. 

He says he is against police brutality and 
doesn't want any demonstrators to “get 
hurt.“ But the record refutes this. 

He says he gave orders to his clubswinging 
State troopers to use a “minimum amount 
of force" against the civil rights marchers 
of Sunday, March 7. But 60 were injured, 
some severely, 

In Federal court last week, a Negro dish- 
washer testified he was followed a quarter 
mile by troopers and beaten, although he 
had no part in any demonstration. 

In the same court, a Negro woman testi- 
fied she had to apply for voter registration 
10 or 12-times before she was enrolled, al- 
though she is a high school teacher. 

Wallace blames all of Alabama’s racial 
troubles on outside agitators, the protest 
demonstrations, news reports, and “Commu- 
nist infiltration.” He blames nothing on a 
main cause of the trouble—himselt. 

When he met Saturday with Wallace, Pres- 
ident Johnson said he urged the Governor 
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to take three steps: Publicly declare his sup- 
port for voting rights for all Alabama citi- 
zens, assure the right to “peaceful” assem- 
bly, call a biracial meeting to seek greater 
cooperation between the races. 

“It is wrong,” the President said, “to do 
violence to peaceful citizens in the streets of 
their towns. It is wrong to deny Americans 
the right to vote. It is wrong to deny any 
person full equality because of the color of 
his skin.” 

The civil rights demonstrations in Ala- 
bama, or elsewhere, in some instances may 
be misdirected, they may be a public nui- 
sance, they may invite trouble. But the root 
of the problem is the denial of basic rights 
to American citizens, In Alabama, Wallace 
could help remove those barriers by accept- 
ing the President's formula. 

Since he will not, he is confronted with 
President Johnson’s avowal that “whether 
the Governor agrees or not” law and order 
will prevail in Alabama and constitutional 
rights will be protected, It is a confronta- 
tion that should have been unnecessary, be- 
cause the essence of the issue is moral. 


Famous Last Words 
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HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, 3 weeks prior to the last elec- 
tion, President Johnson wrote the fol- 
owing letter to all members of the Army 
Reserve: 

[From the Army Reserve magazine, 

November] 

Dofense of our great Nation is every Ameri- 
can's business. We rely heavily on the Army 
Reserve as a significant part of our country’s 
defense team. 

In his dual role the civilian soldier con- 
tributes substantially both to his com- 
munity and to the defense of our land. For 
your selfless devotion I commend each one of 
you. I appreciate also the remarkable way 
in which your families share in your con- 
tribution with their support and under- 
standing. 

I am confident that the Nation can rely 
upon the Army Reserve today and in the 
future as it has so often in the past, 


Seven weeks later, Mr. Johnson ap- 
proved a Pentagon recommendation that 
would scuttle the Army Reserve. 

I am greatly appalled at the Presi- 
dent's about-face—and his decision to 
support this deplorable proposal. 

Historically, the Army Reserve has 
been the peacetime skeletal force of the 
Army, and the eliminating of this aux- 
iliary body seems incongruous in the 
light of history and current world events. 
There are units and personnel in the 
US. Army Reserve which have no 
counterparts in the Regular Army or 
in the National Guard—which elements 
meant the difference between almost im- 
mediate aggressive action and random 
recruiting after Pearl Harbor 1941. 

In President Johnson’s attempt to es- 
tablish a one-branch Government, he has 
forgotten that Congress is charged with 
the responsibility for raising and sup- 
porting armies, not the Secretary of De- 
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fense. This country is in great trouble 
when one man can dictate such a sweep- 
ing change in our defense policy and 
position. 

It would appear to me that the admin- 
istration is attempting to reduce our Na- 
tion’s defense appropriations in order 
that the Great Society can be provided 
more funds for additional welfare pro- 


grams, 

I believe the decision to return the 
Army Reserve to the status it held in the 
early 1920's and to put all of the Army’s 
Reserve defense eggs into the National 
Guard basket under State training and 
supervision is fraught with danger and 
should be rejected. 


The Greatest Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, Walter W. 
Seifert, associate professor, School of 
Journalism, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, an outstanding educator 
with considerable business experience, 
has prepared the following material 
which is most thought provoking, as well 
as valuable to those persons interested in 
true freedoms in this land of opportu- 
nity. 

The article follows: 

THE GREATEST SOCIETY 

“America is another name for opportu- 
nity. Our whole history appears like a last 
effort of divine providence in behalf of the 
human race.” 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


U.S. living standard highest for any people 
anytime: 


1 Nation’s Business, May-September 1964. 


The average American family has more 
food, clothing and shelter than the average 
family anywhere else. It has more freedom, 
too, Although no people are equal in their 
physical-mental-emotional structure, Amer- 
ica says each should have an equal opportu- 
nity to prove his worth. Our Nation became 
strong and free by individual initiative under 
the competitive free-enterprise profit system. 
This has brought greater good to a greater 
number than any other system yet devised 
by man. Those who enjoy the privileges of 
life in the greatest society have a moral re- 
sponsibility to improve it, expand it, and 
vigorously oppose those who threaten to de- 
stroy it at home or abroad. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX . 
Americans get more food for less work * 


} Nation's Business, May-September 1964. 

America's massive appetite for necessities 
and luxuries is fed by mass production and 
mass distribution. Neither could exist with- 
out mnss demand—people from const to coast 
wanting the same things at the same time— 
products that can be mass made at low cost, 
shipped economically, and sold profitably to 
all concerned. 


U.S. workers’ buying power increases! 
[Work minutes] 


Bacon, Butter, Eggs, | Sugar, 
pound | pound | dozen 10 
pounds 
70 107 7 180 
28 33 34 4s 
17 18 13 34 


1 Nation's Business, May- September 1004. 


Mass demand does not just happen. It is 
mass motivated by skilled professional pro- 
moters of new products such as color TV, 
electric watches, and fiber glass boats. These 
give millions of Americans extra pleasure and 
provide millions of additional jobs. 

Freedom of the press and free speech would 
mean little without advertising dollars. 
(The Sunday New York Times would cost 
over $6 per copy.) If TV and radio stations 
did not have commercials each would have 
to receive a huge tax-pgid subsidy. 

Mass motivators, through relatively few in 
number, are “prime movers” in our uniquely 
productive society, They heip start the 
business cycle and keep it going: Without 
their catalytic effect the American economy 
would shrivel. What people want determines 
what is made. 

These countries spend the most for product 
advertising 


[1965 per capita *] 
United States of America. 
Canadan. 


+ Advertising Age, June 8, 1964. 


These people have high economic, social 
and political values. 

The road to oblivion is paved with the 
bones of companies and countries that did 
not relate to their environments. 

Build a better mousetrap than your neigh- 
bor and nobody will beat a path to your 
door—unless you advert eyes. 

A TRAGIC PARADOX 


The greatest society seems unable to use 
its persuasive powers in the global struggle 
for the minds of men. (Fighting the giant 
Communist propaganda machine with the 
Peace Corps and USIA is like aiming bean 
blowers at armored tanks.) Unless we use 
advertising/public relations techniques at 
Cabinet level, we're doomed to keep losing the 
cold war. 

We don't need more scientists to compound 
the horrors they have created. Our best 
chance of survival is to train more people to 
tell and sell freedom's story to masses every- 
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where. From now on it's “communicate, co- 
operate, or be cremated equal,” 
These countries spend the least for product 


advertising j 
— [1963 per capita 1] 
F ˙ —̃—ͤ1 ——T — 83 
po) ea EE v A EE NOS 2 
S ee ee ————— 1 
— ee ees 1 
USSR... (less Wan). 1 
Bh - GORI A PART a a en eee 1 


Advertising Age, June 8, 1964. 


These people have low economic, social, 
and political values. 


White House Reception Big Moment for 
the McCarthys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include an 
article which appeared in the Buffalo 
Courter-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., on March 
15, 1965, written by the wife of one of my 
colleagues from Buffalo, Mrs. Richard D. 
McCarthy. 

Congressman and Mrs. McCarthy were 
recent guests at the White House, As a 
freshman Member, this was their first 
invitation to a congressional reception, 
and Mrs. McCarthy’s comments are most 
noteworthy. She gives a very interesting 
account of the evening they spent at the 
White House. The warmth and friendli- 
ness of our First is also vividly 
portrayed in this article, which follows: 


Wuire House Reception Bra MOMENT FOR 
THE MCCARTHYS 

(Evrror’s Norx.— Representative and Mrs. 
Richard D. McCarthy, of Buffalo, and Repre- 
sentative and Mrs. Henry P, Smith III, of 
North Tonawanda, were among the 100 guests 
at the White House Thursday night at a con- 
gressional reception. Here Mrs. McCarthy, in 
an exclusive account written for the Courier- 
Express, recalls her impressions of an evening 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.) 


(By Gail McCarthy) 


Wasnincton.—When we drove into the 
southwest gate of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
we were not alone. The sidewalks outside 
rang with civil rights songs and the tempo 
of the demonstrators could be traced by their 
bobbing placards over the fence. The white- 
pillarded mansion at the apex of the drive 
was an unreal vision tome. But as the door- 
man admitted us to the marble foyer, the 
fantasy vanished, and the Richard McCarthys 
entered the White House as guests of the 
President for the last of 10 congressional 
receptions, 

The upper hall rang with waltz music and 
the Blue Room was filled with dark-suited 
Congressmen and their wide-eyed wives. The 
most dignified of walters bore silver trays, 
and as we waited to be received by the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Johnson, I watched the Sec- 
retary of State, Secretary of Defense and the 
Attorney General quletly slip in. 
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THE BIG TEXAN 


Just then our names were announced and 
I found myself being gently propelled toward 
& mighty Texan handshake and a sly wink 
from a very big President. 

We wives and one of the most forebearing 
husbands in all Washington, Mr. Mink, 
Spouse of Congresswoman Patsy MINK, of 
Hawail, were then edroitly ushered into a 
small theater to watch a new film on White 
House art. 

While this was going on, our husbands 
were being briefed by the President, Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, Attorney Gencral Nicholas 
Eatzenbach, and Budget Director Kermit 
Gordon. 

MAMA JOHNSON 

While the room was still in darkness I no- 
ticed a small silhouette in bobby socks hesi- 
tating at the door. The First Lady instantly 
became “Luci’s mother” and instinctively 
drew her into a corner for a very secret chat. 

Mrs. Johnson invited us “up to our part of 
the house” which fairly caused a stampede of 
delighted women, We were whisked in the 
elevator into the intimacy of the “families” 
rooms, and saw in the west hall the dusky, 
inscrutable Indian portraits hanging high on 
the towering ivory walls, 

We were graciously admitted to all the 
rooms except the family’s bedrooms and 
kitchen. I believe there exists in feminine 
nature a large measure of domestic curiosity, 
Which was eminently satisfied Thursday eve- 
ning. 1 

é NOTHING MISSED 

The ladies peeked into closets, went 
through the photo collections, opened drap- 
erles to see the balcony where young John- 
Jobn had marched with imaginary sabers 
and rifles while his father reviewed troop 
units below. 

The Lincoln Room overpowered some of 
the ladies with its massive mahogany bed. 
We learned that women guests never use this 
room but distinguished gentlemen often do. 

MORE TO MY SIZE 


One of the smallest rooms had walls ex- 
quisitely covered in blue and white fabric. 
The delicate furniture was upholstered in 
the same print. A free-standing full length 
oval Hitchcock mirror crowned this little blue 
jewel and many of us felt a sense of relief in 
simply being in a room scaled more to our 
more human proportions, 

THE WOMAN IN US 


Not that there were no critics among us, 
in almost every period room, there were those 
women “who couldn't imagine how anyone 
could live in so much blue” and were busily 
rehanging pictures and moving furniture, all 
Mentally, of course, and with best of inten- 


the family room. 

This was obviously where the pulse of the 
Lyndon Johnson family generated. The hi- 
fi with some slick albums peeking out, some 
dog-eared fashion magazines, king-sized ash- 
trays, many scratch pads, and less elegant 
but more comfortable Texas-sized easy 
chairs. I wasn't sure my feet were going to 
Teach the floor. 

A glimpse of a tall serious girl with a quiet 
Perceptive countenance, who was leaning 
against a doorway as an almost invisible ob- 
Scrver, was most telling. 

It was here that I shared a sofa with Mrs. 
Robert McNamara and sat across the coffee 
table from the First Lady. We talked about 
her sentimental favorite—a Sully portrait of 
the most evanescent woman, Fanny Kemble. 

She abruptly ended my reverie by pointing 
out that the furniture arrangement here was 
Partly for comfort and partly to disguise the 
holes in the rug. 
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OFFICIAL ESCORTS 

I noticed that on the fringe of every group 
there was at least one clegantly-uniformed 
young man wearing white gloves. On our 
way down the oval staircase to the State din- 
ing room I questioned my discreet escort 
and learned that he and 80 other bachelors 
are social aides to the President. 

They are all Armed Service officers. He was 
a lieutenant commander in the Air Force and 
admitted that his role here as a volunteer 
often become more challenging than flying 
jets. To earn the security clearance neces- 
sary to become a social alde ít takes the most 
unblemished young man at least 2 years. 

Gaiety and Mghtheartedness flowered in 
the State dining room es we women awaited 
our husbands, and nibbled on the rare roast 
beef, shrimp and turkey and homemade 
sugar cookies. 

WITH LONG PACES 


When the men did appear, a sober heavi- 
ness leavened the atmosphere and many of 
the congressmen stood apart from the chat- 
ter with deep and brooding faces. My hus- 
band, Max, was one of these, and without any 
privileged information it was apparent to me 
that the briefing with President and Cabinet 
members shared the grave responsibilities of 
this Nation with our men who must know 
and must profoundly decide. 

The word was skillfully passed that the 
President and his lady had retired and we 
quietly thanked the enduring Vice President 
and Mrs. Humphrey. 

I recall with disturbing clarity their 
faces—beyond their warmth and cordiality 
was the indelible image of the massive weight 
they carry so well. z 

A great experience for the McCarthys. 


California Farmers Facing Labor Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, Cal- 
ifornia, the No. 1 agriculture State, is 
facing serious problems resulting from 
the shortage of farm labor. 

This problem has resulted from the 
ending of the bracero program and the 
failure of the Department of Labor to 
take effective, meaningful action to cer- 
tify the admission of temporary farm- 
workers under the immigration statutes. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Wednesday, March 10, 
1965, Alhambra, Calif., Post-Advocate, 
discussing the farm labor crisis and the 
need for immediate action: 

SHORTAGE or Workers: FARMERS FACING 
LABOR Crisis 

The continuing obstinacy of the U.S. Labor 
Department about use of migrant labor on 
farms in the face of the approaching agricul- 
tural crisis is hard to understand. 

Farmers from California to Florida have 
given the Department clear evidence there is 
a critical shortage of help for harvesting that 
will get worse as the season continues. The 
number of American workers looking for the 
farm jobs is inadequate. 

As a result, some crops have spolled in the 
fields, others are endangered and farmers 
face severe economic problems. Uncertain 
about next year’s labor supply, many farmers 
are planning to plant reduced acreages. 
Processors and other complementary indus- 
tries are beginning to feel the pinch. 
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The agricultural plight has been admitted 
by the State administration, which is now 
seeking permission for California farmers to 
use migrant help in the March through Sep- 
tember harvest season, 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown has mistakenly 
opposed the bracero program originally, but 
deserves commendation for reversing himself 
after honestly examining new facts in the 
crisis. 

Albert B. Tieburg, State employment chief, 
was in Washington this week urging the La~ 
bor Department to change its mind about 
use of braceros. Before leaving, he said, “it 
is obvious now that we cannot recruit 
enough farmworkers for peak harvests” and 
“growers are against the gun.” 

The Labor Department, however, is appar- 
ently still insisting Americans can fill the 
gap if the minimum wage Is raised to 61.40 
an hour by April 1. 

Mr. Tieburg said this bill will “hopefully” 
attract more American workers for stoop la- 
bor, but doubted it would solve “an impend- 
ing labor shortage crisis.” 

His doubts are well founded. The wages 
paid by California farmers are on the average 
about $1.25 an hour, not too much below the 
proposed minimum. Date growers paid $1.83 
to $3.30 an hour on a plecework basis and 
could not recruit enough help. Hope is not 
enough. As Senator Grorce MurPHY has 
said, the agriculture industry is so important 
it needs an assured labor supply. 

That labor supply during harvest seasons 
must come mainly from Mexico at the pres- 
ent time. Twenty-one U.S. Members of Con- 
gress learned in Mexico City this week that 
the Mexican Government is interested in 
revival of the bracero program. Its with- 
drawal created an unemployment problem 
and resulted in a $30 million annual income 
loss to the Nation. 

Some form of a migrant labor program 
must be enacted immediately to take care of 
the harvest crisis. 

On a long-range basis, Congress must give 
all proposals to modify it thorough analysis 
so the unnecessary farm harvest crises do 
not arise. 


Negroes and the Right To Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many who apparently believe this Con- 
gress will repeal section 14b of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which permits States to en- 
act right-to-work laws. These laws 
make it possible for anyone to get a job 
without being forced to join a union. 
The ramifications to Negroes of these 
repeal efforts would appear to be consid- 
erable, judging by a recent column writ- 
ten by Victor Riesel, the noted labor 
analyst. I request inclusion of his col- 
umn in the Recorp. 

INSIDE Lanoz—DIscRIMINATION IN THE CRAFTS 
(By Victor Riesel) 

CLEVELAND.—The Negroes’ summer of dis- 
content will begin here a little early this 
year for all the colored workers of the land. 

Thousands may hit the streets in mass 
demonstrations on March 22. There is no 
magic to the date. That is the deadline the 
NAACP whirlwindish National Labor Secre- 
tary Herb Hill has set for the hiring of Ne- 
groes on a huge construction project. 

‘This lakeside city has become the Negroes’ 
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of the erection of a $32 million Federal office 
building. 

In the five craft unions whose members 
will man the works at high rates of pay there 
are five Negro card holders. The plumbers 
have three apprentices, and the electrical 
workers two—despite all the proclamations 
signed and public pledges made. 

And the unions don’t appear to be in any 
hurry to throw open their brotherhoods. 

If the Negroes mass in Cleveland's streets, 
it will be the unspoken signal for Negroes to 
demonstrate everywhere there is similar Fed- 
eral instruction. Naturally this worries the 
Government's Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, now headed by Vice 
President HUMPHREY. Cleveland's craft un- 
ions are especially worrisome, They've been 
virtually closed, non-Negro and in a feud 
with the NAACP since 1934. 

Right now, there's little the Government 
can do with the unions but argue with them. 
Even under the Civil Rights Act, the United 
States can't force a union to take a Negro or 
other minority groups. 

However, somebody had to be pressured. 
Early in February the committee summoned 
the five contractors who are responsible for 
the actual work. They were directed to make 
it possible for qualified Negroes to work on 
the rising Federal Building here. 

The contractors protested that they must 
get their workers from the unions and there 
are mighty few Negroe cardholders. In ef- 
fect, they were told that this is the con- 
tractors’ problem. Jobs must be made avail- 
able to Negro workers and apprentices, 

Committee spokesmen said this is the law 
and if the building firms don't obey it their 
contracts will be voided. The law says that 
there must be equal employment opportu- 
nity on federally financed projects—and $32 
million is a lot of financing. 

But, complained the contractors, they must 
go through the special union-controlled hir- 
ing halls to get their manpower. The com- 
mittee, in effect, said that’s against the law, 
because it creates a closed shop and closed 
shops are illegal. 

But, protested the contractors, the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board has ruled that the 
builders must negotiate with the unions over 
creation of preferential hiring halls. And, 
on the local level, the contractors might as 
well go out of business if they don’t yield to 
the craft unions. 

The Federal equal opportunity committee 
people were adamant. Executive Orders 
11114 and 10925 say that there shall be dis- 
crimination in hiring on Federal projects. 

Then the committee notified the General 
Services Administration, which hands out all 
Government contracts, that no more Federal 
work was to go to these contracts without 
the committee's approval. 

In turn, the committee warned the con- 
tractors there would be no such approval un- 
til they got Negroes into the project and 
into the apprenticeship stream so they could 
eventually qualify for skilled work. 

Obviously the contractors were in the mid- 
dle. The Government, unable to get at the 
unions, was using the building firms to pres- 
sure the local labor leaders, 

In a week the contractors returned with a 
plan for compliance. They were taken off the 
suspended list. Work on the Federal build- 
ing had started. But they were—and still 
are—mighty few Negroes on the job. They 
are far outnumbered by the constant pledges 
of the union chiefs. 

Herb Hill and the NAACP are agitated by 
all this. They want action. So does the 
Government. But the key is in the unions’ 
hands, 

So Herb Hill has set March 22 for a mass 
demonstration in front of the old Federal 
building. He'll demand open hiring by the 
contractors at the plant gate—hiring of 
union or nonunion Negro workers. 

If this happens the old craft labor men 
will shut down the project with a strike that 
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will be heard throughout the land. The 
crisis will be repeated wherever the situation 
is paralleled. 

It looks like a very hot summer, 


Rampart Dam, Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 
OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
the capability of the Rampart hydro- 
power project in Alaska when con- 
structed to provide the only truly cheap 
power for Alaska and the west coast is 
well established in official reports. Even 
occasional critics of Rampart Dam 
rarely question this conclusion. 

It was in response to a critic, Mr. 
Saytor, of Pennsylvania, that I rose on 
March 11 to point to the importance of 
the potential hydropower of the Yukon 
River to America’s power needs. I also 
reminded my colleagues that Secretary 
of the Interlor Stewart Udall had ap- 
pointed a six-man task force to analyze 
and evaluate the massive field report of 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior and the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

My colleague’s remarks were occa- 
sioned by an editorial in the New York 
Times of March 8, entitled “World’s 
Biggest Boondoggle.” 

The editorial comments of the New 
York Times were answered directly to- 
day by an Alaskan whose efforts to pro- 
vide low-cost hydropower for America 


standing, Alaska’s distinguished junior 

Senator Ernest Grueninc. In his letter 

to the editor, the Senator wrote: 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES: GRUEN- 
ING Backs HYDROPOWER FOR RAMPART 

To the EDITOR: 

As your March 8 editorial on Rampart Dam 
refers to me by name as one who cheered 
a recently released Interior Department re- 
port, I hope you will give me an opportunity 
to comment. 

The only possible explanation for your 
characterization of Rampart Dam as the 
“world's biggest boondoggle” is that the 
Times has not attempted to get the facts. 

Would the Times have described Grand 
Coulee as a boondoggle? Or Boulder Dam? 
Or the Tennessee Valley Authority? Your 
disdainful dismissal of the importance to 
consumers of low-cost power from Rampart 
completely ignores advances in economic 
progress and standards of living accompany- 
ing successful deyelopment of hydropower 
for public benefit. 

BENEFIT TO NATION 


Not only Alaska, but the Nation as a whole 
will benefit from low-cost power from Ram- 
part. The Federal Power Commission pre- 
dicts that power needs of the American 
people in 1980 will be 2% times the amount 
required in 1964. To meet this onrushing 
increase in demand, Rampart’s 5 million kilo- 
watts will supply less than 1 percent of the 
total. Although Rampart is big, it is also 
necessary. 

Four years of intensive study by the Corps 
of Engineers and other agencies, public and 
private, have brought Rampart to the point 
where a definite report should be available 
later this year. 
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You refer to the analysis now being made 
by the Natural Resources Council. Why not 
wait before jumping to half-baked conclu- 
sions? 

Your reference to Rampart as the world's 
biggest sinkhole for public funds” ignores 
that all these great hydro projects are fully 
amortized, principal and interest from the 
revenues for the power generated. The bil- 
lion dollars which you italicize in your horror 
is an investment. which will be more than 
repaid, for in addition to repayment of funds 
advanced is the income from taxable indus- 
tries and taxable employees. 

The answer to the question of marketabil- 
ity of Rampart's power has been given not 
only by Development and Resources Corpo- 
ration under supervision of the respected 
Dayid Lilienthal in a study for the Corps of 
Engineers, and by private consultants, but 
now by the Department of the Interior. That 
answer is yes.“ 

As to supposed superiority of alternative 
sources of power, the same studies lead to the 
same conclusion that Rampart power will be 
cheaper than nuclear energy, coal-fired steam 
plants, natural gas or oll or any other Alaskan 
hydro project. If resource conservation and 
low power costs are important, Rampart is 
incomparably better than the widespread de- 
struction and excessive costs of suggested al- 
ternatives. 

Construction of Rampart can be expected 
to result in significant increases in produc- 
tion of migratory fowl, fur-bearing animals, 
and fish, as has happened at other projects. 
The Times estimates of losses of migratory 
fowl, animals, and salmon appear to be those 
calculated by the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of the Interior. The people 
of Alaska have suffered too often from egre- 
gious errors of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Our once great salmon fishery resources de- 
clined so that in 1959, the last year of Fish 
and Wildlife control, it had reached the low- 
est point in 60 years. Under State manage- 
ment the salmon runs have improved sub- 
stantially, a difficult task after the Pish and 
Wildlife mismanagement. 


GROUPS IN OPPOSITION 


Again, the Fish and Wildlife Service, fol- 
lowed by the Wildlife Management Institute 
and the National Wildlife Federation, would 
have performed a grave disservice to Alaska 
when, in 1957, these groups opposed develop- 
ment of oil and gas resources of the Kenai 
moose range. Fortunately they did not suc- 
ceed. These organizations then sounded 
alarms about the damage and destruction 
this would visit upon the moose, in the same 
vein as the cacophony now heard against 
Rampart. 

When, over these protests, but with ap- 
proval of the Izaak Walton League, the moose 
range was partially opened to leasing, the 
moose flourished. Far from g the 
habitat for moose, the incidental lumber 
clearing enhanced it. 

Rampart will bring wildlife resource in- 
creases, and we rejoice that this can occur 
simultaneously with increased prosperity for 
the people of Alaska and the Nation. 

ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator From Alaska. 
WASHINGTON, March 12, 1965. 


Tax Cut and Utility Rate Reductions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 
IN THE 0088 05 REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
annual report of the Southern New 
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England Telephone Co. for 1964 points 
out that in November 1964 the company 
was able to announce a rate reduction 
totaling $2 million. This rate cut, the 
third in slightly over 2 years, was cred- 
ited by the President of the company, El- 
lis C. Maxcy, to the Federal income tax 
reduction enacted by Congress in 1964, 
The annual report of the Connecticut 
Light & Power Co. shows a comparable 
rate reduction due to the tax revision. 

It is encouraging to know that the 
tax cut had such a direct infiuence in 
reducing rates, thereby freeing more 
funds of individuals and corporations 
for general use in the economy. 


Outrage in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17,1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the March 9 issue of 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y. 
entitled “Outrage in Alabama.” 

This editorial expresses the feelings of 
most Americans, and I am hopeful that 
President Johnson's proposal guaran- 
teeing equal voting rights for every 
American will be enacted into law with- 
out delay. 

OÙTRACE IN ALABAMA 

Itis hard to imagine a much worse stigma 
for Alabama in the eyes of the Nation, or for 
all America before a critical world, than 
Sunday's savage police assault on 600 Negro 
freedom marchers in Selma, Ala. Shocking 
as this incident is to our national image, 
however, it should be eyen more so to our 
national conscience. 

For once again, Gov. George B. Wallace 
of Alabama seems bent, as on so many 
previous occasions, on forcing a new show- 
down of State versus Federal authority on 
the elemental issue of protecting U.S. citi- 
zens in the exercise of their constitutional 
rights. 

For the victims of this inexcusably brutal 
attack, let no one forget, were citizens of 
America as well as of Alabama. And the 
errand they were engaged upon, when the 
police not only ordered them to disperse but 
assailed them with tear gas, clubs, bull 
whips, and ropes, was an apparently peaceful 
exercise of thelr right to assemble and to 
Petition their Government for a redress of 
Grievances. And the grievance for which 
they sought redress was the persistent denial 
of an equally basic and even more elemental 
right, that to vote. 

That the method they had chosen—a 40- 
Mile demonstration walk for freedom from 
Selma to the State capital of Montgomery— 
Was distasteful to the public authorities ts 
perfectly true. But the rights of the demon- 
strators to assemble and to walk together to 
advertise their grievance—provided they did 
80 peaceably—were basic. 

Whether Governor Wallace's order to the 
State troopers to halt the march could have 
withstood a court test is a question for 
lawyers. He was acting, ostensibly, under a 
State law vaguely providing for the public 
Welfare and the protection of the people. 
Had his police simply commanded the crowd 
to disperse, then arrested some of the lead- 
ers when the command was disobeyed, that 
might at least have provided a test case. 
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What was revolting and inexcusable, how- 
ever, was the viciousness—ask anyone who 
saw the films—of the police attacks on the 
marchers when they stood, apparently docile 
but unmoving. after being ordered to dis- 


perse. 

If this is Governor Wallace's conception of 
law and order in Alabama—tif he has no 
higher sense of his oath-bound duty to de- 
fend the rights of U.S. citizens against such 
flagrant police brutality as this—then once 
again he is doing his State the terrible harm 
he has done it several times before. He is 
inciting and inviting a reluctant Federal 
Government, under the prod of an outraged 
national public opinion, to protect the rights 
of U.S. citizens against a State that is either 
in default or is actually arrayed against 
them. 


The Wrong Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


or o, a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, David 
Lawrence, editor, U.S. News & World Re- 
port, submitted a most thought provok- 
ing editorial in the March 22, 1965, edi- 
tion. 

In order to properly weigh the many 
aspects of our present day problems, all 
Americans should have the benefit of Mr. 
Lawrence’s views: 

THe Wronc War 
(By David Lawrence) 

There is a right way and a wrong way to 
try to achieve reform, whether it be in the 
realm of government or in the social life of 
our Nation. 

We pride ourselves on a belief in democ- 
racy—on the exercise of a rule of reason in 
our national life. 

We have rejected mobocracy as the mani- 
festation of anger, of bitterness, and of un- 
willingness to let the rule of reason and the 
processes of law prevail. 

The American people have been witnessing 
in recent events in Alabama a failure to rely 
on the normal functioning of a democracy. 

Whatever the provocation, the fact is that 
passion and threats of physical force have 
never bred a spirit of confidence in any con- 
stitutional system. 

Unfortunately, the “demonstrations” have 
been led by men who should know better. 
The leaders have included not merely pro- 
tagonists for meritorious causes, but clergy- 
men who, while preaching nonviolence, have 
closed their eyes to the incitement to vio- 
lence, which results from street demonstra- 
tions” and, in some cases, from defiance of 
the law itself. 

It has been argued that the police in the 
South are prejudiced. But how can we ex- 
plain the outbreaks in cities like Chicago and 
New York, where the officers of the law have 
been attacked and, indeed, where the cry of 
police “brutality” has been raised? Yet the 
handling of disorders and incidents that may 
lead to violence is the duty of the local police. 
We cannot delegate it to a mational police 
force. 

Understandably, “demonstrations” -get 
publicity from coast to coast and are designed 
to mobilize public opinion behind worthy 
causes. But does this mean that we cannot 
utilize effectively the public forum, the 
printed word of the press, and the spoken 
word of radio and television? Cannot a 
righteous cause be successfully or persuasive- 
ly espoused except by mobs in street “demon- 
strations” or by fanatics who have carried 
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their campaign of intimidation even to the 
inside of the White House, only to be dragged 
out by police and arrested when they ignored 
requests to leave. $ 

Have we had a dispassionate discussion of 
the race problem itself? Have we endeavored 
to make people on both sides of the contro- 
versy in other sections of the country, as 
well as in the South, aware of the complex 
nature of a social problem of this kind? 

Essentially, the prejudices that are ex- 
pressed on racial issues are not really based 
upon ethnic differences. They are based on 
the differences between man and man, 
Segregation has reflected a custom—a habit 
of our epople—not merely in the South but 
also in the North. Gradually, the laws have 
decreed that the principle of segregation is 
invalid. 

But can the principle of integration be 
applied by law to the satisfaction of all who 
have felt the sting of discrimination? Isn't 
there also a problem in human relationships, 
in educating individuals, and in paving the 
way for better understanding between all 
groups in the Nation? And can this be ac- 
complished better by mob violence than by 
the processes of reason? 

Does anyone who is familiar with life in 
a southern community believe that there is 
hate in the hearts of a preponderant num- 
ber of the citizens toward any race or pouls- 
tion group? Even in the days of rigid segre- 
gation, whether in railroad stations or in 
hotels or in restaurants or in schools, the 
relations between whites and Negroes were 
far better in many parts of the South than 
they have become in recent years in the 
North. 

The key to a solution of the racial problem 
in community life lies in a better understand 
ing of human nature. Does anyone who has 
studied this problem in the South or else- 
where think for a moment that white people 
who have known Negroes over the years and 
have had personal and business relations 
with them are bent on infilcting hardships 
upon them, such as a denial of facilities for 
travel or of hotel accommodations or of an 
opportunity to get a job? 

One finds that the responsible individual, 

ve of race, who is able to conduct 
himself or herself honestly and with due 
regard for the rights of others invariably wins 
friends who remain true to that friendship, 
not for just a few years but throughout their 
lives. Why is it that we cannot widen this 
relationship to that of a community? Min- 
isters of the Gospel might better devote 
themselves to this task than to participation 
in street riots. 

The race question will never be solved with 
a 's club any more than by “sit- 
ins” or other incitement to disorder and mob 
violence. 

We are dealing with the facts of life. Some 
of the “demonstrations” have turned out to 
be a form of organized tragedy—a way of 
inflaming rather than cooling passions. If 
this is continued, the end result ach oon — 
a retrogression, an emergence an 
bitterness on a wide scale, with the ultimate 
loss of the objective itself. 

‘There is a right way and a wrong way. 
The rule of reason is the right way. 
“Demonstrations” provocative of violence are 
the wrong way. 


Social Security Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17,1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my bill to authorize the 


President to allow individuals otherwise 
eligible to retire with full social security 
benefits at age 60 when acute unemploy- 
ment in the Nation so warranted. 

My bill would give the President the 
authority to allow workers to voluntarily 
retire at an earlier age during periods of 
acute unemployment, thus creating new 
job opportunities for younger workers. 
This discretionary device would be a very 
useful tool in combating recessions 
through reduction of unemployment. 

This bill would not permanently reduce 
the retirement age to 60—it would simply 
authorize the President to use such a re- 
duction, at different times and in differ- 
ent places, as an economic tool with 
which to combat unemployment and 
recession. 


Tribute to Oscar G. Mayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
sadness the passing March 5 of Mr. Oscar 
G. Mayer, one of Chicago's most dynamic 
business leaders and one of our city’s 
most public-spirited citizens. 

Over a span of half a century, Mr. 
Mayer proved himself an innovator in 
industry, a friend of the consumer, and 
a benefactor of the public. 

Under his leadership, Oscar Mayer & 


At the time of his death at age 76, Mr. 
Mayer maintained his office at 1241 Sedg- 
wick Street on Chicago’s near North Side. 


Following his graduation from Har- 
vard University, with honors, in 1909, 


spired the dramatic growth of that tiny 
neighborhood sausage’ market into one 
of the nation’s leading meat processing 
firms 


He was regarded in the industry as an 
early and tireless advocate of research 
and development, before that term was 
generally accepted in management cir- 
cles. He served as president of the 
American Meat Institute from 1924 to 
1928. 

Mr. Mayer was named one of Chicago's 
“Outstanding 100 Citizens.” In a 
pamphlet titled “A Plan for Living,” he 
summed up his philosophy: “Life long 
personal development, generous con- 
sideration for others, due service to 
society.” 
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As_a servant of society, he lent his 
talents to civic improvement programs 
and to education. He was president of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry from 1938 to 1940. He 
served as a trustee of the University of 
Illinois for 6 years, including 2 years as 
board president. He was a trustee of 
Beloit College for 9 years, and a life 
trustee of that institution since 1953. 
His contributions to education were rec- 
ognized with his receipt of honorary de- 
grees from the University of Wisconsin, 
St. Ambrose College and Beloit College, 
and a Centennial Award from North- 
western University. : 

As an industrialist and as a citizen, 
Mr. Mayer gave richly to his century. 
His was a full and fruitful life. As an 
innovator and as an educator, he also 
left a generous endowment to the future. 
I extend heartfelt sympathy to his 
grieving family, knowing that their loss 
will be shared by the many friends and 
associates and citizens who knew him 
and his work. 


Voting Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress is faced with many issues of great 
importance that demand prompt action 
but none is more imperative than the 
legislation that the President is submit- 
ting today to eliminate the widespread 
disfranchisement of Negro citizens. The 
tragic events in Selma and now in Mont- 
gomery underscore the urgency of fully 
insuring to all our people the human 
rights due them as American citizens. 
Our democracy was founded upon the 
principles of freedom and equality, the 
affirmation of human dignity, the divine 
worth of the individual. We cannot per- 
mit Governor Wallace and his brutal 
henchmen to make a mockery of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

It is the duty of Congress to carry out 
the will of the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans for speedy legislative action to halt 
the undermining of our constitutional 
guarantees by arrogant and ruthless 
State and local officials. America has 
been shamed and humiliated by the ter- 
roristic actions of the State of Alabama. 
Let Governor Wallace and his racist co- 
horts know that America is determined 
to overcome the forces of bigotry, of 
racism, of ignorance, and to translate 
the American dream into a living reality 
for every citizen irrespective of race, 
color, religion, or place of birth. 

The Fifth Ward Democratic and Civic 
Association of East Orange, N.J., at a 
meeting on March 15 unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution that voices the senti- 


‘ments of their fellow citizens throughout 


the Nation. I am pleased to insert the 
association’s letter at this point in the 
RECORD: 
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Fru WARD DEMOCRATIC AND Crvic 
ASSOCIATION OF EAST ORANGE, N.J., 
March 15, 1965. 
Congressman JOSEPH G. MINIBH, 
House of Representatives, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MINISH: Whereas the 
entire world will remember Sunday, March 
7, 1965, as “Bloody Sunday in Selma” due to 
the outrageous acts of violence committed 
by Gov. George Wallace’s Alabama State 
Troopers, and whereas all men everywhere 
in this great land, regardless of their race, 
color, or creed, should be free to exercise both 
the inalienable right of suffrage and also the 
right to petition their government for a re- 
dress of grievances through the medium of 
a reasonable and peaceful demonstration. 

The members of the Pith Ward Democratic 
and Civic Association at our March 15, 1965, 
meeting unanimously approved the following 
resolution: 

“Be it resolved, That we the members of 
the Fifth Ward Democratic and Civic Asso- 
ciation belleve that there is a pressing need 
for the immediate passage of the following 
legislation. 

“First. A Federal Suffrage Rights Act pro- 
viding for the establishment of objective 
standards in all votes registration qualifica- 
tion tests. 

“Second. A provision in this act for the 
immediate appointment of Federal registrars 
in southern counties where Negroes are cur- 
rently being deprived of the right to register 
and vote, either through official malfeasance, 
or private intimidation. 

“Third. This Federal Suffrage Rights Act 
should be applicable to local and State elec- 
tions as well as Federal elections. 

“Fourth. In this act, criminal penalties, 
including prison terms, should be provided, 
for persons who interfere, either as private 
individuals, or as public officials, with any 
citizen's lawful right to register and vote. 

“Fifth. This act should be enacted as soon 
as possible to prevent another ‘Bloody Sun- 
day in Selma.” 

“EDWARD LYNCH, 
“President. 
“MODJESKA LYONS, 
“Secretary” 


GPO Platform Still Points Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
March 9 San Diego Union carried an in- 
teresting editorial illustrating the fact 
that the Republican Party platform de- 
veloped in November of 1964 has been 
proven realistically constructive. 

I urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to take time out from their 
many and varied concerns to give the 
article their attention: 

PRISONER on Master or Far? — GOP Prar- 
FORM STILL Pornrs War 

Now that the present Democrat adminis- 
tration is getting into full swing, the Repub- 
lican platform of 1964 every day looks bet- 
ter and better. 

We agree with the comments of Repre- 
sentative MELVIN Lamp, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, chairman of the House Republican 
conference, who was chairman of the plat- 
form committee at the National Republican 
Convention, 
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Lamp has called the platform “one of the 
most widely misrepresented and least-read 
documents in political history” and it con- 
tained “a comprehensive and well-thought- 
out and realistic program.” 

Memories of the campaign may have faded, 
but who can forget the sly and deceptive 
comments about the eagerness of Republi- 
can candidates to take us into war and to 
deprive Americans of secure lives at home? 

Well, let's take a look backward. 

In domestic affairs, the platform, among 
other things, pledged the Republican Party 
to protect the dynamo of economic growth, 
the free competitive enterprise system; resist 
concentrated economic power, whether pub- 
lic or private; to enact constitutional amend- 
ments permitting States to apportion one 
house of their legislatures to include factors 
other than population, and permitting the 
free exercise of religion in public places 
without violating separation of church and 
State; and to support a sound system of so- 
ctal security and full medical and hospital 
care for needy elderly persons, 

Certainly, as Lamm contends, the American 
People did not reject such a program. It 
simply was not fairly and adequately pre- 
Sented, and as a result we have come to the 
dangerous brink of one-party government. 

In foreign affairs, the platform charged 
the Democrat administration as follows: 

1. That it has permitted an erosion of 
NATO force and unity, and alienated most of 
its members by negotiating with the com- 
mon foe behind their backs. 

2. That is has alienated proved allies by 
opening a “hot line” first with a sworn 
enemy rather than a proved friend. 

3. It has abetted the Communist takeover 
in Laos and encouraged aggression in South 
Vietnam by appearing to set limits on Amer- 
ica's willingness to act. 

4. It has turned its back on the captive 
Peoples of Eastern Europe, abandoning their 
cause in the United Nations and in the of- 
ficial utterances of our Government. 

5. It has permitted disarmament negotia- 
tions to proceed without adequate consider- 
ation of military Judgment and has failed to 
originate a single new major strategic weap- 
ons system, after inheriting from a Republi- 
can administration the most powerful mill- 
tary force of all times. 

These hit home. They were the truth and 
remain the truth. 

The new Democratic administration must 
move into these situations, regardless of the 
soothing but dishonest inferences of the 
campaign, as it is doing in regard to South 
Vietnam. 

If it does not, it will, as the GOP charged, 
be a prisoner more than a master of the 
events which will determine the fate of 
the free world. 


Minnesotans React to Farm Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17,1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, repre- 
sentative of the reaction among Minne- 
sotans to the administration’s disturbing 
Position on the farm problem and how 
to go about solving it is an editorial 
which recently appeared in the Apple- 
ton, Minn., Press. This editorial was re- 
Printed by Don Peterson in the Spring- 
field, Minn., Advance Press, and under 
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leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the editorial in today's RECORD: 
THe Farm MESSAGE 


President L. B. Johnson's farm message 
is not receiving the applause that might be 
expected from some liberals. 

In Minnesota, liberal Representative Mar- 

tin McGowan, editor of the Appleton Press, 
says: 
“Farm message of President Johnson only 
partly alleviated the fear and indignation 
that gripped rural America after presentation 
of his budget message. The President urged 
continuance and expansion of present farm 
price programs but at the same time indi- 
cated his intention to turn away from these 
programs in the future. 

“The language used and the remedies pro- 
posed in the farm message were vague and 
general in tone. They didn't indicate in 
any concrete fashion how the plight of the 
farmer is to be eased. 

“The President spoke of ‘parity of oppor- 
tunity for all rural people: What does that 
mean? This recalls the parity that Dwight 
Eisenhower promised at Plowville at Kasson 
in 1952. What he meant by that was argued 
all during his administration. 

“Parity of income can be understood. That 
is what is needed. Parity of opportunity 
sounds like it means something but it really 
means nothing. - 

“The remedies proposed by the president 
also seems to say something but really don’t. 
Consider these: 

The President has asked each department 
and agency administering a program which 
can benefit the rural people to assure that its 
benefits go equally to rural and urban areas. 
That's just bureaucratic paper shuffling. 

“The President has asked the Secretary of 
Agriculture and Director of the Budget— 
what's he doing in this proposal?—to review 
with the head of each department or bureau 
invoived the obstacles which may stand in 
the way of such equal distribution. That's 
just gobbledy gook for a top-level bull ses- 
sion. 

“The President has asked the Secretary 
of Agriculture to put the facilities of his field 
offices at the disposal of all Federal agencies 
to assist them in making their programs ef- 
fective in rural areas, Well, if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has not been doing this 
all the time then he has been derelict in 
his duties. 

“In the way of legislation the President 
has recommended to Congress that it enact 
legislation to equalize the availability of 
home mortgage credit in rural areas. The 
rural areas do not need more mortgages; they 
already have too many. The rural areas need 
income through fair prices for farmers. 

“The President also asked for an increase 
in the Department of Agriculture's loan pro- 
gram on farm ownership loans and loans for 
community development. Here again there 
would be no need for loans if the Income was 
there. 

“The President also seemed to hint at a 
massive land retirement program, a doubling 
of the old soil bank. He contends there are 
50 million acres of land that should be taken 
out of production gradually. If it is done 
gradually it might work. But when it was 
done by previous administrations it had the 
effect of taking whole farms out of produc- 
tion and the people off the land. This ad- 
versely affected the rural communities de- 
pendent on the farm economy for support. 

“In addition the President wants some of 
this land taken out of production to be put 
to nonfarm and recreational uses. This 
might assist in some measure to keep people 
on the land. Some such projects have been 
introduced here and have kept a few people 
on their land. They would rather farm, 
however, than operate recreational projects. 
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“On the whole the message must be rated 


Fourth Annual Governmental Affairs 
Seminar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L, WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent fourth annual Governmental Af- 
fairs Seminar, sponsored by the Capitol 
Hill chapter of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, proved once again to be a 
fine success this year. 

Some 150 Jaycee delegates—many of 
them winners of governmental affairs 
contests in their own States—came 
to our Capital from 44 States to learn 
firsthand some of the operations of the 
three branches of our National Govern- 
ment. This is a fine way to provide 
young leaders in communities through- 
out the United States with the oppor- 
tunity to participate, with Members and 
with officials of various executive depart- 
ments, in discussions on the pros and 
cons of major legislation and other vital 
5 8 now facing the people of our Na- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a pleasure for me 
to join with Congressman CHARLES JoEL- 
son, of New Jersey, THOMAS CURTIS, of 
Missouri, and BARBER CONABLE, JR., of 
New York, on a panel to discuss the mer- 
its of the economic opportunity program. 
Panels such as this and others on cru- 
cial subjects gave Jaycees an insight into 
the complexity of major problems, en- 
abling them to impart what they have 
learned to fellow members in Jaycee 
chapters around the country. 

Some of the highlights of this week- 
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legisla, 
tion; the general aid to education bill; 
the proposed repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act; reapportionment 
of State legislatures and congressional 
districts; the war in Vietnam, and oth- 
ers. 

Among other features of this program 
was a briefing on foreign affairs by Un- 
der Secretary of State for Political Af- 
fairs, Mr. George Ball, and Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, Mr. 
Thomas Mann; addresses by Senator Jo- 
SEPH Montoya, of New Mexico, by Dr. 
Wilbur Cohen, Assistant Secretary for 
Legislation, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Senator BIRCH 
Baru, of Indiana; Senater PETER DOMI- 
NICK, of Colorado, at the Annual Awards 
Night banquet, and a special question 
and answer session with Senator ROBERT 
F. Kennepy of New York. 


man; and Argyll Campbell, press sec- 
retary to the Democratic whip the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] for 
their outstanding efforts to make this 
fine program a continuing success, 

In addition, I commend my con- 
stitutent, H. Oliver Welch, of Atlanta, 
assistant national chairman of the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Seminar, for his con- 
tribution. 


Tribute to Leo Lerner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


or LINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
informed the House of the sad news of 
the death of one of Chicago’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens, Leo Lerner. Leo was 
one of my best friends. He was a great 
human being and a courageous and 
dynamic force for good in our 
community. 

The memorial service was conducted 
by Leo’s rabbi and lifelong friend, Dr. 
Henry Fisher. His address which I am 
appending to my remarks, was one of the 
most sensitive and inspiring eulogies I 
have ever heard: 

TRIBUTE TO Leo LERNER 
George Eliot once wrote these lines: 
“Oh may I join the choir inyisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night 
like stars, 
And with the mild persistence urge man’s 


Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So small I join the choir invisible, 

Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


It is of music that I want to speak to 
you at this moment, a work in 
music, Shubert's Eighth Symphony.” This 
work has a special name; it is called the 
“Unfinished Symphony,” and for a very good 
reason—Shubert never finished it. A con- 
ventional symphony in his day had at least 
three movements, sometimes four or five. 
The “Eighth” has only two. Shubert died 
before he could complete it. The pen fell 
from the lifeless hand of the composer. 

I have been thinking of this symphony 
since I heard that Leo had passed away, for 
this is the heart of our sorrow this noon. 
It is not that Leo died, but when he died. 
All of us must die, but Leo died before his 
work was done; the allotted threescore and 
ten were not his. He left us in the very midst 
of a creative life. And even though we try 
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to find solace in the thought that he is at 
peace, that the shadow of death that has 
lingered these past years has been dispelled, 
that the anxieties and the fears are gone, 
yet it is but little comfort when we realize 
that there is so much that was left undone— 
so much love to be given—so much work to 
be done—so many fruits still to be harvested. 
For these unrealized years we weep. 

But, I think of it more because this sym- 
phony is also the source of our strength, be- 
cause it impresses us too with the truths that 
we need know at this hour. And the first 
is that it is still better to have the two move- 
ments than none at all, and that even 
though we couldn't have the whole of Leo's 
life, we are grateful for that part of life that 
was given to him. For this is the basic 
question that faces all of us: “Is it better to 
have loved and lost than never to have loved 
at all?” Living is hazardous; in every rela- 
tionship we enter we face danger of loss. 
Life gives no guarantees. A man and a wo- 
man marry, they hope for a lifetime together, 
and yet, they never know when the best of 

may be severed by death. We 
cement friendships and yet none knows when 
they will be broken. In all of life we face 
the possibility of loss and losing is very 
painful. And, if we cannot accept the pain, 
there is only one experience we cannot help; 
we don't ask to be born. But once we are 
born, we can choose. We can choose when 
we grow up to abandon our families; never 
marry and in consequence never beget chil- 
dren; live as a hermit, never make friends; 
and we can be sure there will never be the 
pain of loss. But, there will never be the 
joy of haying; and this is the answer of the 
poet when he said: “It is better to love and 
lose than never to have loved at all.” And 
I say it is better to have loved Leo, even 
though we have lost him than never to have 
loved him at all. It is better to have had 
these two segments of his life than none at 
all. And, I am sure that if we had gone to 
Deena many years ago when she first met 
Leo and said to her, “This is the man with 
whom you will share life and love and create 
a beautiful marriage, but you will only have 
him for so many years,” she would have 
said, Glve him to me for whatever years we 


in any way stood in any relationship with 


years 
God for the life that was given to him. 
There is a second truth in this symphony. 
wish I could play it for you now, but we 
can't, and I hope that if you don’t know it 
you will play it when you get home. You 
discover that it is a delightful work, 
ubert managed to crowd into these 
vements much more sweet melody 


TE 
Ep 


that there is more to life than mere quantity; 


phony by its music rather than by the num- 
ber of its parts, so it is with a man's life. 
Life Is a work of art and what makes a great 
painting allve is not the single dimension of 
length, it is the dimensions of depth and 
breadth. And when we think of Leo's life, 
we must think not in the number of his years, 
but what he has done with these years, what 
he has achieved. 

Leo led a full life. In a sense, he lived 
more than one lifetime. Every day was filled 
with a sense of excitement and all of his days 
were spent in every element that 
gives meaning to life and makes it worth- 
while. First of all, Leo loved life; every facet 
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eyes could never see enough and his ears 
never hear enough. To him, life was a Joy- 
ous experience. He was not a hedonist, He 
did not live on the pleasure principle, but 
rather in the feeling that this world that 
God created was a wonderful world and 
offered so much in terms of its beauty that he 
could not get enough of it. Leo never lost 
the sense of wonder about life. We may say 
that in that area Leo never abandoned the 
delights that he found as a child when the 
world first opened up for him. And he al- 
Ways stood with a sense of great reverence for 
everything that marked this world about him. 

But life was not merely full of sight and 
sound, it was full of people, and Leo loved 
people. He knew more people than anyone 
I have ever known. And he loved them as 
people, as human beings. He built no bar- 
riers between himself and his fellow man. 
He walked with princes and paupers. He 
knew the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, the industrialists and the laborers. He 
never viewed men in terms of their purse or 
their status, or their color or their creed. 
He never saw a man as & Catholic, or Protes- 
tant, or Jew. He never saw white or black, 
What he saw was a human being; and to 
that human being he left instinctively drawn. 
And the range of his human interest is evi- 
denced in what happened yesterday; when 
on the one hand two little urchins who 
worked as newsboys delivering the Booster 
came in weeping for him and on the same 
day, a telegram arrived from the President of 
the United States expressing his sympathies. 
And to each, he was a friend, as he was to all 
of us who are here today. 

But more than that, Leo's life was filled 
with the creative efforts of the mind. This 
man could think clearly and lucidly. His 
mind encompassed the universe. It was ca- 
pable of getting to the core of any problem. 
It was constantly seeking answers to ques- 
tions, and with amazing skill could get to 
the heart of any problem. It seemed as if he 
knew everything, particularly gifted in the 
field of political science. He knew so much 
more in other fields as well: the arts, music, 
literature, And it was not only through his 
heart but through his mind that he expressed 
himself. The columns which he wrote, the 
books which he published, all refiect this 
amazing insight into the world about him. 
How often it has happened to us that my 
wife and I would be discussing a problem 
and the answer would elude us and we 
would say: “Let us call Leo,” and when we 
did, he knew the answer. 

And most important of all, Leo's life was 
filled with ideals. This was a soul that was 
dedicated. There was a b on 
within him to make this world that he loved 
so much a better place, not for himself, but 
for his fellow man. It is as if Leo felt that 
all the joys he received from life should be- 
long to everyone and no human being should 
be denied the opportunities to experience 
these same joys. No man should be com- 
pelled to forfeit the freedoms essential to 
living. No man should have to lose the privi- 
leges of our society. He thought first of his 
neighbor. He recognized that the world 
begins with a small community, that if he 
could get men to be better neighbors they 
would be better citizens, that if you create 
better neighborhoods, you will create better 
cities. And it is interesting that this was 
his field of endeayor, publishing these many 
neighborhood newspapers. He loved this 
city, this city of Chicago, where he was born 
and grew up and was educated and found 
love. He wanted to be proud of this city, 
that it should be more than just an industrial 
center, more than the city which Carl Sand- 
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burg described as the “hog butcher” of the 
world. He wanted it to be a city that had 
good government, good schoois, good libraries, 
a city that would be a center of art, music, 
literature, and culture, and give every man 
an opportunity to achieve his purpose in Hfe. 
And that is why he worked in so many agen- 
cies and in so many organizations; and in all 
of these, he was the moving spirit. He was 
responsible for Roosevelt University, for he 
believed that there should be no discrimi- 
nation of color or religion in any college. 

He was on the board of education, on the 
library association, on a variety of councils 
and committees. He worked with the IVI. 
He was in the forefront of every movement 
that would make this a good city. In the 
last years, he served on the parole board and 
took on many onerous burdens, even though 
he had already begun to feel the heavy 
weight of illness. He resisted the pleas of 
his friends that he become less active. He 
loved his country, he loved America, for this 
country had done so much for him; it gave 
him all that he wanted out of life. Here in 
America he was able, despite economic bur- 
dens to achieve an education, the oppor- 
tunity to create a neighborhood newspaper 
empire, to discover life and love, and this 
was the expression of his gratitude; to labor 
for a greater and more democratic America. 
He was anxious always to work in behalf 
of those who would lead our Nation to see 
that they represent the best of American de- 
mocracy. He was the one who brought 
Acllal Stevenson into the focus of political 
life, and many a man now in public office— 
in city and State and national iegislatures 
who was inspired and stimulated by Leo's 
great passion for democracy. Democracy to 
him was truth and human rights, and for 
that he fought vigorously with his pen and 
with his speech, and he was afraid of no man 
in his championing of the truth; he risked 
approbrium, he received threatening letters, 
but nothing would stay hishand. This man 
Was a fighter in great causes. 

How can we say that this life was short. 
Leo was the embodiment of George Ellot's 
poem that I read to you at the beginning. 
In a sense, he was a musicmaker; and he 
wrote “the music that was the greatness of 
the word.” He wanted the world to be a 
happier place. He began with his own little 
world, the world of his immediate family, 
and then moved on to his neighborhood, his 
city, his State, his country, and all of his 
fellow men. How grateful we are that he 
Uved to see some of the fruits of his labor, 
to have had all these years with Deena, years 
in which a man and woman establish a real 
marriage, based not only on love, but on 
sharing, on communication; that he saw his 
children grow up, find love, and to have 
grandchildren come. To develop a great host 
of friends. Above all, to see the transforma- 
tion in the world about him, to see the 
better which he helped to usher in. 

We are sorry that he is gone, but I am 
sure Leo would not want us to grieve for him. 
He loved life so much and brought so much 
to it, and received so much from it that 
death could hold no sorrows for him. These 
words of the poet describe Leo's feelings: 


Because I have loved life, 
I shall have no sorrow to die, 
I have sent up my gladness on wings, 
To be lost in the blue of the sky. 
I have struck my hand like a seal, 
In the loyal hand of a friend. 
I have known the peace of heaven, 
The comfort of work well done. 
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“And now—I give a share of my soul, 
To the world where my course is run. 
I know that others shall finish, 

The work I have left undone. 
Because I have loved life. 
I shall have no sorrow to die.“ 


A composer dies, but the music lingers on. 
It is a long time since Shubert died, but 
every time we play his symphony, we know 
that he still lives. The music may stop, but 
the melody lingers on. This is, of course, 
the essence of immortality, that men who 
liye In the very elements of life that brought 
them joy and in the very areas where they 
labored. And I must convey to you that I 
can never see a bird or a tree without think- 
ing of Leo and how he loved them. And 
whenever a man reaches out a hand to his 
fellow men, somewhere in his midst Leo will 
be found. And whenever men ponder great 
thoughts and seek answers to the challeng- 
ing questions, Leo will be among them. And 
whenever men fight for truth and rights, 
Leo's spirit will march with them; in truth, 
the melody of his life lingers in our midst, 
and it will continue to delight us. How 
often does it happen that you are walking 
along the street, and the leitmotif of an 
opera you may have heard months before 
suddenly runs through your mind, and it 
gives you as great a sense of joy as when you 
first heard it; so it will be of Leo. When- 
ever we shall think of him, it will be with 
the same affection, with the same love, and 
with the same feeling of exhilaration that 
we experienced when he was alive. 

I would like to close with these lines; I 
would like to think of Deena saying them 
to Leo and then his children, his mother, 
brothers and sisters, and then all of us who 
were privileged to share life with him: 


“Music I heard with you was more than 
music, 
And bread I broke with you was more 
than bread, 
Now that I am without you, all is desolate, 
All that was once so beautiful is dead. 


"Your hands once touched this table and this 
silver, 
And I haye seen your fingers hold this 
glass. 
These things do not remember you, beloved: 
And yet your touch upon them will not 
pass. 


“For it was in my heart you moved among 
th 


em, 
And blessed them with your hands and 
with your eyes. 
And in my heart they will remember always: 
They knew you once, O beautiful and 
wise.” 


I last saw Leo a year ago. I spoke to him 
2 months ago. But I somehow feel that I 
have always been in his presence. For fust 
Friday, I received his little book on Hawaii, 
and just yesterday I read his latest column. 
And during all this time, I felt even as you 
did that we were in touch with him. I have 
traveled a long way 


Leo was honored at a dinner. 
about a dozen people from different 
life and each paid him tribute 
vantage point of his relationship to Leo. I 
then spoke as his rabbi. And now, 18 years 
later, I come again to speak of him, but I 
did not come as a rabbi, I came as a friend 
and I speak as a friend and for all of us who 
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are here and for the others throughout this 
country who cannot be here—for all who 
were his friends I say: “Goodby, dear friend. 
We shall miss you; but we shall always be 
grateful that your life touched ours. And 
in our hearts you will live and we shall re- 
member, And we know that your memory 
will be an inspiration to all of us.” 


Rumania Versus Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr, MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Eliot 
Janeway, the distinguished economist, in 
his column “Janeway’s View” in the Chi- 
cago Tribune of February 18, 1965, has 
pointed out with great clarity a new re- 
action to the discriminatory trading 
practices that have hitherto prevailed 
within the Communist bloc and he has 
indicated the degree to which the in- 
creasing dissatisfaction of the former 
Russian satellites with these practices 
may provide opportunities for the exer- 
cise of American foreign policy. I am 
happy to append Mr. Janeway’s column 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 18, 1965] 


JanEewayY's View: Traning Wir Reps CouLD 
Sprrr Ur BLOC 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New Yorn, February 17.—Doing business 
with the Russians has been a much debated 
question for more than 30 years. Doing 
business with their satellites is a newer ques- 
tion and a different one. It calls for assess- 
ment on a different basis. 

The complex of controversy over trading 
with Russia involves a series of interrelated 
strategic considerations. Will our resources 
be used to build up a potential enemy which, 
with its limited resources, has already proven 
itself a shrewd and ruthless competitor? 
Can we trust Moscow to grow up to the code 
of world commerce and to deal on the as- 
sumption that the USSR. will do well to 
forget the old talk about burying the United 
States? 

SPLIT HELP WEST 


But since the falling out between Russia 
and China, the most pressing and critical of 
these questions is whether the moves we 
make on the economic front of the cold war 
will tend to firm up a new Soviet unity; or 
whether, instead, we can help along the split- 
ting process. After all, each new aplit in the 
Communist camp makes the balance of pow- 
er in the world more favorable to us than 
it already is—if only we'll take advantage 
of it. 

It is this payoff question of unity or dis- 
unity within the Soviet world which is rid- 
ing on the way we play our hand with the 
satellites. To be realistic about it, there's 
no such thing as a “satellite bloc” constitut- 
ing a homogeneous entity. The countries 
that lie between Russia and West Germany 
are all individuals, and differ from one an- 
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other as to their potential for giving Mos- 
cow political headaches and for doing them- 
selves economic good. 

A good analogy is with Latin America, 
The Kennedy administration did pooriy 
there because it treated Latin America as if 
its various political economies formed a 
homogeneous entity. The Johnson admin- 
istration has been doing so well because 
Assistant Secretary of State Thomas Mann— 
the President's top man in charge—oper-~ 
ates with a country-by-country, problem-by- 
problem approach. The way we're succeed- 
ing in keeping Chile on our side, as we are, 
is altogether different from the way we're 
keeping Brazil on our side, as we also are. 

HELPS IN LONG RUN 


Just so, the way to drive wedges in be- 
tween Russia and her satellites is 
country by country and situation by situa- 
tion. It's to our interest to do so even 
though we may never see a complete schism 
between these various nationalistic Com- 
munist powers and their former big brother. 
Every time a satellite develops its own re- 
sources for its own purposes, and not simply 
as part of Moscow's overall plan, it strength- 
en its bargaining power against Moscow and 
forces the Kremlin to divert more resources 
for buying back the satellite, and, therefore, 
to budget less resources for selling against 
us. 


Right now, Rumania is the “sleeper” prob- 
lem for Russia and the “sleeper” opportunity 
for us. The main reason why Rumania has 
chips to trade with in her argument with 
Russia is oll. Rumania has lots of it; and, 
in fact, it's Rumania'’s oll which Russia has 
mainly relied om in her cold war oll offen- 
sive (whose most startling victory was won 
in Cuba). 

Rumania is fed up with Russia's 3 

ting Rumanian natural resources for 
steers purposes. Rumania has ended with 
her rich natural resources depleted; she is 
loaded with worthless currencies that she’s 
been forced to accept in payment; her own 
industrialization has been retarded; and 
Russia has all the economic rewards 
and political fringe benefits. Now Rumania 
wants to trade her way onto the economic 
map, and she's reaching out for a trading 
deal with the United States. 

She's developed an interesting new ap- 
proach to the problem of economic develop- 
ment: To stop shipping out her own natural 
resources, and to build up industrial capaci- 
ties for export to pay for raw material im- 
ports instead. This hardheaded 
to conservation and to “value added” is mak- 
ing her a major export customer for U.S. 
chemical and oll process equipment. Just 
as Mexico, which is also a factor on the oll 
map, is the No. 1 “semideveloped” country 
on our side, so Rumania ts the satellite coun- 
try to watch in this year of takeoff for the 
“semideveloped” economies. 


A Priest Marches ia Selma—“We Won 
the Day but Saw the Hatred” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
courageous members of the clergy from 
Massachusetts who went to Selma, Ala., 
on Tuesday, March 10, to join with the 
people of that troubled city and their 
friends was the Reverend Walter M. Mc- 
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Donough of St. Charles Parish in Wo- 
burn, Mass. 

Father McDonough has written a 
moving account of his day in Selma that 
conveys both the tragic causes of the 
situation there and the tremendous 
spirit of brotherhood that existed on that 
day. 

His report appeared on page 1 of the 
Boston Herald on Thursday, March 11, 
and I would like to share it with my col- 
leagues by inserting it in the Recorp. 


A Priest MARCHES IN SELMA—"WeE WON THE 
Day BUT Saw THe HATRED" 


(By the Reverend Walter M. McDonough, 
St. Charles Parish, Woburn, Mass.) 

A television crew worked its way through 
the crowd in front of Brown's Chapel 
Church, and the reporter stopped to ask each 
clergyman if this were his first time par- 
ticipating in a civil rights activity. 

MET AT AIRPORT 


He wanted to interview a novice and get 
his reactions but he was having difficulty 
finding someone who had not demonstrated 
before, had not been arrested, or had not 
taken part in some demonstration. I did not 
qualify because I had been on the “March 
on Washington.” But even then, early in 
the day in Selma, I knew I had never been 
involved in anything like this before. 

Istarted out from Boston as one individual, 
answering the call of my own conscience and 
the call of my persecuted brothers in Selma. 
At Logan Airport it was obvious I was one 
among many on the same journey. 

T met friends, Father Thomas Carroll of 
Newton, the director of the Catholic Guild 
for All the Blind and Father Prancis McDon- 
ald, pastor of Sacred Heart Church, Lynn. 
This was the beginning of a group that would 
continue growing on the way to Selma. I was 
invited to sit with two Episcopal clergymen 
from New Hampshire, Rev. Parkman Howe, 
Jr., of Concord, and Rev. Samuel McCain, of 
Newport. Father Carroll had met up with 
an old friend, Dr. Samuel Bachrach, M.D. of 
Worcester, who was going down as a repre- 
sentative of the Medical Commission on 
Human Rights, Massachusetts chapter. 

This made up the group of 11 who arrived 
at Atlanta and agreed to make their way to 
Selma together by chartered plane. 

Once in Selms the time spent standing 
and waiting was far from boring, Ministers, 
rabbis, and priests from all over the United 
States met and introduced themselves to 
each other. Lunch was long overdue, so we 
asked seven or eight Selma Negroes where 
we could eat. All agreed Walkers on Wash- 
ington Street, five blocks away, was fine. 

Three of us walked the distance—walked 
part of the way down a street with whites on 
both sides hurling obscenities and threats. 

Perhaps the greatest moment of humility 
for me was when three Negro men came over 
to our tables and asked us to autograph their 
NAACP membership cards. These three men 
came from the beach areas of Florida and 
had driven up through Alabama in the dark 
of night—knowing well the risk they took— 
to be in Selma for the march. Yet they 
wanted our autographs, and we were risking 
so little by comparison. 

The early afternoon brought a new tension. 
There were rumors about a Federal injunc- 
tion. No one was sure of what was true. 
Among the hundreds of clergymen the senti- 
ment was “We'll go with King,” we had 
come there in response to the appeal of Rev. 
Martin Luther King, we couldn't get certain 
knowledge of what was going on. At this 
point we had to rely on his position and his 
judgment. We would follow him. 

Finally the definite and authorative word 
came—Reverend King said we would march. 
We moved over to the playground. Lines 
were formed and the young march organizers 
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carefully blended the white clergymen and 
the older Negroes among the younger Negroes 
of Selma—many of whom were veterans of 
last Sunday's violence. 

NEW ATMOSPHERE 


Now there was a new atmosphere, The 
question in our minds was no longer what 
we would do—we knew that. The question 
now was what they—the troopers, the depu- 
ties, the police—would do to us, But no- 
body wanted to talk much about it. There 
was a restlessness, a spirit of "let's get on 
with it.” 

An older Negro in front of me identified 
himself as an undertaker—there was a quiet 
chuckle, but no one was in the mood to 
laugh. Beside me was Barbara Cort, a New- 
ton, Mass., high school student, whose father, 
John Cort, is director of the Commonwealth 
Service Corps. 

Behind us were two young Negro boys— 
high school students in Selma. They told 
us about last Sunday. They told it simply. 
Then they told us about their continuing 
work in Selma, how they went from house to 
house after school each day talking to people 
about voter registration. 

Rev. Martin Luther King appeared from 
the parsonage between the church and the 
playground. With him were James Farmer, 
Rev. Ralph Abernathy and others. There 
was a delay while he was introduced to 
some of the notable clergymen present and 
pictures were taken. Then the line began 
to move out onto the street. 


FOUR ABREAST 


As we reached the entrance to the play- 
ground we were told to march four abreast. 
A few yards farther on another young Negro 
instructed the men to take the outside posi- 
tions. Everyone was quiet, no singing and 
very little talking. We joined hands, but 
there were four white people in our rank and 
four Negroes in the rank ahead. 

This didn’t please young Barbara Cort and 
she insisted we change places with two from 
the rank in front. 

State troopers, deputy sheriffs, and city 
policemen were grouped along the line of 
march. They stood silent and staring, 
spread-legged and holding thelr large clubs 
in front of them. Police cars were parked 
across intersections, and practically the only 
sound was the squawking from their radios. 

A number of times the line stopped and 
started. At one point, two-thirds of the way 
back slong the line—we didn't know why— 
we became more and more tense, and held 
tighter to each other with our sweating 


We took the final turn onto the bridge. 
Even more quiet, more tense, a young Negro 
organizer at the curb saying in a quiet voice 
“Close it up. Keep it close.“ Up the long 
bridge, no one was talking. 

From the top of the bridge, we could see 
the long line snaking down before us. 
Along each side of the road State troopers, 
deputies, and police stood 10 feet apart. We 
could see the front of the line had almost 
reached the intersection ahead, and there 
was the blue of the massed State troopers. 
We continued down the bridge, the line 
closed up, and we stopped. 

HELD AX HANDLES 


We heard the unintelligible sound of a 
loudspeaker. Those in the line in front 
of us knelt, and we knelt, too. The line of 
troopers, deputics and police next to us were 
within 6 feet. Those across the street were 
about 30 feet away. 

Behind these lines some white men sat on 
top of cars and trucks in parking lots, and 
some of these weighed ax handles in their 
hands. 

I knelt on the outside of the line, holding 
the hand of young Barbara Cort. It was 
hard to pray. I had one line of thought— 
“What's expected of me now?” 
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I was sure a whistle would blow and they 
would move in. Should I fall on the road 
and stay? Would tear gas cause us to run? 
What could I do to protect Barbara Cort and 
the other women and girls? I didn't have 
any answers, 

Along the line in front of us the people 
stood up and we stood too. The march orga- 
nizers came back along the line. “We're 
turning around" was their message. "That’s 
all we know, we're turning around.” They, 
and many in the march, were members of 
SNEC, They had left no doubt during the 
day that they wanted to go on to Mont- 
gomery. 

Here was the discipline of the march—no 
one questioned the decision. Rev. Martin 
Luther King said turn around, and we would 
turn around. The line moved down toward 
the Intersection made the turn, and started 
back up over the bridge. 

Before we thought we had read hatred in 
the eyes of the State troopers and sheriff's 
deputies as they ran their hands back and 
forth along their smooth clubs. Now, as we 
turned and headed back, there was no doubt 
about the reality of thelr silent hatred. No 
one has told me what had happened at the 
hend of the line, but now I knew we had won 
the day. 


Actions Speak Louder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
weeks now we have heard continuing 
criticism of the administration's policy 
in Vietnam. There have even been 
those who contend that there has been 
no policy. 

If the pundits would pay more atten- 
tion’ to the facts and less attention to 
their hope that the administration would 
fall on its face, they would realize that 
not only do we have a policy, but we have 
a firm policy, based on action and not 
words. 

One of the best statements of that pol- 
icy was made by the eminent columnist, 
Roscoe Drummond, in an article which 
appeared in the March 14, 1965, edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune. I 
commend it to the attention of our col- 
leages: 

ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuincron.—Every once In a while some- 
body wrings his hands and pleads that Presl- 
dent Johnson speak out on Vietnam. 

He is. 

12 is telling exactly what we are doing and 
why. 

On the premise that actions speak louder 
than words, the President is properly letting 
events tell their own story to the American 
People and deliver their own message to the 
aggressor. 

These actions are telling more than all 
the set speeches could tell. 

Right now it is actions, not words, which 
are most needed. 

That's what we are getting. And from 
every action the United States has taken in 
the last 6 weeks President Johnson's keep- 
up-the-pressure, no-yield policy emerges 
crystal clear. 


The crystal clear military policy is: there 
Will be an ascending scale of alr attacks 
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deeper into North Vietnam until Hanol calis 
off the aggression. This decision has been 
firmly made. Ita execution is its best 
announcement. 

The crystal clear diplomatic policy is: 
the United States is prepared to go to the 
conference table the minute the Com- 
munists cease and desist. There will be no 
negotiations as long as the aggression con- 
tinues. There will be no unwillingness to 
negotiate the minute the aggression Is ended. 

The crystal clear political policy is: we 
seek no territory, no bases, no permanent 
military establishment in South Vietnam. 
But we know from experience that a paper 
agreement guaranteeing the independence 
of South Vietnam is not self-enforcing. 
Such an agreement was signed in 1954—and 
torn up by North Vietnam. An American 
presence in southeast Asia will be maintained 
so that the United States can join in guard- 
ing against future aggression. 

Because this no-yield U.S. policy was slow 
in coming, it is understandable that many 
Americans—and the Asian Communists, 
too—were uncertain that the President really 
meant it. 

The President has made his decision—to 
raise the controlled military pressure on 
North Vietnam steadily until it achieves its 
end. This policy is visible in Vietnam— 
North and South. There can be no turning 
back. It is visible in the air raids over 
North Vietnam—and there will be more. 
It is visible in related actions: the deploy- 
ment of 3,500 marines, the very elite of U.S. 
fighting forces; more air raids on Com- 
munist Infiltration lines in Laos; enlarging 
the 7th Flect and strengthening U.S. naval 
patrols against North Vietnamese gun- 
running; notice to Pelping that there will be 
no "privileged sanctuary” if Red Chinese 
forces join the aggression, 

These measures have long been a part 
of Washington planning. They were de- 
layed because of the exigencics of the presi- 
dential election. They were delayed because 
some high officials were fearful that mount- 
ing military pressure against North Vietnam 
would massively alienate world opinion and 
would throw Red China and the Soviet Union 
back into each other's arms. 

It has done neither. 

There are, however, two Immediate un- 
certainties, 

The rate of the infiltration by North Viet- 
Namese guerrilla. forces is. still going up. 
This means that the balance of forces on 
the ground {s more adverse to the South 
Vietnamese than it has ever been. 

So far the mounting military pressure 
against North Vietnam has yielded no sign 
from Hanoi that it has any intention to 
end the aggression, Far more pressure will 
be needed. Whether the timetable for ac- 
celeration is fast enough remains to be seen. 

But purpose and policy are now clear 
beyond all doubt. 


Mrs. Harold Ickes’ Account of Freedom 
March in Selma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Jane 
Ickes, the widow of former Secretary of 
the Interior Harold Ickes, has written 
a particularly sensitive and moving arti- 
cle on one of the recent civil rights 
marches in Selma, Ala.. in which she 
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participated. Her account, which I 

commend to the House, follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 14, 1965} 
Mars. Ickes: CRUSADER IN SELMA 


(Epvrror's Nors.—The author, Mrs. Jane 
Ickes, is the widow of Harold Ickes, who held 
the post of Secretary of the Interior longer 
than anyone in history (1933 to 1946). She 
1s the former Jane Dahlman of Milwaukee. 
The civil rights march she describes took 
place Tucsday.) * 

SELMA, Ara—I also went to Selma, Ala. 
Why? I had to, frightened as I was. Last 
summer, as he was departing for Mississippi, 
my son said: "Ma, there has been too much 
talking about clyll rights and too little do- 
ing.” So, I could do no less than to associ- 
ate myself with those men and women dis- 
tinguished by their courage, who journeyed 
from all over the United States to Selma. I 
went to Selma with Mrs. Paul Douglas, wife 
of the senior Senator from Illinois and her- 
self a former congresswoman, and Mrs. 
Charles Tobey, whose late husband was a 
senator from New Hampshire. Mrs. Tobey's 
daughter, Dr. Belinda Straight (Mrs. Michael 
Straight) had preceded us to Selma to care 
for those who had been beaten, gassed, rid- 
den down during the Sunday march. 

Selma is a small, unpretentious agricul- 
tural community. We easily found the large 
church where Negroes were meeting: The 
Streets, heavily policed, were lined for blocks 
with cars. 

We went to a small house at the side of 
the church, a sort of rectory. Some of the 
Negro leadership was there, a number of 
Selma and out of State clergymen, reporters. 
We were welcomed cordially. There was ten- 
sion, of course; but no fear or bitterness, 
only quiet determination. 

CROWD TOLD NOT TO PANIC 


The next day, we went to the large church 
where we remained until the line of march 
formed, shortly after 2 p.m. The vast crowd, 
mostly Negro, interspersed with white clergy- 
men and those few others of us—jammed the 
chureh and spilled out onto the street. 

When we arrived, two very young men 
seasoned veterans of the Sunday march— 
were instructing the crowd as to how to pro- 
tect themselves from the blinding tear gas, 
how to crouch and cover the head from the 
blows from the billy clubs, and, no matter 
what: Don't break, run, and panic.” 

Soon, the Negro leadership began to 
speak—the local preachers, members of 
King’s staff, representatives of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. 

Two themes were repeated over and over 
again: 

“Millions, munitions, men to protect the 
South Vietnamese; nothing to protect us as, 
peacefully, we attempt to exercise our con- 
stitutional right to assemble and petition for - 
recress of grievances.” 

“The white man can’t know how we feel. 
He can't know what it is like to wake up 
every morning and wonder: What will they 
do to me today?” 

WHITE MINISTERS SPEAK 

A number of white ministers, a superb 
group of men, spoke briefly. One, espe- 
cially, tore at one’s heart: Tall, thin, blond, 
bespectacled. He said, in effect; “I can no 
longer regard myself as a follower of Christ 
and remain silent.” As we turned away, 
someone told me that his was a Birming- 
ham congregation. That is the stuff of 
saints and martyrs. 

At last, there was bustling and calling out 
in the wings; cameramen and reporters 
shoved themselves through ranks of standing 
people. King had come. Everyone stood, 
some of us on the pews. In the excitement, 
I cannot remember whether we called out or 
clapped—probably both. 

“Fellow clergymen, brothers, sisters... 
We have the right to walk the highways, 
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We have the right to walk to Montgomery, 
if our feet will take us there, I would rather 
die on the highways of Alabama than make 
a butchery of my conscience. William Cul- 
len Bryant is right: “Truth pressed to earth 
shall rise again.’ The Bible is right: ‘Ye 
shall reap what ye shall sow.’ 

„„As long as one black man is in 
bondage, no white man can be free.” 

And then we marched—the papers say, 
2,000 strong—young and old, Negro and 
white, Christian and Jew, to say that this 
injustice must end. Down to the main 
street to the bloody bridge we walked, four 
abreast, at the left side of the road. We 
three were toward the rear. Ae we rounded 
one corner, we could see the iong line 
marching up and across the bridge—across 
the bloody bridge, bloodlessly. 


OFFICERS OMINOUSLY SILENT 


The white business community watched 
silently from their shops. Heavily armed 
police, troopers, possemen lined the streets 
in massive, unbelievable concentration, They 
were silent too, ominously so, it seemed. 
At the bridge, I and some others stepped out 
of line. I felt, rightly or wrongly, that this 
Federal court order should be heeded. The 
line went on to confront the solid wall of 
State troopers where the marchers knelt in 
prayer and then turned back. 

Again, I felt, King had decided rightly. 
He is a leader of great stature; a man of 
tempered wisdom and serene courage. His 
aa cameos America—are fortunate to have 


aos us northerners not be complacent. We 
have not been birthmarked by prejudice, per- 
haps; yet, prejudiced many of us are. The 
sickness of hate, spawned by fear, invades 
the Nation. In our Southland, decent peo- 
ple are in thrall to terror. Those of great 
courage who have already spoken must not 
remain lonely beleaguered bastions, their 
careers—indeed, possibly even their lives—in 
Jeopardy. The social climate will change 
profoundly only when this miasma of evil 
ls dispelled, when the moderates can move. 

I am American to the bone marrow and 
proud of it. I want to be proud—always. 


Selma, U.S.A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, in my 
home city of Utica, N.Y., a prayer rally 
was held last Sunday, sponsored by the 
Inter-Religious Commission on Religion 
and Race of the Greater Utica Area. 
Several thousand persons gathered 
quietly and reverently in a public square 
to pledge their devotion to the cause of 
freedom. Their assembly was prompted 
by the tragedy of Selma but the purpose 
was really an appeal to the conscience 
of the community. The principal 
speaker was Rev. John J. Stack, the 
Catholic chaplain of Utica State Hos- 
pital. His words, delivered with dignity 
and feeling, left a great impact upon the 
crowd. He sought not to influence, but 
to inspire, not to breed hate, but to create 
sympathetic understanding. I am priv- 
ileged to share his remarks with you: 

“He couldn't stay home and do nothing.“ 
This proud epithet was spoken by the griev- 
ing widow of the Reverend James J. Reeb, 
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Unitarian minister of Boston, who marched 
the last mile in Selma, Ala., Thursday night. 

Today, we have taken together the first 
step of that long mile. We have marched 
here because we are in sympathy with Selma. 
We have rallied here, because we are brothers 
and call one God our Father. We have 
come together, here, because we couldn't 
stay home and do nothing. 

Selma is an appeal to the conscience of 
America, and the response we make will de- 
termine the shape of America for our gen- 
eration and generations to come. We must 
do more than march and pray. For Selma, 
Ala., and Selma anyplace, U.S.A., must be 
guaranteed the constitutional rights of 
peaceful assembly and petition, the full im- 
plementation of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and the liberalization of voting registration 
laws. Anything less is a mockery of the 
America we love. Anything less ls a danger 
to you and to me. For if one group of our 
citizens can be denied their rights, then who 
is to say that we will not be next. 

President Johnson will ask, tomorrow, for 
new voting rights legislation designed to 
provide a simple and uniform voting stand- 
ard for ail our States and for Federal regis- 
trars where such standards are not applied 
equally to all citizens. 

This is a large step forward and taken in 
a way that is fruitful and lasting. For we 
must never forget that ours is a nation 
under law and the due process of law must 
prevail in establishing, amending, and 
repealing the laws by which we live. 

The men who represent us in Congress are 
enlightened men, but they cannot go it 
alone. They need our support and approval. 
One well-reasoned letter to Representative 
PIRN, to Senator Javirs and Senator 
KENNEDY is worth 1,000 unheard protests. 
In Washington, I will tell these good men 
of your concern and of your presence here 
today. I will tell them that we want voting 
legislation, that we want a strong and liberal 
bill, and that we want it now. 

But you must write so our Inter-Religious 
Commission does not stand alone. You 
must write because Selma cannot stand 
alone, you must write to remind one and all 
that freedom under law must return to 
Selma. U.S.A., now. 

Police-state tactics must end and the state 
of siege must be lifted. The march must 
go on, God grant that the good people of 
that community find strength through us 
and through others who march and pray 
with them today to bring this American 
tragedy toanend. God forbid that an army 
of occupation will be needed in Selma now 
or ever. But if so, let it be sent—and may 
God help us all, 

Selma is an appeal to the conscience of 
America and the response we make will de- 
termine the shape of the Utica area for 
generations to come, We must do more than 
march and pray. In Selma there is confron- 
tation, but in Utica there is hardly heard a 
whisper of communication. In Selma the 
vote is the thing, but in the Utica area too 
few ever ask, “What is the matter? What 
troubles your heart?” 

If you dare ask, you will find dissatisfac- 
tion with the degree of progress which has 
been ours in the vital areas of race relations, 
housing and education, job opportunity, and 
community cooperation. No one group, no 
one people has the total answer, but when 
joined together this community can work 
toward finding the answers, 

Your Inter-Religious Commission on Re- 
ligion and Race offers Operation Brother- 
hood as a step forward in this direction and 
is inviting 5 to 10 delegates from each re- 
ligious congregation of greater Utica to par- 
ticipate in a “training-for-action program.” 

But this is only one step and new and 
bolder dimensions in human understanding 
must be explored. For in a community 
where religion is faithful to its trust and 
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people are true to God, there is no problem 
of race, but in a community where racial 
tensions exists, then religion has not com- 
pleted its mission and people have failed 
their God. 

This mission of our churches must be 
completed and this fallure of our people 
must be corrected. A broader dialog 
among the falth groups of our community 
must be established if we are ever to get 
off center and move our community for- 
ward. We have waited too long now, but the 
time is not too late. So let us begin. 

Yes, Selma is an appeal to the conscience 
of America. For in Selma are the clasped 
hands of brotherhood, the marching feet of 
the Saints, and the echoing of the chant 
over and over again, We shall overcome, 
we shall overcome. We shall overcome some- 
day soon,” the clenched fists of hate, the 
tight ranks of brute force, the weapons of 
the police state. Deep in my heart I do 
believe, we shall overcome someday soon.“ 

There are prophets abroad in Selma. Are 
there any left in Utica, any of whom it will 
be written, He couldn't stay home and do 
nothing?” 


National Wildlife Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr, MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week, March 14-20 is National Wildlife 
Week, an annual project of the National 
Wildlife Federation to focus attention 
on the broad and pressing conservation 
problems confronting this country. 

Each year since 1938 National Wildlife 
Week has brought to the attention of the 
American people many important con- 
servation problems, including the plight 
of endangered species of wildlife, the im- 
portance of conservation education, the 
wise use of our soils, waters, and wood- 
lots, the dangers of chemical poisons, 
and the need for outdoor recreation for 
the future. 

This year the federation has chosen 
pollution as the theme for this week with 
the slogan “Fight Dirty Water.” Cer- 
tainly this is a subject of vital interest 
and importance to every one of us. With 
the increasing demand for fresh water, 
we will need to reuse our water six times 
by 1980. In just 15 years it is estimated 
that America will need 600 billion gal- 
lons of water each day and by the year 
2000 we will need a trillion gallons daily. 
Unless we can find a cheap way to con- 
vert salt water to fresh, hydrologists tell 
us that our maximum fresh water supply 
will be only 650 billion gallons a day. 
This is why water pollution control is 
one of the most important conservation 
programs in America today, and why we 
should ali put the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration's slogan of “Fight Dirty Water“ 
into practice. Wastes from our homes, 
factories, farms, boats, and numerous 
other sources are reducing our supplies 
of usable water. Our city and indus- 
trial water-treatment plants must be 
improved. We need more research to 
discover better methods of treating water ` 
so it can be reused again and again to 
meet our growing needs. We must seek 
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good antipollution laws for our rivers, 
streams, and lakes, and we must insure 
adequate, clean water supplies so neces- 
sary to America’s growth and prosperity. 
Of all our natural resources, clean water 
is the most important and the most vital 
asset to every human being. Without it, 
there would be no life on this planet, and 
‘there is no synthetic substitute for water. 

The Sixth Congressional District of 
Maryland, which I represent, is particu- 
larly interested in the National Wildlife 
Federation's campaign against polluted 
waters, since the Potomac River lies 
totally within our district from the time 
it rises until it reaches Great Falls near 
the border of the District of Columbia. 
Its watershed serves millions of people 
including the Capital City of the United 
States. Its recorded history, begun by 
Capt. John Smith, in the year 1608, is 
a part of the warp and woof of all Ameri- 
can history. 

On Friday of this week I have called a 
Potomac River Conference to be at- 
tended by officials of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, officials of the States of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and West Virginia, and 
by representatives of various conserva- 
tion, sportsmen’s and other interested 
organizations for the purpose of discuss- 
ing programs of conservation, wildlife 
preservation, and water pollution. 


Resolution in Memory of Sir Winston 
Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 27, 1965, the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives adopted a resolution 
memorialtzing Congress to draft appro- 
priate resolutions of condolences in the 
memory of Sir Winston Churchill. 

In that resolution the House pointed 
out that “the memory of this great 
statesman should be perpetuated in the 
hearts and minds of the people of the 
free world and particularly of the United 
States where he was held in such high 
regard and esteem.” 

I would like to make this resolution 
available to all Members of the House 
and under unanimous consent I include 
the text of the resolution of the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives in 
the Record following my remarks: 
“MASSACHUSETTS RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING 

CONGRESS To DRAFT APPROPRIATE RESOLU- 

TIONS OF CONDOLENCES IN MEMORY OF SIR 

WINSTON CHURCHILL 

“Whereas it was with great sorrow that the 
people of the United States learned of the 
death of Sir Winston Churchill; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States granted him a most unusual honor in 
1963 when he was made on honorary U.S. 
citizen, which citizenship was conferred up- 
on him in absentia by President Kennedy in 
April of that year; and 

“Whereas the memory of this great states- 
man should be perpetuated in the hearts and 
minds of the people of the free world and 
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particularly of the United States where he 
was held in such high regard and esteem: 
‘Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives y requests that 
the Congress of the United States draft ap- 
propriate resolutions of condolences in mem- 
ory of Sir Winston Churchill; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress and to each Member 
thereof from this Commonwealth.” 

House of representatives, adopted, January 
27, 1965, 

WILIAM C. MATERS, 
Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Atteet: 
Kevin H. Warre, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


The Threshold of Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s message on crime is before us. 
It is up to us to enact legislation to 
attack the causes of crime, poverty, and 
ignorance and to enact legislation to 
deal with the defects in our laws which 
make crime easier, such as the ready 
availability of firearms. For some years 
I have sponsored legislation to control 
the sale of firearms and in this Congress 
I have sponsored HR. 1110, which would 
amend the Firearms Act. H.R. 1110 is 
pending before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by the emi- 
nent commentator, Walter Lippmann, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 11, 1965: 

THE THRESHOLD OF VIOLENCE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The deep lawlessness of the Alabama au- 

thorities in Selma, has provided a lurid back- 


the churches, the courts, the police, and last 
but not least, indeed above all, the prevailing 
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popular standards of value as regards vio- 
lence, greed, lust, indulgence, and addiction. 

For humane people, an understanding of 
the complexity of the problem of crime can, 
if we are not on guard, lead to a paralysis 
of will. Men find themselves saying that 
since there is so much that needs to be done, 
what good is it to do any one thing. The 
way out of the indecision is not to confuse 
a compassionate understanding of the many 
and obscure causes which make a criminal 
with the necessity of effective defense against 
his criminal act. 

A certain confusion of this kind exists and 
will have to be cleared away if we are to do 
something about the crime wave. To deal 
with the causes which produce criminals, we 
have to make all the efforts to improve the 
worst conditions of our society, syndicated 
crime, the slums, broken families, the school 
dropouts, the wild birth rate among the 
disinherited, ignorance, incompetence, dis- 
incentives to honest work—as well as the 
atmosphere of brutality and violence created 


-by yellow journalism, yellow literature, yel- 


low movies, yellow television, especially 
among people where the family is broken 
and the church is lame. 

This is a long, hard business, and we must 
not allow it to blind us to the urgency of a 
practical defense against the criminals in 
action. The fact of the matter is, I think, 
that the balance of power within our society 
has turned dangerously against the peace 
forces—against Governors and mayors and 
legislatures, against the police and the courts. 
The righting of this balance is the primary 
business of each community and of the Na- 
tion. Thus, there are not nearly enough 
well-trained policemen, detectives, magis- 
trates, and judges. Our courts have been so 
overburdened and so entangled with legal- 
isms that nobody expects a criminal to re- 
ceive a quick, just, effective trial. The law's 
delays which intervene between the crime 
and the verdict deprive the law of its majesty 
and rob punishment of a very great part of 
its deterrence. 

The task of the peace forces in our society 
is directly complicated by the licentious free- 
dom with which anyone can buy arms and 
by the loss of control over exciting and nar- 
cotic drugs. The President's campaign will, 
we may hope, make a modest beginnning in 
the control of the traffic in arms and in 
drugs. But we must have no illusions. 
There is a low threshold of violence in Amer- 
ican society, and we shall not soon see any 
effective disarmament of criminals. 

The raising of the threshold of violence is 
one essential aspect of the task, which will 
never be finished, of civilizing ourselves. 


Resolution Regarding Selma, Ala. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17,1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Detroit 
regarding Selma, Ala.: 

Crry or DETROIT, 
March 10, 1965. 


Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, In., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: Pursuant to action of 
the Common Council of the City of Detroit, 
the following self-explanatory resolution 
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adopted by that body on March 9, 1965, con- 
cerning the Selma, Ala., situation, is hereby 
forwarded to you: 
“RESOLUTION BY ALL MEMBERS OF THE 
Common COUNCIL 


“Whereas the right to yote and the right 
to assemble peacefully are both basic rights 
guaranteed to all Americans by the Federal 
Constitution; and 

“Whereas the Negro citizens of Selma, Ala., 
having been denied the right to register to 
vote and having sought peacefully to assem- 
ble to protest that fundamental denial were 
recently savagely beaten and flogged and 
gassed by the local and State police of that 
city and State; and 

“Whereas such barbaric behavior as was 
recently practiced in Alabama Js an affront 
to every decent American of whatever race, 
religion, or nationality, as well as a pertinent 
measure of the distance we have yet to travel 
to approach the Great Society; and 

“Whereas the great sin of our day and of 
our land is silence and indifference in the 
face of evil action: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Comon Council of 
the City of Detroit, on behalf of its citizens 
of many races, religions, and nationalities 
joins fairminded Americans everywhere in 
deploring the vicious spectacle of Selma and 
in offering tts hope and its compassion to all 
the people of Alabama that they may desist 
from violence and accept and support the 
law of the land; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Detroit Common Coun- 
cll call on President Johnson to review the 
situation in Selma, which is symbolic of 
some other sections of the South as well, 
and to take appropriate executive actions to 
assure to the citizens of Alabama, white 
and Negro alike, the full protection of the 
law, including the right to assemble peace- 
ably and the right to register to vote with- 
out harassment, and the right to vote, which 
are rights to which every American is en- 
titled; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to President Johnson, members of 
the Michigan Congressional delegation, Gov. 
George Wallace, to the Mayor of Selma, Ala., 
and to Dr. Martin Luther King. 

“Adopted as follows: 

“Yeas—Councilmen Brickley, Connor, Ra- 
vitz, Rogell, Van Antwerp. Wierzbicki and 
President Carey—7. 

“Nays—Councilman Poindexter—1.” 

Respectfully yours, 
ERNEST JONES, 
Deputy City Clerk. 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the enthusiasm with which my 
constituents greeted my newsletter for- 
mat in the last Congress, I am going to 
pursue the same procedure during the 
current session. My periodic reports 
will continue to provide voters with a 
rundown on each rollcall and quorum 
call. I shall continue tabulating the 
yeas and nays on every proposal which 
comes before us, including how I voted 
on the particular bill. On those meas- 
ures of greatest significance, without 
regard to controversy, I shall continue 
to explain why I voted as I did. 
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My first rollcall report of the 89th 
Congress therefore contains commen- 
tary on the seating of the Mississippi 
delegation, revision of House rules, sup- 
plying surplus agricultural commodities 
to the United Arab Republic, U.S. par- 
ticipation in the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank, public hearings on appro- 
priations for the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, and the Appa- 
lachia redevelopment bill. 

ROLLCALL NO. 3— MISSISSIPPI DELEGATION 

On opening day an attempt was made 
to block the seating of five Mississippi 
Congressmen on grounds that the right 
to vote in that unfortunate State is sys- 
tematically denied to Negroes by dis- 
criminatory registration laws. Impetus 
for challenging the Mississippi delega- 
tion came from the Freedom Democratic 
Party which last year held its own con- 
gressional election and elected three 
candidates whose names did not appear 
on the State’s regular November 4 ballot. 

Before voting on the seating issue I 
paused for considerable introspection 
and careful examination of the argu- 
ments presented by both sides. Because 
I could not in good conscience follow the 
dictates of my heart instead of my head, 
I voted to seat the members who had 
been elected under constitutional pro- 
visions—the regular Mississippi delega- 
tion. It was a difficult decision to reach. 
I have great sympathy for the cause of 
civil and human rights. I revere and 
will fight for the right of free men to 
exercise their political judgment at the 
ballot box. There is today no question 
that many free men in Mississippi and 
other States are being denied this right 
by discriminatory registration proce- 
dures. 

But the fact that Mississippi has 
abused the Constitution by not comply- 
ing with the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment and the entire 15th 
amendment is not, in my judgment, the 
failing of the five Congressmen elected 
under Mississippi law. Rather, it points 
to the failure of Congress and the courts 
to insure that provisions of the 14th and 
15th amendments were not abridged by 
the Mississippi legislature and other 
State officials. 

EX POST FACTO 


Another consideration which influ- 
enced my vote: The Constitution pro- 
vides that “No * * * ex post facto law 
shall be passed.” In other words, a per- 
son may not be convicted of an offense 
committed prior to passage of a law that 
made such an act an offense. Certainly, 
there was no precedent for denying the 
Mississippi congressmen-elect—duly cer- 
tified under Mississippi law—their seats 
on the basis of undocumented voter dis- 
crimination charges. To do so, in my 
opinion, would have been tantamount to 
the Congress itself denying constitu- 
tional guarantees to its members-elect 
via an ex post facto law. 

Following its failure to oust the Mis- 
sissippi delegation, the Freedom Demo- 
crats wisely and properly began building 
a legal case by gathering factual evidence 
and relegating emotions to a secondary 
position. Bringing in civil rights lawyers 
to assist them, they found an 1851 Fed- 
eral statute to require testimony from 
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witnesses in support of their challenge. 
This left such officials as the attorney 
general, the secretary of state and the 
head of the Mississippi highway patrol 
no choice but to answer summons to give 
depositions regarding voter discrimina- 
tion. So far about 30 volumes of testi- 
mony from Mississippi voting and voter 
intimidation cases have been compiled 
for submission to the House if and when 
the Freedom Democrats again attempt to 
unseat the present delegation. It should 
also be noted that all of Mississippi's vot- 
ing statutes and three constitutional pro- 
visions on voting are up for a test before 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 
VOTING RIGHTS BILL 


Mississippi is not the only State ac- 
cused of discriminatory registration pro- 
cedures. Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and Virginia must stand 
and face the same charge. It is because 
voter discrimination is widespread in the 
South that the President this week sent 
Congress a bill to guarantee voting rights 
to all Americans. I echo the President's 
sentiments when he said: 

The challenge facing us is clear and im- 
mediate—it is also profound. 

The Constitution is being flouted. 

The intent of Congress expressed three 
times in the last 7 years is being frustrated. 

The national will is being denied. 

The integrity of our federal system is in 
contest. 

Unless we act anew, with dispatch and res- 
olution, we shall sanction a sad and sorrow- 
ful course for the future. For if the 15th 
amendment is successfully flouted today, 
tomorrow the first amendment, the fourth 
amendment, the fifth amendment, the sixth 
and eighth—indeed all the provisions of the 
Constitution on which our system stands 
will be subject to disregard and erosion, 


It is for these reasons that the Presi- 
dent has asked the Congress, under 
power granted to it by the 15th amend- 
ment, to enact his voting rights pro- 
posal. As I indicated in my remarks a 
moment ago, failure to act in the past 
has not been the failing of the members 
from Mississippi alone. It has been a 
failing of the Congress. But I am con- 
fident. that in the days ahead it will act 
with vigor and dispatch to meet its com- 
mitments, not only to itself, but to all 
Americans. 


ROLLCALL NO. 4—RULES CHANGES 


The permanent rules changes adopted 
by the House on opening day were aimed 
at sharply curtailing the Committee on 
Rules’ ability to block the flow of legis- 
lation to the floor. For years this com- 
mittee, dominated by an ultraconserva- 
tive coalition of Republicans and south- 

ern Democrats, has been a graveyard for 
progressive proposals which cleared the 
committee of origin. Without a rule a 
bill cannot move to the floor. Without 
a rule there can be no debate. Without 
a rule there can be no vote. Without a 
rule the democratic process cannot func- 
tion in the greatest democracy the world 
has ever known. 

There were three rules changes. One 
reinstituted—on a permanent basis—the 
21-day rule. It permits the Speaker to 
recognize a committee chairman who 
wants to bring up a measure which has 
cleared his committee but has been bot- 
tled up by the Committee on Rules for 
21 days. 
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Another change permits the Speaker 
to recognize a motion which would allow 
a bill to go to conference by simple ma- 
jority vote. Previously the objection of 
only one member to a conference was 
enough to require routing a conference 
request to the Committee on Rules, or 
else obtaining a two-thirds majority vote 
on the motion. The history of the Con- 
gress shows that many measures, passed 
in varying forms by both Houses, failed 
of enactment because the Rules Com- 
mittee refused to permit compromise dis- 
cussions between both bodies. 

The third change was designed to cir- 
cumvent a delaying tactic sometimes 
used to stall final voting for a brief pe- 
Tiod, usually overnight. A member no 
longer has the right to demand a final 
copy of a bill, with the text as amended 
by the House and certified by the Clerk, 
before it is considered for final passage. 

I voted for all three changes with the 
conviction that they will do much to fa- 
cilitate majority rule in the House. 


ROLLCALLS NOS. 7 AND 10—AID TO EGYPT 


When the House first voted on the 
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By word and action, Mr. Speaker, the 
record shows that I am a strong sup- 
porter of foreign aid, but only when the 
program is formulated and implemented 
along lines of enlightened self-interest. 
I believe the U.S. ald program should be 
designed to achieve economic and social 
goals which will make freedom more at- 
tractive than communism to the under- 
developed and emerging nations of the 
world. For more shan a decade we have 
moved in this direction and in so doing 
we have achieved worthwhile political 
ends. 

Heretofore we have practiced selectiv- 
ity in dispensing aid. We have denied 
assistance to such blatantly hostile, al- 
though underdeveloped, nations as Cuba, 
Communist China, and Albania. On the 
other hand, we have given limited assist- 
ance to such Communist countries as 
Yugoslavia and Poland because we be- 
lieved it in our interest to lessen their 
dependence on the Soviet Union. We at- 
tempted to crack the "monolith and 
have had some measure of success. 

GAMAL NASSER 


For many years we have given aid to 
the United Arab Republic, not only to 
further the economic and social progress 
of the Egyptian people but also to exert 
some political influence over their dic- 
tator, Gamal Nasser. The record shows 
that our policy has failed on both counts. 
I regret that it has failed, but the fact 


remains. 

It has failed because of only one per- 
son—Gamal Nasser. He has taken our 
aid only to divert Egypt’s own resources 
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to military adventurism inimical to 
world peace. Mainly for this reason the 
United Arab Republic has not achieved 
the economic and social stability for 
which we had hoped. 

Nasser has kept the pot boiling in the 
Middle East for many years. Almost 
daily he threatens Israel with destruc- 
tion. Border clashes have become com- 
monplace. He has devoted substantial 
resources and energy to the development 
of a missile capability which we must 
presume would be used against Israel. 
He has plotted and promoted a scheme 
to deprive Israel of its fair share of Jor- 
dan waters. He has been the aggressor 
in Yemen and has boasted of his active 
support of the Congolese rebels. He has 
tacitly permitted and encouraged mob 
attacks on U.S. property in Egypt. 
Gamal Nasser has become synonymous 
with agitation, subversion, and unrest. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a limit to how 
far the American people can go in assist- 
ing a regime that constantly works to 
promote unrest in the world instead of 
peace and stability. Nasser’s insults are 
not nearly as important as his actions, 
but his words too are worth considering. 
Since he has so forcefully stated his will- 
ingness to get along without further 
American aid, I think the time has come 
to let him do just that. 

I regret the House’s original position 
on this vital issue was not sustained, but 
I trust it has given an accurate sounding 
of American public opinion to those who 
carry out our foreign policy, 
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Reverend Kaitschuk Leaving Bethel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. RONAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, this Sun- 
day, March 21, the Bethel Lutheran 
Church of Chicago is giving a farewell 
dinner in honor of its retiring pastor, the 
Reverend Oscar C. Kaitschuk, who has 
served his congregation and church for 
the past 35 years. Reverend Kaitschuk 
is leaving Bethel to accept an assignment 
in California where he will be close to 
the homes of his two sons. 

The 35 years which Reverend Kaits- 
chuk has been pastor of Bethel is but 
& few months more in time than the ten- 
ure of his father, the late Reverend 
Albert A. Kaitschuk, who preceded his 
son as pastor of Bethel Lutheran Church. 
This remarkable record of 70 years of 
continuous and faithful service from 
father and son is indeed an outstanding 
achievement and I am pleased to add my 
encomium to the tributes that Reverend 
Kaitschuk will most deservedly receive 
this Sunday. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp an article from 
the Garflelden newspaper noting Rever- 
end Kaitschuk’s departure from Bethel 
Lutheran Church: 

REVEREND KArrschuk LEAVING BETHEL 

Celebration of the 75th anniversary of 
Bethel Lutheran Church, 130 North Keeler, 
March 29, will be mingled with sadness for 
many longtime members of the congregation. 

Their pastor for 35 years, the Reverend 
Oscar Kaltschuk, will preach his last sermon 
to the congregation March 28, thus ending 
70-year period of service to the local church 
by the Kaitschuk family. 

His father, the late Reverend Albert A, 
Kaitschuk, came to the church June 5, 1895, 
when It was only 5 old, until 
his death, October 14, 1929, at which time 
the post was assumed by his son. 

A brother, Walter E., served for a month 
after the death of the elder Kaitschuk and 
before Oscar was installed. 

In the 5 years prior to the assignment of 
the elder Kaitschuk, Bethel Lutheran had 
four pastors whose terms of service ranged 
from 5 to 23 months. 

Reverend Kaitschuk, 62, announced this 
weck that he has accepted an assignment to 
the Redecmer Lutheran Church of Elmonte, 
Calif., where he and his wife, Victoria, will 
be close to the homes of their two sons. 

William Kaitschuk, manager of the mar- 
keting division of the W, R. Grace Co., lives 
in Granada Hills, Calif., and Robert is a high 
school teacher in Anaheim, Calif, 

Bethel Lutheran was first organized March 
23, 1890, and the following year its first 
building was constructed at 4329 Carroll 
where the elder Reverend Kaltschuk first 
preached. 

The present buliding at 139 North Keeler 
was dedicated in 1911 and 2 years later the 
parsonage at 4211 West End was built when 
young Oscar was 10 years old. 

Reverend Kaitschuk will preach his first 
sermon at his new church tn California on 
April 4, the week after his last at Bethel. 

A new pastor has not yet been assigned 
to the local church. 
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In Tribute to Peter Howard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Peter Howard was a great loss 
to the people of the United States and 
to many peoples throughout the world. 
As the international head of Moral Re- 
Armament his life was one of accomplish- 
ment and dedication. Since his death 
tributes have been arriving from all parts 
of the world. Prime ministers, presi- 
dents, members of Parliament, students, 
labor leaders, and many individual citi- 
zens have expressed their gratitude for 
the work of Peter Howard in their coun- 
tries. 

The messages received by Mrs. Howard 
and the response in the press supplied by 
Mrs. Adolphus Staton who traveled with 
Mr. Howard this winter in South Amer- 
ica attest to the international character 
of his witness. I include these tributes 
here to call them to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress, and I add my 
own word of thanks and farewell: 
Mossaces ALREADY RECEIVED BY Mus. PETER 

HOWARD ON THE DEATH OF HER HUSBAND 

Prime Minister Elsaku Sato, of Japan: We 
have a great respect for his distinguished 
career. Please accept my deep sympathy.” 

Other Japanese messages include cables 
from Adm. Ichizo Sugie, chairman of the 
joint staff council, and former Prime Mini- 
ster Nobusuke Kishi. 

The President of Nigeria, Dr. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, and his wife: “We were greatly sad- 
dened to learn of the passing of Peter How- 
ard. The ranks may be thinned but the 
indomitable spirit of Frank Buchman and 
the eternal truths manifested in his teach- 
ings shall continue to be a beacon to guide 
humanity.” 

Prime Minister Holyoake, of New Zealand: 
“I am distressed to learn that Peter Howard 
passed away. This is a terrible blow. Please 
convey my deepest sympathy to Mrs. Howard 
and the family.” 

The President of the Republic of the 
Lebanon, Charles Helou: “Having learned of 
the death of your husband, His Excellency 
President Charles Helou shares your sorrow 
and sends you his most sincere sympathy.” 

The Foreign Minister of the Argentine, 
Miguel Angel Zavala Ortiz: “Recelve my pro- 
found sorrow at the death of so worthy a 
peacemaker.” 

Former Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, of 
Germany: “The news of the unexpected 
homegoing of your husband has moved me 
very much. I must express to you my heart- 
felt sympathy. In this confused world Peter 
Howard has won great benefits for millions of 
people. They will all honor his memory,” 

President Chiang Kai-shek, of Taiwan, 
and Madame Chiang: “We are exceedingly 
sorry to learn of Mr. Howard's sudden death 
in South America, He made invaluable con- 
tributions to MRA during all these years. 
Please accept our heartfelt condolences.” 

RIO DE JANEIRO, February 26—Cardinal 
Angelo Rossi, Archbishop of São Paulo, re- 
leased to the press a copy of his telegram to 
Mrs. Peter Howard: 

“I had the pleasure of knowing your hus- 
band personally. When he visited Brazil he 
spoke and held conferences in our country, 
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and we learned much from him. He left a 
profound impression. When he visited me 
I gave him with my whole heart my benedic- 
tion. I thank God for his marvelous spirit, 
and to you and your family I extend my deep- 
est compassion for the pain of his loss, which 
is a universal loss.” 

Eleven Rio and São Paulo newspapers, 
eight with front-page pictures and stories, 
together with the principal papers of the 
whole country, carry the news of Peter 
Howard's death. 

© Jornal, leader of the Chateaubriand 
chain, has a second article in 2 days with a 
bold headline: “Peter Howard Left a Con- 
sciousness and Conscience of Moral Rearma- 
ment in Brazil.” The article continues: 

“Peter Howard gave the answer to evil, not 
just as an internal problem of Brazil, but as 
the step destined to put the whole of hu- 
manity on a new road. A revolution which 
satisfies the hunger in the spirit of man as 
well as the hunger in his belly.” 

O Globo, the paper with the widest na- 
tional distribution, reporta the statement of 
Gov. Adhemar Barros, of São Paulo State, and 
the statement of Air Marshal Guedes Muniz 
under the headline: “Peter Howard Left in 
Latin America the Torch of His Ideals.” 

Father Henrique Otte, Rio port chaplain, 
celebrated mass for Peter Howard at the re- 
quest of the dockers. He said in his address: 
“God called him so he could intercede for all 
the human family for whom he has battled 
and whom he loved so that moral rearma- 
ment can continue in this immaculate 
spirit.” 

Meeting above the church after the mass, 
dockers and their wives committed them- 
selves to raise a thousand portworkers to 
fight Peter Howard's battle. Taking money 
from their own pockets, they launched a 
Peter Howard Memorial Fund for training 
the young leadership of South America. 

Among cables already received are mes- 
sages from a group of workers at the National 
Steel Corp., Volta Redonda, and from Sra. 
Amelia Alves Bastos, president, and 88 
directors, of the Camde Women’s 
tion which played a central part in the March 
revolution. 


Press RESPONSE IN LIMA, PERU, FEBRUARY 
25, 1965 

All nine papers of Lima carried Peter 
Howard's death as front page news today. 

La Prensa devotes a whole page to Howard 
with three pictures and an extensive feature 
article. Extracts follow: 

“The death of Peter Howard is a harsh 
blow for thousands of men and women all 
over the world who, like himself, believed 
and expressed forcefully the need for a peace- 
ful revolution which could engulf the five 
continents. 

“He is the second world leader of MRA 
the world has lot in less than 3 years. 
In 1961, the founder of Moral Re-Armament, 
Dr, Frank Buchman died in Europe at a time 
when a party of 60 men and women were 
in Lima with the play, “The Tiger,’ which was 
performed at the National Stadium. Now 
Peter Howard dies when he was in Latin 
America for the second time and for the 
first time in Peru. He was able only to hold 
& press conference in Lima. Previously he 
had spoken to crowds in Brazil, Uruguay 
and Argentina. He was invited to Colombia. 

“He believed it was possible to achieve 
without bloodshed a better world, without 
poverty, without wars, in which Communists 
and non-Communists could live in peace. 
This was the message he was bringing to 
Peru and which he was hoping to convey 
to the students, the professionals, and states- 
men as he did in the other countries he 
visited. 

“LEADERS OF THE WORLD WERE HIS FRIENDS 


“Peter Howard was a personal friend to 
the leaders of many nations. He had held 
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important conferences with Chancellor 
Adenauer, President Saragat, Prime Minister 
Kishi and Prime Minister Sato, of Japan, 
Nehru and Shastri of India, Kenyatta of 
Kenya: He traveled all over the world and 
was 10 times in Asis. He was a personal 
friend of Churchill. During a tour through 
the United States he met with Kennedy. 

“To them all he spoke as he did in Lima 
in his first and only press conference of 
important political, ideological, and social 
questions in today’s world. He declared 
himself in favor of ‘legislation which puts 
an end to injustices of all kinds but which 
also could face the steely selfishness and 
flames of hate which are destroying hu- 
manity.” 

“Tall, lean with an impressive square jaw, 
he had great vitality and convincing power. 
Even the night before his death, when 
nothing foreshadowed the end, he talked 
with the doctors who were looking after him, 
His body will be taken to London where the 
funeral service will be held, then buried near 
his farm in Suffolk. 

“But Peter Howard, a man who always 
said that as a good player he had played 
all out up to the last minute of the game, 
Played his last match in Lima, and though 
it was brief, he played it well.” 

Lima, Perv, February 26—Peter Howard 
today continued in death the battle to which 
his life was given. His body lay in state for 
13 hours in Lima City Hall, where a uni- 
formed civic guard was placed on special 
duty. 

At 8:30 a.m. crowds gathered at the main 
entrance, which Is used only for special oc- 
casions, to see the black mahogany casket 
carried in and up the marble staircase by 
eight men representing several Latin Ameri- 
can countries and including former Com- 
munist students of San Marcos University. 
Ahead of the casket marched Piper Sandy 
Gordon playing the Scottish laments, “The 
Death of the Chief” and “Loch Aber No 
More.” 

The casket was placed in the Salon Ata- 
hualpa, fianked by six tall silver candle- 
sticks and a 10-foot crucifix. Sunshine 
flooded in through windows overlooking the 
tree-lined Plaza de Armas, the cathedral, 
and the Presidential Palace. 

The casket was covered with the Union 
Jack and surrounded by banks of floral trib- 
utes from the people of Lima. Nearby was 
a leatherbound book bearing the arms of 
Peru, for the signatures of the hundreds of 
Visitors who filed by all day long. The Peru- 
vian flag was displayed in the room by spe- 
cial permission of the Foreign Office. 

Commenting on the way the Peruvian 
Government and the city of Lima were hon- 
oring Mr. Howard, a foreign diplomat said, 
“This has never happened before.” 

In the course of the morning a requiem 
Mass of the third day was sung in the 
Church of San Francisco by Father Jose 
Mojica, who is known throughout Latin 
America. 


USIA’s Kennedy Film 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I have made my views known on the 
matter of releasing the USIA film about 
the late President Kennedy, “Years of 
Lightning, Day of Drums.” Iam asking 
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that the attached editorial from the 
Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Colo., 
of March 14, 1965, be placed in the 
Record so that the Members may have 
another cpinion on this matter: 

USIA’s KENNEDY Fum 

A basic tenet on which the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency operates is that its work stops 
at the water's edge. None of its products is 
supposed to be used in any way to influence 
public opinion in the United States. 

This was a wise decision by Congress. As 
an independent agency, the USIA operates 
entirely at the direction of the President. 
Its head is a Presidential appointee. Its pol- 
icy is the policy of the administration in 
power. For obvious reasons, it must be kept 
out of the domestic political arena in fair- 
ness to both sides. 

But now some Congressmen want to make 
an exception to this rule by releasing a 
USIA film about the late President Kennedy, 
subtitled Tears of Lightning, Day of 
Drums,“ for commercial showing in U.S. 
theaters. The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, on a party-line vote, has approved 
the idea. 

Republicans, in their minority report, 
pointed out that many Kennedy policies still 
are under debate and charged that showing 
the film could “inject a large emotional con- 
tent into the consideration of basic public 
policies that should be judged only on their 
merits.” 

The Republicans have & valid point. Not 
because the late President Kennedy’s name 
should be kept out of political debates—but 
because the USIA film was made at public 
expense for the avowed purpose of stirring 
sympathy for the martyred President and his 
policies overseas. 

The fact that it is excellent makes no dif- 
ference. The USIA is to be congratulated on 
doing its job so well that “Years of Light- 
ning” is drawing huge crowds in foreign 
theaters. That does not alter the main point 
at issue, however. 

Congress should reject the request, One 
exception would set the stage for others, 
until eventually USIA propaganda products 
might be used domestically whenever the 
majority party thought it woud produce 
votes for them. 


Why We Need a National Humanities 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, no 
member of the academic community 
deserves higher praise for building sup- 
port among professional practitioners of 
the arts and humanities for a national 
foundation to promote them than does 
Dr. Barnaby Keeney, the distinguished 
president of Brown University. He was 
chairman of the Commission on the Hu- 
manities whose report stirred my own in- 
terest in this field. Dr. Keeney has 
written a most persuasive article, “Why 
We Need a Humanities Foundation,” in 
the March 20 issue of Saturday Review. 
I conmend it to the attention of Members 
of this House: 
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Way We NEED A NATIONAL HUMANITIES 
FOUNDATION 
(By Barnaby O. Keeney, president of Brown 

University, and chairman of the Commis- 

sioń on the Humanities) 

“The humanities are the study of that 
which is most human. * * * They not only 
record our lives; our lives are the very sub- 
stance they are made of. Their subject is 
every man. We propose, therefore, a 
for all people, a program to meet a need no 
less serious than that for national defense. 
We speak, In truth, for what is being de- 
fended—our beliefs, our ideals, our highest 
achievements.” 

With these words we opened the report 
of the Commission on the Humanities, the 
first detailed proposal to establish a National 
Foundation for the Humanities. The report 
calls for a foundation to provide the kind 
of support for the humanities and the arts 
that the National Science Foundation has 
given the sciences and mathematics. It is 
the product of 2 years of the commission's 
work. 

The commission—established by the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, the Coun- 
cil of Graduate Schools in the United States, 
and the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa—met frequently during 1963 and 1964. 
Its members are humanists, scientists, edu- 
cators and educational administrators, and 
business and professional men. 

We very quickly agreed upon the principal 
recommendations and thus had ample time 
to discuss the illiteracy and folly of the sev- 
eral successive members who attempted to 
draft the report. We defined the humani- 
ties as the study of languages, literature, 
history, and philosophy; the history, criti- 
cism, and theory of art and music; and the 
history and comparison of religion and law. 
We placed the creative and performing arts 
within the scope of the foundation on the 
grounds that they are the very substance 
of the humanities and embrace a major part 
of the imaginative and creative activities of 
mankind. We proposed that a national foun- 
dation, supported largely but not entirely 
by Federal appropriations, be established to 
promote the development of these activities, 
but by no means to control them. We pro- 
posed that the foundation be authorized to 
support humane studies and artistic activi- 
ties through the whole of our national life— 
in the schools, in the colleges and universi- 
ties, in the libraries, museums, art galleries, 
and in the theater and the concert hall. In 
short, we envisaged the foundation, not en- 
tirely or even primarily as an academic en- 
terprise, but rather as one that would at- 
tempt to touch every facet of American life. 
We proposed that the foundation be em- 
powered to help institutions and organiza- 
tions develop their programs and to help in- 
dividuals develop their scholarly and cre- 
ative competence, and to provide facilities 
where each might function. So much for 
the proposals. 7 

The proposals were received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm in some quarters, lim- 
ited approval in others, and silence in some. 
As expected, most humanists favored the 
proposals, although some felt that it was 
more in their interest and in the interest of 
scholarship to remain sloof from Federal 
support. It was not surprising that scient- 
ists endorsed the proposals (particularly 
through an editorial in the influential pub- 
lication Science) for perceptive scientists 
have long realized that their work is best 
carried on in a humane environment. In 
December 1964, the directors of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence endorsed a program of Federal support 
for the humanities. 


Two important questions recur in the 
discussion: the first, Should Federal funds 
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be used for the humanities and arts? and 
the second, Should an independent founda- 
tion be established or should a program be 
carried on through existing governmental 
agencies? I propose to concentrate on these 
two fundamental questions. 

Should Federal funds be used for the hu- 
manities and arts? This is, of course, the 
question that must be answered first. The 
arguments that Federal funds should not be 
so used are based on grounds that run from 
principle through economics to tactics and 
expediency. The basic fear is that the use 
of Federal funds in these sensitive areas will 
lead to control of thought in science and 
technology. There are good grounds for 
such a fear. The painting and sculpture 
aproved by the Soviet Union do not inspire 
the same admiration as Soviet achievements 
in physics and in space. On the other hand, 
however, art subsidized by the French Goy- 
ernment has in our times occupied a more 
important place than science subsidized 
from the same source. One may suspect 
that the nature and purpose of the govern- 
ment doing the subsidizing will have some- 
thing to do with the degree and the effect 
of control. I myself feel that if the Fed- 
eral Government in this country ever takes 
control of the humanities, the arts, and the 
social studies—or the sciences themselves— 
it will not be primarily because the Govern- 
ment has spent money on them; it will be 
because the people of the United States tell 
their representatives that they wish con- 
trol to be exercised. If the people make that 
decision, there will be contro] whether funds 
are expended or not. I do not believe they 
will wish to reach such a decision. 

It is sometimes asserted that funds should 
not be expended on the humanities because 
we have problems of higher priority and lim- 
ited funds. The amount that could pru- 
dently be expended in a decade would not 
exceed the amount necessary to get a man 
on the moon a year earlier than we otherwise 
might. 

The Los Angeles Times approves the hu- 
manities, but questions the needs of addi- 
tional expenditures for them on the grounds 
that an appropriate number of students 
study them. This conclusion may have 
been based upon statistics published by the 
U.S. Office of Education on earned degrees 
conferred. In 1962-63 some 88,000 bache- 
lor’s degrees were conferred in the arts and 
humanities, including arts education, where- 
as 140,000 odd were conferred in the social 
sciences, mathematics, engineering, the 
physical sciences, and the biological and 
health sciences. This would seem to be an 
appropriate distribution. However, it is a 
splendid illustration of the danger in read- 
ing only the first column of the statistics. 
Over in the fourth column one finds that 
only some 1,800 doctorates were conferred in 
the humanities, while about 7,000 were con- 
ferred in the other fields, a most inappro- 
priate distribution of an inadequate total. 
One must conclude from these data, that the 
undergraduates studying the humanities a 
decade from now will be less well taught 
than students in the other fields, and that 
the numbers of their teachers will exceed 
their training. 

An argument of expediency is that Federal 
expenditures in the humanities will discour- 
age private, and particularly foundation, 
giving. The record, however, shows that 
private foundations have expended more 
money and a greater percentage of their 
funds on the sclences and engineering since 
the establishment of the National Science 
Foundation than before. Anyone who has 
raised money knows that money goes where 
money is, and he is likely to suspect that 
abundance of funds, from whatever source, 
will increase rather than decrease the flow of 


ents is based 
upon the fear that a new foundation will 
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make blunders in its initial gifts, will be- 
come the target of congressional criticism 
and the laughingstock of the public, will 
quickly disappear and set back rather than 
advance the cause of the humanities and 
arts. I see no reason to believe that the 
sort of board and director proposed for the 
Foundation would make any more stupid 
mistakes than any other board and director, 
and I suspect that they would be able to de- 
fend themselves and their decisions. 

Finally, some mature humanists have ar- 
gued that funds are not necessary at all, 
that they themselves starved in their youth 
and it was good for them, and that their in- 
tellectual offspring should starve as well. 
Poverty Is a virtue greatly overrated by those 
who no longer practice it. 

The arguments for the use of Federal funds 
to support the humanities range likewise 
from principle to expedience, and even to 
nonsense. I shall start with the last. Some 
humanists are likely to say in private and in 
public: “I am a humanist. I like doing my 
research. I am as important as the scientist. 
Do not ask me what my research is good for, 
because any consideration of utility would 
destroy its purity. Just give me some 
money.” The more often this argument is 
asserted, the less likely is the establishment 
of a National Humanities Foundation, be- 
cause our Congress has no right to spend Fed- 
eral funds for anything that does not offer 
some promise of advancing the national in- 
terest. 

Then it is argued that the development of 
technology and automation and a greatly in- 
creased national product will reduce the labor 
force, and the working day of those who re- 
main in it, to the point where the use of 
leisure will become an increasingly serious 
problem. Therefore, we must educate our- 
Selves and our children to use leisure properly 
and profitably, particularly-through the im- 
provement of our minds, and we must pro- 
vide greater opportunities for study of the 
humanities and artistic appreciation. This is 
an important argument, but perhaps a sec- 
ond-rate one. The real problem is not the 
utilization of leisure, important as that may 
be, but rather the development of an ethic 
and an outlook appropriate to new circum- 
stances. We have now an ethic in which 
work is equated with virtue. Before long 
we shall have to develop one in which not 
to work very long for a living and to be 
content in leisure is as virtuous as labor 
itself. This will require hard thinking by 
some well-trained philosophers who have 
competence outside the area of symbolic 
logic. We are going to need those philoso- 
phers very badly. The use of the freed time 
is more important than its existence. We 
can employ it trivially or constructively. De- 
spite the interesting work of intellectual 
primitives, most enduring literature and art 
are the product of individuals who 
a body of humane knowledge about which to 
think, write, or paint, and most social ad- 
vance is accomplished by persons who know 
the society and its background. 

Then it is argued that history will judge 
us by our culture rather than by our mate- 
rial accomplishments; therefore, we must 
polish up our image for the greater edifica- 
tion of future generations and also for the 
admiration of the underdeveloped nations 
that are alleged to have great respect for cul- 
ture and none at all for bathtubs. It is 
probably a sound rule to believe that one’s 
image will take care of itself if one does what 
he should—provided always that he has a 
good public relations man. This argument, 
therefore, is at best peripheral. Let us in- 
stend concentrate on what we should do. 

The humanities and arts are of central im- 

to our society and to ourselves as 
individuals. They at once express and shape 
our thoughts. They give us the beautiful 
to see and teach us what to look for. The 
development of thought undoubtedly reflects 
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institutions and circumstances, but these are 
shaped by ideas. The two are, in fact, in- 
separabile. Our relations to one another as 
individuals and to our society are formed 
and determined by what we know and think. 
Our use of knowledge is inseparable from our 
ability to express it in words or in shapes. 
Only through the best ideas and the best 
teaching can we cope with the problems that 
surround us and the opportunities that lie 
beyond these problems. Our fulfillment as 
a nation depends upon the development of 
our minds, and our relations to one another 
and to our society depend upon our under- 
standing of one another and of our society. 
The humanities and the arts, therefore, are 
at the center of our lives and are of prime 
importance to the nation and to ourselves. 
Simply stated, it is In the national interest 
that the humanities and arts develop ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Finally, an argument of expediency: as 
in all matters relating to education and our 
deveolpment as a nation, we must move 
rapidly. We cannot postpone the solution of 
central problems. We must, therefore, pro- 
duce massive support quickly. The most 
likely source of massive support today is the 
Federal Government. 

Now the second question is: Should there 
be an Independent foundation or should the 
humanities and the arts be supported 
through an existing agency? Congressmen 
have a natura! disinclination to proliferate 
the already large number of independent 
executive agencies, It has been proposed, 
therefore, that support of the humanities 
be achieved through the enlargement of the 
charter of the National Science Foundation, 
or by an increased appropriation to the U.S. 
Office of Education, or through the Smith- 
sonian Institution. It has been alleged, and 
with good reason, that those agencies with 
which a Cabinet officer is directly concerned 
are more likely to flourish, year in and year 
out, than those that depend directly upon 
the President. The past 2 years have been 
more abundant for the National Institutes 
of Health, under the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, than for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, responsible di- 
rectly to the President. 

The National Science Foundation has done 
a remarkable job and has plenty to do. Its 
board and its staff are oriented toward sci- 
ence, although many of them have a humane 
outlook as broad as most humanists and 
broader than some. The Commission be- 
lieved that it would distract the National 
Science Foundation from its primary aims to 
have its task enlarged and diversified, and 
that its work might thereby be hampered. 
It is quite true, however, that the sciences 
and humanities can be, and for many years 
have been, developed together in our univer- 
sities. As for the Office of Education, it has 
long been associated with secondary and pri- 
mary education, but in recent years, par- 
ticularly since the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act, it has concerned it- 
self increasingly with higher education and 
has served it very well. It now has power and 
funds to conduct limited activity in the hu- 
manities, and should be encouraged to do so. 
Were the Commissioner of Education a Cabi- 
net officer Instead of a second-echelon officer 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, there would be greater validity in 
the argument that no foundation is needed, 
and that all that is necessary can be done 
by the Office of Education. (In January 
1965, bills were introduced Into the Senate 
by Senator Ristcorr and into the House by 
Representative Focarry to raise the Com- 
missioner of Education to Cabinet rank.) 
Moreover, the Office of Education is intended 
to be concerned exclusively with education. 
We envisage the National Humanities Foun- 
dation as having a much broader charter in 
activities extending into other facets of pub- 
lic and private life. Therefore, the Commis- 
sion on the Humanities believed that it 
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Would be best to advocate a separate foun- 
dation. 

How shall one proceed from this time 
on? When the Commission wrote its report, 
it seemed unlikely that any powerful member 
of the executive branch would advocate the 
establishment of a Foundation for the 
Humanities in an election year. However. 
President Johnson in an address at Brown 
University on September 28, 1964, said: The 
values of our free and compassionate society 
are as vital to our national success as the 
skills of our technical and scientific age. 
And I look with the greatest of favor upon 
the proposal by President Keeney's Commis- 
sion for a National Foundation for the 
Humanities.” It did not seem probable that 
legislators seeking reelection would feel it 
timely to make a very strong case, but Rep- 
resentative Moonkrran, of Pennsylvania, in- 
troduced legislation to establish a Human- 
ities Foundation and the proposal of Sena- 
tor PELL, of Rhode Island, to establish an Arts 
Commission and Foundation was enacted, 
but inadequately funded. 

In the 89th Congress, there was an im- 
Mediate growth of support. Sixty-three Rep- 
Tesentatives introduced a revised version of 
Representative Moormeap’s bill. Senator 
Grventna, of Alaska, on behalf of himself 
and 29 other Senators, introduced substan- 
tally the same bill into the Senate. On be- 
half of himself and nine other Senators, 
Senator PELL introduced a considerably ex- 
panded proposal, giving more prominence to 
the arts, and establishing two divisions, one 
for the humanities and one for the arts. The 
same bill was introduced into the House by 
Representative Focarrr, of Rhode Island, and 
others. By January 13, Congressmen had 
introduced or endorsed one bill or the other 
and 35 Senators had endorsed one or both. 
Each bill has great merit. Representative 
Moornran’s is simpler; Senator PIA s is more 
comprehensive: 

Considerable public support has been mar- 
shaled, and more is being sought. The Asso- 
ciation of American Universities has endorsed 
the establishment of a foundation for the 
humanities, as have other educational asso- 
ciations. Numerous learned societies have 
done the same. On December 16 the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Illinois voted 
“to support the action of the Association of 
American Universities endorsing the idea” 
of the foundation. Members of Phi Beta 
Kappa, including many Members of Con- 
gress, have been active. Advocates of the 
legislation are seeking the support of the 
“lumni of colleges and universities, and of 
the even more numerous alumni of schools. 
Teachers in schools and colleges are work- 
ing together to develop a climate of opinion 
favorable to support of the humanities and 
the arts. 

As the developments occur, it is essential 
that humanists and artists and amateurs 
believe and act as if we believed that what 

, We study, write, create, and advocate is rele- 
vant to our whole soclety. We shall not go 
Tar unless we do, and, we shall be 
senting what we do unless we realize and 
Proclaim that the humanities and the arts 
ure as important as men's minds and souls, 
&nd must be nourished as they are. 


Rev. James Reeb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, no one in 
America could fail to be moved and 
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shocked by the tragic death of Rev. 
James Reeb. For those of us in Massa- 
chusetts his passing came as a double 
blow—not only did it shame our con- 
science that such a thing could happen 
in our country, but it took from us a 
tremendous force for good and hop for 
the people of the Commonwealth. 

From the small child who said, “Jim 
was my friend,” to the colleagues who 
praised Reverend Reeb as a man -of 
peace, everyone has spoken well of this 
fine man of God. 

On Sunday, March 14, the Boston 
Globe published two thoughtful studies 
of Reverend Reeb. One, by Brendan 
Malin, concerns the comments of those 
with and among whom he worked. The 
other, by Gloria Negri, tells us of Rev- 
erend Reeb's preparation for the out- 
standing work he did here in Washing- 
ton and then in Boston. 

I include both of these articles in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp following my 
remarks: 

ROXBURY REMEMBERS MARTYRED CLERIC: Int 
WAS My FRIEND,' Says Bor or 8 
(By Brendan Malin) 

The boy's eyes were a cloud of grief as he 
asked: 

“Think Jim will be all right?“ 

You couldn’t answer the question then be- 
cause the news said that Rev. James J. 
Reeb— Jim“ to this Roxbury Negro young- 
ster of G— was on the fringe of death in a 
Birmingham, Ala., hospital. 

And Billy Golson, one of a family of eight, 
crowded into a beat-up Blue Hill Avenue 
apartment, wanted desperately to know just 
what was going on in that hospital. 

Because, as Billy put it in a wisper, “Jim 
was my friend” as the Universalist-Unitarian 
minister has been to scores of low-income 
familles in the same district. 

“He used to come to our home often,” said 
Billy Golson “to talk to my father and 
mother about the house and things. And 
he was real funny, Jim took our photo- 
graphs—and he had a wire recorder. He'd 
play it for us. Jim was great, great.“ 

Mrs. Walter Golson’s children range in 
age from 2 to 13 and “since this thing hap- 
Senet Alabama,” she can't get them to bed 

ghts. 

“They just sit there watching the TV- and 
listening.” 


“He was such a kind man,” says Mrs. Gol- 
son, “always trying to help with better hous- 
ing and asking how the kids were making 
out. He was our friend all right.” 

As director of the eee housing 
project sponsored by the American Friends 
Service Committee in Metropolitan Boston, 
Reverend Reeb was a welcome visitor in the 
dreary beehive of congested apartments 
where hundreds of Negro families try to reach 
maturity. 

Tirelesaly he led the crusade for communi- 
ty action to improve living conditions. 

In his Blue Hill Avenue office of the serv- 
ice committee he had assembled a seemingly 
endless list of families who needed rescue 
from the depression of dilapidated surround- 
Ings. He was crusader and comrade at the 
same time. 

Bob Gustafson, community fieldworker 
with the service committee, analyzed him 
this way: 

“Above all, Jim Reeb wanted to give the 
people confidence in themselves. He was 
warmhearted and frank and he sought to 
imbue the spirit of determination.” 

After a disastrous fire evicted 25 familles 
from Hammond Street, Roxbury, last De- 
cember, Reverend Reeb worked around the 
clock for their resettlement. 

“And it did not end there,“ 
tafson. 


says Bob Gus- 
“He followd through to insure that 
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the uprooted families were properiy cared 
for. Time after time, he would call at their 
new homes, noting complaints and working 
tireléssly to put them right.” 

One of the families so relocated, the Clay- 
tons with six children, moved into a nice 
apartment in Annunciation Road, Dorches- 
ter, last January, “His work helped us to 
come here,“ said Mrs. Clayton. 

The Zollarcoffers, of Lorne Street, have 
eight children and soon after they moved in 
last December, Reverend Reeb checked on 
their problems. 

“Only today did I realize that this kind 
man was the victim of the Alabama attack,” 
said Mrs. Edna Zollarcoffer. 

“He was with us about a month ago and 
I was him about the improvements 
which we had carried out in our apartment. 
He was so happy about it. But at Christmas 
time the heat wasn't coming through and 
there was a short in the electricity; it looked 
like no Christmas tree. He worked on all 
these complaints for us. We loved to see him 
coming into the house because he was the 
kindest man I haye ever met.” 

Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, minister of Arling- 
ton Street Unitarian-Universalist Church, 
has been s close friend of Reverend Reeb 
since he became associate minister in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“He left Washington,” said Reverend 
Mendelsohn, “because Boston provided a full- 
time opportunity to engage in the type of 
community work dear to his heart. 

“And he brought a new sense of hope to 
the Roxbury area,“ he added. He en- 
couraged downtrodden people to think more 
hopefully, to realize that they could do a 
good deal about their own problems, once 
* were shown the way.“ 

‘His primary interest was in housing, edu- 
cation, and recreational facilities. He was 
an exceptionally able promotor of the com- 
munity spirit, and he succeeded in coordi- 
nating the work of many 
religious and nonreli this end.” 

Reverend Reeb, his wife and family of four 


extremely bright and warmhearted, like their 
father.” 

George Ray, assistant executive secretary, 
of the American Friends Service Committee, 
told the Globe that the organization was 
set up by the Society of Friends (Quakers) 
and provided scope for members of all reli- 
gions to engage in community work. 

“It was through this organization,” said 
Ray, “that Reverend Reeb came to Boston. 
His work on low-income housing only began 
here in October but he had already many 
achievements to his credit. He moved among 
the people and no trouble was too great for 
him in searching out and solving their 
problems.“ 

In the committee's Blue Hill avenue office 
over the weekend, Reverend Reeb’s desk was 
vacant. 

By its side, a prayer reads: 

“Grant us peace fearlessly to contend 
against evil and to make no peace with op- 
pression and, that we may reverently use our 
freedom, help us to employ it in the main- 
tenance of justice among men and nations.” 

Occasionally, a staf! member would call 
Selma to ask about Rey. Jim Reeb. The 
answer Thursday evening was tragedy. 


— 


Rev. James Rees COMMITTED ro OTHERS 
EARLY: From Ricur Sm or Tracks, HE 
Saw OTHER SIDE 

(By Gloria Negri) 

For Rev. James J. Reeb, the road to Selma, 
Ala., begun years ago on the “wrong side“ 
of the tracks in Casper, Wyo, 

He was only a junior at Natrona County 
Memorial High School at the time, but the 
stirrings that were to make him a martyr 
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86 had just taken my first pulpit at Our 
Savior’s Lutheran Church, and Jim came to 
me about helping out at the local boys“ 
club,” Rey. Griffith Williams, now pastor of 
the Lutheran Church of the Master outside 
Minneapolis, recalled. 

That was in 1944 when Jim Reeb, the only 
child of Harry and Mae Reeb was living on 
“the right side” of the tracks in Casper. 

The Reebs were not wealthy, but lived 
comfortably on the elder Reeb’s salary as 
manager of the Western Oil Tool Co. in Cas- 
per, where Harry and Mae Reeb still live. 

Reverend Williams recalled, Jim was do- 
ing volunteer work at the boys’ club when 
I arrived in Casper, The club was located 
in the poor north section of town and it 
was for both Negro and white grade school 
kids. 

“Jim was a Presbyterian at the time, and 
the only church in the north area was a 
Presbyterian one, but it did not have a full- 
time minister, or a program. 

“Jim and I worked at the club—working 
up a sports and team program and teaching 
religion—until he graduated from high 
school and went away. 

“It was because of what Jim had started 
that we were able to continue the program 
after he left and that the Presbyterian 
Chureh in the north area has a fuil-time 
minister now.” 

Jim Reeb was born in Wichita, Kans., 
January 1, 1927. Later, the family moved to 
Casper. The Reebs still are active in the 
Presbyterian Church in Casper, and the fact 
that their son later changed his creed from 
Presbyterian to Unitarian never has affected 
their own church work or their relationship 
with their son. 

At Natrona High, Jim was an excellent 
student and was selected lieutenant colonel 
in the school's military unit, which made 
him its commanding officer. He was grad- 
uated from Natrona in 1945. 

Sometime before he left Casper, Jim met 
Marie Helen Deason, who also attended 
Natrona and later Casper Junior College. 
They were married in August 1950 and had 
four children, John David, 13; Karen Ruth, 
6; Anne Elizabeth, 5, and Steven Dougias, 3. 

After he graduated from high school, Jim 
Reeb spent 2% years in the Army, serving 
some time in Alaska. In the fall of 1947, he 
enrolled at St. Olaf's College, a Lutheran- 
affiliated college in Northfield, Minn., largely 
on the recommendation of Reverend Wil- 
Hams, himself an alumnus of St. Olaf's. 

“Jim Reeb came to us with an enviable 
reputation and he left in the same fashion,” 
recalled Mark Almli, dean of men at St. 
Olat's. 

A history major, Jim Reeb left St. Olaf’s 
cum laude and an honor student. 

Dr. Agnes R. Larson, who was head of 
the history department when Jim was at St. 
Olat's, recalled him as “a good serious stu- 
dent, a very fine boy, and very quiet. He was 

as a serious-minded student and 
was no troublemaker. 

“When Jim expressed an opinion, it was 
worth hearing. His opinion carried weight 
among his fellow students,” Dr. Larson said. 

He graduated from St. Olaf's in midyear 
1950 and entered Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N.J., to prepare for the 
ministry. “I guess Jim had religion on his 
mind way back before I met him in 1944,” 
Reverend Williams said. 

At Princeton, he was A's and B's all the 
Way, a good student. 

James Andrews, assistant to the president 
of the theological school, who went down for 
the Selma march, himself, recalled that Jim 
Reeb had entered Princeton “very highly 
rated by his references on such things as 
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religious convictions, intelligence and moti- 
vation to be of service to other people.” 

It was while at Princeton that Jim Reeb 
put his feelings about people—the sick and 
the underprivileged—to use. 

Under a student internship, he served as 
Presbyterian chaplain at Philadelphia and 
continued that work there after graduation 
and during his studies at Conwell School of 
Theology at Temple University in Phila- 
deiphia. 

While still at Princeton, Jim Reeb was 
acting chaplain at Willow Grove Naval Air 
Station, outside Philadelphia. 

A professor at Princeton recalled that Jim 
Reeb in his hospital chapiaincy, “never went 
in to a patient with the attitude, ‘Well, here 
I've come to pray with you,’ but rather with 
the approach, ‘What are your needs? Let us 
see what we can do about them“ 

Another recalied, “Jim Reeb was more in- 
terested in pastoral work than in preaching. 
Because of this, he was more than just a 
student to us.” 

Dr. W. J. Beeners, professor of speech at 
Princeton, described Jim Reeb as "a delight- 
ful student * * * mild mannered the last 
kind of person who'd provoke an attack of 
which he was the victim. 

“Jim was greatly concerned about people 
and their problems. He was interested in 
psychology and its contributions to the min- 
istry,” Dr. Beeners said. 

Both Dr. Beeners and Princeton's James 
Andrews agreed that ‘whatever Jim did, he 
did only after deep, careful thought.” 

This applied to his doctrinal change in 
1959 from the Presbyterian Church, into 
which he had been ordained in 1953, to the 
Unitarian Universalist Church. 

“A man doesn't make these kind of de- 
cisions lightly,” Andrews said. 

“Things that you once viewed important 
no longer seem important. In such a severe 
doctrinal change, a man must look at this 
carefully, It is much to Jim Reeb’s credit 
that he had the courage of his convictions.” 

While in Philadelphia, Reverend Reeb also 
worked as youth director at the West Branch 
YMCA, That was just prior to going to 
Washington, D.C., as assistant at All Souls 
(Unitarian) Church. 

All Souls is also in a heavily Negro, though 
integrated, section. 

Rev, Duncan Howlett, pastor of All Souls, 
described his young former assistant as “a 
man singularly dedicated to high princi- 
ples .. . with a high concern for all people 
from all walks of life. 

“This concern expressed itself among the 
poor living near the church, most of whom 
were Negro. Reverend Reeb took part in 
community activities with Howard (Negro) 
University. He had a great feeling for the 
needs of others. 

This feeling to help doubtlessly is what 
motivated him to go to Selma, for there, 
people he could help were suffering. This 
Was a man with fresh ideas, bright intelli- 
gence, original and with an extraordinary 
amount of modesty,” Reverend Howlett said. 

Jim Reeb came to Boeton in September of 
1964 to work on low-income housing for the 
Quaker-sponsored American Friends Service 
Committee. 

His work here already is legendary. How 
he went into the slums and tried to get land- 
lords to improve living conditions, even in 
small, minor ways. 

But, most of all, he gave the slum-dwellers 
hope and the knowledge they had a friend In 
Jim Reeb. - 

“He loved his work in Boston. He was 
really in his element,” one minister said. 

“Jim Reeb,” another said, really practiced 
beh we ministers preach. He lived it every 

y” 
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Citizen Support for Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently one hears that our foreign as- 
sistance programs are unpopular and 
that our people are getting tired of pay- 
ing to keep other nations. 

It is often said that no one should 
overestimate the level of information 
which the public possesses, nor should 
one ever underestimate the soundness of 
their judgment once they know the facts. 


U.S. programs of assistance to other 
nations embrace many kinds of aid, and 
our aid policies are complex. Yet most 
people today support the basic concept 
that we need to help other nations. 


This publice support is borne out in a 
recent Minnesota poll conducted by the 
Minneapolis Tribune. I think that 
many of my colleagues could take heart 
from the results of this poll and, for 
that reason, I am inserting it in the 
RECORD: 

MINNESOTANS DIVIDED ON 1966 FOREIGN AID 

Minnesotans take a divided view of how 
much money the United States should spend 
on foreign aid during the next fiscal year. 
the Minneapolis Tribune's Minnesota poll 
finds, ? 

Forty-nine percent of a statewide sampling 
of voting-age residents would prefer that 
Congress at least vote as much money as 
President Johnson requested for foreign aid 
($3.38 billion). 

Nearly as many State residents (44 per- 
cent) think there should be a substantial 
pruning in the appropriation for foreign as- 
sistance. Seven percent are noncommittal. 

At the same time, two out of three opinion 
givers believe the United States has bene- 
fited over the long run by having a foreign 
aid program. 

The question was: 

“Ever since World War II, the United 
States has been carrying on a foreign aid 
program, giving economic and military help 
to many countries. Do you think our foreign 
aid program has or has not benefited the 
United States?” 

The replies: 


[In percent] 


A Total | Men | Women 


Forvign aid has benefited tt 
United States — 6 67 


In a comparable survey taken about a year 
ago, Minnesotans showed less appreciation 
for the foreign aid program. Opinions then 
divided 57 percent that it had benefited the 
United States and 31 percent that it had not. 

In the current survey, farm residents and 
people in their twenties and thirties are 
more likely to think the United States has 
gained by assisting other countries than are 
other Minnesotans. 
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Those people who consider the program to 
be beneficial to the Nation break down into 
20 percent who think we have benefited a 
great deal, 20 percent a falr amount, 24 per- 
cent not too much, and 2 percent with no 
Opinion. Total: 66 percent. 

Survey respondents next were asked: 

“Suppose for a moment that the United 
States stopped foreign ald altogether; what 
do you think might happen as a result?” 

The answers: 

Percent 
Communism would spread, countries 
would turn to Communist bloc for 


IC. ͤ ae Sa 29 
United States would lose friends, pres- 
tige would sue. 16 
War would break out. 10 
People would starve or suffer 9 
A 40 
Nothing would happen 7 
Deut neee sai a 13 
((( ((( 124 


The column totals to more than 100 per- 
cent because many persons supplied more 
than one answer. 

These are some of the miscellaneous ex- 
Planations given: the countries then would 
learn to stand on their own feet; it would 
mean chaos for us; it would upset the world 


trade; U.S. prestige would rise; we could 
help our own country more; we should be 
Selective about giving aid; we should not 
stop the ald program, it wouldn't be right. 

The final question dealt with the decision 
before Congress this year: 

“Congress provided 63 ½ billion in foreign 
ald this year and is considering a similar re- 
Quest for 1966. Which would you prefer, 
that Congress vote about as much money as 
Was requested, substantially more, or sub- 
Stantially less?” 

The responses: 


Congress vote: 
Substantially more 
About as much money as 


The above opinions closely match those re- 
corded last year, eyen though the 1964 survey 
did not have a question which speculated 
about doing away with the foreign aid pro- 


gram, 


Detroit Lithuanian Organizations Center 
Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17,1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the Recor» a resolution 
of the membership of the Detroit Lithu- 
anian Organizations Center, 15756 Le- 
Sure, Detroit, Mich., on the 714th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Lithu- 
anian state and the 47th anniversary 
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of the establishment of the Republic of 
Lithuania. 

This important resolution deserves 
careful consideration by all who are in- 
terested in the freedom of the United 
States and the restoration of liberty to 
captive nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas this year we are making the 
714th anniversary since the founding of the 
Lithuanian State, and the 47th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Republic of 
Lithuania; and 

“Whereas this year also marks the 25th 
year of Soviet occupation and subjugation of 
Lithuania and oppression and exploitation of 
the Lithuanians residing in thelr homeland; 
and 

“Whereas during this past quarter of a 
century the Soviets have continuously strived 
to obtain recognition by the free world for 
their forcible annexation and colonialization 
of Lithuania, and her Baltic sister States of 
Latvia and Estonia; and 

“Whereas the liberation of former colonies 
continues at a rapid pace, which the Soviet 
Union ardently ‘champions’ said liberations 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America; that same 
Soviet Union has denationalized, russified 
and exploited Lithuania and her people; and 

“Whereas the opinion of the free nations 
and free people of the world is to eliminate 
any kind of colonialism and imperialism: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, we, the Americans of Lithuan- 
lan descent living in the greater metropolitan 
area of Detroit, in the State of Michigan, 
gathered at Cobo Hall, Detroit, Mich., to com- 
memorate the 47th anniversary of the Febru- 
ary 16, 1918, Declaration of Independence of 
Lithuania, at a rally sponsored by the Detroit 
Lithuanian Organizations Center, hereby 
firmly resolve to reaffirm our belief in the 
democratic principles of our Government and 
pledge our unstinted support to our Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to attain lasting peace, freedom, and justice 
throughout the world. 

“We urge the President to raise in all high- 
level conferences with the rulers of the So- 
viet Union the Issue of the restoration of the 
right of self-determination to the peoples of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and other 
captive nations. 

“We urge our Government to counter So- 
viet demands on Berlin with the plan for an 
overall peace settlement based on the right 
of self-determination and designed to solve 
all the unresolved consequences of the Second 


the question of the denial of self-determina- 
tion to the nations of east-central Europe 
on the agenda of the United Nations. To 
insist that the United Nations declaration 
on the granting of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples is of universal scope 
and validity and; accordingly, oppose the 
double standard ground in the U.N. 
on self-determination, and to urge the Spe- 
cial Committee of 24 Nations, charged with 
the implementation of the above declaration, 
to extend its concern and investigation to 
the peoples and countries subjected to Soviet 
colonial rule, á 

“We urge that our Government maintain 
carefully the policy of nonrecognition of the 
forcible incorporation of the Baltic States 
into the Soviet Union. < 

“We urge our Government to be always 
mindful in their trading policies, of the fact 
that the interests of the welfare of the cap- 
tive peoples and of the security of the West 
are both adversely affected by the preferential 
treatment given by the Communist regimes 
in east-central Europe to the development 
of heavy and armament industries at the ex- 
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pense of the needs of the people concerned. 
Similarly, to take advantage of trade negotia- 
tions in order to press for the suppression of 
existing prohibitive duties on individual food, 
medicine and clothing packages from the free 
world to individuals in the captive countries. 

“We further urge that this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, the Ambassador to 
the U.N., to the Senators and Congressmen 
representing Michigan in the U.S. Congress, 
to the members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, and to the press, radio, and 
television media.” 

Unanimously accepted and adopted at De- 
troit, Mich., this 14th day of February, in 
the year of our Lord, AD. 1965. 

RALPH J. VALATA, 
Chairman. 
Miss DANGUOLE MAJAUSEAS, 
Secretary. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 


tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 

(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 


by 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 


ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2) A 
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charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
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Daily Digest 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 5085-5113 

Bills Introduced: 17 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 1547-1563. Page 5086 
Authority To Meet: Subcommittee on Investigations 
of Committee on Government Operations was author- 
ized to meet while Senate is in session on Thursday, 


March 18. Page 5085 


Confirmations: The following nominations were con- 
firmed: Armin H. Meyer, of Illinois, to be Ambassador 
to Iran; Dwight J. Porter, of Nebraska, to be Ambassa- 
dor to Lebanon; Andrew F. Brimmer, of Pennsylvania, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Commerce; Mary Gardi- 
ner Jones, of New York, to be a Federal Trade Com- 
missioner; 1 to a U.N. group; 2 Coast Guard; and 55 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Page 5114 


Nominations: One Navy and four Marine Corps nom- 
inations were received. Pages 5113-5114 


Program for Thursday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 12:47 p.m. until noon Thursday, March 18, 
when no legislative business is scheduled. Page 5113 


Committee Meetin gS 


(Committees not listed did not mect) 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Committee on Banking and Currency: Subcommittee 
on International Finance continued its hearings on the 
subject of balance of payments, having as its witnesses 
Stephen S. Halsey, American Express Co.; Prof. Fritz 
Machlup, Princeton University; and Prof. Charles 
Kindleberger, MIT. 


Hearings continue tomorrow. 
EXPORT EXPANSION 


Committee on Commerce: Committee began hearings 

on S. 558, proposed Export Expansion Act of 1965, with 

testimony from Representative Adams; Miner H. Baker, 

president of the Port of Seattle Commission, and vice 

president of the First National Bank of Seattle; and 

Frank X. Scafuro, Bank of America, New York City. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 
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STOCK DIVESTITURE 


Committee on Finance: Committee met to receive testi- 
mony on the effects of Du Pont-Christiana’s divestiture 
of General Motors stock. Witnesses heard were Shel- 
don S. Cohen, Commissioner of Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice; and Robert H. Knight, of New York City, formerly 
General Counsel of the Treasury Department. 
Hearings continue on Wednesday, March 24. 


FOREIGN AID 


Committee on Foreign Relations: Committee continued 
its hearings on S. 1367, fiscal 1966 authorizations for 
the foreign aid program, with testimony from Senator 
Proxmire; Jerry Voorhis, the Cooperative League of the 
USA; Dr. Kenneth L. Maxwell, International Affairs 
Commission, National Council of Churches; Lois Van 
Valkenburgh, UNICEF; A. A. Bailey, representing 
J. Orrin Shipe, Credit Union National Association; Mrs. 
Thomas Kouzes, National Congress of Parents & 
Teachers; Dr. N. R. Danielian, International Economic 
Policy Association; W. B. Hicks, Liberty Lobby; Mrs. 
Donald Brown, National Council of Jewish Women; 
Dr. Elgin Groseclose and Gen. Bonner Fellers, Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee; and John O. Teeter, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Committee will meet tomorrow in executive session 
to discuss procedure for consideration of this proposed 
legislation. 


BANK CLOSURES 


Committee on Government Operations: The Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations continued its hear- 
ings to inquire into certain practices which led to the 
closing of several federally insured banks within the 
past year, having as its witnesses A. L. Larsen, Regional 
Comptroller, Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
San Francisco; Charles H. McEnerny, Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, D.C.; Brad- 
ford H. McNutt, a general contractor of San Francisco; 
and several officials of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


A Challenge to American Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
With the tremendous population explo- 
Sion, as well as the trend of living in our 
large metropolitan areas, many problems 
have descended upon our cities. We can 
No longer assume that our cities will 
grow and prosper naturally; but pro- 
Brams must be proposed, with imagina- 
tion and foresight, to plan the progress 
of the future, A step in this direction 
has recently been taken with the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for an urban develop- 
ment program. 

Recently, the General Electric Forum, 
& publication of the General Electric Co., 
devoted an entire issue—that for Janu- 
&ry-March 1965—to the challenge fac- 

our cities. Because of its interest 
and timeliness, I ask that the article, on 
Pages 25 through 28, entitled “The Self- 
Renewing City,” be printed in the Ap- 
Dendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
Cle was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Tue SELF-RENEWING CITY 


(By J. Stanford Smith, viċe president, mar- 
keting and public relations services, Gen- 
eral Electric Co.) 


Lewis Mumford (in his book, “The City in 
History”) says flatly that the city is civiliza- 
tion, Civilization began with the rise of 
Cities in the valleys of the Euphrates, the 
Nile, the Indus, and the Yellow Rivers. For 
70 centuries—while the great majority of 
mankind continued to live and labor in small 
farming villages whose habits even now are 
Uttle changed from Neolithic times—the 
cities have provided the propulsive moral and 
intellectual energies that have carried for- 
Ward this irrepressible human adventure we 
call civilization. 

It is impossible to concelve of civilization 
Without the great cities—Sumer, Babylon, 
Jerusalem, Athens, Alexandria, Rome, Con- 
Stantinople, Venice, Paris, London, New York. 
And yet it is mystifying to consider the fate 
Of cities. Some, like Sumer and Babylon, 
flourished for a while, then disappeared. 
Some, like Alexandria and Constantinople, 
had great moments, then stagnated. And 
Some, most prominently Rome, seem to be 
eternal cities, repeatedly energizing new 
Societies to replace those that die out. 

Here in the United States, all cities are 
new by the standards of Europe and Asia. 
Yet even here, in so short a time, we see the 
mystery of cities—some flourishing for a 
While, then dying out, while others seem 
Capable of perpetual self-renewal. 

Chicago and San Francisco—like London, 
Tokyo, and ancient Rome—were once prac- 
tically wiped out in disastrous fires, yet they 
Tose again like phoenix from the ashes. All 
of our cities and towns have had to face 
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swift and merciless change as this continent 
was clyilized. Some cities have drawn their 
energy from change. Others seem unable to 
absorb change. They decline, become de- 
pressed areas“ in the modern term, and seem 
destined for the scrap heap of history unless 
they can once more restore their appeal as 
exciting places to live and earn a living. 

For this is the truth that every city must 
face. No amount of outside aid, from Gov- 
ernment or from private philanthropy, can 
make a city vital. This must come from 
within, from its own citizens, from the peo- 
ple who care enough for their city to keep 
it perpetually renewed in the face of every 
change and challenge. 

SELF-RENEWING CITIES 


No one would claim to know precisely what 
it is that gives a city this capacity for self- 
renewal, but it appears that the communities 
which thrive through every change have a 
certain vitality: 

Economic vitality. They are good places 
to earn a living and run a business. 

Cultural vitality. They are stimulating 
places to live and stretch your capacities. 

Municipal vitality. They have well-man- 
aged municipal services and modern facil-_ 
ities, whether provided by private or public 
agencies, 

Civic leadership, They have citizens who 
care about their community, and take the 
Initlatlves—private and public—to keep the 
city strong. 

1. ECONOMIC VITALITY 


A city that has economic vitality is a good 
place to earn a living and run a business. 
Private enterprise, in the United States, not 
only provides over 80 percent of the employ- 
ment; it also provides the economic base 
which supports the other institutions that 
are vital to the community—government, 
education, religion, health and welfare, and 
the arts. 

The ghost towns, the depressed areas now 
receiving so much attention in the press, 
are largely those in which business can no 
longer do business at a profit. There can be 
many causes for a depressed business 
climate—changing technology, exhausted 
resources, short-sighted management, re- 
strictive labor practices, wasteful govern- 
ment, lethargic civic leadership, and espe- 
cially failure to stay competitive with other 
regions or other nations. When the climate 
for business goes sour, the whole region 
suffers as its business firms stagnate, or even 
fail. 

This does not mean that businessmen 
expect special favors from the rest of the 
community, for business needs good govern- 
ment and education and churches—just as 
they need profitable income-producing 
businesses. What is needed, and what the 
thriving cities have, is a mutual respect and 
helpfulness between the different elements of 
the community—each mindful of the needs 
and contributions of the others. 

Recently, Gov. James A. Rhodes, of Ohio, 
placed some advertisements in the Wall 
Street Journal that make good sense to 
businessmen. The ads say, “Profit is not 
a dirty word in Ohio.” Profit is a good word, 
because it is the incentive and the reward 
for the enterprises that give any region its 
economic vitality. Profit means business 
health; it means staying competitive. 

Today, every American city is in direct 
economic competition with cities in Ger- 


many, Japan, the Netherlands, and many 
other nations. American industry cannot 
fiourish and provide such things as increased 
jobs in the face of such world competition 
unless it has the business climate that stim- 
ulates economic vitality through profit op- 
portunity. : 
2. CULTURAL VITALITY 


In addition to economic vitality, the self- 
renewing city has cultural vitality. Its in- 
tellectual and artistic communities are joy- 
ously alive. Its educational institutions are 
determined to stretch the capacities of peo- 
ple. Press and pulpit are both responsible 
and independent. Politics is vigorous, con- 
cerned with issues as well as party machin- 
ery. The minds and sensibilities of the 
citizens are stirred with fresh experiences. 
In short, the self-renewing city is one in 
which the people themselves feel perpetually 
challenged to self-renewal. 

The greatest resource of any nation is the 
resourcefulness of its people. Unleashing 
this great resource is the secret strength of 
the free society. We can do it by helping 
each person develop to his full usefulness in 
accord with his personal interests, abilities, 
and willingness to work. of race, 
creed, or color, Education and job opportu- 
nities are. interrelated at every point in this 
development process. 

BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 

Today, on every hand, we can see the in- 
terests of businessmen in educational prog- 
ress. Untold thousands of businessmen 
serve on local school boards throughout the 
Nation. The commissioner of education 
for one of the Nation's most populous States 
said recently that businessmen, more than 
any other group, are providing local leader- 
ship in getting needed classrooms and higher 
levels of excellence in public instruction. 

Training within industry is also receiving 
ever-increasing emphasis. In General Elec- 
tric, for example, one out of every eight 
employees is—at any one time—taking some 
company course. That adds up to about 
35,000 employee-students at any given time. 
This number refers to formal course work 
and is in addition to the normal learning on 
the job that results in promotions for scores 
of thousands of employees each year. 

Companies are also finding other ways to 
help the community educational progress. 
At many General Electric plants, managers 
work with high school guidance counselors 
to help students become acquainted with the 
jobs available in industry. This is proving 
particularly effective with students of mi- 
nority groups who may not have motivation 
for staying in school because they lack con- 
fidence that good jobs are available to all 
who qualify. 

Business likewise has an interest and stake 
In the colleges and universities. Corporate 
contributions to higher education have risen 
about 16 percent a year compounded over 
the past 10 years. 

All of us applaud this increased recogni- 
tion of the common interest of the business 
and academic worlds. Yet, the facts of life 
which we must all face are that industry 
has no support funds except those it collects 
from customers for products and services— 
a sobering thought in these days of inter- 
national competition. 

CORPORATE GIFT MATCHING 


It seems important that each company 
should develop its own long-range educa- 
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tional support program, At General Electric 
we attempt to make corporate giving a sound 
business investment. Our program for edu- 
cational support tries to satisfy the following 
criteria: 

Will it stimulate educational innovation 
and improvements? Will it help spread bene- 
fits beyond the immediate recipients? Will 
It act as seed money, growing other types of 
support? 

Will it encourage higher levels of excel- 
lence in both school and student? Will it 
help develop a better geographical balance 
of educational resources? 

Guided by these criteria, we have found 
that corporate support can stimulate fresh 
aid from many sources. For example, gift- 
matching, in which alumni! contributions 
are matched in whole or in part, was started 
by the General Electric Foundation 10 years 
ago and is now done by 250 corporations or 
foundations. 

Obviously a cloze relationship between edu- 
cation and business Is needed, if our cities 
are to have the economic and cultural vital- 
ity they need. One of the toughest obstacles 
confronting many companies, according to 
& recent Wall Strect Journal report, is “a 
general atmosphere of scorn for business 
among college graduates.” Students fre- 
quently are taught to believe, says the re- 
porter, that business is intellectually un- 
stimulating, and offers no opportunity to be 
of service to your fellow man. 

These things simply are not true. But if 
they did represent a trend, the effects on our 
_gcanomy, and on the vitality of our cities, 
could be disastrous. We must find ways to 
increase not only the dialogue, but also the 
mutual understanding and respect between 
business and education, 

3. MUNICIPAL VITALITY 


In addition to economic and cultural yi- 
tality, the self-renewing city has what I call 
municipal vitality—well-managed municipal 
services and modern physical plant and 
equipment. 

There is nothing less attractive than a 
rundown city—rundown buildings, rundown 
equipment, rundown services, and usually 
rundown people. The effect is contagious. 
The self-renewing city keeps its physical 
plant and equipment up to date. 

Since most of this equipment and many 
of the services are provided by business en- 
terprises, here is a clear case where civic 
progress coincides with business opportu- 
nity—provided the profit incentive is allowed 
to operate. 

For example, the electrical industry is 
deeply involved in the movement to improve 
and renew America's cities—electric power 


ing and cooling, and rapid transit equipment. 

Take just one of these urgent needs: To 
clean up traffic congestion and move people 
more swiftly, efficiently, and comfortably in 
the large metropolitan areas. This simply 
cannot be done by building more and larger 
highways into, over, under, and through the 
cities. And it cannot be done simply by in- 
genious traffic routing systems. 

The real key is a balanced transportation 
system. By “balanced,” I mean a combina- 
tion of autos on expressways, feeder buses, 
outlying parking, and high-speed electric 
transit—each used to its best advantage to 
enhance the value of the others. 

Many of the problems of the city can be 
solved or alleviated by modern facilities built 
by industry. And solutions to these prob- 
lems will come faster if we can bring the 
profit incentive to bear as we have in up- 
grading the Nation’s living standards and in- 
dustrial equipment. 
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INCENTIVE TO INNOVATE 


There is a problem here for which I do 
not know the solution. Over the years, pub- 
lic policy has developed the sealed-bid ap- 
proach for the purchase of municipal equip- 
ment. The public official puts out specifi- 
cations and the private contractors submit 
sealed bids. The business almost always 
goes to the lowest bidder. 

Such a purchasing approach gives private 
enterprise little opportunity to invest in de- 
yeloping the “engineered systems” required 
by the scope of the problems facing the city 
today, because the businessman will rarely 
get paid for his effort. The sealed-bid ap- 
proach, unfortunately, favors the minimum 
product that barely meets the specifications, 
regardless of application or service backup, 

Let me cite a typical example. A manu- 
facturer (not General Electric) decided that 
the cost of educational facilities could be 
reduced by the module approach. So he de- 
veloped a system of ingeniously engineered 
classrooms with standardized equipment to 
get maximum value for minimum cost. 
‘These module classrooms could be combined 
to produce a school of any size. Then he 
persuaded a State educational system to try 
out the idea. 

But did the business go to the company 
that developed the concept and Invested In 
the engineering and demonstration equip- 
ment? No; the purchaser bought all equip- 
ment plecemeal by means of sealed bids. 
The business went to companies that had 
not invested a nickel in developing the new 
approach. That manufacturer is forced to 
think twice before he will again invest 
money in such a venture. There is simply 
no incentive and no reward for creative in- 
novation under such a purchasing approach. 
The major losers in such a case are the cit- 
izens of our communities. I don't know 
the answer to this problem. But surely cities 
that retain their municipal vitality must 
adopt the best solutions to problems with- 
out penalizing the innovator, 

4. CIVIC LEADERSHIP 


Perhaps the most important characteris- 
tic of the self-renewing city is civic leader- 
ship. In the cities that thrive, you will al- 
ways find a body of citizens who care, citizens 
who are willing to devote some part of their 
time and energy to the needs of their city. 
The genius of the American system Is that 
there are millions of free and voluntary cen- 
ters of Initiative. 

In the United States, there are nearly 5 
million private and competing business 
firms, each a lively center of initiative, with 
their results subject to the discipline of prof- 
it and loss. There are churches, private 
schools, colleges, and universities, plus the 
PTA's and alumn! associations that keep the 
educational pot boiling. There are trade, 
professional and fraternal associations, labor 
associations, chambers of commerce, service 
clubs, conservation leagues, and associations 
to advance civil rights, veterans’ rights, med- 
ical care, and a thousand other issues. 
There are philanthropic foundations, chari- 
table agencies, youth groups, old-age groups, 
middle-age groups, barbershop singing 
groups, chamber music groups, and groups 
dedicated to the development of groups. 

We joke about it, but this is the genius 
of the American system—voluntary action 
by the citizens to solve thelr own problems, 
advance their own causes, and get fun out 
of doing it. What exuberance. What fer- 
ment. What perpetual self-renewal. 

None of us can foretell the course of his- 
tory. Our Nation is young, and our cities 
are young. But when the long course is 
run, when representatives of future genera- 
tions recite the litany of eternal cities, I 
feel sure that some of the exuberant cities of 
America will be them. Which ones? 
That is for us, the living, to decide. 
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SPEECH 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17,1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tilinois. (Mr. ANDERSON]. 

(Mr, ANDERSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, Members of the House will re- 
call that this is virtually the same bill 
that was reported and which we debated 
the better part of one afternoon a year 
ago last January. I should perhaps cor- 
rect that statement to say that it does 
contain one change in that instead of 
a blanket provision for maintenance fees, 
there is an optional arrangement where- 
by the grantee of a patent could by pay- 
ment of a $75 alternative fee gain a com- 
plete remission of the maintenance fees 
that are otherwise ordered in this bill. 

I might say, Mr. Speaker, that no 
hearings have been conducted during this 
session of the Congress on this bill. My 
objection to the legislation, just as it was 
last year, is because of the maintenance 
fees that this proposal would seek to 
incorporate into our patent system. 

I would certainly say at the outset, I 
have great sympathy for the objectives 
of the subcommittee chaired by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Louisiana, 
(Mr. Witt1s]. I have great sympathy 
for the objective they are seeking to at- 
tain, namely, increasing the ratio be- 


' tween fee income of the patent office and 


the operating expenses of that office. But 
likewise I have great sympathy for those 
who urge, as I think they did last year, 
that this is not in line with section 5 
of the independent offices appropriation 
bill of, I believe, 1954, that where there 
are beneficiaries under our federal sys- 
tem and they can be especially identified 
as recipients of special services on the 
part of the Federal Government insofar 
as possible, they ought to pay for the 
services that are rendered. I am not 
adverse to the implementation of that 
principle. 

I would point out that with the intro- 
duction of the maintenance fee, however, 
we will be injecting something entirely 
new and something entirely different into 
our patent system and it is something 
that has not met by and large, as I under- 
stand it, and as my communications 
would indicate, with the approval of the 
patent bar of this country. 

I am informed, for example, that the 
American Patent Law Association which 
is a group of more than 2,500 lawyers, 
took a referendum on this very subject 
as to whether or not maintenance fees 
ought to be charged. They found that 
their members were opposed to mainte- 
nance fees and the vote was 948 to 157. 

Just this morning before coming here 
to the floor of the House, and this might 
be of particular interest to my colleagues 
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from Illinois whom I see here on the floor 
of the House, I received a wire from the 
acting president of the Patent Law Asso- 
ciation of the city of Chicago which is 
composed of approximately 500 Illinois 
patent attorneys. 
That wire reads as follows: 
Cricaco; ILL. 
March 16, 1965. 
ILLINOIS DELEGATION, 
Care of Hon. JOHN B. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: - 
Because it imposes hardships on individual 
inventors and for reasons stated in resolu- 
tions relating to Willis bill, H-R. 8190, sub- 
mitted to the Patents Committee last year 
the Chicago Patent Law Association composed 
of approximately 500 Illinois attorneys op- 
Poses passage of Willis bill, ER. 4185. 
Smonry NEUMAN, 
Acting President. 


I repeat, Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, that this bill has not found 
favor among the patent bar of this 
country. 

It is said, of course, that this mainte- 
nance fee is going to accomplish some 
useful purposes, that it is going to help 
clear out the files. I believe that is the 
expression used. It is said there is some 
deadwood in the form of patents which 
&re on file but yet are not used for any 
Particular purpose. 

On the other hand, we find that the 
associations representing industry in this 
country are opposed to maintenance fees 
in principle. At least I have been so in- 
formed, and I believe the record will bear 
me out. 

Some Members who perhaps are not 
familiar with this objection I am rais- 
ing will ask: What is a maintenance fee? 
What difference does it make? 

Very simply stated, a maintenance fee 
would provide that an inventor, on the 
fifth anniversary of the issuance of his 
Patent, would have to pay a fee of $50 
to the U.S. Patent Office to keep that 
Patent in full force and effect.. If he did 
not pay the fee within the 6-month grace 


- period, the patent would lapse. After 9 


years had gone by, on the ninth anniver- 
sary of the issuance of the patent another 
fee would become due and payable. 
Then he would have to pay $100 to keep 
the patent in full force and effect. After 
13 years had gone by, a third mainte- 
nance fee of $150 would become due and 
Payable or else he would lose his patent 
rights which otherwise, of course, exist 
under our law for 17 years. 

So there is a total of $300 which would 
be charged to the inventor under the 
maintenance-fee system to keep his pat- 
ent in full force and effect. This, I re- 
mind Members, would be in addition to 
the increased fees both for the issuance 
of the patent and for the initiation of the 
application under H.R. 4185. 

Mr. Speaker, it can be shown that this 
proposal will work to the disadvantage of 
the small inventor. The big business 
corporation can afford to pay such main- 
tenance fees. It will not make any dif- 
ference to them to pay $50, $100, or $150. 
But the small inventor or the small busi- 
nessman is going to have some difficulty. 

I do not see present on the floor- at 
this time the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Horton], but the gentleman from 
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New York pointed out in the debate last 
year—and this was not refuted in the 
Recorp—there was a small corporation 
in his district, with something like 375 
plant patents, which would, by the end of 
13 years, have to pay more than $100,000 
in maintenance fees under the language 
of the bill we had before us last year. 

I submit that this will be a hardship 
on the small businessman or the small 
inventor. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Mlinois. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. WILLIS. We must face the fact 
that the purpose of the bill is to capture 
more funds for the operation of the Pat- 
ent Office. There is no doubt about that. 

The maintenance fee is a novel ap- 
proach, but the purpose of the mainte- 
nance fee, I must say to the gentleman, is 
the exact reverse of what he has said. 

Granted that we must have more rev- 
enues for the Patent Office, then the 
question is at what point to impose a 
charge. It is clear that the rich or the 
powerful, the corporate patent appli- 
cant, would indeed have the money to 
pay an additional charge from the word 


“go” upon the issuance of the patent. 


The idea of imposing the maintenance 
fee was to favor the small patent ap- 
plicant. In other words, instead of hav- 
ing to pay an additional sum at the be- 
ginning, he would have 5 years in which 
to make up his mind whether his patent 
was profitable, and he could drop it. If 
he wanted to keep it, at that point he 
would pay $50 additional, and then an- 
other amount at the end of the 9th year, 
and another amount at the end of 13 
years. The idea of that was to give a 
small patent owner an opportunity to 
make up his mind whether it was worth 
while to keep his patent, not imposing 
the additional fee to begin with. 

Now, however, in order to overcome 
objections to the deferred payment or 
maintenance fee, in order to meet this 
very point, this should remove the ob- 
jection of the gentleman: This year the 
bill provides that a patent applicant has 
an option. In other words, he can pay 
$75 at the time of notice of allowance 
in lieu of all maintenance fees. That 
should satisfy, I submit, most of the ob- 
jections to the deferred payment. Or, 
at his option, the patentee can wait and 
pay the additional fees after 5, 9, and 13 
years. This should dispose of the entire 
objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I appreci- 
ate the contribution of the gentleman 
from Louisiana and the fact that this 
year he has, so to speak, thrown us & 
bone in the form of this $75 optional 
payment. I would prefer to have & flat 
payment of $75 in the bill and forget 
about maintenance fees. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois yield at that point? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I wonder 
if the gentleman from Illinois is familiar 
with how much it presently costs to print 
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one of these patents at the Government 
Printing Office. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I am 
familiar with the total cost of the op- 
eration of the office. It is something like 
$26 million a year, I believe. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. The gen- 
tleman is talking about the $75 fee. I 
would just like to call his attention to 
the fact that before my subcommittee on 
appropriations for the Patent Office in 
the past few days we had testimony from 
the Commissioner of Patents that it cost 
$79 merely for the paper and printing 
costs to print a patent at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. I should like to 
call the gentleman’s attention also to 
further testimony to the effect that 75 
percent of the patent applicants and 
those to whom patents are granted are 
substantial corporations rather than the 
little inventor to which he has made 
reference. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I have no 
objection, in reply to the gentleman from 
New York, to increasing the fees under 
this bill. As matter of fact, when the 
bill is read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule I would propose to go the 
subcommittee one better and instead of 
an increase from $50 on the initial is- 
suance fee to $75, to cover the very point 
you make, I would propose to increase 
the issuance fee to $100 rather than $75 
and eliminate the maintenance fee. Let 
me point out to the gentleman this is 
originally in the European concept the 
idea that you should have a maintenance 
fee which is in effect a tax on an inven- 
tor. I have been told, for example, in 
Germany over the lifetime of the patent 
a man cah be compelled to pay as much 
as $2,400 in order to maintain his patent 
in force. This is what I am afraid can 
grow out of a maintenance fee system. 
I am very, very desirous of keeping that 
principle out of our patent system. I 
have no objection to raising some of these 
fees to make the Omce more self-sup- 
porting than it is at the present time. 
I do recognize the point that the gen- 
tleman makes. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker; will the gentleman kindly yield 
to me further? : 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I should 
also like to call the gentleman's attention 
to the fact that in connection with this 
matter of patent fees the appropriations 
for the Patent Office have tripled be- 
tween fiscal year 1956 and the coming 
year, fiscal year 1966. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I think 
the gentleman is correct. As a matter 
of fact, I thought it had gone up some- 
thing like five times, according to the 
committee report, since 1932 and the 
tatio of fee income to operating expenses 
has gone down. I am in favor, as is the 
gentleman from New York, of doing 
something about it and in revising the 
fees now, but my objection is in prin- 
ciple and in fact to the maintenance fee 
system. That is what I propose to cut 
out at the appropriate time by offering 
an amendment to this bill. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. May I say I recognize the 
utter sincerity of the comments that the 
gentleman has made. I know his motives 
are entirely worthy. I must say, how- 
ever, as one of the members of the sub- 
committee which brought this legisla- 
tion to the floor, that our purpose was, 
as stated by the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana in incorporating the maintenance 
fee system. Now, if we have failed to 
achieve that purpose, it is because we did 
not understand we would fail by the 
method we employed. May I inquire if 
the gentleman agrees with me that it 
should be the policy of our patent laws 
to stimulate and encourage inventive 
genius in this country? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I think 
under the Constitution the Congress of 
the United States is enjoined to do the 
very thing that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia mentions. 

Mr. POFF. Yes. I thank the gentle- 
man. If that be true—and it is true— 
does the gentleman feel conceptually this 
policy would be better carried out by 
increasing the initial issuance fee rather 
than installing a maintenance fee sys- 
tem? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: Of course, 
in answer to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, you have already done that in the 
committee bill. The present issuance fee 
is about $30 and you would propose un- 
der the bill as it is now written to increase 
that to $50. I would say just increase 
it another $25, and increase the final 
issuance fee another $25. I do not think 
this is going to be a disincentive to even 
the young and struggling and poor in- 
ventor. But once we incorporate and 
engraft onto our patent system this 
maintenance fee which is, after all, a tax 
on inventors, this is going to be a con- 
venient tool and a vehicle in succeeding 
Congresses to raise these maintenance 
fees and we may get to the point where 
they have gotten in Germany, as I have 
been told, where a man may have to pay 
as much as $2,400 during the lifetime 
of his patent in order to keep it valid. 

Mr. POFF. If the actuaries felt that 
the additional increase which the gen- 
tleman would sponsor in lieu of the 
maintenance fee system would not im- 
prove the fiscal posture of the Office 
sufficiently, would the gentleman be will- 
ing to accept the maintenance fee sys- 
tem? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. No, I 
would not. I think that even more im- 
portant than this matter of revenue is 
the principle that is involved. Let me 
say in further answer to the gentleman 
from Virginia that I have a statement 
from one responsible member of the 
Patent Bar that if we would eliminate 
the maintenance fees altogether under 
this bill and add $75 to the final issuance 
fee, instead of raising only $2.8 million 
initially, as you do under this bill, and 
another $4 million in 9 years when these 
maintenance fees are collected, you would 
raise $3.9 million from the very begin- 
ning and at the same time you would 
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have these other advantages accruing, 
that you would eliminate what I think 
is a very bad principle, you would elimi- 
nate all of the added expense. 

I should have mentioned, too, that in 
Europe, for example, patent lawyers col- 
lect some rather sizable fees from in- 
ventors just for taking care of their 
patents, notifying them of these main- 
tenance fees, and taking care of the 
actual payment of them. So that by 
the time you get through, the average 
inventor is going to have to pay a lot 
more than just the payment of a simple 
maintenance fee. He is going to be ask- 
ing for legal advice and legal counsel. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to mention one 
other thing. Under the bill we are told 
he can waive the fee; the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WI Lis] mentioned 
that. He can waive the fee if during 
the preceding 5-year period he has not 
had any gross benefit. What does gross 
benefit mean? He probably would have 
to do what the average small inventor 
would do; he would run to a lawyer to 
find out what it meant and then he 
would be charged a fee for that advice. 
So he is not going to save any money 
under this bill. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the gentleman is making a very impor- 
tant statement and a very valid*criticism 
of this legislation. I do not know 
whether the gentleman has brought out 
the point that after a patent is granted 
and after licenses are granted under a 
patent there are substantial amounts of 
Federal income taxes which result from 
the exercise of rights under the patent. 
These go into the general revenue till 
and are expended for General Govern- 
ment purposes. 

The Patent Office, of course, does not 
get credit for that revenue which is pro- 
duced from the granting of a patent. 
This is an aspect of the entire institu- 
tion of patents which should certainly 
be considered; that is, the revenue which 
enters the private economy and in the 
form of general taxes that is produced 
from the granting of patents under our 
existing laws. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Illinois for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to 
consume this much time under the rule. 
I wanted to give the committee what 
time it has under the rule to discuss the 
bill. But I merely wanted to alert Mem- 
bers of the House, as we did a year ago, 
that at the appropriate time we shall 
offer and amendment to eliminate these 
maintenance fees and even as we had 
the support, and I might say the very 
considerable support of Members on both 
sides of the aisle for that proposition a 
year ago, I should hope that even so this 
afternoon we may be successful in strik- 
ing that portion of the bill and then go 
ay hc Mle ERORE WOE E 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very much impressed with an 
article written by the distinguished 
news analyst and columnist, David Law- 
rence, and published in the March 17, 
1965, issue of the Evening Star, The 
article is entitled “Demonstrators Win 
Biggest Victory.” In the article, Mr. 
Lawrence penetrates through the fog 
emanating from the President’s address 
to Congress on the subject of voting 
rights, to make some important points 
which need to be considered by Congress 
before acting on the President’s pro- 
posed legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have Mr. Lawrence's excellent 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 17, 
1965] 


DEMONSTRATORS WIN BicGcEsT VICTORY 
(By David Lawrence) 


Street demonstrations and marches, sit- 
ins” and “lie-ins"-—-whether violent or non- 
violent—have won their biggest victory, Al- 
though President Johnson said last Friday 
that he would not be “blackjacked” into ac- 
tion by the pressure of demonstrations, he 
championed in his message to a joint ses- 
sion of Congress on Monday night many of 
the very things that the Negro and white 
demonstrators have been pressing him to 
support. 

The President praised the American Negro 
as a hero and said that “his actions and pro- 
tests, his courage to risk safety and even to 
risk his life, have awakened the conscience 
of this Nation.” Johnson added that the 
“demonstrations have been designed to call 
attention to injustice, designed to proyoke 
change, designed to stir reform." 

Although Johnson was careful to insert a 
few sentences warning demonstrators against 
extremes, he did not denounce those who 
have been carrying on “sit-ins” in Federal 
buildings in the last few days and even in 
the Capitol and the White House. Nor did 
he reprove the leaders of the demonstrations 
who are predicting publicly more and more 
violence and who are stirring\up the passions 
of the people. 

Never in the memory of this correspondent 
moreover, has any President of the United 
States delivered a speech to both Houses of 
Congress containing such mandatory, if not 
dictatorial, phrases, virtually ordering Con- 
gress to pass certain legislation in a given 
time, and including certain basic commands. 

There isn’t any appreciable dissent today 
anywhere in the country on the right of 
every qualified person to vote, and it is 
shamefully true that discrimination because 
of race or color has sometimes been practiced. 
But what the President failed to tell his 


» nationwide audience over television and radio 


was that the Constitution has stipulated the 
right of the States to determine the qualifi- 
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cations of yoters and that this cannot be 
brushec aside and superseded by a decree of 
the National Government setting up a system 
of Federal registrars. 

Reform, to be sure, has long been overdue, 
but the President’s message goes beyond any 
such measure. It would limit the power of 
the States to determine qualifications of 
voters and leave the Federal Government 
as the final judge. 

Certain States have literacy or other tests. 
But Johnson brushes all these aside, and 
apparently it is to be required that a voter 
only has to be able to fill out a form giving 
his name, age, and residence, provided he 
has not been convicted of a felony or is not 
in a mental institution. It will be rela- 
tively easy for illiterates to carry with them 
the written information they must provide. 
This would mean that millions of persons 
who are really not educated and do not un- 
derstand even the fundamentals of public 
questions will be permitted to vote, out- 
numbering in some areas those who do have 
the education and do understand. 

The net result could be a mobocracy in- 
Stead of a democracy. To take away from 
the States the right to qualify voters, with 
the Federal Government removing tests that 
are designed to indicate the intelligence of 
the voter, is to weaken the whole fabric of 
responsible government. 

Johnson's address at times seemed to be 
an exercise in demagoguery—an awareness 
of the political currents that could affect 
the next elections. He repeated the words 
of the song that has been a part of many 
of the demonstrations— We Shall Over- 
come.” The President, of course, has an 
overwhelming majority in both Houses of 
Congress, and that's why there was so much 
applause and standing ovations. 

Some Republicans from populous districts 
where Negroes are numerous also were seen 
applauding vigorously. But it was surpris- 
ing to observe the members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, seated in the 
front row near the rostrum where the Pres- 
ident spoke, joining in the applause. This 
same Supreme Court is supposed to be free 
from political infiuence and to avoid any 
entanglements in the domestic politics of 
the Nation. These. judges have the solemn 
duty of interpreting any statute passed by 
Congress. 


Soil Conservation in Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter addressed to 
the President of the United States by the 
Governor of Arkansas, together with a 
resolution adopted by the 65th Arkansas 
General Assembly: 

STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Little Rock, Ark., March 8, 1965. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Presipent: I attach for your informa- 
tion a copy of House Concurrent Resolution 
64, the 65th Genera] Assembly of the State of 
Arkansas. The resolution passed both houses 
without a dissenting vote and I approved the 
measure on March 8, 1965. 

The resolution opposes the fiscal year 1966 
budget proposal for the Soil Conservation 
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Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
wherein a $20 million reduction would be 
made in assisting soll conservation districts 
and cooperating landowners in applying con- 
servation practices, such reduction to be off- 
set by charging program cooperators for part 
of the cost of technical services furnished to 
them. 

During my several years as Governor of 
the State of Arkansas, I have had occasion 
to become very well acquainted with the 
work of soil conservation districts and of the 
Soll Conservation Service. I have consist- 
ently supported the Federal-State-local 
teamwork arrangement in the district pro- 
gram. My experience indicates that the de- 
mand for soil conservation and watershed 
work cannot be satisfied by the present soll 
conservation staff. It is evident that more, 
not fewer, technicians are needed. 

I take pride that during my administra- 
tion the State of Arkansas, for the first time, 
provided operations funds to districts in the 
amount of $152,000 per year and a $100,000 
annual appropriation to speed up planning 
under the Small Watershed Act, Moreover, 
in the current session of the general assem- 
bly, I have requested a $25,000 increase for 
the Arkansas Soil and Water Conservation 
Commission budget and I have approved 
amendments to the parent Soil Conservation 
Districts Act of 1937 which will broaden and 
Strengthen district authorities to carry out 
and maintain watershed and other project 
activities. I think it well to point out, too, 
that the majority of Arkansas counties also 
make contributions to soll conservation 
districts to augment their programs. 

I am well aware that great strides have 
been made in the conservation field in Ar- 
kansas as elsewhere. However, I am in- 
formed that little more than half of the 
job has been finished. The better educated 
and the better financed more quickly rec- 
ognized the wisdom and the advantages of 
this work. Much of the remaining task is 
with the less well educated and the eco- 
nomically distressed—the very persons that 
would experience the greatest difficulty in 
paying, 

I am convinced that the proposal to charge 
landowners for technical services would re- 
sult in a major setback to conservation pro- 
gress and would have detrimental effects on 
rural and urban areas alike. Accordingly, 
I- respectfully suggest that the proposed 
$20 million reduction in the Soil Conserva- 
tion appropriation request be considered and 
that a new request be submitted to the 
Congress eliminating the provision for 
charges for technical services. 

Respectfully yours, 
Orvat K. FAUBUS. 


Houst CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 64 


Resolution urging Arkansas delegates in Con- 
gress to oppose certain legislation 

Whereas soil and water are the most valu- 
able assets of Arkansas and conservation of 
these natural resources is essential to the 
present and future prosperity of the State; 

Whereas soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts are entities of State government or- 
ganized and operated by local leaders under 
the provision of State laws to proyide land- 
owners technical and other assistance associ- 
ated with conservation of natural resources; 

Whereas Arkansas was the first State to 
pass an enabling soll and water conservation 
district law and the program has grown to 
cover the entire State involving 380 soil and 
water conservation district supervisors and 
over 82,000 cooperating landowners who are 
applying conservation measures on their 
farms; 

Whereas the State and certain county 
governments in Arkansas have been helping 
speed up the conservation of natural re- 
sources for several years by making appro- 
priations and other contributions to soll and 
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water conservation districts, thereby form- 
ing a Federal, State, and county team ar- 
rangement to fight this national menace of 
soll and water waste; 

Whereas soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts in Arkansas have had memorandums 
of understanding (agreements) with USDA 
for more than 25 years and technical assist- 
ance has been provided landowners by the 
Soil Conservation Service without charge; 
and 

Whereas provisions in the recommended 
US. Department of Agriculture budget for 
1966 require that local soil and water con- 
servation districts establish a revolving fund 
by charging landowners for needed assistance 
to reimburse the Federal Government for up 
to one-half the cost of technical assistance 
provided farmers and others applying con- 
servation practices: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved that the house of representatives 
oj the 65th general assembly (the senate con- 
curring therein), That the Arkansas General 
Assembly hereby expresses its opposition to 
the provision in the USDA recommended 
budget that landowners be charged for tech- 
nical assistance provided by local soil and 
water conservation districts to individual 
farmers and others for conserving soil and 
water and urges members of the Arkansas 
delegation in the National Congress to op- 
pose this concept with full effort; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed to the membership of the Ar- 
kansas congressional delegation in Washing- 
ton and the President of the United States. 


Financing of Commercial Supersonic 
Transport Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, one of 
the critical-problem areas in connection 
with the development of a commercial 
supersonic transport aircraft is the ques- 
tion of how to finance the undertaking. 

An article in the February 8, 1965, 
issue of the magazine Aviation Week 
deals with an interesting proposal for the 
use of private capital, rather than appro- 
priated public funds, for this purpose. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Aviation Week and Space Technology, 
Feb. 8, 1965] 


PUBLIC-PRIVATE FUNDING ror SST POSSIBLE 
tr CONGRESS Cuts REQUEST 


(By James R. Ashlock) 


WasHINGTON.—Financial interests across 
the Nation are re alert to any pos- 
sibility that the U.S. supersonic transport 
program might be opened for investment 
of private capital, a situation that could 
emerge if congressional opposition blocks the 
approprlation ot public funds to develop the 
aircraft. 


Persistent impression among both Govern- 
ment and industry sources has been that 
only the Federal Government could afford 
the anticipated $1 billion development cost. 
But this has not altered the conyiction of 
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some financial authorities that the 

can be coyered by private capital, and holds 
the promise of a substantial return on 
investment. 

The amount of support for supersonic 
transport funding in Congress probably will 
not be known until a formal request for de- 
velopment money comes from the White 
House, Government spokesmen said. But 
some of those who would attack it, like Sen- 
ator WILLIAM Proxmire, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin, are making no secret of their inten- 
tions. 

“I cannot, of course, forecast what the 
Congress will do by way of appropriating 
funds for this aircraft,” Senator PRoxMIRE 
said. “I certainly, however, intend to con- 
tinue my opposition to the appropriation of 
funds.” 

The primary theme of those private financ- 
ing plans which have been drawn involves 
cooperation between the Government and 
private investment sources. This, it is be- 
lieved, would be an acceptable alternative to 
outright spending of taxpayer 1 tor a 
specific industrial item. 

Those Government offices involved in the 
supersonic transport program have expressed 
interest in private financing. One plan, pre- 
pared and sponsored over the past 18 months 
by Ives, Whitehead & Co., Inc., of Washington, 
has been the subject of presentations to all 
interested Government agencies, Congress, 
and industry. 

The Ives, Whitehead proposal is aimed 
directly at the development cost of the super- 
sonic transport. Its main features are: 

Congress take action to create a Govern- 
ment-owned Transport Development Corp- 
oration, or similar organization, which would 
be authorized to obtain capital funds through 
established nongovernmental investment 
media. 

Exact types of issues, respective amounts, 
maturities, and rates of the obligations would 
be fixed by Congress. The corporation would 
be authorized to solicit and obtain competi- 
tive purchase prices for the sale of the obliga- 
tions, 

The corporation would be authorized to 
sell, dispose, and distribute in usual and ac- 
cepted public and private investment chan- 
nels, with or without the services of under- 
writers. 

Outstanding obligations would be redeemed 
proportionally each year through application 
of royalty and travel tax. 

In the event that $1.25 billion is required 
to develop a supersonic transport, and the 
completed aircraft is not commercially de- 
veloped until 1970, then a 25-year amortiza- 
tion plan might prove practical. 

Such a program fits, generally, the recom- 
mendation of the original Black-Osborne 
proposal for a supersonic transport develop- 
ment program, in which it was suggested 
that a separate Government agency be 
formed to direct the project. 

Among the benefits envisioned by Ives, 
Whitehead are elimination of a large initial 
appropriation of taxpayer funds, spreading 
of the development costs over a lengthy pe- 
riod, and the relative freedom of Congress 
to support the program with a minimum of 
political implications. 

“Industry’s predetermined share of the 
project's total costs can be computed and 
assumed by it as each block of serial obliga- 
tions is determined and offered for sale,” Ives, 
Whitehead spokesmen said. 

The plan amounts to the issuance of bonds 
backed by Government guarantee. The Gov- 
ernment, consequently, bears much of the 
risk. But proponents of private financing 
emphasize that the burden on the national 
treasury would be eased, and even eliminated 


Ives, Whitehead officials admit that their 
plan is a general outline to which specific 
details must be added. But it is viewed by 
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them as a start toward something that could 
prove an attractive “additional outlet for 
excess institutional and personal funds.” 

Such a program differs from the Com- 
munications Satellite Corp. in that it does 
not involye the issuance of stockholder 
shares. But the success of Comsat is being 
listed by supporters of private finance as eyi- 
dence that the investing public will sup- 
port—and is anxious to—such Government- 
backed ventures. 

Considering the growth of airline traffic, 
and the expanding confidence of the Boeing 
Co. and Lockheed Aircraft Corp. that a 
profitable supersonic transport can be built, 
the private financing scheme likely would 
find a ready reception from those looking for 
long-term growth investment, spokesmen 
said. 

Senator A. S. MIKE Monronry, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma, sald recently that the Govern- 
ment should concern itself only with the 
financing aspects of the supersonic transport 
and leave design to the industry and airlines 
(A.W. & S.T., Feb. 1, p. 34). This being in- 
terpreted by some Industry sources as evi- 
dence that Congress would like to see the 
program remain as much as possible within 
the realm of free enterprise. Opening it to 
participation by private finance would help 
assure this, source sald. 


Vertical and Short Takeoff and Landing 
Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, last year the 
Special Subcommittee on Research and 
Development of the Committee on Armed 
Services under the able chairmanship of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price] 
held comprehensive hearings on the sub- 
ject of the progress and shortcomings 
of the American defense and industrial 
effort in developing operational aircraft 
capable of vertical and short takeoff 
and landing. The report of that sub- 
committee has been in great demand and 
the original printing is now exhausted. 
In an effort to give both greater cover- 
age to that report, both for the benefit 
of interested persons and the defense 
industry and for the military, I believe 
it is worthwhile taking the space in the 
et Sy of the Record to print it in 

VERTICAL AND SHORT TAKEOFF AND LANDING 

(V/STOL) Arrcrarr 
BACKGROUND 

During the committee's consideration of 
the legislation to authorize appropriations 
during fiscal year 1965 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation, 
for the Armed Forces, several members ques- 
tioned the adequacy of effort being expended 
on the development of aircraft capable of 
vertical and short takeoff and landing (V/ 
STOL). Questions were raised also On the 
development efforts for engines to propel 
such aircraft and the U.S. contribution and 
support of V/STOL developments by our 
NATO allies. 

To focus new attention on these potential 
weapons systems and to answer the questions 
raised, the Subcommittee on Research and 
Development announced plans to review in 
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detall the programs of the Department of 
Defense for the development and testing of 
V/STOL aircraft systems. 

SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The subcommittee began its hearings on 
May 13, 1964. It held 14 formal meetings, 
and received testimony from the following 
witnesses: 

Barrett, Hill, Wright Aeronautical Division, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Bergen, William B., president, Martin Co. 

Booth, Rear Adm. C. T., Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Development). 

Bowman, Richard, manager, Aircraft & 
Vehicle Division, Republic Aviation Corp. 

Brown, Dr. Harold, director, Defense Re- 
search and Engineering. 

Clark, J. R., vice president and general 
manager, Vought Aeronautics Division, Ling- 
Temco-Vought, Inc. 

Deckman, E. M., manager of sales, con- 
tracts, and service, Allison Division, General 
Motors Corp. 

Dick, Lt. Gen. W. W., Chief of Research 
and Development, Department of the Army. 

Famme, Joseph H., president, Convair 
Division, General Dynamics Corp. 

Favorite, Lt. Col. Walter B., Office of Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Research and Development, 
Department of the Air Force. 

Fawkes, Rear Adm. E. E., Assistant Chief, 
Bureau of Naval Weapons for R.D.T. & E. 

Fink, Frank, vice president, research and 
engineering, Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

Frick, Charles, vice president of engineer- 


ing, Convair Division, General Dynamics 
Corp. 
Gisel, William G., president, Bell Aero- 


systems, Bell Aerospace Corp. 

Hawkins, Hon. Willis M., Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army (Research and Develop- 
ment). 

Hoeper, Col. Paul E., Office of Deputy Chief 
of Staif, Research and Development, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. 

Hiller, Stanley, Jr., president, Hiller Air- 
craft Co. 

Jacobson, D, H., section chief, design 
studies, Allison Division, General Motors Co. 
Johnson, L. S., president, Sikorsky Co. 

Kossar, A. F., director of corporate plan- 
ning, Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Krebs, James, manager, advanced products 
planning, General Electric Co. 

Mergen, J. M., general manager, V/TOL Di- 
vision, Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Nichol, Ira W., engineering manager, Tur- 
bine Division, Continental Aviation & Engl- 
neering Corp. 

O'Malley, James, manager, aircraft and 
missile marketing section, Bell Aerosystems, 
Bell Aerospace Corp. 

Orr, William K., marketing manager, alr- 
craft system, Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

Peterson, John, chief of advanced design, 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

Rodenbaugh, William L., Flight Propul- 
sion Division, General Electric Co. 

Robertshaw, Maj. Gen. L. B., Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Air, U.S. Marine 5 

Sens, William, assistant chief engineer, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, United 
Aircraft Corp. 

Stack, John, vice president, Republic Avia- 
tion Corp. 

Stewart, Brig. Gen. James T., Director of 
Science and Technology, Office of Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Research and Development, 
Department of the Air Force. 

Wareing, Lt. Col. Joel T., Office of Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Research and Development, 
Department of the Air Force. 

Wild, A., executive vice president, Con- 
tinental Aviation & Engineering Corp. 

Wood, C. C., vice president, engineering, 
Sikorsky Co. 

INTRODUCTION 


From the first flight of the Wright brothers 
to the hypersonic flight of modern jet alr- 
craft, advances in aeronautics have usually 
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been associated with increases in speed. 
Faster and higher flight has been the goal of 
the military design engineer. However, in 
the last decade another significant trend has 
been developing. In addition to the precept 
of flying higher and faster, there has been a. 
growing interest in the ability to achieve 
takeoff and landing in shorter distances. 
The ultimate in this direction is, of course, 
& zero length runway, which results in an 
airplane that can takeoff and land vertically. 
This new class of aircraft is now called 
V/STOL. aircraft. 

Within this document, V/STOL is referred 
to as: The ability of an aircraft to takeoff 
and land vertically or with a short ground 
roll, as desired, with a speed capability far 
in excess of rotor craft (helicopers) .” 

The principle of vertical takeoff and land- 
ing is not a recent discovery. Records of 
VTOL devices date from an early Chinese 
toy, called the Chinese top, through Leo- 
nardo da Vinci's serial screw, to the early 
helicopter designs. Due to the recent em- 
phasis placed on V/STOL, one could easily 
assume that the current effort represents 
new technology. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Eyen current history pro- 
vides a list of 30 V/STOL aircraft which 
have, or are in the process of being designed, 
fabricated, and flight tested. V/STOL tech- 
nology now is said to be a well-developed, 
straightforward engineering task. 

It is generally agreed that the advent of 
Operational V/STOL aircraft is probably 
closer now than ever before due to the sig- 
nificant growth of suitable gas turbine pro- 
pulsion systems. A second important stim- 
ulus to work on V/STOL aircraft was the 
Success of the helicopter, which has dem- 
onstrated the varied usefulness of a vertical 
takeoff and landing capability for both a 
military and commercial operation. Ac- 
tually, the basio limitation to the helicopter 
is the driving interest behind V/STOL air- 
craft. The helicopter, which is basically a 
hovering machine, is much less efficient in 

fight than a conventional airplane. 
One logical approach to this problem, there- 
fore, was to build a machine that would be 
essentially a conventional airplane, but with 
the added capability to takeoff and land 
vertically. 

Currently, a truly operational V/STOL alr- 
craft is nonexistent in the free world today. 
The ways in which V/STOL aircraft can be 
effectively utilized in warfare as well as their 
possible inherent advantageous characteris- 
tics as related to mobility and flexibility of 
operation have been broadly theorized over 
the years but have never been put to test. 
Probably the most factor in the 
lack of V/STOL development in the United 
States is that the time, money, and effort 
required to build and test operational air- 
craft have never been expended. This means 
that any attributes of V/STOL aircraft, from 
an operational standpoint, remain in the 
area of conjecture. 

the time period 1950 through 1961, 
some 18 V/STOL programs were initiated by 
the military services. All of these have been 
canceled as research and development pro- 
grams after an expenditure of funds exceed- 
ing $100 million. In almost all of these 
programs, only one or two research vehicles 
were to be built. In several instances the 
programs progressed only to the point of 
a paper feasibility study. However, one 
research vehicle did emerge from this mass 
Which still is used today by NASA for fami- 
larization and indoctrination of V/STOL 
pilots and study of stability and control 
Problems, the X-14, which uses the jet- 
Geflected-thrust principle. 

Another aircraft under development dur- 
Ing this time period which deserves mention- 
ing was the XF-109, also known as the Bell 
D-188A. This aircraft was to obtain vertical 
lift by rotating the entire engines, which 
were housed in swiveling pods mounted on 
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the wing tips. The program was started by 
the Navy in June of 1957 and became a 
joint Air Force-Navy program in December 
1957. The program was terminated in Febru- 
ary 1959 after inspection of the mockup. 
The reasons given for the termination were 
that the engines were not yet completely de- 
veloped and the aircraft appeared to have 
a very low payload for its rather large gross 
weight. 

It is interesting to note that. subsequent 
to the termination of this development pro- 
gram the Federal Republic of Germany has 
picked up the basic design and proceeded 
with further development to the point that 
& prototype is now flying, the VJ-101-C. 
This aircraft will be discussed further in a 
later section of the report. 

A notable exception in the field of oper- 
ational evaluation aircraft is the triservice 
V/STOL transport, the XC-142A, which is 
funded and programed to become the first 
U.S. operational evaluation aircraft. 

Currently within the U.S. military services 
there are five different V/STOL aircraft un- 
der development. Three of these aircraft 
are in the triservice V/STOL development 
program and the other two aircraft are sep- 
arate developments. A résumé of the cur- 
rent development status of each program is 
as follows: 

TRI-SERVICE PROGRAMS 

The three military services under Depart- 
ment of Defense sponsorship entered into a 
program for V/STOL transport type aircraft 
in July 1960. This program was formulated 
to develop and test experimental-type air- 
craft for the purpose of investigating 
V/STOL flight concepts and evaluating the 
operational suitability of this type of air- 
craft for service use. 

The triservice V/STOL transport program 
has evolved into three basic tasks. The first 
is the development of a tilt-wing V/STOL 
transport, called the XC—142, with executive 

mt assigned to the Air Force. The 
second is the development of a tandem tilt- 
propeller V/STOL research aircraft, called 
the X-19, with executive management as- 
signed to the Air Force. The third is the 
development of a tandem tilt-duct V/STOL 
research aircraft, called the X-22A, with 
executive management assigned to the 
Navy. 

A description and status of these aircraft 
follows: 

XO-142 


The XC-142 is a 37,000-pound gross weight 
transport aircraft. Five aircrait are being 
fabricated by the combined team of Vought- 
Hiller-Ryan. In this design, the wing is 
tilted to the vertical position to obtain lift 
from the four propellers. The propellers are 
powered by four GE T-64 engines and have a 
cross-shaf transmission system to pro- 
vide flight safety in the case of an engine 
failure. The aircraft will have a cruising 
speed of 250 knots and a maximum speed of 
400 knots. The combat radius (from a verti- 
cal takeoff) will be 200 nautical miles and the 
ferry range will be 2,600 nautical miles. The 
combat payload will be 8,000 pounds or 32 
fully equipped combat troops. 

The 60-hour tiedown test, started on 
July 28, 1964, was completed the week of the 
2ist of September. Following an inspection 
of the aircraft, the first conventional flight 
of the XC-142A took place at the Chance 
Vought flight test center in Dallas, Tex., on 
September 29, 1964. 

Through fiscal year 1965, approximately 
$115 million has been invested in this 
program, 

X-19 

The X19 is a 13,000-pound research air- 
‘craft that is configured as a utility transport. 
Two aircraft are being built by the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., at a cost of $11.6 million. In 
this design the four propellers, which are 
mounted in nacelles at the tips of the tan- 


dem wings, are tilted to a horizontal position 
to obtain vertical lift. The propellers are 
driven by a shaft transmission system pow- 
ered by two interconnected Lycoming T-55 
engines located high in the aft fuselage. The 
aircraft will have a cruising speed of 300 
knots and a maximum speed of 400 knots. 
The range with the design payload of 2,000 
pounds will be 425 nautical miles. The ferry 
range is 1,740 nautical miles. The X-19 has 
completed the first phase of the category I 
test program, This first phase concerned 
the hover flight mode of the aircraft. The 
X-19 has made 22 flights with 57 effective 
liftoffs for a total flight time of 1 hour 37 
minutes. The X-19 was grounded until the 
latter part of September for installation of 
the following items: 

(a) Retractable landing gear. 

(b) New propeller coordinator for the con- 
trol system. 

(c) Fuly qualified propeller gearcase 
gearing. 
(d) Fully qualified transmission shafting. 

It is reported that the installation of these 
items will then qualify the aircraft for un- 
limited flight. The flight test of the X-19 
is currently scheduled to commence again 
in the last part of October at the Curtiss- 
Wright plant in Caldwell, NJ. 

22 

The X22 is a 15,000-pound research air- 
plane. Two aircraft are being fabricated by 
the Bell Aerosystems Co. In this design the 
four shrouded propellers, which are mounted 
at the tips of the tandem wings, are tilted 
to a horizontal position to obtain vertical 
lift. The shrouded propellers are driven by 
a shaft transmission system powered by four 
interconnected engines located on the aft 
g. The aircraft will have a cruising speed 
of 250 knots and will maintain 2 hours’ flight 
endurance at sea level. The X-22A will be 
able to hover at sea level on three engines 
in order to give a single-engine-out relia- 
bility. One of the prime features of the 
X-22A will be the inclusion of a variable 
stability system in the aircraft so that vari- 
ous flight characteristics may be investigated. 

The first flight of the X-22A is now cur- 
rently scheduled for the month of April 1965. 
Through fiscal year 1965, approximately $26 
million has been invested in this aircraft by 
the Defense Department. 


XV-4A 


Two XV-4A aircraft have been fabricated 
on a fixed-price contract of $2.3 million 
which included approximately 50 hours of 
contractor flight test and demonstration of 
transition from vertical to horizontal fight 
and back to a vertical landing. The aircraft 
first flew conventionally in July 1962, hovered 
in June 1963 and transitioned in November 
1963. Approximately $3.8 million have been 
expended on the program as of January 1, 
1964, and an additional 60.4 million esti- 
mated for completing the task through fiscal 
year 1965, for a total of $4.2 million Army 
funds in the project. It is estimated that 
Lockheed has contributed at least an addi- 
tional $5 million to the program under the 
original fixed-price contract. 

The XV-4A is one of three hardware ap- 
proaches being taken to investigate lift- 
propulsion concepts suitable for V/STOL 
operation in an Army field environment. 
The design is based on a jet pump principle 
which was demonstrated on a test rig by 
Lockheed. Through high-speed jet efflux, 
entrainment of ambient air increases mass 
airflow sufficiently in a vertical direction to 
provide augmentation of primary power by 
a theoretical value of 40 percent. An nug- 
mentation of less than 30 percent has been 
attained resulting in an underpowered con- 
dition for operational vertical flying. Re- 
portedly the program has slipped from the 
original schedule by approximately 18 
months and the contractor is making modi- 


fications to the jet nozzle assembly in hopes 
of improving inlet airflow and increasing aug- 
mentation. Initial contractor demonstration 
has been completed and selected Army per- 
sonnel are being trained to conduct approxi- 
mately 100 hours of research and engineer- 
ing flight tests with contractor and FAA sup- 
rt, 
ere June 10, 1964, one of the aircraft was 
lost in a conversion from conventional to 
vertical flight. The aircraft was undergoing 
deceleration test at altitude and reportedly 
went into violent pitching oscillations from 
which the pilot was unable to recover, 
XV-5A 

The XV-5A fan-in-wing is another one of 
three approaches being taken to determine 
the technical and operational feasibility of 
a radically new lift and propulsion system to 
obtain yertical takeoff and landing for a new 
surveillance aircraft. 

This task was initiated through a fixed- 
price contract with General Electric, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to initiate design and fabrication 
of two new research aircraft. Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. is subcontractor for the alr- 
frame. 

The XV-5A uses two General Electric J-85 
engines to drive a submerged fan in both 
wings, obtaining thrust augmentation of ap- 
proximately three times the normal rated 
thrust of 2,600 pounds for each of the two 
engines. The aircraft is a two-place side-by- 
side VTOL aircraft with a design gross weight 
of 9,200 pounds and a maximum gross weight 
of 12.300 pounds, and is capable of speeds up 
to 450 knots. These two research aircraft are 
being used to determine, by technical evalua- 
tion, the characteristics, and limitations of a 
fan-in-wing, V/STOL alrcraft as compared 
to jet ejector, direct lift, and turbofan di- 
verted lift thrust system aircraft. 

For hovering flight, the XV-5A uses the gas 
eMux of two J-85 engines, which is chan- 
neled through a ducting system to the air- 
craft's two tip-driven fans and a tip-driven 
nose fan, which is used for longitudinal con- 
trol. The fans submerged in the wings and 
nose, by drawing atmospheric air through 
the wing, augment the engine thrust by near- 
ly 300 percent for vertical takeoff, hovering, 
and landing. This alleged advantage is said 
to make possible important savings in fuel 
consumption and logistics support, and pro- 
vide greater range and payload capabilities 
for the aircraft. 

The two XV-5A's made its first conven- 
tional flight on May 25, 1984, hovered first 
on July 16, 1964, and transitioned in flight 
during October 1964. The contractor flight 
test program is reported to be progressing 
satisfactorily, and close correlation is being 
obtained with wind tunnel data. 

By the end of fiscal year 1965 the Army will 
have invested approximately 616,5 million in 
this airplane. 

EUROPEAN PROGRAMS 
P-1127 (XV-GA) 

The XV-6A (P-1127) project was initiated 
by OSD through defense representative to 
North Atlantic and Mediterranean areas 
(DEFREPNAMA) under Army management, 
but with triservice funding, The project in- 
volves a trilaterial agreement among the 
United States, United Kingdom, and Federal 
Republic of Germany to develop and conduct 
a joint operational evaluation of the V/STOL 
concept using the Hawker-Siddeley P-1127 
aircraft and Bristol-Siddeley 53 Pegasus 5 
engine. The program is funded approxi- 
mately equally by each of three countries 
with the United States and United om 
shares being approximately $35.9 million and 
the Federal Republic of Germany share being 
$323 million, In prior years the Army pro- 
vided 50 percent and the U.S. Navy and US. 
Alr Force 25 percent each of the U.S. portion, 
To simplify current policy, the Army, by di- 
rection of D. DR. & E. (April 28, 1964), will 
be responsible for funding the program in 
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future: years. The program will continue 
on a triservice basis. At the present time, 
the United States does not plan to procure 
the P-1127 aircraft, a 

Characteristics and performance: The P- 
1127 is designed as a lightweight V/STOL 
strike reconnaissance aircraft. It is a single 
place with a high wing having a swept lead- 
ing edge; bicycle landing gear with wingtip 
outrigger gear; a single lift thrust, high by- 
pass, high compression ratio engine; and em- 
ploys the diverted thrust principle through 
four rotatable cascaded nozzles. The BS 
53/5 engine is rated at 15,200 pounds static 
thrust and will provide for vertical takeoff at 
a gross weight of 12,400 pounds or STOL at 
up to 15,500 pounds, In its evaluation con- 
figuration the aircraft will take off and land 
vertically, cruise at mach 0.85, with a dash 
speed of mach 0.87, and have a limited flight 
duration of about one-half hour at sea level. 
Endurance and payload is greatly increased 
by STOL operations. 

Thirteen aircraft and 18 engines are in- 
cluded in the program. Four of the aircraft 
are developmental and nine are for opera- 
tional evaluation. 

The program is divided into five phases: 
Development, qualification trials, pilot and 
mechanic training, joint operational evalua- 
tion, and national test programs. On Oc- 
tober 15, 1964, an evaluation squadron con- 
sisting of pilots and technical personnel 
from the three participating countries was 
activated. The U.S. contribution to this 
squadron is 5 officers and 35 enlisted men. 
The evaluation squadron will be based at 
West Raynham, England. These trials are 
scheduled to last approximately 6 months 
during which time the squadron will be mak- 
ing an operational evaluation of the V/STOL 
concept using the P-1127 aircraft. 

The original agreement provided that upon 
completion of the operational evaluation 
trials, that all airframes, engines, equip- 
ment, and spares used in the tripartite 
program would be divided equally among the 
participating governments, and that the 
fifth and last phase of the program (na- 
tional trials) would be conducted independ- 
ently by each country according to their 
desires. 

P-1154 

The P-1154 was one of the ranking con- 
tenders in the NATO V L aircraft 
evaluation conducted in 1962. This super- 
sonic aircraft development retains all 
the fundamental features of the Hawker- 
Siddeley P-1127. The design incorporates 
a single engine for lift and cruise in a rugged 
airframe of light weight. The design gross 
weight is to be about 27,000 pounds for a 
vertical takoff. The P-1154 production pro- 
gram is geared to the development of the BS- 
100 vectored thrust engine, which is an out- 
growth of the Bristol-Siddeley BS-53 engine. 
The BS-53 engine development was largely 
funded by U.S. dollars under the mutual 
Weapons development programs., The BS- 
100 will use plenum chamber burning (PCB) 
în the front or cold nozzles, which is similar 
to afterburning except that cold fan air 18 
involved, to provide a thrust boost for VTOL 
and to give high supersonic speed in normal 
flight. The PCB increases the thrust of the 
normal engine up to about 30,000 pounds. 
The basic principle of PCB has been shown 
to work on a modified BS-53 engine in a 
joint United States-United Kingdom program 
monitored by the U.S. Air Force. The Brit- 
ish are currently funding development of 
both the engine and airframe. It is said 
to be extremely doubtful that the desired 
operational date of 1968 will be met. 

Balzac 


The first generation V/STOL aircraft in 
France is the Balzac V-001 which is an 
adaptation of the original Mirage IIT proto- 
type airframe. The Dassault Co. modified 
the central fuselage of the prototype to 
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hold eight 2,200-pound-thrust Rolls Royce 
RB-108. turbojets, mounted in coupled pairs 
fore and aft of the main wheel recesses and 
pointing slightly aft and outward from the 
vertical. The high velocity and high tem- 
peratures efflux from the lift engines ori- 
ginally required that the Balzac be operated 
from a grill over a pit to avoid erosion and 
reingestion problems. To eliminate these 
disadvantages and also to make some of the 
thrust from the lift engines available for 
horizontal acceleration, the Balzac has been 
fitted with forward-hinged deflector doors. 
These doors will deflect the exhaust from 
the RB-108 engines aft during runup, then 
will open fully when full engine power is 
applied for vertical takeoff. The Balzac proj- 
ect was started in early 1961 and the first 
hovering flights were made in October 1962, 
with the first transitions the following 
March. After many successful flights the 
airplane crashed during a hovering test 
light. The Balzac is being repaired and 
should reenter the test program in 1966. 
The main function of the Balzac is said to 
be that of a research vehicle or the second- 
generation mach 2 Mirage III-V. 


Mirage II-V 


The Mirage III-V was one of the ranking 
competitors in the NATO V/STOL evalua- 
tion in 1962. After this competition the 
French proceeded with a national program to 
develop this aircraft. The design concept 
of the airframe-propulsion system for the 
aircraft was based on the experience gained 
in the design and test of the prototype Bal- 
zac airplane. The first single-seat prototype 
Mirage III-V is now at the G.A.M. Dassault's 
flight test center, where its eight 4,400- 
pound-thrust, RB 162-2 lift engines are be- 
ing installed. The main propulsion unit is 
to be a French derivative of the Pratt & 
Whitney TF-30 engine. The gross weight 
of the airplane is expected to be about 
30,000 pounds. Its speed is to be about 
mach 1.15 at low altitude and above mach 2 
at high altitude. 

VJ-101 C and D 


The VJ-101C is a research airplane pro- 
gram for two jet lift V/STOL machines, The 
VJ-101C, built by Entwicklungsring Sud, 
was designed as a replacement for the F- 
104G in the German Air Force. The design 
was based on the Bell D-188 (XF-109) which 
was canceled by the U.S. Air Force in 1958. 
There have been two prototypes authorized. 
The first of these, the I, has flown success- 
fully as a V/STOL machine on the power of 
its six, 2,750-pound-thrust RB-145 engines, 
Four of the engines are mounted in swivel- 
ing wingtip pods to form a triangulated group 
with the remaining pair of engines mounted 
immediately behind the pilot's cockpit. This 
first prototype was intended to prove out the 
design concept, while the second prototype, 
the X-2, with afterburning RB-145 engines 
in the wingtip pods, will have sufficient power 
to attain supersonic speed. 

The VJ-101D is a completely redesigned 
version of a V/STOL fighter in the VJ-101 
serles of aircraft. This later alrplane com- 
pletely abandons the swiveling tip-pod prin- 
ciple and employs five fuselage mounted 
RB162-31 direct lift engines and two Rolls 
Royce/MAN RB153-61 lift-cruise engines. 
The program as planned calls for the con- 
struction of two prototype aircraft. 

VAK-191B 


The German Alr Force has been undertak- 
ing a series of studies based upon a program 
designated the VAK-191 V/STOL reconnais- 
sance-strike aircraft, The German Defense 
Ministry has made this program an interna- 
tional undertaking by securing Italian par- 
ticipation. Two aircraft designs were con- 
sidered in competition for this program. 
Focke-Wulf (now merged into Vereinigte 
Flustechnische Werke VFW) submitted its 
FW-1262 project and Fiat of Italy submitted 
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the G-95/4, The two countries have jointly 
agreed to select the Focke-Wulf design to 
meet the requirements of the program, The 
VAK-191B, as the FW-1262 is now designated, 
is to be a subsonic tactical fighter powered by 
a vectored thrust Rolls Royce RB-153 engine 
and the vertical lift is supplemented by two 
Rolls Royce RB-162 direct lift jet engines in 
the fuselage. This program is said to be the 
No. 1 priority in the German Air Force. The 
first flight of the VAK~191B is presently tar- 
geted for 1968. 
DO-31 Dornier 


The German Government's contribution 
to the V/STOL transport field is the Dornier 
0-31 jet-lift V/STOL cargo aircraft. The 
DO-31 is a compact high-wing monoplane, 
Powered by two Bristol-Siddeley BS-53, 
Pegasus 5, vectored thrust engines and eight 
Rolls Royce RB-162 direct lift jet engines, 
Mounted four each in wing pods. The spec- 
ification for the aircraft requires a three- 
fourths-ton payload for a range of 320 nauti- 
cal miles at a cruising speed of 405 knots, 
The DO-31 will have a wing with double 
slotted flaps and without the lift jet pods 
will be capable of operating as a STOL alr- 
Plane. Two DO-31 prototypes are now in 
construction and the first flight is now 
scheduled for the spring of 1965. 

PROPULSION SYSTEMS 


The propulsion system of aircraft is today 
the most important single component in- 
fluencing airframe configuration. This ap- 
Pears especially so with V/STOL aircraft 
where a wide variety of basic types are pos- 
sible due to the various means of propulsion 
now available. In developing propulsion sys- 
tems for V/STOL aircraft, the problem of in- 
tegration of the engine with the airframe is 
said to be of unprecedented importance. In 
V/STOL aircraft some propulsion systems are 
more closely integrated into the airframe 
than on conventional aircraft. Therefore, 
power producing sources particularly adapted 
to V/STOL aircraft technology are required. 
Particular emphasis should be addressed to 
those powerplant development areas differing 
Materially from conventional systems. 

The first of these systems is the lift en- 
gine which is here defined as a specialized 
type designed to take advantage of the fact 
that it operates only for short duration and 
only over a very limited range of speeds and 
altitudes to achieve high thrust-weight ra- 
tios with reasonable fuel consumption in its 
limited operating regime. The second of 
these systems is the lift-cruise engine which 
is here defined as a device designed to pro- 
vide vectored thrust for takeoff and landing 
and matched cruise thrust for conventional 
fight after transition. 

At present, a very modest effort is being 
expanded in this country in carrying out the 
development of direct lift engines and lift 
fans. The military services have proyided 
limited funding support to these efforts. 
However, it is evident that insufficient effort 

‘has been applied to another key element of 
V/STOL propulsion; the lift-crulse engine. 

The Mft-cruise propulsion powerplant does 
not have unique characteristics. As the 
main propulsion unit, this engine must have 
a high thrust-to-weight ratio to make light- 
weight aircraft possible, high crulse perform- 
ance for maximum range, high thrust for 
good acceleration and supersonic perform- 
ance, and low fuel consumption during loiter 
and other offspeed conditions. Durability, 
high reliability, and ease of maintenance are 
&lso vital factors, especially in view of field 
‘Operational requirements of V/STOL sys- 
tems. In addition, thrust vectoring for the 
Vertical takeoff and landing modes is prob- 
ably mecessary and will place additional de- 
mands on the powerplant. Many of thes 
above-mentioned characteristics are avail- 
able in hardware existing today. However, 
& powerplant combining all of these charac- 
tristics does not exist in the U.S. inventory 
today. 
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Advanced component technology is avail- 
able for the lift-eruise powerplant. Accord- 
ing to testimony received, no component 
technological breakthroughs are needed to 
bring about the necessary propulsion, As a 
result of previous and presently funded pro- 
pulsion technology programs, the state-of- 
the-art has been developed to a point that 
permits advanced V/STOL systems in initial 
configurations. However, additional effort 
is required to put this component technol- 
ogy to use in an integrated, efficient lift- 
cruise propulsion system. i 

REQUIREMENTS FOR V/STOL AIRCRAFT 

The potential value of aircraft with a ver- 
tical takeoff and landing capability has long 
been recognized by planners in all branches 
of the military services. The question has 
always been as to whether a V/STOL capabil- 
ity could be built into an aircraft without 
overly compromising its payload, speed, and 
range capabilities, For many missions, a 
V/STOL capability may be important enough 
to justify a degradation in some aspect of 
performance to meet the military require- 
ment. 

Military requirements and the technical 
advances necessary to support such require- 
ments are in many instances a chicken and 
egg proposition—which comes first, the re- 
quirement or the technology. The expression 
“military requirements” is in itself ambigu- 
ous, meaning many different things to many 
different people. To the military operator it 
is a statement of a desire or a need for a new 
capability which will enhance his probability 
of success in old ways of conducting military 
operations and perhaps make possible some 
entirely new ways of conducting such oper- 
ations, To the developer of military hard- 
ware, military requirements are to a great 
extent the beacons which guide his efforts. 

Military requirements cover the full spec- 
trum of what is considered desirable and 
what is considered possible. It is not always 
possible to separate desirability and possibil- 
ity. The urgency of a need may stimulate 
technical invention or make the military user 
willing to accept equipment which is highly 
specialized, costly, and difficult to operate. 
The combinations of needs and feasibility are 
almost infinite. To clarify this discussion, a 
differentiation is necessary between military 
needs and military requirements, Military 
needs are said to be those capabilities which 
are desired but for which the technical feas- 
ibility and cost in a given time period has 
yet not been validated. Military require- 
ments are considered to be those military 
needs which have been formally stated and 
presumably are supported as reasonably 
within technical attainment at reasonable 
cost in a specific time period. 

The helicopter will not be discussed as a 
separate entity in the VTOL area. Ad- 
mittedly, the helicopter is to some degree 
in competition with the V/STOL at one end 
of the spectrum of application. On the other 
hand, the helicopter is well established in 
the tional inyentory for specific ap- 
plications at the present time, and it will 
be regarded as understood that unless & 
V/STOL aircraft offers substantial advan- 
tages over the helicopter, it cannot really 
take its place in the operational force. It 
is clear that if the requirement for hover- 
ing flight becomes so large as to constitute 
a substantial of the total flying 
time, a machine such as the helicopter be- 
comes a necessity and the kinds of V/STOL 
aircraft being discussed have limited applica- 
bility. On the other hand, as the radius. of 
action requirement goes up relative to the 
hovering time, the helicopter becomes in- 
creasingly inefficient. The cost and tradeoffs 
between the V/STOL and the helicopter will 
obviously have to be made for any low-speed, 
short-range application. On the other hand, 
for most of the applications to be discussed, 
the will lay on the comparison as 
between V/STOL and STOL aircraft rather 
than between V/STOL and helicopters. 
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In the United States, the military depart- 
ments have been intrigued with-the military 
possibilities inherent in V/STOL. Over the 
past 12 years, the military departments have 
expended close to one-quarter of a billion dol- 
lars in programs directed toward V/STOL 
prototype aircraft. If the cost of all the 
exploratory and advanced development pro- 
grams associated with V/STOL were added, 
the total costs of these efforts would be much 
higher. These moneys allegedly were spent 
in search for proper approaches, consistent 
with the available technology, which would 
permit the practical exploitation of the 
V/STOL concept. The military departments 
have developed, tested, or evaluated over 30 
different configurations of V/STOL aircraft 
and propulsion systems. These past pro- 
grams and the programs in NATO Europe 
have demonstrated beyond doubt that 
V/STOL is technically feasible. However, 
they apparently have not, as yet, been able 
to demonstrate conclusively to the Depart- 
ment of Defense that with current tech- 
nology V/STOL ts operationally practical. 

Two ad hoc groups, the first headed by Dr. 
James E. Lipp in 1956 and the second headed 
by Prof. Courtland D. Perkins in 1960, have 
recommended to the Department of Defense 
that aggressive action be taken in the overall 
field of V/STOL technology. The major 
conclusion reached by the Perkins ad hoc 
group in 1960 was that: The state of the art 
in V/STOL technology has advanced to the 
point where V/STOL aircraft capable of 
meeting operational requirements can be de- 
veloped. The full military usefulness of 
V/STOL must be demonstrated through op- 
erational evaluation. Unless a for 
operational suitability is initiated, the state 
of uncertainty that exists today will 
continue. 

In establishing operational requirements 
for V/STOL aircraft, it appears that there is 
still much room for arbitrary decision. The 
requirement for hovering flight, which has 
been discussed, is certainly one important 
factor. Other important factors have to do 
with high-altitude and hot-day takeoff per- 
formance, requirements for carriage of ex- 
ternal stores and the need for subsonic 
versus supersonic performance. The penalty 
to be paid for V/STOL in an aircraft whose 
performance is subsonic only is considerably 
less than the penalties for aircraft having 
Supersonic. performance. The reason for 
this is that in a subsonic aircraft the V/STOL 
penalty is assoicated mainly with the in- 
crease in weight of propulsion system and 
airframe. In a supersonic aircraft, the vol- 
ume required for a combination of lifting 
propulsion systems is said to be much more 
critical; in addition, the adaptation of the 


wide range of operating conditions from 
hovering to supersonic velocity necessarily 
imposes compromises and penalties over the 
entire performance spectrum. 

With respect to transports, the helicopter 
itself has proven V/STOL can be highly use- 
ful for transportation of men and supplies 
to ground forces in the front line. Yet there 
is a desire for transports with somewhat 
greater range than the helicopter and with 
better performance en route over this longer 
range. The cost and effectiveness compari- 
son is not being made with highly efficien 
transport aircraft, but with the far less effi- 
cient helicopter in which it Is admitted at 
the beginning that a high price is to be paid 
for the one characteristic of vertical flight. 
Further, in highly fluid situations, inability 
to constantly provide new runways, however 
short, in close proximity to moving ground 
forces argues in favor of V/STOL capability. 
There is little doubt of the existence of a 
need and, again, only the multitudinous 
variety of types which can perform this mis- 
sion and their merits relative to each other 
and to helicopters pose a problem in the 
orderly sequence of development. The cur- 
rent triservice V/STOL transport programs— 
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the X-19, the X-22, and XC-142 appear to 
represent a reasonable approach to this class 
of aircraft in the lower speed range appro- 
priate to the use of turbine-propeller propul- 
sion systems. 

With respect to V/STOL fighter aircraft, 
the situation is somewhat different in that 
there are still many uncertainties concern- 
ing the utility of and the need for V/STOL 
fighter aircraft. 

From an operations research standpoint, it 
is said that the crucial factor of either com- 
bat airplanes or transports relates to assump- 
tions as to the availability of runways. 
Availability includes not only the question 
of existence of runways at the beginning of 
any military operations but also includes the 
survivability of runways during the course of 
military operations. The results of opera- 
tional research on the relative merits of 
V/STOL and STOL aircraft inevitably depend 
to @ major degree on this question. The 
validity of any assumptions made depends 
not only on the preference of the organiza- 
tion the study (and this is not an 
inconsiderable factor) but also upon the 
type of warfare and the theaters of opera- 
tion which are considered. It is in this re- 
spect that U.S. operations necessarily differ 
from those of our European allies. The 
United States is either actually or potentially 
committed to support of free governments 
over the entire world. The military services 
must consider operations In the vast under- 
developed areas of the world, as well as in 
the sophisticated environment of Europe. In 
the European theater of operations, it is clear 
that large numbers of short runways are 
available—not only those which are presently 
employed by the allied tactical air forces, but 
numerous others which could be employed 
should the need arise. The situation is ob- 
viously quite different when considering 
operations in some regions of Asia and Africa. 
With regard to the survivability of runways, 
the situation reverses itself. It is more likely 
that the originally available runways with a 
low-intensity operation in remote regions of 
the world will continue to be available, and 
it is less likely that in any major operation 


swered before the military services can fully 
determine the military worth of V/STOL 
fighters and other combat aircraft, including 
such factors as field maintenance, supply 
and command, and control. We believe that 
sufficiently valid data on this subject can 
only be otbained by conducting tests with 
V/STOL fighter-type aircraft in an environ- 
ment which simulates the operational con- 
dition which would be expected. At present 
it is sald to be difficult to demonstrate the 
full potential of this concept with many of 
the current configurations because of limi- 
tations of propulsion systems. Nevertheless, 
it appears possible with existing propulsion 
systems or those n the final stages of 
development to plan on V/STOL fighter-type 
aircraft with which to gain such a meaning- 
ful operational assessment. But, in every 
case, the very propulsion system development 
that makes V/STOL attractive would also 
enable one to design new, more conventional 
fighter aircraft with greater range and pay- 
load if the requirement of vertical takeoff 
and landing is removed. For the same 
weights and mission profiles the V/STOL 
aircraft is heavier in gross weight than a cor- 
responding STOL (2,000-3,000-foot takeoff 
and landing runs), As lightweight propul- 
sion components are further refined and de- 
veloped the point may be reached where the 
cost, performance, and complexity associated 
with vertical takeoff and landing becomes 
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small enough that even an occasional mili- 
tary need for such capabilities over the en- 
tire mission spectrum and life of a fighter 
aircraft would justify its inclusion. 

It is clear that whether our future fighter 
is to have a true vertical takeoff and landing 
capability or only an improved short takeoff 
and landing capability, progress in the tacti- 
cal fighter field will depend on developments 
in lightweight turbojet and turbofan engines. 
Although the military services have had ex- 
ploratory development and advanced devel- 
opment underway in this area for several 
years, and have participated in foreign de- 
velopments in this field, it appears that the 
United States is now at the point where 
engine technology will permit development 
of jet engines useful in operational aircraft 
having performance characteristics satisfac- 
tory in terms of meeting U.S, requirements. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Approximately $50 million of U.S. funds 
have been invested in support of the British 
P-1127 aircraft and its related engine, the 
BS-53. Undoubtedly this contribution has 
been of great assistance to the British in 
gaining the leadership in V/STOL aircraft 
and engines. It has been said that the 
British are 2 years ahead of the rest of the 
free world in the development and produc- 
tion of lift and lift/cruise engines. 

Over the past 14 years the Department of 
Defense has expended over $300 million in 
V/STOL aircraft programs and has yet to ob- 
tain any prototype in sufficient quantities to 
conduct an operational suitability evalua- 
tion. 

Two Department of Defense ad hoc groups 
in the last 8 years have recommended that 
aggressive action be taken in the overall fleld 
of V/STOL technology. As late as 1960, the 
Perkins ad hoc group concluded that “the 
state of the art in V/STOL technology has 
advanced to the point where V/STOL air- 
craft capable of meeting operational require- 
ments can be developed. The full military 
usefulness of V/STOL must be demonstrated 
through operational evaluation. Unless a 
program for operational suitability is initi- 
ated, the state of uncertainty that exists to- 
day will continye.” Only one of the U.S. 
V/STOL programs is scheduled to provide a 
minimum number of aircraft for such a test, 
the XC-142, and the five programed is a very 
modest number for such an evaluation. 

The technical feasibility of V/STOL fighter 
ype aircraft has been clearly 
demonstrated. <A technological break- 
through in propulsion or aerodynamics is not 
required for the development of V/STOL air- 
craft with useful payload and rangs capa- 
bilities. 

An analysis of the data 88 indi- 
cates that there are valid military require- 
ments for V/STOL transport and tactical 
fighter aircraft. The triservice V/STOL de- 
velopment program, encom: the XC- 
142A, the X-19A, and the X-22A, appear to 
satisfy the immediate needs for aircraft to 
investigate the operational suitability of the 
transport aircraft. However, it is the sub- 
committee’s Judgment that none of the pro- 
grams presently being supported by the De- 
partment of Defense are adequate to de- 
termine the operational suitability of a 
V/STOL fighter aircraft for close tactical 
support. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) Our primary recommendations is for 
the Department of Defense to proceed with 
the implementation of a program to develop 
and sufficient quantities of V/STOL 
tactical fighter aircraft to determine the 
operational suitability of this type of air- 
craft for application to the tactical air mis- 
sions of the military services. 

(2) Our second recommendation, if the 

of Defense is to proceed in the 
direction of V/STOL implementation, is as- 
sociated with the recognition that the pro- 
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pulslon system paces the overall V/STOL 
program. If V/STOL hasa place in the mili- 
tary mission, it is imperative that develop- 
ment be vigorously accelerated on both a lift- 
cruise and a direct lift jet engine. 

{3) Our third recommendation is that the 
military services do not overcommit them- 
selves to the helicopter to the detriment and 
interests of V/STOL transport aircraft when 
they become available. Transport aircraft 
such as those being developed in the triserv- 
ice V/STOL development program, if proven 
successful, should’ be considered for the for- 
ward supply mission as well as improved heli- 
copters now under development. 


Participation by New Jersey Citizens in 
Inspection Tour at Alagoas, Brazil, in 
the Partners for the Alliance Program 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on January 
10, a representative team of New Jer- 
seyites flew to Alagoas, Brazil, for an on- 
the-spot inspection tour sponsored by the 
Partners for the Alliance program, a part 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. The purpose of this visit was to 
explore the needs of the people in Ala- 
goas, and then, upon return, to inform 
various organizations, such as service 
clubs, about the needs, and to encourage 
programs to meet these needs. 

The objective of the partners’ concept 
is to help those in Latin American rural 
and slum areas who are striving to obtain 
a better life. The Alliance for Progress 
seeks to utilize the energies of the peo- 
ples of the Americas for hemispheric 
development, 

These projects are limited in objective. 
It may be to fill the need for a gasoline 
generator for a night literacy class, for a 
blackboard or pencils and papers for a 
rural school, for tools or equipment for 
agricultural projects involving irrigation, 
or for the provision of funds for the pur- 
chase of drugs and medicines for mobile 
health units or health centers. 

At the 28th annual congressional din- 
ner of the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce, held here in Washington on 
February 4, Fred H. Groel, president of 
the New Jersey State chamber, deliv- 
ered an address, part of which was de- 
voted to the efforts of the New Jersey 
team in connection with their recent visit 
to Alagoas. I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from Mr. Groel's remarks 
at the dinner be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXCERPTS From SPEECH MADE By FREDERICK H, 

GROEL, PRESIDENT, NEw JERSEY STATE 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AT Its 28TH AN- 

NUAL CONGRESSIONAL DINNER 

There is one small group of men who are 
here tonight as guests of the chamber whom 
I would like to recognize at this time. They 
have just undertaken an unusual responsi- 
bility for citizens of our State, and before 
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I ask them to rise for a bow, let me tell you 
a little bit about what they have done. 

As you are all keenly aware, one of the 
grave dangers the free world has been fac- 
ing is the Invidious infiltration of Commu- 
nist subversives into neutral and peaceful 
nations. Cuba, of course, is the extreme ex- 
ample in this hemisphere. But few, if any 
nations in Central or South America, are 
immune to this disruptive and demoraliz- 
ing force. 

It was to demonstrate to the people of 
these nations our genuine concern for their 
Well-being that the Alliance for Progress 
came into being in 1961. Under the Aliance 
program, Latin America’s hopes and aspira- 
tions in the free world were given new en- 
couragement by means of assistance in self- 
help projects initiated by these nations for 
their own advancement. 

On January 10, a team“ of five New Jer- 
Seyites—a doctor, an educator, an agricul- 
turalist, an engineer and a businessman— 
flew to Brazil to establish contacts in Maceio, 
the capital city of Alagoas whereby this vol- 
untary exchange program can be activated 
with a counterpart group of citizens of 
Alagoas. 

The five members of New Jersey's visita- 
tion team were hardly on a junket. They 
flew economy class and, once in Brazil, they 
Often traveled by jeep. They spent much of 
their time in primitive, rural areas at the 
front lines, so to speak, where the free world 
is battling a cunning opponent for the minds 
and the hearts of Brazilian people. Inci- 
dentally, the team members report nothing 
but praise for the dedication and effective- 
ness they saw of American Peace Corpsmen 
in action. 

Not all of the team members could be here 
tonight, but I want you to know them by 
name and to meet those that are with us. 

Not present: Jesse B. Aronson, M.D., direc- 
tor, Division of Local Health Services, New 
Jersey Department of Health; Everett C. 
Curry, president, New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation; Louis J. Fontenelli, engineer (re- 
tired), the Fibro Corp., division of the Drack- 
ett Co. 

Present: Frank A. Soraci, director, Division 
of Plant Industry, New Jersey Department of 
Agriculture; Charles C. Phillips, president, 
Edgar Phillips & Son, Inc., and also tempo- 
rary chairman of the Partners of the Alliance 
for Progress; Wade B. Fleetwood, special as- 
sistant, State and local partnership program, 
Partners of the Alliance for Progress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Incidentally, the State chamber has been 
Pleased to lend its support to the organiza- 
tional work of the New Jersey “Partners” 
committee. Mr. Phillips, as I mentioned, has 
been acting as temporary chairman pending 
formal organization of the New Jersey Part- 
ners” committee. And while I know both 
men would prefer to remain in the back- 
ground, I must mention, too, that Art Cox, 
the chamber's public relations director, and 
Al Acken, our executive vice president, have 
put quite a bit of their time into this pro- 
fram. Art has been acting as secretary of 
the committee. Al is chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, responsible both for the 
Selection of the visitation team and for the 
creation of a permanent committee 
tion to implement the many details of this 
program. 

We must also acknowledge here the leader- 
Ship of Senators CLIFFORD P. Case and HARRI- 
Son A. WILLIAMS, JR., as well as Congressmen 
Prrer W. RODINO, JR., and PETER FRELINGHUY- 
sui in getting New Jersey citizens started 
in this worthwhile undertaking. As you can 
See, this is a matter that completely tran- 
Scends partisan considerations. We hope 
everyone here will soon be taking part in the 
“partners” program. 
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Prayer in the Public Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, learning 
more about government and how it works 
is of the utmost importance to our young 
people, 

A group of students at Glenridge 
Junior High School in my home city of 
Winter Park, Fla., have exhibited a high 
degree of interest in a matter close to all 
our hearts, the right to offer prayer to 
our Creator during morning classes. 

When I say these young people have 
shown a great deal of interest in this 
matter, I mean just that, and I think 
my colleagues should be aware of their 
efforts in this direction, In all the de- 
bate I have heard on this topic and in 
all the hundreds of pages which I have 
read on the same subject, I do not believe 
I have ever had such a poignant re- 
minder of the real need for a constitu- 
tional amendment that will allow a 
simple Bible reading to be voluntarily of- 
fered at the start of each school day. 

I place the following petition from the 
students at Glenridge Junior High 
School in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
I hope that speedy and favorable action 
can be had on such an amendment. 

Mrs. Marcia J. Howe, 2831 Leon Hart 
Road, Winter Park, was kind enough to 
bring this matter to my attention. I 
wish especially to commend her teen- 
agers, Dave and Deb, who helped draft 
the petition and all the fine students 
at Glenridge Junior High who signed the 
petition, as well as their teachers who 
guided these students in this interest in 
government. 

The petition follows: 

Hon. Epwarp J. GURNEY: 

We, the undersigned, students and teachers 
at Glenridge Junior High, desire your atten- 
tion to the following petition: 

We desire an amendment that will permit 
us to legally have a simple Bible reading to 
start our day. 

We clearly understand and want separa- 
tion of church and state. 

We wish no compulsory pra: 


We condemn no one ees Sahing to par- 


ticipate. 

We realize moral and religious training 
should come from home, but, 

We fear faith in the “Almighty” will be 
eliminated from our Government, 

We want to be sure our President always 
holds his hand on the Bible when taking the 
oath. 

We want judicial courts always to require 
the oath. 

We do not want “Under God" taken from 
the pledge to the flag. 

We feel our founders based our democ- 
racy on trust in God. 

The Declaration of Independence states: 
“Governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. When any form 
of government becomes destructive to these 
ends it is the right of the people to alter it.” 

We, therefore, feel that all people should 
be able to vote on this issue. 
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Steve Callahan, Barbara Bremer, Charles, 
Drawdy, Bob Kelley, Denis Hall, Su- 
san Raymond, Jim Carroll, Casey J. 
Fisher, Debbie Howe, Jane Frash, John 
Martin, Paul Fasolas. 

Pat Powers, Michael Haddad, Kathy 
Royal, Paul Brown, Brian LeHemp, 
Beth Bauman, Steve Lytle, Mark John- 
son, Clifford Russell, Shelly Barber, 
Bob Duntho. 

Michele Anderson, Joe Westbury, Jr., 
Smokey Hardison, Tom O'Keefe, Chuck 
Kilgore, Marianne Draper, Helen Del- 
gado, Chris Steele, Ellen Marie Sewell, 
Judy Stephenson, Sharon Barder, 
Kathy Rogers. 

Pam Lab, Dianne Ward, Daryl Jackson, 
Sybil Kane, Frances Bohn, Cathy 
Ciements, Barbara Ferris, Dianne 
Driver, Donna Barker, Janice Amos, 
Judy Olsen, Carol Dominick. 

Martha Felshaw, Paul Yotter, Peggy 
Mitchell, Linda Benton, Gail Balder- 
son, Richard Talton, Lynn Van Scoyoc, 
Windy Ellington, Karyn Jones, Jodie 
Albright, Ellyn Jones, Gwynn Gullick- 
son, 

Fay Sander, Debra Kiessling, Janet Du- 
ome, Linda Dicks, teacher, Janet Fis- 
cher, Debbie Berkey, Phyllis Hughes, 
Phyllis Buchanan, Judy Cook, Loretta 
Mock, Nancy E. Kropp, teacher, Dale 
Lee 


John H. McLeaish III. Eddie Butler, Betty 
Johnson, Jeff Herbert, Liza Birdwell, 
Sue Coushars, Khaki Graeme, Diane 
Beeler, Paula McBane, Robin Martens, 
Linda Greene, Bruce Parker. 

Ginny Dales, Brenda Keener, Melanie 
Jones, Melinda Tetreault, Nancy Brut, 
Sue Crozier, Sherry Broadwell, Albert 
Richard Boesch, David Allen Howe, 
Deborah Jean Howe. 


The Great Risk of the Great Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
March 1965, issue of Nation's Business 
contains an article which merits the at- 
tention of all Members of Congress as 
we consider all the legislation being pro- 
posed under the Great Society. The ar- 
ticle was written by Dr. Felix Morley, a 
Pulitzer Prize-winning former newspaper 
editor and college president. I ask unan- 
imous consent, Mr. President, that this 
article, entitled “The Great Risk of the 
Great Society,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Nation's Business for March 1965] 
Tue Great Risk or THE Great SOCIETY 
(By Felix Morley) 

Just as pertinent as the cost of the Great 
Society, though much less discussed, is the 
question of whether it can, in practice, be 
attained by governmental action. One fears 
that the answer must be: Only under a much 
more authoritarian rule than the American 
people have ever, as yet, been willing to ac- 
cept. 
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The basic problem of unemployment helps 
to illustrate. Communism has undoubtedly 
solved that problem, after a fashion. An un- 
skilled Russian, whether displaced by auto- 
mation or otherwise out of a job, is simply 
drafted into the army or ordered to some 
menial civilian occupation. Whether he or 
she enjoys the work assigned is wholly in- 
material. Because of this dictatorial proce- 
dure the Soviet Government can, and does 
compare its full employment with scornful 
reference to the persistent 5 percent out of 
work reported by the United States. 

But if we look closely into the actual char- 
acter of our unemployment quite a different 
picture emerges. The statistics include 
housewives who have held remunerative jobs 
in the past and are willing to work again, at 
hours and in places of their own choosing. 
They include youngsters who have given up 
schooling in search of income which will get 
them a hot rod, a weekly hairdo or other en- 
ticing pleasures. The unemployment statis- 
tics include older people unwilling to leave 
the depressed areas where work is scarce. 
And they include not a few who would rather 
live on relief than accept a disagreeable job. 
In Russia all such people would be hard at 
work, at wages they would not be entitled to 
question. 

This is not to assert that all the unem- 
ployed in this country are voluntarily in that 
condition, nor to suggest that there is no 
misery and suffering from involuntary unem- 
ployment. Nevertheless it is true that the 
American way is not to make work legally 
obligatory, except for the relatively [ew who 
are called into military service. And as long 
as that free system prevails, human nature 
being what it is, we shall have the unemploy- 
ment which slavery so easily eradicates. 

Between the relief of unemployment and 
its elimination there is, unfortunately, an in- 
herent contradiction. The more adequate 
the support provided for the workless, the 
less will be their incentive to support them- 
selves, Often this sociological law works out 
fortunately for mankind. The great artist, 
Vincent van Gogh, in his lifetime never sold 
even one of his now almost priceless paint- 
ings. He was enabled to stick to his unpro- 
Atable easel by the faith and charity of his 
brother. Today the museum that 
even a single van Gogh is by that fact alone 


There is, of course, inefficiency in a system 
which maintains that individuals should 
have the right to choose just how and when 
and where they exercise a lawful talent. For 
every unemployed Van Gogh, or Poe, or 
Mozart, there are doubtless thousands of 
drones who will never produce anything of 
beauty or value. But the emphasis on free- 
dom pays off with sufficient frequency to 
justify some subsidization on other than hu- 
manitarian grounds, even at public expense. 

A new concept in subsidization is, how- 
ever, apparent in President Johnson’s visual- 
ization of the Great Society. Evidently it is 
his bellef that by pouring out billions, im- 
provement of many kinds will come as an 
almost automatic result. The greater the 
expenditure, he suggests, the greater will be 
the accomplishment. That belief ignores the 
contradictions inherent in the planning of 
any representative Government. 


that wholesale elimination of slums tends 
not only to create new blighted ‘areas, but 
also to Increase unemployment. 

In his well-documented book. "The Fed- 
eral Bulldozer,” Prof. Martin Anderson of 
Columbia University has collected evidence 
of both these defects which is as yet uncon- 
troverted. Researchers at Brown University, 
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he telis us, “found that 40 percent of the 
businesses in the urban renewal areas of 
Providence, R.I., had to go out of business.” 
In many cities adjacent districts have deteri- 
orated as old ones were improved. 

In other fields of potential improvement 
the right hand of the planners also works 
to obstruct what the left hand is doing. A 
major objective of the Great Society, as 
stated, is to insure that no worthy American 
youth shall be dented college training 
through lack of financial means. Scholar- 
ships are to be made freely available at Gov- 
ernment expense, Yet simultaneously other 
governmental agencies are draining away 
from the colleges a large proportion of the 
better teachers who alone can make higher 
education worthwhile, 

The president of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington tells us, in his current annual 
report, that of all the qualified scientists in 
the country “nearly three in every five were 
(in 1963) engaged in projects supported or 
sponsored by the Federal Government, or 
located within the Government itself.” A 
sister foundation, the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, is deeply 
worried by this professorial flight from the 
campus to Government jobs. 

Better transportation is another objec- 
tive of the Great Society and experimental 
high-speed trains, shuttling swiftly from 
Boston to Washington and back, are promised 
as an initial rall improvement. The devel- 
opment is heralded, ironically enough, just 
as the bankrupt New Haven, dragged down 
by stifling regulations, humbly petitions for 
the right to abandon all passenger service 
over a part of this very route. 

Indeed, one cannot examine any aspect of 
the Great Society without turning up exist- 
ing inconsistencies which cast grave doubt 
on the possibility of attaining utopia by 
governmental action. In the fleld of public 
health the Surgeon General warns us against 
smoking, But even as he does so the De- 
partment of Agriculture goes on paying what 
are in effect substantial subsidies to tobacco 
growers. If the one position is well taken, 
obviously the other is not. 

Some of the contradictions are, even for a 
patient people, scarcely tolerable. Ille- 
gitimacy and juvenile delinquency are fre- 
quently related problems. Yet relief pro- 
grams pay a bonus for illegitimate children 
as delinquency mounts. A variant of this 
problem is the case of those elderly couples 
now living together out of wedlock, so that 
a widow need not lose the social security 
benefit which she would forfeit with remar- 
riage. The practice is scarcely compatible 
with the ideals of the Great Society, as pro- 
moted. 

If these conflicts in policy were merely a 
result of bureaucratic bungling, they would 
be less serious. Inconsistencies could be re- 
moved as they became apparent, as is done 
arbitrarily in Russia. 

But in a democratic society, pledged to the 
principle of “one man, one vote,” contradic- 
tions are a built-in hazard. Voters form into 
conflicting groups and the lawmakers must 
lend an attentive ear to their lobbyists, or 
else risk repudiation at the polls. Conse- 
quently, with a few courageous exceptions, 
Congress tends to favor all strongly urged ex- 
penditures, regardless of whether or not the 
objectives harmonize. Then multitudinous 
Federal agencies are set up to administer con- 
flicting policies and happily go their various 
ways, regardless of cross-purposes. 

What causes concern is the certainty of 
increase in these stultifying inconsistencies, 
assuming that the contemplated Great So- 
ciety is to remain a free society, as President 
Johnson surely hopes. Under our system 
it can be very difficult to put an end to un- 
workable governmental policies, even If no 
well entrenched interest seeks their continu- 
ance. The prohibition era should have 
taught us that. 

Dillusion is therefore the foreshadowed 
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end of effort to produce this Great Society by 
legislative action. The more grandiose the 
effort, the greater the eventual confusion and 
frustration is sure to be. Conceivably utopia 
could be attained by the well-planned meth- 
ods of a ruthless dictatorship. Fantasies 
have been written on that assumption and 
hard-core Communists, in spite of dreadful 
failures, still believe it possible. But uto- 
pia for a Marxist would be far from that to 
a thoroughly regimented America. He 
would more likely call it Hell. 

A Great Society, directed by governmental 
agencies, implies centralized controls over 
every part and aspect of the society. Such 
& concept is directly at variance with the 
theory of a federal republic, under which 
the function and power of centralized gov- 
ernment are sharply limited.’ From the con- 
stitutional viewpoint even the phrase is ob- 
jectionable. A great society would necessar- 
ily be standardized and regimented, with 
spontaneous local effort subordinated to the 
assumed good of the whole. It would mean, 
in economic terms, the enlargement of cen- 
tralized planning at the expense of the free 
market. 

Yet it is the vitality of the free market 
more than any other factor, which has 
brought the United States to the stage where 
a Great Society can be discussed as some- 
thing other than an idle dream. 

What Americans have accomplished is in 
large measure due to faith in spiritual rath- 
er than in political leadership. To turn 
from the former to the latter could mean 
that we have already reached our summit 
and are starting downhill. It could mean 
that instead of perfecting our society we 
are proposing to forget the elemental virtues 
which have already made it great. 


Demonstrations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, at this time when the whole country 
is swept up in the violence of demonstra- 
tions and such pressure has been con- 
doned by the President, it may be well 
to pause and contemplate what Thomas 
Merton, outstanding Catholic writer and 
philosopher, who has dedicated his life 
to God as a member of the Trappist 
Order, had to say about demonstrations. 
I include here an excerpt from Thomas 
Merton's “The Seeds of Contemplation": 

DEMONSTRATIONS From Tun SEEDS oF 

CONTEMPLATION 
(By Thomas Merton) 

This is not communion, only immersion 
in the general meaningless of countless slo- 
gans and cliches repeated over and over again 
so that In the end one listens without hear- 
ing and responds without thinking. The 
constant din of empty words and machine 
noises, the endless booming of loudspeakers 
and by making true communication and 
true communion almost impossible. Ench 
individual in the mass Is Insulated by thick 
layers of insensibility, He doesn't care, he 
doesn't hear, he doesn't think. He does not 
act; he is pushed. He does not talk; he pro- 
duces conventional sounds when stimulated 
by the appropriate noises. He docs not 
think; he secretes cliches. 

He is not a person, not an individual, only 
an atom. This atomized existence is some- 
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times praised as humility or as self-sacrifice; 
sometimes it is called obedience, sometimes 
it is devotion to the dialectic of class war. 
It produces a kind of peace which is not 
peace, but only the escape from an immedi- 
ately urgent sense of conflict, It Is a flight 
into irresponsibility, 


“The Phony Peace Drive” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
executive vice president of the Southern 
States Industrial Council, Mr. Thurman 
Sensing, writes a very interesting and 
informative weekly column entitled 
“Sensing thé News.” In his column for 
March 11, 1965, Mr. Sensing has focused 
attention on “The Phony Peace Drive.” 
I ask unanimous consent that this im- 
portant article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Tur PHONY PEACE Drive” 

(By Thurman Sensing, executive vice presi- 
dent, Southern States Industrial Coun- 
cil) 

It is amazing and deeply disturbing to 
Note the speed and efficiency with which a 
nationwide campaign has been launched to 
bring pressure on the U.S. Government to 
abandon South Vietnam to the Communists. 

In the last few weeks the New York Times 
has contained a number of advertisements 
in which professors from eastern colleges 
have portrayed the United States as an ag- 
§ressor in Vietnam, as a nation guilty of bar- 
barous and inhumane practices. These ad- 
vertisements completely ignore the fact that 
the United States is fighting communism 
across the Pacific. 

The scope of the appeasement effort may 

be gaged from the fact that one group 

the Universities Committee on the Problems 

of Peace and War—says it speaks for 10,000 

faculty members at 282 American colleges. 

It is truly alarming to think that there are 

that many college teachers who have been 

duped into supporting the surrender cause 
in Vietnam. 

Joining in the clamor are the National 
Council of Churches and the World Council 
of Churches, who urge an immediate nego- 
tiated settlement in Vietnam. Here again, 
they ignore the fact that the Communists 
have been on the offensive from the very 
beginning, that as long as they are on the 
Attack there is nothing to negotiate. 

isn’t it strange that these groups did not 
agitate until we started hitting back? All 
these people are the kind that Stalin once 
very aptly described as “useful idiots”—not 
3 but pursuing the Communist 

e. 

Fortunately, in the Congress, the appeasers 
are failing to make gains. The Nation's leg- 
islators apparently see through the phony 
Peace campaign. But the Congress should 
take a much more active part in tearing the 
Mask off the organizers of the “get out of 
Vietnam” effort. The House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, for example, 
should summon the leaders of the “peace” 
drive and learn their organization connec- 
tions and financing. 
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The Congress, unfortunately, has been 
slow to expose the activities of radical groups. 
The Fair Play for Cuba Committee, which 
Lee Oswald—the assassin of President Ken- 
nedy—supported, was investigated only 
reluctantly and without any great thorough- 
ness or promptness. The Congress should 
look into the groups trying to hurt the Na- 
tion’s war effort in Vietnam, They may 
move to more dangerous activities than is- 
suing statements. At least one group has 
urged that young Americans not serve in 
Vietnam and that citizens try to block the 
flow of munitions overseas. Such appeals 
unquestionably are a violation of the law. 

It is hard to believe that the signers of the 
anti-Vietnam petitions are sincere. If they 
are so concerned about the people of Viet- 
nam, why is it they have not been issuing 
petitions against the terrorism of the Viet 
Cong? Why didn't they express shock at the 
bombing of US. billets in Saigon? Why 
haven't they protested all the varied aggres- 
sive moves and schemes of Red China? The 
truth is that they are strangely disinterested 
in protesting any actions taken by the Com- 
munists. 

Then, too, it is worth bearing in mind 
past campaigns against book burnings. 
Every time a town or State censors a book, 
there has been a nationwide uproar from 
liberal elements. But in the last few 
months the Indonesians, who work closely 
with Red China, have been turning mobs 
loose on U.S. libraries in Indonesia. But 
there has not been a squeak of protest from 
the liberal element. 

The fact is that the domestic radicals, who 
are strongly entrenched in a number of 
colleges and universities, have a double 
standard. If an anti-Communist govern- 
ment makes any move to assure its security, 
& global propaganda drive is begun against it. 
Thus the liberal-leftists are going all out 
in their propaganda drive that virtually stabs 
in the back American servicemen in Viet- 
nam. Yet these same liberal-leftists, many 
of them in university ivory towers, or cleri- 
cal robes, can find all manner of excuses for 
pro-Communist governments that injure our 
citizens, destroy our property, or otherwise 
do damage to American rights and interests. 


CATV—Past, Present, Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, a lot of 
attention is being given to the problems 
of Community Antenna Television of 
CATV throughout the broadcasting 
community and in enumerable cities, 
towns, communities and the wide-open 
areas of the country. 

This type of service was initiated years 
ago to supplement TV broadcasting to 
several areas that found it difficult to 
bring television in homes located in these 
areas. We have seen this new technique 
of broadcasting innovation develop, 
grow, and expand rapidly over the last 
several years. There has been much dis- 
cussion of CATV. There have been 
many specifications made on the subject. 
The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House has given 
this problem a great deal of thought 
and consideration. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has given it 
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years of consideration and is now con- 
sidering the extension of its jurisdiction 
over this phase of the television industry. 

Mr. Milton J. Shapp, president of the 
Jerrold Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., ad- 
dressed the Federal Communications Bar 
Association at the National Press Club 
here in Washington on December 8, 1964, 
in which he discussed CATV—past, pres- 
ent, future. In view of the fact that 
the Jerrold Corp. pioneered in the CATV 
industry and engineered and installed 
the first commercially successful system 
in Lansford, Pa., in 1950, and since this 
corporation has supplied service and 
equipment to enumerable installations 
throughout the Nation, I would like to 
call to the attention of the House the 
speech of Mr. Shapp and therefore ask 
the unanimous consent that it be in- 
cluded in the RECORD. 

Mr. Shapp has been active in the Fed- 
eral Government in addition to his busi- 
ness activity for some years. He has 
served as consultant to the Secretary of 
Commerce, Director of the Peace Corps, 
and Vice Chairman of the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee of the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration. 

With this background and experience, 
I commend his thought-provoking dis- 
cussion for your consideration: 

CATV—Past, PRESENT, FUTURE 
(By Milton J. Shapp, president, 
Jerrold Carp.) 

Community antenna television (CATV) is 
14 years old this month. It has come a long 
way since the first commercially successful 
system was installted in Lansford, Pa., back 
in 1950. 

The period of infancy is well behind. 
CATV has many adolescent problems, but 
being well fed and healthy, it is looking for- 
ward to continued and rapid Some 
day soon it will mature and take its place 
as one of America’s truly great industries. 

It is normal for adolescents to be in con- 
flict with entrenched authority. When youth 
gets a chance to try out new ideas, finds out 
they work and then proceeds to move forward 
on its own, the adult world can neither wish 
nor wash away these innovations. 

Like many adolescents, CATV is misunder- 
stood and misjudged by its elders. It is mis- 
understood by many of those who presently 
rule the roost in the broadcasting industry. 
It is misjudged by some officials who are sup- 
posed to rule over these TV roosters in the 
interest of the public. 

Nonetheless, once launched, the next gen- 
eration cannot be held back. 

The day is not too far distant when almost 
all American cities—small and large—will be 
wired for television; and when rural dwellers 
in almost all the sparsely settled areas of 
the Nation will enjoy multiple-channel TV 
reception via cable in their homes. 

That this development will have tremen- 
dous impact upon the broadcast industry is 
undeniable. That the TV broadcast industry 
will adjust to these changes and continue to 
grow is also undeniable. One has only to 
analyze the growth of radio broadcasting 
and of the movie industry, since they were 
presumably pushed into oblivion by Milton 
Berle on television, to recognize this basic 
truth. In a growing America, where free 
choice is the accepted mode, there is a need 
and scope for all kinds and types of indus- 
tries to serve the entertainment demands of 
the public. 

There is no holding back the growth of 
CATV. The evidence is overwhelming that 
the public wants TV service that only cable 
systems can bring and is willing to pay for 
it. Further, the record is clear that no seg- 
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ment of the public has yet been harmed by 
CATV, nor will it be harmed by ita continued 
on. 

The problems created by the growth of 
CATV are more confusing than need be. In- 
deed, they are more confusing than they are 
complex. Perhaps, therefore, a clarification 
of CATV—a review of its history and present 
operations and a glance at its future poten- 
tlal—will serve to resolve this confusion. 


GROWTH OF CATY 


Community antenna systems were spawned 
in the mountainous regions of eastern Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The first commercially successful CATV 
system was installed in Lansford in late 1950. 
‘Then, in rapid order installations were made 
in Mahanoy City, Pottsville, Tamaqua, and 
many other cities. It soon became apparent 
that just as neither sleet nor rain could hold 
back the postman, mountains could not pre- 
vent TV signals from getting into the homes 
of people living in isolated communities, 

The first systems were capable of carrying 
only three channels. However, customers 
stood in line to pay from $100 to $150 to con- 
nect and to sign contracts for continuing 
service at rates that varied between $3 to 
$6 per month, 

At that time it was an extremely high risk 
business, Entrepreneurs concentrated their 
efforts to obtain as rapid return on invest- 
ment as possible, for it was felt that when 
the freeze on new television stations was 
lifted, CATV would dle. 

However, during the period of 1953, 1954 
and 1955, as new stations came on the air, it 
became apparent that the public was 
still willing to pay for the added serv- 
ices offered by wired television. In the mid- 
1950's engineering innovations enlarged the 
capacity of CATV systems so they could han- 
dle five channels. However, in areas where 
broadcast signals could be received on home 
antennas it was no longer possible to collect 
$100 to $150 for a connection charge. After 
much experimentation, it was discovered 
that under these conditions people were will- 
ing to pay $10 or $20 to connect to a CATV 
system, and $4 to $5 per month to receive 
more channels than individual antennas 
could pull in. 

As the industry grew, it changed its pat- 
terns of operation. Instead of system owners 
seeking rapid return on investment from 
high connection charges, investors attempted 
to attract large number of subscribers at low 
connection charges; and operated profitable 
businesses deriving regular ineome from 
monthly service chargés, 

In the late 1950's new services were added 
to CATV systems. FM signals were sup- 
plied on the cable. System operators experi- 
mented with their own closed circuit origi- 
nations and some provided a channel for 
time, weather and news information, Many 
systems offered channels to school districts 
for educational TV. 

The CATV industry entered another phase 
in the early 1960's with the development of 
12-channel systems, For the first time it 
became possible to install a CATV system in 
a town that could receive all three networks 
on home antennas. By means of elaborate 
antenna relays and microwave, the CATV 
system could bring in many additional pro- 
grams not received clearly via rooftop an- 
tennas, and by virtue of greater capacity, 
offer other programs and services of local 
interest. 

Now, as the CATV industry moves into 
larger cities, systems capable of handling at 
least 20 channels are being designed. They 
are on the drawing boards, If the need 
arises, It will be possible in the future to in- 
stall CATV systems capable of delivering 40 
or 50 channels of TV, plus an almost un- 
nes number of FM stations on a single 
cable. 


CATV PROVIDES A PUBLIC SERVICE 


The true reason for the remarkable growth 
of CATV, despite ali the technical and mar- 
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keting problems that this young industry has 
faced, is generally overlooked. 

CATV provides the lowest cost method by 
which a TV setowner can enjoy the highest 
quality reception from all the stations he 
wishes to receive, In short—CATV offers the 
setowner a way to obtain maximum value 
from his television receiver. If this were not 
true, CATV would lose its financial base of 
support and would cease to grow. 

To understand fully the importance of this 
statement, two other concepts must be 
clarified. 

First, CATV is but one form of wired tele- 
vision, for all television reception—without 
exception—is wired TV. 

Second, there is no such thing as “free 
television.” 

Once these basic concepts are understood, 
then much of the mystery surrounding 
CATV evaporates. . 

ALL TV IS WIRED TV 


Consider the statement that all TV, with- 
out exception, is wired TV. A television re- 
ceiver is nothing more than an electronic 
device that produces pictures on a screen 
when a certain sequence of impulses 
(signals) are fed into its circuits. 

The starting place for these signals is the 
tuner of the TV set. No matter how good or 
expensive the receiver may be—whether it be 
for black and white or for color—a TV set 
does not generate a picture by Itself. Nor 
can it develop a clear, steady picture on Its 
screen unless noise-free—or essentially noise- 
free—signals are fed into its tuner. 

Here’s where wire comes to play. Broad- 
cast TV signals—of any frequency, VHF or 
UHF—must first be collected on an antenna 
and then fed into the tuner of the TV set. 
To do this a wire must be connected between 
the antenna and tuner. This is true for every 
set, everywhere, at all times. 

Now let's ask a basic question. How long 
need this wire be? The answer, of course, 
depends upon how far the TV set is located 
from the antenna that picks up the signals 
of all the stations that the TV setowner 
wishes to receive. SS 

The setowner may be very lucky. With 
rabbit ears on top of his set he may receive 
enough stations, bright and clear, to satisfy 
him. In this case, the wire connecting an- 
tenna to tuner need be only a few inches 
long. 

Perhaps, though, the signals in his living 
room are weak or bounce around and cause 
ghosts. In this case, the set owner may put 
the antenna on his roof. Now he gets better 
pictures, but needs a longer wire to connect 
the antenna to the tuner of his set. 

If the TV set owner lives in a fringe area, 
the signals on his rooftop may not be strong 
enough for clear reception. In this case, he 
can erect a tower on his roof or on his barn 
or silo, or perhaps, rent some road-building 
equipment and build a mountain outside his 
home. In any event, the wire between an- 
tenna and tuner becomes longer. 

Some people living in city apartments have 
greater difficulty obtaining clear television 
reception than do fringe area dwellers. Rab- 
bit ears don't work and a tenant may not be 
allowed to install a rooftop antenna. But 
again, there is a practical solution. The 
modern landlord installs a master antenna to 
provide service to all residents of the build- 
ing. Now, in addition to the long cables, all 
kinds of electronic equipment is installed in 
the system to amplify signals, filter out in- 
terference, split signals, etc, 

There is no basic difference between the 
operation of a simple apartment house or 
hotel master antenna system and a CATV 
system. 

A CATV system is merely a large master 
antenna that furnishes TV signals to resi- 
dential and commercial areas as well as to 
apartment houses and hotels. 

Whether connected to a building system or 
a CATV system, the TV set owner now finds 
it to his advantage to pay for antenna sery- 
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ice rather than to erect his own antenna. 
All TV reception is wired TV reception— 
whether the viewer uses his own antenna or 
& master system. 
“PREE TELEVISION" IS NOT FREE 


This takes me to the next basic polnt. 
There fs no such thing as free television.” 
The only thing free about TV is the right 
given to a broadcaster to use the public spec- 
trum for the operation of bis private busi- 
ness. Everything else costs money—and 
and plenty of it. 

The broadcaster buys programs, which in 
turn are purchased by advertisers. Indi- 
viduals buy TV sets—black and white or 
color, portable or console—to suit their taste 
and purse. Sctowners buy antennas and 
pay to have them erected or they pay a fee 
to have an antenna service furnished, 

The sum total of all these purchases, at 
either the broadcasting or receiving end, 
make so-called free television one of the 
largest industries in America. Every phase 
of this industry is interrelated and impor- 
tant. Make no mistake about this. If-pic- 
tures could not be received clearly on TV 
sets, breadcasters would not sell much time 
to as many advertisers and would not need to 
buy and many programs. 

Costs for high-gain antennas, towers, and 
boosters run into many hundreds of dollars. 
Salt air at the shore, high winds and sleet on 
the plains and in mountain areas ruin an- 
tennas and make periodic and costly replace- 
ments mandatory. Insurance rates to cover 
property, particularly against roof damage, 
are rising constantly. 

I repeat for emphasis—CATYV offers the in- 
dividual setowner the lowest cost method 
of wiring the best antenna to his receiver and 
therefore the least expensive method for re- 
ceiving all the stations he wishes to view with 
maximum clarity. 

It is important to observe that many of the 
most successful CATV systems are located in 
towns where subscribers can receive pictures 
with thelr own antennas, However, they 
get clearer pictures at lower cost from the 
CATV system, 

Let me emphasize in another way that the 
phrase “free television” is fallacious. In ad- 
dition to CATV equipment, Jerrold makes all 
kinds of gear to help any TV set owner re- 
solve his individual reception problems. 

Jerrold makes antennas, transistorized 
boosters, splitters, couplers, amplifiers, pre- 
amplifiers, etc., etc., eto. This year we will 
sell about $7 million worth of this equip- 
ment to help individual set owners obtain 
better pictures. 

THe OPPOSITION OF TAME 


Some of my friends and competitiors In the 
television accessory manuf business 
have formed an organization called TAME. 
The manufacturers in this organization seil 
close to $100 million worth of equipment 
each year to people they claim must be 
protected to preserve “free television.” It 
is easy to understand why TAME, “in the 
public interest,"“—of course—is so violent 
in its opposition to CATV. 

I agree that any manufacturer or assocal- 
tion has the right to fight to protect its mar- 
ket. But TAME’s claim that it is trying to 
protect the public through its oppostiion 
to CATV is as brazen as movie exhibitors 
fighting pay-TV under the pretext that they 
are trying to preserve "free television.” 

The mombers of TAME also overlook the 
fact that because CATV systems enable tele- 
vision set owners to get greater value from 
their sets, greater numbers of receivers are 
purchased, and dealers and servicemen in 
CATV areas more than make up for the loss 
of individual antenna sales by increased set 
Sales and services. In actuality, as long as 
the operators of CATV systems do not sell or 
service TV sets, it has been proven, there 
is a net gain for TV dealers and scryicemen, 

This is particularly true now that color 
TV is rapidly becoming of major importance. 
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More sots sold also means higher advertis- 
ing rates. and greater profits for broadcasters. 

If, as I claim, CATV is so good for everyone, 
except perhaps members of TAME (and 
there's nothing to stop them from making 
CATV equipment), why is such a fuss being 
stirred up these days by the National Asso- 
clation of Broadcasters (NAB) and a certain 
network which proudly claims it is not an 
Avis when competing with the two other 
grants of broadcasting? 

It's clear, neither the NAB nor this network 
seems to understand the ABC's of CATV. 

CONFUSION AT THE NAB 

The NAB should bang its head in shame 
for endorsing the Fisher report and for con- 
tinuing to repeat the erroneous dire predic- 
tions of the 6-year-old Cox report. 

The National Community Television Asso- 
elation (NCTA) is conducting an economic 
study that will show the inaccuracy of the 
data and conclusions presented by Dr. Frank- 
lin M. Fisher. Suffice it to say that the same 
issue of Broadcasting Magazine that com- 
mented on the Fisher also carried 
two other stories, One dealt with the growth 
of CATV and the other stated that this is the 
Most profitable year in the history of TV 
broadcasting. It's obvious that Dr. Fisher 
must. have made his study in a vacuum, 
otherwise these conditions could not exist 
side-by-side. 

Even if one were to assume that Dr, Fish- 
er's conclusions on economic impact are cor- 
rect (and I do not), all that he showed was 
that a TV broadcaster who operated without 
competition could make more money than if 
he had competition. I am sure that movie 
exhibitors. could be found to testify they 
could make more money if there were no TV. 
Surely a Chevrolet dealer in any U.S. town 
would have higher profits if Ford and Plym- 
outh didn't have local dealerships. Every- 
one in this room knows that shortly after 
World War II. radio stations all over the 
country advised the FCC that they would go 
out of business if additional AM stations 
were licensed in thelr cities, 

If there were only two TV networks today, 
they would battle just as furiously to pre- 
vent a third from becoming organized as the 
three of them maneuver today to prevent 
a fourth from developing. 

In this great free enterprise system of 
ours, competition is something we accept 
and learn to cope with, after we explore all 
avenues of preventing it from becoming 
established. 

The issue that Dr. Fisher did not and 
could not prove in his lengthy report is that 
CATV creates competition that is harmful 
to the public. Nor has the NAB developed 
any proof of this contention. 

A LOOX AT THE RECORD 

Let's take a good look at this crucial point. 
In 1958 and 1959 the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce conducted 
hearings on the problem of television serv- 
ice for smaller communities under the direc- 
tion of special counsel, Kenneth Cox. Then 
in May 1960, a bill to regulate CATV (Senate 
bill 2953) was debated on the floor of the 
Senate. - 

When one reads all the testimony sub- 
mitted by witnesses at the hearings, as well 
us the remarks made by the Senators during 
the floor debate, it Is discovered that only 
two concepts were developed that could be 
considered determinants as to whether the 
operation of CATV was in: mical to the pub- 
lic interest. 

First, it was pointed out that if CATV 
brought signals of outside stations into a 
town where a local television station was 
operating and by so doing created sufficient 
economic hardship so that the local station 
was forced to discontinue broadcasting, then 
in this case the people living in the area 
Surrounding this town who were not being 
Served by the CATV system and those who 
lived in the area of the CATV system who 
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could not afford to pay the monthly service 
charges, would be denied local television 
reception. 

Second, the spread of CATV might prevent 
the construction of new television stations 
in small population centers, and this would 
be contrary to the public interest, conven- 
ience and necessity. 

These are the only two questions.concern- 
ing CATV and its possible adverse impact 
on the public interest that appears any- 
where in the record. 

It has been 6½ years since the fear-of- 
economic-impact issue was first raised by a 
group of TV broadcasters in the Senate com- 
mittee hearings: What has happened since 
that date? 

CATV has more than doubled in number 
of systems and subscribers. One hundred 
and eleyen new commercial and 65 new edu- 
cational broadcasters have commenced oper- 
ation, with 33 of these stations being con- 
structed in towns already being served by 
CATV systems, including Durango, Colo; 
Sault Sté. Marle, Mich.; Coos Bay and Eu- 
gene, Oreg; San Angelo, Tex; and Richland, 
Wash. 

More significant, at no time since the Sen- 
ate hearings has any TV station left the air 
because of CATV competition. 

During the 1958-59 hearings, the Senate 
committee heard testimony from licensees 
of the following 12 small-market television 
stations: 

KXLF-TV, Butte, Mont. 

KYLF-TV, Helena, Mont. (semisatellite of 
EXLF—sold in combination). 

EMSO-TV, Missoula, Mont. 

KGEZ-TV, Kalispell, Mont. 

KLIX-TV, Twin Falls, Idaho, 

KID-TV. Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

KLEW-TV, Lewiston, Idaho (satellite of 
KIMA, Yakima, Wash—sold in combina- 
tion). 

EFBC-TV, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

KWRBE-TV, Riverton, Wyo.. 

KLTV, Tyler, Tex. 

WBOY-TY, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

WJPE-TV, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Among other allegations, all of these sta- 
tions charged that CATV operations would 
drive television stations in small communi- 
ties off the air by dividing the available au- 
dience to such a point that their economic 
base would be destroyed. 

KGEZ-TV, Kalispell, Mont., had ceased op- 
eration prior to the 1958 Senate hearings, 
claiming that CATV competition was the 
cause. However, the facts revealed a differ- 
ent situation. The total area served by 
KGEZ-TV contained only 17,700 homes, of 
which number 6,000 were already served by 
CATV before KGEZ-TV went on the alr. A 
letter from NBC prior to the construction of 
KGEZ-TV advised the would-be station op- 
erators that the market was too small to 
support the operation of a TV station and 
suggested that they build a CATV system 
instead. 

THE COX REPORT 


While the report issued by this committee, 
commonly known as the Cox report, recog- 
nized quite properly that it was “difficult” 
to pass on conflicting factual claims as to 
economic injury, it leaped to the unwar- 
ranted conclusion that many of the charges 
of economic injury seemed “self-evident” 
with tegard to small-market stations. In 
these situations the Cox report concluded 
that “the introduction of CATV competition, 
which inevitably divides the audience, would 
seem Ukely to doom the station to extinc- 
tion.“ The report stated that this conclu- 
sion followed “of necessity" since: 

“The station will either (1) be unable to 
attract advertisers because its declining au- 
dience makes Its cost per thousand still less 
favorable, or (2) be forcec to reduce its 
time charges still further in order to hold 
any of its advertising business.” 

The Cox report continued with other 
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dire predictions of small-market station 
demise: 

“If a broadcaster operating in a smaller 
community, and therefore starting with a 
limited capacity in this regard, has his abil- 
ity to provide what advertisers want further 
impaired, by community antenna competi- 
tion, the usefulness of his station as an 
advertising medium is Hkely to be completely 
destroyed. When that happens, it is simply 
a question of time until the station will be 
required to leave the air? 

“Certainly the broadcasters who have ap- 
peared before the committee have presented 
a prima facie case as to the serious conse- 
quences which are likely to: flow from -the 
permission of the Invasion of their primary 
markets by any of the means of extending 
television service discussed in this report.” 


PREDICTION VERSUS PERFORMANCE 


But let's look at what has actually hap- 
pended in the past 644 years. 

None of these small stations have discon- 
tinued operation since their 1958 testimony. 
On the contrary, all but two have increased 
their rates substantially since that time, an 
activity directly at variance with the Cox 
report predictions and hardly indicative of 
serious economic difficulty. These increases 
are as follows: 

KFBC, Cheyenne, Wyo., increased rates 


-11-1/9 percent. 


KLTV, Tyler, Tex., increased rates 1635 


percent. 
WJPB-TY, Fairmont, W. Va., increased 


rates 32 percent, 

KLXF-TV, Butte, Mont,, increased rates 
32 percent. 

KXLJ-TV, Helena, Mont., increased rates 
32 percent. 

WBOY-TV, Clarksburg, W. Va., same rate. 

KIMA-TV, Yakima, Wash., increased rates 
1634 percent. 

KLEW-TV, Lewiston, Idaho, increased 
rates 163% percent. 

KMVT (formerly KIT), Twin Falls, 
Idaho, increased rates 42 percent. 

KWRB-TV. Riverton, Wyo., same rate. 

In addition to the almost unanimous rate 
increases of these complaining stations, 
other occurrences since 1958-59 with regard 
to these licenses are significant and militate 
against their dire predictions. 

KID-TV, Idaho Falls, Idaho, testified con- 
cerning the adverse economic effect of CATV 
in its area of operation. The Cox report 
reflected its agreement with that argument. 
However, so intense has been the impact of 
CATV in the Idaho Falls area that a second 
VHF television station, KIFI-TV, went on 
the air in 1961. 

Further, two of the complaining stations 
have been since sold for prices which hardly 
reflect a sorry financial statement. Eighty 
percent of the KIMA-TV, Yakima, Wash, 
(and satellites) group sold for over $900,000, 
while WBOY-TV, Clarksburg, W. Va., re- 
cently brought & price of $950,000. 

It is clear that the predictions made in 
1958-59, supported in the Cox report and 
repeated ad nauseum since by the NAB and 
other opponents of CATV have not come to 
pass. By this time the reason must be 
obyious: There has been no significant eco- 
nomic impact of CATV systems on television 
station operation as to adversely affect the 
latter's continued operation. 

Community antenna systems have not 
crented the conditions of hardship for broad- 
casting that would make CATV operation 
inimical to the public interest, On the 
other hand, during the past 14 years it has 
demonstrated, in well over 1,500 systems, 
that the public wants and is willing to pay 
for this service. 
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CATV DESERVES FCC SUPPORT 

It's about time that the FCC either 
stopped writing letters like those sent to 
Tifton, Ga., Salinas, Calif., and Bakersfield, 
Calif., raising issues about CATV that don't 
exist and casting doubt on the value of CATV 
service, or find evidence to support the issues 
it raises. The insinuations contained in 
these FCC letters place the CATV industry in 
the awkward position of either attacking the 
Commission for its actions, or remaining si- 
lent, and by this silence acquiescing to the 
accuracy of the statements. 

It might be well, instead, for the FCC to 
advise city councils in one-station TV areas, 
that CATV, rather than bringing harm to the 
public, has, in fact, forced many broad- 
casters to improve programing, In order to 
maintain their share of the cable-viewing 
audience. A review of programing offered by 
stations in CATV areas before and after the 
cable was installed proves this point con- 
clusively. The data is in the FCC files. 

TV ALLOCATIONS AND MARKET AREAS 

Now let me turn to the subject of market 
areas, Back in 1948, the FCC established its 
first television allocations program. At that 
time, engineers predicted that TV signals 
would not travel more than 35 miles. 

Therefore, with 13 VHF channels available, 
it was possible to allocate five stations in the 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy area, five in Bos- 
ton, four in Detroit, four in Jackson, Miss., 
etc. After the first stations began televising, 
it was discovered that someone had goofed. 
The frequencies assigned to channel 1 proved 
unsatisfactory. Stations had been spaced 
too close, because TV signals carried greater 
distances than anticipated. To prevent 
chaos, a freeze on new allocations was im- 
posed by the FCC. 

In 1952, when the new allocations program 
was adopted, only 12 VHF channels were as- 
signed and spacing between stations on the 
same frequencies was increased. Now only 
1 VHF channel was assigned to Albany- 
Sch -Troy; 4 to Boston; 3 to Detroit; 
1 to Jackson. VHF allocations for Pennsyl- 
vania cities such as Easton, Harrisburg, 
Reading, Scranton-Wilkes Barre and York 
were dropped completely, and UHF channels 
substituted. 

The assignment of TV channels took into 
account population densities, but did not 
follow a pattern for establishing market 
areas. For example, the only logical rea- 
son for moving Harrisburg’s oroginal alloca- 
tion of channel 8 to Lancaster, was the fact 
that Lancaster was on the air with channel 4 
before the freeze was imposed. No one seri- 
ously contends that by allocating a UHF 
channel instead of a VHF this represented an 
equivalent market area for a broadcaster. 

THE MARKET AREA TWIST 


Time passes on. The reasons for the adop- 
tion of a particular policy are often for- 
gotten or overlooked. Worse, they are some- 
times twisted to suit one’s convenience, 
Now, arguments are being raised by learned 
people, who should know better, that mar- 
ket areas of TV stations as aliocated by 
the FCC must be protected from invasion 
by outside signals. 

By what stretch of the imagination—other 
than to establish an unwarranted monop- 
oly—can any TV broadcaster claim the rights 
to a market area? 

In establishing radio allocations, the FCC 
deliberately assigned clear channels to some 
high-power stations whose programs, heard 
in every market in the Nation, adver- 
tising in direct competition with local radio 
stations. 

No FCC or court decision has ever held 
that a radio or TV station is licensed to serve 
an area as an economic unit. 

A TV broadcaster has no more right to 
have his market protected from competition 
than does a newspaper, a movie house, or a 
corner „ unless it can be shown 
that this protection seryes the public in- 
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terest—not merely the broadcaster's desire 
for increased profits. 

Any TV set owner has the right to pick up 
any television signals that are broadcast any- 
where. The fact that he lives too far from a 
particular station to pick up the signals 
on his own antenna is no reason to deny 
him the right to receive these signals through 
other means. 

For example, what legal authority exists to 
deny a resident of Chicago the right to watch 
WOR-TV when he can easily tune in WOR 
radio? 

Nonetheless, this authority has been as- 
sumed by the FCC simply by controlling 
grants of microwave licenses. 

Technically, microwave is nothing more 
than an invisible cable that in many cases 
is easier, and less costly, to install and main- 
tain than regular cable. 

That microwave is considered in the same 
category as wire by the FCC is shown by the 
tariffs which permit a common carrier to 
charge for the use of microwave on a mile- 
age basis despite the fact that often the 
capital and operating costs for supplying 
service for 5- 10- or 20-mile hops are identi- 
cal. 
Granted, the FCC has the authority to 
establish rules for the use of microwave 
since this service utilizes the public spec- 
trum. But, is the public in Chicago being 
protected if a CATV system is denied the 
use of microwave to bring in TV programs 
from New York that are desired, but not 
now available, in Chicago? 

Is the public anywhere being harmed if 
this is done? 

Is tt not time that the FCC enforce the 
time-honored phrase “public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity” as it has been en- 
forced so often in the past, and assist rather 
than impede the progress of CATV where 
public interest considerations are clear? 

PROPOSED REGULATIONS OF CATV 


The FCC seeks regulations to guide the 
growth of CATV. I do not find this objec- 
tionable; providing the purpose is indeed 
to guide the growth of CATV and not to 
control or throttle its growth. 

However, regulation won't solve the CATV 
controversy. It will merely introduce a new 
set of ground rules around which the bat- 
tle will rage. 

In this regard, it must be kept in mind 
that broadcasting is regulated solely be- 
cause it uses public spectrum, 
CATV systems use private cables. 
not follow that CATV should be regulated 
because it purportedly competes with broad- 
casting, any more than companies that sell 
fuel oll should be regulated because they 
compete with gas and electric companies in 
supplying home heating materials. 

In determining the type of regulation that 
ís acceptable, the question must be asked: 
Who is to benefit from the regulations? The 
television accessory manufacturers? The 
networks? The FCC? CATV operators? 
The public? Or who else? 

Let’s not bandy words. For pocketbook 
reasons, TAME would like to control the 
growth of CATV. So would ABC and the 
NAB. The type of regulation they have 
suggested in documents submitted to the 
FCC is punitive, and they know it. 

Nonetheless, speaking on behalf of my com- 
pany, and not for the CATV industry, here 
is a program for regulation of CATV that 
would be acceptable. 

1. Simultaneous nonduplication of pro- 
grams in cities where there is only one TV 
broadcaster. The operation of two TV sta- 
tions in a city should make nonduplication 
of programs unnecessary to protect the pub- 
lic from loss of local broadcasting. 

2. The signals of all local stations, UHF 
and VHF, should be carried on the CATV 
system without degradation of picture qual- 
ity. 

3, In the spirit of the proposals advanced 
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by Commissioner Ford last June, the FCC 
should relax its requirements for operation 
of UHF stations and adjust its allocation 
plan so that a CATV operator In a small town, 
not now served by a local broadcaster, can 
construct and operate a UHF station. 

4. CATV systems should not insert ad- 
vertising of any nature into the broadcast 
program it picks up and distributes to its 
subscribers. 

5. There should be no holdback of micro- 
wave for CATV use and no relegation of CATV 
microwave to second-class status. 

LEGISLATION TO HELP RURAL TV 


In addition to the suggested program for 
regulation, one plece of legislation is urgent- 
ly needed to permit CATV to provide a truly 
remarkable service in rural areas. 

The REA law should be amended by Con- 
gress to permit companies similar to rural 
electric and rural telephone companies to 
borrow funds to Install cable systems for 
distribution of television signals on the same 
basis that money is now borrowed for instal- 
lation and modernization of power and tele- 
phone systems. 

It would then be economically feasible in 
rural areas to install CATV systems that 
would not only bring multichannel tele- x 
vision into all farm homes, but in addition, 
special educational programs, weather, and 
crop reports could be provided via closed 
circuit at very Httle additional cost, 

To my way of thinking, this is even a more 
thrilling frontier for CATV to cross in the 
near future than the wiring of major cities, 
I hope that those who have shed so many 
tears on behalf of the rights of rural dwellers 
to enjoy television will join the fight.to im- 
plement this program. 

CONCLUSION 
The future of all TV is very bright, but 
CATV can well be a star unto itself. 

Most of the homes in this country will be 
wired for television before the industry 
reaches a point of saturation. 

CATV, along with low-priced home video 
tape recorders, will revolutionize concepts for 
television K 

You, the members of the Federal Commu- 
nications Bar Association will make lots of 
money if you represent clients who oppose 
the expansion of CATV. 

Your clients, though, will lose lots of 
money trying to stem the tide, for I give you 
odds that Congress, when it assembles all 
the facts, will not halt it. 

Thanks for inviting me to speak to your 
group. I am sorry my speech has been so 
long, but I figured that I'd better get every- 
thing off my chest for the first time. Who 
knows—I might not be permitted back again. 


John W. Rine, of Weston, W.Va., Is One 
of the Mountain State’s Most Dedicated 
Promoters of Tourism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
citizens and leaders of West Virginia are 
keenly aware of the potential of tourism 
as & source of employment and revenue. 
The State officials have instituted com- 
prehensive programs in order to realize 
the full benefits of this resource. With 
the continued affluence of our society, and 
the resultant leisure and travel time, 
formal advertising is being utilized to in- 
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crease tourist interest in the beauties and 
recreation facilities offered by the Moun- 
tain State. We know, however, that still 
another method of effectively selling a 
product or an idea is person to person 
contact. 

A stanch advocate of this latter ap- 
proach is John W. Rine, a resident of 
Weston, W. Va. Without compensation 
and through his personal finances this 
gentleman has been waging a one-man 
publicity campaign on behalf of tourism 
in our area. To gain a true appreciation 
of Mr. Rine's endeavors, I quote from an 
article which appeared in the Clarksburg 
Exponent of January 29: 

In 1964, Rine distributed 17,197 brochures 
to some 38 States; he has prepared and dis- 
tributed 12,000-plus pieces of literature; he 
has sent 3,070 postcards and pictures to 30 
States and he has put out 127 copies of a 
book, “West Virginia in Color.” These fig- 
ures alone constitute an impressive record of 
advertisement, when one considers that Mr. 
Rine's sole helper is his wife, Edna, equally 
dedicated to tourist promotion. Yet this is 
only one facet of his efforts. He periodically 
contributes newspaper articles and very re- 
cently completed a 20-page study on the 
“Value of the Tourist Dollar in West Vir- 
ginia.”” 


Mr. Rine's positions as land and tax 
agent for the Central Midland Coal Co. 
and tax assessment agent for West Vir- 
ginia Properties of the Ohio River Co. 
require considerable travel. During 
these trips, he dispenses supplies of liter- 
ature concerning our State and then 
7 it up with an intensive sales 


His enthusiasm for tourist trade is 
evidenced in a personal philosophy on 
the subject. Mr. Rine has sald: 

We do not realize its present value and 
haven't begun to realize its vast potential. 
It is true our State government is constant- 
ly expanding its advertising budget and these 
efforts are bearing fruit. We need to have 
more individual salesmen spread the gospel 
of West Virginia as a total vacationland. 
More contact and cooperation between State 
agencies and individual citizens would be 
most helpful. 


Not long ago Mr. Rine learned, through 
a friend, that two of the pictures in the 
Teception room to my offices did not por- 
tray West Virginia in its full grandeur, 
He immediately forwarded to me two 
20- by 24-inch photographs. We now 
have excellent scenes of Hawk’s Nest in 
Fayette County; Black Water Falls in 
Tucker County; and the State Capitol 
in Charleston; which, without fail, at- 
tract the eye and arouse the curiosity 
of every visitor to my offices. This is a 
typical example of Mr. Rine's attune- 
ment to the benefits of good advertising. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the article in the Clarksburg 
Exponent of January 29, 1965, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ord, as follows: 

[From the Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent, 
Jan. 29, 1965] 
Wesron MAN Is STATE'S Most DEDICATED 
TOURIST PROMOTER 

It seems prophetic that.the State's most 
dedicated tourist promoter was born in Wel- 
come, W. Va. John W. Rine, of Weston, has 
had an amazing record of success In wel- 
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coming and luring tourists to the State ac- 
cording to his past year's record. 

The former Marshall County man first 
realized in 1924 there was going to be a de- 
cline in the timber, coal, and farming busi- 
ness. Something would be needed to take 
up this slack. Promotion of tourism seemed 
to be one of the answers, 

Rine’s efforts over the years have been 
mighty effective in the hand distribution of 
literature and pictures. Typical of his work 
is the report issued through December of the 
past year. 

In 1964, Rine has distributed 17,197 
brochures to some 38 States; he has prepared 
and distributed 12,000 plus pieces of litera- 
ture; he has sent 3,070 postcards and pictures 
to 30 States and he has put out 127 copies of 
the book “West Virginia in Color.” 

Nor does John Rine's efforts stop here. 

Just a short time ago, he visited the well- 
known Cass Railroad and became so in- 
trigued he wrote a story for children en- 
titled, “The Little Old Train That Talks to 
Boys and Girls.” 

By scrounging some pictures wherever he 
could and taking several himself he had an 
initial printing of 1,550 copies made and im- 
mediately distributed. A second printing of 
2,500 copies was recently completed and 260 
have been distributed already. These have 
gone to 37 States, 6 forelgn countries and 
270 towns and cities, 

Rine is a great bellever in the value of 
pictures. He has obtained 20 by 24 inch 
pictures which have gone into numerous 
locations throughout West Virginia and ad- 
jacent States. In his opinion, these four- 
colored photographs are 24-hour workmen 
constantly reminding people of good places 
to travel and see. They are pictures of 
Hawks’ Nest, Blackwater Falls and the State 
Capitol Building. 

In order to defray the cost of these pictures 
he makes a minimum, no-profit charge, “I 
have almost created a landslide business in 
picture frames,” he says. Over 580 of these 
pictures have been distributed, he reports. 

Rine is not doing this as a means of mak- 
ing a living. He finances his own efforts. 
Other than materials he obtains from the 
various State departments devoted to pro- 
moting tourism, he begs, borrows, buys, or 
writes the brochures or pieces he needs. 

As the land and tax agent for the Central 
Midland Coal Co., and the tax and assessment 
agent for the West Virginia properties of the 
Ohio River Co., he has many opportunities 
to travel. He spends considerable time in- 
vestigating the habits and wants of tourists 
and talking with them. 

While on these travels Rine makes a strong 
and deliberate effort to dispense the huge 
supplies of tourism literature he carries with 
him. In most instances he attempts to make 
a personal pitch with each plece of material 
he puts out to sell that individual on the 
merits and advantages of West Virginia 
travel, 

Naturally, he couldn't have done this by 
visit, so he has had to depend upon the U.S. 
malls to be his messenger boy. In fact, it 
was a stint as a prolific letterwriter to serv- 
icemen during World War II which sparked 
his early efforts. 

His breezy, humorous, and real life letters 
received such satisfying comments, he en- 
larged upon them and eventually turned his 
subject matter to tourism. Starting in early 
1943 and for an extended period of 30 months 
he. wrote thousands of letters to men and 
women in the Armed Forces from Randolph 
County. As a result he made many ac- 
quaintances. He found that servicemen 
were most interested in his light quips and 
nostalgic memories of things and places 
around home. This served to set his writing 
style which hasn't changed to this day. 

Then in the 1950's Rine began his tourist 
efforts again through letterwriting. As ad- 
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ditional tourist material became available 
he started enclosing them in his letters. 
When it was necessary to send out checks or 
acknowledgments from his company, he 
adopted the practice of enclosing or malling 
a picture postcard or brochure of a West 
Virginia attraction. 

Complimentary letters in return spurred 
on to further efforts. As he found service- 
men, teachers, and businessmen traveling, he 
induced them to become ambassadors to pro- 
mote tourism in West Virginia and supplied 
them with materials to pass along to their 
out-of-State acquaintances. 

John Wesley Rine has lived in Philippi, 
Elkins, Belington, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Weston most of his 62 years. His office in 
Weston is well equipped with tourist mate- 
rials, a duplicating machine, and many files. 
His wife, Edna, oversees and tolerates his 
voluminous files and supplies at home. In 
fact, she is his attractive and hard-working 
secretary. She, too, is dedicated to tourist 
promotion. 

The Rines have a son, William, who 18 
a first lieutenant in the USAF stationed in 
England. A daughter, Mary Margaret Sim- 
mons, lives in Elkins and has four daughters. 

Rine recognizes tourism as probably being 
the No. 2 business in the State saying, 
“We do not realize its present value and 
have not begun to realize its vast potential. 
It is true, our State government is constantly 
expanding its advertising budget and these 
efforts are bearing fruit. 

"We need to have more individual sales- 
men spread the gospel of West Virginia as a 
total vacation land. More contact and co- 
operation between State agencies and in- 
dividual citizens would be most helpful.” 

It goes without saying that John Rine's 
efforts are worth while and are proving fruit- 
ful, Unselfishly he minimizes his work but 
feels strongly that more can be done by dedi- 
cated West ` 

The Upper Monongahela Valley Association 
recognized that John Rine and men of his 
caliber are to be commended for their fore- 
sight and action. His effort is statewide in 
scope and should be lauded by all—more 
importantly, it should be emulated by oth- 
ers. 


Something Rotten in Academe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of March 12, 1965: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 12, 
1965] 
SOMETHING ROTTEN IN ACADEME 


Although the student rebellions and 
demonstrations at various universities 
around the country are swept with confusing 
crosscurrents, at least a few significant 
points stand out. The lessons are not all, 
we think, as devoid of hope as they might 
at first appear. 

In part the eruptions seem to reflect the 
current worldwide passion for demonstra- 
ting against anything, and disregarding any 
law, that anyone doesn't happen to Uke. 
California’s Governor Brown, d the 
announced resignation of University of 
California President Clark Kerr, blames 
“thoughtless students led by a handful of j 
troublemakers.” 
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The troublemakers, in the latest Berkeley 
incident, were asserting their “freedoms” and 
their “rights” by flaunting placards adorned 
with four-letter words. These students ap- 
parently were only a handful, but thousands 
participated in last fall’s more serious 
demonstrations, and there were indications, 
or at least allegations, of extreme-leftist in- 
fluence, 

To the extent the disturbances represent 
rebellion against authority, they are hardly 
anew phenomenon, And to the extent that 
they are puerile, Communist inspired or just 
Cain raising for its own sake, the university 
authorities, like other authorities confronted 
with comparable problems, haye to do the 
best they can to maintain order and dis- 
cipline, They must stop, in President Kerr's 
words, “the continuing and destructive deg- 
radation of freedom into license.” 

Yet Mr. Kerr and other educators realize 
there is more than that to today’s student 
troubles. In part at least there is revolt 
against the vast, overbureaucratized, over- 
populated, undertaught, impersonal, factory- 
like institution that ls so often the con- 
temporary university. 

Before World War II even many of the 
larger universities were places where the 
academic life could be enjoyed by students 
and faculty in relative peace and comfort; 
nowadays they are bursting their seams. 
While many small, and good, colleges remain, 
the California syndrome of giantism epito- 
mizes the present university trend. 

It would be a mistake, we believe, to at- 
tribute the remarkable growth merely to 
population growth in general. It is also a 
result of affluence and of the status symbol 
a college education has come to be. As a 
nation we have become so obsessed with the 
desirability of college that we have reflected 
too little on the suitability of many young- 
sters for higher learning; whether it is al- 
ways in their own or anyone else’s interest. 

The not wholly necessary expansion has 
taxed the patience, ingenuity and good will 
of all concerned, including the numerous 
students who feel neglected and cut off from 
all but routine association with the faculty. 
As the same time the students are aware of 
a long-standing faculty trend which, in the 
crowded new circumstances, has conspired 
to exacerbate their grievances. 

This, in oversimplified terms, is the “pub- 
lish or perish” doctrine. Referring to “some- 
thing rotten in the state of academe,” the 
Columbia Teachers College Record notes that 
“with almost half our high school gradu- 
ates—about 5.2 million of them—presently 
in college and nearly 7 million expected by 
1970, teaching has become the least fashion- 
able of the activities engaged in by college 
professors: 

“With these hordes of students expecting 
to be taught, those expected to do the job 
are, in the main, much more interested in 
research and consultantships than in the 
enterprise of the classroom.” 

Increasingly faculty research and publica- 
tion, often enough of little or no value, 
have been divorced from their once-close 
relationship to the teaching function. Like 
other undertakings sound in moderation, re- 
search and publication have been carried to 
excess, and the professor who doesn't con- 
form may feel the lash of dismissal. The 
professors who do conform can give too little 
time to their over-abundant students. 

So we find rebelling students taking the 
sides of professors they consider victimized 
by the system, as well as the other way 
around, That happened at California last 
fall; at Yale the other day students were 
demonstrating against the refusal to grant 
tenure—permanency of position—to a pro- 
fessor regarded as guilty of insufficient pub- 
lication. In demanding a reassessment of 
student-faculty channels of communication, 
the Yale students showed the connection be- 


tween “publish or perish” and their own. 


“alienation.” 
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Now what, in such a scholastic jumble, 
could possibly be called hopeful? 

For one thing, it seems to us the fact 
that at least some of the students are ad- 
dressing real rather than imaginary prob- 
lems is an encouraging sign, It may even 
suggest to them that in other spheres of life 
as well, gargantuan size, oyer-bureaucratiza- 
tion and incipient regimentation are afic- 
tions requiring attention. 

Beyond that, the problems themselves, and 
their inter-relation, are coming into clearer 
focus. A few years ago not many people out- 
side the academic life knew or cared about 
the publish-or-perish doetrine; today it is 
a matter of widespread conversation and 
concern. Similarly the student demonstra- 
tions, whatever other elements are mixed in 
with them and however out of hand some of 
them may get, are helping bring awareness 
of the problems. 

We repeat that indiscipline for its own or 
pornography's or communism’s sake cannot 
be condoned, and it is not easy to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. One way or an- 
other, however, society needs to be reminded 
that it has been somewhat heedless about 
education, including its attempts to cram 
a college degree into practically every young- 
ster’s hand if not an education into his 
head. 

Improved understanding alone is plainly 
not enough to bring correctives, and we have 
no idea when or whether solutions will be 
forthcoming. But only with the beginning 
of an understanding of the troubled and 
changing campus can the search for any so- 
lutions begin. 


Legislative Authority for Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I have 
just received the results of a nationwide 
poll of the membership of the National 
Federation of Independent Business on 
ery a Resolution 30, on January 15, 

965. 


The results are both stimulating and 
encouraging. I know that Senators, es- 
pecially those who have an interest in 
the small business community, will find 
it of interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter informing me of the results of the 
poll be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION ON 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., March 1, 1965. 
Re Senate Resolution No. 30. 
Hon. WINSTON PROUTY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Prouty: We have just 
completed a nationwide poll of our mem- 
bership on your resolution, Senate Resolu- 
tion 30, that would provide legislative au- 
thority for the present Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee. 3 

Having been very active with this commit- 
tee from its inception these past 25 years, 
it is self-evident if there is any relief going 
to be forthcoming to smali business it will 
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have to come through the Small Business 
Committee of the Senate having the same 
legislative authority as Education and La- 
bor and Agriculture. 

The poll reached 200,345 Federation mem- 
bers in the 50 States, all individual members 
comprising independent business and pro- 
fessional men. The result of the poll was 
76 percent for, 18 percent against, 6 percent 
no vote. 

It would be my belief that the result of 
this poll should be of considerable impor- 
tance to your colleagues and you might find 
it appropriate to insert in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


Julia Acker: Lady of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
there can never be too much praise given 
to my beloved friend, Mrs. Julia 8. Acker, 
of Longview, Tex. She is one of the 
most outstanding women I have ever 
known. I include in the Record an edi- 
torial which appeared March 7, 1965, in 
the Longview Morning Journal about 
her. The editorial was written by her 
longtime employer, Publisher Carl Estes. 
Julia, before she married, was a Shaw. 
No families have contributed more to 
the betterment of our area than the 
Shaws and Ackers. 

The editorial follows: 

LADY OF THE PRESS 


Mrs. Julia S. Acker, a grand and gracious 
lady of the press, has made known her de- 
cision to retire as women's editor of the 
Longview News and Journal, after 32 years 
of distinguished service with these news- 
papers. It was with mixed emotions that we 
considered her request, which was based on 
the advice of her physicians, 

Happily, we have met her wishes for com- 
plete freedom to rest and relax, to visit and 
travel, and enjoy the leisure which she has 
so fully earned. We are happy that she is 
making a good recovery from an illness. 

Reluctantly, we have given her up in the 
role of her official duties and responsibili- 
ties—a role in which she was inimitable in 
thoroughness and unsurpassed in faithful- 
ness. 

Pointedly, we have not and shall not give 
up her friendship and the warm personal 
understanding and mutual trust which we 
have enjoyed with her over all these years. 

Naturally, all of us here at the News and 
Journal appreciate and love her very much. 
We shall miss her tremendously, for her con- 
tinuing example of devotion to duty and 
dedication to community service through 
the newspapers was both challenging and 
inspiring to us all. 

Julia, across the years of her professional 
career, set a pattern of helpfulness and 
loyalty that was as unmatched as was her 
capability in her chosen field of service. She 
was as much a part of the News and Jour- 
nal as the mastheads, and always was at the 
center of activity and interest in any group 
of the newspaper family. 

In doing such a magnificent job for the 
newspapers and the community, she has 
made an indelible personal imprint on the 
civic and social, the cultural and reilgious 
life of Longview and the east Texas area, 
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Her acquaintance list undoubtedly is the 
largest anyone enjoys in the Longview. area 
and all of them are her warm friends. There 
is scarcely a family, or an institution, or 
a community organization that she hasn't 
helped in a special way. Her talents, indeed, 
are many, 

All of us here at the News and Journal 
long ago came to realize that there was only 
one Julia Acker, for none other could match 
her warm sympathy and understanding heart 
and her ability and willingness to make a 
useful contribution to numberless worthy 
causes. 

We count ourselves blessed to have had 
her as a news associate and honored to have 
had her as a close friend across the years 
u friendship forged under the common stress 
of duty and service and polished by appre- 
ciation and understanding to an everlasting 
brightness. 

Julia Acker in retirement is as welcome 
at the News and Journal as she always has 
been. We want her and her family and 
friends to know there will forever be a place 
for her In our hearts. We sincerely invite 
her to come “home” at any time, and we 
shall be greatly disappointed if she does not 
come often. 

We extend our most heartfelt best wishes 
to Julia Acker, now private citizen, but in 
our hearts always a grand lady of the press. 

CARL L, ESTES, 


Participation of Clergy in Demonstrations 
at Selma, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
haye been impressed, and I am confident 
that the other Members of this body 
will also be impressed, with the views of 
a young minister who has expressed 
concern about the influx of members of 
the clergy into Alabama, for the purpose 
of participating in the current demon- 
Strations at Selma. In the March 12, 
1965, issue of the Light, the publica- 
tion of the Plymouth Haven Baptist 
Church, near Mount Vernon, Va., Rev. 
Charles B. Nunn, Jr., has set forth in a 
very eloquent fashion his concern about 
the ministerial visits to Selma. His 
Views are expressed in his weekly “Pas- 
tor's Corner,” under the title Does the 
End Justify the Means?” 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this excellent article print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Light, Plymouth Haven Baptist 
Church, Mar. 12, 1965] 


Doks THE END JUSTIFY THE MEANS? 


This week's events in Selma, Ala., create 
many different feelings within each of us— 
disgust, sympathy, fear, admiration. In 
times of extreme emotion, the call of God 
is for men and women to use the God-given 
tense of reason given to them, History re- 
venis too plainly the tragic story of adults 
and clildren that have been caught up in 
the emotional surge of their times and 
though well meaning, accomplished little of 
tltimate good through their efforts. On the 
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contrary the opposite has been the effect far 
too often. For example, the thousands of 
adults as well as children that needlessly lost 
their lives in the crusades of the 1ith-13th 
century in an effort to free the holy land 
from the Moslems; the many times during 
the frontier days when innocent men were 
hanged because justice had to be carried 
out—and men speaking in a logical way 
made it seem right. And should we so soon 
forget the shameful slaughter that took 
place during World War II because Adolf 
Hitler said, The end justifies the means for 
the survival of the state and the betterment 
of mankind.” 

The Kingdom of God goes forth borne by 
men whose reason controls their emotions. 
The Apostle Paul is a good example of one 
who reasoned a course of spiritual revival 
toward social change, rather than encourag- 
ing by his action, revolution and the pos- 
sible death of innocent men, women, and 
children. 

In times like these we must always ask 
several questions. Does the end justify the 
means? Will the means really accomplish 
the kind of goals we desire? What are the 
real motives in these freedom marches and 
in the men who share in them? Tragically 
enough, we see emerging on every hand thé 
shadow of a Messiah compulsion or the de- 
terminism of a dictator. The temptation 
has its appeal for every man regardless of 
who he is, what his religious expression, or 
color of skin. The sickness of today is not 
only missiles but misguided men, 

My conviction is this: The rights of men 
are found and expressed basically in the sal- 
vation of Christ Jesus and the progressive 
unfolding of that freedom in a society of 
spiritual dignity and good will. Every 
man’s worth then is measured in the fact 
that “for you, Christ died.” 

This briefly is the objective of the Chris- 
tian as I understand it. I am basically op- 
posed to pressure groups for the evidence is 
abundant in the past as well as present that 
they breed resentment and hatred. And the 
last condition can be worse than the first. 

I wish no bus or plane ticket to partici- 
pate in any march—anywhere, I am per- 
suaded that the advancement of the King- 
dom of God can best be served by other 
means. Lest we forget—'‘Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” 

Your pastor, 
CHARLES Nunn, Jr. 


User Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 
Mr, BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 


Speaker, the following editorial from the 
AOPA Pilot magazine of March 1965, has 


been called to my attention by Mr. Rich- 


ard F. Bidwell of Annandale, Va. I here- 
with commend this editorial to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the U.S. Con- 
gress: 
User CHARGES 

You are an identifiable recipient, receiving 
a service or privilege from the U.S. Govern- 
ment which provides special benefits above 
and beyond those which accrue to the public 
at large. According to the Bureau of the 
Budget, that is the description to be applied 
to you as an aircraft owner or pilot. Having 
placed that arbitrary label on you, the 
Bureau of the Budget (which is accountable 
only to the President) added this significant 
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language, in its Circular A-25 dated Septem- 
ber 23, 1959, to the heads of all Government 
agencies: “* A charge should be imposed 
to recover the full cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of rendering that service.” Note 
particularly the words “full cost.” 

This language is quoted from a document 
that may well prove to be one of the most 
significant bureaucratic edicts of this decade, 
for it establishes what is rapidly taking on 
the complexion of a whole new form of tax- 
ation. Circular A-25 is a five-page single- 
spaced document that has the effect of 
declaring vast numbers of American citizens 
to be members of minority groups, the privi- 
leged recipients of special benefits, with 
everything from a visit to the Smithsonian 
Institution to the fiying of a plane from 
Loco to Jolly, Tex., being declared arbitrarily 
to be a “special benefit.” 

Circular A-25 goes on at great length to 
show how the Government now can con- 
strue almost any citizen not actually on re- 
lief to be receiving some benefit or service 
above and beyond the public interest. The 
farmer, for example, should be ripe picking, 
according to this document. Applying this 
principle to the farm support program, for 
example, would make it a special benefit, 
hence the farmer apparently might be ex- 
pected to pay the full cost back to the Gov- 
ernment. And the farmer should be re- 
quired to pay a user charge for any technical 
assistance he gets from the Government. 

The national parks had nearly 95 million 
visitors in 1963, who accounted for $6,451,000 
in receipts to that Government agency. But 
the agency spent $132,610,000 more than it 
took in d that same year—and the 
policy now is to seek recovery of the full cost, 
because people who visit those parks also are 
considered to be receiving special benefits. 
This should price a national park out of ex- 
istance. 

Civil aviation, and particularly general 
aviation, faces one of the most serious prob- 
lems of all affected users. Only a compara- 
tive handful of Goevrnment officials realize 
that many of the FAA expenditures for 
what general aviation now is to be charged 
& yet unknown series of fees are of little 
or no use to general aviation. Toa very large 
extent, these expenditures have been under- 
taken arbitrarily by the PAA without refer- 
ence to those of us now being asked to pay 
for them. 


Many questions must be answered. Rob- 
ert Monroe raises one of the most basic ones, 
in his article in the February Pilot: are user 
charges constitutional? 

Is the airplane merely the plaything of a 
small group of beneficiaries, or is it a vital 
link in the country’s transportation” and 
communications system? Is it a special 
benefit for general aviation to have to com- 
ply with some of the most bizarre and op- 
pressive rules, regulations, and procedures 
imposed on any American citizens in any 
walk of life—then have to pay for them? 

The whole problem raises some philosophi- 
cal points as to the attitude of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment toward its constituents. Although 
civil aviation was long ago declared to be an 
overall system of transportation and com- 
munications in the public interest, the user- 
charge concept diffuses the term “public in- 
terest” to the point of bewilderment. For 
the purposes of the user-charge program, al- 
most everyone has been declared to be a 
member of a minority. People who fiy rep- 
resent only a small percentage of the total 
population. So do boatowners, citizens who 
visit national parks, people who deal with 
officers of the Customs, Immigration, and 
Public Health services; others who deal with 
the Government's prison and parole system, 
the Bureau of Mines, the Department of 
Agriculture, all of the many special bureaus 
of the Department of Commerce—and doz- 
ens of other examples throughout the Gov- 
ernment, 
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Thus, for purposes of this new concept of 
disguised taxation, everyone becomes a mem- 
ber of a minority. AOPA thinks this one of 
the most far-reaching and dangerous con- 
cepts in recent years. It is contrary to the 
fundamental principles of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, that the Government should only pro- 
vide facilities and services that are essential, 
and that the people cannot provide for them- 
selves. Now, however, the bureaucrats are 
in a situation where, in the interest of their 
own perpetuation; they have literally in- 
vented thousands of services and benefits 
that the taxpayers neither need nor have 
had a voice in, and now want to force these 
same people to pay the full cost of that folly. 

If, as the Government now contends, all 
these many minority groups must pay the 
full cost for their services and benefits, why 
is the Government dabbling In these many 
fields at all? If the user can pay the full 
cost, which presumably is no longer in the 
public interest, then why shouldn't the user 
be buying only those services he actually 
wants from private industry? Instead of 
being forced to foot the bill for a vast un- 
Tealistic FAA system, for example, why 
couldn't the various segments of civil avia- 
tion pay that “full cost” to, say, the tele- 
phone company for only those services they 
actually need? 

Conversely, if we in clyil aviation now are 
expected to pay the full cost for the FAA, 
then why should any other taxpayers pay 
anything for the support of that agency? 
At the present time, the FAA alone costs 
every individual taxpayer in the country 
about $12. 

The user charge is a complex and serious 
threat to general aviation. It will come in 
various forms: increased fuel taxes, and 
charges for virtually every type of certificate 
or other document you must get from the 
PAA. The actual bill has yet to be added up, 
but it's certain to be high. There is only 
one recourse: Congress—which represents the 
will of the people. 


Profiles in Manhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been many news stories recently in 
which people have completely ignored 
the plight of another person attacked by 
thugs. It has reached the point where 
we wonder what has happened to Amer- 
ica. Are we really so callous in our dis- 
regard of the well-being of others? 

A recent incident in Indianapolis 
demonstrated that there still are many 
Americans willing to come to the rescue 
of another in need. At this point I in- 
sert an editorial from the March 15 
issue of the Indianapolis Star. 

PRoYILes IN MANHOOD 

A mugger attacked a 22-year-old woman 
in the parking lot behind her apartment 
house on North Pennsylvania Street a few 
days ago and threatened to kill her if she 
did not give him money. It was night. They 
scuffied. She cried out. 

This caught the ear of a. construction 
worker relaxing in his apartment. He pulled 
on his shoes and hurried to the young 
woman's help. Then a salesman living in 
the same building drove up. The attacker 
released his victim and ran, with them in 
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pursuit, Later, with a detective's help, they 
caught a youthful suspect in an alley nearby. 
He was held for grand jury action. 

The two men may have saved the young 
woman's life. In the same neighborhood, 
several years ago, a retired schoolteacher 
was beaten fatally by a young thug, Neither 
man had to go to the young woman's aid. 
But something made them do it. 

The construction worker, L. H. (Irish) 
McClure, explained: “It made me mad when 
I looked out the window and saw the man 
knock her down. I’ve got a wife and I like 
for her to go to the parking lot without any 
trouble. * * This ‘none-of-my-business’ 
attitude that some people have isn't any good. 
If everybody would come to the help of others 
there would be fewer people getting heid up.” 
The salesman, Harry Gardiner, said that if 
his wife had been attacked, “I'd appreciate 
people helping her.” 

In a Philadelphia subway the same week- 
end, six grown men stood and watched as 
eight teenagers attacked a 16-year-old girl 
and dragged her, screaming and struggling, 
down the tracks. A seventh man acted—a 
23-year-old naval air reservist from Atlanta, 
Ga., on his way back to his base after visiting 
the city’s historical shrines. He hurried to 
help the girl. He was beaten savagely. He 
broke away, ran to the street and called toa 
policeman who brought reinforcements. The 
eight attackers were caught, 

These acts of gallantry are a bright con- 
trasts to the cowardly apathy of 38 residents 
of a middle-class New York neighborhood 
who watched but did not even call the police 
during a kmife-armed rapist’s 30-minute 
attack some months ago on a young woman 
which ended in her death. They contrast 
to the 22 who watched without trying to 
rescue a Dayton woman atop her car which 
plunged into a river and slowly sank; the 
crowd on a busy Bronx street blandly ignor- 
ing a rapist attacking a young secretary in 
broad daylight. 

Those who have seen action on the field 
of battle know that courage breeds courage, 
while fear breeds fear. ; 

May the personal courage of the two In- 
dianapolis men and the young Atlanta re- 
servist inspire others to act with gallantry 
when situations call for it and reverse a 
trend that has threatened to become a na- 
tional shame. They are the kind who can 
strike fear into the hearts of the punks 
and hoodlums who pollute so many American 
cities. At the same time, they give dignity 
and meaning to the word “man.” 


More on Poor Mail Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of the Members of this distin- 
guished body are well aware, I recently 
requested new congressional hearings in 
regard to the deterioration of mail sery- 
ice in the United States. I am most 
gratified to report that the chairman of 
the House Postal Operations Subcom- 
mittee, the honorable Mr. DULSKI, of 
New York, and the members of that sub- 
committee, have agreed to hold hearings 
on this matter sometime in the near 
future. 

Judging from the hundreds of com- 
plaints I have received from persons in 
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every part of the country our present 
postal service is not what it ought to be 
nor what it could be. -I firmly believe it 
is getting worse every day. 

If anyone doubts the condition of our 
mail service I would call his or her atten- 
tion to the following sample complaints 
that I have received from postal patrons. 
Iam sure many of my colleagues have 
received similar letters and agree with 
me that it is time some concrete action 
be taken to try and correct this de- 
plorable situation: 


, NEBRASKA, 
March 9, 1965. 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 

Washington, D.C. 


Your Honor: I saw your article in the 
World Herald. It is true, we receive pack- 
ages at our post office that have been muti- 
lated by the machines. I am glad you are 
informing the public what does it, 

I am eligible for retirement, but hate to 
retire because it will put a load on the other 
regular clerk. I hope you can force the Post 
Office Department to promote subclerks to 
regular clerks, as temporary clerks wouldn't 
get to work enough to know how to do the 
the work. 

The Post Office Department tries to make 
the public think they are saving money, but 
they (the people) would be amazed at the 
way money is wasted on other things. 

Yours truly, 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., 
March 12, 1965, 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, DO. _ 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I certainly agree with 
you thoroughly that the Post Office Depart- 
ment stinks. It should be sold back to 
Wells Fargo. 

When a letter is mailed, today, you have no 
idea when it is going to reach its destina- 
tion. 

Tours very truly. 
Rr 
DAINGERFIELD, TEX., 
March 10, 1965, 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In reading today’s article in the 
Longview (Tex.) Journal by Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., relative to the mall service today, I 
thought you might be interested in my views 
on the subject as I note you intend to probe 
the mailing system. 

Quoting the letter carrier's statement that 
the Post Office operation “stinks”, this is a 
very mild description as my personal opinion 
is that it is “rotten”, I have today received 
a package of yarn from Sears Roebuck, Dallas, 
120 miles away, postage cost 42 cents, It 
was well packed at Sears, heavily wrapped 
with paper and enclosed in a cardboard box. 
When the mailman delivered it, the package 
Was torn open and the yarn was exposed. 
I sent it back, and the assistant postmaster 
told me they had recelved a sack of mall 
from Dallas containing nine parcels and 
every one was damaged very badly. He 
thought the sack could have been caught in 
a conveyor. He was in the process of ship- 
ping it back (the packages). 

I have just sent my third saucepan back 
to the Mirro Co. in Manitowoc for replace- 
ment. Each time I have asked for a refund 
on my mailing charges and they have paid 
me 62 cents. 

I could go on but you probably know that 
first-class-letter service is the worst that it 
has been to my knowledge for 50 years. To- 
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day a letter from Pittsburgh to here takes an 
average of 5 days. Same from Binghamton, 
NY. 

Yours truly, 


Kansas Crrr. Mo., 
March 10, 1965. 
Congressman GUNNIVGHAM 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Sm: This is to congratulate you on 
your attack on the postal service. It has 
never been so bad. 

Respectfully yours, 


, New JERSEY, 

March 12, 1985. 
Congressman GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 

House Office Building. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN CUNNINGHAM: I no- 
ticed that you have said of the Post Office 
Department, “The service given today by our 
Post office stinks.” 

I heartily agree with you and only this 
past week I had an occasion to complain bit- 
terly of the service. For this reason I have 
decided to send on to you the evidence of 
extremely poor service to add to your other 


that it was received at the Red Bank Post 
Office at 7 a.m. on March 9. Red Bank is 


City Post Office which for some unknown 
reason kept it sitting there all that time. 
It would seem to me that there is no ex- 


N. TAZEWELL, Va. 
March 15, 1965. 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

CONGRESSMAN CUNNINGHAM: Although I 
live 2,000 miles from your district, I want to 
send you the attached editorial from the 
Bluefield Daily Telegraph, Bluefield, W. Va. 

I should like to say, more power to you in 
your demand for a onal investiga- 
tlon of the way that the mall is being han- 
Gled. From my own mail it is obvious that 
mall is getting abusive treatment and in 
many cases being torn open either acciden- 
tally or intentionally. 

I would like to offer a suggestion for what 
it is worth: 


around the country, under the guise of tem- 
Porary help, or trainees as postal clerks, to 
why mall is being crushed, broken 

Open or pryed open as the case may be. 
Best wishes 
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ATLANTA, GA., 
March 13, 1965. 
Hon, GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Subject: Postal System 

Drag Mr. CUNNINGHAM: I recently read in 
a newspaper column by Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
that you were initiating a thorough probe of 
the “poor and deteriorating mall service.” 

As I am a businessman and this.is a "sore" 
subject with me, I wish to acknowledge my 
appreciation for a man who is interested 
enough to investigate this inexcusable 
situation. 

The postal system has reached an alltime 
low, and it is time someone took a clear look 
at the situation and recommended something 
to correct it. 

Although I am not one of your constitu- 
ents, I feel your efforts deserve a few minutes 
of my time to write this letter of thanks. 

Yours very truly, 


— 


BRAZIL, IND, 
Congressman GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.O. 

Dear Sm: Fulton Lewis, Jr., writes of your 
efforts to establish a House investigating 
committee to investigate the low state of the 
postal service. 

I have written to both of my Senators 
about. the very things that Mr. Lewis enu- 
merates but they are not inclined to answer. 

I can only say that I have experienced the 
same things mentioned in his column and 
even more. 


—. 


Impeded Churchman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr, DERWINSKI Mr. Speaker, as 
the administration continues its propa- 
ganda to establish trade subsidies and 
even aid to Communist governments, it 
is practical for us to review the exact 
conditions they have and continue to ex- 
ist in the captive nations of Eastern 
Europe. 

The Chicago Tribune printed a most 
timely editorial Monday, March 15, de- 
scribing the imprisonment and denial of 
religious freedom through which Arch- 
bishop Beran of Czechoslovakia suffered. 

I would like to place this editorial in 
the Recorp with the wishful hope that 
it will be carefully read in the State 
Department: : 

s IMPEDED CHURCHMAN 

The Most Reverend Josef Beran, Roman 
Catholic primate of Ozechoslovakia and a 
cardinal designate, has arrived in Rome after 
spending more than 15 years under varying 
degrees of restraint by the Communist gov- 
ernment of his home country. He is not 
expected ever to Feturn to Czechoslovakia. 
His story provides an instructive instance of 
the contrasting values and practices of to- 
talitarian and free societies. 

In June 1949 Archbishop Beran was placed 
under house arrest. He was never brought 
to trial; in 1963, when his confinement was 
briefly eased enough to permit an Itallan 
reporter to interview him, the archb 
said, “They never justified anything—they 
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took me away, and that Is all,” However, in 
1951 a ruling party publication had said that 
Beran had deserved punishment because of 
“his negative stand toward the church laws,” 
and that “no state would permit a man hay- - 
ing a negative attitude toward the state ad- 
ministration” to fulfill so high a function 
as an archbishop’s. In Czechoslovakia, the 
Government requires a special oath of al- 
legiance from church officials it permits to 
function, and insists on haying a voice in 
church appointments, 

Archbishop Beran, now 77 years old, can 
recall the happier years, before Czechoslo- 
vakia had been subjugated by either the 
Nazis or the Communists, when giving su- 
preme loyalty to God and church did not 
commit a man to a collision course with 
totalitarian government. 

It is hard for us Americans, with a gov- 
ernment that does not try to dictate to 
churches and with churches that depend on 
voluntary support by their members rather 
than on government taxes, to understand 
how horribly tangled church-state relation- 
ships become in totalitarian states. An in- 
dependence of political dictation that is 
taken for granted in the United States can 
in Czechoslovakia condemn a man to inde- 
terminate imprisonment or exile. 

The Christian in America knows pressures 
and temptations that tend to move him out 


undervalued—blessings as a free people. 


Dr. Norbert Wiener—1894-1964 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 18, 1965, marks the first anni- 


Dr. Wiener was born in Columbia, Mo., 
in 1894. He completed the cycle of 
formal education from college freshman 
to Ph. D. when he was 18 years of age. 
He was a member of the faculty of the 
department of mathematics at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for 42 


as well as in engineering. One of his 
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earliest contributions was the develop- 
ment of a mathematical theory of 
Brownian motion, a contribution which 
put the subject on a firm foundation and 
developed the notion of randomness. 
Soon after, he developed the theory of 
generalized harmonic analysis which 
has had decisive influence in the fields 
of communications and control. 

Many of Dr. Wiener’s discoveries in 
pure mathematics have had application 
to diverse subjects such as the scattering 
of electromagnetic waves, atomic fission, 
radiative equilibrium of the stars, and 
prediction theory. It was as a conse- 
quence of his theory of prediction that 
he developed the comprehensive notion 
of cybernetics. 

On January 14, 1964, in ceremonies at 
the White House, President Johnson pre- 
sented the National Medal of Science to 
Dr. Wiener. The Presidential citation 
reads “For marvelously versatile con- 
tributions, profoundly original, ranging 
within pure and applied mathematics, 
and penetrating boldly into the engi- 
neering and biological sciences.” 

Last week Dr. Wiener was further 
honored at the 16th annual Na- 
tional Book Award ceremonies for his 
book “God and Golem, Incorporated” 
for science, philosophy, and religion. 
Mrs. Wiener accepted the posthumous 
prize for her late husband. 

It is a distinct honor for me to re- 
mind my colleagues of this man’s great 
contribution to society. His genius will 
long be remembered. 


The Value of Education in the Eldercare 
Versus Medicare Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OP IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last several weeks the American Medical 
Association, seeking to gain public sup- 
port for the eldercare bill, has spent a 
good deal of money on what the AMA 
calls a “national educational program.” 

Iowa has not been excluded from this 
program. Many newspapers in my home 
State have carried advertisements ex- 
plaining, in somewhat limited detail, the 
provisions of the eldercare and the ad- 
ministration-sponsored medicare bills. 

These advertisements, as one might 
expect, state that the eldercare bill is 
far superior to the medicare bill. The 


ngressman, register his sup- 
port for the eldercare proposal. 

Since I believe in the value of educa- 
tion, I have been mailing out two items 
in response to the coupons. 

One item is a reprint from the March 1, 
1965, issue of Modern Medicine maga- 
zine, which offers a factual, objective 
comparison of the eldercare and medi- 
care bills. This comparison, which may 
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be of interest to some of my fellow Mem- 
bers, can be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 9, on pages 4391-4392. 

The other item is a copy of a letter I 
wrote, outlining some of the features I 
feel are important in connection with 
medical care to the aged legislation. 

I am happy to report that my faith in 
the value of education has, in part at 
least, been vindicated with the arrival 
yesterday of a letter from a constituent, 
which I hereby include: 

Marcu 14, 1965. 
Hon, Bert BANDSTRA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you very much for your 
enlightening comparison of medicare versus 
eldercare. There is much more to this than 
the average public citizen realizes. 

Since we do seem to need something done, 
I am 100 percent in agreement with the 
three points covered in your letter. 

Please disregard that AMA coupon I signed 
and sent to you and register me as for 


medicare. 

I am definitely against deficit spending 
whenever it can be avoided. I am definitely 
for every American citizen paying his own 
way as nearly as possible. I am not much 
worried about our social security setup. I 
believe it can and will always be self-sup- 
porting, which is good. 

Maybe it would be good if medicare had a 
“crash advertising“ campaign to combat this 
eldercare “crash campaign.” 

Yours truly, 
Rex H. Ryan, 

BLOOMFIELD, Iowa. 


Risking and Winning: The Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
applaud the efforts of our President to 
stop the advance of the Vietcong in Viet- 
nam. The question of whether or not 
our commitment in southeast Asia is 
worth it is best answered by a look at 
the record. 

Roscoe Drummond recounts that rec- 
ord for us in the following column from 
the February 21, 1965, edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

RISKING AND WINNING: THE RECORD 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—Was President Johnson giv- 
ing the Nation a meaningless pep talk or 
was he drawing on his deep instinct of what 
the American people really believe and will 
do in the showdown, when he made this 
statement in a Lincoln Day address almost 
as brief as the one at Gettysburg: 

“No other people in no other time has had 
s0 great an opportunity to work and risk for 
the peace and the freedom of all mankind. 

“It is not a burden, it is a privilege to be 
able to give so much for what we really 
believe in.” 


While some Democratic Senators are wring- 
ing their hands over the news from Vietnam, 
Mr. Johnson appears to be calling for fear- 
lessness and fortitude on the ground that 
the risk is worth it. 

Because there are grave uncertainties—as 
there were grave uncertainties when Winston 
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Churchill took over the losing battle against 
the Nazis—it is not an easy choice. But 
I suspect the American people will choose the 
leadership of the President, if he gives it 
boldly, not the scuttle-and-run counsel of 
the timid. 

Is a decision to win the war in Vietnam 
worth the risk and the sacrifice? That is the 
question—and a fair question. I think the 
answer will become clearer if we look at how 
far we have come and how much we have 
risked and won since the Communists began 
their effort to pick up every undefended 
piece of real estate. 

Here is the record: 

President Truman faced Stalin down in 
Iran and forced him to withdraw Soviet 
troops. 

The United States saved Greece from being 
dragged behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Marshall plan rescued the entire con- 
tinent of Western Europe from the over- 
hanging threat of communism. 

The United States-British airlift prevented 
West Berlin from the Soviet effort to starve 
its 2% million people into submission. 

The United States defeated the armed 
Communist aggression in Korea. 

President Kennedy struck from the hands 
of Nikita Khrushchev the instrument of 
nuclear blackmail in Cuba. 

Tam not suggesting that all is well in this 
turbulent world. It isn't. But everything 
has not gone wrong by any means. We tend 
to forget how much has gone right. This is 
a tremendous record of risking and winning. 
It has a direct bearing on the stake we have 
in preventing the Communists from unhing- 
ing the Vietnamese gate to all southeast 
Asia. 

What does it mean? 

It means that the free world has defeated 
every form of Communist aggression—mill- 
tary, economic, political, and nuclear—except 
one. 

Tt means that in Vietnam the United States 
may well be dealing with the last means of 
aggression which the Communists have open 
to them. I refer to on by guerilla 
warfare and subversion across an open fron- 
tier. 

In Vietnam the free world may well be 
confronting the ultimate test and last instru- 
ment of Communist agression. Some will 
say that it comes in a bad place for us and 
under the most adverse circumstances, The 
Communists do not choose to attack where 
it is easy to defend. 

Some will say that it is better to let South 
Vietnam go to the Communists and wait for 
a better time and a better place to make the 
stand. Churchill said: “One cannot expect 
security by throwing small nations to the 
wolves.” 

Will there ever be a better place? Next 
time—and there will be a next time—the 
Communist aggressor wiil be stronger and the 
circumstances more adverse. 

This is why President Johnson is not talk- 
ing about giving up. 


Colgate Shows the Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEw HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, Còl- 
gate University, from which I graduated 
and at which I also enjoy the honor of 
serving as a trustee, recently completed 
an important experiment. This was to 
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test what would happen if students were 
freed from prescribed curriculums for a 
period of time and left free to determine 
and follow their own investigations. The 
results are described in the following 
editorial from the Pawtucket, R.I., Times, 
I commend this interesting and compli- 
mentary commentary to my colleagues: 
[From the Pawtucket (R.I.) Times, Feb. 22, 
1965] 
Cotgarx TuS a “Do as You WILL” PLAN 

Does the average 4-year college course 
hamstring the student, and stifie his initia- 
tive by prescribing just what he is to do each 
hour of the day? Colgate University in 
Hamilton, N.Y., has just completed a "special 
Studies" experiment under which every one 
of its 1,389 students, freshmen through 
seniors, was put on his own and told to do 
anything he wanted to do. It lasted a full 
Month. These independent-study projects 
ranged from studying Black Muslims and 
Florida web-weaving spiders. to tutoring 
dropouts, anal race relations, and in 
learning about nuclear medicine in Belleyue 
Hospital in New York. 

One junior chopped down a huge elm tree, 
dragged it to the campus and fashioned his 
first wood sculpture. 

As might be expected, not every student 
benefited by the venture, but faculty mem- 
bers termed it a general success. Many stu- 
dents toiled into the early morning hours 
and some worked weekends. One sophomore 
spent the time with extensive interviews 
With chemistry professors and chemistry 
majors, and said that as a result he dispelled 
previous doubts as to whether to make & 
Career in — 

No Uberal arts college would ever revert 
to an excessively selective system, such as 
Harvard offered during the presidency of 
Charles W. Eliot. But 4 weeks out of a 
college year is a relatively brief period, pro- 
vided the results derived are worthwhile. 
The Colgate innovation has much to com- 
mend itself, and if in ensuing years the good 
is found to outweigh the unfavorable, the 
“special studies” idea might well be emu- 
lated. After all, the day will come after 
graduation when students will be thrown on 
their own to make independent decisions, A 
“Colgate” experience may be excellent prep- 
aration. 


Have We Lost Our Pride? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
following column from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer has aroused much favorable 
comment from readers and gives rise to 
the wish that there were a few Philip 
Porters giving orders in the executive 
branch of the Government. I commend 
his excellent remarks to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

Have We Lost Our PRIDE? 
(By Philip W. Porter) 

What exactly to do in Vietnam is a real 
five-star toughie, and President Johnson 
needs the services of not only regular ad- 
visers, but seventh sons of seventh sons, com- 
Plete with crystal balls, I don’t blame him 
tor keeping a poker face and a closed mouth. 
And while he's sweating out his decisions, 


the ignorance and apathy of the ordinary 
Joe Blow will not help him. 
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But what has happened to Joe's capacity 
to get sore about calculated insults, syn- 
thetic riots, and deliberate destruction of 
American embassies and libraries all over the 
globe? Have we, softhanded, weak-spined 
children of the handout state, so completely 
lost our national pride that mobs of “stu- 
dents” can break windows, spit on the Amer- 
ican flag, burn up libraries, vilify the Pres- 
ident, and in every conceivable boorish way 
insult us without anybody resenting it and 
demanding something be done in retallation? 

Is there no national capacity for anger 
anymore? Or is it always directed at some- 
thing evil within our society instead of out- 
side it? Does our State Department invaria- 
bly content itself with a mild protest to the 
offending foreign office, and a request for 
money payment for property damage? 
What’s happened to our self-respect? 

I'm not saying we should immediately send 
out the Marines, or declare war at the break- 
ing of a window. I do say our Government 
should retaliate firmly at once against coun- 
tries where such senseless propagandist and 
obviously contrived hooliganism takes place, 
that Congressmen should demand action, 
and citizens should demand action of Con- 
gress and the State ent. 

These riots by “students” are turned on 
like a faucet by the international Commu- 
nist apparatus, the minute they resent and 
try to defeat some policy of our (such as the 
extension of bombing to North Vietnam). 
You can count on it as surely as death and 
taxes; students who haven't cracked a book 
in 10 years will suddenly emerge, complete 
with prepared signs, bricks, and paint and 
start parading and throwing things. Im- 
mediately after our latest show of strength 
in Vietnam, they turned on such contrived 
sabotage in Moscow, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Nairobi, Djakarta. (A coincidence?) 

Did we announce at once a suspension of 
foreign aid? (Well, in Indonesia, we finally 
said we were going to close the library, which 
was already partially destroyed.) Did we 
bounce some diplomats of the offending 
countries, living it up in the lush climate of 
Washington? Not so you could notice it. 

No wonder that Chinese Communists keep 
telling themselves the United States is a 
paper tiger, that De Gaulle plays games with 
our gold standard, that Nasser tells us to 
jump in the lake. We are so eager to be 
loved that we have forgotten how to com- 
mand respect. 

Such a flabby posture is ridiculous in a 
nation that has paid out billions of its citi- 
zens’ taxes to help other countries get on 
their feet, to defend those who don't want to 
pay for the cost of their own defense. The 
Quaker principle of nonresistance to insult 
may be admirable in a private citizen, but it 
doesn't work for nations. Have we lost our 
moxie, and are so intent on adding to our 
pleasure and improving our standard of liy- 
ing that we don't stand up for our citizens 


forties and fifties degenerated into a cynical 
shrug at calculated insults? 

The governments of other countries are 
responsible for these cooked-up riots. It's 
high time we got sore and show we resent it. 


Supreme Court Salaries 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H.R. 5374) relating 
to the salaries of the Chief Justice of the 
United States and of the Associate Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to deplore the defeat of legislation 
which would have provided salary in- 
creases for the Justices of the Supreme 
Court consonant with those granted all 
other Federal employees last year. This 
legislation was actually approved by this 
body last year. 

One of the cornerstones of our Amer- 
ican democracy is an independent and. 
impartial judiciary. The Supreme Court 
of the United States is the highest court 
in our judicial system, and it is a hal- 
lowed and respected institution. It 
should not. be subject to the shifting 
tides of politics. 

Although many of our colleagues as- 
sert that they want an independent judi- 
ciary, it is apparent from the debate that 
what they want is a judiciary that agrees 
with them. 

This was not the first time the Su- 
preme Court has been attacked by Mem- 
bers of Congress, and it undoubtedly 
will not be the last. But to attempt to 
punish the Court by denying its Justices 
a salary increase afforded all other Fed- 
eral employees not only is a petty, vin- 
dictive gesture, but an act which impairs 
the dignity of this House. 


Fox River, Highway of Yesterday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM . 


oF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp the excellent essay by 
Mary Sue DeLong, of Clinton, Wis., on 
“The Fox River, Highway of Yesterday.” 
Miss DeLong was honored by the Wiscon- 
sin State DAR for her study of the his- 
torical importance of this famous Wis- 
consin river. 

The essay follows: 

Fox River, HIGHWAY OF YESTERDAY 

Before roads and railroads, the rivers of 


things In the history of our State and coun- 
try, had their beginnings right here on the 
Fox River in central Wisconsin. 

Father Marquette and Joliet passed this 
very spot in 1673, on their voyage from Green 
Bay, that eventually lead to the discovery of 
the Mississippi River. About 3 miles 
from here, they were forced to ask help of 
friendly Indians, to guide them through 
the marshes and swamps, that form the 
headwaters of the Fox River near Portage. 

These many marshes and swamps that 
hindered Marquette and Joliet, were the very 
things that made the river so important to 
the Indians. To them, this was a wonderful 
hunting ground. The swamps provided them 
with wild rice and all kinds of birds and 
animals and, of course, fish from the river. 
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After the Revolutionary War, the United 
States received the territory from the British. 
A very good fur trading business was estab- 
Ushed with the Wisconsin Indians. Forts 
were built at Green Bay and Prairie du Chein. 
The distance between these two forts was too 
great, to have good control over the Indians, 
so another fort was needed, The place was 
found at Portage, high on a hill overlooking 
the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. 

In 1828, Fort Winnebago was built. One 
of the young officers who helped with the 
construction was Jefferson Davis, who was 
later made President of the Confederacy. 
This garrison was needed to protect the fur 
traders and early settlers from Indian attack. 
I have walked through the buildings that re- 
main at the fort, and although they are 
crude compared to today, they must have 
been very comfortable, so long ago. 

A short distance away from the fort, a 
beautiful home was built in 1832, for the 
Indian agent and his wife. Lumber for the 
house came down the Fox River from Green 
Bay, and carpenters came all the way from 
St. Louis, to work on the house. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kinzie only lived in the house for 2 
years before they moved to Chicago. 

By 1845, the Indians had sold most of their 
lands near the river and had moved west, 
across the Mississippi River. The fort and 
Indian agency house were abandoned. 

Because of the 1½-mile portage that was 
needed, to get from the Fox to the Wisconsin 
River, only very small boats used the river. 
In 1651, a canal was dug, joining the two 
rivers at Portage. As the railroads expanded 
across the State, the canal was no longer 
needed, 

Only a short distance from my grand- 
father’s cabin, is a farm where the great 
naturalist, John Muir, lived as a boy, It is 
located high above the Fox River, and is one 
of the prettiest spots in our State. It is such 
a pretty spot, it is no wonder John Muir grew 
up to love nature. 

In such a small area of our great State, it 
hardly seems possible that all of these great 
events and famous people could have been 
so closely associated with the Fox River. 


New York State Legislature Calls for Fed- 
eral Action To Preserve Beauty of 
Niagara Falls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I view with growing concern the 
steadily deteriorating condition of Amer- 
ica’s most beautiful scenic wonder—the 
American Falls at Niagara, Newspapers 
throughout the country have carried edi- 
torials describing the disaster that 
threatens our American Falls. It is reas- 
suring indeed that the people of this Na- 
tion are intensely interested in preserv- 
1 the grandeur and the majesty of the 

On February 25, in an effort to initlate 
action on the urgently needed remedial 
works on the American Falls, I requested 
Secretary of State Rusk to take the mat- 
ter up with the appropriate Canadian 
officials, with a view toward having our 
two Governments refer the problem to 
the International Joint Commission for 
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study and recommendations as to the 
works required and the costs involved. 

On March 17, I was informed by the 
Department of State that it would initi- 
ate consultation with other interested 
agencies of the Federal Government 
which would be involved in a proposed 
International Joint Commission study of 
my proposal for remedial works on the 
American Falls. 

I was further advised by the Depart- 
ment of State that my proposals had al- 
ready been brought “to the attention of 
the Canadian Department of External 
Affairs.” 

I fully expect that the results of any 
study conducted by the. International 
Joint Commission will warrant the intro- 
duction of legislation to authorize the 
U.S, Army Corps of Engineers to under- 
take this project. 

Recently, the Legislature of the State 
of New York joined in this worthy en- 
deavor. In a concurrent resolution the 
legislature called upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take appropriate action to 
preserve the beauty of the American 
Falls. I wish to take this opportunity 
to personally commend the members of 
the New York State Legislature for their 
united and farsighted effort in this re- 
gard. I feel certain that the many Mem- 
bers of this House whose constituents 
have enjoyed the magnificent splendor 
of the falls will want to support this pro- 
Posed action. 

The text of the concurrent resolution 
follows: 

New York SENATE RESOLUTION 91 
Concurrent resolution of the Senate and As- 
sembly of the State of New York, request- 
ing the Federal Government to initiate and 
effectuate studies and measures to restore 
and preserve the scenic beauty of the 

American Falls of the Niagara River 

Whereas the American Falls at Niagara 
stands as an integral part of a majestic phe- 
nomenon which is one of the natural wonders 
of the world; and 

Whereas the gradual erosion of the cliff of 
the American Falls has, in recent years, re- 
sulted in rock slides which have produced 
& mounting pile of rocky debris reaching half- 
way up the cataract, and has partially de- 
stroyed the scenic beauty of the 182-foot 
high American Falls; and 

Whereas the continued destruction of the 
grandeur of the American Falls may seri- 
ously deprive New York State and this Nation 
of one of its preeminent attractions for both 
residents and visitors to this State; and 

Whereas the desirability of clearing away 
this debris and of taking appropriate meas- 
ures to arrest the further erosion of the cliff 
of the American Falls is a matter of deep 
concern to the people and the legislature of 
this State; and 

Whereas remedial measures have proven 
successful in and guaranteeing 
the beauty of the Horseshoe Falls at Niagara 
Falls; and 

Whereas the national administration has 
urged the Federal Congress to enact meas- 
ures to preserve this Nation's natural attrac- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
since the Federal Government, jointly with 
Canada, has jurisdiction over the interna- 
tional waters of the Niagara River, the Fed- 
eral Congress and appropriate officers of the 
Federal Government are respectfully urged 
to initiate, and to follow up with such action 
as may be indicated thereby, relevant studies 
aimed at keeping the American Falls from 
becoming a series of rapids and to stabilize 
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the cataract in its approximate present loca- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States and to the Representa- 
tives of the State of New York in the Federal 
Congress, as well as to the chairman of the 
U.S. section of the International Joint Com- 
mission. 

By order of the senate, 

GEORGE H. Van LENGEN, 
Secretary. 


The Whirl of Bureaucracy’s Wonderful 
Wheels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the Concord Monitor, Concord, 
N.H., recently described what happened 
to a friend who started out with the best 
of intentions to save his country a little 
money. The following editorial describes 
with whimsy and wit what happens 
when an ordinary citizen gets caught in 
me wonderful wheels of the bureaucratic 
whirl: 


Cunn THOSE Do-Gooper IMPULSES 


A friend ordered two pamphlets from the 
U.S. Government Printing Office. Together, 
they cost 85 cents. Our friend enclosed a 
dollar bill, with instructions that the balance 
of 15 cents be applied to balancing the Fed- 
eral budget. 

After a lapse of time the pamphlets were 
received. But with them came our friend's 
original letter, now tattooed with the 
hieroglyphics of no less than half a dozen 
rubber stamps. Enclosed was a kraft enve- 
lope, with a printed message thereon which 
began: “This envelope contains your re- 
fund.” 

Inside were three coupons, each bearing the 
date 1965, and a serial number. Each read: 
“This coupon will be received in leu of 5 
cents in exchange for public documents, only 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office.” 

Our friend, who had hoped he could help 
reduce the national debt by 15 cents, had 
by this time begun to lose patience. Before 
he went berserk, however, he read some 
smaller print on the 5½ by 9-inch kraft 
paper envelope which contained the three 
tiny coupons. This was the message he got: 

“Because of the cost of writing Govern- 
ment checks for small sums, it is the policy 
of this Office to make all refunds of less than 
$1 in the form of special coupons having 
a face value of 5 cents each, which may be 
used as the equivalent of cash in making 
future purchases of publications sold by the 
Division of Public Documents. These cou- 
pons are good until used, and have been 
found highly satisfactory by thousands of 
users of Government publications each year- 
However, if you do not anticipate purchas- 
ing publications in the future, these coupons 
will be promptly redeemed upon request.” 

We visited our friend at the State hos- 
pital the other day. He was beginning to re- 
cover from the incoherency and violence 
which had led to his commitment. His wife 
had consulted the family doctor when he 
came home and started breaking up the liv- 
ing room furniture. At first he had been 
confined to a padded cell at the hospital, 
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but was now in a private room under heavy 
sedation. We were the first visitor permitted 
to call upon him. (There were sheets upon 
the bed.) 

Our friend was simpering. Between sobs 
he protested his innocence. “ I only wanted 
to help reduce the national debt.“ he mut- 
tered. “All I accomplished was multiplica- 
tion of bureaucratic waste. My letter 
bounced around 10 days, between at least six 
employees, according to the stamped dates 
and comments upon it, and it will cost more 
than the coupons are worth to redeem them.” 

We tried to console our friend, without 
success, until we recalled President Kennedy’s 
inaugural address, and its admonition: “Ask 
not what your country can do for you; ask 
what you can do for your country.” 

That's it,“ our friend shouted, his eyes 
drying and almost a smile spreading over 
his face. “I'll never again ask the Govern- 
ment to do anything for me—not even to 
sell me a pamphlet. Then it won't need any 
help because“ there won't be any national 
debt.” 

An attendant indicated our time was up 
and we bade our friend farewell. “Boy, is 
he nuts,” the attendant said as we walked 
down the corridor together. “Who does he 
think is going to pay for his care and treat- 
ment while he's here?” 


Sleeping Bear Dunes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter from the 
Michigan Department of Conservation 
signed by its director, Dr. Ralph A. Mac- 
Mullan, and an official endorsement of 
legislation to establish Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore, S. 936, spon- 
sored by the Honorable PHILIP Harr. 

The documents follow: 

MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT 
OF CONSERVATION, 
Lansing, Mich., March 12, 1965. 
Hon. Joun D. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Enclosed is 
& copy of a statement on the proposed Sleep- 
ing Bear Dunes National Lakeshore which I 
am sure will be of interest to you. Our 
commission approved this statement on 
March 12, 1965. 

Copies are being sent to other members of 
the Michigan congressional delegation. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH A. MACMULLAN, 
Director. 


— 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATION COMMISSION STATE- 
MENT CONCERNING THE SLEEPING BEAR 
Dunes NATIONAL ‘LAKESHORE, MARCH 12, 
1965 
This commission endorses US. Senate bill 

936 to establish the Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 

tional Lakeshore and urges that Congress 

pass it during this session. 

This bill has evolved over a period of sev- 
eral years, during which its sponsors have 
Made many modifications and 
to improve its acceptability to State and local 
interests. We believe that Senate bill 936 is 
acceptable and therefore deserves the sup- 
Port of this commission and the people of 
Michigan. 
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In this firm endorsement we are 
mindful of at least two sections of the bill 
which we feel should have corrective amend- 
ments: k 

1. The bili does not provide for payment in 
lieu of taxes to school districts in the area to 
be incorporated into the lakeshore. The 
districts concerned have heavy bonded in- 
debtedness and could well be in serious fin- 
ancial difficulty through loss of tax base as 
lands are purchased for the lakeshore. 

2. The condemnation procedures still ap- 
pear to leave open the possibility that an in- 
dividual landowner could suffer loss and 
hardship. 

We single these two points out for the at- 

tention of Congress and express our con- 
fidence that it will make any amendments 
necessary to protect the legitimate rights and 
interests of the citizens in the lakeshore 
area. 
We have heard suggestions that preserva- 
tion of the Sleeping Bear Dunes area for 
public use should be a State rather than a 
Federal project. While we have every con- 
fidence in the ability of the department of 
conservation staff to plan and develop such 
a project, we must view the situation realis- 
tically. At the February meeting of this 
commission, the department's parks and rec- 
reation section presented a long-range pro- 
gram statement calling for the expenditure 
of $133 million during the next 10 years to 
meet State-level park and recreation needs 
by 1975. Even with the help of Federal Land 
and Water Conservation Act grants, it will be 
a real challenge for the State to finance this 
program. Money for additional expenditures 
of the magnitude needed to acquire and de- 
velop the Sleeping Bear Dunes as a State re- 
creation area simply does not seem to be in 
sight. 

Furthermore, we agree with those who have 
pointed out that a Sleeping Bear Dunes Lake- 
shore will be a significantly greater tourist at- 
traction as a Federal installation, rather then 
as a State facility. Michigan presently has 
only one national park, Isle Royale, which by 
its nature and location is limited as a tourist 
magnet. Creation of a large, easily accessible 
national recreation area in Michigan will do 
much to enhance its image as a vacation 
State. 4 


A Case for Antitrust Overhaul 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


or MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, 75 years 
ago Congress passed our basic antitrust 
law, the Sherman Act. A confusing 
patchwork of additions and amendments 
has followed, some of which may now be 
aimed more at destroying market free- 
dom than promoting it. It has been my 
feeling for some time that a thorough 
study of the operation and effect of exist- 
ing antitrust statutes upon competition, 
price levels, employment, profits, produc- 
tion, consumption, and the capability of 
the economy to best sustain the Nation 
at home and abroad, is urgently needed. 
For this reason I introduced a bill H.R. 
5303 in this Congress to establish a 
conference on the antitrust laws as a 
necessary first step in developing a con- 
sistent antitrust policy. 

Substantiating the need for a thorough 
study by such a conference is “A Case for 
Antitrust Overhaul” which appeared in 
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the March 15 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. I include the item here and 
suggest that my colleagues in the House 
will find it contains some very interesting 
subject matter: 

A CASE For ANTITRUST OVERHAUL 

When a Federal judge held last week that 
New York’s Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Co, had been formed by an Illegal merger, 
the decision obviously was disheartening to 
the officials and stockholders of that institu- 
tion, But it also ought to be educational 
for everybody. 

In the long, tangled history of antitrust 
laws and their enforcement, few cases have 
so illuminated the inconsistencies and out- 
right absurdities that so often infect this 
legal area. The court could hardly have 
built up a better argument for a thorough 
legislative overhaul if that had been what 
it set out to do. 

The case shows, for one thing, the need for 
clearer assignment of antitrust enforcement 
powers. With the powers now dispersed 
among often-overlapping Federal agencies, 
the agencies frequently disagree, catching 
confused businessmen in a crossfire. In this 
case, Manufacturers Trust Co. and Hanover 
Bank got the Federal Reserve Board to ap- 
prove their merger in 1961, only to have the 
Justice Department rush in with the suit 
that led, more than 3 years later, to last 
week's decision. 

Once the jurisdictional rights of Federal 
agencies were firmly established, there still 
would be a need for a better definition of 
the competition the laws should protect. As 
things stand now, it often seems that the aim 
is to ban all mergers between companies of 
any size, whatever the degree of competition 
between them and whatever the broad effect 
on competition within their industry. 

In the New York bank case, the merger 
was ruled illegal because there had been 
a little competition between the two institu- 
tions. There had been mighty little, since 
Manufacturers Trust hac been serving main- 
ly consumers and smaller businessmen, while 
Hanover concentrated chiefly on much 
larger customers, The banks, in other words, 
were far more complementary than com- 
petitive. 

Moreover, the main aim of the merger, 
it’s safe to say, was not to acquire a mono- 
poly.” The idea instead was to furnish much 
stiffer competition for the city's two larger 
banks, First National City and Chase Man- 
hattan, both of which had long dealt with 
a broad range of customers. 

Even if the merger had been aimed at 
monopoly, the experience of the past 3 
years surely has shown that the bank lacked 
the power to achieve it. Since the end of 
1961, the year of the merger, the assets of 
Manufacturers Hanover haye grown by only 
11 percent, with gains of around 
30 percent for each of its two bigger rivals. 
What happens in the real world, however, 


“often seems of no interest to antitrust en- 


forcement agencies. 

In the real world, the true monopoly power 
in banking, as in other tightly regulated in- 
dustries, is held by the governmental agen- 
cies which control or oversee almost every 
phase of operations. No matter how large a 
bank becomes, furthermore, it will con- 
tinue to face incessant competition from 
outside its industry—from insurance com- 
panies, savings and loan associations, finance 
companies, and other firms. 

Perhaps the most important point that 
should be made in an antitrust overhaul is 
a reaffirmation of the original purpose of 
the laws: To serve the public’s interest. 
Ironically, the New York court agreed that 
the Manufacturers-Hanover merger bene- 
fited the public, but it went on to say that, 
under current law, that simply doesn’t mat- 
ter. 

All that mattered in this case, as in so 
many others, was that the total number of 
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banks had been reduced by one. Beyond 
that, the court saw no reason to go, “no mat- 
ter how beneficent” the merger may have 
been. The Justice Department similarly 
shows no interest in what happens to the 
merger’s public benefits when it dismembers 
a $7 billion institution, a task which it seems 
to think is as simple as splitting up a small 
bank in Kentucky. 

Not every merger proposal is a good idea, 
either from the standpoint of the public or 
the companies involved. For that reason 
and others, the Nation must have a sound 
system of antitrust law, sensibly enforced. 
But, as the New York court makes abun- 
dantly plain, the system should be antitrust, 
not antibusiness and antipublic. 


Iowa Newspapers Comment on the Strug- 
gle for Voting Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, few 
events have so aroused the moral con- 
science of this Nation as the struggle 
for voting rights legislation. It is indeed 
tragic that violence, and even murder, 
have been employed against those seek- 
ing to insure that all qualified American 
citizens may exercise their constitutional 
right of suffrage. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of my fellow Members an editorial from 
the March 15, 1965, issue of the Creston 
News Advertiser of Creston, Iowa. It 
offers a fine tribute to the Reverend 
James Reeb, whose death shocked the 
country. 

I sincerely hope, as the Congress acts 
on voting rights legislation, that modera- 
tion and restraint will prevail, and that 
further violence can be avoided. 

On this point, I would also like to call 
attention to an editorial from the 
Record-Herald and Indianola Tribune of 
Indianola, Iowa. The editorial, from the 
March 15, 1965, issue, points out how 
emotional the yoting rights struggle has 
become. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 


hereby include these editorials: 
[From the Creston (Iowa) News Advertiser, 
Mar. 15, 1965] 
REVEREND REEB BREAKS BALLOT LINE 

It is a tragic commentary on things—but 
it does appear that the major breakthrough 
in the Selma, Ala., Negro vote registration 
effort came with the fatal beating of Rev. 
James Reeb. Reeb was a white minister 
from Boston, Mass., who came south to assist 
in the vote registration effort. 

‘Things had been more or less at a stand- 
still. Selma officials were circumventing the 
Negro attempts at registration. It was slow 
going. And the general public was only mod- 
erately interested. Negro marches and 
demonstrations had become rather common- 
place things, perhaps. 

Then came the night of terror and Rever- 
end Mr. Reeb was viciously beaten. He died 
a few days later. Public apathy evaporated. 

What had been considered a rather routine 
thing became a cause for national concern 
and shame. 
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A man killed trying to help a neighbor 
register to vote in the United States of 
America, 

All reservations about mass demonstra- 
tions, continuous demonstrations, about 
getting in such a hurry on this race thing, 
etc., went out the window. Speedup of the 
registration may have had some bearing. 
But the really important thing was to make 
clear once and for all that all American citi- 
zens are entitled to the right to vote, without 
any ifs and ands. 

And this weekend Governor Wallace, the 
Alabama Governor who has been battling 
this Federal interference business,“ as he 
calls it, announced that if the courts ruled 
the Negroes could march, he would not inter- 
vene. 

Governor Wallace hed heard the public 
outcry against what had happened that night 
in Selma. 

Thus Rev. James Reeb, a martyr to 
freemen, in tragic death writes a chapter 
that has taken 100 years to achieve—the right 
of Negroes to be free and equal in all parts 
of the United States at the ballot box. 
From the Record-Herald and Indianola 

(Ind.) Tribune, Mar. 15, 1965] 

Can ExrreMe VIOLENCE Br. AVOIDED? 

(By Earl Godwin) 

It is now apparent that a complete break- 
down of law and order in a large area of the 
South is a distinct possibility. Until very 
recently, most persons did not believe this 
could ever happen except in isolated local 
situations. If the tragic events of Selma, 
Ala., are allowed to continue to grow and 
compound, and if similar events happen else- 
where in the South, we can expect violent 
Negro reaction, 

Our country has been most fortunate that 
the most respected Negro leaders have been 
persons like Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., who 
favor peaceful methods of attaining their 
goal of equal rights. Even these nonviolent 
demonstrations have not always been with- 
out problems. There is now evidence that a 
large segment of the Negro population, espe- 
clally the younger „ are dissatisfied 
with the speed of progress of their struggle. 
They favor more violent action. 

Consider the situation we would be facing 
today if leaders like Malcolm X had com- 
manded the following of Dr. King. Unless 
the Negro sees more progress toward free- 
dom and equality as the white man enjoys 
them, he is able to turn away from leaders 
like Dr. King and toward those who have 
picked up the hate chant of the late Malcolm 
X. This would be a sad turn of events for 
our country, 


Organization for Rehabilitation Through 
T, 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
10, the Organization for Rehabilitation 
Through Training observed ORT day in 
honor of the work conducted by the or- 
ganization for Jews all over the world. 
In Massachusetts ORT day was cele- 
brated at the New England Life Hall in 
Boston under the sponsorship of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Region of Wom- 
en’s American ORT. 
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For the past 85 years, the organization 
has conducted vocational programs. At 
present there are 600 ORT vocational 
training installations in 22 countries of- 
fering practical and technological train- 
ing 


In addition to providing the traditional 
skills, ORT has recognized the growing 
need for training in specialized technical 
fields and even in the growing field of 
space technology. 

One of the most important tributes to 
the work of ORT is the continual growth 
of its membership. There are about 
100,000 US. members, of whom some 
60,000 are in the Women's American 
ORT. 

I congratulate this group on their good 
work and wish them every success in the 
years to come. 


Senator Fulbright on “Meet the Press” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Š - 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
in the Charleston, W. Va., Gazette of 
March 16, discussing the appearance last 
Sunday of Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
on the television program, “Meet the 
Press,” emphasizes the respect for 
knowledge and fine impartiality of judg- 
ment for which the Senator is well 
known in Congress, and I take this op- 
portunity to call it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

SENATOR FULBRIGHT STUBBORN, SMART 


How refreshing it is to listen to a man like 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
discuss delicate matters of foreign policy 
presently perplexing the Nation's leaders. 

Sunday evening on “Meet the Press“ we 
had the privilege—no better or more appro- 
priate word can describe the experience—of 
watching Senator FuLsRIOHT field questions 
from a news panel. 

“Whether one agrees or disagrees with the 
views of the Senator from Arkansas, one 
cannot help but be impressed by the tre- 
mendous amount of knowledge he possesses, 
the care with which he imparts this knowl- 
edge to an audience, the choice of words (he 
articulates beautifully), the conscious effort 
to see all sides of a problem, the stubborn, 
yet polite, refusal to be pushed into an opin- 
ion or an ill-considered statement, the re- 
sponsible restraint he exercises in espousing 
a particular proposal, advocating a specific 
policy, and advancing a line of argument. 

Earlier the same Sunday we had watched 
Goy. George Wallace of Alabama rant and 
rave for the benefit of the camera. 

Although the two men spoke primarily 
on unrelated subjects, the difference in ap- 
proach, in disposition, and in presentation 
couldn't help but be noted by those listen- 
ing to both. It was light versus shadow. 
enlightenment over ignorance, culture 
against barbarism, caution opposed to reck- 
lessness, and calm versus bluster. 

Thank you, Senator FULDRIGHT, for a de- 
lightful, informative 20 minutes, unfortu- 
nately abbreviated from the usual half hour 
on the station we were watching by the 
necessity of showing the finish of some golf 
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tournament. It's a shame the latter had to 
preempt the wisdom of a dedicated, thought- 
ful public official. 


Emily Taft Douglas Speaks Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Emily Taft Douglas is the daughter of 
one of the world’s great sculptors and 
the wife of one of the alltime greats of 
the U.S. Senate. Herself a former Rep- 
resentative at Large from the State of 
Ilinois, she served with outstanding dis- 
tinction on the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the 79th Congress. 
By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the following 
article written by Mrs. Douglas for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance and 
appearing in today's Washington Star: 

SENATE WI Srraks OUT 
(By Emily Taft Douglas) 

EELMA, ALA —" What right have northern- 
ers,” ask many southerners, “to invade our 
towns and stir up the Negroes? If everyone 
Stayed home, minding his own business, 
there would be no cracked heads.” 

Since I was one of those who went to 
Selma, I know this is the local view. I 
marched with the others through the lines 
of husky, helmeted police who 2 days earlier 
had bludgeoned dozens of people. 

Some of the officers looked tempted to try 
our heads. One of them, pointing to Monsi- 
gnor Egan of Chicago, sald quite audibly, 
“Td like to sink my stick into his skull.” 

I watched the whites staring from their 
doorways and once I waved. A woman 
thumbed her nose for answer, 

Most of us were busy people with pleas- 
anter things to do than to go where we were 
not wanted. It was the events of the past 
Sunday which had brought us. This was the 
climax of a long campaign for Negro regis- 
tration. Although the 14th and 15th consti- 
tutional amendments, passed a century ago, 

racial discrimination in voting, 
thousands had been arrested for trying to 
take the first step. 

On March 7, 500 peaceful, unarmed, hymn- 
Singing Negroes assembled to petition for 
their rights. The police dispelled them with 
tear gas and with blows. Mounted police 
trampled on women and children, as the doc- 
tors who gave first aid have testified. There 
Were more than 80 casualties. 

To protest this brutality, thousands of 
Americans—the majority priests. and minis- 
ters—converged on Selma. 


LOCAL COURAGE 


It did not take much courage for outsiders 
to visit the city for a few days, although ons 
Minister paid with his life for the privilege. 
It took real courage to be a local participant. 
One white Lutheran minister spoke for the 
first time at the morning rally. Two white 
Women carried banners, saying, “White Ala- 
bamans Support Civil Rights for All.” They 
stayed behind to face the anger of their 
peers. So did the Negroes staying behind. 

Many had been gassed on Sunday and 
Some still wore bandages, but with steady 
courage they returned on Tuesday. In this 
area the beating of Negroes is seldom re- 
corded and no white man has ever been con- 
Victed for killing a Negro. 
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Some of us had visited police states and 
we felt again the same atmosphere charged 
with hate. Racism had been exalted to a 
way of life. Although this is the “Bible Belt,” 
the leaders had subverted their Christian 
faith, as well as American institutions, to 
deny brotherhood and the right to equal 
opportunity. 

The law enforcement officers, who even 
look like storm troopers, are used to thwart 
the basic national laws. For their own 
safety, most whites, like Germans under 
Hitler, will not admit the brutalities of their 
system, 

The tensions of Selma were so great that 
although we marched only a few blocks and 
the official confrontation was brief, we felt 
emotionally drained. Many of us were on 
our way home when we heard of the evening 
tragedy, the deadly attack on James Reeb 
and two colleagues, 

I had talked to Reeb a few hours earlier 
the young minister and father of four chil- 
dren. In his unassuming way he was the 
embodiment of active good will. The ran- 
dom act of hate which felled him was the 
natural fruit of Selma’s way of life. 


ALIEN PHILOSOPHY 


Looking back seems like looking at an- 
other country and almost in another age. 
The one thing which promised a better fu- 
ture were the faces of some young people. 
Northern youth—white as well as black— 
could learn from these purposefully disci- 
plined boys and girls who live with danger 
and indignities, but somehow keep sweet 
inside. 

In parting with a few outstanding leaders, 
I urged them to get a good education. They 
smiled wryly, and one of them replied, “but 
that is just what we can't get.“ 

I had no answer, but I know that our 
country needs their gifts as much as they 
need those rights which are denied them. 

So why did we go to Selma? Because we 
are citizens not only of the communities in 
which we live, but of the United States. 
That is our first loyalty and it is our busi- 
ness when any American town blots out 
human rights. 

The perpetrators of injustice debase them- 
selves along with their victims, Beyond that, 
in our cold war with the Communists, we 
are the champions of human rights and per- 
sonal dignity. 

Events like those of Selma betray our 
principles and deface the Image of America 
before the whole world. Just as the Nobel 
Prize Award to Dr. Martin Luther King 
showed the world’s respect for him and his 
nonviolent civil rights campaign, so the con- 
vergence of thousands in Selma showed na- 
tional concern for this movement and ab- 
horrence for the tactics used against it. 


Leftwing Extremists Guiding 
Demonstrations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama, Mr. Speak- 
er, any mention of Communist influence 
in the riots and mob action in Selma 
have been decried as rightwing extrem- 
ist propaganda, The records prove and 
the public statements of many of the 
leaders of the demonstrations and riots 
in Selma, in Harlem, in Rochester, and 
other places do have a close affinity with 
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Communist organizations and Commu- 
nist causes, but they have been excused 
from responsibility and have been called 
heroes even as late as last Monday eve- 
ning in this Chamber. 

Lest you believe that only a few south- 
ern Congressmen are concerned with the 
type of leadership of the demonstrations 
and who are now dictating the writing 
of the law you are told you must pass, 
I include a column by Rowland Evans 
and Robert Novak from this morning's 
edition of the Washington Post as a part 
of these remarks. 

Certainly there are none who would 
call these two columnists conservatives 
nor in any way connected with right- 
wing extremists, so I ask that you think 
carefully about what kind of a law we 
are told we must pass and what kind of 
people are forcing the President to de- 
mand such a law of the Congress of the 
United States. 

The Evans-Novak column follows: 

DANGER FROM THE LEFT 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


While successfully forcing an emergency 
voting rights bill, the Reverend Martin Luth- 
er King, Ir, surrendered valuable ground to 
leftist extremists in their drive for control 
of the civil rights movement. 

The sad truth is that Dr. King at times 
abdicated command of the Selma, Ala. 
demonstrations to John Lewis and James 
Foreman, the two hothead extremists who 
lead the Student. Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (usally called SNG). And there 
is no doubt whatever that SNCC is substan- 
tially infiltrated by beatnik leftwing revolu- 
tionaries and—worst of all—by Communists. 

This means the civil rights movement 
faces an agonizing internal crisis at the hour 
of its greatest triumph. Unless Dr. King 
breaks with the SNCC extremists, liberal 
whites may no longer follow his leadership, 
and even if he does, SNCC can create no end 
of trouble for the cause of Negro rights, 

That's because SNCC and its leaders aren't 
really interested in the right to vote or any 
attainable goal, but in demanding the unat- 
tainable as a means of provoking social 
turmoil. As revolutionaries, they aren't 
about to stop demonstrating and pitch into 
the hard task of actunlly registering voters, 

SNCO's tactics and the way Dr. King hns 
knuckled under to them were illustrated 
painfully in Selma on March 9. 

Acknowledging that the Federal courts 
have been the salvation of the civil rights 
movement, moderates wanted to obey a Fed- 
eral court ordered banning a march from 
Selma to Montgomery. So did Dr. King. 

But Foreman and Lewis handed the Nobel 
Peace Prize winner an ultimatum. Either 
Dr. King would lead the march or they would 
ignore him and lead It themselves, Rather 
than see leadership pulled from him, Dr, 
King capitulated—giving Gov. George Wal- 
lace an opening to brand the civil rights 
movement as contemptuous of the courts. 

Dr. King had capitulated 2 weeks earlier 
in permitting his nome to be used on a Feb- 
ruary 27 memorandum by the extremist 
leadership of the Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party (which is really an offshoot of 
SNCC). 

Implicitly referring to past civil rights leg- 
islation as “fraudulently ineffectual," the 
February 27 memorandum is a thinly dis- 
guised attack on moderate civil rights lead- 
ership of the kind provided by the NAACP 
and on the overall legislative approach to 
Negro rights. 

The tipoſf was the memorandum's demand 
for a voting rights bill “which will sey that 
Federal tion will occur in any com- 
munity, county, or State where the people 
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who are not free to register request it.“ 
Such a bill without any standard for Fed- 
eral intervention could not possibly be 
passed. 

This technique of seeking turmoil rather 
than progress also was found in SNCC's 
marching orders given its followers in Wash- 
ington last week—given by example when 
SNCC leaders lay down in the Selma streets. 

The order: Lay down.” 

‘They did so inside the White House. They 
did so on Pennsylvania Avenue, blocking 
traffic in front of the White House. They 
did so on Canitel Hill outside Speaker 
McCormack’s office, 

Actually, Dr. King earlier this year risked 
incurring the wrath of SNCC extremists dur- 
ing the fight to unseat the Mississippi con- 
gressional delegation. Dr. King supported 
the position of civil rights moderates in op- 
posing the unattainable demands that 
three members of the SNCC-backed Missis- 
ppl Freedom Party be arbitrarily seated in 
Congress. 

Moreover, there is a chance Dr. King may 
make a clearer break with SNCC. At this 
writing, civil rights moderates are hoping 
for a statement from him renouncing the 
extremist memorandum of February 27. 

Yet, Dr. King cannot be blamed in full 
for the extremists’ success in the civil rights 
movement. In a kind of reverse McCarthy- 
ism, moderate Negro leaders, white Liberals, 
and Government officials have feared to point 
out the degree of Communist infiltration. 
Their silence in the past may make it all the 
more difficult to expel extremists from the 
civil rights movement in the critical future. 


South Africa’s Selma Recalled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March: 18, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people have been shocked into a 
new sense of urgency about the Negro's 
quest for first-class citizenship by the 
brutal events in Selma, Ala. Iam proud 
of the way in which my fellow Americans 
have responded to this national shame. 
President Johnson’s speech to the Nation 
this week has provided a new consensus 
on the issue of voting rights for all citi- 
zens, black and white, and I feel sure 
that we Americans shall overcome” the 
blight of racism in our generation. 

It was nearly 5 years ago that South 
Africa experienced a “Selma” which re- 
sulted in the death of 298 black people 
who were peacefully assembled in 
Sharpesville, South Africa. 

The conscience of humanity cannot 
forget this horrible massacre, any more 
than we can forget what has been hap- 
pening in some of our Southern States 
where the Negro is denied the basic right 
of franchise. 

The problems of South Africa may 
seem several thousand miles away, but in 
the age of supersonic jets and rockets, 
they are only a few hours distant from 
us. The institutionalized racism of 
South Africa is a world problem, and we 
cannot afford to turn our faces away 
8 and act as though it does not 
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If the Government of South Africa 
persists in driving in a collision course 
with the aspirations of 235 million black 
Africans, sooner or later the American 
people will face the consequences of this 
blind and foolish policy. 

It is not for us in the Congress to 
tell South Africa what it must do. But 
it is our duty to let the Government of 
South Africa knows that its policies of- 
fend the conscience of the Western World 
and the United States of America, and 
we cannot and will not sit idly by and 
do nothing about them. 

Next week, Mr. Speaker, a group of 
distinguished citizens from all parts of 
the Nation will be in Washington attend- 
ing a conference on American responsi- 
bility in South Africa. The Right Rev- 
erend James A. Pike of Los Angeles, 
Calif., will be the conference chairman, 
which convenes Sunday night, March 21, 
at the Willard Hotel at 8p.m. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah, FRANK 
Moss, will speak on Tuesday, at the con- 
cluding session. I invite as many of my 
colleagues as may wish, to attend all or 
part of this conference. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the importance 
of this 3-day conference on U.S. policy 
toward South Africa, under unanimous 
consent, I include the conference call 
and the list of sponsoring organizations 
at this point in the Recorp: 

CALL To THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOUTH 

AFRICAN CRISIS AND AMERICAN ACTION 

Recognizing that South Africa's increasing 
repression of its voteless African majority 
could trigger an international conflict along 
racial lines, a growing number of American 
organizations and citizens desire to take 
effective action before it is too late. There- 
fore: 

To examine South African apartheid, its 
practice and psychology. 

To assess how we as Americans are 
strengthening the South African Govern- 
ment and its economy, thus helping to per- 
petuate racism. 

To work out feasible programs of action 
for ourscives and suggestions to our Govern- 
ment to strengthen forces for change inside 
South Africa. 

The sponsoring organizations are calling 
this conforence—the first national gathering 
in the United States convened specifically to 
face the issue of apartheid. We wish to as- 
sist South Africans to end racism there. We 
hope that with international help change 
can be initiated before there is mass blood- 
shed. The problem is: How. 

Sponsors of the conference believe: 

1, That we as Americans must share in re- 
sponsibility for meeting the crisis in South 
Africa; and 

2. That the U:S. Government must initiate 
& more vigorous policy in opposing apartheid. 

Alan Paton has said: “The Afrikaner na- 
tionalist * * * will change only when the 
pressure inside and outside the country be- 
come unendurable. * * * What he needs 
is a decisive order from the outside world. 

We call upon individuals and organiza- 
tions sharing these views to participate in 
this conference, and to join in explaining not 
only the “why” and the “what” of action 
against racism in South Africa, but also 
the difficult question: How?“ Let us help 
build this “decisive order from the outside 
world.” 

SPONSORS 

A.M.E. Church, A.M.E. Zion Church (For- 
eign Mission Department), Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, American Committee on 
Africa, American Jewish Congress, American 
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Society of African Culture, American Student 
Movement Against Apartheid, Americans for 
Democratic Action, Americans for Democrat- 
ic Action (Campus Division), Association of 
Artists for Freedom, Catholic Interracial 
Council, Collegiate Council for the U.N., 
Congress of Racial Equality, Episcopal 
Church (Divisior of Christian Citizenship), 
Friends Peace Committee. 

Industrial Union Department AFL-CIO, In- 
ternational Union of Electrical Workers, 
Methodist Church (Board of Christian Social 
Concerns), National Association for the Ad- 
vnncement of Colored People, National Cath- 
olle Conference for Interracial Justice, Na- 
tional Council of Churches (Commission on 
Religion and Race], National Federation of 
Catholic College Students, National Newman 
Club Federation, National Student Christian 
Federation, Negro American Labor Council. 

RWDSU (District 65), Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, Students for a 
Democratic Society, United Automobile 
Workers, United Church of Christ (Council 
for Christian Social Action, United Federa- 
tion of Teachers, United Presbyterian Church 
(Office of International Affairs and Commis- 
sion on Religion and Race), United States 
National Student Association, United States 
Youth Council, United World Federalists, 
Women's International League for Peace and 
Freedom, World University Service, YWCA 
(National Student YWCA). 


Profiles in Manhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 
Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, con- 
cerned citizens have been deeply dis- 


turbed during the past year by a series 
of incidents in which appeals for help 


‘from victims of criminals and from po- 


lice dealing with criminals have been 
ignored by spectators or passersby. 

President Johnson, in a recent mes- 
sage to Congress, emphasized one aspect 
of the national crime problem. The 
President declared that the starting 
point for dealing effectively with crime 
is the individual citizen, He said: 

Law enforcement cannot succeed without 
the sustained—and informed—interest of 
all citizens. 


Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, said it 
a little differently. He stated: 

That city is the best to live in, in which 
those who are not wronged, no less than 
those who are wronged, exert themselyes 
to punish the wrongdoers. 


In this connection, I place the editorial 
which appeared March 15, 1965, in the 
Indianapolis Star, in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

PROFILES IN MANHOOD 

A mugger attacked a 22-year-old woman 
in the parking lot behind her apartment 
house on North Pennsylvania Street a few 
days ago and threatened to kill her if she 
did not give him money. It was night. They 
scuffied. She cried out. 

This caught the ear of a construction 
worker relaxing in his apartment. He pulled 
on his shoes and hurried to the young 
woman's help. Then a salesman living in 
the same bullding drove up. The attacker 
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released his victim and ran, with them in 
pursuit. Later, with a detective’s help, they 
caught a youthful suspect in an alley nearby. 
He was held for grand jury action. 

The two men may have saved the young 
woman's lite. In the same neighborhood, 
several years ago, a retired school teacher was 
beaten fatally by a young thug. Neither man 
had to go the young woman's aid. But some- 
thing made them do it. 

The construction worker, L. H. (Irish) Mc- 
Clure, explained: “It made me mad when I 
looked out the window and saw the man 
knock her down. I've got a wife and T like 
for her to go to the parking lot without any 
trouble. This none-of-my-business attitude 
that some people have isn’t any good. If 
everybody would come to the help of others 
there would be fewer people getting held up.” 
The salesman, Harry Gardiner, said that if his 
wife had been attacked, “I'd appreciate peo- 
ple helping her.” 

In à Philadelphia subway the same week- 
end, six grown men stood and watched as 
eight teenagers attacked a 16-year-old girl 
and dragged her, screaming and struggling, 
down the tracks. A seventh man acted, a 23- 
year-old Naval Air Reservist from Atlanta, 
Ga.. on his way back to his base after visit- 
ing the city’s historical shrines. He hurried 
to help the girl. He was beaten savagely. He 
broke away, ran to the street and called to a 
Policeman who brought reinforcements. The 
eight attackers were caught. 

These acts of gallantry are a bright con- 
trast to the cowardly apathy of 38 residents 
of a middle class New York neighborhood who 
watched but did not even call the police dur- 
ing a knife-armed rapist’s 30-minute attack 
some months ago on a young woman which 
ended in her death. They contrast to the 22 
who watched without trying to rescue a Day- 
ton woman stop her car which plunged into 
a river and slowly sank, the crowd on a busy 
Bronx street blandly ignoring a rapist attack- 
ing a young secretary in broad daylight. 

Those who have seen action on the field of 
battle know that courage breeds courage, 
while fear breeds fear. 

May the personal courage of the two In- 
dianapolis men and the young Atlanta 
reservist inspire others to act with gallantry 
when situations call for it and reverse a trend 
that has threatened to become a national 
shame. They are the kind who can strike fear 
into the hearts of the punks and hoodlums 
who pollute so many American cities. At the 
same time, they give dignity and meaning to 
the word “man.” 


Strength in Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
America’s distinguished newspapers, the 
Arizona Republic, recently published an 
editorial of great significance. It ap- 
peared March 11 under the title 
“Strength in Union,” and it reviewed the 
relationship of the gathering crisis in 
international monetary affairs with a 
Proposal for free world federation made 
26 years ago by Clarence K. Streit of 
Washington, D.C. 

Here is the text of the editorial: 

From the Arizona Republic, Mar. 11, 1965] 
STRENGTH IN UNION 

Nearly 18 months ago, Clarence Streit, 

chief promoter of the idea of an Atlantic 
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Union, wrote a thoughtful and convincing 
paper on the economic advantages of fed- 
erating the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, and Western Europe into one power- 
ful union. 

The spur behind Mr. Streit's plan was the 
increasingly dangerous position of the Amer- 
ican dollar. Since this position has grown 
steadily worse, his arguments are even more 
valid today than in November 1963, when he 
published them in the magazine Freedom 
& Union. 

There is undoubtedly a parallel between 
the present world economic situation and the 
one prevailing in 1931, which led to the 
crash of the gold exchange standard and 
the British pound.” Although Mr. Streit 
concedes that the parallel is not exact, there 
are enough similarities to cause graye con- 
cern over a possible run on the dollar which 
would result in another great depression, 

The cause of this concern, of course, is 
the fact foreign governments and bankers 
now hold $27.4 billion in short-term Ameri- 
can credits redeemable in gold. The United 
States simply does not have sufficient gold 
(our present holdings are on the order of 
$15 billion) to redeem these credits if the 
foreign interests should suddenly decide to 
cash them in. The situation was eased by 
Congress last month, when It voted to lift 
the requirernent of 25 percent gold backing 
for Federal Reserve bank deposits, thus free- 
ing about $5 billion in American gold hold- 
ings for support of dollars held abroad. 
While some large holders of dollar credits, 
including Britain and West Germany, are not 
likely to demand gold, both France and Spain 
have cashed in sizable amounts of dollars 
recently and Swiss bankers could join the 
parade at any time. When a run starts, it's 
too late to do anything. 

Mr. Streit bases much of his case on the 
determination of President de Gaulle to make 
France a great nuclear power. He believes 
a federal union, in which the United States 
and France were partners, would give De 
Gaulle his proper share of nuclear control 
and make economic competition between the 
two powers less likely. 

At the heart of his argument, however, is 
the fact that American policy has failed to 
create a third force in the European Com- 
mon Market, an effort which he dubs “Op- 
eration Dumbbell.” The very concept is 
wrong, Mr. Streit believes, because it would 
set up two great competitive forces in what 
are now the NATO nations. The result 
would be a ruinous race between the Com- 
mon Market and the so-called Anglo-Saxon 
nations to shore up national economies by 

individual gold holdings. 

Tf all of these countries were in one fed- 
erated union, a community of nations called 
Atlantica, it would have “a common cur- 
rency, a common market, a common defense 
force, and a. common foreign policy.” The 
monetary result would be a gold holding so 
large that it would be invulnerable to foreign 
attack. 

Mr. Streit's concept of transforming NATO 
into a full-fledged federal Atlantic union is 
both vast and imaginative, but probably no 
more so today than was the union of 13 
struggling eastern seabord colonies into 
the United States of America some 175 years 
ago. In the quest for economic stability for 
the free world, a federal union deserves the 
studied attention of the statesmen in Wash- 
ington who have failed, by less spectacular 
methods, to strengthen the dollar in the face 
of what could be a disastrous foreign run. 


From the Freedom & Union] 
CLARENCE Srrerr’s RARE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
WORLD MONETARY DANGER 

Leon Fraser, when Alternate President of 
the World Bank in Basel, Switzerland, nomi- 
nated Clarence Streit forsthe 1932 Pulitzer 
Prize because of his reports in the New York 
Times on the international monetary crash 
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of 1931, which transformed the depression 
into the great depression. Mr. Fraser played 
a key role in the many private meetings of 
leading central bankers and others at the 
World Bank during that panicky summer, 
In nominating Streit for his coverage of 
these highly controversial events—which was 
often front-paged by the Times, Mr. Frazer 


wrote: 

“T have found that he has reported what 
I saw happen, with thorough accuracy, with- 
out bias, with terseness and fidelity. He 
then translates what he has discovered, just 
as it in truth was * *. In reporting inter- 
national news, no single attribute Is so vital 
as the power to see realities, to sift the facts 
from nationalistic propaganda * * * and then 
report the results in such a balanced way as 
not to stir up chauvinism, or misrepresent 
any party. Mr. Streit achieves these de- 
siderata.” 


Streit was the only correspondent of any 
newspaper in the world, in fact, who regu- 
larly covered not only monetary news 
through the world clearinghouse for it in 
Basel, but also world political; disarmament 
and economic affairs centered at the League 
of Nations in Geneya. He thus witnessed 
dally the intricate Intrerelations of the po- 
litical, military, economic and monetary 
arms of national sovereignty. In this “grad- 
uate school“ he learned the complex chain 
reaction that can run through such diverse 
factors as the limitation of nayal arms, a 
customs union between a small landlocked 
nation and a disarmed power, short-term 
debt between nations and gold reserves to 
dictatorship and war. This helped lead him 
to propose Atlantic federation in “Union 
Now,” first written in 1933-34 but published 
only in early 1939. 

Union Now's original edition included an 
annex, “How National Sovereignty Wrecked 
the Gold Standard” in 1931. It gave a play- 
by-play account of the devious road by which 
the North Atlantic democracies, by their dis- 
union, unwittingly wrecked the world mone- 
tary system and, through the resulting un- 
employment, brought Hitler to power in 1933. 

Streit found in 1963 “Current conditions 
are ominously similar in some basic respects" 
to those he saw bring on the 1931 crash. 
He then reprinted the above annex in our 
October Issue under the title, “How Atlantic 
Disunion Broke the Gold Exchange Standard 
Before,” as a prelude to his 12-page article 
in our November 1963 number The Danger 
to the Dollar—And How To End It.” 


It forecast that President de Gaulle “will 
wait at least until after the next U.S. presi- 
dential election“ —as he has done before 
giving the White House too risky a monetary 
rap.“ The politicomonetary peril which 
this article spelled out in 1963 has since 
worsened, and led Streit to write the article 
featured in our March 1965 issue—‘The 
Monetary Menace—And Opportunity.” For 
& better understanding of this explosive but 
neglected subject, one should read all three 
articles—reprints are now available—and 
ue coming developments in Freedom & 

on. 


The Quality of the Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 
Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 


mourn those who have lost their lives in 
the struggle for human rights. The 


New York Herald Tribune of March 13, 


1965, expresses in an editorial the senti- 
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ments that all of us felt in the death of 
the Reverend James J. Reeb last week. 
I commend that editorial to the 
attention of our colleagues: 
THE QUALITY OF THE CRIME 


The Reverend James J. Reeb was a good 
man. He sought to serve his God by serving 
the unfortunate here on earth. He went to 
Selma form his work in a low-income hous- 
ing program near Boston to join in the pro- 
test against the violence with which the 
efforts to secure equal voting rights for 
Negroes had been met by Alabama author- 
ities. And he, too, met violence, ugly, brutal 
violence on a Selma street. 

Too many have died in the course of the 
massive movement to enable the Negro to 
take his rightful place in American society. 
None of these deaths, none of the maimings 
that accompanied them, can really be 
weighed in different scales. Yet the charac- 
teristics of James Reeb and the subhuman 
nature of the attack on him have given a 
special quality to the crime. It brought into 
juxtaposition two extremes of our America; 
of mankind. Good will, informed and com- 
mitted, was done to death by ignorant 
hatred; the future was killed by the past. 

Yet what James Reeb stood for cannot be 
killed. Rather his death, the death of a good 
man, will haunt the society that created his 
killers, the society that holds itself to be a 
superior race, endowed by God with the right 
to rule over its inferiors and to defend that 
rule by any means. That society has arrested 
the alleged murderers of James Reeb; it may 
even punish them. Certainly it must deplore 
their act. Yet the act sprang from the cli- 
mate, from the false pride and exaggerated 
fears, from the contempt and the hatred, 
that has poisoned all levels of American life— 
and not in Alabama alone. 

Americans must continue to work for jus- 
tice to the Negro in all that law and or- 
ganized effort can achieve. But more, Amer- 
loans must search their own hearts and con- 
sider what careless word, what vicious joke, 
what apathy, of their own could have helped 
spark that tragedy in Selma. In the death of 
James Reeb—painfully classic in showing the 
conflict between the best and the worst of 
us—every American can find cause to ques- 
tion his conscience, and to strive to meet its 
challenge. 


A Statement in Defense of the State of 
Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago, we in the Con- 
gress joined the Nation in commemora- 
tion of one of our Nation’s greatest docu- 
ments—the second inaugural address of 
President Abraham Lincoln. That ad- 
dress contains some remarkable lan- 
guage. Mr. Lincoln said, “Let us judge 
not that we be not judged.” And he also 
urged that we “bind up the Nation's 
wounds.” 

This theme has been much on the mind 
of Alabama citizens these last few weeks. 
Whatever we may have felt about events 
in our State and around the country, 
most of us have thought that protesta- 
tions and explanations might only serve 
to further arouse emotion and contribute 
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to further violence. We have sought to 
act in the spirit of conciliation and rea- 
sonable understanding. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sat here for some 
days listening to my colleagues belittle 
my State and accuse the good people 
of my State of all manner of evil. It 
seems imperative, therefore, that some 
statement in the defense of the great 
State of Alabama be made. 

I want to make it clear from the very 
beginning that I believe wholeheartedly 
in the right of all qualified citizens, not 
only to register, but also to cast a vote 
on election day. This right is basic to 
the freedom that we enjoy in this Na- 
tion, and anything less than a full and 
equal right to vote by all qualified citi- 
zens cannot be tolerated. 

Yes, I support the right of qualified 
American citizens to vote. If that right 
is not otherwise clear, it is unmistak- 
ably stated as the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution which says, “The right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

Furthermore, I consider it deplorable 
that in some States, due to various but 
real conditions, this right has been slow 
to develop into fruition. More of our 
people should qualify as voters. I make 
no defense of every personal action in 
Alabama over the past few days. 
Violence in whatever form should not be 
tolerated in this country. And I join 
with other concerned citizens everywhere 
in calling for an end to violence. 

From this point, then, there are two 
matters to consider: First, what do we 
in Alabama wish to say to the Nation at 
this particular time; and second, how do 
we best proceed from here to assure that 
American citizens have the right to vote. 

Lincoln told us: “Let us judge not that 
we be not judged.” Let us be careful that 
in our eagerness to see a better applica- 
tion of what we consider to be justice for 
citizens, we avoid using a different set of 
standards according to our special pur- 
poses of the moment. Let us be careful, 
before we react emotionally to newspaper 
headlines, that we are in possession of 
factual knowledge, and that we find in 
our hearts the appropriate mixing of 
understanding and indignation. 

On Monday evening of this week, as 
the President of the United States spoke 
to the Nation on this very issue, a group 
of demonstrators, most of whom came 
from outside the State, congregated in 
the capital city of Alabama on a major 
street and caused a delay in the transit 
of an ambulance with red light flashing 
which was at that time on an emergency 
mission. I do not prefer to think that 
the responsible citizens of this country 
want to dismiss this incident, and others 
like it, for the reason that it occurs in 
Alabama, while these same citizens might 
feel differently if the same kind of event 
should occur in the capital city of some 
other State. What, for example, might 
be the reaction of responsible citizens if 
outside street demonstrators, for what- 
ever cause, might stop an ambulance on 
a major street in St. Paul, Minn., or Al- 
bany, N.Y., or Salt Lake City, Utah? I 
believe that is a fair and reasonable ques- 


‘of “nonviolence.” 
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tion which Americans might ask of them- 
Selves, 

We might also ask where were the cries 
of indignation when police in this city of 
Washington found it necessary to bodily 
remove demonstrators from the middle 
of Pennsylvania Avenue on Saturday, or 
from the Capitol Building on Monday of 
this week, or from the Attorney General's 
office last week? Can it be that we have 
unknowingly set up one set of values for 
one area of our country and quite another 
for the remainder? 

All of us will agree that the key to the 
American right to peaceful demonstra- 
tion and protest is responsibility. Rea- 
sonable men assume that a responsible 
demonstration by individuals acting re- 
sponsibly is to be honored: But how easy 
it is to lose sight of the distinction be- 
tween responsibility and irresponsibility, 
when we are far from the scene. And 
how quckly the distinction becomes clear 
when one’s own freedom to move through 
a hallway, or along Pennsylvania Avenue, 
is affected. z 

The cause of citizen rights is an honor- 
able cause. When this cause is adulter- 
ated by the irresponsible behavior of 
persons who come as strangers, it does 
not seem too much to ask that this be 
recognized for what it is. The hearts 
of Americans are given over to the re- 
dresss of grievances, wherever the need 
may arise. This is as it should be, But 
Alabama asks today that the country try 
to look beyond the emotion of the news- 
paper headlines and try to recognize 
irresponsibility from a distance, and not 
be too quick to judge Alabama from afar 
by one standard, waiting to recognize 
irresponsibility only when it arrives on 
Pennsylvania Avenue so that it may be 
judged by another standard there. 

The city of Selma in Alabama is not a 
part of the congressional district which 
I have been elected to represent. In- 
cluded in the six counties which I do 
represent are some in which many citi- 
zens have not so far registered to vote. 
This condition has been considered un- 
fortunate by many citizens of both races, 
and procedures have been established to 
correct the problem. More persons are 
new registering in all six counties of Ala- 
bama’s First Congressional District. I 
hope it will continue. And I believe it 
will continue if those who are truly con- 
cerned act in good faith. The danger of 
today is that emotions are running too 
high. Just as the emotions in Cook 
County, Ill., might run high if persons 
from Alabama should demonstrate in the 
streets to enforce fair election procedures 
and an honest count of the votes, per- 
sons in Alabama react with emotion 
when they find that people come in from 
other States to do everything they can to 
provoke violence under the protection of 
national sympathy and nuder the cloak 
Mr. Speaker, a per- 
son cannot understand until he has 
stood in a policeman's shoes and been 
spat upon and cursed in undertones by 
a “nonviolent” demonstrator. 

If the scars of these past few weeks 
are not too deep, if the wounds can be 
bound up, Alabama will continue its 
progress in expanding the right to vote. 
I wish very much that I might have the 
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honor to act as host for many Americans 
who could in good faith undertake to 
visit Alabama. There they will find per- 
sons who also feel concern, people who 
think, act, and behave very much like 
the concerned, honest, and responsible 
folks of Omaha, Nebr., Scranton, Pa., and 
thousands of other American communi- 
ties. 

What, then, was the problem? The 
problem is the heat of emotion brought 
upon us by the two extremes—those who 
believe that any action can be excused 
in the advancement of an objective or 
in the prevention of it. 

We ask for your understanding, my 
colleagues; we ask you to read the fine 
print as well as the headlines. We ask 
you to consider the action of wave upon 
wave of demonstrators in the light of 
advances made in our State; we ask you 
to consider who the people are who have 
used moderation in their approach to 
the problems confronting this Nation of 
outs today. For the courts had ruled in 
favor of the demands of the Negroes, 
registration was proceeding, there was 
good communication between the races. 
But still the hordes of demonstrators 
came. 

How long must a people bear the con- 
tinued abuse and insults? Having made 
their point they were unwilling to with- 
draw. They have found a good horse 
and they are riding it to death, no mat- 
ter what the consequences. 

Judge Learned Hand wrote: 

What is the spirit of moderation? It is 
the temper which does not press a partisan 
advantage to its bitter end, which can under- 
stand and will respect the other side, which 
feels a unity between all citizens—real and 
not the fictitious product of propaganda, 
which recognizes their common fate and 
their common aspirations—in a word, which 
has faith in the sacredness of the individual. 


Having stated what I, as an Ala- 
bamian, want to say to the Nation today, 
let us turn now to the question of how we 
might best proceed from here so as to as- 
sure more American citizens of the right 
to vote. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 became 
law on July 2, 1964, just a little over 9 
months ago. As we all know, the debate 
over the legislation raged across the Na- 
tion for many months. In every con- 
gressional district of the land, there were 
protagonists and antagonists. Some, in 
their strong feeling, said that this legis- 
lation would solve our problems, that it 
would bring the matter off the streets 
and into the courts. Others, including 
many in the South, felt that many sec- 
tions of the bill may have been unconsti- 
tutional. ` 

But, in any case, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 became law, and though many in 
the South found serious fault with it, ef- 
forts began in good faith to comply with 
its provisions. 

Specifically with regard to voting 
rights, a Federal judge in Mobile, Ala., 
on February 4 of this year ordered under 
the new law that all persons in Dallas 
County in which Selma is located, who 
could read and write should be given the 
opportunity to register and to vote by the 
next election. The court order also stip- 
ulated that if all who wished to register 
by July 1965, were not registered, the 
court would proceed to do it. 
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Furthermore, the people of Dallas 
County were prepared to proceed with 
compliance, and in fact, went to some 
pains to call attention to their situation 
as a demonstration of good faith, and as 
an effort at the kind of communication 
which might have averted subsequent 
problems. 

But for purposes which I will leave for 
others to determine, groups outside Ala- 
bama proceeded with 6 weeks of irre- 
sponsible and well publicized demon- 
strations which have resulted in tragedy, 
death, and greater frictions than existed 
before. 

The emotional strength of these events 
has been so considerable, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who we are 
told ordinarily seeks to “reason to- 
gether” with people in search of a con- 
sensus, told the Nation on Monday night 
this week that there must be “no com- 
promise.” Forsaking the spirit of mod- 
eration of which Judge Hand so effec- 
tively wrote, the President has evidently 
joined those who feel that extremism in 
this case is a virtue. 

Mr. Johnson has proposed new legis- 
lation to set up Federal registrars for 
voting in all elections. 

The question all Americans, not just 
those of us from Southern States, should 
ask themselves, is twofold: first, is it now 
time to strike off again in this direction; 
and second, if so, how far db we go? 
How far can we go in centralization of 
Government authority under conditions 
of emotionalism? And how much un- 
emotional restraint might be wise? 

Let me express my feeling that at this 
point, 9 months after enactment of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, and 6 weeks 
after an Alabama judge has issued orders 
which would redress the grievances of 
Dallas County Negroes, it is far too early 
to act, based on emotionalism arising out 
of those grievances, in a way which 
might be considered unwise in the after- 
light of calm consideration. 

We respect the law. In fact, I cannot 
put it too strongly, that I believe the 
whole key to the civil rights situation is 
respect for the law. Street demonstra- 
tions have, as their underlying element, 
an unhealthy disrespect for law. Surely 
to rush into the enactment of new law, 
under the pressure of emotion surround- 
ing the disrespect for law, can- 
not bring about a real solution. 

The heart of the President's proposal 
on voting rights is enforcement by di- 
rect Federal action, a more rigid Federal 
enforcement than eixsts under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Since Alabama is already in the midst 
of compliance with the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 in a way which would seem to 
assure full voting rights, American citi- 
zens should ask themselves if the price 
for the new law might be too high. 

If, as the President says, we should act 
in this matter with no hesitation and 
no compromise, then we should at least 
consider that we may be paying a price 
approximately equivalent to our Federal 
system of Government for a new law 
which may be unnecessary. 

If it is thought to be necessary to give 
this kind of enforcement power to the 
National Government, enforcement 
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which would involve local elections, then 
what stands in the way of similar Na- 
tional Government enforcement of any 
other aspect of our lives whether it be 
the operation of our schools, the main- 
tenance of local streets, or the choice of 
books for our libraries? 

Apparently, my view represents a mi- 
nority so far as the Nation is concerned. 
A voting law will surely be approved with 
an overyhelming majority. And as be- 
fore, Alabama and the South will make 
eyery effort to comply. 

But I want to express my feeling that 
our country may be in trouble. If there 
is any lesson of history worth giving our 
attention, it is that when any nation 
stands up to applaud, again and again, 
the giving over of greater and greater 
centralized authority to its national gov- 
ernment, and when with every passing 
month the people of a free nation seem 
more and more eager to take responsi- 
bility out of their own hands and give it 
over to the federal government, paying 
less and less heed to words of caution 
and restraint from a shrinking minority, 
then that free nation has trouble lurking 
on the horizon. 

Thoughtful people might say, “Well, 
State and local responsibility must be 
superseded when it fails to meet its rea- 
sonable obligations, if justice is to be 
done.” 

Let me contend that there is another 
alternative. And that is to work ever 
more to develop and foster local responsi- 
bility; to recognize the need for leader- 
ship, and to build it—in this case, to 
stimulate the spirit of moderation in- 
stead of to stifle it; to recognize progress 
where it exists, and encourage it rather 
than penalize it as we are about to do. 

The headlong rush to establish Federal 
enforcers is an irreversible act. This 
authority, once established, will not be 
revoked. It can only be expanded. 

The trend, however, appears inevit- 
able, and is due in large part to an emo- 
tional public misreading of the signs and 
to a departure from Abraham Lincoln's 
wise caution to which we gave great hon- 
or at the Capitol Building only a few 
short days ago: “Let us judge not that 
we be not judged.” 


Viet Rhymes With Nyet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, firm 
support across the country has developed 
behind President Johnson’s conduct of 
the Vietnamese situation. I have been 
especially pleased to note that the out- 
standing publications of the country 
have recognized that the President must 
take a firm stand in Vietnam. It has 
been also interesting to note that local 
community newspapers who as a rule do 
not editorialize on international affairs 
recognize the tremendous importance on 
the stand now being taken in Vietnam. 

One such publication is the Park 
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Forest Reporter, Park Forest, Ill., whose 
editorial of Wednesday, March 3, I in- 
sert in the Recor as evidence of nation- 
wide support for a strong Vietnam 


policy. 
Vær Rurmes WITH NYET 

The firmness with which President John- 
son conducts the Vietnamese and southeast 
Asia problem is worthy of more than casual 
mention. Although the instinct to negotiate 
is strong, it is more important, particularly 
for a lasting peace, not to abdicate our role 
of protector. A firm nyet has met all offers 
to negotiate. 

The United States was called in by a nation 
forced to defend itself from a foreign foe. 
This was not a civil war. The South Viet- 
namese have had no designs on the territory 
of their northern neighbor. They wish to be 
freed of the menace guerrila tactics have 
inflicted on them. We are not trying to assess 
their valor or lack of it. Suffice it to say, 
despite serious political considerations which 
hamper normal military operations, repre- 
sentatives of the Saigon government under 
arms have given a good accounting of them- 
selves in a very frustrating situation where 
it is difficult on sight at least, to distinguish 
friend from foe. 

Our Government's refusal to join a nego- 
tlating seance is well taken. One doesn’t 
need a long memory to recall that a treaty 
at Geneva, which sought to remedy the 
Laotian problem, did exactly the opposite. 
Communists, particularly the ruthless Red 
Chinese variety, do not know or practice the 
tenets of honor. Even the Soviets, who show 
halfhearted signs of supporting the Chi- 
nese in southeast Asia, recognize that their 
oriental comrades cannot be trusted, there- 
fore, despite a change in the rulling Russ 
hierarchy, the schism between the two na- 
tions remains ruptured. 

Although Moscow utters shallow deflances 
at the white paper our Government recently 
released as incontrovertible evidence of Red 
Chinese aims, we agree with the State and 
Defense Departments’ evaluation that the 
red bear isn't spoiling for a fight * * * to 
protect Red China's hand. If there's any 
merit to the presence of prestige, our inter- 
national stock has zoomed, despite De 
Gaulle’s mutterings or Britain's eagerness 
to pave the way to the conference table. 

A show of strength is the only way to deal 
vith a Communist power. This is one of 
the few times when the sword is mightier 
than the word. 


The Sabine River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, we 
in east Texas are very interested in the 
total and complete development of the 
Sabine River so that it may benefit to 
the fullest our great area of east Texas. 
I include articles that appeared in the 
Longview Daily News March 10, 1965, 
and March 11, 1965. 

I commend all who have shown inter- 
est in the development of this great river 
and trust that rapid progress will be 
made in its development: 

[From the Longview (Tex.) Dally News, 

Mar. 10, 1965] 
Lonoview CANAL 

(Norx.— The following editorial, under the 
above heading, is reproduced from the great 
Dallas Morning News of Wednesday.) 
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Unanimous action by the house at Austin 
in approving the bill to create the Sabine 
River Navigation District speaks well for the 
prospect of barge navigation between Long- 
view and the gulf. 

This is a wise addition of water transpor- 
tation to other purposes embodied in the 
vast improvement program now underway 
on this major Texas river at a total cost in 
excess of $100 million. 

The Sabine River Authority’s Lake Tawa- 
koni on the upper reaches of the stream near 
Greenville, built at a cost of $25 million, 18 
now the largest single source of water supply 
for Dallas. It is also one of the finest recre- 
ation centers in Texas, 

The largest single item in the Sabine pro- 
gram is construction of the Toledo Bend 
Dam and Reservoir now in progress near 
Newton at a cost of $60 million. The States 
of Texas and Louisiana are sharing $30 mil- 
lion of this cost by cash advances to the 
project. Private power companies of the 
two States separated by the river are under- 
writing another $30 million in revenue bonds 
by contracts to buy $2 million a year from 
the hydroelectric generating plant at Toledo 
Bend. 

The barge canal to Longview calls for the 
building of three locks on the stream above 
Toledo Bend Reservoir at an outlay of only 
$15 million, which the new navigation dis- 
trict would be empowered to finance by 
reyenue bonds based on toll charges. It 
would be a splendid rounding out of the 
multiple-purpose nature of the Sabine River 
program and would afford immense economic 
benefits to all of east Texas and western 
Louisiana. Business and civic spokesmen 
for Longview and other affected areas are to 
be congratulated upon their vision for low- 
cost water transportation. 


[From the Longview (Tex) Daily News, 
Mar. 10, 1965] . 
Brit Now READY FOR SIGNATURE OF GOVERNOR 
(By Dick Sands) 

The Middle Sabine Navigation District bill 
which envisions eventual waterborne traffic 
between Longview and the gulf coast moved 
a step nearer reality Wednesday when the 
Texas Senate passed the measure without 
opposition. 

Senator Jack Strong of Longview, notified 
the News and Journal of the bil's passage 
shortly after noon. 

All that is required now is the Governor's 
signature for the bill to become law. Gov. 
John Connally is in Washington testifying 
on oil imports and it will be early next week 
before he sees the bill. He studied the pro- 
posal before it ever was introduced. 

The bill, received from the house Tuesday 
at 10:30 a.m., had cleared the senate water 
committee in special session and, with rules 
suspended, drew a 29 to 0 vote in the senate 
at 11:50 a.m. Wednesday. 

It took the bill just 25 hours, 20 minutes 
to go through the senate, a record. 

The Sabine navigation bill envisions con- 
struction of three locks on the river between 
3 and Toledo Bend Lake headwaters 

t Logansport, La. Construction would be 
Snancea by $15 million in revenue bonds, 
to be repaid from toll charges from barge 
traffic, 

The locks would permit barges to travel 
75 miles upstream beyond the Toledo Bend 
65-mile-long reservoir now under construc- 
tion by Sabine River authorities of Texas 
and Louisiana. With locks at Toledo Bend 
Dam, waterborne traffic could travel 200 
miles direct between Longview and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The bill was passed by a 142-to-0 unanl- 
mous vote of the house Monday. After ob- 
taining permission to bring the measure up 
under a calendar permitting suspension of 
rules requiring it be read on 3 separate days 

“This is a fabulous bill, It involves no 
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local tax money, no State tax money, no 
Federal money.” His fellow legislators ap- 
plauded the statement. 

Legislators from the four counties directly 
affected by the bill were agreeable to it, 
Representative Allen reported. Even the 
railroad lobbyists, who traditionally oppose 
legislation to promote traffic on water, high- 
way or air, did not actively oppose the bill. 

One railroad spokesman said they took 
that stand because the plan did not involve 
taxing them to benefit a competitor. 

The bill authorizes creation of the Middle 
Sabine River Navigation District, for conser- 
vation and reclamation purposes, and with 
authority “to promote, construct, maintain 
and operate * * * navigable canals or water- 
ways and all navigational systems of facili- 
ties auxiliary thereto * .“ 

The district also is empowered to acquire 
ports, levees, wharves, docks, locks, ware- 
houses, grain elevators, belt railways and 
other aids consistent to the operation of 
ports or waterways within its area. 

It also is authorized to issue revenue bonds 
and to be governed by a board of eight di- 
rectors, two from each county in the dis- 
trict. They shall serve without pay during 
2-year terms of office, and actual expenses 
incurred by a director in the discharge of 
his official duties may be reimbursed, but 
only from funds raised in the county from 
which he is a member. 

The district officials are directed to work 
in coordination with the Sabine River Au- 
thority of Texas, which is developing the 
entire river basin and is currently building 
the $60 million Toledo Bend Dam and Reser- 
volr jointly with the Sabine River Authority, 
State of Louisiana, under a two-State com- 
pact and without Federal funds. 

[From the Longview (Tex.) Dally News, 
Mar. 11, 1965] 
SABINE PROGRESS 


Under the inspired and masterful leader- 
ship of Representative John Allen of Gregg 
County and Senator Jack Strong of this dis- 
trict, the Middle Sabine Navigation District 
bill has sailed through the legislature with 
unanimous votes of approval and Is headed 
for the Governor’s desk for his signature. 

We of the Longview News and Journal ex- 
tend public commendation on behalf of the 
people of east Texas to Representative Allen 
and Senator Strong for the statesmanship 
they have demonstrated in getting this im- 
portant legislation approved in record time. 

Legislators Strong and Allen were joined 
by others from the east Texas area in help- 
ing push the bill through. Included were 
Representative John Mobley, of Kilgore, of 
the Gregg-Smith Flotorial district; Repre- 
sentative Nelson Cowles, of Harrison County; 
Representative Steve Burgess, of Nacog- 
doches County; Representative Guy McDon- 
ald, of Panola and Rusk Counties; Repre- 
sentative J. E. Miller, Ir, of Newton County, 
and others. 

For the general information of all those 
east Texas people who are interested in the 
matter, we believe it would be helpful to 
present this project in proper perspective as 
it relates to the longtime plan for develop- 
ment of the Sabine River and its watershed 
for all the people of Texas and Louisiana. 

Some have asked if this navigation project 
was not a brand new idea. The excellent 
work of the two fine young legislators from 
Longview who carried the bill through the 
house and senate certainly turned the spot- 
light of public attention to this area, This 
project, however, is one of a series of major 
steps in the overall master plan for Sabine 
development, 

The publisher of the Longview News and 
Journal, his newspapers and staff, have been 
working closely with the development of the 
Sabine for more than a decade and a half. 
This first came to public attention when 
in the house, . Allen told his 
colleagues: 
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Publisher Carl Estes, as president of the Sa- 
bine Watershed Association, joined forces 
some 15 years ago with John W. Simmons, 
executive vice president and general manager 
of the Sabine River Authority of Texas, in 
Public projection of that agency's master 
plan for reservoirs on the Sabine that ulti- 
mately would lead to barge transportation 
Tor this inland empire. 

Bound volumes of the News and Journal 
show that on January 26, 1953, the Longview 
Publisher took part with Mr. Simmons and 
other officials in the ceremony when the com- 
Pact between the States of Texas and Loulsi- 
ana was signed, approving joint participa- 
tion of the two States In building the Toledo 
Bend Reservoir. The key to the present legis- 
lative development, it can be seen, was set 
back there long ago when plans for locks 
Were included in the Toledo Bend Dam proj- 
ect. 


The Sabine River Authority's master plan 
Was first given wide public attention in the 
January 1, 1956, east Texas industrial prog- 
ress edition of the News and Journal. A map 
showing location of proposed reservoirs was 
Published on the front page, and a special 
six-page section explained the plan in detail. 
Copies were supplied to members of the legis- 
lature and to all water agencies in Austin, 

In each succeeding year, the annual east 
Texas industrial edition of the 
Longview News and Journal has carried a 
Special supplement devoted to Sabine River 
development, with material supplied by John 
Simmons and prepared by the staff of the 
News and Journal. Copies of these sections 
Were furnished to the Sabine River Author- 
ity of Louisiana, as well as the Texas author- 
ity, to members of the legislatures and other 
governmental agencies of the two States. 

From the outset, it was planned to include 
locks in Toledo Bend Dam to make future 
Navigation possible. Early this year, a com- 
mittee working under the guidance of John 
Simmons and headed by Robert Cargill of 
Longview and composed of representatives 
from Gregg, Rusk, Harrison, and Panola 
Counties proposed creation of a Sabine River 
Navigation district. Approval of the four 
counties was secured and Henry Harbour, 
Longview attorney, was instructed to draw 
ups bill. This measure, with minor changes, 
pecans the bill which has cleared the legisia- 

ure. 

Two records perhaps were set in handling 
this necessary legislation. First was the 100- 
percent endorsement. Second was the speed 
in passing. Some observers have expressed 
amazement. Actually, there has been long- 
time and careful planning and preparation. 
Ths lion's share of the credit for the planned 

of Sabine’s derelopffment is readily 
given by the publisher to John Simmons: “It 
Was he who has led this master plan from 
ita inception and who has had a major role 
in every phase of the development.” 

It should be pointed out that from the 
Original Sabine Watershed Association and 
the Sabine River Authorities of Texas and 
Louisiana right down to the county and local 
level in the Sabine area, there has been a 
Spirit of dedicated leadership and interested 
Cooperation on the part of all concerned peo- 

ne, : 

This newspaper salutes the Texas Legisla- 
ture for its alert and wise approval of ena- 
bling legislation, and commends all those 
Who are contributing to this great master 
Plan of regional development and progress. 

ELLIE HOPKINS, 
Editor in Chief. 


[Prom the Longview Daily News, Mar. 11, 
1965] 


Sarre Riven BNL. Action Is PRAISED 
(By S. A. Parker) 


Longview business and civic leaders ex- 
Pressed great satisfaction and enthusiasm 
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Wednesday over the unanimous vote given by 
both houses of the Texas Legislature to the 
bill which authorizes the creation of the Mid- 
die Sabine River Navigation District. 

Publisher Carl Estes, well-known industrial 
developer who as president of the Sabine 
River Watershed Association worked for 
many years with John W. Simmons,-execu- 
tive vice president and general manager of 
the Sabine River Authority of Texas in the 
development of the river's resources, pre- 
dicted that when. barge transportation is 
made available, this area will enjoy an un- 
precedented growth. “This could easily be 
the biggest thing that has happened to east 
Texas since the discovery of oil,” he said, 

The publisher described the performance 
of Senator Jack Strong and Representative 
John Allen, who presented the bill in the 
senate and house, as brilliant. “These two 
are to be commended for the outstanding 
manner in which they handled this legisla- 
tion from the time it was introduced until it 
received unanimous approval.” 

The Longview newspaper publisher has 
been active in the Sabine River development 
program approximately 15 years. He has 
worked closely with Simmons and others. 

He took part in the ceremony on January 
26, 1953, when a compact was signed between 
the States of Texas and Louisiana for the 
building and joint operation of Toledo Bend 
Reservoir. Original plans for this project 
included locks, which would make possible 
navigation of the stream by barges. 

“If one man were to be singled out as the 
biggest factor in what already has been ac- 
complished on the Sabine, the honor in all 
fairness would go to John Simmons,” the 
publisher said. 

Jasper Allbright, executive vice president 
of the Longview National Bank and a director 
of the navigation district, said of the legis- 
lative action: “Naturally, I think it is one of 
the finest things that could have happened to 
our part of the country, and I want to thank 
and commend our senator and the repre- 
sentatives of the area for the splendid man- 
ner in which they steered the bill through 
the legislature without opposition.” 

The president of Longview Industrial Dis- 
tricts, Inc., Robert Cargill, who was chair- 
man of a committee that worked with Sim- 
mons several months ago in devising plans 
for the navigation district, labeled the meas- 
ure “the greatest thing that has happened 
to northeast Texas in the 20th century and 
will be a great factor in the future economic 
and industrial growth of this area.” 

Simmons, in a telephone conversation with 
the Longview newapapers, said he was very 
gratified with the way the legislation had 
been handled and the short time that was 
required in securing its passage. “There are 
many people to be commended,” he said, “and 
to be thanked. Especially is this true of Carl 
Estes, who has been a loyal and devoted sup- 
porter of the SRA's master plan for many 
years. He has been a strong and stanch 
ally.” 

Jim Molpus, vice president of production, 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., expressed the opin- 
ion that barge transportation would result 
in greater industrial development in this 
area. 

V. A. Clements, president of the Longview 
National Bank, predicted navigation on the 
Sabine would greatly stimulate the growth 
of this area. 

Pat H. Holmes, executive vice president of 
the Longview Bank & Trust Co. and pres- 
ident of the chamber of commerce, said “this 
is the dawn of a great era for Longview and 
the area.” 

Gene Faires, vice president of the First 
National Bank, described the project as 
“great.” 

F. L. Sartain, president of the East Texas 
Bank & Trust Co., said “It is one of the finest 
things that has ever happened for Longview.” 
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Firearms Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent editorial in support of the 
Nation Rifle Association and in opposi- 
tion to some of the careless comments 
that have been made about that great 
and outstanding organization. 

The article from the Trenton Times of 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965, is calm and 
reasoned and should be required reading 
for anyone interested in one of the out- 
standing sporting and conservation orga- 
nizations of this Nation. 

The fine editor of the Trenton Times, 
Mr. Ken Weidner, a remarkable and able 
publisher of one of our fine newspapers 
deserves the commendation of all for 
his excellent commentary. 

The article follows: 

[From the Trenton Times, Mar. 10, 1965] 

FIREARMS OWNERSHIP 

Members of the National Rifle Association 
of America and other reputable gun owners 
are being maligned by sensational reporting 
on the part of some writers, 

The time has come to make a positive ef- 
fort to overcome the ignorance and mis- 
understanding about firearms and the people 
who use them. Those who appreciate and 
enjoy guns and shooting must share their 
knowledge and their beliefs with others in 
their home communities. They must em- 
phasize to public officials and people in gen- 
eral the importance of firearms in America; 
the positive values of shooting and hunting: 
the necessity for firearms safety programs 
and marksmanship training activities of the 
National Rifle Association, and the contribu- 
tion of these programs to the American way 
of life. 

Those who have most to gain, and most to 
lose, must convince their friends and asso- 
clates that guns and shooting are an essen- 
tial part of our priceless heritage which must 
be cherished and encouraged. They must 
make known facts about the National Rifle 
Association, its affillated shooting organiza- 
stana, and its members in every State of the 

on, 

The National Rifle Association, more than 


public service, it is dedicated to firearms 
safety education, marksmanship training, 
and shooting for recreation. 

It stands squarely behind the premise that 

the lawful ownership of firearms must not 
be denied American citizens of good repute 
so long as they continue to use them for law- 
ful purposes. 
The NRA is as the leading au- 
thority in the field of firearms safety educa- 
tion and marksmanship training because of 
its nationwide programs for the youth of 
America. 

It has demonstrated the soundness of the 
theory that the educational approach is the 
most effective method of avoiding gun acci- 
dents in the home and in the field. It has 
developed shooting activities for young peo- 
ple which bring out the qualities of sports- 
manship, fair play, self-control, and coopera- 
tion so essential to responsible citizenship 
and to success in life. 
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Its instruction guides and training courses 
have been prepared as aids for teaching 
proper gun handling in local communities. 
The p: is conducted on a volunteer 
basis by thousands of NRA certified instruc- 
tors in schools, summer camps, shooting 
clubs, and other youth groups, in cooperation 
with State agencies and local organizations. 

The NRA is the governing body of competi- 
tive rifle and pistol shooting in the United 
States and, in this capacity, establishes rules 
and regulations, sanctions tournaments, rec- 
ognizes national champions, and maintains 
official records. It represents the shooters of 
America in the U.S. Olympic Committee and 
the International Shooting Union. 

The strength of the NRA and, therefore, the 
ability to accomplish its objects and pur- 
poses, depends entirely upon the support of 
loyal Americans who believe in the right to 
“keep and bear arms.” 


Development of Community Mental 
Health Centers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF OHIO $ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Martin 
A. Janis, director of the Department of 
Mental Health and Correction for the 
State of Ohio, was in Washington re- 
cently and testified before the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee in support of H.R. 2985, to provide 
staffing assistance to communities in the 
development of the community mental 
health centers established by the Con- 
gress in the last session. 

The position held by Mr. Janis is one 
of the most important Cabinet positions 
in the State of Ohio. It was also my 
honor to have been offered this same po- 
sition by a previous Governor. But, ir- 
respective of political considerations, Mr. 
Janis has filled the position with distinc- 
tion and I feel his remarks in support of 
ELR. 2985 are worthy of insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF MR, MARTIN A. JANIS, Dmector, 
DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HYGIENE AND 
Correction, STATE OF OHIO 
Mr. Chairman and committee members, it 

is a privilege to appear before you to speak 

in support of H.R. 2985. I am Martin A. 

Janis, director of the Department of Mental 

Hygiene and Correction for the State of Ohio. 
I am here today representing the Governor 

of Ohio and the Department of State that is 

charged with providing the care and treat- 
ment for the mentally ill of Ohio. 

As a businessman, I have learned that an 
expenditure of money can either be an invest- 
ment or a cost. For this reason to me, this 
is a vital piece of legislation. In my opinion 
your approval of this proposed legislation 
will insure that the investment the Congress 
has already made in its planning grants to 
the States and its construction assistance to 
the communities will bring a fuller return. 

As you have gathered, I am not a doctor, 
nor a psychologist, nor a social worker, but 
a businessman serving by reason of the deci- 
sion of the Governor of Ohio that a layman 
should be the director of this department 
in the State of Ohio. 

The decision whether or not to accept this 
position was one that I weighed very care- 
fully. The question was, in essence, what 
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could I, as an individual and a businessman, 
bring to this important task. This Depart- 
ment is the largest and perhaps the most 
complex in the State. It is also the one 
department that offers direct service to the 
people of Ohio—the mentally Ul, the mentally 
retarded and the inmates of our adult penal 
institutions. To be perfectly frank, I ac- 
cepted the appointment because of the chal- 
lenge it offered—the challenge of being of 
service to my fellow man. Through my busi- 
ness enterprises, I have been able to par- 
ticipate in a wide variety of civic activities 
in my home city of Toledo, Ohio. Serving 
for many years as president of a number of 
different civic organizations has been a re- 
warding experience as was my opportunity 
to serve as a member of the Ohio legislature. 
The directorship of this department offered 
a new and rewarding opportunity for public 
service. 

In this new position, there were two types 
of experience that I felt I could bring to 
bear on the demands of the department. 
Experience in business and that of working 
With thousands of persons with varied inter- 
ests and backgrounds in a variety of civic 
activities. Although different, in both the 
application of management principles is a 
necessity. I felt then, as I do now, that 
management principles can as well be ap- 
plied to the operation of a large department 
of State, yes, even one serving human needs, 
as to a business or any civic effort. In each 
you aspire to an objective. In each you are 
required to obtain maximum benefit from 
the available dollar. In mental health and 
mental retardation the dollars are limited 
and the need is great. Every available dol- 
lar must be carefully used—to do otherwise 
is to deny a measure of help to people who 
are unable to help themselves. 

There is another facet of this problem of 
mental ilmess to which I wanted to give 
my attention. It was a strong personal feel- 
ing of the lack of public attention, the lack 
of understanding by our society of the na- 
ture of mental illness. As you very well 
know in any effort where you must reach the 
people whether it is politics, civic affairs or 
business, the image you create wil be the 
most important factor in the success you 
achieve. The image of mental illness has 
been a poor one—one that has hindered the 
development of the needed public support 
of programs to deal with the problems of 
mental illness. Many, if not most people, 
still look at mental illness as something in- 
curable, as evidence of lack of willpower, 
as punishment for some wrongdoing, as 
something to whisper and to joke about. I 
have tried, through my position as director 


standing concerning the mentally ill, 

We in Ohio were enthusiastic when the 
Federal Congress determined to encourage 
and support long-range and comprehensive 
mental health planning. Planning is an es- 
sential element in any management prac- 
tice. It should not be any less essential in 
providing mental health services. In addi- 
tion, it gave us an opportunity to seek 
changes in public attitudes about the men- 
tally ill—if you will, to change the public 
image of the mentally ill. 

Likewise, when the Federal Congress en- 
acted Public Law 88-164, a vehicle was pro- 
vided to usher in a new era of patient care— 
the era of comprehensive comunity sery- 
ices. In our State we had begun to develop 
a community emphasis for mental health 
services. 


The 105th Ohio General Assembly in 1963 
enacted legislation making it possible for 
the State hospital to provide outpatient 
mental health services as well as the tradi- 
tional inpatient services. Under this new 
authority, our hospitals instituted what we 
Tefer to as hospital community service units 
which can and are offering comprehensive 
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psychiatric outpatient services, as well as 
day-care, night-care, and other forms of 
therapy. This has been a fast growing pro- 
gram—one that is focused on keeping the 
patient in his community and, whenever 
possible, on his job—as a useful and con- 
tributing member of society. Although the 
hospital community service unit program 
is just developing, last year alone we were 
able to treat 13,062 patients. Compare this 
with the 18,563 patients treated in our in- 
patient services last year and you can under- 
stand our optimism that we feel that within 
3 years we will be treating more patients in 
our outpatient clinics than in our in- 
patient programs. 

Particularly noteworthy is the fact that 
were it not for these hospital community 
service units, many patients would have re- 
quired resident admission to our hospitals. 
Gratifying as the results have been, our con- 
cern is that we are not able to provide these 
comprehensive services to all communities 
as we are limited to those communities in 
which our hospitals are located. 

The comprehensive mental health plan- 
ning program has provided the opportunity 
to enlarge on this concept of patient care. 
We now look forward to the provision of 
comprehensive mental health programs un- 
der a variety of auspices In Ohio, 

Speaking of comprehensive mental health 
planning, it was a privilege to attend the 
National Conference on Mental Health un- 
der the sponsorship of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association held in Washington re- 
cently. There I learned that about 30,000 
persons in the Nation were Involved in 
mental health planning, In Ohio, we have 
over 3,000. Every one of our 88 counties 
has a representative group of citizens now 
completing plans for the development of 
community-based services for their mentally 
ill and mentally retarded. 

For example, nine applicants have already 
filed letters of intent for assistance to con- 
struct comprehensive mental health centers 
under Public Law 88-164. These requests 
have come from private nonprofit psychia- 
tric hospitals, universities, general hospitals, 
and from community mental health clinics. 

The total construction cost will be ap- 
proximately $8 million. Several of these 
applicants should be able to make use of 
the construction assistance available this 
fiscal year. Others are planning to use only 
their own resources. In Ohio, the moneys 
available under title II of Public Law 88- 
164 will be expended this first year, but will 
not meet the need that exists for such 
facilities. 

Under title I, part O, of Public Law 88- 
164, 12 letters of intent for the construc- 
tion of facilities for the retarded have been 
received. This construction is estimated to 
be in excess of $10 million. We will again 
use all of the funds available under this 
title, but the need far exceeds the available 
assistance. 

I believe, in some small measure, this sug- 
gests the level of interest and acceptance of 
this approach in Ohio. In many ways the 
construction assistance has moved closer to 
reality the dreams of many of our com- 
munities to provide badly needed facilities 
and services for the mentally ill—programs 
that are truly community oriented, pro- 
grams that the community has a hand in 
financing as well as directing. 

Our communities are faced with the hard 
problem of financing the operation of these 
new and expanded programs. The State of 
Ohio stands ready to assist them through 
our support of their community mental 
health clinics. We have 37 such clinics offer- 
ing outpatient diagnostic treatment and 
consultative services. We expect that many 
of these clinics will be the hub for the 
development of comprehensive mental 
health centers. Many will add day-care 
services and contract with hospitals for their 
inpatient services. Unlike many States 
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that offer just 50-percent support for these 
clinics, Ohio supports them with up to 
two-thirds of their operating costs. Never- 
theless, the addition of new services to- 
gether with other expenses for an expanded 
operation will pose some very difficult prob- 
lems to our communities in securing the 
necessary additional financing in the early 
years of their operation. In many communi- 
ties it will be impossible to think of com- 
prehensive services without some additional 
assistance. 

May I bring to your attention our experi- 
ence in Ohio in using Federal assistance in 
developing community mental health pro- 
grams. It has been indicated that once opera- 
tional money has been provided it will con- 
tinue without either the community or the 
State assuming an increased portion of the 
total cost. Originally in Ohio, the Federal 
Government assumed the total cost of the 
development of the community mental 
health clinic program. From 1948 through 
1950 the Federal funds provided 100 percent 
support in amounts ranging from $35,943 one 
year to $115,702 the last year. As the clinic 
program progressed to ite present number of 
37, State and local fund participation in- 
creased and the Federal contribution de- 
creased. In fiscal year 1964 the total ex- 
penditure of our community mental health 
clinic program was $2,743,818 with Federal 
participation totaling $189,992 or approxi- 
mately 7 percent. From full participation 
of 100 percent to approximately 7 percent of 
an ever-increasing program proves the wis- 
dom of Congress in providing this “seed” 
money for the development of this program 
in the Mental Health Act of 1946. 

I firmly believe that Federal assistance in 
meeting the initial cost of operations is a 
must—a must if we are going to capitalize 
on the momentum that has been developed. 

Such support would give our community 
and financial leaders a breathing spell—a 
period of time—in which they can adapt 
their traditional public and private funding 
patterns to the needs of our fast changing, 
automated communities.. As you gentlemen 
know, traditions of governmental responsi- 
bilities, adminstration and financing die 
hard and are slow to change, at any level 
of government. But they do change when 
it becomes apparent that such a change is 
necessary to meet a public demand. The 
Proposal before you would make possible the 
gradual, sound and long-range development 
of our mental health preventive and treat- 
ment program, without requiring indefinite 
Federal commitment to the support of the 
program. ` 

Yes, gentlemen, your approval of this bill 
will provide that necessary incentive com- 
munities must have if we are to fully realize 
the benefits so desperately needed. I know 
that many of my colleagues in business and 
labor feel as I do. Last Friday, when I 
learned that I would have the opportunity 
of speaking as a proponent of this bill, I 
asked a member of my staff to check with 
some of our business and labor officials 
around the State as to their position on this 
bill. By Monday, I had a desk piled high 
with letters endorsing the need for this in- 
vestment of Federal funds, I have brought 
a few that I would like to submit with this 
prepared statement. 

Another example of the concensus of the 
need for Federal assistance in meeting the 
initial operating cost of comprehensive men- 
tal health centers is the action taken by our 
Citizens’ Committee on Comprehensive 
Mental Health Planning. On March 22, 1965, 
the Citizens’ committee will submit an in- 
terim report to the Governor of Ohio. In 
this report they recommend that Federal 
funds should be made available to assist 
communities in the operation of compre- 
hensive centers serving the mentally ui and 
mentally retarded. They, too, feel that if 
the job is to be done, the community, the 
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State and the Federal Government must join 
hands in behalf of improved programs for 
the mentally ill. 

I could cite you additional statistics on the 
dimensions of the mental health problem as 
it is being measured in Ohio. There will be 
many cited to you in the course of your hear- 
ings by people better qualified than I. There 
is just one measure that I would like to 
bring to your attention, it results from the 
comprehensive mental health study in one 
of our regions in Ohio. This special study 
was on the origin of patients being served 
by different types of mental health facilities. 
The study which was conducted in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, showed that patients from the 
poor areas of Cincinnati used our State hos- 
pitals up to 14 times as frequently as pa- 
tients from more prosperous areas of that 
city. In my opinion, this highlights our 
problem. Our greatest unsolved mental 
health problem remains with the poor—the 
aged and the very young—the people who 
can't afford to purchase their own mental 
health care, The proposed comprehensive 
mental health centers offer a hope for the 
future. The services to these people will 
have to be at public expense and they should 
be for our society has the need of everyone 
of its citizens. This again illustrates the in- 
vestment quality of this bill—an investment 
in human values. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to thank you and the members of the com- 
mittee for allowing me to present my views 
on the proposal before you. We can turn 
the flow of mental health services dollars to 
better use if, through passage of this bill, 
we are given the necessary aid that will 
permit immediate development of the com- 
munity comprehensive mental health center. 
At the same time, I pledge to you that in 
our State as I am sure in all of the others, 
as in the instance of Federal seed“ money 
provided for community mental health clin- 
ics which I cited previously, Federal sup- 
port need not continue indefinitely but only 
for the period as provided in this bill, so 
that we will have the neecssary time to as- 
semble the resources that we will need. 


Reasonable Restriction on the Sale of 
Firearms Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years I have urged the enactment of 
legislation for both the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Nation to regulate the 
sale of firearms. 

In the 89th Congress my bill to regu- 
late the sale of the firearms in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is H.R. 637 and my 
bill to regulate firearms nationally is 
H.R. 1110. The increasing use of fire- 
arms for the commission of crimes, par- 
ticularly among juveniles, has become an 
intolerable situation and I believe the 
Congress should act now to stop it. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following WMAL editorial 
broadcast during the week of February 
28, 1965, urging such legislation: 

Gun Laws 

We advocate sensible gun sale restrictions. 

We do not propose that all guns be abol- 
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The varied ideas on what constitutes a 
reasonable restriction can be satisfactorily 
resolved. There are many bills before Con- 
gress. The Commissioners have prepared a 
special bill to limit the sale of pistols in the 
District. 

The measure would prohibit the sale of 
pistols to those with criminal records, men- 
tal or personality disorders, and those under 
18 years of age, unless a member of an ap- 
proved gun club. The bill also strengthens 
weak points in previous regulations. 

Restrictions on the sale of pistols can no 
longer be delayed. should enact 
reasonable restrictions for the District. 


The Need for an American Ombudsman, 
or Administrative Counsel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
challenges facing modern democracies is 
to provide easy and effective means for 
citizens to obtain redress of their legiti- 
mate grievances with government bu- 
reaueracies. 

In an excellent article published in 
the March 12, 1965, issue of the Kansas 
City Times, Sidney L. Willens, a Kansas 
City attorney, has described very con- 
vincingly the deficiencies of the avenues 
of redress now open to Americans. And 
he sets forth the solution to this problem 
of protecting citizens’ rights against 
bureaucratic abuse and error achieved by 
the Swedes through their ombudsman. 

I have proposed adapting the ombuds- 
man idea to American government and 
politics by creating an administrative 
counsel of the Congress. The admin- 
istrative counsel would help Congress- 
men protect the rights of their constitu- 
ents in the constituents’ dealings with 
the Federal bureaucracy and, at the same 
time, increase the effectiveness of Con- 
gress as a legislature by lightening the 
workload of Members. 

I commend Mr. Willens’ article to the 
House as an excellent brief statement 
of the need for an American ombuds- 
man—or, perhaps, ombudsmen, since 
the principle could be applied also at the 
State and local levels. 

The article follows: 

From the Kansas City Times, Mar. 12, 1965] 
PEOPLE VERSUS BUREAUCRACY: LITTLE MAN 
Has DEFENDER IN THE OMBUDSMAN 

(Norx.— Recently American attention has 
been drawn to a 156-year-old Swedish insti- 
tution designed to protect citizens against 
abuses by ever-expanding bureaucracy in 
government affairs. In the following article 
a Kansas City lawyer describes it and sug- 
gests the time may be ripe for Missouri to 
accept it.) 

(By Sidney L. Willens) 

In Kansas City, or for that matter, any- 
where in the United States if you feel that 
a policeman, building commissioner, tax 
board, license bureau, or any public agency 
has treated you rudely, unfairly, or illegally, 
you have a choice: Complain to a superior, 
write a letter to an editor, scribble a message 
to your legislator, or—go to a lawyer. 
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If you choose a lawyer he will advise you 
that the law doesn't remedies for 
rudeness or unfairness in day-to-day deal- 
ings with public offictals—only for illegality. 

To prove illegality, the lawyer will say, 
you must seek a hearing before the official 
or his superiors and, if necessary, appeal to 
the courts, a costly, tedious, and lengthy 
process. 

ONLY SLIM CHANCE 

If you favor an appeal the lawyer hits you 
with s fundamental rule of administrative 
law—that the courts seldom overturn an ad- 
ministrative decision. And if they do, it 
must be clearly wrong, or, in legal terms, 
“not supported by the evidence.” 

Furthermore, the lawyer says, you're stuck 
with the evidence heard by the administra- 
tive official who is usually the prosecutor, 
judge, and jury rolled into one, 

“But I want a regular trial in a court- 
room,” you insist. 

“Sorry, you've had your day in ‘court’ 
when you testified at the original hearing,” 
your lawyer replies. “You're lucky the 
statute gave you the right to appeal. Some- 
times you're stopped dead with the agency.” 

TRANSCRIPT KEY EVIDENCE 


“Even H you appeal its the cold print that 


“Your 
appeal consists of f 
rupher's transcript of the administrative pro- 
ceedings to a court which determines if the 
evidence is sufficient.” 

What's your remedy for bureaucratic rude- 
ness or unfairness? 

Your Congressman, State legislator, or city 
councilman, burdened by ever-increasing 
duties involved in lawmaking, probably will 
answer your plight with a letter or call of 
sympathy. 

And your lawyer already has said he’s 
sorry—that he’s handcuffed by the law. 

“But the inspector is enforcing a regula- 
tion against me and not the others and it's 

me,” you say bewilderedly, 

“It’s unfortunate,” your lawyer answers 
ruefully, “but I can only complain for you. 
Administrative agencies are a sort of law to 
themselves.” 

Your lawyer's answer is the same whether 
a policeman held you too long in fail, red- 
tape continually delayed your welfare check 

or license, a traffic patrolman gave you a 
ticket wrongly, or a Government regulation 
seemed arbitrary. 

RECOURSE IN SWEDEN 

Now if you were a Swedish citizen you 
would simply head for the ombudsman (pro- 
nounced A A M-boodsmahn). He's been 
around Sweden since 1809 when Parliament 
appointed an agent (“umboo” in Swedish) 
to keep an eye on the king and his henchmen 
and the courts of law. 

His job: To ferret out injustice and petti- 
foggery in government affairs so a citizen's 
rights won't be accidentally crushed in the 
vast juggernaut of bureaucratic machinery. 

Today the Swedish ombudsman is Alfred 
Bexelius, the country's 31st. He is called by 
the initials, J.O., an abbreviation for justi- 
tleombudsman, meaning the power to act in 
Justice for another, 

Presently, the J.O. heads a staff of nine 
lawyers and three secretaries. It’s small on 
purpose—to avoid criticism that it, too, is 
bureaucratic. It serves Sweden's 7½ million 
persons. 

ANSWERS TO PUBLIC 

Bexelius was hired, as were his predeces- 
sors, by a special committee of Parliament. 
But neither it nor anybody else tells him 
what to do. The public is his master. No- 
2 fires a J. O. Parliament can but never 

Bexelius is a former judge (most J.O.'s 
are), a topnotch administrator with diplo- 
matic savoir faire, and an older man unin- 
spired by new job opportunities. 
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In his 10 years in office Bexellus has estab- 
lished a reputation as a kind of Missouri non- 
partisan court plan all ped into one. 
Uninfiuenced by political considerations he’s 
a one-man complaint bureau accepting—and 
deciding—controversies on the merits, 


LIMITS HIS SCOPE 


How does the ombudsman idea work? 
First, he receives a complaint. It must be in 
writing and signed. The J.O. is the sole 
judge of whether he wants to act upon it. 
On 90 percent of the complaints he doesn't. 

If he believes a complaint is justified, Bex- 
ellus requests the official to explain his ac- 
tion. In 85 percent of the cases the official's 
reply closes the file after the J.O. writes the 
complainant supplying him a reason why— 
and agreeing with it. 

The complainant is satisfied. The official is 
too. He's been cleared. But in the future 
the official had better give reasons for his 
decisions. 

In the remaining 15 percent of the cases 
pursued, the J.O. goes to work. He may visit 
the official, subpena information, or attend 
the agency's hearings and deliberations. 


NO LEGAL POWER 


But the J.O. can’t interfere with decision- 
making. Although he has broad discretion 
to investigate agencies under his jurisdiction 
he can only suggest and persuade. He's not 
a court of appeals. 

What's his weapon? It’s the prestige of 
his employer, Parliament, the dignity and 
impeccable honesty which Swedish citizens 
attach to the office—and publicity. A recal- 
citrant administrator doesn't want his name 
in the newspaper. 

Frequently newspapers sniff out injustices 
for the public watchdog. If no action is 
forthcoming soon the newspapers ask In 
headlines, "Is the J.O. asleep?” 

The J.O.'s biggest weapon is a book—his 
annual report to Parliament. Each year he 
lists all important cases and their disposi- 
tion. He may propose new legislation or 
changes in administrative regulations to 
cure injustices he’s come across during the 
year. The book is distributed to all courts 
and government agencies, 


PLEAS FROM JAIL CELLS 


Twenty percent of the complaints origi- 
nate from inmates of mental and penal 
institutions alleging unlawful commitment 
or improper treatment. Usually, the J.O. 
secures the patient's history, reviews it, and 
advises him the law has been complied with. 
If it’s improper treatment, the J.O. may 
visit the institution to size up the situation. 
His visit isn't taken lightly by administra- 
tors. The J.O, himself initiates some com- 
plaints. 

The Swedish J.O. exercises jurisdiction 
over the courts (in no other country does 
he haye that right) but not over the armed 
services. Parliament created an M.O. (mili- 
tary ombudsman) in 1915. 

In 1919 Finland adopted the ombudsman 
idea. Surprisingly, it stopped there until 
after World War II. During Nazi oc- 
cupation of Norway, Norwegian army officers 
sheltered in Sweden were favorably im- 
pressed by the Swedish M.O. They carried 
it back to Norway. In 1952 the Norwegian 
Parliament accepted it. In 1962 it added an 
ombudsman for civil affairs. Denmark in- 
cluded a provision for an ombudsman in its 
new Constitution adopted in 1953. In 1956, 
West Germany appointed a military om- 
budsman. 

SPREADING THE WORD 


Perhaps he greatest impetus to the om- 
budsman idea has come from Bexelius and 
his Danish counterpart, Dr. Stephan Hur- 
witz, a former professor of criminal law at 
the University of 

The two men are writing and lecturing 
widely to spread the ombudsman gospel 
around the world—for all levels of. gov- 
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ernment—Federal, State, and municipal. 
Through their efforts a commonwealth coun- 
try, New Zealand, adopted the institution 
in 1962. England and Canada are studying 
it. 

In the United States Representative Henry 
S. Reuss, of Wisconsin, last month intro- 
duced the concept in the House of Represen- 
tatives in a bill calling for an “administrative 
counsel” which he describes in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD as an “American ombudsman.” 
Connecticut and California Legislatures are 
now debating a State ombudsman. 


NEED IS INDICATED 


Is America ripe for an ombudsman operat- 
ing perhaps regional offices in the larger 
cities? The statistics seem to say yes.“ 

They reveal that government has grown a 
“fourth branch’—administrative agencies— 
exclusive of the other three with ite checks 
and balances’ called for by Montesquieu, 
eminent French philosopher, and expressly 
written into the Constitution. 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


ROLLCALLS NOS. 19 AND 20-—INTER-AMERICAN 
BANK 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, as an 
advocate of multilateral aid programs 
I gave my full support to the bill author- 
izing increased U.S. participation in the 
Inter-American Development Bank. The 
Bank is the financial arm of the Al- 
liance for Progress and insists on self- 
help by the nations of Latin America. 
U.S. participation in the IDB was orig- 
inally approved in 1959 and subsequent 
support has always been bipartisan. I 
VV 

965. 

H.R. 45 authorizes the United States 
to contribute $750 million over a 3-year 
period to the IDB's Fund for Special 
Operations. The Latin American coun- 
tries as a group will contribute $150 mil- 
lion in their own currencies over the 
same period. The Fund for Special Op- 
erations provides loans on easy repay- 
ment terms where lending on conven- 
tional terms is inappropriate. I am sure 
most Americans would prefer a loan pro- 
gram to one of outright grants. 

There are several important points 
which should be brought out concerning 
this program: 

Increased U.S. participation in FSO 
will be in lieu of any further contribu- 
tions to the Social Progress Trust Fund. 

Funds previously provided entirely by 
the United States will hereafter be pro- 
vided in part by the Latin American 
countries. 

Loans made by the FSO must meet the 
criteria of the Alliance for Progress. 

No funds provided to the FSO will be 
available to Communist-bloc countries. 
Cuba has never joined the Bank and is 
no longer eligible for membership. 

The vote of the United States is neces- 
sary’ to obtain the two-thirds majority 
needed for favorable consideration of any 
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FSO loan. In other words, the United 
States holds a strong veto power. 

The impact of our contribution on our 
balance of payments will be slight be- 
cause more than 80 percent of the ex- 
penditures from the U.S. contribution 
will be made in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I supported this bill be- 
cause I believe in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress and I believe the vast majority of 
the American people believe in it, The 
Inter-American Development Bank lies 
at the very heart of Latin America's eco- 
nomic progress, and by strengthening the 
Bank we are making more secure not 
only American investments in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, but the governments of 
our sister republics as well. 

ROLLCALLS Nos. 23 AND 24——-HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. Speaker, the basic issue involved 
in the recommittal vote on House Reso- 
lution 188 has, whether by accident or 
intent, been grossly distorted by various 
extremist pamphleteers and at this time 
I want to make my position unmistakably 
clear regarding the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

I have received many letters calling 
for abolition of the committee from con- 
stituents and organizations in and out- 
Side my district. And I have received 
many communications asking for con- 
tinuation of the committee and provid- 
ing more funds for its operation. There 
is no question that the committee is 
highly controversial, but to its friends 
and foes alike I have consistently re- 
Stated my position: At this time I am 
opposed to abolition of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities unless 
its lawful functions are transferred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

That is why I voted in favor of House 
Resolution 188 after I and 57 of my col- 
leagues were defeated on the previous 
motion to recommit the resolution for 
Public hearings. I could not vote to cut 
off funds to a standing committee of the 
House and render it unable to fulfill its 
legislative mandate without that man- 
date first being rescinded by the House. 


HEARINGS NEEDED 


I favored a public hearing on the reso- 
lution because I believe that free and 
open debate on controversial issues lies 
at the very heart of our form of govern- 
ment. It is incredible to me that infer- 
ences are being made by some that those 
members who favored public hearings 
are sympathetic to the Communists, the 
Nazis, the Minutemen, the Ku Klux 
Klan, and other extremist groups. 

It was only a few weeks ago that I 
called on the chairman of HCUA to in- 
vestigate the American Nazi Party and 
the Minutemen because I believe these 
organizations are engaged in un-Amer- 
ican activities. I also made clear at that 
time that I would not endorse any such 
investigation if the civil rights or civil 
liberties of any witnesses were denied, or 
if there was any infringement of their 
constitutional right of free speech. 

Of all the standing committees of the 
Congress, only HCUA has generated 
widespread controversy which frequently 
borders on emotional hysteria. Since 
passions run hot on both sides of the 
issue it seems to me appropriate that 
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they be calmly ventilated through fair 
and open hearings by a committee of the 
Congress. In my judgment it would be 
a healthy development if all Members 
and the American people knew what the 
justification for the HCUA fund request 
is and how the funds authorized by the 
House are expended. 
CONTROVERSIAL ISSUE 


There are many controversial facets to 
the HCUA issue. Does the committee, 
standing as an arm of the Congress, per- 
form a legislative function? Does it aid 
the Congress in implementing legisla- 
tion? Does it deprive witnesses of their 
constitutional guarantees? Is the term 
“un-American” being too broadly inter- 
preted? Was Iin error in calling on the 
committee to investigate the Nazis and 
the minutemen? I do not think I was 
but there are some who have so charged. 

An even more basic point regarding the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities goes back 20 years when in this 
very chamber its creation as a standing 
committee was vigorously debated. Let 
me briefly review what happened at that 
time: 

In 1945 the mandate of the Dies com- 
mittee, HCUA’s forerunner, had expired. 
It had been established as a temporary 
investigative committee and would have 
needed new authorization and appropri- 
ation in the 79th Congress. An amend- 
ment was presented which would make 
HCUA a permanent standing committee. 
Debate developed and during its course 
the then majority leader, now our dis- 
tinguished Speaker, opposed the amend- 
ment on these grounds: 

I do not know when in the history of our 
country the National House of Representa- 
tives has ever provided by rule for a perma- 
nent investigating committee. Mark what 
we are doing. This is not a question of es- 
tablishing an investigative committee to 
investigate conditions that arise from time 
to time; it is a question of amending the 
rules of the House to provide for a permanent 
standing committee that does not consider 
legislation, but has one subject, one field, the 
field of investigating and making a report. 
There is a big difference between establish- 
ing a standing committee to investigate and 
establishing a special investigating commit- 
tee for a particular Congress. If this amend- 
ment is adopted, as far as I know, it will be 
the first time in the history of this body 
that a committee of this kind was ever es- 
tablished as a permanent or standing 
committee. 


The amendment was voted on and 
adopted, 208-186. It was a close vote 
and I think it important to point out 
some of the fine Americans who voted 
against adoption: Mr. McCormack; Mr. 
Francis Walter, who was to become 
HCUA chairman; Mr. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
now Senate majority leader; Mr. EVERETT 
Dinkskx, now Senate minority leader; 
Mr. Mn Monroney, now the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma; Mr. 
Clyde Doyle, who later served on 
HCUA; Mr. Carl Vinson, who just last 
year retired after a half century of ex- 
emplary service in this House; and Mr. 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, our widely ac- 
claimed and respected President. I do 
not think, Mr. Speaker, that even the 
most vociferous supporters of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
would charge that any of these fine, dis- 
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tinguished public servants are or have 
been sympathetic to communism. 

Nor do I think any HCUA supporters 
would charge that the distinguished and 
capable Republican Representative from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is a Communist 
sympathizer. Yet it was the gentleman 
from Missouri who in an address to the 
House on February 8 said: 

I think it would be helpful if the House 
Administration Committee would hold pub- 
lic hearings at the time the budget of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee is 
under consideration and invite the critics of 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee to be heard in full. If the critics have 
a case that can be made, let us have it 
presented under circumstances which per- 
mit cross-examination of the witnesses who 
level the charges and testimony in rebuttal 
to be presented by those who disagree with 
them, The Congress of the United States is 
the proper forum in which to present the 
pros and cons of controversial issues of a 
political mature. The Congress constantly 
fulfills this function.through public hear- 
ings by its standing committees. Utilizing 
the Congress in this fashion is the best way 
to resolve matters where grave differences of 
opinion exist on subjects of a political na- 
ture, such as this one, 


My vote on the motion to recommit, 
Mr. Speaker, was an accurate reflection 
of the gentleman from Missouri's per- 
ceptive analysis on the need for public 
hearings regarding HCUA. He made an 
excellent statement and I concur with it. 

BUDGETARY ISSUE 

But I voted to recommit not only be- 
cause this controversial political issue 
merits a public airing. Irrespective of 
politics, in terms only of efficiency and 
economy in the Congress, there have 
been legitimate questions raised as to 
the need for a $370,000 budget for a nine- 
member committee. Permit me to 
briefly point out some pertinent com- 
parisons regarding various committees 
of the House: 

In this Congress, my committee, For- 
eign Affairs, which handles important 
legislation in complex areas ranging from 
the Peace Corps to military assistance, 
has 37 members and a budget of $118,- 
250. This averages out to $3,195 per 
member, 

The $370,000 budgeted to the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities breaks 
down to $41,111 per member, or 13 times 
the sum per member of my committee. 

Examine the HCUA budget in relation 
to another committee, Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, one of the busiest in the 
House. Interior’s budget is $100,000. It 
has 34 members, for an average of $2,941. 
This is $38,159 less than the per mem- 
ber figure for HCUA. 

And yet, in the 88th Congress, only 29 
measures were referred to HCUA, while 
850 went to Interior. One HCUA bill 
was enacted into law. Interior enacted 
149. Comparing legislation considered 
and passed, the ratio is about 400 to 1. 

What of HCUA’s budget when com- 
pared to one of the House’s most vital 
committees in terms of national security, 
Armed Services? Armed Services has 37 
members operating on a $150,000 budget. 
This makes for a per-member figure of 
$4,054 or a sum more than 10 times be- 
low that of HCUA. 
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The discrepancy in budgets goes on 
and on for committee after committee. 
I would think that if the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities can in- 
deed justify its budget—if only to 
satisfy the concern expressed by fiscal 
conservatives in this body—it would wel- 
come the opportunity to do so in public 
hearings. 

PUBLIC BUSINESS 

Mr. Speaker, since entering public 
service I have always been a strong and 
unflinching advocate of conducting the 
public’s business in public. The people 
have a right to know what we in govern- 
ment do with their money, how we vote, 


charges made by extremist who would 
again plunge this Nation into the dark 
ages of McCarthyism. 

When I came to the Congress more 
2 years ago I was told by cynics 
my rollcall reports, the very type 
ch I am presenting today, was a mis- 
Why? Because I laid my record 
all to see, unafraid to mirror my- 
my constituents, confident that 
not suffer from political myopia 
distorted vision. The people of my 
district have proven the cynics and the 
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appropriations bill for the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. And 
when this request was defeated I believe 
I again accurately reflected the views 
of the citizens of my district when I 
voted to appropriate the $370,000 re- 
quested by the committee. 

ROLLCALLS NOS, 28 AND 29—APPALACHIAN 

REDEVELOPMENT 

At stake on these votes was a program 
which over the next 6 years will initiate 
the redevelopment and return to pros- 
perity of the 360 counties which stretch 
from New York to Alabama along the 
Appalachian Range. 

This region has for many years been 
an extremely depressed area. Its nearly 
16 million people have consistently had 
one of the lowest per capita income 
figures in the United States. The de- 
cline’ of native industries and the in- 
ability of the area to attract new indus- 
tries because of poor transportation 
facilities rendered the people unable to 


help themselves. They have lived for 


many years in a poverty of both body 
and spirit, a poverty which is difficult 


of the mainstream of our great pros- 
perity. 
I yoted for the redevelopment bill be- 
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cause I believe it will in a variety of ways 
help wipe out the stagnation which has 
existed there for so long. The bill’s pro- 
visions will help the people of the region 
to help themselves. 

PROVISIONS 


The measure provides almost $1.1 bil- 
lion for development programs over a 
2-year period. Most of it will go for thou- 
sands of miles of roads and highways to 
ease the acute transportation problem 
and thus help to attract badly needed in- 
dustry. The remaining funds will be 
used to provide vocational training for 
the many unemployed people of the area, 
to provide badly needed hospitals to up- 
grade generally low health standards, 
and to finance programs of water, soil, 
and forest conservation as well as pro- 
grams for better utilization of the area’s 
vast mineral resources. 

During debate on this measure, Re- 
publicans attempted to attach a series 
of crippling amendments, claiming that 
the bill, in aiding only one area—even an 
area so badly in need as Appalachia— 
discriminates against the rest of the 
country. They failed to realize that 
every American has a stake in the pros- 
perity of the Appalachian area, not only 
as a matter of social conscience, but as 
a matter of practical economics. The 
increased prosperity of these 16 million 
people will stimulate the entire econ- 
omy, from the large industries of steel, 
autos, rubber, and petroleum down to 
the smallest consumer goods industries. 
The increased prosperity of Appalachia 
will eventually reach into and stimulate 
the economy of every town in America. 

Having failed to gut this badly needed 
legislation by amendment, the Repub- 
licans moved to recommit it to commit- 
tee with instructions to substitute an 
entirely different bill. I voted against 
the motion to recommit because the sub- 
stitute bill, made a shotgun approach to 
the situation and would have diluted 
funds to such an extent as to make the 
bill nothing more than another “pork 
barrel” measure which would have falled 
to help any area in a substantial way. S. 
3 on the other hand, is a carefully di- 
rected, coordinated bill which should 
help an entire region to lift itself up by 
its own boot straps and benefit the entire 
Nation in the process. 

The Appalachian Redevelopment Act 
has the additional feature of reenforc- 
ing the Federal-State relationship which 
has been the great strength of this Na- 
tion. To administer the program it pro- 
vides for a joint commission made up 
of one representative from the Federal 
Government plus one representative 
from each of the 11 States directly in- 
volved in the redevelopment effort. The 
Federal Government will delegate its 
decisionmaking to the Governors, and 
the States and communities will do the 
planning and for all practical purposes 
run the program. As President John- 
son said upon signing the bill into law, 
it is one of the best examples of creative 
federalism in our time. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr, Speaker, next 
week the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is expected to produce a so-called 
medicare bill. It is an open secret in 
the House that the bill will be a product 
of a determined bit of arm twisting by 
the executive branch. 

The Palos Regional, a dedicated com- 
munity newspaper in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District, carried a hard-hitting 
editorial on the subject of medicare. In 
view of its timely nature and the pene- 
trating style, I believe it warrants the 
attention of the Members, and I include 
it herewith: 

THIRTEEN STRIKES AGAINST MEDICARE 
(By Charles Richards) 

Although currently proposed Federal Gov- 
ernment health care programs enjoy exten- 
sive political popularity, the mass of evi- 
dence shows that they are not needed, not 
practical, and most important, not fair to 
the American taxpayer. 

The following are only a few of the reasons, 
both from principle and past experience, why 
such Government welfare schemes follow the 
wrong road to the goal we are all seeking— 
adequate medical care for those who, at this 
time, can’t afford it. 

However, criticism by itself is of little 
value. Therefore several suggestions are 
offered as more effective methods of handling 
the medical bills of the poor. 

1. On what basis does every American have 
the right to get free the best and most com- 
plete medical care any more than the best 
food, best clothes, or best home? Why is the 
Federal Government obligated to provide 
medical services to all at the cost of the 
American taxpayer? Americans are not all 
equal “per se,” as some suggest. Native 
ability, education and training, and produc- 
tivity obviously vary from person to person. 

2. Shouldn't a person’s medical expenses 
be paid with his own income or savings, re- 
sources of relatives, or through private in- 
surance? If a person is too poor to pay his 
medical expenses, he might get direct char- 
ity from doctors, clinics, neighbors, or 
community civic organizations. If these 
Tesources fail, then local and State govern- 
ments are best equipped to handle the prob- 
lem, 

3. And surely it is not unfair to expect a 
person to prove financial need before he is 
given aid. 

4. If the billions of dollars needed to fi- 
nance Federal medicare programs are taken 
from general income taxes in the tradition 
of the “great leveling” now being forced on 
Americans, then persons who work harder 
and make more money are penalized by hav- 
ing to pay a portion of the medical] bills of 
those less productive individuais, 

5. If the programs get money from social 
security taxes, they will unfairly penalize the 
low income worker, the very person they 
attempt to help. 

6. The proposed medical care programs are 
not true insurance plans. They are nothing 
more than Government subsidies which are 
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involuntary redistributions of the nation's 
Wealth from more productive individuals to 
less productive persons. 

7. More concrete than principle, past ex- 
perience in other countries should also be 
Our guide. France's medicare system is 
bankrupt. Britain's costs have soared, sery- 
ices have been cut, doctors have left the 
country and those remaining have threatened 
to strike. Im Canada, costs have far ex- 
ceeded estimates and income, and doctors 
actually did go on strike. Yet,.in the face 
of these failures, the voters in each country 
demand more and more services. 

8. U.S. Government officials admit that 
even our present social security system is not 
self-supporting but utilizes funds from gen- 
eral taxes also, 

9. Fraud has plagued foreign medicare 
Plans. Also the strain on medical personnel 
and facilities has vastly increased, with some 
cases of persons even seeking unneeded 
medical care. 

10. Doctors are burdened with paperwork, 
requiring as much as 4 hours a day in some 
countries. \ 

11. The proposed King-Anderson bill is 
Just a foot in the door for the entrance of 
Complete socialized medicine, one proponent 
of the measure admitted. 

12, Private insurance companies and pro- 
grams will be hurt by the Government op- 
erated service. In the past we have seen the 
inefficiency of Government when it enters 
business. The Government will become the 
impersonal third party looming between the 
doctor and his patient. 

13. The need for compulsory Government 
insurance programs is actually decreasing 
since the proportion of people covered by 
Private, cooperative, and local public pro- 
grams is increasing yearly. 

As with any problem, it is best to apply 
Corrective measures to the source, not the 
symptoms of the dilemma, Therefore, sey- 
eral remedies suggest themselves, 

The first and most important goal should 
be to cut the high costs of medical care. The 
Way to do this is to eliminate or limit the 
causes of the soaring expenses. Two such 
Causes are inflation and the population ex- 
Plosion. Solutions to these problems are too 
complex for this discussion. 

Yet some immediate steps can be taken to 
halt the price spiral in the medical care field. 
Instead of pouring money into medicare pro- 
grams, the Government should do more to 
encourage the training of more doctors and 
nurses and the construction of additional 
medical facilities. Admittedly, this is Gov- 
ernment intervention, but it is more limited 
and much less costly than medicare. 

Hospital management should be improved. 
Automation should be employed in hospitals 
and nursing homes wherever practical. 
Doctors should encourage home care for pa- 
Uents with completely incurable diseases. 

Of course, there will always be a few people 
who can't afford their medical bills no mat- 
ter how small, For these there is local 
charity. 

It will cost less in the long run to be more 
Practical to end the need for a Federal medi- 
Care program. This is better than installing 
a compulsory, mushrooming medicare plan 
Which, like cancer, just grows and grows un- 
til it kills the very person that gives it 
sustenance. 
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Restricted News in Vietnam? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 
Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, over 


the past several weeks I have been dis- 
turbed over reports which have been fil- 


. tering through from newsmen who are 


covering the war in Vietnam, over alleged 
restrictions on news coverage in that 
area. Evidently there have been some 
instances where the press has been 
barred, and while I do not question the 
necessity for certain security require- 
ments, I am concerned about the pos- 
sibility that the American public might 
not be getting a true and clear picture of 
what is happening in southeast Asia. 

I have today written to Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara, and am 
setting forth herewith the text of that 
letter, for the benefit of my colleagues: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1965. 
Hon. ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Me, Secrerary: I am writing to ex- 
press my deepest concern over recent reports 
of official restrictions on news coverage in 
Vietnam. ble journalists seem in- 
creasingly disturbed by the number of in- 
eldents where newsmen are being barred 
from covering many important aspects of our 
action in southeast Asia. Many members 
of the press have suggested that present ofi- 
cial policy represents a departure from tra- 
ditional conventions of war coverage. Ap- 
parently the problem is sufficiently serious 
to prompt public statements such as that 
made by Wes Gallagher, general manager of 
the Associated Press, which appeared in the 
New York Times of March 18, 1965: 

“News restrictions imposed by the Penta- 
gon raise serious questions as to whether the 
American people will be able to get a true 
picture of the war in Vietnam.” 

My own concern over this matter is in- 
creased by persisting speculation by such 
international leaders as the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, suggesting that 
the American people are not “learning all the 
facts about Vietnam.” I am sure you agree 
that we cannot afford to give any such spec- 
ulations credibility. 

Iam certain you feel strongly, as do I, that 
a fundamental democratic right is the right 
to know. On many occasions you have ex- 
pressed your commitment to this right, de- 
spite the security requirements implicit in 
the conduct of modern foreign policy. Let 
me say that I appreciate the constant difi- 
culty of determining exactly where security 
requirements necessitate some formal cen- 
sorship. Iam sure this matter is given con- 
tinuing attention by you and other Govern- 
ment officials. 
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However, I do feel that this country can- 
not profit by ambiguities in official policy 
toward newspaper coverage in southeast Asia. 
If, as the reports of prudent and responsible 
newspapermen suggest, such ambiguities do 
exist, I would welcome any explanation of 
their cause and character. 

Thank you for your consideration, and 
with my best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 
Member of Congress. 


Official Opening of the Washington 
Hilton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, since 
the city of Washington was founded a 
century and a half ago it has been the 
host to the Nation, Since America ob- 
tained the pinnacle of world leadership 
Washington has received guests from all 
parts of the world. Itis not unusual that 
the hotels and restaurants of the Na- 
tional Capital have been more significant 
than those of any other American city. 

It was my pleasure to be present today 
at the official opening of the Washington 
Hilton, a great new hotel to accommodate 
visitors in the Federal City. I was glad 
to join the distinguished Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, many of our col- 
leagues in the Congress, and Government 
and community leaders in hailing the 
completion and dedication of a great new 
facility. 

Very properly the host on this occasion 
was Mr. Conrad N. Hilton, chairman of 
the Hilton Hotels Corp. Mr. Hilton's 
remarks describe a significant event and 
it is my pleasure to insert them in the 
Recorp at this point: 

“THE UNOFFICIAL PaLace"—REMARES BY 
Conka N. HILTON, CHAIRMAN, HILTON 
Horers CORP., CHAIRMAN AND PRESIDENT, 
HILTON INTERNATIONAL CO., AT THE DEDICA- 
TION LUNCHEON, THE WASHINGTON HILTON, 


TANTON D.C., THurspay, Marcu 18, 


dedicatory remarks. In New York I discussed 
Its challenging millions; in San Francisco its 
lovely hills and the promise of the Orient; 
In Denver the Rockies; in Pittsburgh the 
Golden Triangle. But what Is to be said of 
Washington, a city within itself 
such sophistication and at the same time 
such innocence? The city's only purpose— 
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as is the purpose of all government—is to 
make people happy. The lives of your more 
than a million population revolve around 
Metropolitan Washington’s two major in- 
dustries—government and politics—the pur- 
sult of happiness. Or is that one industry? 

Four years ago Percy and Harold Uris, and 
we of the Hilton Corp., set out to build a 
hotel that would serve as an “unofficial pal- 
ace” for our Nation's Capital, much as the 
Waldorf-Astoria has been for New York City 
over the years. To do that we had first to 
study and capture the mood of the city. We 
found very early that that mood is a unique 
and evanescent one. We knew that to cap- 
ture the Washington spirit we had to build a 
hotel that was at once proudly American, yet 
distinctively cosmopolitan, befitting a city 
that Is both a world capital and the Capital 
of the United States of America. It had to 
be big enough for the statesmen of the world, 
yet small enough, comfortable enough, for 
the simplest citizen who comes to see his 
Government in action. 

The frame, the setting of the hotel, had 
been designed in splendor 170 years before 
by the great French engineer, Pierre Charles 
L'Enfant, master planner for one of the most 
beautiful cities of the world. And if Bill 
Tabler, our architect here today, thinks that 
he sometimes has trouble with owners, 
corporation officers, and city officials around 
the country, let him count his blessings. 
Imagine having for your bosses, as did 
L'Enfant, George Washington, James Madi- 
son, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams and 
Dolly Madison. 

Three years ago it was Bill Tabler’s task 
to catch and cage this spirit of the city of 
Washington in concrete and glass. The re- 
sult, as you see today, is a unique bull 
wing” design that Is both fluid and elegant. 
The Washington Hilton, we believe, is an 
eminent interpretation of the mood and 
spirit of a great city, a great nation, Here 
is a hotel that will complement and accent 
that mood. 

All of us who have shared in the Washing- 
ton Hilton's conception and construction— 
the Uris Buildings Corp. who built the hotel 
and the Hilton Hotels Corp. who will operate 
it, are proud of this new “unofficial palace” 
Tor official Washington. Seeing the hotel and 
utilizing its many attractive features is much 
more exciting than hearing about it. We do 
hope that you will all take the opportunity 
after lunch to inspect at your leisure the 
elegant, elliptical lobbies and public rooms, 
the spacious grounds and sports facilities. 

There are several unique and imaginative 
features of the hotel which are not imme- 
diately apparent, and of which we are par- 
ticularly proud. A special entrance, to ac- 
commodate heads of state and important 
visitors, has been designed which will allow 
convenient access by private elevator to a 
splendid private reception room adjacent to 
the International Ballroom where we are to- 
day. This great ballroom, in which you are 
the first to lunch, is the hotel's tour-de-force 
of interior design. Besides today’s luncheon, 
state banquets, inaugural balls, formal din- 
ners, and debutante cotillions will all find 
their place in this red-and-white elegance 
that will accommodate, without—as you 
see—a single interior supporting column, 
more than 4,200 persons. 

In the gardens are a modern tennis club, 
complete with full locker facilities, cocktail 
lounge and dining room, and a large swim- 
ming pool. Elegant dining has always been 
an integral part of Hilton hotels. With a 
special emphasis on soft lighting, food of 
traditional excellence, and a cellar well 
stocked with vintage wines, the restaurants 
of your new hotel will emulate this proud 
tradition. 

Because I have had very little to do with it, 
I may brag that the architecture of your new 
hotel will contribute to the city's beauty. 
You who have watched it in construction, 
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know better than I that it has a dozen sig- 
nificant and far-reaching architectural in- 
novations. Its interiors are authentic repro- 
ductions of period or contemporary art, decor, 
and f . The most modern and effi- 
cient equipment and facilities dramatically 
exemplify American life and its achievements, 
and a warm culture borrowed from across 
the world, 

As the “unofficial palace” for the Nation's 
Capital, your new hotel will typify and carry 


within itself a cross section of everything 


that goes on in Washington. Men and 
women of a hundred nations, of all races 
and creeds, guests and staff, will participate 
in a thousand activities of international and 


national, social, economic and political, re- 


ligious and artistic significance. As residents 
of Washington and its metropolitan area, 
you indeed have something to be proud of. 

A hotel in Washington, D.C., today holds 
such a position in the community and in the 
Nation that it must be manned, managed, 
and staffed by men and women of greater 
vision, broader cultural horizons, and deeper 
instincts of leadership than any hotelmen 
in the world, than any in history. I assure 
you that our managers and staff here in your 
new hotel have that vision, that culture, 
that sense of leadership. 

I feel that you have already been suffi- 
ciently generous with your time and with 
your kind attention. It has been an honor to 
speak with you this afternoon. It is with 
a feeling of gratitude that Percy and Harold 
Uris and we of the Hilton Corp. have come 
to dedicate your new hotel. I know that all 
of you join us in the fervent wish that this 
hotel will fulfill the expectations of its 
founders. 

I wish to extend the personal thanks of 
Mr. Williford, our new president, and myself, 
as chairman of Hilton Hotels Corp., and of 
all the Hilton family around the world, to 
the Uris brothers for their fine cooperation 
and teamplay. Gratitude also to all who 
helped to make this project possible, the 
architects who used their knowledge to con- 
vert the dreams of art and architecture into 
this structure; to the workmen, skilled and 
unskilled, who with hearts and able hands 
translated the sketches of the designers, the 
mathematics of the engineers into a build- 
ing of beauty. To all of them, for genera- 
tions to come, this hotel will be a monument 
to their energy and enterprise. I would be 
remiss at this time if I failed to refer to the 
splendid cooperation extended by public offi- 
cials during the past 3 years of planning 
and construction. Without their help this 
hotel would never have been built. 

On a March day in 1791—a day much like 
this—the great Frenchman who laid out your 
city, stopped his horse on the muddy bank 
of the Potomac and looked across the wilder- 
ness and tall grasses to the rolling hills be- 
yond. Which would be Capitol Hili? Which 
be crowned by the home of the Presidents? 
His eye must have caught the splendid site 
where our hotel now stands—and passed on. 
For that we are grateful. 


Today we give to L'Enfant, to you, and to 
the Nation, Washington's unofficial palace. 


Opposition to Closing of Veterans’ 
Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply shocked to learn of the proposed 
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closing of so many of the veterans’ fa- 
cilities. While none in my State of Mary- 
land are included in the list, they will 
feel the effect of the closing of facilities 
in nearby States. Therefore, I registered 


‘my protests with the House Committee 


on Veterans’ Affairs in the following 
statement, which I repeat for the Recorp. 

With respect to the projected closing 
of the Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals, domiciliaries, homes, and regional 
offices, I wonder if the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator has thought this proposal 
through from the viewpoint of human 
relations. 

Economy in the operation of any Gov- 
ernment activity is desirable, of course, 
possibly more important today than ever 
before. As a country, we are living far 
beyond our means. The only way to cor- 
rect such a dangerous situation is to cut 
back Government spending wherever 
such cuts are reasonably possible. But 
it is important that these cuts be rea- 
sonably possible. Just because we are 
not engaged at the moment in a major 
war should not make us forgetful of what 
the veterans suffered and many are still 
suffering, to save this country and the 
world from chaos. Perhaps the proposed 
closing would save the few millions 
claimed, perhaps not. There is not a 
shadow of a doubt, that the effects of such 
closings would be reduced medical serv- 
ices and great inconvenience to thousands 
of veterans whose need for these serv- 
ices stems directly or indirectly from 
war-incurred ills or injuries. 

From experience in my own State, I 
know that there is always a long waiting 
period for beds in the veterans hospitals. 
The closing of facilities in nearby States 
would undoubtedly mean that many vet- 
erans normally using them, would be 
sent to Maryland hospitals, causing even 
greater problems than now exist. 

We have lavished billions of dollars 
on peoples everywhere whose only claim 
on our generosity was their need. Do not 
let us, as a nation, turn our backs on 
these veterans who served us so well 
when we needed them so desperately. 


Minnesota State Senate Resolution on 
Civil Rights in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the State 
Senate of Minnesota passed an important 
resolution on March 10 calling for pro- 
tection of citizens in securing the rights 
of Americans to their basic freedoms in 
Alabama. 

This measure of the concern of peo- 
ple throughout the Nation about recent 
acts of violence deserves the attention 
of all the Congress. 
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The resolution follows: 
Senate RESOLUTION 5 


Resolution urging the President, Vice Pres- 
ident, and Attorney General of the 
United States and the Governor of Ala- 
bama to protect the rights of citizens of 
Alabama to assemble and to vote 


Whereas the constitutional rights of cer- 
tain citizens of Alabama to vote and to 
peaceably assemble are being forcibly re- 
Pressed by that State, in a violent manner 
intolerable to freemen; and 

Whereas such forcible repression is in 
Violation of the oaths of office of the 
Governor of that State, and the public of- 
ficlals acting under him, to support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States; 
and 

Whereas it Is the duty of government to 
Protect the rights of the citizen against 
abuse and oppression, no matter what its 
source; and 

Whereas the public authorities of Alabama 
have been unwilling to assume that duty, 
and instead appear to be harassing and in- 
juring those who assert their rights, in a 
Manner befitting a totalitarian police state; 
and 

Whereas the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 makes it clear that the voting 
rights of our people and their freedom to as- 
semble peaceably shall not be abridged: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Min- 
nesota, That the public authorities of Ala- 
bama be urged to recognize the civil rights 
Of all their citizens, that they subordinate 
their fears and intolerance to the truth of 
Judeo-Christian ethics and precepts and that 
they take the steps necessary to protect their 
Citizens and preserve their rights before it 
becomes immediately necessary to interpose 
further Federal force, and lacking immediate 
State action, that the President be urged to 
instruct the Attorney General to take im- 
Mediate steps to implement the powers of 
the Federal Government to protect the rights 
of American citizens, through the use of U.S. 
marshals and such other law-enforcement 
agents as are legally and properly required 
to carry out the law and to secure the rights 
of Americans who find themselves deprived 
of their basic freedom; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be instructed to send copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States, the Honor- 
able Husrrt H. HUMPHREY, the Vice President 
of the United States, the Honorable Nicholas 
Katzenbach, the Attorney General of the 
United States, the Honorable George O, Wal- 
lace, the Governor of Alabama, and Members 
of Congress from the State of Minnesota. 

Adopted by the Senate, State of Minnesota. 

H. Y, TORREY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Su PAUL, MINN., March 10, 1965. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cone or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIoNaL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rxconp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, §2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
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Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — The 
Public Printer shali arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Rroorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in ren 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rxconp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
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gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10 (a), Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 


with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recozp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Address by Hon. Daniel J. Flood Before 
the American Bandmasters’ Associa- 
tion, in Convention at Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent I insert in the Recorp the 
Speech made before the American Band- 
masters’ Association’s annual convention 
at the Mayflower Hotel on March 6 by 
the Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Our Nation's Capital is renowned for 
its excellent band music. As an encour- 
agement, however, for other areas, the 
Cultural significance of fine music has 
been well given by the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The speech follows: 

Bands and band music are subjects that are 
very near and dear to my heart. Therefore 
it is with special pleasure that I salute the 
American Bandmasters’ Association. From 
the very outset of your organization musi- 
cians from both the United States and Can- 
ada have united in mutual helpfulness and 
for the promotion of better music through 
the instrumentality of the band. 

My research informs me that your orga- 
nization formally began almost 36 years ago— 
in July 1929, to be exact. The founder, Ed- 
Win Franko Goldman, had an enviable rep- 
Utation as organizer and conductor of the 
Goldman Band Concerts in New York and 
made him the ideal person to launch such a 
Movement. After talking with Victor J. 
Grabel of Chicago, William J. Stannard of 
Washington, and, later, with John Philip 
Sousa, all of whom favored the idea of or- 
ganization, Mr. Goldman finally invited a 
representative number of prominent band- 
Masters of the United States and Canada to 
be his guests at a luncheon in New York on 
July 5, 1929. At this meeting the American 
Bandmasters’ Association was definitely or- 
ganized. Mr. Goldman was your first presi- 
dent. On March 13, 1930, the American 
Bandmasters’ Association was incorporated 
under the laws of New York State. 

The story of band music in our hemi- 
sphere—and in fact throughout the world 
is a fascinating one. 

We recall that in about 1250 B.C. Gideon 
prepared for his battle with the Midtanites. 
“And he divided the 300 men into three com- 
panies, and he put a trumpet in every man’s 
hand * * and he said * * when I blow 
With a trumpet * * * then blow ye the trum- 
pets also.” Perhaps that was the first mass- 
ing of hornblowers in history. 

We can be certain that the occasional mass- 
ing of instrumentalists is an ancient and 
noble practice. 

The forerunner of the massed band as we 
know it today might well have been the mam- 
moth band which played on May 12, 1838. 
A fete was being given at Berlin to the Em- 
Peror Nicholas of Russia who was in Germany 
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on a visit to the King of Prussia. One of the 
great bandmasters was to conduct that day. 
His name was Wieprecht. 

Wieprecht, we are told, had been making 
band history. He was only an amateur— 
and being a civillan he met with great and 
determined opposition from the military au- 
thorities and professional musicians. But 
his ideas were sound. In brief he proposed to 
modernize the band both as regards the use 
of valve instruments and in assembling in- 
struments which would play better together. 
By perseverance he finally interested the 
commander of a cavalry band so thoroughly 
that the latter paid out of his own pocket 
to have his band refashioned along lines 
laid down by the civilian. Wieprecht's plan 
called for the use of high trumpets, key 
bugles, alto trumpets, tenor horns, bass 
horns—all having two or three valves—and 
slide trombones. He also used flutes, oboes, 
and bassoons not commonly found in the 
bands of that time. 

The innovation was so successful that Wie- 
precht was asked to come and do the same 
modernization work for the bands of the 
Prussian Life Guards, which presently blos- 
somed out as musical organizations. In 1838 
Wieprecht was appointed director of all the 
guards’ bands, and every military band in 
Germany was remodeled to accord with his 
recommendations. 

Then came the decision to bring together 
a monster performance of bandsmen which 
he would conduct. Sixteen cavalry bands 
and 16 infantry bands were assembled. In 
all there were 1,000 wind instrument players, 
and 200 side drummers. But one thing about 
the concert shocked the King of Prussia. 
Wieprecht appeared before the brilliantly 
uniformed bandsmen in his civilian street 
clothing. What the Emperor of Russia 
thought of that no one knows. But some- 
thing had to be done about it. The King 
hastily ordered a splendid uniform for the 
conductor and it was put together fast 
enough so that 4 days later he could appear 
clad in this unaccustomed regalia for a re- 
peat performance before the tsar and the 
nobility. Let us hope they were duly im- 
pressed. 

We leap across the years and recall that 
during numerous historical events of our own 
country that band music has inspired and 
led. The recent presidential inauguration 
parade in Washington, D.C., is an ample re- 
minder of the importance of bands and band 
music in moments of great national interest. 

Grover Cleveland's first inaugural had the 
U.S. Marine Band, led by John Philip Sousa. 
An exotic element was introduced at the 
inauguration of William Howard Taft. The 
Philippine Constabulary Band from Manila 
was brought to the United States in order 
to perform at two of six concerts. The six 
concerts were in honor of the Army, the 
Navy, Congress as a whole, the Governors of 
the States, the Senate and House, and the 
American people. 

History is replete with stories of the power 
and majesty of band music. 

It was Dr. Walter Damrosch who said some 
years ago: “What America needs is a band in 
every community.” 

There is a mountain of evidence that music 
satisfies the most deep seated human 
needs—mental, physical, and spiritual. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for many years presi- 
dent of Harvard University, once sald, “Music 
rightly taught is the best mind trainer on 


the list.” And we cannot forget the band- 
masters are also teachers and that bahds be- 
come valuable agencies in the progress of 
education for both of our countries. 

The bands of today are in good hands. 
You, the bandmasters, know the fine art of 
conducting, of teaching, you are sincere 
musicians, and know that showmanship is 
important, 


ingly flowery, but said with the heart, I am 
certain. 


“Why does the world need bands? Why 
does the world need laughter of children, 
moonrise in the mountains, great master- 
pieces of art? Why, indeed? Because the 
world has a soul, a spirit, which is hungry 
for beauty and inspiration.” 

I fully agree with Mr. Sousa. The band 
holds an entirely distinctive place in the 
world of music. It affords a means of stim- 
ulation that cannot be acquired in any other 
way. The bands of today, my friends, can 
boast the most ancient ancestry in music. 


The Remarkable McDevitts 
EXTENSION AE REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it is 
indeed gratifying when outstanding 
Americans receive recognition for their 
achievements. When one is honored not 
only by his country, but also by his 
church, this is doubly true. We in Idaho 
are thus doubly fortunate and share in 
the honor which has been bestowed upon 
one of our most illustrious sons by His 
Holiness Pope Paul VI. 

Mr. B. A. McDevitt has spent his life 
in the service of his church, his country, 
and his State and community. His per- 
sonal services as a public servant are 
legend in Idaho, and are being enlarged 
and extended by his 12 wonderful chil- 
dren. 

Now Mr. McDevitt has been named a 
Knight of St. Sylvester of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He is the second lay 
person in the history of Idaho to be thus 
singled out by the Vatican for high 
honor. 

This memorable event was the subject 
of an editorial published in the Idaho 
State Journal, of Pocatello, on March 11, 
1965, and also of an article published in 
the same newspaper on March 15. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: 
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[From the Idaho State Journal, of Pocatello, 
Idaho, Mar. 11, 1965] 
THE REMARKABLE McDevitts 

Pocatello Attorney B. A. McDevitt will be- 
come a Knight of St. Sylvester here Sunday 
at the direction of Pope Paul VI. It is only 
the second time in Idaho Catholic history 
that such a ceremony has taken place. Still, 
it is not entirely unexpected in view of 
MeDevitt’s record in the community, and 
especially in view of his devotion to church 
and family. 

McDevitt is a former Bannock County 
prosecuting attorney and a veteran of the 
higher councils of Idaho politics. His office 
walls are covered with autographed pictures 
of former Presidents, ranking political lead- 
ers, and other testimonials to his civic service. 

He has been a devoted supporter of his 
church for years, and one of the mainstays in 
its growth as a denomination and its orderly 
provision for facilities. 

But to those who know him, perhaps his 
greatest accomplishment is the one he shares 
with Mrs. McDevitt—the rearing of a large 
and extremely accomplished flock of chil- 
dren, 

Among the 12 McDevitt children are 2 
attorneys (both of whom serve in the State 
legislature), a doctor, a consulting engineer, 
3 nurses, a speech therapist, and 3 
housewives married to men who have been 
equally successful. Eleven of the twelve chil- 
dren have been to college. The youngest, 
now in the Air Force, plans to enter college 
when he is discharged. 

It's a remarkable family, headed by a 
remarkable man.—B.H. 


[From the Idaho State Journal, Pocatello, 
Idaho, Mar. 15, 1965] 

McDevirr HONORED as CHURCH KNIGHT 

Attorney B. A, McDevitt was praised as a 
distinguished churchman, a devoted father, 
and a good citizen Sunday as he was in- 
vested a Knight of St. Sylvester. 

The honor was conferred on McDevitt in 
the name of Pope Paul VI and the Bishop of 
Boise at an impressive ceremony at St. An- 
thony Church, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Nicholas 
Hughes, chancellor of the diocese of Boise, 
acted for Bishop Sylverster Treinen, who is 


inl. 

Rey. Donald Wassmuth, assistant pastor 
at St. Anthony, celebrated the mass, and 
members of the Bishop Danie] M. Gorman 
Assembly, Fourth Degree Knights of Colum- 
bus, formed an honor guard for the cere- 
mony. 

Only once before has an Idaho layman 
been named a Knight of Sylvester. Previ- 
ouly honored was the late E. W. Fanning, 
mayor of Idaho Falls. 

Monsignor Hughes noted that the honor is 
“rarely given and ts indicative of the high 
esteem in which Mr, McDevitt is held by his 
pastor (Rev. L. M. Doughtery) his bishop 
and His Holiness Pope Paul VI.” 

Being named a Knight of St, Sylvester “not 
only redounds to Mr. McDevitt’s honor, but 
also to the honor of the church in Idaho 
and Pocatello in particular," Monsignor 
Hughes said. 

During the investiture, McDevit was pre- 
sented a sword and a medal signifying the 
honor, and a crown was placed upon the 
head of Mrs. McDevitt, who witnessed the 
ceremony from a wheel chair. Mrs. McDey- 
itt was injured in an auto accident several 
years ago, 

Monsignor Hughes praised McDevitt as “a 
devoted husband, a loving father, an ex- 
emplary lawyer, a true friend, and a zealous 
Christian * * *, Your love, loyalty, and de- 
votion to the church are tonight recognized." 
Monsignor Hughes said to McDevitt, “and it 
is in appreciation for your unstinting service 
for many years that His Holiness Pope Paul 
has raised you to the dignity of the coveted 
reward as a Knight of St. Sylvester. May 
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you continue to serve your God, your church, 
and your country for many years to come.” 

McDevitt was born in Burke, Idaho, at- 
tended schools there and graduated from the 
University of Idaho in 1920. Later that year, 
he was admitted to the Idaho State bar. 

He has served as Bannock County prosecu- 
tor, county chairman of the Red Cross and 
the national foundation; State committee- 
man of the Democratic Party; chairman of 
the Bannock County Democratic Central 
Committee, and coordinator for the Demo- 
cratic Party in southeastern Idaho. 

He was chairman of St. Anthony's parish 
building committee from 1940-42 and has 
served on various bishop's committees. He 
is also a member of the American Legion, a 
former Grand Knight of the Knights of 
Columbus, and a member of the Phi Alpha 
Delta law fraternity, the Gridiron Club, and 
the University of Idaho Alumni Association. 
He is vice president of the Consumer’s Paper 
Co., and holds directorates in the Montpelier 
Tri-State National Bank and the Bear Lake 
Holding Co. 

In June 1926, he married Margaret Her- 
man, and they had 12 children, 9 of whom 
attended the ceremony. 

At a dinner afterward in Kennedy Memo- 
rial Hall, one of the couple’s five sons, State 
Representative Charles McDevitt, Republi- 
can, of Ada, acted as master of ceremonies. 
Other McDevitt children there were State 
Representative Herman, Democrat, of Ban- 
nock; Barney, who is being sent to Panama 
by the Army; twins Sheila, a speech therapist 
in Salt Lake City, and Sharon, a nurse at 
the Veterans“ Administration hospital in 
Salt Lake City; Mrs. John (Margaret) Domi- 
nick, a student at Idaho State University; 
Mrs. James (Joan) Carney, a nurse, who lives 
in Pocatello; Mrs. Leonard (Pat) Mallea, 
Caldwell, a housewife; and Mrs. Dave (Janet) 
Boone, who is working as a secretary in 
Moscow. 

Unable to attend were Dan McDevitt, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Mrs. Colleen Moening, Fairbanks, 
Alaska; and Dr. Tom McDevitt, Los Angeles. 

Rev, Colman King. former pastor of St. 
Anthony, and now of Kellogg, recalled that 
McDevitt was “one of my greatest supporters 
during my years here.” Al Rosa, grand 
knight of the Knights of Columbus, pre- 
sented McDevitt a plaque. Reverend 
Dougherty said McDevitt was “thoroughly 
deserving” of the honor conferred upon him. 

In response, McDevitt paid tribute to his 
wife, and said that she, his family and his 
friends “had just as much to do with this 
honor as I did.” 


A Shipper Looks at Foreign Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, like 
many of my colleagues, I have received 
a large volume of mail during recent 
weeks—primarily from farmers and 
shippers—urging a reinstatement of the 
foreign farm labor program that termi- 
nated when the bracero program ran its 
allotted time. - 

Yet not all farmers agree, There are 
some who even contend that the domes- 
so nat supply is sufficient unto the 
n 


I believe my colleagues will find the 


statement made by one of Arizona's 
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larger farmers on this subject to be quite 
interesting. 

Whichever side of the issue one hap- 
pens to take, I think no one can question 
Mr. Bodine’s dedication to principle or 
the honesty of his convictions. 

The statement follows: 

Marcu 8, 1965. 
To the EDITOR or THE PACKER: 

It must be rather embarrassing to many 
of the so-called leaders in our industry, to 
find that there is plenty of labor available 
for harvesting all of the crops that have been 
planted for harvesting. And the final result 
is that the industry still has “glutted mar- 
kets” in various commodities. 

I can remember that on the 2d day of 
January of this year, many people in and 
out of the trade were screaming that the 
lettuce market was going to $6 per carton 
free on board. I'll bet that today there are 
a lot of shippers who wish that this had 
been true. Yes, the same cry went up about 
carrots, cabbage and citrus fruits. The only 
cry now is that cabbage and carrots are the 
most overproduced crops (items) we have, 
and that 50 percent or more of these crops 
are rotting in the fields, 

Oranges and grapefruit are so badly over- 
produced that mature fruit is hanging on 
the trees, not due to a shortage of labor for 
harvesting, but just a good case of over- 
production with a resulting low market. If 
the growers and shippers of citrus fruits 
think this season is bad, just wait 5 years 
and see the fruit production at that time 
if there is no damage due to weather hazards 
or other reasons, then we will all wish for 
a labor shortage at that time. 

It is certainly gratifying to me to be able 
to know I can harvest what vegetables and 
fruits that I can sell, and do this with the 
labor of American citizens, who pay a tax 
on their income like the rest of us do, in- 
stead of sending all of it to Mexico. 

I get sick in my stomach listening to all 
of the problems that we shippers create over 
local or domestic labor. It's too bad that 
a so-called shipper hasn't got enough guts 
to fire people if they can't perform the work 
properly, instead of letting the help run the 
business. 

We have turned our produce business into 
one of the most disastrous businesses in the 
world and it is ina chaotic condition. No one 
has to accept anything; no one has to pay 
their invoices on time or promptly; bank- 
ruptcies are increasing every year. But still 
we go on and on planting more and more 
and more each year, thus creating more prob- 
lems for ourselves. 

We in the Phoenix spring lettuce deal will 
see a good market—and people ask why? 
The answer is very simple—our Acreage is 
down 25 to 28 percent from last spring's 
planting. This reduction in acreage is not 
due to a shortage of labor. It was caused 
by too much rain at planting time and we 
were not able to plant on schedule. It's just 
too bad the “Good Man” upstairs can’t solve 
all of our problems. 

We ask Him“ all the time to freeze out 
other districts. All winter long we ask “Him” 
not to hurt us but to destroy our competitors. 
This is a real nice business, isn’t it? 

Let’s all be fair with ourselves and each 
other and quit bellyaching and use common- 
sense where and when it should be used. 

I say thank you to Mr. Wirtz for his deci- 
sions regarding importation of farm labor. 
I hope that he makes it all stick until we get 
our own houses in order and we quit feeding 
each other all the “bull” that the produce 
people are the only people who do not ask 
the Government for subsidies. If this for- 
eign labor isn’t the biggest subsidy that any- 
one could ask for, I would like to know 
What is? 

I like to run my own business and it has 
been a pleasure to operate this way since 
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January of this year. Here's hoping it never 
changes again. 
I will use common sense and plant what 

I can harvest and sell at a reasonable profit. 

If everyone else would do this, the vegetable 

business wouldn't be a bad business to be in. 
BODINE Propwuce Co,, 
A. W. BODINE. 


Appointment of Henry H. Fowler as 
Secretary of the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 22,1965 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Secretary of the Treasury,” 
from the March 20 edition of the New 
York Times, commending the nomina- 
tion and the abilities and the public 
service of the Honorable Henry H. 
Fowler. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed an editorial on the same subject 
appearing in the Washington Post of 
Saturday, March 20, 1965. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Mar. 
20, 1965] 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


President Johnson’s surprise appointment 
of Henry H. Fowler gives assurance that the 
Treasury Department will be headed by a 
man who recognizes the vital importance of 
restoring its influence and prestige in eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The Treasury's position has been on the 
Wane ever since it became known that Sec- 
retary Douglas Dillon would be leaying the 
post he served with such distinction. In 
finally choosing Mr. Fowler, the President 
settled on a candidate with reliable assets. 

Mr. Fowler has the President's confidence, 
which is indispensable in serving as the Na- 
tion’s chief financial officer. He is exper- 
ienced in dealing with Congress, a talent he 
demonstrated in winning support for tax re- 
ductions. And the fact that he is an old 
Treasury hand, who served under Mr. Dillon, 
will bolster confidence in the present Treas- 
ury staff and help him to recruit new men 
for the serious challenges he will have to 
face, 

These are very real. Mr. Fowler's most 
urgent problem is elimination of the deficit 
in the Nation's balance of payments, a goal 
that eluded the best efforts of Mr. Dillon, 
sophisticated as he was in the mysteries of 
international finance. 

The financial community, whose coopera- 
tion Mr. Fowler will need, may be disap- 
pointed that the new Secretary is not one of 
their own. The tradition of having a banker 
at the Treasury has often been broken, how- 
ever, and some of Mr. Fowler's most distin- 
guished predecessors have had less exper- 
ience in financial problems than he possesses. 

In his new post Mr. Fowler will have to 
Tesist the temptation that has plagued the 
administration; namely, a tendency to suc- 
cumb to excessive optimism about its 
attempts to curb the outfiow of dollars. Eu- 
Phoria has been in the air again since Wash- 
ington announced its new program of yolun- 
tary restraint. Mr. Fowler cannot afford to 
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be complacent, nor to take any action that 
would invite a relaxation of the self-disci- 
pline now being exercised by businessmen 
and bankers. To a very great extent, his 


success at the Treasury depends on the prog- 


ress he can make in strengthening the posi- 
tion of the dollar. 


From the Washington D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 20, 1965 


CHANGING GUARD AT TREASURY 


With the nomination of Henry H. Fowler 
for the Secretaryship, President Johnson dis- 
pelled the uncertainty that was beginning 
to pall the Treasury Department, A worthy 
success for Douglas Dillon has been found. 
But the Treasury's prestige in the years 
ahead may well hings on the choices that 
are made in filling posts at the second level 
of command. 

In his choice of Mr. Fowler, President 
Johnson broke with a practice sanctioned 
more by time and custom than good sense. 
Instead of reserving the Treasury post for a 
banker, an industrialist or a prominent po- 
litical figure, the President turned to a re- 
spected attorney who as Under Secretary 
gained vast experience in administering 
the affairs of the Treasury Department and 
advancing its legislation on Capito! Hill. 

Administrators are ultimately judged by 
performance, not by the putative talents 
that they bring to high office. Mr. Fowler 
can be an outstanding Treasury Secretary, 
but his record will depend to a considerable 
degree on the care which he and President 
Johnson exercise in filling department va- 
eancies. They include the post of Under 
Secretary, that of General Counsel and the 
Assistant Secretaryship for International 
Monetary Affairs. All are important, but 
in view of the uncertainties surrounding the 
dollar as an international reserve currency, 
it is essential that a strong, technically com- 
petent candidate be found for the last po- 
sition. 

In embracing the modern theory of fiscal 
policy, in reforming the depreciation guide- 
lines, in dealing vigorously and imaginative- 
ly with vexing balance-of- payments deficits, 
Douglas Dillon wrote a brilliant record at the 
Treasury. He was by far the best Treasury 
Secretary of the postwar period, and it is, 
indeed, doubtful whether he has a peer in 
this century. But he is leaving the Treas- 
ury at a time when it lacks men of proven 
ability on the second and third rungs of 
responsibility. If the prestige of the second 
oldest executive department is to be main- 
tained, his successor must fill the talent 
gaps. 


Postal Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
the ranking minority member of the 
House Postal Operations Subcommittee 
I have long been an advocate of better 
mail service. To this end I requested 
that Congress take a long look at our 
present poor postal service. The mem- 
bers of the subcommittee have agreed to 
hold hearings within the near future. 

Since submitting my request for hear- 
ings I have received hundreds of letters 
from postal patrons complaining of the 
mail service. I have also received com- 
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plaints from many of the postal em- 
ployees who actually handle the mail. 

In this regard I am gratified to learn 
that I have the wholehearted support, 
not only of the postal employees, but of 
many of the unions which represent 
them. One of the examples of this sup- 
port appeared in an article in the Janu- 
ary-February 1965, issue of the Ne- 
braska Postal Clerk: 


CUNNINGHAM LASHES OUT at WORK 
MEASUREMENT SYSTEM 

Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, Congressman 
from the Second Congressional District of Ne- 
braska in an article in the February 1 Sunday 
World Herald lashed out at the Department's 
work measurement system. Many of you 
Probably saw the article. Congressman 
CUNNINGHAM received a properly packed pic- 
ture through the mail from an Omaha firm 
that was pretty well beaten up and had prob- 
ably been run over by some vehicle or some- 
thing. The package had been prepared for 
mailing properly, and properly marked, He 
felt that the “speedup” caused by the work 
measurement system was to blame. Clerks 
are forced to work so fast that they don't 
have time to examine or handle the parcels 
properly. He is right. We as postal clerks 
know that this is true. Clerks know that 
“speedup” and “higher production” seem to 
be more important to the supervisors and 
postmasters than anything else. The World 
Herald article said They're working these 
fellows to the point of exhaustion,” he said 
of postal workers. “The whole thing is the 
result of top management, in my opinion. 
They're trying to run the postal system by 
gimmicks, numbers and alphabetical gim- 
crackery.“ We as postal clerks have known 
this for some time and now apparently some 
of the en are trying to do some- 
thing about it. When the public gets more 
riled up perhaps something will be done. 
Congressman CUNNINGHAM has done 4 great 
many things for not only the clerks in Ne- 
braska, but clerks all over the United States. 
I believe he should receive national recogni- 
tion for taking the stand that he has and 
paying tribute to the “rank and file” em- 
ployees. I’m hoping that perhaps he shall 
be recognized in either the FNS bulletin or 
our national magazine. In any event he is 
welcoming your letters to him, and just keep 
writing to him. He needs our support— 
let's give it to him. 


I would call attention to one sentence 
in this article: “When the public gets 
more riled up perhaps something will 
be done.” I firmly believe the American 
public is already riled up about our poor 
postal service 


Speech by Miss Virginia Mathison at Pres- 
entation of Francis Bellamy Flag Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22,1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a speech by 
Miss Virginia Mathison, of Cradock High 
School, in Portsmouth, Va., delivered 
on October 9, 1964, on the occasion of 
the presentation of the Francis Bellamy 
Flag Award to the Wausau, Wis., senior 
high school, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sprech sy Miss VIRGINIA MATHISON, CRADOCK 
Hicu SCHOOL, PORTSMOUTH, VA, 


When I think of Wisconsin, one of the first 
things that comes to mind is the booming 
industries it houses. Industrially, it stands 
among the leading States in the manufacture 
of paper, wood pulp, and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Virginia is also an industrial State but it 
is best known as the peanut capital of the 
world. Our world-famous Smithfield hams 
come from hogs that are peanut-fed. 

All of you must be partially familiar with 
Virginia's history, as it involves the birth of 
our Nation. The first permanent English 
colony began in 1607 at Jamestown, 

Cradock is a nautical community named 
after Sir Christopher Cradock, an admiral in 
the British Navy during World War I, who 
went down with his ship off the coast of 
South America. The Cradock streets are laid 
out to form an anchor and bear names of 
Naval heroes such as John Paul Jones and 
Admiral Farragut. 

Cradock High School also follows this nau- 
tical theme. Our athletic teams are the 

Admirals; our school newspaper, the Ship- 
mate; our magazine, the Log; our handbook, 
the Quartermaster; and our yearbook is the 
Admiral. 

The bell of the U.S.S. Gettysburg, a World 
War II reservist training ship, is now used as 
a victory bell for Cradock High School. After 
a victory, it is rung seven times—once for 
each of Cradock’s sports. 

Members of our student body excelled in 
various fields this year. Our national honors 
were an NCTE winner for the English depart- 
ment and a seventh-place winner in public 
speaking in national competition for the 
distributive education department. Our 
State honors include: In forensics, first place 
in poetry reading and girls’ public speaking, 
and a superior-plus rating m the one-act play 
festival. State officers for the year were boys 
State Governor and two senators, girls State 
treasurer, and this year we have the presi- 
dents of the Future Teachers and Diversified 
Occupations Club. A Cradock student is 
State SCA secretary. 

I, Virginia, from the State of Virginia, 
would like to congratulate Wausau High 
School and welcome you into the Bellamy 
Award family of schools. 


International Monetary System Preserved 
at Risk of Reducing World Trade and 
Capital Flows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, recent ef- 
forts to preserve the international mone- 
tary system in the face of severe strains 
have led to proposals which would seri- 
ously inhibit the international movement 
of goods and capital. An article in the 
Wall Street Journal of February 17, 1965, 
summarizes the irony of this situation 
with the statement of a National Bureau 
of Economic Research analyst: 

We may kill the patient (the goals of the 
monetary system) in our efforts to control 
the disease (the system itself) 
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A further comment on this problem 
comes from Richard N, Cooper, a Yale 
University economist. 

At the very time negotiators are attempt- 
ing to free the flow of international com- 
merce, monetary considerations are forcing 
many nations to adopt measures calculated 
to produce just the opposite effect. 


Mr. Cooper's contentions are amply 
supported by President Johnson's recent 
proposals designed to restrict the move- 
ment of private capital from the United 
States, Not only do such restrictions re- 
duce the level of trade and impede the 
flow of international capital, but they 
compromise this Nation’s basic philos- 
ophy of freedom to lend and invest 
abroad. 

Although world trade has grown by 
nearly 25 percent since 1962, many econ- 
omists are predicting a slowdown in the 
near future, and some maintain it is 
already underway. The Journal article 
points out that through the third quarter 
of last year world trade climbed 9 per- 
cent, 2 percentage points less than in 
the corresponding 1962-63 period. In 
addition, certain analysts maintain these 
figures are inflated in view of the tre- 
mendous trade growth experienced by 
the six European Common Market 
countries. 

Under unanimous consent I place this 
article in the Recorp at this point: 
Woritp MONEY ILLS— Wir Errorts To Bor- 

STER CURRENCIES CLASH WITH GOALS OF 

Free TRaDE—SQUEEZE ON RESERVES LEADS 

TO TAx CHANGES AND PLANS To CURB THE 

FLOW oF CAPITAL— DANGER OF KILLING THE 

PATIENT 

(By Alfred L, Malabre, Jr.) 


New Tonk —Efforts to preserve the inter- 
national monetary system are producing a 
grim irony. The system survives, but in the 
process two of Its key goals—the free move- 
ment of goods and capital across borders— 
are slowly receding. 

Such, at least, is the considered conclu- 
sion of an increasing number of economists 
who specialize in international monetary af- 
fairs. A typical comment comes from 
Richard N. Cooper, a Yale University econo- 
mist: “At the very time negotiators are at- 
tempting to free the flow of international 
commerce, monetary considerations are forc- 
ing many nations to adopt measures cal- 
culated to produce just the opposite effect.” 

To back up this contention, these analysts 
cite an Imposing list of recent events. They 
note that a few days ago President Johnson 
sent Congress a series of measures designed 
to restrict the movement of private capital 
from the United States. Late last year, to 
cite another outstanding example, the Brit- 
ish Government, in violation of interna- 
tional trade agreements, clamped a 15 per- 
cent tax surcharge on goods entering the 
United Kingdom. 

SOME SUBTLE OBSTACLES 

The impediments being thrown up against 
the free flow of capital and trade are often 
very subtle. 

One device used increasingly involves al- 
tering a country’s domestic tax structures. 
Trade agreements normally do not permit the 
rebate of direct taxes, such as income taxes, 
on e: But they do not rule out the re- 
bate of indirect taxes, such as sales levies. 

Many countries are taking advantage of 
this loophole in the rules to stimulate their 
exports and impede imports. This is ac- 
complished by switching from direct to in- 
direct levies. Such a change serves to bring 
down export prices, because indirect taxes 
may be remitted to exporters, or imposed so 
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as not to cover exports, without violating 
trade agreements. At the same time, the 
price of imports will tend to rise, because 
indirect levies may be applied to incoming 
merchandise. 

Among countries that have moved in this 
direction recently are Sweden, which has re- 
duced its personal income tax rate and im- 
posed a general sales tax, and Italy, which in 
mid-1964 cut certain payroll taxes and in- 
creased sales-type levies. In addition, West 
Germany is contemplating a measure to alter 
Its indirect tax system in a manner likely to 
result in higher levies on goods coming into 
the country. 


“THWARTING MARKETPLACE. OBJECTIVES” 


“We want healthy competition in the in- 
ternational marketplace, because, among 
other things, we believe it will lead to the 
most efficient allocation of resources,” says 
Yale's Mr. Cooper. But in these recent tax 
maneuvers we have a different kind of com- 
petition; it is among governments, and it is 
thwarting many of our marketplace objec- 
tives." 

The international movement of capital and 
goods, to be sure, is not about to come to 
a standstill. Just since 1962, world trade has 
swelled nearly 25 percent, to about $150 bil- 
lion. Nonetheless, many economists claim 
they see a slowdown immediately ahead, and 
some maintain it already is under way. 

It is noted, for instance, that in the latest 
12 months for which detailed figures are 
available (through the third quarter of last 
year) world trade climbed to 9 percent, 2 
percentage points less than in the corre- 
sponding 1962-63 period. And of course 
these statistics don't take into account the 
effects of the recent British import surcharge. 
which has already caused a slight decline in 
United Kingdom imports. In an attempt to 
concillate Britain's trading partners, it is 
understood that United Kingdom officials 
shortly will announce a token cut of from 
2% to 5 percentage points in the s 
earller, some officials had held out the hope 
the measure soon would be removed entirely. 

Many analysts contend that recent world 
trade figures are “inflated” by the growth of 
trade the six European Common 
Market countries—West Germany, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg. Trade among these nations is soaring 
at a rate of roughly 20 percent a year, 


NO BASIS FOR OPTIMISM 


“Technically, trade within the Common 
Market classifies as part of world trade,” 
says a First National City Bank of New York 
analyst. But such intrabloc trade hardly 
constitutes a basis for optimism that world 
trade generally is increasing substantially.” 

The nub of the problem, as many econo- 
mists see it, lies in the makeup of the present 
international monetary system. 

By international agreements and long 
practice, gold, dollars, and the pound sterling 
normally are held as monetary reserves to 
settle international transactions. For this 
reason the present system is called a “gold- 
exchange“ system; it is based on reserves of 
gold plus such foreign exchange as the 
dollar and the pound. 

These reserves rise when nations collect 
more than they pay out and fall when the 
opposite occurs. When a decline In reserves 
takes place, the nation involved should vyol- 
untarlly take steps to bring its international 
payments back into balance. 

In a typical situation, a nation imports 
consistently more goods than its sells abroad, 
and subsequently depletes its reserves. 
When this happens, the nation Is expected 
to adopt stringent domestic policies aimed 
at improving the competitive position of its 
goods. This should be done without recourse 
to artificial restrictive measures, such as the 
recent United Kingdom surcharge. 
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Implicit in all this is the assumption that 
nations have the gumption to take basic 
steps to make their position com- 
petitive—holding down labor costs is an 
example, 

It’s further assumed that there are suffi- 
cient reserves in the international monetary 
system to provide a nation with a cushion 
during period when efforts are under way to 
improve its competitiveness—and ultimately 
its balance of payments. The theory is that 
by the time a nation nears the point of run- 
ning out of reserves it will have had sufficient 
time to improve its competitiveness, and its 
balance of payments will no longer be in 
deficit. 

ARE RESERVES ADEQUATE? 


Though doubts are often voiced about the 
validity of even the first premise, it is the 
second assumption that evokes the most out- 
spoken concern among many economists. 
They fear the present total of reserves in the 
international monetary system is indeed not 
adequate. As a consequence, they contend, 
nations with balance-of-payments problems 
frequently begin to run out of reserves long 
before they are able to improve their com- 
petitiveness without resorting to superficial 
expedients. 

The sort of statistical evidence most often 
supplied is that while world trade has in- 
creased nearly 25 percent since 1962, for ex- 
ample, international reseryes used in trans- 
acting this trade have risen only about 6 
percent in the same span. These reserves 
amount to about $70 billion at present, less 
than half the annual total of world trade. 

Many analysts contend the worsening 
squeeze on reserves that results from this 
disparity, in large measure underlies the 
recent spate of steps, legal and illegal, aimed 
at restricting the free flow of capital and 
trade. 

As long as the disparity continues, these 
economists say, the prospect is for an in- 
creasing array of expedients. Ultimately, in 
the view of a National Bureau of Economic 
Research analyst, “we may kill the patient 
(the goals of the monetary system) in our 
efforts to control the disease (the system 
itself)“ 

What should be done? 

Here the consensus is overwhelming: In- 
crease the supply of reserves. But how? On 
this point the experts go off in six dozen 
different directions. 

One of many problems is that nobody 
knows precisely what level of reserves is 
sufficient to cushion adverse swings in a na- 
tion’s balance of payments. Some analysts 
believe only a slight increase in reserves 
would be sufficient. Others, such as Yale's 
Mr. Cooper, say a much larger increase is 
needed. Mr. Cooper, who served as an expert 
on international economics for President 
Kennedy's Council of Economic Advisors, 
suggests international reserves should very 
probably rise even faster than world trade. 

On one point there is wide if not unani- 
mous agreement: The dollar, whose value is 
fixed at a ratio of $35 to an ounce of gold, 
should not be devalued. 

Raising the price of gold, say to $70 an 
ounce, with one stroke would sharply in- 
crease the nominal value of world monetary 
reserves, two-thirds of which are in gold. But 
such a move would also greatly benefit Rus- 
sia, which is the world's second largest gold 
producer after South Africa. Devaluation 
of the dollar also would hurt friendly na- 
tions, such as Canada and Japan, which in 
cooperation with the United States have 
maintained large portions of their reserves in 
dollars. 

In theory, dollars are as good as gold in 
international transactions because of the 
U.S. Government's pledge to buy and sell 
gold at approximately $35 an ounce. The 
theory, however, doesn’t take Into account 
what happens if the United States runs out 
of gold; the U.S. gold supply stands just 
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under $15 billion, more than $1 billion less 
than at the end of 1962, because of the 
chronic U.S. balance-of-payments deficit. 

At the same time, few experts advocate 
complete abandonment of a gold- based 
monetary system. "We could kill off gold 
tomorrow by agreeing only to sell it,” says a 
former member of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisors. “But the world has be- 
come so accustomed to using gold as an in- 
ternational monetary base that I'm afraid 
such a move would cause confusion, and 
Possibly chaos, in international financial 
dealings. For this reason, the idea has never 
been seriously broached, so far as I know, in 
administration discussions.” 

Rather, most analysts plug for an enlarge- 
ment of the existing gold-exchange system. 
The most frequent suggestion: Some ar- 
rangement to turn the International Mone- 
tary Fund into a sort of world central bank 
in which nations would be obliged to keep 
as much as 50 or 75 percent of their reserves; 
International Monetary Fund members must 
currently maintain deposits of gold and their 
own currencies at the International Mone- 
tary Fund, but these deposits are relatively 
small and are not pegged to the size of a 
nation’s reserves. 


STUDY LAUNCHED 


In addition, currencies of other major na- 
tions, besides the United States and United 
Kingdom, would be employed as interna- 
tionally acceptable reserves. Technically, 
this is now the case. But in practice only 
dollars and pounds are normally held as 
reserves, This practice, like the use of gold 
itself, is largely a matter of long-standing 
custom. ; 

At present, the International Monetary 
Fund serves primarily as a sort of lending 
agency from which countries can borrow 
limited amounts of other currencies while 
trying to set their international payments 
straight. - 

Well aware of growing concern over the 
present monetary system, officials of the free 
world’s chief trading nations recently 
launched a study aimed at Improving the 
system. 

Some analysts glumly note, however, that 
in the less than 6 months since the study 
was launched there has been little sign of 
progress toward an improved system. In 
fact, there are indications that at least one 
prominent conferee—France—has little in- 
terest in expanding reserves at all, and in- 
stead may actually favor a shrinkage. 

This obviously would take place if a so- 
called gold standard system were adopted, 
without devaluation. The gold standard 
idea—in which gold would be the only inter- 
national monetary reserve—was sounded at a 
recent press conference of French President 
de Gaulle. As noted above, only about two- 
thirds of the world’s monetary reserves are in 
gold. Thus, the level of reserves would be 
cut by a third. 


“Partners of the Alliance“ Address by 
James H. Boren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, one of the 
most encouraging features of the Alliance 
for Progress has been the success of the 
Partners of the Alliance program. In re- 
cent months the Indiana Partners of the 
Alliance has been organized, to establish 
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relationships between associations in In- 

diana and counterparts in the Brazilian 

State of Rio Grande do Sul. A team rep- 

resenting five major organizations in In- 

diana has already visited Brazil, and has 
brought back a number of ideas on how 
this program may be implemented. 

Recently, Mr. James H. Boren, Director 
of the Partners of the Alliance, made an 
important address, in Indianapolis, de- 
scribing the operation of this program. 
Because of its national significance, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Boren’s 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF JAMES H. BOREN, DIRECTOR, PART- 
NEES OF THE ALLIANCE, ALLIANCE FOR PROG- 
RESS, AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE IN- 
DIANAPOLIS STATEWIDE RURAL ELECTRIC 
5 INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MARCH 11, 
1 


It is a particular pleasure to discuss with 
vou the Partners of the Alllance, for here in 
Indiana, the “crossroads of America,” you 
have assumed the responsibility and leader- 
ship in a program that involves the citizens 
of all of the Americas in one of the most 
important struggles of our time. I am talk- 
ing about the bold endeavor of the Alliance 
for Progress—the economic and social de- 
velopment program affecting the lives of 200 
million people. And I am talking about a 
great revolutionary partnership in which you 
are now involyed. 

Working together within the spirit of the 
Alliance for Progress, we can—and we must— 
prove that representative democracy and the 
free economic institutions of the West can 
indeed respond to the demands for economic 
and social progress. 

We know from our own experience in the 
United States that progress requires a con- 
stant battle against poverty and injustice, 
ignorance, and disease. We also know that 
we cannot live in isolation—no nation can 
live of itself, and by itself. And, as we 
recount our own aspirations, our own ex- 
periences, and our own struggles for develop- 
ment from colonial states to our present en- 
viable but difficult position as leader of the 
free world. we know that we must recognize 
that the hopes and dreams of the countless 
numbers of slum dwellers in the cities of 
Latin America or the campesinos in the An- 
dean highlands are important to our own 
future. 

It is about this hemispheric struggle that I 

wish to think together with you tonight— 
not in generalities but in specifics—specifics 
as to your role as citizens of Indiana and as 
members of the action-oriented Indiana 
Statewide Rural Electric Cooperative. 
The Indiana Partners of the Alliance is a 
private sector program through which direct 
relationships can be established between 
groups in Indiana and counterpart groups 
in the great Brazilian State of Rio Grande 
do Sul. This is a program in which any 
business, agricultural, professional, educa- 
tional, Iabor, or service organization—and 
even an individual—who is concerned about 
the future in Latin America can translate 
that concern into action. The Partners of 
the Alliance is not a program of “pink teas"; 
it is not a program of charity; it is not a 
program in which Indiana is “adopting” the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul. It is a part- 
nership in which the citizens of two Impor- 
tant areas of the world can work together 
toward common goals. 

I would like to pay particular tribute to 
your own Indiana Statewide Rural Electric 
Cooperative for you are known for your 
ability to get the job done. The contribution 
of time and energy of your general manager, 
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David Mueller, has been important in the 
early development of the Indiana partner- 
ship. He went to Rio Grande do Sul as a 
member of the program development team, 
and he has returned with specific proposals 
for projects, 

I should also like to thank the rest of a 
splendid group of men, who are leaders in 
the Indiana Partners, for their part in put- 
ting together a most promising program with 
their partner in Brazil. I am speaking of: 

Dr. Robert Carmin, chairman of the In- 
diana Partners of the Alliance, and dean of 
the division of sclence and humanities at 
Ball State; Mr. Walter Walb, president of 
the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce; 
Mr. John Norris, administrative assistant 
to the president, Indiana AFL-CIO; Mr. 
Glenn W. Sample, vice president of the In- 
diana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association; 
and Dr. Robert Yoho, director of Bureau of 
Health Education, Indiana State Health 
Commission. 

This team has returned to Indiana with 
specific projects to be implemented, and you 
will be hearing more about them soon. 

Let me outiine for you some of the specific 
partnership activities which are being car- 
ried out in some of the States already at 
the operational level. 

Less than 48 hours ago, 11 young Bolivian 
4-H Club students returned to Bolivia after 
having been in Utah, where for 2 months 
they had been participating in activities 
with the Utah 4-H organization. This was 
a learning experience for Utah as well as for 
these young boys and girls from Bolivia. 
Years ago, incidentally, the tomato industry 
in Utah was sayed by the introduction of 
new varieties of tomatoes from Bolivia. The 
people of Utah remember this. 

Three weeks ago, 12 educators from Costa 
Rica returned home after having lived in 
Oregon where they worked as resource spe- 
clalists with 12 different school districts for 
a period of 2 months. They helped to up- 
grade the teaching of Spanish and history as 
professional people, and they provided much 
enrichment to the educational program. 
They received half salary, lived with teacher 
families, and received some professional 
training in the development of teaching 
materials and the use of new teaching tech- 
niques, The important thing about this 
effort is that it was a partnership. Actually 
Costa Rica contributed more than it re- 
ceived. Forty Oregon school districts have 
indicated an interest in this program for 
next year. 

Less than 2 months ago, a representative 
of the Oakland County Parents of the Al- 
liance (Oakland County, Mich.) returned af- 
ter spending 10 months in Colombia on var- 
ious programs. Student exchanges have been 
established. A union leader in Michigan 
accepted an invitation to participate in a 
regional seminar in Cali, Colombia. Com- 
mercial contacts are being established and 
other activities planned, 

The Alabama Partners of the Alliance, 
~ sparked initially by the Mobile Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, have provided assistance 
to a number of projects in Guatemala. 

The State of Rio de Janeiro has an effec- 
tive partners program developing with the 
State of Maryland. When the Maryland team 
was in Niterol, the capital of the State, the 
group assisted a school which had been built 
by university students who accepted their 
responsibility as young leaders in the area. 
This was actually a shack of a school—but 
it was a school—and it was a school built 
in one of the worst slums of Niteroi. The 
university students themselves arranged their 
schedules so that they could serve as teach- 
ers until a permanent teacher could be as- 
signed. On their initiative they then con- 
tacted our food-for-peace officer to obtain 
some assistance in the form of powdered 
milk and corn meal. The Governor of the 
State, who has been working under great 
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financial limitations, helped them with a 
water supply. But the students themselves 
accepted their responsibilities and provided 
the spark which is giving hope to the people 
of that favela, The people of the favela 
(slum) are doing their part in the improve- 
ment program. The Maryland Partners of 
the Alliance arranged for a $1,000 contribu- 
tion to respond to this initlative and self- 
help. With it, and the labor of the people, 
a new school is now being bullt. A week 
from tomorrow, the leader of that group of 
Brazilian students and one of his coworkers 
will be arriving in Maryland where new and 
broader statewide activities will be planned 
including plans for projects which will bene- 
fit the people of Maryland. 

A partnership is now moving forward 
involying the State of Colorado and the 
Brazilian State of Minas Gerais. At this 
minute the Junior Chambers of Commerce 
of Denver and Boulder are working on com- 
munity health center projects. A shipment 
of medical journals and related materials 
has been recéived by the medical school in 
Minas Gerais. In keeping with the partner- 
ship concept, the Minas Gerais partners 
group is in the process of collecting mineral 
samples which will be used in the high 
school science classes in Colorado. Thirty- 
one projects should have been completed in 
mid-May. 

Florida is working In a partnership pro- 
gram in a major area of Colombia. The 
Florida-Colombia Alliance is currently work- 
ing out a proposal which will ultimately, it 
is hoped, involve all of the State's 29 junior 
colleges. Each institution will establish a 
number of tuition- and fee-free scholarships 
for Colombia students. The dollars and 
cents value of such a program should amount 
to some $30,000. Two-way exchanges are be- 
ing explored. Some students are already 
attending classes. 

The Idaho Partners of the Alliance is 
working with the Pelileo area of Ecuador. 
Pelileo is an Andean town which was totally 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1940; not 
a stone was standing on a stone. The sur- 
vivors moved some 3 miles away and began 
to rebuild their town. Through the years 
they haye been working to complete what 
they now call their town plan. They have 
laid out the dusty streets in an orderly pat- 
tern; they have bullt two schools; they have 
built a four-room adobe hospital; they have 
completed 90 percent of a potable water sys- 
tem; they have completed 85 percent of a 
simple irrigntion system. The Idaho Part- 
ners are helping them complete the water 
and irrigation projects. The medical auxil- 
jary is helping with hospital equipment; 
educational material and equipment is be- 
ing sent to the schools; other activities are 
being developed. Idaho responded to the 
self-help efforts of the citizens of Pellleo. 

The Texas Partners of the Alliance, under 
the leadership of Edward Marcus of Dallas, 
is doing an excellent job in a partnership 


“program with Peru. Tomorrow, in Austin, 


Tex., approximately 1,500 high school stu- 
dents will be meeting in their State conven- 
tion of the Pan American Student Forum 
which is sponsored by the Texas Good Neigh- 
bor Commission. They will hear Robert E. 
Culbertson, the Director of the AID Mission 
to Peru, describe the importance of the help 
which a number of the high school units 
have already given the rural and slum area 
projects in Peru. The theme of the year's 
program for this organization has been the 
Texas partnership with Peru. They have 
helped with handtools for training 
schools, chain saws for an Andean village 
cooperative, funds for materials for roofs, 
doors, and windows for village-bullt adobe 
schools, pressure lanterns and some small 
generators for night literacy classes in rural 
areas, sets of new books (in Spanish) for 
village libraries. Many more projects are 
“in the mill.” 
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The Texas AFL-CIO provided wheelbar- 
rows, picks, and shovels to a village which 
was working to convert a mountain trail 
Into a farm-to-market road. The Texas 
Rehabilitation Institute and the owner of 
a radio school provided equipment for two 
rehabilitation programs in Peru. Business 
relationships are being explored as are other 
partnership activities. 

The Texas Rural Electric Cooperatives are 
presently considering a 5-year program which 
would provide over 30 scholarships per year 
for rural youth in Peru to attend a practical 
4-month training program. This would en- 
able young boys and girls to receive simple 
but important in home economics 
and animal and crop production, 

The rural electric cooperatives in Kentucky 
have provided the base upon which a Part- 
ners of the Alliance program is developing 
with an area of western Ecuador. The Ken- 
tucky cooperatives provided transformers, 
wire, and other equipment to the first rural 
electric cooperative in Ecuador, located at 
Santo Domingo de los Colorados. The equip- 
ment made it possible for the cooperative to 
double its hours of operation and increase 
the number of customers served by one- 
third. This has had tremendous impact in 
Ecuador as you can well understand. Not 
only can I testify to the effectiveness of this 
type of rural electric assistance in Latin 
America, but, if you will permit a personal 
reference, I can well recall from my own ex- 
perience my days on the Oran Weems farm 
along the Oklahoma-Texas Red River Valley. 
It was with a great sense of progress that we 
shifted from the kerosene lamp, the Aladdin 
lamp, and the not too dependable wind 
charger to the service of a rural electric co- 
operative. Whenever and wherever the event 
may take place, the introduction of electric 
energy opens the way not only to an imme- 
diate improvement in life, but, also of great 
importance it provides new hope and new in- 
centives for the future. Kentucky, through 
its rural electric cooperative organization, has 
already demonstrated by deeds that it is 
ready to accept its reponsibility as a hemi- 
spheric partner. Within 2 weeks a program 
development team will travel to western 
Ecuador to expand the base already built by 
the Kentucky cooperatives. 

The Wisconsin Electric Cooperatives have 
been laying the groundwork for what is now 
emerging as a Wisconsin partnership with 
Nicaragua, Bill Thomas, the general man- 
ager of the Wisconsin organization, has been 
serving as the planning coordinator of the 
program. Other partnerships are being ex- 
plored in which the rural electric coopera- 
tives will be playing an important role— 
Minnesota, Tennessee, Arkansas, and others. 
pie of the Latin American Partners com- 

1 are now developing collec- 
tions of art, historical Hawa con handi- 
craft items which will travel on a special 
schedule through the partner state in the 
United States. Arrangements are being 
made to exchange educational materials. 
The doors are wide open—the range of ac- 
tivities are unlimited. 

By developing a direct partnership at the 
grassroots level, by heiping people help 
themselves, and by tapping the imagination, 
the drive, and the initiative of the private 
sector, you can play a major role in the most 
dramatic undertaking in the history of hemi- 
spheric relations. In the government-to- 
government programs, we are assisting the 
Latin American nations as they develop their 
own institutions with which to attack their 
own long-range problems. The Alliance for 
Progress, however, is an Alliance of the pri- 
vate sector—and individuals—as well as an 
alliance of governments. The Partners of 
the Alliance is a channel which you 
can develop your own direct alliance with 
the citizens of Rio Grande do Sul. 
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The focus of this program is partnership, 
not adoption—self-help with dignity, not 
charity. And we must put into actual prac- 
tice the stated principle that we can receive 
und learn as well as assist and teach. 

To you of the Indiana Statewide Electric 
Cooperative, to the members of the Indiana 
Partners of the Alllance Committee, to Sen- 
ator Vance Hartke who has given helpful 
support to the partners’ concept, to Senator 
Bmcxu Bars who has personally participated 
in the conferences and other sessions lead- 
ing to the establishment of the Indiana pro- 
gram, and to all of the members of your con- 
gressional delegation with whom I have had 
the privilege of discussing the program, I 
wish to say, “Thanks and congratulations— 
thanks for your help in launching the pro- 
gram and congratulations on the vision and 
dedication to the cause of freedom and prog- 
ress in the hemisphere.” 

President Johnson said, in speaking of the 
Alliance for Progress, “The foundations have 
been laid. The time calls for more action 
not more words.” It is in this spirit that I 
issue to you the challenge to become in- 
creasingly involved as a partner of the Al- 
lance. 


Braceros Vital to State Crops 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, with 
the rapid ripening of California crops the 
urgency for resolving the bracero farm 
labor problem heightens. With apparent 
total disregard of congressional opinion, 
Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, has 
turned a deaf ear on California’s needs 
for harvest assistance from across the 
Mexican border. 

I want to ask my colleagues here in the 
Congress to carefully review the excel- 
lent summary of the problem we face in 
California as illustrated by the San Diego 
Union last Saturday, March 13, in an 
editorial entitled “Braceros Vital to State 
Crops”: 

BRACEROS VITAL TO State CROrS— 6500 

Muron Loss FACED 


California may suffer a $500 million eco- 
nomic loss if farmers are not assured of a 
labor supply to harvest the ripening crops, 
the U.S. Senate has been told. 

A growing number of experts, farmers, 
And officials including Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown are telling Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz that the domestic labor supply cannot 
and is not filling the agricultural labor needs. 
They can be met only through a bracero 
type of program, using foreign nationals in 
the fields. 

In spite of the mounting evidence from 
authoritative sources, Mr. Wirtz remains 
adamant in his stand that domestic work- 
ers can fill the need. y 

Among the latest officials urging the Bec- 
retary of Labor to change his mind is Sena- 
tor Mrxe Mars, of Montana, the Sen- 
ate majority leader. 

Theh Labor Department's proposal to ex- 
clude foreign workers “is an experiment * * * 
Which is going to bring about the ruin of a 
major industry.“ Senator Mansrrecp warned. 

Senator THomas KucHEL told the Senate 
the total damage to California’s economy 
Will be between $500 and $700 million if 
foreign workers are not available for the 
fields. Senator Murry and the 14 Cali- 
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fornia Republican Members of the House 
have long been champions of an extension 
of the bracero program. 

If the workers are not available the di- 
rect damage will be to the $3.5 billion an- 
nual California farm output. Also threat- 
ened with economic loss are such California 
industries as trucking, food processing, the 
container industry including glass, metal and 
plastic, and the printing and advertising 
trades. 

The final victim will be the housewife, 
who will discover the adamant stand of the 
Labor Department will take more of her 
money for food. 

California is only a part of the agricul- 
tural economy that is suffering from termi- 
nation of the bracero program. Florida, for 
example, reports about $6 million worth of 
citrus has rotted and cane growers have lost 
$1.7 million because there was no help. Some 
dependent workers, like truckers, may have 
to go on rellef. 

If enough labor to harvest the California 
crops through September is to be obtained, 
the planning and agreements for an outside 
labor supply must begin now. 

The alternative is rotting crops, a blow to 
the economy, more unemployment, and 
higher prices for food. 


New York State’s Wine Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we in 
New York State are very proud of our 
grape and wine industry, one of the old- 
est and most important industries in the 
State, concentrated generally in the 
picturesque Finger Lakes region of up- 
state New York. 

In recent years, this industry has be- 
come increasingly recognized for its high 
standards of quality. It is represented 
by four major firms: Gold Seal Vine- 
yards, Taylor Wine Co., Great Western 
Producers, and Widmer’s Vineyards. 

One of these firms, Gold Seal Vine- 
yards, is celebrating its 100th anniver- 
sary. I take this occasion to salute this 
firm during its centennial celebration, as 
well as its enterprising chairman of the 
board, Paul M. Schlem. In doing so, I 
am also saluting New York State's cen- 
tury-old tradition in quality winemak- 
ing. 
I ask unanimous consent that articles 
published in the Penn Yan Chronicle and 
Beverage News magazine be published in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

From the Penn Yan (N. x.) Chronicle, Dec. 
10, 1964] 
GOLD SEAL VINEYARDS CrLemaTrs 100TH YEAR 

The year 1965 will mark the 100th anni- 
versary of Gold Seal Vineyards, Inc. As a 
beginning of this milestone in the company’s 
history, a special celebration will be held, 
On Saturday, December 12, all of the em- 
ployees of the winery will attend a special 
birthday party which will be held at the 
American Legion Hall in Penn Yan. Each 


of the company employees will be presented 
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with a special memento of the company’s 
centennial celebration. 

Gold Seal Vineyards, holder of bonded 
winery license No. 2, was started in 1865. 
At that time, it was known as the Urbana 
Wine Co. Charles LeBreton, a native of 
Nantes, France, and associate of the Hillside 
Cellars at Rheims and the world renowned 
Roederer Cellars, was hired as winemaker. 

Sixteen years later another outstanding 
French winemaker joined the company, 
Jules Crance. Crance was born in the 
champagne district of France and worked 
for Moet et Chandon. 

From that time to the present four gener- 
ations of Crance’s family have been asso- 
ciated with the Gold Seal winery operations. 

In 1934 Charles Fournier came to the 
United States from Rheims, France, where 
he had served as production manager of 
Veuve Cliquot Ponsardin. He was appointed 
winemaker and production manager of the 
ee Fournier is now president of Gold 


In 1957 the name of the company was 
changed to its present name, Gold Seal Vine- 
Inc. The company produces New 
York State table, dessert and appetizer wines 
under the “Gold Seal” label, and New York 
State naturally fermented in the bottle 
champagnes under the “Gold Seal” and 
“Charles Fournier“ labels. 

In 1960 Gold Seal entered the field of im- 
ported wines with the Maxim's label. This 
division of the company is under the super- 
vision of group Capt, Peter Townsend. 

Today the company enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of having in its employ three Euro- 
pean winemakers, Alexander Brailow and 
Guy Devaux along with Charles Fournier, 
who supervise and control the complete prep- 
aration and production of its products, It 
enjoys distribution in virtually all the 50 
States through franchised distributors. Its 
products are widely advertised on radio and 
television and in magazines and newspapers, 


GOLD BEAL VINEYARDS 
(By Paul M. Schlem, board chairman) 


The grape and wine industry is today one 
of America’s most important agricultural en- 
terprises as well as one of the oldest. Some 
idea of its age can be gained from the fact 
that Gold Seal Vineyards, Inc., the company 
that makes a fine line of New York State 
wines and champagnes, is celebrating its 
100th anniversary this year. Gold Seal’s 
winery is located in the Finger Lakes region 
of New York State on Lake Keuka. Its 
vineyards total 500 acres. 

Heading Gold Seal Vineyards is Paul M. 
Schlem, the company’s youthful chairman of 
the board. Backing up Schlem’s modern 
business know-how is the firm's century-old 
tradition in winemaking. The two seem to 
go together in the Pinger Lakes region— 
youth and age—with youth driving the Gold 
Seal products to greater consumer accept- 
ance, and the old way assuring the consumer 
of the quality he is paying for, 

Legend has it that the first grape wines in 
the Finger Lakes district (other than wild 
species) were planted by a minister, who had 
taken his vines from a Hudson Valley acreage. 
Out of that rectory garden came vines that 
delighted the neighbors, and gave birth to an 
industry. By the time of the Civil War the 
bubbly vintage from the Finger Lakes had 
made a hit in such cosmopolitan centers as 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. Well 
forward in the developing industry was Gold 
Seal, gathering in the first of its 100 years, 
and looking forward to the day when Gold 
Seal products could be suitably commemo- 
rated, 

Early this year Gold Seal Vineyards started 
Teleasing its “100 Vintage Years” anniver- 
sary film, which shows the step-by-step proc- 
ess on the making of wine, and {is available to 
trade and consumer groups at no charge. 
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The film tells a great deal about the vintner’s 
art, but it hardly touches the life and career 
of Paul Schlem, an oversight, for without 
Schlem's direction for the past 4 years it 
somehow seems doubtful whether there 
would have been a gilt-edged, Gold Seal an- 
niversary celebration today. 

Schlem was named to the chairman of the 
board post at Gold Seal Vineyards in 1961. 

Schlem immediately proved to be an am- 
bitious young man, who, backed up by an 
excellent product in the bottle, and a loyal 
and capable sales organization, has brought 
Gold Seal to its present popularity and de- 
mand throughout 50 States. He has lived in 
every country of Europe with the exceptions 
of Scandinavia and Russia. 

During World War II, he became a mem- 
ber of a U.S. Military Government team cov- 
ering France and Germany. He was the only 
member of this team speaking French and 
German, and was entrusted with the selec- 
tion of new mayors for each of some 150 com- 
munities in Germany, thus replacing the de- 
posed Nazi leaders. 

His first contact with wines began during 
one exciting year spent in Prance—shortly 


before the breakthrough at the Siegfried - 


line. In all the regions of France he found 
the little peasant growers only too anxious 
to toast the victorious GI's who could speak 
at least some French. They always found 
soms long-forgotten bottle of good red wine 
which had eluded the plundering Nazis. 
After crossing the Rhine, he was introduced 
to the pleasures of German wines. He ended 
his Army career in Bavaria, where for 9 
months his small military government de- 
tachment governed three counties and re- 
stored some form of democratic order to the 
occupied area. 

After World War II, Schlem settled down 
to domesticity with his wife, Anita, and two 
children, and is presently residing in Roslyn, 
Long Island, N.Y. 

Since its inception Gold Seal has been 
proud to have in its employ outstanding 
French winemakers. In 1865, Charles Le- 
Breton, a native of Nantes, France, and asso- 
clate of the Hillsdale Cellars at Rheims, and 
te world renowned Roederer Cellars, was 
hired as winemaker. Sixteen later an- 
other outstanding French winemaker joined 
the company, Jules Crance. Crarice was born 
in the champagne district of France and 
worked for Moet et Chandon. From that 
time to the present four generations of 
Crance’s family have been associated with 
the Gold Seal winery operations. 

In 1934 Charles Fournier came to the 
United States from Rheims, Prance, where he 
had served as production manager at Veuve 
Clicquot Ponsardin, He was appointed wine- 
maker and production manager of the com- 
pany. Fournier is now president of Gold 
Seal, Today the company enjoys the unique 
distinction of having in its employ three 
French winemakers, Guy Deveaux and Alex 
Bratlow, along with Charles Fournier, who 
supervises and controls the complete prep- 
aration and production of its products. 

Gold Seal produces a full line of New York 
State table and dessert wines under the 
“Gold Seal” label and naturally fermented 
champagnes under the “Gold Seal,” “Charles 
Fournier,” and “Henri Marchant” labels. Its 
largest selling item is the nationally famous 
Pink Catawba Wine. 

In addition to being makers of New York 
State's fine wines and champagnes, Gold 
Seal Vineyards is also the sole importer of 
Maxim's of Paris French wines and cham- 
pagnes. It entered into this operation in 
1960. 

Gold Seal Is constantly expanding. From 
a concept of a national sales manager, it 
now has a sales organization headed by 10 
division managers who hold full, sales execu- 
tive positions, Their responsibility is directly 
to the chairman of the board. Another 
example of its expansion, is Gold Seal’s 
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national advertising schedule. From 10 full- 
page color advertisements in the New York 
Times Sunday supplement, it has branched 
out into television adv with con- 
siderable success. Gold Seal is proud to be 
the first company of the New York State 
wineries to enter into television advertising. 

The makeup of winemaking executive 
leadership does not lend itself to popular- 
ization of individual company heads, and 
thus the fact of the label and the character 
of the product stands out, whereas the men 
behind the scene hardly ever come to the 
fore. But Gold Seal's fast-paced march 
toward greater consumer acceptance cannot 
help but make the name Paul M. Schlem an 
industry byword in the years to come. That 
is why the man on our cover this month is 
an industry figure to watch. 

In the Kansas and Oklahoma sales terri- 
tory, Gold Seal Wines are given their work-a- 
day administration by both Connie Nicholas, 
central division manager, operating out of 
St. Louis, and by Jerry White, who admin- 
isters the on-the-spot needs of Oklahoma re- 
tailers and secondary suppliers from his 
headquarters in Tulsa. Both Connie and 
Jerry are relatively young with the Gold Seal 

tion, but in the Gold Seal sales arm 
youth is always in style, just as age, dedica- 
tion, and art are prized possessions of all 
those in production. 

New York's Finger Lakes district wines have 
much to gain, should the antibubble tax 
crusade being led by Richard Calvert, Sr., 
come to fruition. Some of the finest cham- 
pagnes in the world are New York cham- 
pagnes, and Gold Seal vineyard’s figures 
prominently in their production. 

That production, when funneled down to 
the midland sales territory, is translated into 
such entries as Gold Seal Champagne, brut, 
extra dry, pink, sparkling burgundy, and also 
entries such as Henri Marchant, available 
in the same shades of taste. But the Gold 
Seal sales story does not stop there. 

The line of imports handled by the New 
York firm is the same line that Board Chair- 
man Schlem encountered in his many trav- 
els throughout Europe. And so, today, doing 
an excellent business among wine lovers are 
Maxim's labels, with such names as Graves 
Superieurs Vintage, Beaujolais, St. Amour, 
Chassagne, Montrachet, Chateauneuf du 
Pape, Rose Cote de Provence, not to mention 
Maxim’s sparkling wines in the vintage years 
that have meaning for those who follow the 
grape, full circle. 


What America Means To Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
promising young lady, Miss Miryam 
Choca, who resides in the 13th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois, has won the 
coveted first prize in the Wilmette, Dli- 
nois Jaycees’ essay contest on “What 
America Means to Me.” I wish to call 
attention to this thoughtful essay which 
is of particular importance and interest 
since Miss Choca is a Cuban, and I take 
pleasure in inserting it in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 

I am & Cuban and I love my land very 
much, Yet, now I have only memories to 
remind me of what my country was once like, 
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Now there is chaos, disbelief, and hate. It 
is my land though, and I love it for what it 
was. I am fiercely proud of it, too. Perhaps 
there is much reason for pride, even though 
it is fallen pride. 

America welcomed us when we came. She 
gave us a home when we had none. Some- 
day I hope to make her proud of me. Now, I 
have nothing to give but myself. 

To me, America is the dream of long ago. 
Always men have dreamed of freedom such 
as this. That is why we came. Blood has 
been spilled and tears have been shed to pur- 
chase it. A high price indeed, but America is 
much more than blood and tears. 

Is she a fleld of young wheat stretching 
as far as the eye can see? Or is she a church 
steeple climbing into the sky? Perhaps 
America is the proud skyscrapers or the 
humbled dwellings of the poor. Maybe she is 
all of these, but I think most of all she is 
her people. America is a brotherhood stretch- 
ing across a continent uniting men of differ- 
ent backgrounds and social classes, drawing 
together the rich and the poor. 

America is generosity and friendliness. I 
see America in an outstretched hand or a 
firm handclasp, It means much to be wel- 
comed, helped, and befriended, especially 
when you are lonely. 

America is honor. When I look at the flag 
I know that the stars are untarnished by 
shame and I am proud of this country that I 
have adopted, or rather, that has adopted me. 

When I think about America I think of 
all the men that have died so that we, their 
children, might enjoy the freedom, the unity, 
the honor, and the beauty found only here. 
I think of all those who have worked to make 
this country what it is. I think of all the 
soldiers lying unremembered beneath forelgn 
skies. Was it worth it? Was their sacrifice 
too high a price? I think they know it 
wasn’t. No price is too high for freedom. 
These people are what America means to me, 
They are the ones who made her great. 

American is the glory of the past, the dig- 
nity of the present, and the hope of the 
future. 

Because she is composed of people of 
different creeds, races, and nationalities, 
America has often been called a mosaic. I 
am very grateful to my parents who made 
all the sacrifices so that we, too, could be a 
small piece in this great American mosaic, 
and, of course, I am thankful to you who ac- 
cepted and befriended us. You are America. 


Roscoe C. Tartar, Judge of Pulaski- 
Rockcastle County Circuit, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
by Joe Creason which appeared in the 
Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky., on 
March 14, 1965. Iam glad that the arti- 
cle is about my uncle, Judge R. C. E. 
Tartar, who has been honored five times 
by the people of the 28th Judicial Dis- 
trict of Kentucky by election as their 
circuit judge, last being elected in 1963 
for another 6-year term. In 1960, he 
was named by the Kentucky State Bar 
Association as Kentucky's outstanding 
circuit court judge. A lifelong Repub- 
lican—and chairman for many years cf 
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the old 9th Congressional District, the 
second strongest Republican district in 
the United States. He still looks back 
with nostalgia to his one defection—to 
1912 when as a delegate to the conven- 
tion of the Progressive Party, he followed 
his ideal, Theodore Roosevelt. 

I think he would be disappointed if I 
did not say he is not 87 years old; but 
only 82. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JOE CREASON'S KENTUCKY 


Roscoe C. Tartar, judge of the Pulaski- 
Rockcastle County circuit, is unusual for 
more reasons than the mere fact that at 
age 87 he is the oldest active Judge in Ken- 
tucky. He also is one of the last of the great 
Kentucky free-style political orators, a gre- 
garious man who never sidesteps the chance 
to make a speech or shake a voter's hand. 

During the more than 44 years he has pre- 
sided over county and circuit courts, Judge 
Tartar has dispensed a personalized brand 
of justice. He follows courtroom develop- 
ments closely, and isn't reluctant to inter- 
rupt an attorney to suggest he try a par- 
ticular line of questioning. 

Like the day in Somerset when a lawyer 
in his court was quoting at length from the 
Bible, and doing it poorly. Finally, Judge 
Tartar could stand the butchery no longer. 

“If you're going to quote from the Bible,” 
he said, “then do it right.” He then recited 
the passage correctly and court resumed. 

Judge Tartar first became Pulaski County 
judge in 1909 and served five terms. In 1927, 
he was elected circuit judge, but retired to 
Private law practice after 6 years. However, 
in 1947, he was named to the circuit bench 
to fill an unexpired term when his nephew, 
JOHN SHERMAN Cooper, was elected to the 
Senate. He has held the post ever since. 

A stanch Republican, Judge Tartar was 
holding court at Mount Vernon a few years 
back when the late Senator Alben W. Barkley 
came to town to make a reelection campaign 
Speech. It had been decided to hold the 
Speaking in the circuit courtroom, and 
Barkley was elated to find it filled to over- 
flowing with people. 

“Don't get excited, Alben,” Judge Tartar 
Said, “these people aren't here to hear you 
talk—they're witnesses I've subpenaed for 
a moonshine case I'm going to hear as soon 
as you finish." 


Solution Seen to Local Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article from the 
Mobile Register of March 18 has sig- 
nificance to all Americans and I include 
it here. Bishop Toolen's diocese covers 
the entire State of Alabama and north- 
west Florida. He is truly a man of God 
and he knows whereof he speaks: 
Souurion SEEN to LOCAL PROBLEM—BISHOP 


CuarGes KING TRYING To Diving PEOPLE or 
ALABAMA 


(By John Will) 
The Most Reverend Thomas J, Toolen, D.D. 
archbishop-bishop of the Mobile-Birming- 
ham Catholle diocese, spoke out Wednesday 
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night about crusaders coming into Ala- 
bama from other States in the racial situa- 
tion. 

He made it clear that he does not approve 
of priests and nuns coming from other States 
and even from Canada to participate in 
racial demonstrations, 

He declared that “these demonstrations are 
not helping things at all." 

He charged Dr. Martin Luther King with 
“trying to divide our people.” 

He voiced his feeling that a great injustice 
is being done to the State of Alabama.” 

Speaking at a St. Patrick's Day banquet at 
the Hotel Admiral Semmes, the archbishop 
said that he has sought to promote just 
and equitable treatment for Negroes and has 
made special efforts to help them. 

RACE HARMONY PRAISED 


He praised the racial harmony that has 
prevailed in Mobile and said he felt credit 
should be given our religious and political 
leaders. 

But he told some 400 men at the banquet 
that many who condemn us do not realize 
the real obstacles we are facing in our State.” 

Turning to the question of priests and 
nuns coming from outside the State to join 
the demonstrators at Selma, the archbishop 
remarked that we are living in a strange age. 

“They ask me,” he said, “why do the priests 
and sisters come from other States and Can- 
ada to take part in these demonstrations. 
Certainly the sisters are out of place in these 
demonstrations; their place is at home, do- 
ing God's work. I would say the same thing 
is true of the priests. 

“As to whether they have permission to 
come in,” he continued, they haven't asked 
for it. It is customary to ask permission in 
such cases. 

“What do they know about conditions in 
the South?“ the archbishop asked. “I am 
afraid ‘they are only ‘eager beavers’ who feel 
there is a holy cause.” 

Archbishop Toolen said he had been in- 
formed that at one time there were as many 
as 200 priests and 50 nuns from outside the 
State at Selma. He stated that he had in- 
structed priests and nuns resident at Selma 
not to take part in the demonstrations. 

Referring to voter registration questions 
which have been objected to, the archbishop 
gave his opinion that they should be simpli- 
fied and he remarked that “if I took one of 
the examinations, I probably would fail.” 

“We need some corrections in our attitude 
toward the Negro people," he told his hearers. 
Here in Mobile, where the problem has been 
handied sensibly, we have had no trouble. 
Sane and sensible Negroes realize we are try- 
ing to bring them up to the standards they 
should have. 

“But,” he went on, “do we need crusaders 
coming in from other States to tell us how to 
run the State of Alabama? There are cer- 
tainly things that need correcting but with 
the sane help of our people, they will be cor- 
rected in time. But the demonstrations are 
not helping. 

„And.“ he added, “I do not believe priests 
are equipped to lead groups in disobedience 
to the laws of this State. The need is for 
the people in this State to face this crisis 
together.” 

Concerning Dr. Martin Luther King, the 
archbishop said he respected him as a man of 
religion but he criticized him for “taking 
children out of school to demonstrate on the 
strects.” 

And he contended that Dr. King is “hurt- 
ing the cause of the Negro rather than help- 

it." 
3 is too much politics in this whole 
thing,” he asserted. “The question seems to 
be: Who will get the Negro vote?” 

“I feel that a great injustice is being done 
to the State of Alabama,” Archbishop Toolen 
said. “We are pilloried before the world as 
savages. No thought is given to those in 
this State who are really trying to work out a 
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solution. No credit is given to people who 
are trying to solve the question. 

“I will say that there are no more loyal 

citizens in this country than the people of 
Alabama. They have led in defending their 
country in its wars. And they are ready to 
go to their country’s defense in any future 
war.” 
“Let us be sensible,” was his concluding 
plea. We know that all men, regardless of 
race or color, are made after the image of 
God. We know that all are redeemed by the 
blood of Jesus Christ. All citizens are en- 
titled to equal rights and privileges under 
the Constitution. But these problems must 
be solved in a lawful way. 

“There are crazy people on both sides,” he 
said. “Ag good citizens of Alabama, we 
should try to control them.“ 


A System To Provide and Teach Com- 
prehensive Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article written by 
Dr. Winston R. Miller, who is medical di- 
rector of the St. Paul Medical Center 
and clinical instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Internal Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota College of Medicine. 
In view of the current debate on the ad- 
ministration’s medicare proposal, I think 
my colleagues will find Dr. Miller's 
article of great interest, as it points to 
the successful operation of a system to 
provide and teach comprehensive medi- 
cal care, developed within the frame- 
work of a large cooperative outpatient 
department for medically indigent pa- 
tients, and at the same time protects 
personal pride, independence, and re- 
sponsibility. 

The article follows: 

A System To PROVDE AND TEACH COMPRE- 
HENSIVE MEDICAL CARE 

(By Winston R. Miller, M.D., St, Paul) 

A system to provide and teach comprehen- 
sive medical care, developed within the 
framework of a large cooperative outpatient 
department for medically indigent patients, 
has been in operation since September 1, 
1962. The system, built on high ideals of 
medical practice and education, has been well 
received by staff physicians, interns, resi- 
dents, nurses, patients, hospitals, and com- 
munity agencies. This pioneering demon- 
stration project, incorporating the most spe- 
clalized health services in a modern commu- 
nity, may provide a pattern for development 
of similar programs in other localities. 

The scales of progress in modern medicine 
are unblanced. Near-miraculous advances 
have occurred in medical knowledge and 
techniques, together with constantly increas- 
ing public demand for the benefits of these 
advances. Yet, there is little action, or at 
best wholly inadequate action, to provide 
and/or teach continuing comprehensive 
health care! 


Specialized medical and health-related fa- 
cilities have increased tremendously in num- 
ber as well as in individual size and achieve- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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ment. 5 public recognition and sup- 
port of specialism is directed toward the 
height of achievement. In an effort to 
achieve. perfection, breadth of service is con- 
stricted and wide empty gaps exist among 
the tall marrow ivory towers of specialism. 
Much of the current public unrest regard- 
ing health services stems from the difficulty 
experienced in bridging gaps among the 
many pinnacles of specialism when trying to 
obtain total health services. Some of the 
gargantuan public support and enthusiasm 
for medical research which have resulted in 
brilliant specialist achievements should be 
shifted back to the more fundamental duty 
of medicine: to provide and teach continu- 
ing total health care for each patient ac- 
cording to his broad individual needs The 
need to teach comprehensive medical care has 
been emphasized at a few medical schools 
where various kinds of ensive clinics 
have been developed.“ “ 7 and by various 
leaders in public health? s“ 

Individual hospitals with outpatient de- 


countering increasing hardships in upgrad- 
ing their programs to conform to modern 
standards, In a progressive approach to the 


ively incorpora 
St. Paul Medical Center and developed a 
system of truly comprehensive medical care. 
The system is ted with the hope that 
it will stimulate enthusiasm for development 
of similar cooperative systems elsewhere. 


ORGANIZATION 


The St. Paul Medical Center was formed in 
1960 by five private hospitals (Charles T. 
Miller, Children’s, Riverview Memorial, St. 
Joseph's, and St. Luke's) and their medical 
staffs, with support of two private founda- 
tions (Amherst H. Wilder, and Louls W. and 
Maud Hill Family). The basic goals are 
superior medical service, education, research, 
and interhospital cooperation. One leading 
lay board member and one leading staff phy- 
sician from each hospital form the board of 
directors. Administrative, medical faculty, 
and research laboratory committees are ap- 
pointed from leading administrative and 
medical personnel. Five full- and two 
half-time directors of education in the major 
specialties are chiefs of their respective 
clinics in the outpatient department, direc- 
tors of intern and resident and 
organizational directors of medical education 
in 3 hospitals. In addition, yol- 

teer practicing and dentists 
8 clinic ts so that clinic 
sessions are supervised by specialist staff 
physicians, 


Taste i—Feg schedules 


Group A | Group F 


munity health service agencies in the city- 
center, 
PATIENTS 
The center seryes medically indigent citi- 
zens of this community—individuals or fam- 
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flies who are capable of maintaining them- 
selves independently except for medical and 
dental expenses. They are medically indigent 
because of large families, chronic illness or 
old age, and relatively low income. They 
have retained their personal pride, self- 
esteem, and independence, and are often ad- 
amant in refusal to request public assistance. 
Currently 8,000 people are active and visits 
total about 50,000 per year. 

The social service department evaluates 
family socioeconomic and hardship factors 
in detail, explains various services potential- 
ly helpful to the family, explains illustrated 
information brochures prepared especially for 
patient education, and arranges appropriate 
initial appointments in the clinics, Each 
family is classified under one of six groups 
(A to F) according to gross income, number 
of dependents, and financial hardship. Gross 
monthly incomes of potentially eligible fam- 
ilies at upper and lower margins of eligibility 
are as follows: 


Family size 


Group A Group F 


$50 
400 


$210 
732 


Part-pay fee schedules are established for 
all services for each patient group. Charges 
for A and F groups are shown in table 1. 


COMPONENTS OF COMPREHENSIVE MEDICAL CARE 


In developing a carefully organized sys- 
tem, each of the components listed below 
was scrutinized and revised, to bring per- 
formance up to modern standards. The 
broadend concepts of preventive medicine 
are emphasized—in early detection of disease, 
In prevention of disability, in rehabilitation, 
and in education for preservation of health 
and productivity. 

1. Preventive medicine 

a. Health education for sick and well 
patients 

b. Periodic diagnostic examinations for 
asymptomatic patients 

c. Annual diagnostic examinations for 
chronic-disease patients 

d. Prophylaxis (immunizations and anti- 


b. Detection of other asymptomatic dis- 
ease 

c. Use of specialties, subspecialties, and 
laboratories 

3. Intensive therapy 

a. Technically competent inpatient care 

b. Complete outpatient care 

c. Emergency care 24 hours per day 

4. Long-term guidance 

A. Acute and chronic ambulatory care 

b. Bedside nursing, health education, and 
physical therapy in the home 

c. Social service assistance and guidance 


a. Physical and mental rehabilitation 
b. Occupational therapy, workshops, and 
reemployment assistance 
6, Medical records 
a. Complete 3 of all services in 
onpa Ens medical 
b. Organization egies charts to facilitate 
rapid appraisal 
BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHIES 


The key to efficient provision of continu- 
ing comprehensive medical care is educa- 
tion. Patients must be educated and gentiy 
coerced into wanting, and paying for, all 
proved measures necessary for preservation 
and restoration of maximum health and 
Productivity. Ideal use of health services 
cannot be forced—it must be taught. The 
“art of medicine,” like brotherly love, defies 
scientific analysis. But this does not abro- 
sate the responsibility to provide and teach 


All personnel in the health-care system 
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must be trained in their respective responsi- 
bilities and oriented to the whole system. 

The general specialist physician should be 
a doctor first and a specialist second. Since 
the majority of all medical graduates take 
specialty training there will be an increasing 
dearth of general practitioners and progres- 
sively greater amounts of total health care 
will be provided by general specialists. All 
general specialist physicians and clinics 
should provide general diagnostic services 
and continuing comprehensive medical care. 
Subspecialist physicians and clinics should 
be closely allied with general specialty 
clinics. 

All aspects of comprehensive medical care 
should be under competent medical direc- 
tion. The physician must continue to be the 
chief of the constantly expanding health- 
care team. The system must be fully or- 
ganized for his maximum efficiency, and he 
must not be required to do anything that can 
be done equally well by persons with less 
training. In the training center, interns and 
residents are taught to carry the responsibil- 
ity of the chief of the health-care team— 
providing continuing comprehensive medical 
care. 

The registered nurse is second only to the 
physician in responsibility for patient serv- 
ices. The charge nurse is the executive offi- 
cer in the health-care team, and cessful 
execution of comprehensive medichl care 
rests heavily on her shoulders. 

The social service worker is a vital team 
member. Medical care aimed at preservation 
and/or restoration of maximum health and 
productivity requires organized and inte- 
grated social services. 


Tant 2— Ancillary health services 


Problem or need Resource agency or contact 
Alcoholism 5-2 St. Paul Family Service, 
information and referral 
resource for problem 

drinkers. 

Appliance loan services___.| SPMC ! Social Service De- 

partment. 

Bedside nursing care F Nursing Servico, 
(baths, injections, irri- Washington County 
gations, dressings, pas- N Ser 

ve ete). 
Health supervision in the | Family Nursing Service, 
me, (new county nursing services 
dren, sdults, diets, al- (Ramsey, Washington, 
lergy, dinbetes, Dakota). 
5 (marital | St. Faul Family Service, 
or parent-child prob- Bureau of Catholic char- 
lems, debt adjustment, itios, Jowish Family 
hore managemont). Servi 


Diet instruction. ....-.-..- 


Financial assistance 


Homemaker services 
Nursing home placement 


Opti 
Occupational thereapy 


Physical therapy and re- 
education 
gi ren therapy at oe 


dimenlt because of 
wheelchair, costs, eto.) 


Psychiatric 
treatment. 


outpatient 


Special discases scrvices 
(epilepsy, cancer, dia- 


Vocational rehabilitation 
(testing, guidance coun- 


seling, training, 
acne Tharp — 


ee. 
Dietician, Miller Hospital 
(clinic teaching); Family 
Nursing Sor vice (at homo 


teaching). 
PEMO: Boon Social Service 


St, Paul Fami Service. 
SEC. 8 ape vice De- 


SEMO. MO tive Clinic. 
St. Paul Rehabilitation 
Center, 
Do. 


St. Paul Rehabilitation 
Center (supervised by 
Family Nursing Serv- 
a An Arthritis and Rheu- 

hime 


Har Psy- 
chiatric Clinic, _ Com- 
munity Mental Health 
Center, Wilder Chid 
Guidance Clinic (up to 


7 18). 
SPMC Social Service De- 
partment. 


St. Paul Rebabilitution 
Center. 

Volunteer Bureau, Ine., 
Sade Paul Rehabilitation 

‘enter, 

St. Paul Rehabilitation 

Center, State division of 
vocational rehabilitation 
and special education. 


18PMC Indicates St. Paul Medical Center. 
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OUTPATIENT DEPARTMENT SERVICES 


Registration and medical records: These 
departments were to remove 
common “roadblocks to efficient services. 
Receptionist and business functions were 
oriented toward improved patient-clinic- 
doctor relationships. Medical records and 
filing methods were streamlined. The re- 
vised outpatient medical record has labeled, 
color-coded sections containing records of 
all clinical, laboratory, X-ray, pharmaceuti- 
cal, hospital, social, and ancillary services. 
Under this system, a physician seeing an 
“old” patient for the first time can quickly 
appraise his medical condition and all pre- 
vious services. 

The biostatistician conducts all statistical 
analyses, utilizing a system of composite 
visit forms, punchcards, and computers for 
accurate data processing, Cooperative as- 
sistance is provided by the research depart- 
ment of one of the supporting foundations 
and by a health-insurance corporation. 

Clinics: Twenty-five specialty and sub- 
specialty clinics are scheduled at specific 
times, varying from daily to once a month. 
Intern and resident physicians are primarily 
responsible for the care of patients. Ap- 
pointment systems and integration of vari- 
ous clinics are arranged so that each physi- 
clan has adequate time for each patient and 
cross-consultations between clinics are easily 
obtained. 

Diagnostic examinations: At the first 
visit in any general clinic, for other than an 
obviously minor illness, a general diagnostic 
history and physical examination is per- 
formed. Established routines for component 
parts of comprehensive medical care are su- 
peryised by clinic nurses. Patient instruc- 
tion, immunizations, Mantoux tests, routine 
laboratory and chest X-ray examinations, 
electrocardiograms, smears for Papanicolaou 
staining, and the first page of the history- 
and-physical-examination form (including 
measurements, family history, past illness, 
and personal habits) are performed or ob- 
tained by nurses. This detailed contact by 
the nurse assures her optimum participation 
in patient understanding and instruction, 
and in physician assistance. In patients 
with chronic disease, the routine annual 
complete examinations are scheduled by the 
charge nurse. > 

Laboratory and X-ray examinations: The 
outpatient department is organized as a di- 
agnostic and treatment center where all con- 
sultations, tests and treatments can be com- 
pleted on an outpatient basis. Laboratory 
examinations too complicated for the out- 
patient laboratory, and all radiological serv- 
ices are obtained from adjacent hospitals. 
Supervising physiclans donate interpreta- 
tion services. 

Prescriptions: A pharmacy is operated in 
conjunction with the pharmacy of one of the 
five cooperating hospitals for maximum 
service and economy. Detailed regulations 
and records allow wide latitude of freedom 
for interns and junior residents, and still 
control improprieties of immature judgment. 

Emergency care is provided in modern 
emergency rooms of participating hospitals 
when the outpatient department is closed. 

Ancillary health services: There are 123 
different health, welfare, and recreational 
agencies in greater St. Paul and Ramsey 
County, both private and tax-supported. 
Their services represent a coordinated com- 
munity effort for the welfare of the entire 
community. It is manifestly impossible for 
physicians and nurses to be thoroughly in- 
formed about all ancillary health services. 
The social service department takes this re- 
sponsibility and has developed a concise sys- 
tem for easy referral. Social service work- 
ers provide counseling for physicians, 
nurses, and patients regarding social prob- 
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lems related to patient's illnesses; handle all 
referrals to community agencies; and con- 
sult with patients prior to every hospital ad- 
mission. A table listing the most commonly 
needed ancillary health services and where 
they may be obtained is located under the 
glass tops of physicians’ desks in all clinics 
(table 2). 

Coordination of extensive home-care sery- 
ices by two or more service agencies is di- 
rected by the Information and Referral Serv- 
ice for the Aged, Disabled, and Chronically 
Ill, operated by the St. Paul Public Health 
Center. 

HOSPITALIZATION SERVICES 


The intern or resident who sees the patient 
in the clinic hospitalizes the patient in his 
own hospital on his own service, and sub- 
sequently observes the patient again in the 
clinic after hospital discharge. Continuity 
of care is thereby provided. Hospital care 
is supervised by directors of medical educa- 
tion and volunteer teaching staff physicians. 
Center patients have equal priority with pri- 
vate patients for hospital admission, and 
there is no discrimination, separation, or 
double standard of care. The community- 
service-bed fund of each hospital covers the 
deficit between the cost and the relatively 
small payments received from part-pay 
patients. 

EDUCATION IN COMPREHENSIVE MEDICAL CARE 


Medical, paramedical, and patient educa- 
tion are fundamental goals, and prerequisites 
for successful, continued performance of 
total health care. The health services co- 
ordinator (a public health nurse with public 
relations experience) has developed many as- 
pects of the coordinated system and carries 
a heavy load of continuing education for em- 
ployees, patients, and community agency 
workers, 

Interns and residents are taught compre- 
hensive medical care as they practice and 
learn the art and science of medicine. In a 
stimulating environment with well-directed 
teachers and medical assistants, “education 
by doing” comes easily. Carefully prepared 
brochures, policies, and regulations provide 
educational direction. Free-association group 
discussions, and informal discussions. with 
teaching staff physicians experienced in the 
practice of medicine fortify the educational 
experience. 

Student nurses learn community health 
nursing in the clinic getting, in the class- 
room, and in one or more of the community 
agencies. They share in the teaching of in- 
dividual patients. Under direction of the di- 
rector of nursing education and the nursing 
supervisor, they present special classes to 
certain groups of patients. Each year 180 
student nurses from 4 schools of nursing 
in the Twin Cities come to the outpatient 
department on 6-week affiliation services for 
education in community health nursing. 

Student laboratory technicians learn both 
technical proficiency and patient-teaching 
skills, so that patients will acquire a greater 
understanding of, and confidence in labora- 
tory examinations. 

Patients learn about the multiple services 
available to them principally by personal in- 
struction—from the social service worker, the 
nurse, and the physician. Patients receive a 
liberally illustrated information booklet at 
the time of admission to the center and illus- 
trated quarterly health bulletins by matl. 
Special classes are held regularly for patients 
of the diabetic, maternity, allergy and well- 
child clinics. As a part of their educational 
experience, each group of student nurses de- 
signs and makes 15 to 20 health education 
posters which are placed in clinic areas. 
Health education pamphlets supplied by the 
cancer, diabetes, heart, and tuberculosis so- 
cieties and by the American Medical Asso- 


ciation and Minnesota Department of Health > 


are made freely available. 
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COMMENT 


Although the individual components are 
well known and readily recognized, develop- 
ment of this system designed to provide and 
teach continuing comprehensive medical care 
was an arduous task, fraught with numerous 
difficulties. Extensive revisions of old meth- 
ods required organized salesmanship, diplo- 
macy, and persuasion. It was difficult to 
overcome the traditional but insidious con- 
cept that the responsibilities of physician and 
nurse in outpatient clinics are limited to 
cursory treatment of remedial disease at con- 
venient times. Outpatient departments have 
often been crowded accessories, adapted 
neither to comfort and welfare of patients 
nor to effective teaching of students.“ Pro- 
ponents of increased use of outpatient edu- 
cational assignments must scrutinize the 
content and quality of the experience so as 
not to be good salesmen for poor mer- 
chandise. Care must be taken to make the 
experience enjoyable and rewarding. The 
need for broader education of the physician 
(and vide infra, all health personnel), so that 
he will serve the patient as a human being 
and not as a case of a particular disease, can- 
not be stressed too much.” Effective com- 
prehensive medical care requires an attitude 
of personal concern for the total health needs 
of each patient as thought he were a close 
blood relative (the Greek idea of virtue n). 
In contrast is the impersonal attitude com- 
monly observed, in which the patient is 


, coldly regarded as an incidental carrier of 


“St. John’s disease” (the Roman idea of 
morality“). The generally high morale of 
patients, nurses, staff psyhicians, interns, 
and residents at the St. Paul Medical Cen- 
ter suggests that the virtuous goal of com- 
prehensive medical care makes outpatient 
services more enjoyable and rewarding. 
Physicians who have served a rotating intern- 
ship or a portion of their residency in a sys- 
tem which provides and teaches comprehen- 
sive medical care cannot but be better quali- 
fied to meet public demands for total health 
services, in whatever branch of medicine they 
choose to serve. 

The medically indigent socioeconomic seg- 
ment of our population provides a largely 
untapped reservoir of clinical material that 
can be used in medical education to replace 
rapidly dwindling ranks of the totally in- 
digent. They need and want more and better 
medical services. They are educable regard- 
ing their health. Caring for them in a re- 
spectful manner is gratifying, partly because 
they have retained their pride and independ- 
ence. They provide ideal patients for med- 
ical students, Interns, and residents because 
they are very much like the patients in the 
private practice of medicine. 

The magnitude of the cooperative effort is 
a most significant aspect of this system. 
Five strong private hospitals have buried the 
proverbial hatchet and cooperatively striven 
to produce a stronger program of medical 
service and postgraduate medical education 
based upon exemplary medical ideals. Com- 
munity agencies have joined in the coopera- 
tive effort to fulfill their ideals of broaden- 
ing the coverage of health-related services. 
The system has neither bypassed specializa- 
tion nor tended to discredit or weaken it. 
Instead, it was built on the best character- 
istics of the specialties of this modern com- 
munity. It is appropriate that private 
hospitals, private physicians, and private 
community agencies—all exquisitely sensi- 
tive to public demands concerning health 
services—should pioneer in this type of pro- 
gram. Working together they are doing what 
none of them could do individually. Some 


gains 
interhospital cooperation. The research lab- 
oratory has grown and received wider sup- 
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port. The precedent established has helped 
to stimulate interhospital tion in 
avoiding unnecessary duplication of other 
kinds of expensive services . 

Solutions to many problems of hospital 

medical staffs are foreseen by cooperative 

of this type. Most physicians 
belong to the medical staffs of several com- 
munity hospitals. The required duplication 
of effort by leaders of the profession dilutes 
their efforts and weakens their effectiveness. 
This is an imponderable basic problem in 
intern-residency programs and in continu- 
ing medical-staff education programs of 
many hospitals. The challenge ls to make 
the participating hospitals learning hospitals 
for the medical staff as well as teaching 
hospitals, and to do this within practical 
Capabilities of busy practicing physicians. 
Comprehensive application of recent expan- 
sions of medical knowledge is a logical and 
practical goal. 

Adequate assistance for physicians is a 
constantly growing problem. At the St, Paul 
Medical Center, nurses function extremely 
well as assistants to physicians in the clinics. 
However, nurses have so many responsibili- 
ties that it seems reasonable that another 
type of personnel might be trained for the 
specific purpose of being the physician's 
assistant. With the anticipated relative re- 
duction in practicing physicians and in- 
creased needs for services for an older pop- 
ulatlon, provision of comprehensive medical 
care will require that paramedical personnel 
function as issistant physicians. The author 
shares the wish of many other former, Navy 
medical officers that we could have physician 
assistants analogous to the pharmacist mates 
of the Navy Hospital Corps in clvillan med- 
ical practice. 

This presentation is limited to the descrip- 
tion of a system of comprehensive medical 
care. Studies are underway to define the 
medically indigent more adequately and to 
evaluate the cardinal values of the system 
objectively. 

279 Rice Street, St. Paul 55102: “Develop- 
ment of this system was supported in part by 
Community Health Services Grant No. CH- 
25-3 A62 from the Bureau of State Services 
of the Public Health Service. 

“Advice and assistance in the development 
of this system was provided by Drs. Robert 
N. Barr, secretary and executive officer, and 
Helen Knutson, director of the Division of 
Hospital Services, Minnesota Department of 
Health; William N. Wallace, administrator of 
the Charles T. Miller Hospital; and many 
laymen and physicians of St. Paul.” 
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Hon. Champ Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a portion of 
the column by Joe Creason, a very able 
writer for the Courier-Journal of Louis- 
ville, Ky., regarding the former Speaker 
of the House, the Honorable Champ 
Sagi who was born in Lawrenceburg, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOR CREASON’s KENTUCKY 


Some day soon the Anderson County birth- 
place of Champ Clark, who came within a 
whisper of being the third Kentuckian to be 
doris regi: Prone WENDO PATIRA WIRA RIR 

torical plaque. The plaque has been pre- 
pared by the Kentucky Historical Society and 
within a few weeks it should be placed near 
the 150-year-old stone house 2 miles south 
of Lawrenceburg where Clark was born in 
1850. 

Ironically, at the time he made his bid, 
Clark had better political credentials than 
elther Abraham Lincoln or Zachary Taylor 
when those Kentuckians sought and won the 
White House. 


After having taught school at Lawrence- 
burg and Glensboro, Clark moved to West 
Virginia, studied law and then migrated to 
Missourl. There he was elected to Congress in 
1893, a post he held except for 2 years un- 
til 1920, the year before his death. From 1911 
on he was Speaker of the House, an honor he 
held longer than any other man in history. 

Clark scored his near miss on the presi- 
dency at the 1912 Democratic convention. 
He, Woodrow Wilson. and Oscar Underwood 
were contenders for the nomination, and 
Clark led on the first 27 ballots, receiving a 
clear majority on nine ballots (but not the 
required two-thirds). Finally, Wullam Jenn- 
ings Bryan and Underwood switched to Wil- 
son, and the New Jersey governor won on the 
46th ballot. 

They tell many Clark stories in Anderson 
County, including the time he boarded with 
“Aunt” Betsy Stephens while he taught at 
Glensboro. One day she asked him to draw a 
bucket of water from the well. When the 
rope caught half way up, Clark addressed 
some salty remarks at the balky contraption. 
Aunt Betsy was horrified and told him so. 

Well,“ he apologized, “if you tried to draw 
water out of this well, you'd think damn too.” 
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Margaret Moore Is Mother of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Margaret Moore, of Indianapolis, has 
been selected as “Mother of the Lear“ for 
Indiana and will represent nearly 1 mil- 
lion Hoosier mothers in New York City, 
May 3 to 6. 

On the public relations staff of the In- 
dianapolis News for the past 14 years, 
Mrs. Moore has compiled a distinguished 
career in teaching, journalism, and pub- 
lic relations. 

Mrs. Moore is also noted for her con- 
tribution in the fields of community 
service, writing, and education. 

All Hoosiers are proud of the achieve- 
ments of this fine lady, and extend sin- 
cere congratulations upon the occasion 
of her recognition, 

In order that all Members of Congress 
be apprised of Mrs. Moore’s achieve- 
ments, Mr. Speaker, under unanimous 
consent I include the following story 
from the March 16, 1965, edition of the 
Indianapolis News in the Rxconp: 

MARGARET Moore Is "MOTHER or Tran“ 

Margaret Moore, 5610 Skyridge Drive, has 
been named “Indiana Mother of the Year” 
Tor 1965. 

She is coordinator of the anticrime crusade, 
sponsored by the News, which has won seven 
national and five local awards. She has been 
on the public relations staff of the News for 
14 years. 

At a meeting of the American Mothers 
Association in New York City, May 3 to 6, 
Mrs. Moore will represent nearly 1 million 
Hoosier mothers, 

She has two daughters, both Indiana Uni- 
versity graduates and former teachers. Mrs. 
David E, Long is wife of the dean of students 
at MacMurray College, Jacksonville, III., and 
Mrs. M. Stanton Evans is wife of the editor 
of the News. 

According to Irene Gerard, chairman of the 
“Indiana Mother of the Year” selection, Mrs. 
Moore was cited for her work in community 
service, writing, education and as coordinator 
of the anticrime crusade in which 50,000 
women participated. 

Mrs. Moore attended the University of 
Michigan and was graduated from the school 
of journalism at Louisiana State University. 
She and her husband, the late Everett L. 
Moore, were publishers of the Mooresville 
Times. Mrs. Moore covered the John Dillin- 
ger story in his hometown for the Indian- 
apolis Star, North American Newspaper Al- 
liance, news services, national magazines and 
London newspapers, 

In the educational fleld, Mrs. Moore has 
taught at Franklin College, Indiana Univer- 
sity’s Indianapolis campus, and North Cen- 
tral High School evening division. 

While at Franklin, she founded Alpha 
Omega Chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, national 
professional fraternity for women in journal- 
ism. She served 6 years as national secretary 
of Theta Sigma Phi. In 1948 she was the 
first recipient of the Frances Wright award 
for distinguished service in journalism. 

Active in many organizations, Mrs, Moore 
is on the board of directors of Concord Cen- 
ter Association, United Cerebral Palsy of 
Central Indiana, the Indiana Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness and Settlements 
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Camping, Inc. She 18 a past president of the 
Woman's Press Club of Indiana and of the 
Indians University Delta Gamma Sorority 
Mothers Club, 


Liquidation Ahead for 2.4 Million 
Farmers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
News & World Report, which is one of the 
Nation's leading news magazines, carried 
a frightening article on the farm situa- 
tion in its March 22, 1965, issue. Because 
South Dakota and all rural America is 
so deeply concerned with the future of 
agriculture I feel this article should have 
wide circulation and careful considera- 
tion. The article follows: 

LIQUIDATION AHEAD FOR 2.4 MILLION FARMERS? 

(Nore—Too many farmers? That's what 
President Johnson says, and one of his top 
aids has spelled out just what should: be 
done about the surplus. LB. J. s plan would 
remake U.S. agriculture, and it has put Dem- 
Ocrats in Congress on the spot.) 

The No. 1 US. farm problem: how to liqui- 
date some 24 million American farmers. 

In 20 past years, even with all the Gov- 
ernment help for agriculture, there has been 
Uquidation of 2.6 million farmers—that is, 
these farmers have left the land. 

But the exodus from farms, it appears, is 
only half completed at this point. 

The White House takes the view that only 
1 million efficient farmers could produce all 
U.S. farm needs, Today, there are 3.4 million 
farmers. Thus, to the White 
House, there are 2.4 million unneeded farm- 
ers. 

President Johnson and his Budget Di- 
Tector, Kermit Gordon, both have spelled 
out the administration's goal in dealing with 
farm problems. 

Said Mr. Johnson in his budget message 
to Congress on January 25: 

“In view of the market outlook for farm 
commoditics at home and abroad, farming 
alone cannot be expected to provide a decent 
living in the future for more than about 1 
million farm families, even with continued 
Government assistance. Many low-income 
farm families will have to find other ways of 
earning a living, or other sources of income 
to supplement * farm earnings.” 

PAINFUL TRANSITION 


Earlier, Mr. Gordon had sald that the top 
1 million farmers in America “could produce 
all of the Nation’s farm needs, including our 
large commercial exports.” A 

Mr. Gordon, writing in the January 9 
issue of Saturday Review, outlined this fu- 
ture for the remaining 2.4 million: They 
Tequire assistance in the painful transition 
to nonfarm jobs, to which most of them or 
their children will certainly have to move.” 

Less aid should go to the million top farm- 
ers. said Mr. Gordon, and more to the 2.4 
Million lower income farmers to help them 
Move to other jobs. 

Such talk from the White House jolted 
farming interests from Washington to the 
Brassroots. The kind of cut indicated would 
do away with two out of three farmers. 

In Congress, where a big battle over re- 
newing price-support programs for major 
Tarm crops is soon to begin, Democratic farm 
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leaders say the White House has put them 
on the spot, 

The Democrats are recalling that the mere 
hint that a reduction in the number of 
farmers was needed lay at the bottom of 
many of the troubles of Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture in the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr. Benson had said that it was Inevitable 
that many farmers would have to leave the 
land. Republican Congressmen now are 
pointing out, however, that Mr. Benson had 
never advocated uprooting two out of three 
farmers. 

BIG PRODUCERS ONLY? 

One Democratic farm leader, speaking out 

the White House proposals, asked 

what would happen if U.S. farm production 

became concentrated in the hands of rela- 

tively few farmers. ‘Would the American 

public then be at the mercy of a few giant 

who would control their very 

Representative Harop D. 

Coo.ry, Democrat, of North Carolina, asked 
in the House. 

“Or,” added Mr. Cooney, “would the Amer- 
ican people take it upon themselves to regu- 
late food production * * * as they regulate 
any other public utility controlling the Na- 
tion's lifeline?" 

EFFECT ON FOOD PRICES 

Many Congressmen are asking how food 
prices would be affected if farmers were able 
to organize successfully into commodity 
groups to control output and marketing. 

Official figures show this: If farmers—in 
the past decade—had been able to keep their 
prices rising at the same rate as the prices of 
other wholesale commodities, housewives 
now would have te spend an additional $4 
Dillion a year for food. And, says an official 
of the Agriculture Department. that 
would be $4 billion that now is going for 
cars and clothes and homes and furnishings 
and appliances.” 

WHO GETS HURT 


The White House suggestion that only 1 
million farmers are needed is bringing hun- 
dreds of letters” from complaining voters, ac- 
cording to farm State Congressmen. They 
report that many of the letters come from 
smalitown businessmen who see a grim fu- 
ture if nearly 244 million farmers are “liqui- 
dated.” 


The rural businessmen say that grocery 
stores, clothing stores, furniture stores, auto- 
mobile agencies, and other businesses would 
be wiped out by the thousands. They warn, 
too, that the small towns would wither. 

Said a rural banker: “Every time we lose 
10 or 12 farmers from our community, we 
lose the people who would spend the income 
to sustain 1 average-sized, smalltown busi- 
ness—a matter of roughly $100,000." 

Farm experts say that the liquidation of 
2.4 million farms would remake the face of 
U.S. agriculture in this way: 

The South: This area of the United States 
would be hardest hit by the mass exodus 
from the land. In the Southern States are 
hundreds of thousands of small farms rais- 
ing cotton, tobacco, peanuts, chickens, or a 
few milk cows. All told, an estimated 1,180,- 
000 farms in the South—79 percent of those 
now in business—would have to go. 

The Midwest: This region, which includes 
the Corn Belt and much of the Wheat Belt, 
would lose 65 percent of its farmers, or 
860,000. Farm economists say that most of 
those liquidated probably would be in poorer 
farming areas, such as the hills of southern 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. Iowa, and the cutover 
land of northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 

The Northeast: From Maine to Maryland, 
150,000 farmers, or 2 out of 3, would haye to 
leave the land. Many of those eliminated 
would be small dairy, chicken, and fruit 
farmers. 


The West: These States would lose 210,- 
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000—or 66 percent of the region's farms and 
ranches. In the range country, where it 
takes extensive landholdings to support even 
a small herd of cattle or sheep, many ranches 
with as much as 2,000 to 3,000 acres probably 
would be eliminated. 

Department of Agriculture economists say 
that Budget Director Gordon overlooked some 
basic facts when he said that 2,4 million 
farmers would have to go to nonfarm jobs if 
only 1 million were to produce all of U.S. 
farm needs. Statistics show that about half 
of the lower-income farmers actually are re- 
tired now, or farm on the side and earn most 
of their living in town. 

Still, that would leave 1.2 million full-time 
farmers to be liquidated under the White 
House proposal, 


Heart Award to Miss Chloe Gifford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconn an article 
from the February 17, 1965, issue of the 
Evening Star regarding the presentation, 
by Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, of the Dis- 
tinguished Volunteer Service Award of 
the American Heart Association to Miss 
Chloe Gifford, of Lexington, Ky. Miss 
Gifford, a former president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, is 
director of special activities at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, in Lexington, and 
one of Kentucky's most distinguished 
citizens. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pmsr LaDy Turns Over Heart AWARD TO 
Miss GIrrorD 

Mrs, Lyndon B. Johnson yesterday received 
the first distinguished Volunteer Service 
Award of the American Heart Association, 
She tl ve it away. 

The Pit First 1400 is the gward to 
Miss Chloe Gifford, director of special activi- 
ties at the University of Kentucky, at Lex- 
ington, and a former president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The relay ceremony was held in the White 
House movie theater. 

SECOND YEAR 

Mrs. Johnson in serving her second year 
as national honorary heart Sunday chair- 
man for the 1965 heart fund campaign. The 
award she received yesterday was conceived 
originally as a tribute to her in recognition 
of her interest and service in the heart cam- 


2 Mrs. Johnson told the Heart Associa- 
tion she would like to reconfer it on the 
person the organization regards as the out- 
standing heart volunteer in the country. 

Miss Gifford was the unanimous choice. 
And Mrs. Johnson, in a speech, called her the 
ideal volunteer who is willing to tackle the 
biggest or smallest job, from organizing a 
campaign to ringing doorbells in person. 

“The heartbeat of her service,” Mrs. John- 
son said “starts in Lexington, Ky., but it is 
felt around the world.” 
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“Chloe Gifford is such an individual,” she 
said. “Her determined devotion and her in- 
fectious enthusiasm has tallied up a long 
list of hours and deeds to this cause.” 

Miss Gifford has put in 15 years of heart 
fund volunteer activity. She is a member of 
the association's national board, 


MEDALLION AND PLAQUE 


The award is a bronze medallion portray- 
ing a doctor and a family symbolically re- 
ceiving the benefits of medical research and 
development. It is accompanied by a plaque 
noting that the award was conferred on Mrs. 
Johnson and presented by her to Miss Gifford. 

The medallion and plaque are surrounded 
by red velvet and enclosed in a red leather 
case. 

In accepting her honor, Miss Gifford said 
she was s£ c of all 2 million volunteers 
and that a little bit of the award belonged 
to each of them. 

“I hope that after this there'll be about 
4 million,” she said. 


Nineteen Dollars a Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1965 
Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, my good friend and constituent, 


A. F. (Frank) MacGillivray, was kind 
enough to send me the following article 
which appeared in the Boston Globe on 
March 6, 1965. 

I wish to go on record as being in 
favor of correcting the injustices that 
are being perpetrated upon more than 
3 million of our senior citizens. And I 
commend this article to my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives. 

NINETEEN DOLLARS A WEEK 


The average monthly pension under so- 
cial security, says a congressman, is $76. 

That’s $19 a week. 

The President has declared war on pover- 
ty. In this effort everybody professes to be 
behind him. There is no peace party. 

Experts have made surveys, counts, studies 
and examinations of incomes and costs. 
They come to the conclusion that somewhere 
around $4,000 a year is the cutoff line be- 
tween a fairly decent subsistence level and 
what must be considered a less than ade- 
quate faimly income. 

Pour thousand a year amounts to a bit 
less than $77 a week. 

Some weeks ago there was an editorial in 
this space, pointing out the injustice of the 
rule which prevents a person receiving a 
social security pension from earning more 
than $1,200 a year. 

Readers who took the trouble to comment 
Teported many cases of hardship related to 
the law. 

For example, take the couple with a house 
on which the annual tax bill is $500, and a 
a asa which barely cover the cost of groc- 

es. 

Or the man of 67 with a pension of $100 a 
month, or less than $25 a week. He could 
have a parttime job at $40 a week, but if he 
took it he would forefeit his pension, for 
which he has already paid and not be much 
better off. 

This provision of the law, forbidding older 
persons to work to their capacity, was de- 
scribed recently by a Congressman as “a real 
injustice,” 
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Here we have an unreasonable situation 
in which an administration dedicated to the 
abolition of poverty maintains a set of rules 
forbidding people, older ones at that, to have 
the best incomes possible. 

Here is also the zany provision which lim- 
its this prohibition to the ages between 65 
and 72. After 72, when presumably the earn- 
ing capacity is getting to be less than it 
was earlier, the restrictions are removed. 
What are those in the 7 dismal years in be- 
tween? Juvenile delinquents? 

This is not to knock social security. It is 
one of the best and most practical institu- 
tions for human welfare in the country. The 
complaint here is that this one quirk in the 
system hurts many persons, and that it 
should be changed. 

Fortunately, sentiment for such change is 
growing. 

In the present Congress dozens of bilis 
haye been introduced to this end. Some call 
for raising the earned income exemption to 
$1,800, some to $2,400 or $3,600, and some 
call for wiping it out entirely. These bills 
are now in the congressional mill, and it is to 
be hoped that from all of them will come 
some measure to alleviate the situation. 

Here, surely, is an opportunity for New 
England Senators and Representatives to 
assume leadership in a good cause. 

UNCLE DUDLEY, 


Iowa Health Care Survey Shows Strong 
Support for Principles of Eldercare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a survey 
conducted by the firm of Batten, Hudson 
& Swab, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, has 
shown that a large majority of the people 
of Iowa, regardless of age, income, or 
political affiliation, oppose the principles 
of the Johnson administration’s medi- 
care plan and favor the principles of the 
eldercare bill, of which I am a cosponsor. 

I commend the survey results to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

BATTEN, HUDSON & SWAB, INC., 
March 17, 1965. 
Towa MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

GENTLEMEN: A summary of the Iowa 
health care survey conducted by our firm 
accompanies this letter. The purpose of this 
survey was twofold: 

1. To determine the degree of understand- 
ing of the people of Iowa concerning the 
proposed Fderal plan (medicare) for provid- 
ing health care for people over 65 years of 
age and 

2. To determine what features the people 
of Iowa want in a health care plan for the 
aged. 

A total of 608 adults were interviewed in 
79 different localities within 36 counties of 
the State of Iowa, The interviews were com- 
pleted between March 3 and 8, 1965, by ex- 
perienced and competent interviewers. 

The sample was a multistage area probabil- 
ity sample of all adults (persons 21 years of 
age or older) in the State of Iowa, that were 
heads of households or spouses of heads of 
households. Not included in the study are 
adults living in institutions, transients, 
permanent hotel or motel residents, rest 
home occupants, or adults living in house- 
holds without telephones. 
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The principle characteristic of this sample 
is: 


1. Each adult (with exceptions noted 
above) had an equal chance of being selected 
as a respondent; and 

2. Selection of the respondents was at ran- 
dom chance and not left to the whim or 
convenience of the interviewer. 

Sincerely, 
James L, SWAB, 
Vice President. 
SUMMARY or Iowa HEALTH CARE SURVEY CON- 
DUCTED BY THE Pimm or BATTEN, HUDSON & 
Swas, Inc. 


In a statewide survey conducted by our 
firm it was significantly shown that the fea- 
tures and principles of a Government health 
care program preferred by the people of Iowa 
are not to be found in the administration's 
medicare program. 

The respondence in contrast favored the 
major principles of eldercare—local admin- 
istration, confining public assistance to peo- 
ple with low or moderate incomes who need 
help, providing most of the help they need 
and financing it through general taxes in- 
stead of increased social security payroll 
taxes. 

During the interview without identifying 
the question either with medicare or elder- 
care the following direct comparisons were 
made between the essential parts of the two 


roposals. 

1. Quantity of benefits: 80 percent of all 
Towans interviewed preferred a plan that pro- 
vides most health care benefits for those who 
cannot afford them (eldercare); 18 percent 
prefer a plan that provides some health care 
benefits for es (medicare). 

2. Degree of participation: 77 percent of 
all Iowans interviewed preferred a plan that 
provides help to all people over 65 who can- 
not afford health care services (eldercare); 
20 pereent prefer a plan which provides 
health care benefits to all people over 65 
(medicare). 

3, Financial need: 78 percent prefer a plan 
that gives health care services only to persons 
with moderate or low incomes (eldercare); 
19 percent prefer a plan that gives health 
services to persons of all income levels (medi- 
care). 

4. Income disclosure: 64 percent prefer a 
pian that would require a person to sign 4 
simple statement of income (eldercare); 33 
percent prefer a plan that would not require 
any signed statement of income (medicare). 

5. Choice of facilities: 80 percent prefer a 
plan that allows people over 65 to enter the 
hospital or nursing home they choose (elder- 
care); 16 percent prefer a plan that allows 
people over 65 services only in hospitals which 
have contracts with the Federal Government 
(medicare). 

6. Source of taxes: 56 percent prefer a plan 
paid from a genera] tax such as income or 
sales taxes (eldercare); 35 percent prefer & 
plan paid for by a special additional tax simi- 
lar to social security (medicare). 

7. Administration: 73 percent prefer 4 
health care plan financed by both Federal and 
State funds and run by the State (eldercare) ; 
20 percent prefer a health care plan financed 
and run entirely by the Federal Government 
(medicare). 

After the preceding information was ob- 
tained, respondents were asked a series of 
questions about the Government-sponsored 
health care program—medicare. 

These responses developed a second impor- 
tant finding of the survey; namely, that & 
high percentage of Iowans are misinformed 
about the in medicare. For ex- 
ample, 53 percent thought medicare would 
provide for most of the expenses of major ill- 
nesses, including doctors’ fees, hospital bills, 
and drugs. Of course, this is not true. 

Also there was substantial misunderstand- 
ing about other major parts of medicare such 
as: 
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1. 45 percent thought erroneously that low 
wage earners would not pay as much tax as 
those with high income. 

2. 46 percent thought erroneously that peo- 
ple with high incomes would not be entitled 
to help. 

3. 56 percent thought erroneously that a 
person under medicare would be required to 
show that he has a financial need. 

CONCLUSION 

Based on this scientific sample we are able 
to conclude that a large majority of the peo- 
ple of Iowa, regardless of age, income, politi- 
cal affiliation or labor union association, op- 
pose the principles of medicare and fayor the 
principles of eldercare. 


Save Your Vision Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Optometric. As- 
Sociation recently gave a Distinguished 
Service Award to the Honorable HUBERT 
H. Humpurey, Vice President of the 
United States. 

At the presentation, remarks were 
made by leaders in this movement to save 
your vision. Under unanimous consent 
I place their remarks in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The remarks are as follows: 

Save YOUR VISION WEEK 
REMARKS OF DR. ROBERT KRASKIN 


This is Save Your Vision Week, a period 
proclaimed and set aside by the President of 
the United States and the American Opto- 
Metric Association to call the public's atten- 
tion to the importance of proper vision care. 

Save Your Vision Week has been spon- 
sored annually by the American Optometric 
Association since 1927. In 1963, the U.S. 
Congress, through the efforts of then Senator 
Hunxur H. HumprHery and 20 cosponsors in 
the Senate and Representative Brron G. 
Rocens and 21 other in the House, 
Authorized the President to annually pro- 
Claim the first week in March of each year 
as Save Your Vision Week. 

On February 25, President Lyndon B. John- 
son proclaimed the week beginning March 7 
&s Save Your Vision Week. The President 
in his official proclamation called upon the 
Nation to participate in public activities and 
Programs to improve and protect the vision 
Of the American people. 

As a practicing optometrist and as an 
American I can think of no more meaning- 
ful answer to the President's challenge than 
helping our children and youth to have ade- 
quate vision, Our actions today will put 
Teal meaning behind this objective. 

The President stressed in his proclama- 
tion the importance of vision not only for 
the welfare of individual citizens but also 
to that of the Nation. Our goal will be 
Achieved only if enough people are aware 
Of the need for proper vision care. 

As major reasons for focusing public st- 
tention to the need for vision, the 
President cited the fact that “blindness or 
u serious visual loss is often preventable 
through early eye examinations of preschool 
age and school age children and through 
the early detection of visual deficiencies 
among the chronically {ll and aging.” 

In addition, the President stated that 
B00d vision will be achieved “only if enough 
People are aware of the need for proper 
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vision care and take advantage of all means 
available to them to conserve their sight.” 

The theme for Saye Your Vision Week this 
year, “Its a Big World—With a Lot To See 
and Do," introduced the important message: 
“Get More Out of Life With Good Vision.” 
The purpose of our observance this year is 
to increase public understanding for the 
meaning and importance of the need for 
good vision in modern space age living 
which demands maximum visual perform- 
ance; stressing the urgent need of having 
a professional yision examination once a 
year; and the recognition of the contribu- 
tions of optometry as a source of continu- 
ing services in preventative and corrective 
eye care on behalf of the vision welfare of 
the American public. 

We are joining today with thousands of 
communities all over America in the ob- 
servation of “Save Your Vision Week.” 
REMARKS OF HAYVIS WOOLF, O.D.. CHAIRMAN, 

COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES OF 

THE AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Optometric Association has, 
in the past week, officially notified the Office 


-of Economic Opportunity of the offering of 


the services of the optometric profession to 
assist in fulfilling the provisions of Title I, 
Part A: Job Corps of Public Law 88-452 of the 
88th Congress. 

In the declaration of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, it goes on to say that “although 
the economic well being and prosperity of the 
United States have progressed to a level sur- 
passing any, achieved in world history, pov- 
erty continues to be the lot of a substantial 
number of our people.” The declaration fur- 
ther states that "to eliminate the paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty, everyone must 
have the opportunity to work, live in decency 
and dignity.” 

Optometrists and optometry is willing and 
is possessive of the resources to assist in 
achieving the objectives of this declaration of 
the Economic Opportunity Act, especially as 
concerns the participants of the Job Corps. 

If these young people aged 16 to 21 are to 
succeed in any job, they should be healthy 
in every respect. They must be able to con- 
centrate and comprehend the tasks they are 
required to persue and undertake. 

It is well known that 70 percent of the 
learning process is visual, therefore the vis- 
ual level of the student must be the highest 
possible from kindergarten on through the 
formative educational years. 

The Job Corps will consist of a variety of 
programs of which three will be outstanding. 

The first of these will be the organization 
of conservation centers that will serve be- 
tween 100 and 200 men. The conseryation 
centers will be entirely Government operated 
and will be located in areas where conserva- 
tion of the land will be carried on away from 
cities. 

A second type of center will be known aa 
an Urban Center consisting of approximately 
2,500 men and will be operated by contracted 
private concerns located in cities or metro- 
politan areas, 

A third type center, somewhere in between 
the above two, will be organized to serve 
about 250 women of the Job Corps. It is 
anticipated that there will be about 20 cen- 
ters to serve women for many training phases. 

It is felt that the many and varied needs 
of youth is far greater with those eligible for 
the Job Corps then the average American 
youngster. To the profession of Optometry, 
past experience proves that economically de- 
pressed and underprivileged school dropouts 
have a relatively higher degree of uncor- 
rected refractive errors as compared with 
average children of the same age group. 

In the East Los Angeles Youth Opportuni- 
ties Center, it has been found that as high 
as 25 percent of the young people served re- 
quired visual corrections immediately and 
were clessified as emergency visual problems. 

A great many of the young people who en- 
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roli ín the Job Corps program are school 
dropouts. Statistics show, many of these 
educationally deprived youngsters have had 
visual defects of many years standing. These 
visual defects, by not being corrected, are 
often the cause of lack of interest and com- 
prehension in many cases, creating a ready 
reason for leaving school. If a young per- 
son cannot see properly, he is not able to keep 
up with his classmates. A simple school eye 
test is not enough for testing a young per- 
son's vision. If he is to meet the highly 
competitive conditions required by our com- 
plex society, there is a need for a much more 
comprehensive vision examination and care 
by vision specialists. 

Optometry has offered Its services to the 
Job Corps for complete testing procedures, 
professional visual screening, and care of en- 
rollees. Not only is this offer made in the 
greater District of Columbia area but 
throughout the 50 States of our Nation. 

Optometrists are willing to help in making 
these young people able to take their place 
in our society and to be useful and produc- 
tive citizens in our communities. 

REMARKS OF MRS, FLORENCE HICKS, PROJECT 
NURSE, NEIGHBORHOOD HEALTH AID PROGRAM 
OF THE HEALTH AND WELFARE COUNCIL OF THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA 


The Health and Welfare Council has long 
been known and respected as the voluntary 
planning and coordinating body of health 
and social service in the Washington metro- 
politan area. In helping the communities to 
plan for these services, the Council sponsors 
various demonstration projects aimed at im- 
proving the quality and quantity of services. 
The Neighborhood Health Aid program of 
the Neighborhood Service project is such an 
example. The objectives of the Neighbor- 
hood Health Aid program are: 

1, To increase the utilization of existing 
health facilities and services. 

2. To channel simple health information 
to those persons most in need and most often 
missed by traditional methods, 


Essentially, the Health Ald program works 
with low-income, culturally deprived families 
who are frequently referred to as the hard 
tareach. The area we serve contains 101,000 
poulation and is known as the Capitol Hill 
area. Approximately 6,000 of our clients are 
public housing residents. We were quite 
forunate that office space was provided in 
the Aruthur Capper dwellings by the National 
Capital Housing Authority and we have been 
operating for a period of 18 months with the 
support of a U.S. Public Health Service grant 
administered by the Council. 

Eye care for all age groups has been ob- 
served as an urgent need among the people 
we serve. In particular, the need is quite 
great among elementary school children. 

As part of the school health program, year- 
ly eye screening is done for all elementary 
school children. First the teacher does the 
screening, and all failures are rescreened by 
the Public Health nurse from the District of 
Columbia Department of Public Health. At 
the Van Ness Elementary School the Health 
Aid assists the Public Health nurse in the 
rescreening of failures. At this particular 
school alone there were 175 children found 
to have abnormal vision who had not had eye 
care. Fifty-five of these have severe eye 
problems or vision of 20/50 or less. Three of 
these had vision of 20/200 or, in other words, 
are legally blind. So, one can readily see 
that many of our elementary school children 
are functioning on a very low level. If you 
apply these results to the 9 other elemen- 
tary schools in the area, one could estimate 
that there are approximately 1,500 children 
in the Capitol Hill area who need eye ex- 
aminations and approximately 600 children 
who have unattended, serious eye handicaps. 

So, you see, we were very much delighted 
when the optometrists from the American 
Optometric Association approached us in re- 
gard to a joint effort to provide eye care serv- 
ices for the needy. 
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National Football Clinic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, today 
in Atlantic City’s Convention Hall, the 
18th annual National Football Clinic is 
convening, with hundreds of collegiate, 
prep school and high school coaches from 
all over the United States attending. 

The National Football Clinie was in- 
augurated in 1948 by Dr. Harry G. Scott, 
a Coatesville, Pa., dentist then serving as 
a director of his local school board, to 
offer football coaches an opportunity to 
keep up to date with the progress of the 
game and with the improving techniques 
of conditioning and safety. Another of 
its original goals was to foster mutual 
help among coaches in solving problems 
involved in the worthy leadership of 
young people. 

The first of Dr. Scott's coaching 
schools met in a high school gymnasium 
in Coatesville during a midwinter vaca- 
tion, attended by 47 coaches. Through 
1951, meeting in that gymnasium, the 
number of attendees grew to such an ex- 
tent that when, in 1952, the city of Atlan- 
tic City extended to Dr. Scott an invita- 
tion to move his clinic there, the offer 
was accepted. 

Since 1952, Atlantic City has been the 
site of the annual clinic sessions, and 
the number of coaches attending has 
now passed 1,000 with professional and 
Armed Forces football mentors joining 
the school and college coaches. 

It is altogether fitting that the Nation- 
al Football Clinic holds forth in Atlantic 
City’s Convention Hall—the same audi- 
tórium in which the 1964 Democratic 
National Convention was held. Conven- 
tion Hall was the first building in the 
United States which could accommodate 
a regulation gridiron indoors. Its con- 
struction permits 12,000 spectators to 
15 games without obstructions of any 

Last December, the Liberty Bow! game, 
the -first post-season bowl game ever 
played indoors, was contested on the 
Hall's grassy indoor gridiron and was 
watched by additional millions over a 
nationwide television network. Indeed, 
football has beén played under its roof 
since 1934, when Washington and Jeffer- 
son and Lafayette College teams parti- 
cipated in the first indoor collegiate foot- 
ball game in history. More than a few of 
the coaches who have attended and lec- 
tured at clinic sessions in the hall have 
led teams in games played there. 

Coaches from 30 States, including Ha- 
wall, and Canada, and Mexico have been 
among “students” at the 4-day coaching 
school in recent years. The National 
Football Clinic is the largest 4-day foot- 
ball clinic held anywhere, and the re- 
sults it has achieved in recent years have 
far surpassed the original purpose of im- 
proving football techniques. 

With President Johnson giving in- 
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creased attention to the physical fitness 
of our youth, it has been found that in- 
spiring our youngsters to pursue physi- 
cal fitness is a basic necessity of such a 
program, The clinic has consistently in- 
cluded on its faculty the outstanding 
football coaches in the Nation, and these 
men have inspired coaches attending the 
clinic to such a degree that it has been 
demonstrated that their subsequent at- 
tempts to inspire their own students have 
been greatly enhanced. 

Among the lecturers at the 18th an- 
nual clinic are Notre Dame's Ara Par- 
seghian, Ohio State's W. W. “Woody” 
Hayes, Yale's John Pont, the University 
of Florida’s Ray Graves, University of 
Washington's Jim Owens, Arkansas’ 
Frank Broyles, Nebraska’s Robert S. De- 
vaney, Delaware's David M. Nelson, Ban- 
quet Speaker Herbert Fritz“ Crisler, 
Michigan athletic director and former 
coach, and Conditioning Experts Dean 
Miller, of San Jose State College, who 
oversees conditioning of America’s as- 
tronauts, and Princeton's trainer, Ed- 
ward Zanfrini. For demonstration pur- 
poses, uniformed players from the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Temple University 
and Atlantic City High School football 
squads will aid in clinic lectures. 

But, in addition to the football know- 
how the coaches attending this year’s 
4-day clinic will receive, the youth of 
our Nation will benefit from the atten- 
tion which will again be paid the safety 
aspects of this body-contact sport. And 
perhaps most important, some 1,000 new 
physical fitness missionaries will return 
to their schools, colleges, and service 
teams eager and equipped to inspire 
American youngsters to further improve- 
ment of their bodies. 


Making in Order the Consideration of 
H.R. 4527, Authorization of Funds for 
the U.S. Coast Guard 


SPEECH 
O 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes to the mi- 
nority, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Smrra]l, and, pending that, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for the consideration of the bill H.R. 
4527 to authorize appropriations for 
procurement of vessels and aircraft and 
construction of shore and offshore estab- 
lishments for the Coast Guard. 

The resolution, as indicated by the 
Clerk’s reading, provides for an open rule 
with 2 hours of general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a rather simple 
bill. It speaks for itself. It authorizes 
the construction over a period of time of 
needed vessels in this important depart- 
ment of our Government, the Coast 
Guard, which renders such valiant and 
substantial service to the protection of 
lives and property. 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe it is a good bill. 
I hope the resolution and the bill will be 
adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 


Secretary of the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, it is a source 
of considerable pride to the State of 
Virginia and particularly to the people 
of Roanoke in Virginia’s Sixth Congres- 
sional District that one of our own has 
been selected by the President to be Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
quote herewith the contents of an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Roanoke 
Times and which gives a capsule bio- 
graphy with an interesting human 
touch; 

ROANOKE Boy á Goop MAN 

Henry Hamill Fowler is a man who Presi- 
dent Johnson chose Thursday to be Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

He used to be a boy who rode his bicycle 
down Roanoke Patterson Avenue SW., every 
morning to West End School. 

He used to be a youth who was president 
of almost every organization at Jefferson 
High School and graduated with the school’s 
first class in 1925. “Oh, Henry!" they wrote 
under his yearbook photo 40 years ago. 

He used to be a young man who attended 
Roanoke College and graduated in 1929. 
Then he went to Yale to become a lawyer 
and got his law degree in 1932 and a grad- 
uate degree in 1933, 

Then he moved to Washington and began 
a career in Government under President 
Roosevelt, 

Henry Fowler’s high school buddies used 
to say he would become a Methodist preach- 
er or President of the United States. 

“He didn’t make President, but he’s 
smart enough to help them out over there 
in Washington. © 

“He was an outstanding student, endowed 
with an excellent mind, steadfast character 
and always cooperative and interested in do- 
ing things well,” said a Roanoke College pro- 
fessor who knew him as a student, 

Fowler is a member of the Shenandoah 
Club of Roanoke and a member of the board 
of trustees of Roanoke College, a position 
that brings him back to Roanoke often. 

He used to live at 1327 Patterson Avenue. 
SW. His mother, Mrs. Bertha Fowler, lived 
there until she died 6 years ago. His aunt, 
Mrs. Edith Bell, lives at 1115 Patterson Ave- 
nue. 

Thursday President Johnson called Fow- 
ler “a good friend, a wise and trusted coun- 
selor and said Fowler should be the next 
Secretary of Treasury. 

Fowler, 56, a quiet, soft-spoken man 
dressed in a dark blue suit, sat a few feet 
rh as the President spoke. He was smil- 


When Senator Harry F. Brno, Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, was asked 
what he thinks of Fowler's appointment to 
the Treasury post, he said: 

J am very much in favor of it. 
good man.” 


He's a 
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Expansion Cramps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the March 9 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, entitled “Expansion Cramps,” 
showed how the capital spending boom 
is incurring costly delays in deliveries of 
new machinery and completion of con- 
struction work and thus leading to a 
build-up of inflationary pressures. Sup- 
Pliers are unable to meet the rising de- 
mand for capital goods, forcing some 
companies into continued and costly re- 
lance on existing plants and machines, 
while waiting for new ones. 

At the same time increased de- 
mand for capital goods is causing de- 
lays, it is also raising its costs. Com- 
panies must pay extra for overtime, for 
rush deliveries, and for other steps to 
Speed up programs. Long-depressed 
prices of industrial equipment are mov- 
ing up fast in many areas. 

Arnold M. Soloway, a Cambridge, 
Mass, economist, has warned that bottle- 
neck inflation, such as we are beginning 
to experience, can become a serious dan- 
ger when a tight capital goods market 
Pushes up prices and pay of engineers 
and construction workers. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the Journal article in the RECORD 
at this point: 

EXPANSION Cramps: Many FACTORY-BUILDING, 
MODERNIZING ProGramMs RUN INTO COSTLY 
DELAYS—LATE MACHINERY SHIPMENTS, 
SKILLED WORKER SHORTAGE Hrr STEEL, 
8 FmMS—PROLONGING THE BOOM, 

00? 


March 


(By Albert R. Karr) 

PrrrspurcH—The U.S.. capital-spending 
boom is beginning to strain industry's ca- 
pacity for handling factory-building and 
modernization projects. 

Companies are being forced to wait far 
longer than expected for new machinery, and 
for completion of construction work, because 
of an order jam up on the books of their 
suppliers, a growing shortage of skilled work- 
ers, and delivery delays on some key ma- 
terials, 
Pansion programs at a time when such key 
industries as paper, chemicals, steel, and rail- 
roads are pressing to boost capacity to keep 
up with rising demand. 

Equally important, the trend is sharply 
boosting the cost of new plants and equip- 
ment. Companies are paying extra for over- 
time, for rush deliveries, and for other steps 
to speed up programs. Long depressed prices 
of industrial equipment are moving up fast 
in many lines, reflecting the hot demand. 
And project delays are forcing some com- 
panies into costly attempts to squeeze more 
production out of existing plants and ma- 
chinery while waiting for new ones. 

A BLESSING IN DISGUISE? 


Frustrating as these trends are to the com- 
panies involved, they could, in one way, be 
good for the national economy. As projects 
ure delayed and the cost of finishing them 
mounts, Many companies are raising their 
capital spending budgets for future months 
to get them completed. So, say many ex- 
ecutives, national spending for new plant and 
equipment will run higher than expected late 
this year and perhaps into 1966. Since capi- 
tal outlays have been a major prop under 


This is beginning to stretch out ex- 
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the country’s record 4-year peacetime busi- 
ness advance, such a step-up in spending 
could well help avert the second-half slow- 
down in the economy that some economists 
have feared. 

At Koppers Co., a Pittsburgh engineering, 
construction, and manufacturing concern, for 
instance, 1964 capital spending of $15 million 
fell below forecasts, “largely due to delays in 
the delivery of major pieces of equipment for 
current expansion programs.” But as these 
programs are finished, says Koppers, 1965 
spending will climb significantly over 1964. 

The steel industry in 1964 spent $1.6 billion 
on new plant and equipment, down from the 
$1.8 billion that had been forecast, says the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, apparently 
reflecting mill-bullding delays. But 1965 
spending, the AISI predicts, will leap to a 
record $1.9 billion. 

GOVERNMENT PROJECTIONS 


Nationwide, the Government last December 
estimated U.S, industry's capital spending in 
the fourth quarter of 1964 would hit an 
annual rate of $46.7 billion, up from an 
earlier forecast of less than $46.2 billion. 
One reason: Some paper, petroleum, and 
chemical companies expected to finish in the 
fourth quarter expansion projects they orig- 
inally planned to complete in the third quar- 
ter, but didn't. 

The same Government report estimated 
capital spending in the first half of 1965 
would rise to an annual rate of $48.2 billion, 
an 8-percent increase over the record full- 
year 1964 figure. A new estimate is due out 
this week, and indications are it will show 
a still greater increase In spending plans. In 
a speech last month, Gardner Ackley, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
said the Government now expects for all 1965 
“a further increase of 10 to 12 percent over 
1964 in the building of new plants and the 
purchase of new business equipment,” and 
added we think that the second half should 
sustain that growth of capital investment." 

But the expansion delays could have bad 
effects, too, economists warn. Some fear that 
companies expecting trouble will rush to get 
all possible projects started now, and build 
overcapacity that could become a burden in 
a future downturn—especially If delayed 
projects finally come “on stream” just as de- 
mand is starting to falter. This happened 
when the 1955-57 boom gave way to the 
1957-58 recession, and it helped make that 
downturn the worst in the United States 
since World War II. 

Arnold M. Soloway, a Cambridge, Mass., 
economist, further cautions that “bottleneck” 
inflation becomes a serious danger when a 
tight capital goods market pushes up prices 
and the pay of engineers and construction 
workers. Government measures to fight such 
an inflation, he adds, can easily set off a 
downturn in the economy. 

BAD TO WORSE 


So far, the current problems don't appear 
to have reached quite that proportion. Sev- 
eral companies say they are only beginning 
to get serlous- though these concerns fully 
expect they will grow steadily worse. But at 
other companies, the delays already are quite 
severe. 

Monsanto Co., St. Louis chemical maker, 
says a noticeable stretchout on equipment 
delivery times will delay by about 3 
months expansion of Monsanto's output of 
one type of synthetic fiber. The production 
increase had been scheduled for early in 
this year’s third quarter, but won't come 
until early In the fourth quarter, says A. 
W. Lucas, vice president. But “the market 
needs is there now.“ he complains. 

Armco Steel Corp. is experiencing equip- 
ment delivery delays of up to 4 or 5 months, 
says D, E. Reichelderfer, executive vice presi- 
dent. “With the increased demand on mill 
builders and other capital goods producers, 
there may be more of this kind of problem 
in the future,“ he adds. 
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Railroads, already plagued by a persistent 
freight-car shortage, say delays are getting 
worse as they deluge car builders with new 
orders. The Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
recently announced a major car-buying pro- 
gram, says orders now being placed for 
freight cars will take 3 months longer to fill 
than they would have a year ago. This year 
85 percent of the Pennsy's capital outlays 
will go to expand freight-hauling capacity, 
and only 15 percent to repair existing equip- 
ment, against a 57-43 percent expansion- 
repair ratio 2 years ago. 

In some cases, such delays are not only 
holding up expansion, but cutting into cur- 
rent production. Late equipment deliveries 
to suppliers of American Motors Corp.—the 
only auto maker to show a decline in sales 
this year—caused an engine shortage and 
lost production of Ramblers at the start of 
the 1965 model run, says one official. Most 
equipment deliveries still are taking 10 to 20 
percent longer than promised, he adds, 

Inland Steel Co. was supposed to begin op- 
erating last December a new rolling mill that 
will increase its capacity to make hot-rolled 
sheet by 70 percent, but a shortage of skilled 
workers will delay completion of the mill un- 
til late this month or early April. Mean- 
while, since Inland had booked first-quarter 
orders on the assumption that the new mill 
would be operating, it is falling behind on its 
own delivery promises for hot-rolled sheet 
and related products. 


COMES THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 


There are signs of a vicious circle develop- 
ing, too. As delays in steel mill expansion 
cause the mills to fall behind on steel ship- 
ments, the delays in getting steel needed for 
construction further hinder plant builders. 
A big factory buillding- firm says late de- 
liveries of steel plates are delaying erection 
of some new plants. 

This construction firm also is being hurt 
by delayed arrivals of such other things as 
welding wire, pumps, compressors, motors 
and generators. An official of General Elec- 
tric Co. adds that a growing copper short- 
age has pushed delivery times on that metal 
to 18 to 24 weeks from receipt of the order, 
up from 9 to 14 weeks on previous orders. 

To break out of the vicious circle, com- 
panies are trying various strategies—all ex- 
pensive. Overtime, usually avoided on fac- 
tory-building projects because construction 
laborers typically get around $5 an hour 
straight-time pay, and 50 or 100 percent 
more for extra hours, is becoming increas- 
ingly common. The added cost this tacks 
on to building expenses usually is passed on 
to the buyer of the new facility. 

PAYMENT FOR FAST DELIVERY 


One steel maker is paying nearly $1 million 
in field and shop overtime on top of the $20 
million basic cost of a major installation, to 
get the project finished in its originally 
scheduled 15 months, a supplier says. Other- 
wise, the supplier states, the installation 
would take an extra 2 to 3 months. 

Many customers of GE's switchgear depart- 
ment are paying extra for rush deliveries of 
electrical equipment that otherwise would 
not be delivered until 9 to 30 weeks after 
order, says Howard D. Kurt, marketing man- 
ager, A year ago, the switchgear department 
was promising regular deliveries 8 to 24 weeks 
after order. 

“All our customers are placing a premium 
on getting their new facilities into opera- 
tion fast; this past 9 months we've had one 
Tequest for early shipment a week,” says Mr. 
Kurt. Such pleas, which usually involve 
payment by the customer for special han- 
dling, overtime by GE employees, or air 
freight, seldom occurred a year ago, he says. 
Among customers who have paid extra to 
GE for rush delivery are General Motors 
Corp., U.S. Steel Corp., Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. and Corning Glass Works, he says. 

Even without extra payments by customers 
for quick delivery, say Mr. Kurt, vigorous 
demand pulled average 1964 prices for GE's 
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electrical switching and power conversion 
equipment 10 to 12 percent ahead of 1963. 
By the end of this month, he adds, “we might 
be pretty close to the 1960 level” of prices. 
Switchgear prices dropped sharply between 
1960 and 1963. 

OTHER PRICE BOOSTS 


Prices of many other types of equipment 
ordered for new or expanded factories are 
shooting up during the current delivery 
squeeze, too. One auto maker says prices of 
stamping presses that turn out auto body 
parts have risen as much as 10 percent in the 
past year. 

A machine tool builder adds that prices 
on half his industry's procucts have risen 4 
to 7 percent just since January 1, on top of 
similar increases a year before. Heavy orders 
and a critical shortage of skilled workers have 
caused particularly long waits for deliveries 
of machine tools, New Britain Machine Tool 
Co., New Britain, Conn., is delivering ma- 
chine tools 10 or more months after booking 
the orders, against a 4- or 6-month leadtime 
a year ago. 

While waiting for new plants or machinery, 
many companies are taking unusual—and 
costly—steps to wring the last drop of pro- 
duction from the facilities they have now. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Uke Inland, expected 
to have a new mill to roll sheet steel finished 
late last year, but the inability of contractors 
to find skilled help first caused the comple- 
tion date to be postponed until May. Now, 
Wheeling says the mill won't be finished un- 
til September 1. 

Meanwhile, Wheeling is shipping about 
10,000 tons of steel slabs a month to other 
mills, which roll it into hot-rolled sheet and 
ship it back to Wheeling for further proc- 
essing into finished mill products, “Most of 
your profit is used up" by the expense of such 
“conversion deals,” a Wheeling official 
grumbles. 

Capital goods suppliers, not surprisingly, 
are becoming increasingly concerned about 
the effects of their growing inability to pro- 
vide speedy delivery of machinery, and many 
are launching their own expansion programs. 
“I strongly expect that the whole heavy goods 
industry will shortly require a full-scale fa- 
cllity expansion,” says one executive. How- 
ever, by increasing the demand for construc- 
tion steel, skilled construction labor, and 
other things, such expansion could further 
intensify the squeeze on plant-building proj- 
ects, giving the vicious circle another turn. 


. Robbing the Young To Pay the Old 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Frank G. Dickinson, professor of eco- 
nomics at Northern Illinois University, 
De Kalb, II., has been greatly and justly 
concerned for some time over the almost 
unbearable burden being placed on our 
young people through increased social 
security taxes. 

I share Dr. Dickinson's concern—and 
feel that this matter should be given par- 
ticular attention as we consider the ad- 
ministration’s proposal to place medi- 
care for the aged under social security. 
I invite the attention of my colleagues to 
the following editorial appearing to the 
March issue of Nation's Agriculture: 
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ROBBING THE YOUNG TO PAY THE OLD 


(By Charles B. Shuman, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation) 


The welfare state has been described as a 
Robin Hood society—or robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. Modern-day applications of this so- 
clalistic concept are the several devices to 
transfer the costs of Government programs 
from this generation to our children and our 
grandchildren, 

The Federal Government deficit is in ex- 
cess of $300 billion and each year we add 
from $5 to $10 billion of unpaid bills for 
later payment. One distinguished economist 
has described this as an era of big spenders 
“burying their deficits in the backs of the 
stupid young.” How long will the younger 
people who are struggling to feed, clothe, and 
educate. their children be willing to pick up 
the unpaid bills of the older generation? 
How long before they revolt against this re- 
fusal to pay the bills, even during relatively 
prosperous times? 2 

Perhaps the reason this deceptlon of the 
young has continued unchallenged is that 
the average age of the voters has been in- 
creasing during the last 30 years. This cycle 
is turning and a new day is dawning. Our 
Nation is now growing younger, An indi- 
vidual cannot grow young again, but the 
tremendous increase in the birth rate is 
more than offsetting the trend of older peo- 
ple living longer. 

There are other ways in which we have 
been robbing the young to pay the old. So- 
cial security was established originally as 
an old-age insurance plan. Congress has 
long since abandoned the insurance reserve 
features and converted the old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance (OASI) to a direct-pay- 
ment program financed by current tax re- 
ceipts. It is presently estimated that more 
than 90 percent of the social security bene- 
fits fall as a direct tax on wage earners and 
their employers. The combined tax rate is 
now 7½ percent and another increase is 
scheduled for 1966, but the cost of new and 
enlarged benefits continues to exceed re- 
ceipts. Social security is a bargain for older 
workers but those under 25 years of age 
could probably buy the same protection for 
a lower cost from a private insurance com- 
pany. 

Now the Congress is debating Medicare, an- 
other Federal program that would further 
increase the tax load of the younger people 
for the benefit of both the rich and the poor 
oldsters. Most young people would gladly 
pick up thelr share of the tax load required 
to pay the hospital and medical bills of older 
people who are in need of assistance. How- 
ever, this is not the plan. Medicare Is de- 
signed as the first step to socialized medi- 
cine and thus all over 65, regardless of need, 
are included. It is surely a “foot in the 
door,” since the benefits to be paid are 
severely limited—not enough to eliminate 
the need for other assistance from individual 
savings, welfare, or relatives. But the prin- 
ciple of taxing the young to pay the old 18 
to be firmly established. 

It is time for young people to speak out. 
It is not necessary to rob the young to be 
fair to older people. 


What Does a College Education Cost? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, with an 
education bill coming before this body 
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in a few days, the information below is 
especially timely.. It deals with a sub- 
ject of much concern among American 
parents—and children—that is, the cost 
of a college education. 

Blackburn College of Carlinville, II., 
has a unique work-study program, under 
which students meet part of college costs 
by working on campus. Average costs 
per year at Blackburn come to about 
$1,400. 

Charles O. Gordon, dean of students 
and registrar at the college, has put to- 
gether this data and comment: 

SCHOLARS AND DOLLARS 


Much is said these days about the high 
cost of attending college. One sees in the 
advertisements the prospective college fresh- 
man with his coat draped over his shoulder, 
saying, “Dad, can I have $10,000 for college?” 
Another advertisement, of the Sun Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada, indicates that col- 
lege costs in the 1970's will total $11,684. 
Some time ago a faculty member showed me 
an article from a Chicago newspaper entitled, 
“The Mortarboard Was Solid Gold.” Appar- 
ently it was written by a mother who had 
kept detalled expense records of the cost In- 
volved in her son's 4 years at a not very 
large, private, liberal arts college in the Mid- 
west. His expenditures totaled more than 
$13,000 and, although she shed a tear as he 
received his diploma, she felt that she was 
the only one in the audience who knew that 
the mortarboard he wore so proudly was solid 
gold. 

About a year ago authorities of Cornell 
University announced that tuition and fees 
would be $1,800 a year, and that the cost to 
a student, counting tuition and fees, room 
and board, books, and a small personal allow- 
ance would be $3,350 for freshmen. The an- 
nouncement said that costs at the other Ivy 
League schools would be about the same. 

COSTS INCREASING EVERYWHERE 


And so it goes: College costs are on the 
increase all across the country. Opposing 
factions argue whether students should be 
charged a tuition large enough to cover the 
full cost of a college education. To have 
tuition cover the full costs might be referred 
to as the Robin Hood approach, because in 
fact it results in having students who can 
afford it pay the full cost, plus an amount 
which provides tuition reduction for stu- 
dents with academic ability but not the 
ability to pay the high costs. No one, as far 
as I know, is advocating that the talented 
student with limited funds should be ex- 
cluded from a college education. 

There are others, such as Dr. Ludium, 
president of Blackburn Oollege, and Dr. 
John D. Millett, until recently president of 
Miami University in Ohio, who argue that no 
substantial changes should be made in tra- 
ditional methods of financing higher edu- 
cation. Dr. Millett questions the wisdom 
of student borrowing, particularly borrow- 
ing by women. In an article published some 
time ago he wrote: “Indeed, it is not clear 
that students should be encouraged to think 
of higher education only as a personal in- 
vestment from which they should strive to 
obtain the greatest possible return. It 18 
not clear that we want students channeled 
into high-salary professions rather than into 
important public service. It is not clear 
that we should adopt Russian methods of 
influencing individual behavior.” 

COSTS AT BLACKBURN 

Obviously, it takes a great many dollars 
these days to be a scholar. For some time 
now, many of us have been trying to learn 
the amount of money a student actually 
spends at Blackburn. We find that differ- 
ent agencies list different total amounts to 
represent what they expect will generally be 
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Spent per year by a student at Blackburn. 
The college scholarship service uses one fig- 
ure; the Ulinois State Scholarship Commis- 
slon uses another: the Blackburn admissions 
Office suggests another. In reality, I sup- 
pose there is no one at the college spending 
the ayerage amount because we firmly hold 
to the conviction that we have no average 
students at Blackburn. 

The official charges to students at present 
are $1,000 for tuition, board, room, and fees. 
Prom the forms completed by students ap- 
plying for scholarship assistance, we have á 
general idea of the additional amounts spent 
by students. We hold to the belief that 
Blackburn students spend less for incidentals 
than do students in most other colleges. 
The amounts for board vary a great deal from 
institution to institution, depending for one 
thing upon the number of meals served to 
Students each week. We serve 21 meals. 

AND INCIDENTAL EXPENSES 

At my request, some students kept de- 
tailed expense accounts during their tripe 
home at Christmas vacation. Forty-three 
Students returned thelr expense account 
sheets. Multiplying the total expenses by 
four (for the number of round trips gener- 
ally made during the academic year) we ar- 
Tived at the average travel expenditure for 
the year, which came to 6109.46. The 
amount varies a great deal, of course, from 
individual to individual because of the vari- 
us distances students live from the college 
and the modes of transportation they use. 

Although there is no average Blackburnian, 
I shall outline a budget for such a person 
if there were one. Tuition: and fees, $700; 
room and board, $300; travel, $110; cloth- 
ing, $75; books and supplies, $60; personal, 
$40; laundry and cleaning, $35; coffee and 
Cokes, $30; recreation, $30; incidentals, $20. 
r total, therefore, for all expenses, is 

400. 


Does America Need and Want More Fed- 
eral Aid to Education? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Will soon be called upon to vote on a 
Mammoth Federal aid to education bill. 
Cost for the first year will exceed $1 
billion, the downpayment, This money 
Would go to public, private, and church- 
Supported schools at all levels, from 
kindergarten to and through college and 
Postgraduate work. 

An analysis of this legislation reveals 
that while it provides some special type 
aid for certain areas, it is essentially a 
general Federal aid to education pro- 
Eram, including Federal funds for 
Classroom construction, teacher salaries, 
and it extends limited aid to nonpublic 


Thus, the Congress is again called 
Upon to decide whether there is to be 
a general Federal aid program. And 
this decision will include the matter of 
Federal control. There is admittedly an 
Overtone of federalization throughout 
the pending bill. There is no doubt but 
that the grant of so much in benefits 
to so many areas invites Federal control 
with respect to how and under what 
Conditions this money is to be spent. 
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This is simply a part of the price the 
recipients must pay for this new outlay 
of Federal funds. 

In considering this new thrust of 
Federal activity into local affairs, it 
would seem appropriate that the Con- 
gress think in terms of how much, if 
any, net gain each State would actually 
get. Undoubtedly most of the States 
would lose money in the transaction. 
That is, the local dollars that are sent 
to Washington as taxes, there repack- 
aged and sent back as Federal aid in- 
evitably loses up to 3 third of the 
original amount in the transaction. All 
is not gold that glitters. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a great deal of 
local opposition to this proposal. That 
fact was recently indicated in the district 
Irepresent by answers to questions which 
I submitted to every registered voter in 


that district. The returns were tremen- 


dous, the results have been tabulated, 
and are listed below as an indicator of 
the thinking on the grassroots level. 
The questions and answers with respect 
to education, follow: 

Do you favor Federal ald for teachers’ 
salaries? 


Percent 
3908880 SA AA A ANS EN A N 25 
Ps EA oye Pe To, EEEN E AENA r EN 69 
Wndeci@etas 2 a 6 


Are you in favor of Federal aid for school 
construction? 


Percent 
T—T—T—T——T—TT—T—— 39 
NO a eg —TV—T—T—TPv——X——————————— 54 
Undecided... 2. co ein cnn enon 7 


Do you favor Federal aid for church-sup- 
ported and other private schools? 


The Death Penalty as a Deterrent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have advocated the abolition of 
the death penalty in all Federal jurisdic- 
tions except under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice and except for treason. 
In the 89th Congress my bill to abolish 
the death penalty is H.R. 848, which is 
currently pending before the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following letter to the editor 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on March 3, 1965 . The point of 
this letter is obvious. 

The letter follows: 

DEATH PENALTY AS A DETERRENT 
To the HERALD. TRIBUNE+ 

The case of Detective Sgt. Willlam J, 
Mulrine IIT, of Wilmington, Del., is a classic 
example of why there is no deterrent value 
in the death penalty. Delaware abolished 
the death penalty in 1958 but restored it in 
1961, after two murders and over the veto of 
the Governor and opposition of the State 
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bar, In the year prior to abolition there had 
been seven murders. In the following year, 
without the death penalty, only one. 

Detective Mulrine was a vociferous advo- 
cate of restoration on the ground that it was 
“for the safety of the police to have capital 
punishment as a deterrent.” But 10 days 
after the death penalty was reinstated, he 
shot and killed his wife. Thus, he became 
the first candidate for the noose, a classic 
repudiation of the main argument of de- 
fenders of the death penalty. 

He was white, 49, and not a youthful or 
indigent offender. He hired good lawyers and 
on the third day of his trial (the trial judge 
acidly commented on the failure of the police 
to extract the usual confession) he pleaded 
guilty to manslaughter. He received 5 years, 
later reduced, making him eligible for parole 
within 2 years. > 

Capital punishment as a deterrence to 
crime is for the other fellow, not to say the 
birds. 

J. L. BERNSTEIN, 
Editor, New Jersey State Bar Journal, 
PATERSON, N.J. 


Zero Defects Program: An Objective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, the zero 
defects program is being promoted by 
the Department of Defense and the U.S. 
Air Force. It is a grassroots program 
aimed at inspiring each individual to 
strive toward producing defect-free work 
the first time. It puts the responsibility 
for quality performance squarely on the 
shoulders of the individual, making each 
man his own critic. It is based on the 
principle of prevention, rather than de- 
tection of errors. It stresses the impor- 
tance of good workmanship and profes- 
sionalism, in which the individual can 
take pride and receive due recognition. 
This program recognizes that the indi- 
vidual wants to do good work and can 
achieve a high degree of perfection in 
what he does, if properly motivated. 

Anyone who has sought to create per- 
fection knows as one of the most obsti- 
nate facts of life that it is never achiev- 
What is sometimes achieved is 


During the week of March 8-12, each 
of the officers and airmen of the Aero- 
nautical Systems Command at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, were 
asked to voluntarily support this pro- 
gram. Opening day for this effort was 
designated “Zero Defects Day,” at which 
I had the honor to participate in the - 
program attended by over 6,000 em- 
ployees of the Aeronautical Systems 
Command along with the Honorable 
James A. Rhodes, Governor of the State 
of Ohio; the Honorable George E. Fouch, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense; 
Maj. Gen. Charles H. Terhune, Jr., com- 
mander, Aeronautical Systems Division; 
Maj. Gen. Fred J. Ascani, commander, 
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Systems Engineering Group; and Mr. 
Edward Woll of the General Electric Co. 

I believe my colleagues, and others, 
would be interested in the purpose and 
objectives of the zero defects program 
and I submit the remarks made on open- 
ing day for their attention: 

ADDRESS BY Mas. Gen. CHARLES H. TERHUNE, 
Jn, COMMANDER, AERONAUTICAL SYSTEMS 
DIVISION, WRIGHT-PATTERSON Am FORCE 
Base, Onto 
Thank you Colonel Wittbrodt., Ladies and 

gentlemen, before getting on with the formal 

program I would like to take a couple of 
minutes to briefly introduce our honored 


retary of Defense George Fouch, Mr. Edward 
Woll of General Electric. 

If you looked at your program you un- 
doubtedly noticed that Governor Rhodes is 
also scheduled to speak. Governor Rhodes 
has been delayed—but he assured me that 
be here to say a few words a little 
later in the program. 
you to come here today so that I 
could personally discuss with you the pur- 
pose and objectives of the zero defects pro- 
am sure many of you wonder why 
we didn’t just send you a letter rather than 
take you away from your work? Then answer 
to this question rests in the underlying 
philosophy of the program—and that is 
this—a appeal to every individual 
to do the job right the first time. I know of 
no better method of making such an appeal 
than talking to you as I do now. Yes, ladies 


right. 

Why do mistakes happen? Tou can get 
almost as many answers to this question as 
there are people in this fleldhouse. How- 
ever, a careful analysis will show that most 
mistakes are a result of lack of attention. 
This is an outgrowth of the inbred philoso- 
phy that “to err is human,” and therefore, if 


A man may make an error in 5 percent of 
the work he starts or processes on his job— 
but you can bet that he will not get short 
pay check 5 percent of the 
Nighy mt Aes not go home to the 
t to pay his taxes 5 per- 
What accounts for this? 

wo standards of perform- 
ance—one for the job, and another for other 
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the problem and where zero defects comes 
in — through the zero defects program we hope 
to convince you that your job—whatever it 
may be—the source of your 6 
every bit as important as anything you 

And in our particular case N 
only to you but to the defense of our Nation. 
As former President Eisenhower once put it, 
“We must somehow get it through our heads 
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that this is a Nation defending itself, and 
not a professional soldier defending someone 
else.” 

If we can do this, and I firmly believe we 
can, we all stand to benefit in at least two 
Ways: (1) we accomplish our mission more 
efficiently, or to put it another way—we 
minimize our manpower shortages; and (2) 
we all have the satisfaction of knowing we 
have done our individual jobs well. 

“Zero defects” is more than a catchword 
or slogan. It is an integral part of successful 
management at every level. Many of you al- 
ready perform your work with a high degree 
of accuracy and efficiency. The objective of 
zero defects is to increase the number of 
people who do so, and to extend standards to 
work which normally cannot be measured 
or inspected by establishing every employee, 
from clerk to scientist, as his or her own 
critic. 

I want to assure you that this program is 
not going to be one of those where the com- 
mander assembles his work force, calls for a 
crash of drums and blare of bugles, and an- 
nounces that “Zero defects is the new game 
and you will all play it.” Then the com- 
mander promptly forgets the program and 
leaves everyone to wonder privately, (a) 
what happened; (b) how long will they have 
to put up with this new silliness before man- 
agement allows it to fade and the workers 
can go back to their comfortable old ruts. 

I am personally conviced that the zero 
defects program is an extremely worthwhile 
effort—so I will not allow it to fade—in fact 
I have plans underway at the present time 
for sustention of the program into the fu- 
ture—I want the zero defects philosophy and 
objectives kept in the forefront from this day 
forward or at least until such time as zero 
defects becomes second nature or “the new 
way of lite.“ Furthermore, I have personally 
asked each of the firstline supervisors to con- 
scientiously support this program—and I am 
confident that they will. Management at all 
levels, from DOD and Headquarters, U.S. Air 
Force on down is dedicated to attaining the 
objectives of the zero defects program. We 
fully realize the important part manage- 
ment must play in this program and we 
ledge our unqualified support. 

I ask each and everyone of you today to 
join me in this pledge. 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN RODNEY M. LOVE, AT 
ZERO Derecrs RALLY, Manch 8, 1965 
Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. At 
the outset I want to say that I am most 
happy to be here—I also want to take this 
opportunity to publicly thank General 
Terhune for inviting me to participate in 
your program. I understand that Mayor 
Sommers has just recently renamed Dayton 
the “Birthplace of Aviation” instead of the 
“Home of Aviation.” I heartily agree with 
Mayor Sommers. This is the one thing that 
we Daytonians are most proud of. We have 
another claim to fame that some of us may 
have taken for granted. That is Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. If Dayton is the 
birthplace of aviation, and it is, then Wright- 
Patterson is most assuredly the home of 
aviation. I am very proud of your installa- 
tion and I know you—you who perform the 
myriad tasks associated with the design, de- 
velopment, and acquisition of the world’s 
finest manned aircraft systems—are justifi- 
ably eyen more proud of its rich heritage. 
When General Terhune first invited me to 
speak to you about zero defects, I wondered 
what in the world was happening back in 
the old humetown. As you must 8 
the first months of a freshman 
man’s life is little short of frantic. If you 
sometimes think your world is a madhouse 
you have a vague idea of what I have been 
through. Anyhow, I must admit to you that 
I was less than conversant with the subject. 
So I decided to do a little research to make 
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certain I wouldn't be required to kiss the 
tail end of a B-52 or become the first Con- 
gressman ejected from a supersonic fighter 
10.feet off the ground. I certainly intend to 
serve my constituents well, but I also intend 
to complete my first term in office. 

The Constitution of the United States 
places on Congress the responsibility of pro- 
viding and maintaining the Armed Forces 
needed for our national defense; it also makes 
Congress responsible for the general welfare 
of the Nation. It is from the standpoint of 
meeting these responsibilities that I will 
talk for a few minutes on the congressional 
interest in the zero defects program. 

While we are a rich country, we all know 
that there are practical Umits as to how 
much we can ask the taxpayer to pay to 
support our Federal programs while still 
maintaining a health economy. 

The first priority, of course, is national 
defense, for without our freedom the other 
programs would not have much meaning. 
So, out of a Federal budget of nearly $100 
billion, we find that we must spend about 
half for national defense. That leaves the 
other half to meet fixed charges, such as 
interest on the national debt and care of 
veterans, and the multitude of programs 
designed to make this a better country in 
which to live and bring up our children. We 
have urgent needs for more schools, better 
urban transportation systems, slum clear- 
ance programs with which to combat crime 
and juvenile delinquency, equitable support 
for farmers, and many other programs de- 
signed to make it possible for all people 
in this great Nation to live in a manner 
which befits the dignity of a human being. 

Congress has the responsibility of deter- 
mining how the national revenues shall be 
divided in order that worthwhile programs 
will be as fully supported as possible. Ob- 
viously, if we can save some of the $50 bil- 
lion we spend on national defense without 
in any way diminishing the effectiveness of 
our Armed Forces, these sayings can be used 
to build more and better schools and high- 
ways, and to do the many other things we 
need to do to bring about a better balance 
in our national standard of living. And this 
is where the zero defects program is 30 
timely and helpful in the accomplishment 
of our aims. 

One of the things which made the United 
States a great nation was its mastery of the 
mass production techniques. By producing 
good automobiles and other consumer goods 
at prices within reach of the average man, 
Americans have been able to support a stand- 
ard of living far beyond that of most other 
countries. Mass production, admittedly, 
does not usually produce workmanship of 
the same level as that used in custom-made 
articles, but it is generally adequate and it 
brings the car, the TV, and the dishwasher 
within reach of millions who otherwise could 
not afford them. When a malfunction de- 
velops, we can get it repaired and the worst 
that usually happens is the inconvenience of 
being without the machine for a day or two. 

When we tried to apply these mass produc- 
tion techniques to the manufacture of mod- 
ern, highly complex and costly weapon sys- 
tems, we got into trouble. If a worker made 
a faulty electrical connection in our car and 
ignition trouble developed, a few hours in a 
garage would correct the matter. But if the 
same kind of mistake is made in assembling 
a missile, the result will probably mean the 
loss of a multimillion dollar weapon. What 
is worse than the waste involved, if it were 
in time of war, the malfunction of the 
Weapon could mean irreparable losses. In 
these days when we are asking our Armed 
Forces to risk their lives hourly on so many 
fronts, the least we can do is to make sure 
that the weapons we give them won't let 
them down when thelr lives are at stake. 
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As n Member of Congress assigned to 
the House Committee on Armed Services, I 
feel my part of the congressional responsi- 
bility for national security very deeply. That 
is why I am particularly pleased to see the 
Steps which are being taken to rectify the 
evils of careless, slipshod workmanship in 
the defense industry. I was asked by our 
Chairman, the Honorable L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
to represent the Armed Services Committee. 
I am sure that my colleagues on the com- 
mittee are as interested as I am in the suc- 
cess of the zero defects program and join 
me in congratulating this Command in put- 
ting it into effect. What the worker has 
lacked sometimes has been a sense of pride 
in participating in the building of the fin- 
ished product. The workman who installs a 
25-cent fuze in a million dollar rocket or an 
$8 milliom airplane has to realize that he 
is not dealing with just a 25-cent fuze. He 
is dealing not only with a multimillion- 
dollar machine but with men’s lives. 

The awakening of pride of workmanship in 
the individual will pay many dividends. 
The military will get more dependable weap- 
ons and equipment. Costs will be lower 
because wastage will be much less. Deliv- 
fries will be faster because there will be 
fewer faulty Jobs to be done over. And the 
Worker will probably be the biggest gainer. 
He will have the personal satisfaction that 
comes with having participated in a great 
Project; of knowing that his part of the op- 
eration, though it may have been small, was 
necessary and, without it, the product would 
have been incomplete. Best of all, he will be 
able to sleep with a clear conscience knowing 
that no man will die in a flaming wreck be- 
Cause he, the workman, made a faulty con- 
nection or tightened a nut one twist too 
many. 

While I understand that this program 18 
being extended throughout the defense in- 
dustry, I am particularly pleased to know 
_that the Air Force is applying the same prin- 
ciples to its own “in-house” operations, 
especially here in my hometown. I look 
Upon you and myself as neighbors who are 
coworkers in this great field of national de- 
fense. I shall be doing my best to see that 
You get the funds you need to do your job, 
knowing that when you get this money you 
will do your best to see that the American 
Citizen will get an honest dollar’s worth of 
defense for every dollar he contributes. 


ADDRESS sy Mr. GEORGE E. Foucs, DEPUTY As- 
SIsTaNT SECRETARY (EQUIPMENT MAINTE- 
NANCE AND READINESS), OFFICE OF THE 
Assistant SECRETARY OF DEPENSE (INSTAL- 
LATIONS AND LOGISTICS), AT Am FORCE SYS- 
TEMS COMMAND, WRIGHT-PATTERSON Am 
Force Base, OHIO, MarcH 8, 1965 
Governor Rhodes, Congressman Love, Gen- 

eral Terhune, ladies, and gentlemen, it has 

Often been said that the greatness of our 

country—its historic dedication to human 

Tights, its industrial su and milf- 

tary might—reflect the collective genius of 

ts people. 

Today we are discussing a movement that 
has had its roots among the people—the 
People who design, manufacture, distribute, 
Maintain and use the goods and services on 
Which we all depend for our well-being. 

s movement goes under various titles— 
more commonly, zero defects. Looking back 

Over my years of experience in both Govern- 

Ment and industry, I can’t recall any move- 

Ment that overnight has awakened and 

murshalled the support and enthusiasm of so 

Many people, from so many diverse elements 

of industrial life. - 

The Department of Defense did not origi- 
Nate zero defects. But, without equivoca- 
tion, it endorses and encourages zero defects 
Programs because they serve the national in- 
terest. Why? Because the Department of 
Defense—and our country as a whole—simply 
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cannot afford the waste that goes with work 
that is less than the best. 

It is a particular pleasure for me to be 
in Dayton—the birthplace of the aerospace 
industry—and to have the honor of sharing 
this platform with Governor Rhodes, Con- 
gressmen Brown and Love, and General Ter- 
hune. I am deeply conscious that I am 
addressing a distinguished audience of scien- 
tists, engineers, and administrators and their 
staffs, who are contributing immensely to 
our national well-being. Your role in the 
management of the F-111 and C-141 are in- 
dicators of the pivotal role the people of 
the Air Force Systems Command play in 
national defense. 

I am also aware that this audience is 
probably more concerned with design, de- 
velopment, and administration, than with 
production, maintenance, and similar opera- 
tional or shop activities. It is widely as- 
sumed that zero defects is addressed pri- 
marily to shop personnel—that is, to the 
machinists, tool men, and operators on the 
floors of large maintenance and production 
activities. It is true that zero defects is 
highly effective in preventing and eliminat- 
ing defects in those areas. 

However, the De t of Defense is 
equally concerned with improving precision, 
accuracy, and workmanship upstream—in 
design, and in the various forms of com- 
munication by which engineering require- 
ments are defined, described, and made 
known to industry. It may well be that the 
upstream areas of systems management can 
benefit more from zero defects than the 
downstream. 

A few years ago my office, in cooperation 
with the Army, Navy, and Air Force, made 
an on-site survey of quality and reliability 
of various types of equipment used by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, This survey was 
by teams who went aboard ships, visited 
SAV and other commands—talked with the 
officers and men who use the equipment— 
and reported back to me the deficiencies they 
found. 

Three types of material were surveyed— 
electronic items, alreraft spare parts, and 
tank and automotive equipment.. An analy- 
sis of all deficiencies shows that at least ap- 
proximately 50 percent of failures might be 
ascribed to what I have identified as the 
“upstream” phase of materiel generation— 
that is, design and technical data prepara- 
tion. Production and maintenance processes 
can downgrade design quality. But we can 
hardly expect a product to be better than 
the quality designed into it. 

I am sure you will all gree with me that 
failures and defects do not have their origin 
in any single element of the military-indus- 
try complex. Rather, all elements must do 
their job right—right the first time. Reliable 
equipment refiects the continuing and re- 
lentless exactitude of engineers, technicians, 
administrators, as well as production and 
maintenance. 

Zero defect programs accentuate the vital 
importance of exactitude. It reminds—and 
keeps reminding—each of us that each job 
we do must be done right. Doing a job right 
serves the national interest. 

However, zero defect programs also serve 
the enlightened self-interest of each one of 
us who earn our bread and butter as em- 
ployees of the U.S. Government. We live in 
a competitive world, and it's getting more 
competitive. Competition exists not only on 
the international level. It exists among the 
in-house activities of the Department of 
Defense. Strict standards of effectiveness 
and efficiency are applicable to all Defense 
activities. Survival of these activities de- 
pends not only on fulfilling real needs, but 
on achieving and maintaining a high level 
of competitive efficiency. 

There never was a time when Government 
activities have been so intensively under 
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public scrutiny as today. We well know that 
there is a tendency to assume that large 
in-house military-industrial operations are 
less efficient than they might be—that 
Government employees are less attentive to 
detall—iless dollar-conscious—than their 
counterparts in private industry. Zero de- 
fects helps to erase this suspiclon—whether 
this suspicion has any basis in fact or not. 
It helps make Government organizations 
competitive and thus continue to play their 
proper role in their respective communities. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base is a ma- 
jor component of the economy of Ohio. 
What you do, and how well you do it, there- 
fore, contributes vitally to the economic 
health of the community where you live— 
where you raise your familles—where your 
children go to school—where, In general, you 
live out your life. 

At previous meetings on zero defects— 
usually in corridor conversations, so to 
speak—one question is repeatedly raised: 
Is zero defects here to stay or is it simply 
& flash In the pan? 

I can assure you that so far as the Depart- 
ment of Defense is concerned, this is not a 
passing fad—a Madison Avenue “gimmick"— 
something here today and gone tomorrow. 

President Johnson and Secretary McNa- 
mara have stated again and again their de- 
termination to achieve greater efficiency 
and to reduce the cost of national defense— 
without compromising the striking power of 
our Forces. ‘ 

Zero defects is a major weapon in this 
relentless and continuing drive t realize 
maximum defense from every tax dollar. 

To make sure that it is a way of life, De- 
partment of Defense “in-house” activities 
have not only instituted zero defects pro- 
grams, they are also establishing procedures 
to measure the results of these programs and 
to give recognition to those who deserve it. 

Zero defects symbolizes a ground swell of 
public opinion that says waste shall not be 
accepted as a part of the American way of 
life. The Department of Defense is con- 
cerned not only with preventing waste, but 
with protecting the lives and security of all 
our people by providing our Armed Forces 
with safe and reliable equipment. There 
can hardly be more compelling reasons why 
you should join your coworkers in perpetu- 
ating the zero defects program of the Air 
Force Systems Command. In this way you 
serve your country as well as yourself. 

Thank you for this opportunity to join 
my distinguished colleagues on this platform 
in endorsing this p 

I appreciate very much your cooperation 
and hospitality. 


REMARKS OF Mas. Gen. FRED J. Ascant, COM- 
MANDER, SYSTEMS ENGINEERING GROUP, RE- 


There is very little in substance that I can 
add to the remarks made by General Terhune 
and our honored guests—however, I want to 
emphasize that we are very serious about the 
zero defects program and its effective impie- 
mentation. In the next few days you will 
all be asked by your supervisors to sign a 
card pledging your personal support to the 
objectives of the zero defects program—this 
pledge card states the basic concept of the 
program. Each individual will strive to do 
every task right the first time. The pledge 
symbolizes your acceptance of the program. 

Although participation in the zero defects 
program is strictly voluntary, we are dedi- 
cated to a goal of 100 percent participation. 
It is clear that the participation level of 
zero defects is purposely high and, although 
absolute perfection must remain a goal, the 
potential exists for great improvement in our 
efforts to reach a new and much higher 
plateau of reliability in our modern, more 
complex, and more costly weapon systems. 
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The zero defects program is the vehicle by 
which we can achieve this improvement—it 
crosses all functional areas—and, more im- 
portantly, it recognizes all individuals as vital 
elements in our mission effectiveness equa- 
tion. It is the medium that speaks directly 
to all individuals inyolved in our efforts— 
whether they are clerks, engineers, managers, 
or scientists. Your enthusiastic support of, 
and participation in, this important program 
will substantially aid our combined endeav- 
ors to meet the exacting demands imposed 
upon us by the increasing challenges of our 
modern weapon systems. The payoff will be 
more efficient operations within the organi- 
zation—a higher state of readiness within 
the Air Force—and a feeling of great satis- 
faction within each individual in knowing 
that their job was done well. In a short 
simple statement what we want you to do is 
this—identify yourself with improvement by 
participating in the zero defects program. I 
challenge you to prove to your Government 
and yourself that you are capable of doing 
better work. 

On behalf of General Terhune, I want to 
thank you for attending the rally today—we 
hope you “got the message.“ I also want to 
publicly thank Governor Rhodes, Congress- 
man Love, Mr. George Fouch, and Mr. Ed 
Woll for taking time out of their busy sched- 
ules to help us launch this program—your 
assist was A-OK in every respect. Thank you 
again. 


Veterans’ Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, at the request of the Galves- 
ton, Tex., Barracks No. 1447, Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S.A., I insert the 
following resolution adepted by that 
organization: 

RESOLUTION BY GALVESTON BARRACKS No. 1447, 
VETERANS OF WorLD War I or THE U.S.A. 
Resolution was adopted on March 11, 1965, by 

Galveston (Tex.) Barracks No. 1447, Vet- 

erans of World War I of the U.S.A. 

Whereas existing legislation (section 503 
of title 38, United States Code) sets limits 
on war veterans’ incomes for eligibility to 
draw the veterans’ pension well below the 
poverty level now recognized as a basis for 
economic opportunity needs; and 

Whereas many pensioners and annuitants, 
because of the poverty income level set by 
existing law, are not eligible to enjoy the 
benefits of cost-of-living increases granted 
to an individual under public or private re- 
tirement, annuity, endowment or similar 
type plans or programs, and some veterans 
must either forego or waive such paid-in 
benefits as those offered under certain public 
or private retirement plans; and 

Whereas veterans with only the small pen- 
sion for support find themselves in utterly 
— S ae š and are all but humili- 

a vernment pledged to give rea- 
sonable recognition for 8 8 in 
the interest of national security: Be it 

Resolved, That either the aforementioned 
income limitations be raised to more reason- 
able levels, so as to remove the “poverty” 
penalty and stigma, or that a law be enacted 
by the Co to amend Section 503 of 
Title 38 of the United States Code to exclude 
from consideration as income for the p 
of determining pension eligibility, all 
amounts paid to an individual under public 
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or private retirement, annuity, endowment, 
or similar type plans or programs. (Atten- 
tion is invited to H.R. 5677, already offered 
and scheduled for study by the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. It is recommended that 
this bill be amended to afford relief for vet- 
erans who are ineligible for retirement pay 
under programs other than the pension 
legislation.) 
Morris H. MILLER, 
Commander, 
Dod in J. NELSON, 
Adjutant, 


New Medical Facilities Planned by the 
Veterans’ Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a great deal of interest in the 
plans of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration 
regarding the construction of new hos- 
pitals and the closing of certain older 
ones, Mr. John Troan, Scripps-Howard 
science writer, has been doing a series of 
articles on this subject. He has recently 
written an article outlining the new fa- 
cilities and the expansion of services 
planned by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. I believe this article will be of in- 
terest to many Members: 

[From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 4, 
1965] 
MORE MEDICAL AID FOR Vers DUE 
(By John Troan) 

Despite its plans to close 11 hospitals, by 
June 30, the Veterans’ Administration ex- 
pects to spend more money than ever next 
year to provide tax-paid medical care for 
ex-servicemen. 

Contrary to charges that the VA hospital 
program is being whittled down, President 
Johnson has budgeted almost $1.2 billion for 
medical care of veterans during the fiscal 
year starting July 1. 

With money saved by this action and extra 
funds budgeted by President Johnson, the 
VA says it plans in the next year to: 

Open a 727-bed hospital here, to replace a 
335-bed structure bullt in 1901 as a school. 

Open a 587-bed hospital in Atlanta, to re- 
place a 800-bed facility the VA took over 
from the U.S. Public Health Service 43 years 


ago. 
Open a 500-bed hospital in Charleston, 
Cc 


Spend more than $97 million to build 
additional medical facilities in areas where 
they are needed. : 

Put up the “sixth increment” in a 15-year 
$1.2-billion hospital-renovation program 
started by President Eisenhower. 

Provide a record $40.8 million for medical 
research, eight times more than VA spent 
for this 10 years ago. 

Establish 13 special centers for major 
“open heart” surgery. 

Set up special “treatment units” in 26 VA 
hospitals for patients with emphysema, a 
chronic lung ailment. 

Increase from 4 to 11 the special cen- 
ters the VA operates for veterans with 
chronic kidney disease who must periodically 
be hooked up to artificial-kidney machines to 
stay alive. 

Implement a major expansion of VA nurs- 
ing homes which would accommodate 4,000 
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veterans by mid-1967. (The VA now has 
only 2 nursing homes, with 42 “members,” 
although it also cares for 15,000 veterans in 
18 domictliaries.) 

Add 2 mental hygiene clinics to the 66 
now treating 65,000 vets with emotional 
problems on a nonhospitalized basis. 

Add 2 “day treatment centers” to the 24 
now handling mental patients on a go- 
home-every-night basis. 

Open a “blind rehabilitation center“ at 
Palo Alto, Calif., similar to the one at the VA 
hospital in Hines, II. 

Staff 20 more VA hospitals with speech 
therapists needed to treat veterans recover- 
Ing from strokes. 

Bolster the staffs of VA hospital labora- 
tories which now do 40 million tests a year 
on patients and perform 30,000 autopsies. 


A Statement on the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly, a thoughtful statement was made on 
the subject of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 by a dis- 
tinguished New York attorney, Mr. 
Frank E. Karelsen. Mr. Karelsen has 
been actively interested in the support of 
public education for over 30 years. He 
is vice president of the Child Study As- 
sociation of America, vice president of 
the Public Education Association, a 
member of the board of the Community 
Mental Health Board of the city of New 
York, a member of the education com; 
mittee of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, and numerous other educational 
organizations interested in education and 
children. 

I commend Mr. Karelsen's presenta- 
tion to my colleagues and to all readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a fine 
statement in support of the bill by a 
public-spirited citizen who has a long and 
distinguished record as a fighter for pub- 
lic education. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK E. KARELSEN 


At this point in history, the key hope for 
the success of democracy is critically woven 
in with a need to raise the economic standing 
of all our people. “Good education provides 
our major hope for breaking the poverty 
cycle.” The only possible way to do this is 
to educate all our children. President Ken- 
nedy’s formulation was clear and precise: 
“Our progress as a nation can be no swifter 
than our progress in education.” The Public 
Education Association has long realized that 
the only way to finance this education is 
through Federal aid. “Quality education will 
only be assured for every pupil in New York 
City and other cities in the United States 
when the Federal Government accepts re- 
Sponsibility for financing substantial im- 
provement in public schools." (From Public 
Education Association booklet, “Educating 
All Our Children.’’) 

The Nation's needs are staggering. To 
achieve the optimum class size of 25 elemen- 
tary school pupils and 20 secondary pupils 
we would need 275,000 classrooms. In New 
York City alone, proposed construction costs 
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over the next 5 years will aggregate more 
than $2 billion. 

Federal aid to education has been defeated 
for many, many years despite the resolutions 
passed at the White House Conference on 
Education and enthusiastic support from re- 
sponsible Senators and Congressmen. The 
bills have not made progress because of the 
church and state issue. 

The urgency of Federal aid has become so 
important that in 1965, an education bill can- 
not be allowed to fail. The ideological sacri- 
fice on the separation of church-and-state 
issue in the current bill is not a great one. 
We should be ready, at last, to say that we 
believe we need education so badly that we 
must make some small compromise. As de- 
sirable as it might be not to compromise, 
history has proved that without it Federal 
- aid is not obtainable. 

We cannot isolate ignorance. The ill-edu- 
cated child, whether from a public school or 
& parochial school, who becomes a dropout or 
delinquent costs society more in the long run 
than we must pay for educating that same 
Person to be a useful taxpaying citizen. 

Let us examine this bill to see how much 
of a compromise is needed. Even now, a 
Part of the regular curriculum of parochial 
Schools is provided through the use of pub- 
lic facilities. Should we deny the use of 
Central Park to parochial school children 
because their school regularly conducts its 
Physical education classes in it thus reducing 
the costs of gymnasium and physical educa- 
tion facilities to that school? Should we 
deny the use of the public libraries to paro- 
Chial school children who regularly borrow 
books for their classroom assignments thus 
reducing the cost of those books to parochial 
schools? Surely the answer is “No.” Largely 
because there is no added burden or expense 
to the public school system, and at the 
Same time, we are helping to educate chil- 
dren. 

Nothing in title I would require school 
districts to establish dual enrollment or 
other specific programs for children in non- 
Public schools. The provisions of title I in 
this regard are confused at best, but it does 
not appear that the language is mandatory. 
It is hoped that the language will be cleared 
Up in the Senate. 

The question of where title will lie in 
library resources and textbooks is, of course, 
a technicality. It has, however, become a 
Public issue. What would be remembered 
here is the following: First, the books in 
Question are books approved by the local 
school board for public school use. We are 
not buying religious tracts. ` Second, the ma- 
terials provided are materials that the chil- 
Gren would not otherwise have. Third, as 
Mentioned before, it is important that the 
Parochial school students have the advantage 
of using the same books as are supplied to 
Public schools, again this throws no burden 
on the public school. 

On the financial level, Congressman LIND- 
Say has estimated that this bill will bring 
891.800.000 for fiscal 1965 to the State of 
New York. y 

There are faults in this legislation, but 
they can be cured, either by the courts or 
by the watchdog committee. 

This bill has already been improved by the 
Inclusion of provisions for a watchdog com- 
mit tee to be appointed by the President with 
responsibility for making certain that the 
Spirit of separation of church and state is 
not violated. Another improvement was the 
change in the grant allocation formula to 
recognize that a low-income family receiving 
Government assistance that takes it over 
the $2,000 level should be counted in com- 
Puting the grant to be made to a local educa- 
tional agency. 

If this bill is a sight compromise, that does 
not call for ite defeat. Writing in School 
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and Society for February 20, professor of 
religion, J. Paul Williams, put it very well: 

“The battle around the wall of separation 
promises to continue for years to come. If 
either extreme in the conflict wins a clear- 
cut victory, the residue of bitterness will dis- 
figure the national scene. In such a situa- 
tion, the man of good will will labor to 
achieve a compromise solution which pre- 
serves as many as possible of the values 
sought by both sides. 

“A number of organizations with a long 
history of opposition to aid to parochial 
schools are supporting this bill because it is 
aimed at helping children. Included among 
these organizations are the American Jewish 
Committee, Americans for Democratic Action 
and the National Committee for Support of 
the Public Schools headed by Agnes Meyer. 

This legislation should be the first im- 
portant step in a program of massive help 
to education. A 5-year program aggregating 
some $50 billion is necessary. A number of 
Senators and Members of the House have 
indicated general agreement with this need, 
and the President himself has said that 
expenditure on education will be a major 
commitment of his administration and that 
next year he will ask the Congress for a sub- 
stantially increased sum. 

“Therefore, in view of the above, an orga- 
nization interested in public schools and chil- 
dren should support the bill and fight hard, 
now and after it has been passed both in the 
courts and before the watchdog committee 
for such safeguards as are desirable and 
possible. 


Water Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, this coun- 
try faces ever greater problems than ever 
before in meeting its needs for water. 
About one-fourth of the population of 
this country is troubled with water short- 
age, poor water or both. And the prob- 
lems will increase as our population in- 
creases and the demand for pure water 


The projections for this increased de- 
mand for water can be seen in our past 
history. From 1900 to 1950, while the 
population of the United States doubled, 
total water use, other than for power, 
increased fourfold. By 1960, total water 
use was up 59 percent from 1950. In 
1900 we used an average of 600 gallons 
of water per capita for all uses every day. 
By 1950, this figure had increased to 
1,100 galions and by 1960, it has grown 
to 1,500. =- 

The future can hold nothing but in- 
creased demand for water. It is esti- 
mated that by 1980, the demand for 
water will double over the demand in 
1960 and we will be using 2,300 gallons of 
water a day for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. 

The huge amounts of water which we 
use now and will use in the future will be 
obtained either from wells—ground 
water—or rivers, streams, and lakes. 
About 60 percent of all the water dis- 
tributed by municipal water systems is 
taken from lakes and streams and it is 
this water which is most easily polluted. 
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Water is one of this Nation's most valu- 
able resources and as this Government 
faces the prospect of spending increasing 
funds to investigate desalinization of sea 
water, we must also turn every attention 
to conserving and making the best use of 
water available now. 


City Council of San Jose Condemns Police 
Brutality in Selma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I am very proud of my home 
city, San Jose, Calif. It has undergone 
rapid population expansion and urban- 
ization and endured the stresses and 
strains that accompany that process with 
a spirit of challenge and good will. The 
people of San Jose have met their civic 
responsibilities. They have worked at 
making San Jose a good place to live 
and to work, and they have elected to 
office fine and dedicated people to gov- 
ern the city. I do not know when, how- 
ever, I have been prouder of my city 
than when I received the resolution of 
the city council which I respectfully re- 
quest be reprinted in the Recorp. The 
concern of the city of San Jose for the 
citizens of Selma, Ala., who are not al- 
lowed to vote or to peaceably assemble 
is evidence of the growing awareness 
in this country that racial prejudice and 
hate are a disease which must be con- 


quered. 

The City Council of San Jose not only 
passed the resolution which I commend 
to you, but sent the mayor, the distin- 
guished Dr. Joseph Pace, to Washington 
to hand deliver it to Vice President 
HUBERT HUMPHREY. Dr. Pace conveyed 
the deep concern of the city of San Jose 
to the Vice President, and then journeyed 
to Selma to observe the situation there 
at firsthand so that he could give a 
full report to the council and the citizens 
of San Jose. 


The resolution follows: 
“RESOLUTION 27090 

“Whereas the citizens of the city of San 
Jose, Calif., have been alarmed and deeply 
concerned by the brutal and senseless police 
action against certain other American citi- 
zens in the city of Selma, Ala., and 

“Whereas. there is existing Federal legisla- 
tion which could be enforced to insure our 
fellow countrymen the right of peaceable 
assembly and the right to participate in 
self-government and the power to vote: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of San 
Jose, That the President of the United States 
be requested to take action to stop the out- 
rageous mistreatment of American citizens 
by the misguided local and State officials in 
the State of Alabama and to assure that the 
constitutional rights of all citizens in all 
States are protected at all times.” 

Adopted the 8th day of March 1965. 

Voting aye; Doer, Fisher, Hathaway, 
Shaffer, Solari, Pace. No's: None. Absent: 
Welsh, 
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Clearly Out of Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr, Speaker, I have 
shared with many others high hopes for 
the Peace Corps. 

To my way of understanding, it was 
based upon a sound American principle 
of helping others to help themselves. 

I haye seen many fine accomplish- 
ments of the Peace Corps in foreign 
lands, and I have been proud to relate 
these accomplishments to other Ameri- 
cans. 


Consequently, the following editorial 
from the Marth 19 issue of th Indian- 
apolis News was very distressing to me. 
I hope it does not report a typical group 
Peace Corps returnees. It would be 


people we send 
America should return cynical about our 
purposes, defeatist about our foreign 
policy, and advocates of the goals of our 
enemies. 


The editorial follows: 
CLEARLY OUT OF LINE 
More than 850 returning Peace Corps vet- 


poses of the United States around the world. 

Astoundingly, Peace Corps Director Sargent 
Shriver arranged to let one returning corps- 
man, student George Johnson of the Yale 
Law School, address the conference on why 
the United States should halt tts military 
effort in Vietnam. Said Johnson to the as- 
sembly: “It is cloar that not all the obstacles 
to a peaceful world are in the Communist 
bloc. Some are ideas and attitudes held by 
America.” 

What such remarks have to do with the 


understand. 

vealed Shriver knew in advance what the 
temper of his remarks would be, but wanted 
him to speak anyway. 

At the end of the first evening, Shriver 
decided the session should close with a song. 
Says a conference participant: “I expected 
the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ My Country “Tis 
of Thee’ or something appropriate. Instead, 
Harry Belafonte ended the meeting by leading 
the 850 corpsmen in a rousing rendition of 
“We Shall Overcome,’ the theme song of the 
civil right militants.” 

Even more surprising, during the session 
returning Peace Corps volunteers circulated 
petitions concerning such issues as U.S. in- 
volvement in South Vietnam. Large posters 
advocating negotiations on Vietnam—a pro- 
posal at odds with current U.S. policy—were 
also prominently displayed in the State De- 
partment Building by some corpsmen. 

The materials, said one petition circulator, 
came from the Peace Corps and the petitions 
were run off on a State Department mimeo- 
gtaph machine. A Peace Official said 
all these activities were initially Approved by 
the Peace Corps and the State Department. 

The episode should give pause. The Peace 
Corps was originally hailed as a way of ex- 
tending American purpose. It has become 
Clear that many of those involved in the 
program vigorously oppose American policy— 
and during the session agitated in behalf of 
their views with the aid of two agencies sup- 
Posediy implementing U.S. policy. 
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Address of Administrator Eugene P. 
Foley, of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, at the Bluefield, W. Va., 25th 
Annual Greater Bluefield Jaycees, Inc., 
“Bosses’ Night” Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1965 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
night, March 19, the Jaycees of my home 
city of Bluefield, under the able leader- 
ship of President Richard W. Wilkinson, 
held the 25th annual “Bosses’ Night“ 
dinner. 

This organization selected Mr. Hugh 
Shott, editor of the Bluefield Daily Tele- 
graph and president of the Daily Tele- 
graph Printing Co., for the “Man of the 
Year Award” because of his outstanding 
and unselfish community service during 
the past years, 

The Jaycee of the Year Award was 
presented to Mr. Ernest Deane, Jr., for 
his valued contribution to Jaycee activi- 
ties during 1964. 

In this connection, I was especially 
pleased that U.S. Senator JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH made a special trip from Wash- 
ington to Bluefield with the Adminis- 
trator. Senator RANDOLPH gave a most 
interesting and informative address in 
which he praised the accomplishments 
of the Small Business Administration in 
West Virginia. Also, before introducing 
Administrator Foley, Senator RANDOLPH 
noted the effective and rapid advance- 
ment of the Urban Renewal Clearance 
program in Bluefield, which he observed 
“was one more example of the benefits 
of Federal aid.” 

Because my home city is located in the 
Appalachian region, I am delighted to 
have this opportunity to include for the 
Recorp a copy of the address by Mr. 
Foley. He clearly points out that the 
citizens of Bluefield “have set an exam- 
ple for communities across this Nation.” 
The community has responded mag- 
nificently to the realization that success 
or failure is in local hands. Bluefield 
has caught the secret of community 
progress. 

Other communities throughout the 
Nation can profit by this achievement 
Outlined by the principal speaker. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS BY EUGENE P. FOLEY, ADMINISTRATOR 
oy SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, AT THE 
ANNUAL “Bossrs’ NIGHT” DINNER OF THE 
BLUEFIELD, W. Va., JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, EVENING OF Marcy 19, 1965 
The junior chamber here in Bluefield has 

one of the most active civic programs I have 

found anywhere—especially in the promotion 
of projects to challenge and occupy the youth 
of the community. 

These projectse—I understand—range from 
the soap box derby to Student Government 
Day when students for 1 day a year take 
over the government. And the Jaycees spon- 
sor Little League baseball, junior gold and 
tennis tournaments, a traffic safety program, 
a swimming meet, and a beauty pageant. In 
addition to that they sponsor the Christmas 
shopping tour for deprived youngsters and 
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they direct the commercial solicitations for 
the United Fund Drive, 

And so I would say that the young men and 
women in the Jaycees are carrying out the 
obligations of community responsibility that 
goes with being a part of business. 

And I must say that I am not surprised 
that Bluefield is one of the finalists in the 
All America City contest in view of the 
demonstrated energies of its leadership. But 
I must say I am surprised at the breadth 
of its accomplishments, 

I am very much impressed by the way this 
community mobilized its resources to coun- 
terattack against adverse economic forces 
that challenged its functions and its spirit. 
I refer, of course, to the reduction of employ- 
ment in such basic industries as railroads and 
mining with the resulting failure of busi- 
nesses and the increase in outmigraton of 
young people In search of Jobs. 

Iam impressed by the way citizens stepped 
up to invest in community projects. I un- 
derstand that community improvements dur- 
ing this resurgence total $10% million 
And major private investments by the busi- 
ness and industrial segment exceeded $7 
million. 

All told, more than $20 million went into 
citizen action programs, in industrial and 
commercial investment and in community 
improvement projects. 

And the telling point to me in this vast 
program of improyement is the fact that more 
than 12,000 citizens have participated di- 
rectly. When you consider the fact that 
Bluefield has a population of 19,000 this is 
an incredible record. 

I want to say to you very frankly that you 
have set an example for communities across 
this Nation. You have caught the secret of 
community progress. The Federal Govern- 
ment can provide resources and programs, the 
State government can lend a hand—but in 
the final analysis—to paraphrase the late 
President—the success or failure of your 
community is in your hands. 

You realize that. And you have responded 
to that realization magnificently and I am 
delighted to have the opportunity to come 
here and congratulate you. 

‘The pattern of your development in diversi- 
fied and sound. It ranges from recreation 
facilities, like the Ridge Runner, your inter- 
state scenic railroad, to the Bluefield Area 
Development Corp., which raised $750,000 
from almost 4,000 contributors to build the 
plant for a textile firm. This firm now em- 
ploys 240 persons and has already expanded. 

Your city administration, your city man- 
ager and your capable board of directors, 
have provided strong leadership and the re- 
sults are apparent for all to see. The fact 
that unemployment has been cut to almost 
a third of tts peak point is a testimonial to 
their ability and dedication. 

I could stand here and talk for hours on 
what you have done because I am impressed 
by the ingenuity and hard work that went 
into every project, 

But you know that there is still much to 
be done, There are still vast undeveloped 
areas in West Virginia where economic dè- 
velopment must come. Unemployment. is 
still too high. There are still deprived fam- 
files and children who are denied the edu- 
cational facilities avallable to children in 
other sections of the Nation. : The natural 
resources are here, available for development. 
The manpower Is here to help in development 
and in the processing and manufacturing of 
the raw materials. 

The Appalachian Regional Development 
Act just enacted by the Congress has as its 
purpose the development of these resources— 
development of a skilled work force, develop- 
ment of a highway network to provide access 
to natural resources, development of needed 
community facilities, development of im- 
proved health facilities, And there is much 
emphasis on reclamation and conservation. 
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As President Johnson said recently: “Rural 
Appalachia lags behind rural America. 
Urban Appalachia lags behind urban Amer- 
ica, and metropolitan Appalachia lags be- 
hind metropolitan America.” 

The plight of many families in West. Vir- 
ginia made a lasting impression on Vice 
President HUMPHREY during the campaign of 
1960 when he spent so much time here. In 
his recent book War on Poverty he recalled 
how a desperate man approached him in a 
Small town where a coal mine—the town’s 
Only source of income—had been shut down. 

"I need a job, any kind of a job” the 
man sald, “I've got three kids and they're 
hungry. Is there something you can do 
about that?“ 

A West Virginia sheriff testified before a 
Senate committee that honest men would 
come to his office and tell him bluntly that 
he would not let his children starve even if 
he had to steal. 

“They don’t want a handout,” the sheriff 
said. “They want an honest living. It is up 
to the people in government to try and help 
us do something in my county.” 

Senator RANDOLPH chaired the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Subcommittee which held hearings 
On the Appalachia bill in the US. Senate. 
He directed the bill's course through the 
Senate when it reached the floor. He elo- 
quently outlined its need and its purpose 
and what it will accomplish. 

It is legislation in response to the man 
who wants an honest living and can't find 
it, to the hungry child whose father would 
steal if necessary, to the deprived child whose 
education is skimpy and limited. 

As Senator RANDOLPH said during the de- 
bate, “the purpose of the bill is to open up 
the area and bring it into the mainstream 
of America.” 

The bill comes at an opportune time in 
history because Governor Barron worked 
Closely with West Virginia communities and 
With the Federal Government during the past 
4 years in a program of general rebuilding 
and improvement of the State. 

And his successor Gov. Hullett C. Smith is 
Continuing this fine leadership. He was in 
Wi recently to present his testimony 
on behalf of the Appalachian Act. 

Virtually every economic indicator has 
shown substantial improvement. At least 14 
new economic records were established in 
1964. Business volume, for example, in- 
Creased $89 million. 

Unemployment compensation benefits hit 
their lowest annual total since 1957. There 
Was a 17-percent reduction in the average 
Monthly unemployment total. 

As Governor Barron told the West Virginia 
Legislature last January in summing up the 
Past 4 years: “Recession was reversed and the 
economy turned into the greatest prosperity 
West Virginia has ever known.” ; 

But, he emphasized, there can be no le 
Up, no resting on laurels, no complacency be- 
Cause the job to be done is tough and hard 
and basic. 

The State's first objective, he sald, must 
Continue to be the creation of jobs. 

The Appalachia bill is basically a resource 
development bill. It does not provide for 
Creation of production facilities, 

But I want to assure you that the Small 
Business Administration will move in with 
ite programs as Appalachia progresses. We 
are working now to iron out the details of 
our approach, to determine pricesly how our 
Programs will be dovetailed with Appalachia 
regional development. 

Actually, we haye been working with com- 
munities in West Virginia in di 
their economies since President Kennedy 
Pledged his administration to the economic 
resurgence of West Virginia in 1960. 
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Our community development program at 
SBA has helped to create 1,200 jobs in the 
State in 18 projects since 1960. SBA has 
made loans totaling more than 62½ million 
in that program in West Virginia during the 
past 4 years. This is a program keyed to 
community action. 

Loans are made to community develop- 
ment corporations on specific small business 
projects. They can be repaid in terms up to 
25 years and the ceiling on each loan is 
$350,000.- The interest rate in areas of sub= 
stantial unemployment is 4 percent. In 
other areas it ts 5½ percent. 

The development corporation is required to 
put up $2 for every $8 we lend. Actually, we 
prefer that local banks make the loans. We 
will guarantee 90 percent of the loan if they 
will participate. If they decline, of course, 
then we make the loan directly. 

Another of our programs that has been 
used in West Virginia to good advantage is 
our assortment of regular small business 


loans. We have made 320 loans totaling al- 


most $19 million to West Virginia concerns 
under these programs during the past 4 years. 

We have assisted West Virginia firms in the 
efforts to get contracts with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to supply goods or services. Under 
our “set aside’ procurement program, 357 
Government purchases set aside for exclusive 
small business bidding went to West Virginia 
firms. They amounted to more than $25 
million. 

But we can do more—and we will do more. 
As the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act opens up the State and makes its re- 
sources available and provides skilled labor, 
we will be ready and willing to work with 
business and industry that needs help in 
financing or expanding facilities in West 
Virginia. 


Under the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, SBA is authorized to make loans of as 
much as $25,000 for as long as 15 years in 
deprived areas to create Jobs and opportuni- 
ties. 

Under our community development pro- 
gram we have helped to build tourist courts 
and motels, private hospitals, clothing man- 
ufacturing plants, veneer and plywood 
plants, recreational facilities, and a variety 
of manufacturing facilities in West Virginia. 

We will be available where and when you 
need us. We want to work with progressive 
communities like Bluefield in any way that 
the communities desire. Our job is to 
strengthen the free enterprise system and 
it is the free enterprise system that will 
provide the jobs and opportunities needed 
in West Virginia. 

“Loyal West "—Senator Ran- 
DOLPH sald in the debate on the Appalachian 


hind this program because its purpose is to 
correct a basic economic imbalance between 
Appalachia and the rest of the country. 

It is the fair thing to do and the right 
thing to do and it will be done. 

Thank you for this opportunity to come 
here tonight. 

I would like to close by recalling a recent 
statement President Johnson made to a 
group of small businessmen in the White 
House. 

“Today—in this land of yours and mine—” 
he sald— the future of our system and our 
society is being determined not here In this 
city, not here in this house, not on Capitol 
Bill. 

“The quality of America your children and 
mine will know is being determined in the 
communities where Americans live and 
where you lead.” 

Thank you. 
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Atlanta's War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted the difficulties of some sections of 
our country in implementing the eco- 
nomic opportunity program. 

I am happy to report that this is not 
the case in the Atlanta-Fulton County 
area. The leadership of our State long 
ago recognized the great potential this 
program holds for our people, and began 
preparations prior to passage of the bill. 
Because of excellent groundwork, we 
have been able to apply the programs of 
the Economic Opportunity Act to the im- 
mediate benefit of our citizens, with en- 
couraging initial results. 


Iam attaching a copy of a letter from 
Mr. C. O. Emmerich, executive director 
of the Atlanta-Fulton County Economic 
Opportunity Authority, to the mayor of 
Atlanta, the Honorable Ivan Allen, Jr., 
Outlining what has been done and what 
is now underway. 


Mr. Speaker, we in Fulton County are 
intensely proud of the progress we have 
made in many fields. Here is further 
justification. 

The letter follows: 

ATLANTA-FULTON COUNTY 
Economic OPPORTUNITY AUTHORITY, 
ATLANTA, GA., March 16, 1965. 
Hon. IVAN ALLEN, Jr., 
Mayor of the City of Atlanta, 
Atlanta, Ga, 

Dean Maron ALLEN: During the first 60 
days of our operations, we have learned a 
great deal about our economic opportunity 
possibilities of Atlanta. While we have not 
made all the progress anticipated, we have 
accomplished a number of things which I 
think should be brought to your attention. 

The following is a condensed report about 
Atlanta’s war on poverty. 

1. A series of applications have been placed 
in the Washington OEO office, and grants 
have been received which has allowed us to 
establish our central headquarters in the 
101 Marietta Street Building. A small staff 
has been employed, and we are now work- 
ing with many organizations and many cit- 
izens of our community. We are receiving 
hundreds of phone calis and applications. 

2. We have also received a grant which 
has allowed us to begin employing staff and 
locating our four neighborhood centers 
which will be established in the following 
areas: West End neighborhood, Washington- 
Nash neighborhood, South Fulton High 
School neighborhood, and Price High School 
neighborhood. These centers are strategi- 
cally located to bring together all agencies 
interested in combating poverty at the local 
level under the direction of EOA. ‘These 
agencies will meet urgent needs in the areas 
of manpower, education, and social scrvices. 

3. We are now recruiting for the men's 
Job Corps. Twenty-three hundred applica- 
tions have been received, 32 boys have been 
sent to 6 States, 35 applications have been 
completed and are now in Washington for 
assignment, and 50 more are being screened 
as requested by Washington. 
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4. Project Uplift, 707 Atlanta National 
Bank Building, 50 Whitehall Street, SW., At- 
lanta, Ga., is a job training program for un- 
employed parents of dependent children and 
is now in operation. This project was ap- 
proved by EOA and sponsored by the Fulton 
County Department of Family and Children 
Services and is getting off to a good start. 

5. A request is being submitted to Wash- 
ington for 25 VISTA Volunteers—15 to serve 
in the Fulton County Department of Family 
and Children Services and 10 to serve in our 
neighborhood service centers. 

6. Four work study programs have been 
approved for the following colleges: Emory 
University, Morehouse College, Morris Brown 
College, and Spelman College. This will al- 
low the students to work 15 hours per week 
for an income of $1.25 per hour. 

7. Reproductive care for indigent women 
project has been approved for Grady Hos- 
pital. This is not an official EOA program 
but a part of our overall community action 

in our war on poverty, This project 
is designed to decrease morbidity and mor- 
tality among babies born to Indigent fam- 
ilies. 

8. A youth opportunity center has been 
established at 522 West Peachtree Street, 
and they are now interviewing daily. This 
project is part of our total community ac- 
tion effort which is operated by our em- 
ployment service. It is financed through a 
poverty grant fund. 

We also have applications in Washington 
for the following: 

1: An evaluation and 8 center, 
sponsored by the State vocational rehabili- 
tation administration, for communitywide 
testing and evaluation service for difficult 
cases, 

2. Neighborhood services aids training 
program for training end employment for 
171 men and women, ages 22 through 65, re- 
cruited from the neighborhoods in which 
EOA is operating. 

3. In-school work-training program for 
training and employment of 1,500 high school 
youths in the Atlanta-Fulton County school 
system to enable them to get work experience 
and to earn money in order to remain in 
school. 

4. A small business development center to 
seek and screen prospective loan applications 
for the poverty areas and to provide assist- 
ance in management and development of 
small businesses. 

We are also preparing five other applica- 
tions which we will report to you at a later 
date. In the very near future I plan to spell 
out these programs in detail and start re- 
leasing some of this Information to our local 


pers. 
If there is special information you would 
like to have about these projects, please let 
me know. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. O. EMMERICH. 


An Unspoiled Community: The Kings 
Highway Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the privilege to represent a number of 
fine communities in Brooklyn. One of 
the finest is known as Kings Highway, a 
community which expresses the best of 
New York and balances somewhat the 
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unfortunate problems faced by so many 
areas in this great city. Many of those 
problems are detailed in the series of arti- 
cles from the New York Herald Tribune 
on New York City in crisis that I have 
been placing in the RECORD. 

Kings Highway has, however, no major 
complaints and I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues the following arti- 
eles which appeared in the February 21, 
1965, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

Kincs HIGHWAY: For SATISFIED LIVING 

(By Francis Sugrue) 

Ask historians “What is this Kings High- 
way in Brooklyn?” and they may go on about 
a trail for the Canarsie and other Indians, 
reel off the names of the Dutch families who 
farmed this land, tell of its being a royal 
mall route with milestones along the way, 
and how segments of British troops under 
General Howe marched this way and took 
over the farmhouses in the Battle of Long 
Island. 

Now mention Kings Highway to a business- 
man and the name will trigger him to say 
something like this: “One of the prime 
retail shopping areas in Brooklyn, if not the 
city. It runs from ocean to ocean—I mean 
Ocean Avenue to Ocean Parkway—and it has 
quality goods and quality merchants. You 
can buy an $8 housedress or a $1,000 gown 
on Kings Highway.” 

When Representative AsRAHAM MULTER 
hears the name Kings Highway, he terms 
it the heart of a fine residential area, which 
has not deteriorated a bit during the recent 
flight to the suburbs, and where the normal 
turnoyer has brought in families that are as 
good or perhaps better than often in a higher 
earning group. So it has remained a neigh- 
borhood of good schools, both public and 
private, of busy libraries, and thriving com- 
munity centers and churches. For Repre- 
sentative Mutrer it is not only the center 
of the second assembly district, one of the 
largest assembly districts in the State, but 
a community with no major complaints 
about living conditions and no perennial 
clamoring of why does not someone do 
something about this or that. 

Kings Highway means something to Mrs. 
Mary Brennan Purcell who now lives with 
her brothers in the house at 2202 Avenue 
N which has been in the family for more 
than 100 years. She speaks of the 28 years 
she worked in the film studios of Vitagraph 
and Warner Brothers and Ace Films over 
near Avenue M, and she remembers with 
special fondness the days of the silent movies 
when Lillian Walker, Maurice Costello, Latra 
Finch, Francis X. Bushman, Clara Williams 
and others lived right in the community and 
there was even an apartment house called 
Vitagraph. 

Make the inquiry “What was Kings High- 
way Uke?“ and Mrs. Purcell’s brother, Tom 
Brennan, may very well take out the tax 
receipts of Thomas O'Donnell, a grandfather 
who lived right across the street. He has 
saved the bills with the fine handwritten 
notations turning a honey-brown color at 
the edges. 

One is dated 1886 and shows the real estate 
tax to be $4.86, with a 5-cent collector's fee, 
and the property assessed at $445. By 1892 
taxes have jumped to $13.20 and in 1894 
Mr. O'Donnell is paying $15.75. “Taxes were 
going up in the 1890's," commented Mr. Bren- 
nan, “and they are still going up.” 

And when you go to Irving Rader, a Brook- 
lyn lawyer, who grew up in this section, and 
want to know: “How are things on Kings 
Highway today?“ you get an immediate re- 
sponse: "We have some wonderful people 
who take pride in living here. There are 
about 125,000 in the section, Of course, most 
of the landmarks are gone now. Most of the 
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tremendous houses that people lived in have 
been torn down. People came out this way in 
the old days for their entertainment. There 
was not only Coney Island with its bands, 
nightclubs and restaurants. We had race 
tracks, both the trotters and flats. I can 
remember the trolleys running along Coney 
Island Avenue, with the grass under- 
neath. But this neighborhood isn’t looking 
back. Values have gone up over the years. 
Houses assessed 20 years ago at $10,000 are 
now up to $20,000. Two and three-family 
houses are worth $40,000. People who left 
for the island came back because of the in- 
convenience of traveling, the jet noises and 
the traffic. This is still one of the best resi- 
dential areas in the city. We have good 
churches and good synagogues. We have 
Jewish and Catholic private schools and there 
is a Greek Orthodox school within our 
boundaries. I would say the neighborhood 
could be described as high middle class, with 
lawyers, doctors, dentists, stockbrokers, store- 
keepers, executives from the garment district 
and other professional people living here. 

Suppose we give you some material that 
tends to illustrate something of the stability 
of Kings Highway. 

It was back in 1835—give or take a year— 
when Cornelius W. Bennett decided his fu- 
ture was to the east in the Kings Highway 
area and moved his family from Gowanus, 
where the first Bennett settled in 1636. 
Cornelius purchased the Wyckoff farm, con- 
sisting of the house, standing at least since 
1766, and 100 acres “more or less and certain 
meadow and woodland as well as pew 62 
in the old Gravesend Dutch Reformed 
Church.” The Bennetts liked their new home 
and have been living there even to this day. 

And today, the great granddaughter of 
Cornelius, Gertrude Ryder Bennett, wife of 
the Reverend Frank Curtis Williams, has a 
definite feeling for the modern Kings High- 
way: “We have gone from the country to the 
city while living in the same place. Oh, we 
miss the farm and all the land, but we still 
love it bere. The neighbors are still so nice. 
We like everyone so much. I don't know 
where we'd go if we didn't live here, be- 
cause I don’t know where we'd find better 
people.” 

So it would seem that when so many New 
York neighborhoods are being torn apart, 
Kings Highway remains almost serene in 
its stability. This spirit seems to affect the 
merchants, because Charles Flayton, a for- 
mer president of the board of trade, who 
has a woman's specialty shop on the high- 
way, likes to impress you with this sense of 
permanence. 

“Merchants have been here for 10 to 40 
years. I’ve been here since 1931. This is 


‘one of the things that attracts shoppers. 


We are reputable merchants. We are not 
fiy-by-nights. In this we are like the people 
who live here. This is an A-1 neighborhood 
as far as I’m concerned or I wouldn't be in 
business since 1931. The shopping and the 
community must be A-1 as far as the resi- 
dents are concerned or they wouldn't have 
stayed here to keep men like me in busi- 
ness. We have good bus transportation 
running into the community and two mu- 
nicipal parking lots for 155 cars and parking 
meters on the street. You can do so much 
right on this street. There are several 
banks which give excellent service. All the 
utilities are here—Consolidated Edison, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., the New York Tele- 
phone Co.—so you can pay your bills. And 
then there is shopping, with prices to fit 
every purse. This is not a street that is al- 
ways running sales. We have two sales a 
year, one in October, and one now in the 
Washington Birthday season. We keep 
pushcarts, hucksters, and custom peddlers 
off the street. We work with the commu- 
nity and for the community. And the 
people who moved away learn all these 
things and move back.” 
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In the community profile published last 
Week on Stewart Manor, in Nassau County, 
it was reported that the volunteer fire de- 
partment was a very big thing and every 
male in the community either had already 
been the fire chief or else had definitely 
made up his mind to become the fire chief. 
Along Kings Highway it would seem that 
every merchant and businessman has served 
us president of its board of trade—a sort of 
chamber of commerce—or is waiting for his 
turn to be elected. 

(Six officers of the Kings Highway Savings 
Bank have already served as president of 
the board, including the man now in charge, 
Ruben A. Lamarque, a vice president of the 
bank.) 

Before we go on, certain notes that are 
peculiar to Kings Highway should be put 
down before they are forgotten. 

The ride between Kings Highway Station 
and Times Square on the Brighton Line of 
the BMT is supposed to be 45 minutes. (If 
you disagree, please call the transit author- 
ity, not this section of the newspaper,) 

This was. once very good potato farmland. 
The Brooklyn potato was to be reckoned 
With. 

People in the community are always busy 
Modernizing. Both the storekeepers and the 
homeowners show a compulsive renovation 
pattern. “Mark the date,“ said Mr, Flayton. 
“It is February. Come back in August and 
half-a-dozen stores will have new fronts and 
Alterations inside.” And the residents are 
of the same temper when it comes to chang- 
ing things, Perhaps it is because they have 
80 little grass and shrubbery to fuss over and 
show to the world, so they take it out on their 
house, doing it over in different fashions. 

For some Kings Highway not only seems 
to be a good piace to be born, but a place to 
Erow up and go on living in because there are 
Not many better places to be found around 
the city. Representative MULTER was one of 
eight children and only one of his brothers 
and sisters has left the area. 

The board of trade has made a kind of 
trademark of the expression “ocean to ocean,” 
Meaning the shopping district runs from 
Ocean Avenue to Ocean Parkway on Kings 
Highway. 

Going back to the Bennetts a minute. The 

was farmed by Mrs. Wiiliams’ grand- 
lather, William Bennett, who lived from 1823 
to 1903, and her father, Edward Bennett. 
First, the main crop was wheat; which was 
taken to the Dutch mill at Gerritsen with 
Payment being made with part of the 
Produce. Later, when it was easier to get to 
New York, they raised potatoes and trans- 
Ported them to the Washington Market by 
Wagon, taking the ferry to Manhattan. There 
Were years when the Bennetts’ soll yielded 
10,000 bushels of potatoes annually. 

By the turn of the century the area appar- 
ently was ripe for an orderly development as 
& residential section. Mr. Bennett must 
have seen the handwriting, for he sold a 
large portion if his farm to the Wood Har- 
mon Co., and streets were put through and 
houses erected. And -Edward Bennett 
changed occupations. He became a real 
estate and insurance man, 

The Brennans also remember the farms, 
When they had four horses in their own 
Stables, and there were pigs, chickens and 
Cows all about the yard, when there were 
three streets—more lanes than streets—from 
Ocean to Flatbush, and when they walked 
One-and-a-half miles to school until a stage 
Was used to take the children to school (the 
first school bus?). Then, the real estate 
People came in and Louls H, Pound, who later 
Was borough president of Brooklyn, opened 
& deyelopment and Tom Brennan can still 
See his father still planting the maple shade 
trees for this project. 

Dominick Cisternino does not remember 
it, but the event is now a part of the history 
Of the Kings Highway he does know. Back 
in 1905, his father, the late Andrea Cister- 
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nino, who had a fruit and vegetable market 
of quality, was one of 16 men who attended 
a meeting at the law office of Netling, Ray- 
mond & Co. at East 15th Street to do some- 
thing about getting a public library to serve 
the neighborhood. 

This was the first meeting of the board of 
trade. Then, as now, if you desired some- 
thing for your community, you ran an affair. 
The men of Kings Highway organized a “pub- 
Uc entertainment” at the Pabst Loop Hotel 
in Coney Island and collected more than 
$100, “this,” according to the secretary's re- 
port, “being sufficient to operate the library 
for over 18 months.” 

And so the first project of the board of 
trade was a success, A library was born. 
True, it didn't have a home of its own, And- 
ing It necessary to share C. E. Kenble's drug- 
store, 1402 Kings Highway, but there was a 
paid librarian and a circulation of about 150 
books. It was one of those happy accidents 
of timing, but the board didn't see any rea- 
son why it shouldn't consider the $800,000 
Kings Highway Library that was dedicated 
in the board's 50th year as a kind of anni- 
versary gift. This event did make the mem- 
bers realize the strength of continuity. 

One good project deserves another and over 
the years the Kings Highway Board of Trade 
has had plenty of them. There was the “first 
safe and sane Independence Day in Brook- 
lyn,” which became an annual event, and 
in 1913 was held in the grove and meadow of 
John Gerken at Kings Highway and Coney 
Island Avenue. 

In Kings Highway, the Democrats have 
about a 3-to-1 and that is why the 
Kings Highway Democratic Club has 2,000 
members and considers itself in some ways 
a civic organization. Every Monday and 
Thursday nights when he can possibly be in 
town, Representative Murer is at the club- 
house on East 15th Street, off the highway, to 
hear complaints and listen to individual pe- 
titions. No two of these get-me requests 
are alike. 

One kid wants to get into a particular 
branch of the armed services; the family 
of another wants to get him out. Other 
requests: Get a relative into a hospital; get 
someone into a home for the aged; get me a 
temporary Job to help me through college; 
get me a permanent job somewhere; get me 
into a medical college; get more traffic lights 
and parking space, etc. 

Can there be any doubt that the people of 
Kings Highway feel they have something of 
value in Brooklyn? And that they intend 
to hold on to'it? Meanwhile, they would 
like some alternate-street parking to allow 
the sanitation men to clean where cars are 
usually parked; more. parking space, of 
course, and longer platforms at the BMT 
Kings Highway stop so that it can take care 
of more cars per train. One of the loudest 
unanswered complaints is that by the time 
Manhattan-bound trains reach Kings High- 
way there are no longer any seats available. 

ANCIENT HOME AND Porsy 
' (By Francis Sugrue) 
“KINGS HIGHWAY 
(“By Gertrude Ryder Bennett) 
“A footpath, nothing more, it wound its way 
Past farms and meadows, basking in the 
sun 
A dreamy path where lovers chanced to 
stray 
And farmers drove their cows when day 
was done. 
The footpath grew and widened to a lane, 
A highway then, to let the king's troops 


pass, 
And still a farmhouse holds a window pane 
Where Hessians scratched their names 
upon the glass. 
Each homestead holds its legends—love or 
war— 7 
And guards some relic, crumbling, crude, 
time-worn, 
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An old brass knocker on a Dutch farm doðr, 
A romance woven round a powder horn. 
The rambling homesteads blink like aged 

seers. 


And watch thelr narrow, winding high- 
Way grow; 
They see a boulevard, the pride of years, 
Inat was just a dusty footpath long ago.” 


Traffic and congestion of modern Brook- 
lyn were right outside the door. But it 
seemed miles and a century away. We were 
sitting in a room of warmth and 
character that was right off the kitchen in 
the 200-year-old house. Mrs. Frank Wil- 
liams, who uses her maiden name, Gertrude 
Ryder Bennett, when she writes poetry, was 
pouring the tea and her guests were eating 
chocolate pudding and cookies. 

She began to explain about.the house and 
how it came into the family. It goes back 
to William Adrianne Bennett, who came to 
Brooklyn in 1636 and purchased 930 acres 
of land from the Indians—the property was 
called Gowanus. And Henry Stiles’ History, 
which is considered the authority on early 
Brooklyn, states that there was no knowledge 
of any earlier settlement. 

My father thought that William Adrianne 
Bennett may have gone from England to 
Holland during the religious persecutions,” 
Mrs. Williams said “I have nothing to show 
this, but when he came to Brooklyn he mar- 
ried a Dutch woman and from that time on 
the family was Dutch. Everyone spoke 
Dutch, I can recite nursery rhymes in 
Dutch. My great-grandfather—Cornelius 
Bennett—bought this house. It was built 
by Henry and Abraham Wyckoff, and an in- 
scription on a beam in the old barn (since 
torn down) sald the farmhouse was stand- 
ing in 1766, so it could have been bullt a good 
many years earlier, The farm used to run 
from Kings way to Avenue U, and be- 
tween East 19th Street and East 24th Street.” 

At the turn of the century Edward Ben- 
nett, who lived until 1951, when he was 91, 
sold a good portion of his farm for a real 
estate development. 

The house has 12 rooms and now sits on 
a fine piece of land measuring 100 by 220 
feet, and with its great split doors it gives 
one a sense of strength and security. You 
are protected. No one from the outside 
world can come in and hurt you. But the 
Hessian soldiers did come in 1776 and did 
take the place over. It would seem the 
troops were rather thoughtful for an occupy- 
ing army, because, Mrs. Williams said, they 
always looked for houses with two chimneys 
šo the family could remain and live on one 
side of the house while they made their 
quarters in the other. 

Coming into the living room, Mrs. Wil- 
liams showed us two panes, once part of a 
window in the house, now framed and hang- 
ing on the wall because they had historical 
significance. Scratched on one was 
the name Toepfer Captain of Regt. de Dit- 
furth,” and M Bach Lieutenant v Hessen 
Hanau Artillerie.” 


We Shall Overcome 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF, Mr. Speaker, one of the 
leading, most aggressive chains of local 
newspapers in the country is Community 
Newspapers of Long Island. This chain 
has taken a leadership position in pro- 
moting activities of community better- 
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ment that has become a beacon toward 
enlightenment and understanding for the 
residents of Long Island. 

Last week the Port Washington News, 
under the able leadership of Joy Mayes 
Brown, published the following editorial. 
Although Alabama is far removed from 
the shores of Long Island, the initiative 
displayed by the Port Washington News 
in making our people aware of a problem 
that affects all Americans is to be highly 
commended. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include the following 
editorial: 

We SHALL OVERCOME 

The plight of the Negro in Alabama has 
been brought home visually to all of us dur- 
ing the past 2 tragic weeks. Commentators 
and editorial writers throughout our Nation 
have picked up angry pens to decry the out- 
rage and our small voice of despair can only 
join them in their indignation. 

Selma seems far away but is close, indeed, 
to those who feel the problems of the Negro 
are the problems of all America. The Rev- 
erend J. Harold Hadley of the North Shore 
Unitarian Church has made those problems 
his and this week joined hundreds of other 
clergymen in marching in the ranks of pro- 
test. Through his act he brings home a per- 
sonal message against the bigotry and hate 
that erodes the hearts of many. 

We salute the courage of Mr. Hadley and 
all the others who have jeopardized their 
very lives to fight for the cause of freedom. 
Their example encourages and leads us to 
inspiring heights of human morality. 


Memphis Fire Department Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, a general 
alert was sounded in Memphis fire sta- 
tions last week but it was no cause for 
alarm. It was to make an announce- 
ment that the city of Memphis has been 
awarded a class I rating by the national 
board of fire underwriters. The only 
other city in the Nation under 1 million 
population with such a rating is Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

For the citizens of my district, it 
means they now have the lowest fire in- 
surance rates available. But it is also 
a tribute to Fire and Police Commission- 
er Claude A. Armour and Fire Chief E. 
A. Eddie Hamilton and the 985 men of- 
the Memphis Fire Department. And it 
reflects favorably on our city of good 
abode. 

The rating is the result of a team from 
the national board spending 2 weeks in 
Memphis making a survey of the fire de- 
partment and its operations. 

The city was graded on its overall de- 
partment, its fire alarm system, fire pre- 
vention program, water supply, struc- 
tural conditions of buildings, equipment, 
manpower training, administration, rec- 
ords, maintenance, reserve equipment, 
housing, alarm response, and testing pro- 
grams. 

I am especially pleased to inform my 
colleagues of this event because this week 
Memphis plays host to 4,000 members 
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of the Nation's fire departments. Fire- 
men from practically every congressional 
district in the country will be attending 
the annual Fire Department Instructors 
Conference. 

We bid them welcome, and I am sure 
it will be an informative session that will 
benefit all our communities. 


An Airman's Thoughts on Far East 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
cellent analysis of the military situation 
on the Far East came to my desk from 
an airman, first class, stationed in Michi- 
gan. 

His letter is so well constructed and 
presents the alternatives and opportuni- 
ties in the Far East for U.S. efforts so 
ably that I am presenting it herewith 
in full: 


Iam not from Illinois, but I am writing to 
you as a fellow member of Federal Union, I 
would like to comment on the situation in 
Vietnam. I think we must step up our 
effort and see to it that we are not de- 
feated. As things are going now, the com- 
pletion of the Communist conquest of South 
Vietnam is only a matter of time. I believe 
we should bomb North Vietnam, not two 
or three times, but repeatedly until nothing 
of value to the Communist war effort is left 
standing. We should not use atomit weap- 
ons of any kind. And we should not do any 
saturation bombing (indiscriminate bomb- 
ing of whole cities and populations). But 
we should destroy every target of military 
value: all facilities for aviation or shipping, 
whether directly military or not; all bridges; 
railroads, dams, power stations, factories, and 
of course the directly military installations. 
We should start doing this immediately, 
without slackening our efforts within South 
Vietnam. 

If we do this, it will not end the war. Ho 
Chi Minh will not surrender; the world has 
never known a more tenacious fighter than 
Ho Chi Minh. I do not propose bombing 
as a panacea. I propose it as one contribu- 
tion tothe war. Bombing would not win the 
war, but it would turn the tide. We would 
no longer be on a sure course to defeat; that 
is, to seeing the Communists complete their 
conquest of South Vietnam. With the de- 
struction of North Vietnam's ability to wage 
war, the situation would become one requir- 
ing pacification. Pacification as in Malaya 
and the Philippines after World War II. In 
those two countries, a long effort finally suc- 
ceeded in reducing the Communist guerilla 
movement to minuscule proportions where, 
although a remnant continued to hide out 
for years, they were no longer a serious 
threat. This can be the situation in South 
Vietnam; a guerilla insurgency can be suc- 
cessfully dealt with, if it is only a guerrilla 
movement, a movement without full-fledged 
military capability. So let us destroy the 
military capability of the North Vietnamese 
base. 

This brings up the question of Chinese in- 
tervention. If the Chinese do intervene, it is 
customarily assumed that this would be 
catastrophic for us. I think it would be 
catastrophic for China. We are in a posi- 
tion to reduce China to rubble. I do not 
propose doing this, if China stays out of the 
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war. But if our bombing of North Vietnam 
is followed by direct Chinese involvement in 
the war, I think we should then start exactly 
the same kind of bombing of China as of 
North Vietnam. 

Mao Tse-tung is a man of some caution and 
I believe he does not intend to get directly 
involved, as long as we do not invade North 
Vietnam; but if we do, he will send an army 
to invade South Vietnam as he invaded 
South Korea after we invaded North Korea. 
Whether this guess about his intentions is 
correct or not, I believe we should bomb 
North Vietnam without invading it; and 
then, if China intervenes, we should bomb 
China without invading it. 

What kind of peace could we then hope 
for? I believe we must be careful in using 
the terms victory and defeat, and should 
not use them at all unless we know exactly 
what we mean by them in the given context. 
So also, we must know what we mean by 
peace and war. Whether Malaya and the 
Philippines were at peace or at war after 
World War II depends on the definition of 
the terms. And we should beware of seeking 
or expecting any final, permanent solution 
to any problem. 

I do not know how to guess at the situa- 
tion in Vietnam and China after these bomb- 
ing campaigns. I do know that we are in 
for a long involvement in the affairs of Asia, 
whether we like it or not. I believe we 
should now take the initiative. 


Year 1965 Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
"IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am announcing the results of my 
annual questionnaire which has been 
widely distributed throughout the Sixth 
District of Michigan. This information 
has been tabulated by Data Management, 
Inc., of Washington, D.C. 

As I review the results, there are cer- 
tain points that stand out clearly. In- 
terests in legislation to provide medical 
care for the elderly continues very high, 
with few people with uncertain attitudes. 
Most significant were the hundreds of 
“write-in” preferences for the elder- 
care plan which—because it was 
suggested just about printing time— 
was not one of the stated options. For 
not being on the ballot, eldercare ran 
a most impressive race. Continued for- 
eign aid brought an emphatic response 
with 79 percent stating that it should 
be reduced or discontinued. Another 
strong expression was reflected by the 
78 percent who felt genuine concern over 
current fiscal policies of the Federal 
Government. 

In addition, in view of the industrial 
complexion of the District which I am 
privileged to represent, I feel the re- 
sponse to the question regarding the re- 
peal of séction 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act is of more than passing interest and 
call attention to the fact that 53 percent 
of those responding opposed such a 
change. 

Knowing that the interest in such 
polls transcends the boundaries of con- 
gressional districts, with unanimous con- 
sent I place the results of my 1965 ques- 
tionnaire in the Recorp: 
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1965 questionnaire results, Representative CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN (6th District, Michigan) 
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Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22,1965 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, most of 
the people of the Fifth Congressional 
District of Kansas believe strongly in our 
federal system of government. They 
Were understandably disturbed by the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruling on apportion- 
ment of State legislatures, and I think 
the following editorial from the Inde- 
pendence Daily News is a fair summary 
of their views. 

Under unanimous consent I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this excellent 
editorial: 
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REAPPORTIONMENT 


Reapportionment, an Issue which used to 
confront the people of Kansas and the 
United States once in about every 25 years, 
now seems to come up every other year. 
This is due in some part to our rapidly 
changing, greatly mobile population. 

Our all too powerful supreme courts, on 
the National and State levels, are legislating 
by interpretation, They are using their ju- 
dicial powers to demand that our repre- 
sentative government be based solely upon 
the head, thus leaving areas out of repre- 
sentational part of government. 

If they continue to follow this formula, 
then all the laws governing this land will 
be made by politicians living in the big 
cities. Should this situation materialize, 
what would keep these politicians and 
judges from centralizing our representative 
government even more, Operating on a 
larger scale, they could combine States 
rather than counties in one district. Some 
say that this is beyond the realm of possi- 
bility, but in this modern, liberal thinking 
world with the radical do-gooders and 
spenders on the loose nothing is impossible. 

Our biggest problems to date have been 
caused by too much centralization of peo- 
Ple lured to the big cities by big money 
created by deficit spending and a massive 
System of tax collection bureaus, Plus the 


fact that the supreme courts have so liberal- 
ized their interpretation of the Constitution 
that trespassing, carpetbagging and unlaw- 
ful assemblies have come to mean freedom 
and the right of assembly, that brotherly 
loye has come to mean you must accept 
another whether you want to or not, that 
any criminal acts and violations of the laws 
have come to mean freedom, that private 
enterprise means a business that is forced 
to be open to the public even if no public 
tax money is involved, that people vote on 
an issue and their vote is soon nullified by 
court action. 

We could name other interpretations 
which have placed this Nation in jeopardy 
of becoming a divided country. 

In our opinion, representative government 
should be a balanced system between the 
area and the people. One or the other of 
our legislative bodies should be based upon 
the land, or area, while the other should be 
based upon the people. We question too, 
whether the issue of reapportionment should 
come up any oftener than every decade. 
After all, the census is taken only every 10 
years. 

Before a fine, sturdy plant becomes a real- 
ity, the little seed must be sown in the soll. 
Fine plants do not develop from concrete 
city streets. Will fine government? 


Uninsured Motorists in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
sponsored a bill, H.R. 634, to provide pro- 
tection against the thousands of unin- 
sured motorists operating in the District 
of Columbia. 

It is my sincere hope that this year we 
will be able to get some action on this 
bill. I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following WMAL editorial 


which was broadcast during the week of 
February 21, 1965: 
UNINSURED DISTRICT MOTORISTS 


District residents suffer unnecessary ñnan- 
cial losses every day the city goes without 
adequate uninsured motorist protection, It 
is estimated that there are more than 35,000 
uninsured cars operating in the city. The 
Commissioners must direct local efforts to 
have Congress correct this situation. 

Last year a measure drafted by the Com- 
missioners died when Congress adjourned, 
A new measure to establish an unsatisfied 
judgment fund to pay for damages caused by 
uninsured District motorists has been sent 
to Congress. But merely sending a bill to 
Congress is not enough. The Commissioners 
and citizen's groups must exert pressure for 
enactment. After all these years, the Dis- 
trict deserves adequate protection against 
irresponsible uninsured motorists. 


Philadelphia Apparel Manufacturers Con- 
cerned Over Shortage of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


: OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an article 
which appeared in the Sunday Bulletin, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on Sunday, March 14, 
1965, entitled “Apparel Firms Note 
Labor Shortage Here.” It is noted that 
reference is made to the fact that: 

The apparel trades provided a good living 
for thousands of immigrants * * * but this 
source of manpower has dried up. 


The situation referred to in the article 
underscores, I believe, the need for speedy 
enactment by the Congress of new immi- 
gration legislation. As a sponsor of one 
pending reform immigration proposal, 
H.R. 4522, I very much hope that the 
Congress will see fit to take early action 
on immigration reform. 
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The article follows: 

APPAREL Firms Nore LABOR SHORTAGE HERE 
(By Douglas Bedell) 

Philadelphia apparel manufacturers are 
complaining of a chronic labor shortage in 
their shops, 

They are alarmed that the clothing in- 
dustry, the city’s largest industry, hasn't been 
attracting enough new workers despite sub- 
stantial unemployment here. 

They see their shops as sources of fairly 
well-paying jobs open to anyone who can de- 
velop dexterity at a sewing machine, but com- 
plain there aren't nearly enough properly 
motivated applicants to keep up with the in- 
dustry’s turnover rate. 

JOBS FOR IMMIGRANTS 


The apparel trades provided a start and a 
good living for thousands of immigrants, 
spokesmen for the industry note, but this 
source of manpower has dried up. 

“Parents no longer want their kids to go 
into the industry,” Miss Katherine Grant, 
assistant director of vocational education for 
the Philadelphia schools, said. 

“Those who do apply have no preliminary 
experience in sewing. We're expected to turn 
out a finished operator in 180 hours. It can’t 
be done. 


NEED 250 OPERATORS 


Men's wear plants here could use 250 more à 


-machine operators tomorrow, William 
B. Flickstein, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Association, said in 
an interview. 

Eugene Springer, executive director of the 
Women's Fashion Apparel Manufacturers As- 
sociation, said makers of women's clothing 
probably need 300 more operators. 

Three training programs run by the Board 
of Education—one each in the women's, 
men’s, and knit-goods flelds turn out about 
1,000 graduates a year, but about 2,300 em- 
ployees leave the industry each year. 

Some retire and a considerable number of 
women marry or leave to raise children. 

In all its phases, the clothing industry 
provides employment, most of it highly spe- 
cialized and to some degree seasonal, for 
50,000 workers here. 

The Southeastern Pennsylvania Economic 
Development Corp. is beginning a study to 
see what might be done to preserve and 
strengthen the industry as an important 


source of employment here. 
The three are financed 


training programs 
with State funds under a long-standing State 
law providing for training of the unemployed 
through the school districts. Trainees re- 
celve no allowances. 

The Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ter, 19th and Oxford Renee also can train 
180 operators a year. 

UNITED STATES STOPS CLASSES 


Even if enough promising trainees were 
available, additional classes under the Fed- 
eral manpower law are out. The U.S. Labor 
Department, under pressure from the gar- 
ment unions and apparently with the ap- 
proval of some nothern employers, has re- 
newed a freeze on sewing-machine training 
under the Manpower Act. 

The fear is that southern communi- 
ties would use the federaly-financed train- 
ing programs as added inducements to lure 
8 plants from the North. 

are a problem in apparel 
3 other than Philadelphia. 

“I've had men interested in opening a plant 
here up to the point of Where can I get a 
labor supply?’ ” Springer said. 

“WILL LOSE WORK 


“We don’t have a trained labor supply in 
a field we're expert in. If no one is avail- 
able to contract work to in Philadelphia, 
dress manufacturers are going to send the 
work out of town.” 
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Labor gaps, Flickstein said, result in pro- 
duction losses and heavy overtime, added 
cost burdens in a highly competitive indus- 


Both Springer and Flickstein conceded 
that their industry has an image problem, 
and that not enough is being done to meet 
it. Tales of apparel “sweatshops” die hard. 

Both men said there have been notable 
changes in working conditions in the shops 
and that opportunities for advancement to 
supervisor and manager, particularly for 
young men, are good. 

The piece-rate system of pay still puts a 
premium on speed, but most shops today are 
clean and brightly lighted and some are alr- 
conditioned, the spokesman said. 

Pay starts at the equivalent of $1.25 an 
hour and goes to $2 to $2.50 an hour in 
ladies’ garments, $2.30 to 63 in men’s wear, 


American Cooperatives: Human 
Resources and Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22,1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
was fortunate to hear the testimony of 
Dwight D. Townsend, director of the 
Washington Cooperative League of 
U.S.A. 

Mr. Townsend’s remarks underline for 
us again the value of combining human 
resources with monetary foreign aid. 

The cooperative league is one of the 
growing number of private agencies in 
the United States which are making 
more effective the U.S. efforts to assist 
other nations. American cooperatives 
are drawing on the vast knowledge and 
experience which they have gained over 
the years in this country to assist the 
people of the developing countries to 
form, and eventually run, their own co- 
operatives. This training takes place 
both in the countries involved and here 
in the United States. 


I second Mr. Townsend's suggestion 
that the Congress consider assisting the 
building of fertilizer plants, financed in 
part through the funds generated by 
Public Law 380, and I commend his re- 
marks to the Members of the House as 
an example of the contribution of Amer- 
ican cooperatives and the importance of 
the people-to-people approach. 
STATEMENT. oF Dwicut D. TowNsEND, DI- 

RECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE, COOPERATIVE 

LEAGUE OF U.S.A., TO THE HOUSE FOREIGN 

Arrams COMMITTEE 


As spokesman for the Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A—an organization which has 
had much direct experience in the foreign 
ald program—I thank the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, for the opportunity of being 
heard again. 

The latest credentials for my appearance 
before you today were provided by the re- 
cent 24th biennial Congress of the Coop- 
erative League which met in Chicago. In a 
formal resolution that body said: “[Wle 
commend the Congress, the President, the 
Peace Corps, the Department of State, and 
the Agency for International Development, 
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and cooperative organizational for their ef- 
forts to bring an understanding to people of 
the developing countries of what people who 
are free can do through their mutual efforts 
to raise their level of living to achieve a full 
measure of human dignity.” 

To this you may say, “Fine words, but 
what has been done that makes them perti- 
nent to your testimony?” And that ls what 
I have come to tell you, Mr. Chairman, as 
quickly and completely as time will allow. 

Our league, which is a national federation 
of cooperative businesses of all types, has 
been working directly with the Agency for 
International Development, with the Peace 
Corps, and with other instrumentalities of 
our government, for several years. This ex- 
perience has convinced us that the President 
was right in 1964 when he called for a better 
organized foreign aid budget that would 
not only make possible, but would compel, 
greater and more imaginative use not only 
of our money but of our human resources, 

When we speak of human resources: we 
must include both the human resources of 
the recipient countries and our human re- 
sources—leaders in all the forms of commu- 
nity action needed by the economies of the 
new and developing countries. These in- 
clude self-help projects, person-to-person 
encounters, and all those ingredients of com- 
mitment and involvement which are the so- 
cial mortar to give permanence and dura- 
bility to our efforts. 

As the President reminded us only 2 
months ago, the interdependence of nations 
is no longer a remote goal or a ringing slo- 
gan—but a fact of life which we neglect at 
our own peril. 

It must be remembered, Mr. Chairman, 
that many of these nations we try to help 
are in the stage of threshing out from under 
a blanket of colonialism just to achieve a 
political identity of their own. We have only 
to look at our history to realize why for them 
this is a period of turmoil and uncertainty. 
For them, as it was for us, it will not begin 
to calm down and promise continuity until 
each small freeholder, each family head, 
knows that in the new society he will have 
a personal stake to call his own. As with 
our frontier farmers, having something to 
defend and conserve must precede—only then 
will he feel a reason to become politically 
discreet and conservative. 

It is at this point that organized coopera- 
tives have sought to make their contribution 
to our foreign -alid efforts. We want to get 
the landless worker to feel he has a stake in 
life now and a better chance in the future. 

Among the areas where our league 
has been at work are: (1) The training of 
Peace Corps volunteers for service in Latin 
America and Africa; (2) assisting with the 
school for cooperative leaders who come from 
many countries to study on the campus of 
the University of Wisconsin; (3) through 

a cooperative marketing agency 
which enables the village artisans in the 
Andean regions of several South American 
countries to realize a much larger return for 
their handicraft work—items they once sac- 
rificed for a pittance to local buyers but are 
now producing for a more decent return; and 
(4) through our global contract with AID 
people from the cooperative leadership of de- 
veloping countries are being brought into 
meaningful contact with their counterparts 
in this country. Many of the best qualified 
cooperative leaders in America, at personal 
sacrifice, are spending months and even years 
to help the infant cooperative in these other 
countries to get on their feet. 

All these things are possible because the 
foreign aid program is increasingly designed 
to give cooperatives and other segments of 
our private enterprise system a fruitful role 
to play in foreign-assistance efforts. The 
history of U.S. cooperatives, and indeed the 
history of our country generally, illustrates 
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that it is the people's private institutions, 
which they organize themselves, which they 
operate themselves, and which they control 
themselves, that are the keystones of the 
unique economic and political democracy we 
have forged for ourselves over the years. A 
century and a quarter ago the French travel- 
er, De Tocqueville, noted and commented on 
this while traveling here. What the percep- 
tive Frenchman saw and wrote about takes 
on added significance when we recall that— 
except in the cities—the new countries we are 
trying to help have about the same ameni- 
ties, or lack of them, which the frontiersmen 
of early 19th century America had. If 
through cooperative organization we can give 
a coherent social pattern to the efforts of 
these emerging people at the community 
level, a dollar of foreign aid can be made to 
do the work of 10. This multiple effect is 
achieved because we will be creating the 
social mechanisms to channel aid out of the 
capital cities and into the hands of a locally 
involved leadership known and trusted by 
those people we most want to help. 

The amount of money appropriated for 
foreign aid is a subject of annual debate. 
But it is our opinion that the difficulty of 
getting an adequate level of support will be- 
gin to solve itself when we as a people come 
up with the right “mix” of human and mone- 
tary resources and the right “mix” of ener- 
gies from the public and the private sectors 
of our economy, The human resources are 
useless, of course, without financial support, 
but assuredly the financial outlay is wasted 
uniess enough wisely directed human energy 
is used to insure that it is spent effectively. 

Anyone who has listened year after year to 
the debate over how much to appropriate for 
foreign aid must realize by now that this un- 
certainty, in large measure, is not over the 
Precise amount to spend so much as it is an 
expression of uncertainty over whether we 
are doing it right. Success in the program, 
and adequate support for it, in truth depend 
on the same thing. This is to convince the 
American people that we have found the an- 
swer to How?“ one they will trust, and then 
you will hear less, we feel, about the question 
of “How much?" s 

American history is replete in war and 
Peace with stirring examples of how our 
People will pay whatever it takes to do a job 
which it has been demonstrated is essential 
to our national well-being. It is nonsense to 
Say they will not do so again, in the case of 
helping insure a political and social equili- 
brium for those restless new nations which 
threaten anarchy and chaos not only for 
themselves but for the whole world if their 
legitimate human aspirations are stifled. 
Our people will respond to this problem when 
its urgency is demonstrated and—equally im- 
portant—it can be shown that we have de- 
vised a technique that will cope with it in all 
ite complexity and diversity. 

This is where the cooperative presence is 
of greatest importance. The cooperative 
technique seeks to keep alive a human in- 
volvement with the people being assisted. 

A particular achievement of American co- 
operatives for which they are understand- 
ably proud—one that has now proved itself 
beyond debate—is in the State of Wisconsin. 
I refer to the International Cooperative 
Training Center on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison. This in- 
creasingly well-known center is the product 
of the dedication, the devotion, the resources, 
and the hard work of literally scores of the 
leadership in cooperatives in our country. 

It has made the Wisconsin campus in one 
sense the hub of world cooperative develop- 
ment because a steady stream of students 
from dozens of the new, young countries are 
coming there to learn how to become leaders 
or become better leaders of the cooperatives 
in their homelands. Here they study inten- 
Sively in one of the most pleasant academic 
Settings in our country. They not only study 
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but get a chance to see at first hand how 
cooperatives work in the United States. 

These young Africans, Latin Americans, 
and Asians (and some of more mature years) 
go back to form the nucleus of leadership 
in their countries. We do not speculate on 
this point. It is already happening, although 
the training center is only a few years old. 

In the testimony of our recently retired 
president, Murray D. Lincoln, in 1963, he 
touched upon a point about all this which 
is frequently overlooked or insufficiently ap- 
preciated. He did this when he said that 
when we use the road of self-help and the 
building of people's institutions at the local 
level, we are thus providing the means for 
our own graceful disengagement when our 
role is finished. In more earthy language 
he meant when we have done our part we 
can get out and leave the job to the people 
we are helping. Then it becomes truly their 
project, their cooperative bank, their credit 
union, Not only must we go in upon the 
showing of a need for our help expressed by 
the people themselves, but we must provide 
in our pl to withdraw as quickly as 
possible and leave the responsibility to them 
as they develop the leadership and know- 
how to run these things by themselves, 

Mr. Lincoln also characterized these proj- 
ects as “small proving grounds” for the mem- 
bership to practice democracy—to see de- 
mocracy functioning on a stage small enough 
for the least sophisticated member to under- 
stand.” He is saying that it is a way to 
move this concept from the capital city to 
the village square and countryside, out of the 
hands of government functionaries however 
capable, and right into the hands of the 
rank and file of people—the only place where 
this method can have reality—in the lives of 
ordinary men. 

Some but not all the members of this com- 
mittee are old enough to remember when 
America began its program of taking its 
expertise to our own rural people. You re- 
member the arrival of the extension workers, 
the county agents, the demonstration work- 
ers among the womenfolk, and the 4-H and 
Future Farmer organizations for young peo- 
ple. All these were forerunners to the ex- 
ploding productivity of America’s farms 
which ensued. The rural people in the de- 
veloping countries present in their plight 
striking similarities to the plight of the 
farmer here at the turn of the century. 

With the same elements present, and with 
the benefit of the experience we have had 
in the past decade on several continents, we 
know these homegrown techniques of the 
extension worker have not lost their valid- 
ity—and evidence indicates that it is one 
of the finest of our exports in the whole 
foreign aid program. It is measured not 
primarily in dollars but in the willingness 
of people here who know about cooperatives 
to go out to some difficult post and serve for 
months and years at considerable sacrifice, 
but supported by the knowledge that they 
are helping people who need them, and at 
the same time helping their country carry 
out its foreign policy to achieve a more 
stable world. 

A cooperative league director, Mr. Howard 
Cowden, of Kansas City, is author of an idea, 
in this context, which deserves close study 
by Congress and the administrators of the 
foreign aid program. In his fruitful career 
Mr. Cowden has helped half a million farm 
families build their own great economic 
institutions in the Midwest. Now he pro- 
poses that $100 million in loans or stock 
investments be made available through AID 
for the building of fertilizer plants in the 
developing countries. The criteria for feasi- 
bility he outlines are (1) need; (2) avail- 
able raw material; and (3) that a large 
share of labor costs be through funds avail- 
able from local capital generated through 
the workings of Public Law 480. He esti- 
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mates that $100 million would build at least 
10 new plants which would produce 3,000 
tons of anhydrous ammonia per day. 
Agronomists say $1 worth of nitrogen, 
applied where absence of nitrogen is a limit- 
ing factor, will produce 24 in additional 
crops. Interpreted in the light of this spe- 
cific suggestion, the fertilizer under this 
program with a value of $270,000 per day 
could produce new foodstuffs totaling $1,- 
080,000 per day—or about $345 million in 
1 year on a $100 million investment. Fur- 
thermore, these plants would yield about 
30 percent on their sales, and would there- 
fore pay for themselves in a little over 3 
years. 


In closing it needs to be said that the in- 
terest of the Cooperative League of the 
United States in the foreign aid program 
is the interest of a nonprofit organiza- 
tion—with this added dimension. The 
members of the organizations which make 
up the League now have their own program 
to give direct financial impetus to the 
achievement of foreign aid objectives. They 
call it “Worldwide Co-op Partners.“ 
Through it, using the League as their clear- 
inghouse, members are giving individually 
thousands of dollars annually of their own 
money. This money is used particularly in 
doing those things out of reach of AID ef- 
forts for administrative or other reasons 
having to do with expenditure of public 
funds, But American cooperators do not 
limit their contribution to money. It is a 
constantly inspiring experience for the 
League staff to see how the members of U.S. 
cooperatives give of their time, travel, long 
distances, and open up their homes to fur- 
ther the program of getting visitors from 
abroad acquainted with what it all means. 
Our files bulge with letters of appreciation 
from abroad that come from people who 
have been touched by one of the many as- 
pects of this people-to-people activity among 
cooperators here and in the new countries. 

We come here today to urge this commit- 
tee to insure for our efforts sufficient sup- 
port to let us plan ahead with confidence; 
sufficient support to broaden and intensify 
efforts which are already paying off; to make 
our short hesitant steps now the longer, 
bolder ones tomorrow, 

For they are steps on a road we have al- 
ready traveled far enough to see is the right 
one. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Reapportionment Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee of Kansas Farm Organiza- 
tions on March 17 passed a resolution 
pertaining to the Supreme Court's re- 
apportionment decision. I have today 
received a letter from Mr. Walter C. 
Peirce, president of the committee, con- 
veying the text of the resolution. Under 
unanimous consent I insert this resolu- 
tion in the RECORD: 

Members of the Committee of Kansas Farm 
Organizations believe that one of the most 


“important issues facing all Kansans and cer- 


tainly an issue most vital to the future of 
Kansas agriculture is the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision to force reapportionment of our 
State legislature. The system of having one 
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house based on a factor other than popula- 
tion was established by our Federal Con- 
stitution. This is a part of our Kansas con- 
stitution and both of these provisions are 
now in jeopardy. 

We believe that you are in agreement with 
the principle of amending the Federal Con- 
stitution to permit retention of one house 
based on factors other than population. The 
committee trusts that you will not only sup- 
port this amendment but will speak out in 
favor of it at every opportunity and do 
everything possible to get It passed in this 
session of Congress. Early action is impera- 
tive as this is the last chance we will have. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and recent rulings by our 
own Kansas Supreme Court mean we must 
get this amendment ratified if we are to stop 
further court action, 


Johnson’s Campaign To Beautify Nation 
Hits First Snag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, farmers, 
conservationists, and legislators in Mis- 
souri have been greatly concerned about 
the proposal to require farmers and 
landowners to pay for technical services 
provided by the Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice in the field of soil and water conser- 
vation. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert House Resolution 113 recently passed 
by the Missouri House of Representatives 
petitioning Congress not to concur in the 
reduction or elimination of these tech- 
nical services and the following article 
from the St. Louis Globe Democrat of 
March 3, pointing out the false econ- 
omies of the proposal. 

The resolution and article follow: 
House RESOLUTION 113 BY MISSOURI GENERAL 
ASSEMELY 

Whereas the house of representatives of 
the 73d general assembly resolves that the 
Missouri General Assembly strongly protest 
to the Congress of the United States, the 
proposed cut in funds for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, as recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget; and 

Whereas the present agricultural budget 
for soil and water conservation has remained 
the same for several years while costs have 
been increased; and 

Whereas good progress has been made in 
Missouri in the past 30 years, but much work 
is yet to be done; and 

Whereas 11 million acres of cropland is 
subject to erosion and 4 million acres of 
fatiand have a drainage problem; and 

Whereas Missouri has 18 million acres of 
cropland making it one of the outstanding 
agricultural States in the country; and 

Whereas soil and water are without a 
doubt the most important resources in Mis- 
souri affecting both family farms, rural com- 
munities, and urban areas; and 

Whereas the reduction of funds by $20 
million as recommended to be paid by 
landowners for technical assistance in ap- 
plying practices would retard and delay the 
progress of soil and water conservation which 
is, as stated, national concern, affecting the 
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welfare of all citizens of our State: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress be encouraged 
to restore the proposed $20 million cut in 
appropriations for the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service in order that Missouri may continue 
to provide, technical assistance to land- 
owners in installing planned conservation on 
their lands; and be it further ? 

Resolved, That we also urge a continua- 
tion and expansion of this effective program 
which we believe is essential for mainten- 
ance of the family farm, the economic sta- 
bility of the rural community and the pres- 
ervation of our water resources, food supply, 
and recreational opportunities for both rural 
and urban communities; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, President of the Senate, and to 
each member of the Missouri delegation in 
the Congress of the United States. 
JOHNSON’S CAMPAIGN TO BEAUTIFY NATION 

Hirs FIRST SNAG 
(By WH Lepkowski) 

WASHINGTON.—President Johnson's cam- 
paign to beautify America is running into 
its first big snag—right in his own budget. 

Buried in President Johnson's fiscal 1966 
spending program is a cost-cutting scheme 
that would require farmers, ranchers, and 
other landowners to pay the Government 
for help in preserving their land. 

Such help has been given free of charge 
by the Soil Conservation Service since 1935. 

But the Budget Bureau, which is reversing 
the policy, thinks landowners and the Gov- 
ernment should share equally in the cost 
of designing and installing layouts which 
prevent soil erosion and conserve water. 

WON'T CLEAN UP JUNK 


The effect of such a step, if it is adopted, 
would run counter to President Johnson's 
own goal of cleaning up the countryside, 
conservationists contend. For there are many 
landowners who either can’t or won't pay 
the money to keep up their property. 

The Budget Bureau's proposal lay almost 
unnoticed in the budget, which went to Con- 
gress January 25, until after President John- 
son sent his beauty message to Capitol Hill 
on February 8. 

The President said in the beauty message 
that he was asking Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman to work out a cooperative 
State and local program “for improving the 
beauty of privately owned rural lands.” 

He added: “Much can be done within ex- 
isting Department of Agriculture programs 
without adding to cost.” 

In view of the proposed cutback on Soil 
Conservation Service activities, conserva- 
tionists think this strikes a particularly 
poignant note. 

The Budget Bureau says $20 million will 
be saved under the change. A spokesman 
explained that since farmers benefit from 
the service, they should pay part of the cost. 
He said the change is in line with other aus- 
terity proposals such as one requiring meat- 
packers to pay the cost of Government in- 
spection. 


MILLION FARMERS GET SUBSIDY 


But conservationists say meatpackers will 
pass the extra expense on to the public. 
Farmers can't, because antleroSton measures 
are usually applied to retired cropland. 

More than 1 million landowners received 
Government help last year, when about 2,- 
500,000 acres of former cropland were con- 
verted to grass and tree production. Agri- 
culture officials estimate that 97 percent of 
all privately owned land is eligible. 

To get help, a landowner takes his prob- 
lem to the local soil conservation district 
council which then passes the request to 
the Federal area office. Soll scientists and 
land engineers then visit the owner to sur- 
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yey his property and draw us a program of 
improvement. Materials and muscle are 
supplied by the landowner. Supervision is 
free 


One of the most frequently seen results 
of such work are the millions of farm ponds 
that dot the rural countryside. More fish 
are caught from such ponds than from any 
other source. 

“We believe future generations would suffer 
most if the soil and water conservation effort 
of the Nation is slowed down and dissipated,” 
says the National Association of Soil and 
Water Conservation Districts in opposing the 
proposal, 

“Gullied fields and muddy streams detract 
from the beauty of America as much as auto 
graveyards." 


Our Rising Mobocracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leaye to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an editorial entitled “Our Rising 
Mobocracy” which appeared in the Al- 
bany Herald, Albany, Ga., dated March 
18, 1965. This editorial was written by 
James H. Gray, a widely read and much 
respected Georgia editor. 

It seems to me that this is timely and 
contains inescapable logic. 

When will the Nation wake up and 
realize that the mobs have been screaw- 
ing “fire” in a crowded country and for 
the purpose of dividing us? 

Mr. Speaker, one reason I believe this 
article is timely and that it should be 
widely read is because apparently there 
are very few influential daily papers left 
in this country which will print the other 
side of the question. I, for one, am 
thankful that we still have an editor left 
on the eastern seaboard who will call a 
spade a spade, as has the inestimable 
Jimmy Gray. ' 

The editorial follows: 

OUR RISING Mosocracy 

One of the most compelling arguments of 
supporters of the 1964 civil rights bill was 
that, when enacted into law, it would remove 
the major causes of the so-called Negro rev- 
olution and shift the remaining controversy, 
if any, from the streets into the courts. 

The bill became law last July. But has it 
accomplished this purpose? It has not. 

Aside from a moratorium of about 6 
months, in which the Negro militant or- 

tions decreed a truce for the presi- 
dential election campaign in order to mini- 
mize an anticipated “white backlash” vote 
that never developed, the street demonstra- 
tions by the followers of Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and other aspirants for the laurel wreath 
of leadership among Negroes have been re- 
newed and widened. 

Today’s primary target Is Selma, Ala, 
But sympathy marches and caterwaulings 
have sprung up across the face of the land, 
all for the expressed purpose of arousing 
the white conscience to the condition by 
which the Negro is denied the undisputedly 
constitutional right to register and vote in a 
few scattered localities. 

But is this the real purpose of their dem- 
onstrations? Frequently, we wonder. Why 
do not the aggrieved Negroes address their 
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petitions for remedy to the courts which are 
readily willing and able to render them in- 
jJunctive and other forms of relief from dis- 
discriminatory registrars applying restric- 
tive and therefore unconstitutional laws? 
“Too slow,” say the Negroes, “too expensive.” 
Instead, they follow the siren call of the 
leaders into the streets. 

There, unfortunately, they have found the 
Political remedy far swifter than the orderly 
operations of the judiciary, The equation is 
simple enough: Demonstrations. spell 
trouble, trouble spells publicity, publicity 
Spells political pressure, political pressure 
spells political action, political action spells 
laws cynically engineered to assure votes, 
Sum. Happiness. 

But is it? The record clearly shows that, 
in the area of Negro demands, one leads 
merely to another. Was there peace after 
enactment of the Civil Rights Bill of 1957, 
the first since the Reconstruction era? No. 
Or after the civil rights bill of 1960? No. 
Or after the civil rights bill of 1964? No. 

Will Lyndon Johnson’s voting guarantee 
bill of 1965, which aims to bypass the 
Stringent requirements for a constitutional 
amendment with a simple statute, bring 
peace to the racial scene? That has not been 
the national experience. Instead, we antici- 
pate that the demonstrations will continue— 
before, during, and after the expected pass- 
age of Mr. Johnson's new bill. 

We have reached this conclusion for two 
fundamental reasons: First, in adopting the 
ciyll disobedience technique of the late 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, Martin Luther King 
has unbottled a genle which he probably will 
not be able to cork at will. Second, the Rey- 
erend Doctor would virtually cease to exist 
as a national figure were he to abandon the 
program he has set in motion. Can anyone 
imagine, even remotely, his docile return to 
an obscure fundamentalist church in Atlanta 
after a decade of activity which resulted in 
his award of the Nobel Peace Prize? 

As was the case in the national experiment 
with prohibition, so it is with so-called civil 
tights. Whereas the former gave rise to syn- 
dicated racketeering in the land, the latter 
undeniably is fostering mobocracy, as op- 
Posed to democracy, as a way of life. One 
entire generation now has been nurtured 
upon this witch's brew and cannot be ex- 
pected to abandon its waywardness to em- 
brace the orderly processes of self-govern- 
ment fashioned so patiently over 185 years 
of our national experience. 

For all of his impassioned oratory on the 
issue of Negro voting rights the President 
felt it necessary to affirm that freedom of 
speech under the Holmesian dictum does not 
mean the right to scream “fire” in a crowded 
theater, and freedom of assembly does not 
guarantee a right to block public traffic. 
And yet, the mobs grow both larger and 
bolder. By Mr. Johnson's own admission, 
they apply pressure upon the President and 
the Congress. They flout the public peace 
and good order. They defy all authority, 
frequently that of their own leaders. They 
bid fair to become a law unto themselves. 
And all, mind you, all this in the name of 
such hallowed catch phrases as “human 
“human dignity” and “civil 


What a mockery of democracy. 


The Test of Previous Experience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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would have corrected the cuts in Su- 
preme Court salary made by the other 
body last year, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. IcnorpD] provided a most inter- 
esting analysis in which he recited the 
prior judicial experience of members of 
the Supreme Court. The gentleman 
from Missouri found that the Supreme 
Court has failed the Ichord test of prior 
experience. 

I was most intrigued by Mr. IcHorn’s 
test. I suspected that perhaps we had 
finally discovered a reliable test which 
the public might use to assess the value 
of public servants including Members of 


the House of Representatives. This is a 


subject of continuing controversy and, 
in fact, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays! brought a survey of competence of 
the Members of the House to our atten- 
tion at the beginning of this session. The 
gentleman from Ohio had protested this 
previous test of competence, which was 
based upon an alleged survey of the press 
and the Members of this House, and I 
had hoped that the test of previous ex- 
perience might prove to be a suitable 
alternative. 

I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a concrete example of this 
test when it is applied to this House. 
On the one hand, I chose six outstanding 
leaders from the ranks of the House. 
An examination of the biographies of 
the Speaker, the majority leader, the ma- 
jority whip, the minority leader, the 
minority whip, and the dean of the House 
—the distinguished chairman of the Ju- 
dietary Committee revealed that their 
combined legislative experience, prior 
to service in this House, totaled 7 years. 
Incidentally, that total is entirely due 
to the servico of our Speaker in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. My record 
revealed 34 years experience in the Los 
Angeles City Council. The gentleman 
from Missouri has had 9 years of service 
in his State legislature before election 
to Congress. The combined total of 1244 
years clearly outnumbered the aforemen- 
tioned total of 7 years and yet it is hard 
to believe that the latter two Members 
make a contribution to this House which 
exceeds that of the Speaker, the majority 
leader, the majority whip, the minority 
leader, the minority whip, and the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. On 
this basis, and with regret, I must dis- 
card the test of previous experience and 
urge my colleagues to do the same. 


The U.N. Sits One Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in an 
editorial of March 3, 1965, the Miami 
Herald reminded us that— 

The world would be much more 0 
than it is without the United Nations. In 
fact, if we did not have such an agency, im- 
perfect as it is, we would have to create one. 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, during This is a very timely reminder—for in 
the debate on H.R. 5374, a bill which the course of the public discussion of the 
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crisis in the U.N. General Assembly, 
many participants seem to have lost 
sight of the fact that the U.N, is not 
paralyzed—that thousands of men op- 
erating under its flag are daily keeping 
peace in distant parts of the world—that 
additional thousands of men and women, 
working through the U.N. and its special- 
ized agencies, are fighting hunger, pov- 
erty, disease, and illiteracy on many 
continents—that still others working 
through various U.N. programs, are aid- 
ing in the task of economic development 
of the underdeveloped areas—that, in 
brief, the U.N. continues to be a living 
and vital force in international affairs. 

What, then, can and should be said of 
the state of affairs in the U.N. General 
Assembly? 

As we all know, the immediate aspect 
of the controversy which has immo- 
bilized the General Assembly during re- 
cent months is the refusal of a number 
of U.N. members to pay up the assess- 
ments for certain peacekeeping opera- 
tions. 

Their refusal has impaired the finan- 
cial integrity of the organization, To 
put it bluntly, until the members who are 
delinquent in their payments discharge 
their financial obligations to the orga- 
nization, the UN. is unable to pay some 
of its outstanding bills. 

But the issue cuts deeper than that. 
At the heart of the problem confronting 
the U.N. is a very vital and far-reaching 
political question—the question whether 
the General Assembly should continue, 
within the scope of its powers, to be able 
to deal, free of a veto, with problems of 
peace and security in the world. 

By challenging the General Assembly's 
power to assess for peacekeeping opera- 
tions, some of its members have con- 
fronted the entire U.N, membership with 
what is, perhaps, the most serious deci- 
sion ever to confront the United Nations. 
Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson described 
this decision in addressing the General 
Assembly on January 26, 1965, in the 
following words: 

It is, in essence, whether or not we intend 
to preserve the effective capacity of this or- 
ganization to keep the peace, It is whether 
to continue the dificult but practical and 
hopeful process of realizing in action the po- 
tential of the Charter for growth through 
collective responsibility, or turn toward a 
weaker concept and a different system. 

To date, the General Assembly has not 
made its choice. But the soul-searching 
and the discussions among the U.N. 
membership continue, This, in itself, is 
an encouraging sign. For the General 
Assembly has not turned its back on the 
record of progress the orgaization has 
achieved in the past 20 years. And as the 
Miami Herald editorial stated recently: 

The U.N. can still function as it was in- 
tended if its members allow it to do so. It is 
still the vehicle for a system of world order 
based on common interests. It is still the 
forum where the nightmare of nuclear holo- 
caust can be dispelled. 


Mr. Speaker, under permission 
granted earlier, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp at this point the full text of the 
editorial from the Miami Herald of 
March 3, and to commend it to the atten- 
tion of the membership of this House: 
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Tue U.N, Srrs One Our 

The seeds of war sprout relentlessly in 
Vietnam where yesterday the heaviest air 
raids yet pounded Communist targets north 
of the 17th parallel. 

With escalation no longer a threat but a 
reality, where is the United Nations? 

For the first time in the 20 years of its 
existence the agency founded to guard the 
peace and cherish human dignity is on the 
sidelines. 

In every previous crisis the U.N. acted 
with various degrees of decisiveness. In 
Korea, the battle against aggression was 
fought under its blue and white banner. In 
the Congo the U.N. forces kept a new nation 
intact and prevented chaos, although that 
battie is not yet won. In the Near East, the 
U.N. has guarded a precarious truce for a 
decade. 

Where is it in the Vietnamese crisis, which 
may be the most deadly of all? 

Secretary General U Thant has called for 
negotiations to end the fighting, but in terms 
the U.S. considered critical. The U.N. of- 
ficial wants a way for the United States to 
withdraw gracefully—an outcome that 
would leave aggressors free to continue their 


U Thant is hampered by lack of & power 
base. The U.N. General Assembly has ended 
its annual session in deep frustration, un- 
able to take a single vote. The argument 
over nonpayment of peace-keeping assess- 
ments has paralyzed the machinery of rea- 
son. 

The illness of the U.N. is deeper than this. 
Only part of the blame lies with the So- 
viet Union and France, the principal finan- 
cial delinquents. The multiplying young na- 
tions who use this as a rostrum for racism 
and nationalism must share the responsi- 
bility. The rising criticism in this country 
of the U.N.’s ineffectiveness, which fails to 
get at the cause, contributes to further de- 
terioration. 

The U.N. can still function as it was in- 
tended if its members allow it to do so. It 
is still the vehicle for a system of world 
order based on common interests. It is still 
the forum where the nightmare of nuclear 
holacaust can be dispelled. 

The nations of the world must find a way 
to work together to avold poverty, conform- 
ity by force and war. This is what the Unit- 
ed Nations was created for 20 years ago and 
it is still the only alternative to a struggle 
between rival power blocs. 

The world would be much more dangerous 
than it is without the United Nations. In 
fact, if we did not have such an agency, 
imperfect as it is, we would have to create 
one. 


The Montgomery Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, two of 
my constituents, Rabbi Allan Levine, of 
Temple Emanu-El of Irondequoit, and 
Prof. Lewis Lansky, of Monroe Commu- 
nity College, recently were in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and while there were eye- 
witnessess to the terror which was visited 
on Negro and white citizens who were 
petitioning for the constitutional rights 
ol citizens of that community. 

These gentlemen, both of whom are 
highly respected in my home com- 
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munity of Rochester, N.Y., thoughtfully 
shared with me their joint account 
of “Terrible Tuesday“ 16— 
in Montgomery. This narrative is 
frightening almost beyond belief. Yet, 
news reports from the scene corroborate 
the conditions described by Rabbi Levine 
and Professor Lansky. 

So that my colleagues may be made 
further aware of the need for additional 
Federal measures to deal with such situ- 
ations, I commend to their serious study 
the following unedited report by Rabbi 
Levine and Professor Lansky: 

THE MONTGOMERY REPORT 


At 1:10 p.m. on Tuesday, March 16, 1965, 
Prof. Lewis Lansky, Rabbi Alan Levine, and 
Rabbi Sidney Axelrod, of Palo Alto, Calif., 
were driving in a cab to the Alabama State 
capital in Montgomery. As we were driving, 
we saw a large group of people lined up on 
one side of Decatur Street. They were sitting 
and singing. Police were standing around 
leisurely. This was a group of students led by 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee. They had been peacefully marching 
to the State capital to demonstrate the right 
of peaceful protest. The group was primar- 
ily composed of elementary, high school, and 
college students, ages ranging from 14 to 21. 
There were also clergymen and college profes- 
sors present. We got out of the cab and 
joined this group. At the beckoning on the 
part of the police, the leader of the group, 
James Foreman, had us get up and start 
across the street. Half of the group did this 
without difficulty. Rabbi Levine and Profes- 
sor Lansky had stepped off the curb when 
suddenly police moved in and stopped this. 
There was no prior warning. The group now 
being split into two parts began singing and 
shouting, “Freedom.” 

All this while, police photographers with 
movie and still cameras were photographing 
the people involved. Suddenly a group of 
15 mounted men, some wearing plain 
clothes with arm bands, some wearing uni- 
forms, some wearing helmets, others cowboy 
hats, all swinging clubs and canes and swish- 
ing whips, came at the group across the 
street. They especially went for James Fore- 
man who was standing on the corner. They 
clubbed him on the head and he fled. At this 
point, people began screaming and shrieking 
on both sides as the horsemen moved into 
the midst of the group, brutally pounding 
people over the heads with the clubs and 
canes, trampling them down with horses, 
and whipping them. People were crying out, 
“They are going to kill us.” “Oh, my God.” 
At that point, I saw a young girl with glasses 
across the street in the midst of three horses 
being bumped from behind and on the side 
by the horses and being clubbed, 

There had been no order given by any 
police agency present for us to disperse. 
There was no loudspeaker system being used 
for this purpose. 

Next we saw a Japanese student pinned up 
against the brick wall of the building across 
the street; he was clubbed over the head; 
he was trampled down by the horses, fur- 
ther clubbed on the head and the back until 
he lapsed into a state of unconsciousness. 
He woke up shortly after In a pool of blood. 
A policeman came up to him and he thought 
that the policeman was going to help him 
and he tried to get up, but instead the 
policeman kicked him in the genitals and 
in the stomach a number of times. Then, 
policemen picked him up by the seat of the 
pants and the back of his shirt, hauled him 
to a car, and threw him into the back of the 
car on the floor. He was then taken to a 
hospital. 

In the meantime, the other half of the 
sheriff's posse on horseback charged into our 
group swinging clubs and canes and whips 
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and pushing people with horses. They did 
this indiscriminately, and this, of course, in- 
cluded young elementary and high school 
children. People were screaming and crying 
out. The group started moving for cover and 
then began to run, Rabbi Levine ran onto 
the porch of a house with about 30 other 
people. The horsemen pursued them, one 
riding onto the porch of the house, swinging 
his cane. Rabbi Levine tried to protect him- 
self behind a pole. The horses head was 
bumping into him while its rider was swing- 
ing the cane in an attempt to bring it down 
on his head. There was a group of children 
who tried to escape down an alley alongside 
of this house. They were terrified and 
screaming. Along the other side of the alley 
there was a housing development. White 
women appeared on the doorsteps preventing 
the children from seeking refuge. One of 
them, an older woman, had a large dagger. 
While they were running down the alley, one 
girl fell and about 20 children fell on top of 
her, They eventually got up and started 
running once again, but this girl was left 
on the ground, In the meantime, the police 
on foot and horseback pursued the children 
down the alley. Therefore, it became obvious 
to them that they were not safe even there 
and they became fearful of being trapped. 
Some of the children crawled underneath 
the houses at which point the white women 
who were older people in their sixties or 
seventies, shouted to the police, “they are 
under my house.” 

The police shouted, "let's get them,” and 
they crawled underneath and started flailing 
the children. In the meantime, Rabbi Le- 
vine had spotted the girl lying on the 
ground, She was totally unconscious. He 
also saw a man lying prostrate on his back 
in a pool of blood with a handkerchief over 
his head. This was Professor Hope of 
Juniata College. There was a deep gash on 
his head, The police were still in the alley 
whipping people. f 

Then he noticed the Japanese student 
lying on the sidewalk across the street, He 
shouted for a doctor and an ambulance. 
“People are hurt, call an ambulance.” Near- 
by, there was a girl who was crying, “Oh, my 
Lord,” who had been trampled on the 
ground by one of the horses in front of a 
house. A woman came out and shouted, 
“nigger get off my grass,” at which point she 
picked up a brick and threw it at the girl 
hitting her in the head. The officers were 
getting the biggest kick out of this laughing 
and smiling the whole while. 

Then two ambulances came and took Pro- 
fessor Hope and the girl to the hospital. 
Rabbi Levine helped carry the stretchers. 
He asked Professor Hope if he wanted him to 
go along with him and Hope replied, “Yes, 
please.” 

He got to the ambulance and a policeman 
asked him where he was going. He an- 
swered, “I am going with him (Hope) The 
policeman said, “No, you are not. Are you 
his minister?“ The rabbi replied, “No, I 
am not, but I am one of the ministers with 
the movement.” 

The policeman said, Then, you cannot go.” 
Levine replied, “I am going anyway and you 
or no one is going to stop me.” With that 
he grabbed the door, got into the ambulance, 
za slammed the door in the policeman’s 

ace. 

In the hospital, Hope was taken to the 
surgical room. Levine wanted to call the 
Justice Department. He did not have enough 
change and no one around would help him. 
At that time, a doctor passed by and noticed 
that Levine was a clergyman. Levine told 
him what he had seen. The doctor was 
flabbergasted. The doctor gave him one dol- 
lar in change and he made the call to the 
Justice Department asking for the Attorney 
General Katzenbach. Katzenbach was not 
in, but the call was transferred to Reese- 
Levine told him the story and asked for help- 
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Reese replied that he had John Doar of the 
Justice Department there. Levine replied 
that this was not enough because Doar was 
not there had not seen the incident. 

People in the hospital who had heard what 
had happened became solicitious. A Dr. 
Seligman begged him not to go back saying 
that he would be killed. 

Levine went back to the waiting room. 

A girl who had been kicked in the stomach 
by a policeman was released and went to pay 
her bill. The first girl who had been tram- 
pled was released a few minutes later. She 
did not recognize Levine because she had 
been totally unconscious when he found her, 
She said to him, “I’m scared.” Levine said, 
“that is perfectly understandable.” But the 
Birl replied, on the contrary, that she was 
Bcared of what her mother would say about 
her losing her shoe. And she wanted to go 
back to the scene in order to look for the 
shoe and was eager to rejoin the marchers. 

Shortly after this, Hope was released from 
the hospital, 

Levine went to see Steven Kiyoshi Kuro- 
miya, the Japanese student. Kuromiya told 
him what had happened to him. Levine 
Wrote an affidavit of Kuromiya’s story, 
Signed it, and turned it over later to the 
FBI. Nurses that were standing close by 
Were laughing throughout and remarked that 
if the doctor ever heard him tell that story, 
he would have kicked him out. 

At this point, Levine left the hospital and 
Walked back to the Jackson Street area 
Where the marchers had been herded. He 
Was approached by members of the FBI and 
the Justice Department who had been look- 
ing for him and asked him to explain what 

happened. They also sald that five 

agents had witnessed the whole thing. 
Later on that evening, an announcement was 
Made that anyone who had been injured in 
any way by the policemen, regardless of de- 
Free, was to report this to the FBI. 

Levine presently was approached by the 
Police captain who asked him to wait and 
talk to him. He said that he did not have 
anything to do with this. He did not want 
this to happen. He did not call for the sher- 
ifs posse. But he knew he was going to 
share the responsibility for this. He said, 
‘as far as I am concerned, this was worse 

Selma.” Levine said that the man’s 
Voice was shaking and he was almost in 


During the time that Levine was caring 
for Professor Hope and the girl, the crowd, 
pursued by the men on horseback and prod- 
Ged by men on foot with billy-clubs, started 
Moving down the street. Lansky was at the 
€nd of the crowd. Everyone was pressed up 
Against everyone else. He was not able to 
move on his own accord. The press of the 
Crowd pushed him along. People were 
Screaming, “Oh, my God.” “They're going to 
Kill us.“ At that point, a young girl crying 
hysterically, grabbed his arm and held on 
tight., The horsemen were in back of us 
and on the side swinging their canes and 
Whips. A number of people were yelling 
that whoever got hurt should go to room 303 
in the Benmore Hotel on Jackson Street 
Where an infirmary had been set up. 

At the same time, policemen all along the 
line were jabbing people with chibs and yell- 
ing at them, “get moving, get moving.” Lan- 
sky was hit in the side by a man with a 
club. We reached the corner of Decatur 
and Highland Avenues where there was an 
empty lot. We were herded into this ficld 
With bushes that we had to crawl through; 
Some of the horsemen came up from the 
Tear onto the other side and started whip- 
Ping and beating. One man fell in the field 
and was further beaten and whipped. Two 
Others picked him up and carried him along. 

happened to get a look at him, His 
Whole head was covered with blood. There 
Were deep gashes on the side and back of his 
head. He helped carry him to the Jackson 
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Street area. At that point, a whistle blew 
and the horses went away. Apparently 5 
Was a signal for the posse to regroup. e 
crowd kept moving down the street. There 
were SNCC runners with helmets and arm 
bands running along side trying to keep 
people as calm as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. There were many- people who 
wanted to hit back. Some picked up rocks 
to throw at the police, but they did not. 
People were yelling, don't throw anything.” 
We continued to walk down Highland Ave- 
nue a long distance to a gas station on the 
corner of Jackson Street. All this time the 
SNCC leaders showed amazing leadership 
capability and responsibility. 

All this time, Lansky kept looking for 
Rabbi Levine and Rabbi Axelrod. He had 
not seen them since the beginning. He 
thought that either they had gotten away 
somehow, or they had been hurt. He did not 
see either one of them for the next hour 
and a half. 

He felt trapped, that the chasing and the 
beating would never come to an end. He 
did not know where we were going. No one 
else seemed to know either. He kept asking, 
“Have we been arrested?” No one knew. 
He continued on to the Jackson Street area 
and looked all over the street and in the 
church and was satisfied that the two 
rabbis were not there. 

Shortly after, however, he noticed Rabbi 
Axelrod going into a house next to the 
church. He went into the house and saw 
Axelrod on the telephone calling the San 
Francisco newspaper, telling the man on the 
other end about what had happened. When 
he was through, he took the phone and re- 
quested that the man call the Gannett. News 
Service for the Democrat and Chronicie and 
relay this information to them. He replied 
that he would try to do this and said that 
he would notify Associated Press and United 
Press International. Axelrod, in talking on 
the telephone, was kneeling on the floor, his 
whole body shaking. He had been knocked 
down by one of the horses, tried to get up 
again, and was knocked down again. When 
he saw him, his whole body was shaking as 
if he was having an epileptic fit. 

At that point, policemen on motorcycles 
came down Jackson Street at high speed and 
ran into the group of people who were milling 
around in the street; one of the cycles ran 
over a man who was in the way. People 
began screaming and crying once again and 
running in all directions. We feared that 
the horses were coming back. A young girl 
next to Lansky began weeping hysterically. 
The policemen were getting off of the motor- 
cycle. There was the fear that they would 
come into the houses. The SNCC leaders 
asked the motorcycle policemen to stay and 
block both ends of Jackson Street to keep 
the people inside and prevent hostile white 
people from coming in. This was done. 
Lansky found out later that the policeman 
who had run over the man was taken off 
duty and reprimanded. 

Presently, someone came in and said that 
the President should be called. Lansky 
called the White House and asked for a 
Presidential assistant. A Presidential assist- 
ant said, “Well, what can we do?” Our 
reply was, “Send down Federal troops or 
something, but help us.” He replied, “You 
knew what you would be in for when you 
went down to Alabama in the first place.” 

Then the man hung up. A girl from Mich- 
igan called up Governor Romney. The man 
who answered said that Romney was at a 
conference and was belligerent and hung up. 
A little later she called back and received sat- 
isfaction. The message would be delivered 
to him. 

In the meantime the leaders of SNCC were 
making speeches and leading singing out 
on the street which served to hold people's 
attention aid give them an opportunity to 
vent their emotions, 
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At about 4 o'clock, Rey. Martin Luther 
King came into the Jackson Street area. 
People began to shout, “Here comes King.” 
“Come on, King, join our line.” There ain't 
nothin" they can do to us now.” People 
were running toward him from all directions 
as if the Messiah had come. He presently 
closeted himself with the SNCC leadership 
for the purpose of figuring out what to do 
next. It would be King’s function to lend 
prestige to their efforts and serve to prevent 
more violence and brutality on the part of the 
police, 

There was continued singing in the street. 
Someone suggested sleeping in the street all 
night as a sign of determination to keep 
going in the face of any odds. Presently 
girls came around with sandwiches that had 
been made by people in the neighborhood 
and passed them around to us. An an- 
nouncement was made that there would be 
a mass meeting in the church at which King 
would discuss what the next move would 
be. We were not able to stay for this, how- 
ever, as we had reservations on a plane and 
had decided to leave. At the time that we 
left, the spirits of the people were very high. 
They were extremely frustrated, especially 
in comparing the happenings of the day 
with the words of President Johnson the 
night before. 

Before we left a boy came up to Rabbi 
Levine and apologized saying, “Rabbi, please 
forgive me, you probably got beaten because 
I was holding on to you.” Levine didn't re- 
member the incident at all. : 


The President’s Speech and an Immoral 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr, GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorials 
which appeared in the March 17, 1965, 
and the March 22, 1965, Wall Street 
Journal. They raise interesting ques- 
tions regarding the President's speech to 
the joint session on Monday, March 15, 
1965, and the voting rights bill he has 
submitted to the Congress. Many of the 
points raised in these articles were 
touched upon in my remarks to the 
House on Thursday, March 18, 1965. 

I feel that these editorials should have 
the careful attention of all the Members. 

The editorials follow: 7 
From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 17, 1965] 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—THE PRESIDENT'S 

SPEECH 

For a long time now, so impassioned are 
the feelings and so violent men's actions, it 
has been difficult to disentangle the mind 
from the emotions in the civil rights issue, 
So it was the other evening when the Presi- 
dent spoke to the Congress. 

When President Johnson said that a 


rights he spoke only the simple truth. 
did also when he sald that there was no 
in 
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And for men of good will there should be 
only shame at the ingenuity with which this 
has been done. Even Mr. Johnson’s cata- 
log did not do full justice to that ingenu- 
ity—the absent registrar, the web of bureau- 
cratic forms, the arrogance of officials left to 
form their own peculiar tests, the constitu- 
tional questionings which even highest 
judges cannot answer to every man's satis- 
faction. No man, indeed, can count the 
ways of discrimination by the determined 
and the sly. 

Surely no man of good will, listening to 
the President last Monday, could help but 
share his wish that by some means the law- 
makers can put an end to that. 

The moral issue is indisputable, And the 
Constitution, that document behind which 
some men hide, and others honor only when 
it suits their purpose, is quite clear upon the 
matter. 

The rights of the citizens of the United 
States, it says, shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” It plainly says the Congress shail 
have the power to enforce this principle by 
appropriate legislation. 

So of the need for remedies, and of the pro- 
priety of action, there can be no doubt. 

Yet for all of that, there came a point in 
the President's speech when his words which 
had been clear, forceful, and concise began 
to ramble. It was evident, looking down at 
the floor of the House, that the riveted at- 
tention of those assembled had been lost. 
And at this point some other thoughts be- 
gan to intrude the mind. 

For one thing, here was the President of 
the United States asking—nay, demanding— 
that the Congress promptly enact a Dill 
which he himself had not yet put words to. 
Speaking on a Monday night he sald the de- 
tails would be worked out on the morrow, 
and that on Wednesday the Congress might 
know more exactly what was asked of them. 

And here was the Congress of the United 
States, with some few exceptions of mixed 
motives, caught up in the mood to enact a 
law which they had not yet seen. In the 

gallery, from which reporters scurried 


exactly what law it is the President asked 
for the evening before. 

Consequently, none of us can at the mo- 
ment have any reasoned judgment on the 
proposed law itself; nor is it easy to see how 
the Congress can either. For there is a great 
difference between virtues of a heart’s intent 
and the provisions of a law which would put 
that intent in coercive form. 

But we can hope that the law as finally 
enacted will not embrace all of the thoughts 
embodied in the President's rhetoric. For in 
the emotion of the moment Mr. Johnson did 
not stop with asking a law to see that all 
citizens—white, black, brown, or yellow—be 
treated alike or content himself with asking 
Federal authority to see that this be done. 

He said, for example, that the law should 
strike down all restrictions to voting in all 
elections whichever have been used to deny 
Negroes their vote. This new law, he said, 
must protect the right of “every American to 
vote in every election“ that he may desire“ 
to participate in. 

This is a wholly different thing. At some 
time and in some places every rule—restric- 
tion, if you prefer—has been abused to dis- 
criminate against a Negro voter. But it does 
not at all follow that every such rule, or 
restriction, is unwise or Improper in itself. 

Age limitations, residence requirements, 
the ability to read and to write the language 
in which society's affairs are carried on, all 
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these things have much to commend them. 
In any event, a Federal law to sweep them 
away would violate that selfsame Constitu- 
tion which the President asks us not to flout 
with prejudice. In two separate places, in 
identical language, the Constitution gives to 
the States the right to set such standards. 

The essence here, the thing that both heart 
and mind demand, is that when they walk 
toward the voting booth all citizens shall be 
treated alike. This is, first of all, the respon- 
sibility of each community, but if they abro- 
gate it then justice asks that all of us do what 
is necessary to see that some do not do in- 
justice. 

For our own part, we doubt not this will 
be done. Yet if it is to be well done, it 
ought not to be done until what is done is 
carefully thought upon so that we see what 
we do. Sometimes, sad to say, it takes emo- 
tion to move men to act, but those swept by 
emotions must take care lest they sweep 
away the good with the bad. 


From the Wall Street Journal, 
Mar. 22, 1965] 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—AN IMMORAL Law 

When President Johnson last Monday 
asked Congress for a new law to safeguard 
the voting rights of Negro citizens he rested 
his case on the Constitution and on a basic 
principle of morality. 

What he has now proposed that the Con- 
gress do is enact a law which would violate 
that Constitution he asks us not to flout 
and, more, which is itself immoral. 

If you think not so, consider: 

The administration bill offers a formula— 
a complicated one, which we will come to in 
& moment—to prohibit certain States from 
using any test of a citizen's ability to read 
and write our language as a qualification for 
voting. 

The argument for doing this is the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution which pro- 
vides, clearly enough, that neither the Fed- 
eral Government nor any State shall deprive 
a citizen of his vote “on account of" his race 
or color. 

But the proposed bill does not stop with 
providing means against the violation of the 
15th amendment. It does not aim at in- 
suring that any such State literacy test shall 
be fairly drawn and y adminis- 
tered so that it may not be used as an excuse 
to deprive anyone of his vote “on account 
of” his race. 

The effect—and indeed the purpose— 
would be to abolish such tests entirely in the 
affected States. And that flies squarely in 
the face of this self-same Constitution which 
the President professes to uphold. 

The very first article of that Constitution 
authorizes the individual States to decide 
the qualifications of voters in both Federal 
and State elections, subject only to the pro- 
viso that whoever is deemed qualified to vote 
for “the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature” is automatically qualified to vote 
in Federal elections. 

Making this a State function was no cas- 
ual decision. It was reaffirmed in identical 
language in the 17th amendment—adopted, 
incidentally, more than 40 years after the 
15th amendment, which provided that all 
such qualifications should be impartially 
applied among all citizens. 

This principle in the Constitution has 
been repeatedly upheld and affirmed by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, not merely in dusty 
antiquity but as recently as 1959 by Judges 
presently sitting upon that Bench. 

Now we are well aware that there are a 
good many people, and perhaps the Presi- 
dent is included, who oppose any literacy re- 
quirement. They say that a man’s illiteracy 
is irrelevant to the question of having his 
judgment counted in public affairs. No 
man can quarrel with the right of such 
people to argue their case and, if persuasive, 
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to alter the Constitution so as to prohibit 
them. 

But the requirement that voters be able 
to read and write is by no means restricted 
to those Southern States now the object of 
this special legislation. Many others—in- 
cluding New York State—require that quali- 
fication, as the Constitution entitles them 
to do. 

If it is immoral, as the President says, to 
deprive a qualified citizen of his right to 
vote “under color of a literacy test,“ is it 
moral to violate one parttof the Constitu- 
tion under the color of upholding another 
which is in no wise in conflict? 

Nor does the question end there, for what 
this bill proposes to do is to set up a double 
standard. Some States would be permitted 
to keep their literacy requirement. Others 
would not. 

The formula prescribed is that of a ratio 
between the number of persons of voting 
age within a State and the number of voters 
in an election. If 50 percent or more of the 
voting age inhabitants do vote, then the 
State is absolved. The Federal authorities 
will keep out, and the State may set its own 
qualifications for voters, including literacy 
tests. Otherwise, no. 

This formula has been carefully devised 
so that in practice it is expected to apply 
only to six States, Alabama, Loulsiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, In these States the Federal authori- 
tiles would not only have the right to super- 
vise voter registration but to abolish the 
voter qualifications they don't like. 

A few moments reflection on this formula 
will suggest such weird paradoxes, and the 
possibility of such strange discriminations, as 
to stagger the mind. 

A minor one is that a strict application 
of the formula would probably make it 
applicable to Alaska. However, a way has 
been devised to exempt it, which as much 
as anything suggests that the intent is not 
to write a general rule of law but to subject 
certain States to special laws. 

Not so minor, but certainly weird, is the 
provision that a person once registered as 
a voter by the Federal authorities will be 
stricken from the list if he fails to vote “at 
least once during 3 cohsecutive years while 
listed.” In short, you have to vote or you 
cannot. $ 

Of more consequences is the fact that if 
we have this law a citizen, white or Negro, 
can be entitled to a vote in Alabama no 
matter how illiterate he is, or for that matter 
even if he is a moron. But if the same 
citizen, white or Negro, lives in New York 
State he will not be entitled to vote. 

This would create a truly ingenious para- 
dox. The illiterate citizen, Negro or other- 
wise, would find himself with more rights“ 
in Alabama and her five outcast sister States 
than in the great State of New York. More, 
the educational level of the voting citizens of 
Alabama, the low level of which is part of 
the general complaint against it by civil 
rights leaders, would be further reduced. 
And this by Federal sanction. 

Unfortunately, the irony is not funny- 
Beneath the paradox lies a serious question. 
Is it moral that our national laws should 
apply one rule to one State and another to 
another, requiring that the people of one 
State abolish qualifications for voters while 
the people of another State may uphold their 
standards? 


Nor is that the end of the consequences of 
that weird formula. Recall that it permits 
the Federal Government to put all this 
machinery in motion, the takeover of the 
whole voting procedure by Federal author- 
ities, only when the voting percentage of a 
State falls below 50 percent of the voting 
age population. If there was ever a device 
open to what President Johnson calls manip- 
ulation, this is it. 
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So long as a State contrives that one-half 
of its adults vote, it is free of the formula. 
This will not be overlooked by ingenious 
men who can contrive many things when 
Justice is measured by percentages. 

And this brings us to what we think is the 
fundamental immorality of this proposed 
law, unintentioned though it may be, by 
those who drew it. 

Any citizen, white or Negro, has the right 
to be treated by the law like all other citi- 
zens. If he has to meet qualifications to 
vote—age or any other—they must be only 
the qualifications asked of all. If he quali- 
fles like any other he has the right to vote, 
and to deny him that right is to deny him 
what is inalienably his. 

It makes no difference whether 99 percent 
of his neighbors vote or whether only 20 per- 
cent do. It makes no difference whether he 
has voted in the last three elections, or in 
None at all before he presents himself at the 
Polis. His right is to yote or not vote as he 
pleases. j 

That ls the whole of the moral issue. 
And the whole duty of government, insofar 
as it touches this matter, is to see that all 
equally can exercise this right. 

The constitutional duty of the Federal 
Government is to see that this right is not 
abridged—anywhere, populous States or 
sparse States, Northern States or Southern 
States, where many go to the polls or where 
Tew take the trouble to. The means of as- 
suring this—everywhere—-is what any Fed- 
eral voting law ought to do, and all it ought 
to do, 

To play with complicated formulas, to 
Measure justice by percentages, and to aim 
punitive laws at some States, not only vio- 
lates both the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution but buries the real moral ques- 
tion in sophistry. 


A Sober Appraisal of Voter Registration 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, what is 
believed to be the most reasoned and 
objective editorial analysis yet made of 
the proposed voter registration proposal 
is contained in the March 22 issue of 
the Wall Street Journal. Regardless of 
how one may feel on this subject, the 
reading of this editorial should be con- 
Sidered a must. 

The editorial follows: 

AN ImmoraL Law 

When President Johnson last Monday 
asked Congress for a new law to safeguard 
the voting rights of Negro citizens he rested 
his case on the Constitution and on a 
basic principle of morality. 

What he has now proposed that the Con- 
Kress do is enact a law which would violate 
that Constitution he asks us not to flout 
and, more, which is itself immoral. 

If you think not so, consider: 

The administration bill offers a formula— 
& complicated one, which we will come to 
in a moment—to prohibit certain States 
from using any test of a citizen's ability to 
read and write our langunge as a qualifica- 
tion for yoting. 
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The argument for doing this is the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution which pro- 
vides, clearly enough, that neither the Fed- 
eral Government nor any State shall deprive 
a citizen of his yote “on account of” his 
race or color, 

But the proposed bill does not stop with 
providing means against the violation of the 
15th amendment. It does not aim at in- 
suring that any such State literacy test shall 
be fairly drawn and impartially administered 
so that it may not be used as an excuse to 
deprive anyone of his vote “on account of" 
his race. 

The effect—and indeed the purpose— 
would be to abolish such test entirely in 
the affected States. And that flies squarely 
in the face of this selfsame Constitution 
which the President professes to uphold. 

The very first article of that Constitution 
authorizes the individual States to decide 
the qualifications of voters in both Federal 
and State elections, subject only to the 
proviso that whoever is deemed qualified to 
vote for ‘the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature” is automatically qualified 
to vote in Federal elections. 

Making this a State function was no casual 
decision. It was reaffirmed in identical lan- 
guage in the 17th admendment—adopted, 
incidentally, more than 40 years after the 
15th amendment, which provided that all 
such qualifications should be impartially ap- 
plied among all citizens. 

This principle in the Constitution has 
been repeatedly upheld and affirmed by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, not merely in dusty 
antiquity but as recently as 1959 by judges 
presently sitting upon that bench. 

Now we are well aware that there are a 
good many people, and perhaps the Presi- 
dent is included, who oppose any literacy re- 
quirement. They say that a man’s illiteracy 
is irrelevant to the question of having his 
judgment counted in public affairs. No man 
ean quarrel with the right of such people 
to argue their case and, if persuasive, to alter 
the Constitution so as to prohibit them. 

But the requirement that voters be able 
to read and write is by no means restricted 
to those Southern States now the object of 
this special legislation. Many others—in- 
cluding New York State—require that quali- 
fication, as the Constitution entitles them 
to do. 

If it is immoral, as the President says, to 
deprive a qualified citizen of his right to 
vote “under color of a literacy test,” is it 
moral to violate one part of the Constitution 
under the color of upholding another which 
is in no wise in conflict? 

Nor does the question end there, for what 
this bill proposes to do is to set up a double 
standard. Some States would be permitted 
to keep their literacy requirement. Others 
would not, 

The formula prescribed is that of a ratio 
between the number of persons of voting 
age within a State and the number of voters 
in an election. If 50 percent or more of the 
voting age inhabitants do vote, then the 
State is absolved. The Federal authorities 
will keep out, and the State may set its own 
qualifications for voters, including literacy 
tests. Otherwise, no. 

This formula has been carefully devised 
so that in practice it is expected to apply 
only to six States, Alabama, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. In these States the Federal authori- 
ties would not only have the right to super- 
vise voter registration but to abolish the 
voter qualifications they don't like. 

A few moments reflection on this formula 
will suggest such weird paradoxes, and the 
possibility of such strange discriminations, 
as to Stagger the mind. 

A minor one is that a strict application 
of the formula would probably make it ap- 
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plicable to Alaska, However, a way has been 
devised to exempt it, which as much as any- 
thing suggests that the intent is not to 
write a general rule of law but to subject 
certain States to special laws. 

Not so minor, but certainly weird, is the 
provision that a person once asa 
voter by the Federal authorities will be 
stricken from the list if he fails to vote “at 
least once during 3 consecutive years while 
listed.” In short, you have to yote or you 
can't. 

Of more consequence is the fact that if we 
have this law a citizen, white or Negro, can 
be entitled to a vote in Alabama no matter 
how illiterate he is, or for that matter even 
if he is a moron. But if the same citizen, 
white or Negro, lives in New York State he 
will not be entitled to vote, 

This would create a truly ingenious para- 
dox. The illiterate citizen, Negro or other- 
wise, would find himself with more “rights” 
in Alabama and her five outcast sister States 
than in the great State of New York. More, 
the educational level of the voting citizens 
of Alabama, the low level of which is part of 
the general complaint against it by civil 
rights leaders, would be further reduced. 
And this by Federal sanction. 

Unfortunately, the irony is not funny. 
Beneath the paradox lies a serious question. 
Is it moral that our national laws should 
apply one rule to one State and another to 
another, requiring that the people of one 
State abolish qualifications for voters while 
the people of another State may uphold their 
standards? 

Nor is that the end of the consequences 
of that weird formula. Recall that it per- 
mits the Federal Government to put all this 
machinery in motion, the takeover of the 
whole voting procedure by Federal authori- 
ties, only when the voting percentage of a 
State falls below 50 percent of the voting 
age population. If there was ever a device 
open to what President Johnson calls manip- 
ulation, this is it. 

So long as a State contrives that one-half 
of its adults vote, it is free of the formula. 
This will not be overlooked by ingenious men 
who can contrive many things when justice 
is measured by percentages. 

And this brings us to what we think is 
the fundamental Immorality of this proposed 
law, unintentioned though it may be by those 
who drew it. 

Any citizen, white or Negro, has the right to 
be treated by the law like all other citizens. 
If he has to meet qualifications to vote—age 
or any other—they must be only the qualifi- 
cations asked of all. If he qualifies like any 
other he has the right to vote, and to deny 
him that right is to deny him what is in- 
allenably his. 

It makes no difference whether 99 percent 
of his neighbors vote or whether only 20 per- 
cent do. It makes no difference whether he 
has voted in the last three elections, or in 
none at all before he presents himself at 
the polls. His right is to vote or not vote 
as he pleases. 

That is the whole of the moral issue. And 
the whole duty of government, insofar as it 
touches this matter, is to see that all equally 
can exercise this right. 

The constitutional duty of the Federal 
Government is to see that this right Is not 
abridged—anywhere, populous States or 
sparse States, Northern States or Southern 
States, where many go to the polls or where 
few take the trouble to. The means of assur- 
ing this—everywhere—is what any Federal 
voting law ought to do, and all it ought to do. 

To play with complicated formulas, to 
measure justice by percentages, and to aim 
punitive laws at some States, not only violates 
both the letter and the spirit of the Conati- 
tution but buries the real moral question in 
sophistry. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22,1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the House Foreign Affairs Subcom- 
mittee on the Far East and Pacific last 
week ended a 2-week series of public 
hearings into the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

During those hearings, it was the privi- 
lege of the subcommittee members to 
hear testimony from a distinguished 
group of American scholars, specialists 
and experts on international affairs. 
Among them were those who keep close 
watch on the activities and trends inside 
Russia and the Eastern European bloc 
countries, often called Kremlinologists. 

Four of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the committee were featured in an 
article on Kremlin experts which ap- 
peared in the March 15, 1965, issue of the 
National Observer. They were Ambas- 
sador George Kennan, Dr. Alexander 
Dallin, Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, and Dr. 
Richard Lowenthal. 

In order to acquaint my colleagues 
with the views of these experts—as well 
as Dr. Robert Strausz-Hupe and Dr. 
Merle Fainsod—I am inserting the arti- 
cle, by Mark R. Arnold, in the Recorp at 
this point: 

SCHOLARLY FINGERS ON THE COMMUNIST 
PULSE: KREMLINOLOGISTS: WHO THEY ARE, 
Waar Tarer BELIEVE 

(By Mark R. Arnold) 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. granted the request of Nikita 
„Sergeyevich Khrushchev to be relieved of his 
* duties as Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters * * (and) eee Aan 


But 
to a few 
of Soviet politics, it aroused immediate sus- 
picions, subsequently vindicated, of a dis- 
missal in disgrace. The one tip-off: Kosygin 
is referred to as Comrade. 
not. 

Second guessing the Kremlin is the special 
province of a small group of diplomats, 
scholars, researchers, and journalists who 
call themselves Kremlinologists. These mod- 
ern crystal-ball-gazers engage in a constant 
search for clues to changes in Kremlin pol- 
icy and personnel. Two events last week 
focused new attention on their work. In 
Washington, the House Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on the Far East and Pacific heard 
several Kremlinologists as it opened 6 days 
of hearings on the Sino-Soviet conflict, In 

+» a communique Issued by the 19 
Communist Parties that had met earlier this 
month called for an 81-nation Communist 
summit meeting, but only with the coopera- 
tion and approval of Red China. The 1,200- 
word communique should give Kremlinolo- 
gists some new hints about Soviet policy 
under the new Russian leadership. 

Sometimes the Kremlinologists’ searching 
efforts are rewarded: detected the 
seeds of the Sino-Soviet breach long before 
it came out into the open. More often, 
though, as in the ouster of Khrushchev, 
they're caught off guard. Wryly notes one 
Kremlinologist in self-defense: “Of course, 
Khrushchey was caught off guard too.” 
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Kremlinologists are the first to admit they 
labor under great handicaps. “We're privy 
to damn few Kremlin secrets,” remarks one, 
Too, the Job is just too big for any group of 
men. “In Stalin's day you could read be- 
tween the lines of Pravda and know as much 
as you were going to know,” says a Soviet 
analyst whose desk is stacked with unread 
Russian perlodicals. “Nowadays there are 
just too many lines to read, let alone read 
between.” 

Reading the Soviet press is one way the 
experts assess developments in the Soviet 
Union. There are many more. Some ana- 
lysts trace the dally movements of Russia’s 
leaders to find who is missing from diplo- 
matic receptions and public events, who is 
in Moscow and who is away when important 
decisions are made. Others sift through the 
annual slogans on May Day and the annl- 
versary of the October (1917) Revolution in 
search of clites to policy changes. Still oth- 
ers consider the level of official tolerance to- 
ward intellectual dissent as the most accu- 
rate gauge of Kremlin attitudes. 

Who are these Kremlinologists? What are 
thelr views on Russia? The following men 
are among the leaders in the field, selected 
here as much for the spread of opinion they 
represent as for their prominence, They 
are quite divided on the significance of the 
changes in the Communist world since the 
death of Stalin in 1953, and the implications 
of those changes for American policy. 

ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


On the one hand are the hardliners, who 
regard Russia as an implacable enemy com- 
mitted to world domination by every means 
at its disposal. Many of them have been 
associated with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Foreign Policy Research Institute 
headed by Robert Strausz-Hupe, 61, a slight 
bespectacled Austrian emigrant whose man- 
ners are impeccable and whose distrust of 
communism is complete. 

Mr. Strausz-Hupe (pronounced Straus- 
Hew-Pay) came to the United States in the 
1920's, and has taught at Penn since his 
graduate school days there in the mid-1940's. 
In recent years, he has also served as a con- 
sultant on military strategy to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Army and 
Air Force war colleges, the Department of 
the Navy, and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) War College. 

“Of course have been significant 
changes in the Communist world,” says Pro- 
fessor Strausz-Hupe as he steers his black 
Rover 100 over the narrow cobblestone 
streets of West Philadelphia on the way to 
his office. “What has happened is that they 
have gone from 1984 to the brave new world. 
Communism has conditioned people to such 
an extent that coercion is no longer neces- 
sary.” 

Later, over a cup of tea in his spacious 
Office, Professor Strausz-Hupe explains what 
he means by protracted conflict, which is 
both the title of his best known book and 
the key to his thinking. “None of the 
changes in Russia have any bearing whatso- 
ever on the power-political orientation of 
the Soviet regime. Peaceful coexistence and 
all the current talk of a detente—they are 
just tactical devices intended to destroy the 
West's sense of urgency, to lull is into a false 
sense of complacency. And as such, they 
are working.” 

Because he considers communism unal- 
terably hostile to Western interests, Profes- 
sor Strausz-Hupe attaches little importance 
to the conflict between China and Russia. 
Nor does he take satisfaction in the signs of 

Soviet control in Eastern Europe, 
though he admits both developments. “To 
say that this Communist country or that 
Communist country is more liberal and 
hence susceptible to our influence,” he says, 
“is Just so much coffeehouse talk. Leninism 
ee anand than water. Hungary proved 
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In Professor Strausz-Hupe's view, the 
basic goal of Soviet foreign policy is to 
destroy the Western alliance—“to draw the 
United States away from its European com- 
mitments and to divide the Western Euro- 
peans from each other.” To frustrate this 
design, he argues, U.S. policymakers should 
give urgent attention to healing the cracks 
in NATO, “not spend their time gloating 
over obscure intrigues within Communist 
ranks,” 
GEORGE KENNAN 


On the other end of the Kremlinology 
spectrum are those who regard Russia's in- 
ternal reforms and the movement toward 
“polycentrism” in the Communist bloc as 
developments of overriding importance. One 
of them is 61-year-old George Kennan. In- 
deed, in his latest book, “On Dealing With 
the Communist World," diplomat-historian 
Kennan goes so far as to suggest a ban on 
the word communism in view of the variety 
of forms the movement has taken. Such a 
ban, he says, would force us to treat the 
regimes and peoples of each of these coun- 
tries specifically for what they are. 

Few Kremlinologists can match George 
Kennan's knowledge of developments behind 
the Iron Curtain. In his 30-year career with 
the Foreign Service he held a succession of 
important diplomatic posts in the Commu- 
nist world, including U.S. ambassadorships to 
Belgrade and Moscow. Among his historical 
works are a prize-winning, three-volume his- 
tory of early Soviet-American relations. 

Ironically, less than 20 years ago Mr. 
Kennan was considered a hard-liner, As the 
State Department's top planner in the late 
1940's, he enunciated the containment 
thesis for combating Communist expansion 
that became a basic plank of American for- 
eign policy. Now a professor at Princeton's 
prestigious Institute for Advanced Wtudies, 
Mr. Kennan argues that the United States 
should reject the containment thesis in favor 
of a policy of offering Russia cautious incen- 
tives to accommodation. 

The change in Mr. Kennan's view is a re- 
fiection of his concept of Russian history. 
He considers the liberal tradition of pre- 
Bolshevik Russia the dominant historical 
trend. The repressionist course the Bol- 
shevik revolution took, to him, is thus an 
aberration. And the reforms of the post- 
Stalin era, in his view, are a movement back 
toward the mainstream of Russian develop- 
ment. 

The West, Mr. Kennan believes, can play a 
crucial role in furthering this liberal trend. 
Its policies can serve to embolden the forces 
of reform within the Soviet Union in their 
perpetual argument against doctrinaire 
Stalinists, who favor a return to the tech- 
niques of terror and ideological uniformity. 

Mr. Kennan is a firm believer in expanded 
trade with the Communist world (though 
not on strategic items). But he told House 
Members last week he doubts that trade 
with the United States would slacken Red 
China's anti-Western feelings. “I can see 
no reason why we should go ahead and fur- 
ther economic relations with Communist 
China,” he said. 

He also is distressed that the United States 
has not given more serious consideration to 
such steps as recognizing the Oder-Neisse 
line between Poland and Germany, signing 
a NATO-Warsaw Pact nonaggression treaty, 
and exploring ways to achieve a military dis- 
engagement in Europe. The unwillingness 
of the West to consider such steps, says Mr. 
Kennan, “may eventually enforce upon the 
(Communist) bloc a measure of unity which, 
by their own unaided effort, they could never 
have achieved.” 

Mr. Kennan is not as impressed with the 
Scope of the post-Stalin changes as a few 
Kremlinologists like Harrison Salisbury of 
the New York Times, who wrote 2 years ago 
that the Soviet leadership had established 
“a new reign of law.” But he does see in 
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Russia today the beginnings of “a crude but 

genuine parliamentarianism“ that can be 

nurtured by careful Western initiatives. 
MERLE FAINSOD 


Between those who regard Russia as a long- 
term adversary and those who consider her a 
potential friend lie the bulk of other ana- 
lysts. One is 57-year-old Merle Painsod, who 
was director of Harvard's Russian Research 
Center until last July. 

Mr. Fainsod is wary about talking to re- 
porters. “I shun publicity,” he tells an in- 
terviewer who has flown to Boston and 
trudged across a snow-covered Harvard Yard 
to see him. “Besides, I’m no longer active in 
the field.” He explains that his new job as 
custodian of Harvard's 93 libraries through- 
out the world leaves little time for a com- 
prehensive study of Soviet developments. 

But the views of Mr. Fainsod are still Im- 


Ruled,” assure that his influence will be felt 
at colleges and universities for years. 

Mr. Fainsod sees more continuity than 

change in Soviet development of the past 
decade. He credits Khrushchev with cor- 
recting some of the gross abuses of the 
Stalinist period, but insists that the basic in- 
stitutions of totalitarian rule have not been 
modified. It is true, he says, that the Rus- 
sian masses now feel a sense of participation 
in their country’s development, but they are 
still denied the opportunity of choosing al- 
ternatives to the roles in life assigned to them 
by their leaders. If there is discontent, the 
regime has a powerful armory of instru- 
ments calculated to enforce compliance with 
the system. 
Nor does Professor Fainsod subscribe to the 
theory that a rising standard of living will 
deter Russia from pursuing an expansionist 
foreign policy. The gratitude,” he has writ- 
ten, “which the leadership wins by taking 
steps to improve the welfare of its own peo- 
plie * * (may result in) widening the 
(Communist) party's field of maneuver and 
encouraging it to embark on adventures pre- 
cisely because it thinks it can count on pop- 
ular support.” 

Professor Fainsod’s belief that peaceful co- 
existence is a mere Soviet tactical device in 
the struggle for world domination recalls 
the views of Professor Strausz-Hupe. But 
the Harvard scholar differs from Mr. Strausz- 
Hupe in several . Professor Fainsod 
does not foreclose the possibility of funda- 
mental changes in the Soviet system; he says 
Only that they have not yet occurred. And 
he believes that limited accommodations be- 
tween East and West can benefit both sides 
equally and should be pursued. 

ALEXANDER DALLIN 

One of the most eminent of the post-war 
crop of Soviet experts is Alexander Dallin, 
& round-faced, genial scholar who has pro- 
duced several books on Russian foreign 
Policy in the past decade. Son of the late 
David Dallin, a leading Kremlinologist in his 
own right, Alexander Dallin was born in 
Germany, where his family had fled after 
the Russian Revolution, and grew up con- 
versant in Soviet affairs. He is a graduate 
of Columbia University’s Russian Institute, 
and today, at 40, is the institute's director. 

Professor Dallin believes there have been 
fundamental changes in Russia since the 
death of Stalin, and he talked about some 
of them recently while nursing a head cold 
With the ald of a box of tissues on his clut- 
tered desk. "Most notable is the decline in 
the role of ideology,” he said. In a sense, 
the Russians are emancipating themselves 
from ideology. It can be seen in their recog- 
nition that war is not inevitable, in their 
recognition of neutralism, in their innova- 
tions with the profit motives in industry.” 

Moreover, says Professor Dallin, for the 
first time in Soviet history social pressures 
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are beginning to impinge on policy, He 
explains: 

“Forty-five years of industrialization un- 
der Soviet rule have created special-interest 
groups in the bureaucracy. There are the 
scientists, the military, the secret police, 
the industrial managers, the state admin- 
istration, the party workers, all of whom 
have an influence on decisionmaking. The 
perennial argument over resource alloca- 
tion—how much for butter, how much for 
guns and what kind of guns—is the best ex- 
ample. You might say these pressures are 
a crude substitute for public opinion. The 
emergence of these forces may become the 
most important internal development of the 
next few years.” 

The Sino-Soviet split has served as a cata- 
lyst for change within Russia, Professor Dal- 
lin told House Members last week. “It has 
promoted a more realistic perception of the 
outside world, including some incipient ele- 
ments of identification with the West,“ he 
said. 

Professor Dallin does not believe Russia is 
evolving toward democracy. And he thinks 
the Soviet and American Governments will 
continue to have conflicting objectives. But 
he credits the Communists with a sophisti- 
cated understanding of the realities of the 
nuclear era. 

ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI 

Polish-born Zbigniew Brzezinski (pro- 
nounced Zzz-Beeg-knee-ef Brizhe-Zeen-skee) 
has the distinction of being the only Krem- 
linologist ever named as 1 of America’s 10 
outstanding young men by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Youthful and clean- 
cut Mr. Brzezinski is an activist who writes 
continually, not only for scholarly journals 
but also for newspapers like the Washington 
Post and such magazines as the New Re- 


the strains in the sige On 80 
Fingering a paper clip in ourth- floor 
office at Columbia, Mr. Brzezinski sounds like 
Mr. Dallin as he says we're witnessing an 
erosion of Communist ideology, not primarily 
because of economic development, but be- 
cause of the emergence of a new professional 
“Russia is moving from a stage 


are now being questioned.” 

Mr. Brzezinski doesn’t assume that the 
modernization of Soviet society will bring 
liberalization or democracy. In fact, in Fo- 
litical Power: USA/USSR,” published in 1963, 
he and coauthor Samuel P, Huntington 
argue that the result may be the opposite. 
They believe that the technological revolu- 
tion and the complexities of long-range plan- 
ning are pushing decisionmaking into fewer 
hands, thus retarding any impetus toward 
democracy. 

RICHARD LOWENTHAL 

A slightly stopped man with a partly bald 
head and a gracious smile answers a knock 
at the door of his office in Columbia's modern 
law school building. He is Richard Lowen- 
thal, 56 whom an admiring colleague de- 
scribes as “unequaled for lucidity and 
profundity of analysis" among Kremlinol- 
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ogists. A Communist in pre-Nazi Germany 
("I was expelled from the party for rightist 
deviation”), Mr. Lowenthal fled to England 
in 1935, and spent several years as a cor- 
respondent and political analyst for the 
London Observer, He is currently on leave 
from his teaching post at the Free University 
of Berlin to do research at Columbia. 

“What are the changes since Stalin?” he 
asks in accented English. Then he answers 
his question. 

“Under Stalin, society was an inert object. 
Stalin could perform open-heart surgery any 
time he wanted and call on his terrorist ap- 
paratus to insure that the patient stayed 
still. But what is efficient for a country 
entering industrialization is not efficient for 
a mature industrial country, where you need 
workers with skill, education, and a sense of 
responsibility. What you need then are in- 
centives. Under Khrushchey the levers of 
state control shifted from coercion to in- 
centives. This is the basic meaning of de- 
Stalinization, and it is irreversible.” 

Like Mr. Dallin and Mr, Brzezinski, Mr, 
Lowenthal believes that ideology is a declin- 
ing force in Soviet policy. Economic plan- 
ners, he notes, increasingly take their cues 
from the West in their efforts to solve press- 
ing problems. 

In foreign affairs, he says, the failures 
of the underdeveloped world to embrace 
Moscow's example, and continued stalemates 
over Berlin and elsewhere, have tarnished the 
once-gleaming vision of communism as the 
wave of the future.” 

“What of the future?” Professor Lowenthal 
asks himself. “The new Russian leadership 
is cautious and , self-conscious 
and uncertain, It is a good time for Western 
initlatives to probe their intentions and seek 
to influence their course of action. 

“A detente? It depends as much on the 
Western posture as on the Eastern. And it 
won't be easy. Perhaps one day, yes. In 
the long run, there may be no further need, 
for example, for the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization.” 

But he adds a note of caution: “The dis- 
ruption of the Congress of Vienna allowed 
Napoleon to return from Elba triumphantly. 
It is a warning of what happens when alli- 
ances disintegrate before their time.” 


Statement by Mr. Poffinberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday at my office in Pittsburgh, I had 
the privilege of meeting with a delegation 
representing Neighborhood Centers Asso- 
citation, a United Fund-Community 
Chest-sponsored neighborhood service 
agency in Pittsburgh. Mr. Judd N. Pof- 
finberger, Jr., Mrs. Marvin J. Smith, and 
Mr. William G. Woodruff, members of the 
board of directors, and Mr. Ralph D. 
Meister, executive director of the asso- 
ciation, presented a resolution to me in 
support of legislation to assure our Negro 
citizens their right to register and vote. 
I should like to include at this point in my 
remarks, a statement made to me by Mr. 
Poffinberger, and the text of the resolu- 
tion: 

STATEMENT BY MR. POFFINBERGER 

Neighborhood Centers Association has for 
many years been devoted to the advancement 
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of equal oppòrtunity for all people. The 
members of our board are deeply concerned 
about the attitude of many local officials and 
the restrictions imposed in many parts of the 
country which threaten the basic principles 
of liberty and freedom which are the bulwark 
of a democratic society. 

We are here to add our voices in protest 
and to join with the majority of other right- 
thinking Americans in speaking out against 
injustice. 

The attached resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the association’s 
board of directors on March 17, 1965. It is 
submitted in evidence of our deep feelings in 
this matter, 

We urge you to support legislation which 
will assure our Negro citizens their right to 
register and to vote. Further, we ask that 
you transmit our resolution to such other of- 
ficials in Washington as should be made aware 
of our stand in this matter. 

RESOLUTION ON VOTING RIGHTS BY NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD CENTERS ASSOCIATION 

Whereas we as a society and individuals 
aspire to create wider participation in basic 
and inalienable rights; and 

Whereas it is the intent of the Bill of 
Rights that there be universal suffrage; and 

Whereas legislation has been in- 

_ cluding the 1964 Civil Rights Act to imple- 
ment the Intention of the Bill of Rights; and 

Whereas Negro Americans in Selma, Ala., 
and other places still encounter difficulties 
in registering to vote; 

We support President Johnson and call on 
the Congress to develop and pass new legis- 
lation that is aimed at meeting the practical 
problems that are still being encountered by 
Negro Americans who desire to become full 
first-class citizens by participation in the 
electoral process. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sending the state- 
ment and the resolution to Attorney Gen- 
eral Katzenbach and to the Judiciary 
Committee of the House with my own 
endorsement. I hope the Congress will 
act promptly to enact the voting rights 
legislation requested by President John- 
son and my own bill to enforce the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution, by de- 
creasing the representation of States in 
Congress in proportion to their denial of 
citizen voting rights. 


Mrs. Hazel Bergstrom: An Invaluable Aid 
to Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, each 
of us in the House and Senate from time 
to time requires additional staff members 
for our offices in Washington. 

Those of us who hire new people to 
fill existing vacancies for specialized jobs 
know how tremendously important it is 
to find the right person to blend in with 
the office operation smoothly, efficiently, 
and effectively. 

Hill veterans on the House and Senate 
sides of the Capitol know they can rely 
on Mrs. Hazel Bergstrom of the U.S. 
Employment Service office to send us the 
best qualified, most competent, and com- 
patible people to fill these vacancies. 
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Because Mrs. Bergstrom and her small 
staff have assisted us so readily for so 
many years, it is particularly regrettable 
to learn of their lack of adequate office 
space to attend to the full scope of the 
demands upon the time of the USES 
Office. s 

Mrs. Bergstrom has become something 
of an institution. It would be difficult 
indeed to replace her. She is more than 
a highly skilled professional personnel 
expert, she is a veteran of Capitol Hill 
who has contributed immeasurably to 
the continued and increased efficiency 
of the offices on the Hill. By helping us 
to become more efficient, she assist us to 
help our constituents with the best pos- 
sible service. 

Recently, Roll Call printed an article 
describing Mrs. Bergstrom’s critical need 
for additional office space to handle the 
flow of applicants for jobs on Capitol 
Hill 


It would be my hope that we in Con- 
gress could do what is necessary to assist 
Mrs. Bergstrom to acquire the space she 
needs. She has done so much for the 
Congress and the country, I believe it is 
now time we returned the favor and sup- 
plied her and her staff with larger quar- 
ters. In the event my colleagues might 
not have seen the article, I am including 
it in the Recorp today. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 
EMPLOYMENT CHIEF OUTLINES JOB SITUATION 

IN THE CONGRESS 


(By Doree Lovell) 


It's job changeover time on the Hill. Con- 
gressmen are reviewing their initial staff 
choices after a month’s trial, and the annual 
turnover is beginning. In many cases, Hill 
vets who've been sitting on the sidelines will 
be called in to take over from backhome 
neophytes. who didn’t quite make it, got 
homesick, or are disillusioned with Congress. 

In the midst of all the activity is Hazel 
Bergstrom, Hill director of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. 

In her basement office in the Old Senate 
Office Building, Hazel told how the whole idea 
of a branch office for USES on the Hill was 
started. She suggested to her boss in 1957 
that it would be a good idea to move up to 
the Hill, since there was so much traffic from 
out-of-town constituents who were sent 
downtown by Congressmen and “always 
seemed to get lost on the way.” 

Members also were always wanting people 
for their own staffs, so there was quite a bit 
of traffic going the other way, back up the 
Hill, too. 

For 3 years she worked in an office along 
with Lacey Sharpe, who helped her set up 
the pilot program. Hazel did a lot of public 
relations work in those days, visiting offices, 
talking to Congressmen, sizing up their needs 
“so that we could best serve them,“ 

The project kept “growing and growing 
and growing” until it grew into a full-time 
operation for her and an assistant in 1960. 

Now it’s SRO in the small one-room office, 
and what space is not taken up by equip- 
ment is covered (almost) with wall-to-wall 
people. 

“We're booked up a month ahead right 
now,” Hazel said, gesturing toward her desk 
calendar. And we open before 9 a.m. usually 
winding up later than 6.” 

You name the job and chances are that 
they can fill it, or it has been filled many 
times over. “We don’t have any trouble fill- 
ing jobs,” she emphasized. The office fills 
from 10 to 20 jobs per week, from applicants 
numbering upward of 50 per day. 

“We find jobs for constituents referred by 
Congressmen and from people coming from 
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off the Hill. Most want to work on Capitol 
Hill,” she says, “We get very few Job requests 
for openings off the Hill.” 

The office handles everything from “file 
clerks starting around $3,600 to administra- 
tive assistant's at about $21,000. We get 
many professional people, public relations 
men, etc., and we're loaded with lawyers’ 
applications.” 

“Most all have college degrees,” she says 
of applicants. “About 90 percent major in 
political science and history. These people 
quite often don't have the office skills neces- 
sary to working in the versatile capacity most 
Congressmen need. 

“A lot of them aren’t interested in business 
skills either, and feel their education is 
enough to get a good job working in Con- 
gress,” she continued. 

What Congressmen ask for the most, Hazel 
points out, is an English major with a year 
of business school or office experience. 

“That includes typing, about 60 words per 
minute, and shorthand; especially the girls. 
Most Congressmen need those skills in a 
staffer for emergencles—Congressmen have 
many of them—to type, take dictation, help 
with newsletters, correspondence, and so 
forth.” 

“With male applicants, there's not such a 
set pattern of qualifications, but most men 
type,” she emphasized, noting that the two- 
finger speed of the self-styled male typists is 
amazing. 

Basic requirements. still include “being 

from the same State and most require the 
same party.” 
“But it’s so frustrating,” she said, “we're 
desperately in need of space.” The space 
problem in B-46 thwarts the job getters from 
handling all the work that should be han- 
dled efficiently and quickly. 

“We could get all the staff we need from 
USES, but we don't have anywhere to put 
them,” she moaned. “Members are as- 
tounded when they call and have to wait 
weeks before getting someone an appoint- 
ment.” 

“We used to try to visit each new Mem- 
ber, talk to him about his needs, our serv- 
ices, but we can't do that now that we're so 
swamped," she went on. 

Her office gives typing “to job appli- 
cants. Members hire on own, too, she 
explained, and “many used to use our office 
for interviewing prospective personnel, but 
we don’t have private space for them now.” 

What Hazel and her staff do have now and 
will give to Members is an understanding 
and an experienced evaluation of their per- 
sonnel needs. 

“It’s like every one of the independent 
rooms in the building is a separate, private 
business,” she says, explaining the unique- 
ness of each congressional office. “They run 
it to suit themselves, in their own way.“ 

Hillites agree that each office is its own 
world, revolving its own way. The USES staff 
is kept busy helping out those people who 
want to enter these worlds. To them a job 
on the Hill is not just a job, it's the job. 


The Great Society Is Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, while 
visiting in my district a week ago, I made 
a discovery that so impressed me that I 
feel I must bring it to the attention of 
my colleagues here in the Congress and 
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the President of the United States. I 
discovered the Great Society is already 
here. 

The occasion for this discovery was the 
dedication of a community center of the 
West End Branch of the YMCA in the 
city of Willoughby, Ohio. Its purpose 
is to serve families of Willoughby, Wil- 
lowick, Wickliffe, Eastlake, Willoughby 
Hills, Kirtland, Waite Hill, Timberlake, 
and Lakeline. 

I realize the names of these commu- 
nities are not important to this Congress, 
Mr. Speaker, but I hope that how the 
people of these communities built this 
beautiful $450,000 facility will make all 
of us stop and think for just a moment. 

The dedication of this building cul- 
minated 11 years of planning and financ- 
ing by the officials of the West End 
Branch of the YMCA, It will serve more 
than 2,360 persons a year and will even- 
tually be part.of a $750,000 facility to 
serve the families of the area. 

Industry and special gifts accounted 
for 52 percent of the total funds; 20 per- 
cent came from general gifts by residents 
of the area; 17 percent from business and 
11 percent from a $50,000 bank mort- 
gage. Not a single penny came from the 
Federal Government. 

When it was decided to paint certain 
areas not in the original contract, the 
local Kiwanis Club worked with the Lads 
Without Dads Club to do the painting. 
A local paint company donated the ma- 
terial. 

A group of youngsters in the Leader's 
Club of the YMCA raised $500 for the 
center by selling hotdogs, magazine sub- 
scriptions, and so forth, for over 2 years. 

The group could not afford both a 
swimming pool and gymnasium so the 
YMCA built the pool and then made an 
arrangement with a local school to let 
the school use the pool and the school 
will let the YMCA children use their 
gym. 

The people who built this community 
center—the union men, the leaders of 
industry, the housewives, and last but 
not least the children themselves—are 
truly the Great Society. 

This Great Society, Mr. President, 
asked me a lot of questions when I was 
at the dedication which I found hard to 
answer. They are people whose Chris- 
tian conscience makes the problems of 
our country their problems. They want 
to face their responsibility to the less 
fortunate among themselves as well as 
the rest of the country, and yet their 
confidence in your programs has been 
shaken. 

For example, they wanted to help the 
people who really need a fresh start in 
the area called Appalachia, but when 
they heard that some 76 counties out of 
the 350 in the bill are as well off as they 
are, their confidence in your program 
was shaken. 

They want to help educate the chil- 
dren of the poor school districts of the 
county despite the fact that their own 
real estate taxes are almost overwhelm- 
ing them in support of their own schools. 
But when they heard that the 10 richest 
counties in the country would receive as 
much money as the 10 poorest counties 
under the new education bill, their con- 
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fidence in your education program was 
shaken. 

They want to help the elderly among 
them who need hospital care and who 
cannot afford it, but when they learned 
that your program really does not take 
care of their No. 1 concern—a prolonged 
illness that could destroy their life's sav- 
ings—their confidence in your medical 
program was shaken. 

I did not mention to this Great So- 
ciety, Mr. President, about your proposed 
plan in the 1965 housing bill to allocate 
their money to families of middle in- 
come in the form of rent supplements 
because when they do hear more about 
the 1965 housing bill their confidence 
in your program will really be shaken. 

Mr. President, these people sympa- 
thize with you and share with you our 
problems in Vietnam, Selma, Ala., and 
around the world. But they are losing 
confidence in your programs because you 
have not been honest with them. On 
the excuse of using the emotional ap- 
peal of doing something for the poor 
and needy you have presented, and in- 
sist on having passed, legislation that 
helps the rich as well as the poor. 
Think about it, Mr. President, because 
if their confidence continues to be 
shaken the people of this Great Society 
composed of the party of Abraham Lin- 
coln and the party of John F, Kennedy 
just might find another leader. 


The Case of Low Interest Rates Versus 
Viable Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the issue of high interest rates versus low 
interest rates—easy money versus tight 
money—has provoked controversy since 
the founding of our Republic and is again 
in the foreground of public debate. 

Two of our colleagues who are distin- 
guished advocates of opposite viewpoints 
on this question are Representative 
Wricut Parman, chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, and Representative THomas B. 
Curtis, Republican of Missouri, a senior 
minority member of the Joint Economic 
Committee and a ranking Republican 
Member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

In recent articles written for the 
United Press International, Representa- 
tive Parman and Representative CURTIS 
cogently present their respected views 
concerning this great economic contro- 
versy. 

I believe their remarks would be of in- 
terest to the Members of Congress and 
others. Under unanimous consent I 
place the articles in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


The articles follow: 
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THE CASE FOR LOW INTEREST RATES 


(By Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Democrat, of Texas) 

America’s public and private debt today 
adds up to the fantastic total of $1.3 trillion. 

A raise of but one percentage point in in- 
terest charges on this incredible sum would 
add $13 billion a year to the already extra- 
vagant aggregate of more than $75 billion 
that Americans are now paying as interest. 

Since Biblical days, interest charges— 
then called usury—have frequently meant 
woe for the borrower and joy for the lender. 
Governments have passed laws to protect 
the borrower from extortionate rates and in- 
human foreclosures, 

More than five centuries before Christ, the 
great Athenian lawmaker, Solon, forbade 
men being sold into slavery because of un- 
paid interest es. 

In the year 1545, England removed the 
prohibition on the lending of money and 
fixed a legal maximum interest rate. Many 
continental nations soon followed sult. 

Today, it is imperative, as never before, 
that Americans center their attention on 
interest charges. 

For many months, bankers have been 
propagandizing to raise the amount of in- 
terest Americans are taxed by the private 
lending institutions. There has been a con- 
certed effort to raise interest rates and to 
get public acceptance by one pretext or an- 
other. This despite pleas from President 
Johnson to hold the rates down. 

There mere fact that bank profits are 
higher than ever before in history has made 
no difference. Many independent bankers are 
willing to let well enough alone. But few 
dare openly buck the banking establish- 
ment which sets policy. 

According to a bit of facetious testimony 
by John Galbraith, the great economist, be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee recent- 
ly: “Interest rates are the only price that is 
never raised in order to give the recipient a 
greater return.” They're always increased 
“as a somber act of national policy.” 

One day interest rates must go up because 
of inflationary threats; then, the excuse is 
unfavorable balance of payments. Last No- 
vember 23, which I called the day of finan- 
cial infamy, our Federal Reserve System 
raised our discount rate one-half percent 
when the British raised theirs 2 percent. 
The excuse offered was to keep our investors 
from sending their money overseas. The 
very next day, our Government put s billion 
dollars into a $3 billion fund to support the 
British pound. If ever a financial policy 
Was working at cross purposes, this was it. 

We still get a lot of chatter from the bank- 
ers' lobby about unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments forcing interest rates up. Corporate 
investments abroad, vast defense expendi- 
tures and foreign aid are ignored as causes 
for our imbalance of payments. Only higher 
interest rates will correct the imbalance. To 
this we say Hogwash.“ 

Within a day of Galbraith’s testimony, Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve System, told the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee that he thought it may be 
necessary to tighten credit and raise interest 
rates. When I asked him if he would agree 
to a 6-percent interest on Government bonds, 
he didn't bat an eye. Such a raise would 
lead to a national debt of $600 billion within 
15 years, and mean that the American people 
would pay upward of $36 billion a year on 
the public debt. 


As of now, they are paying $5.5 billion more 
than they should (over $11 billion instead of 
$5.5 billion), thanks to the precipitous in- 
creases brought about during the Dwight D. 
Eisenhower regime. 

The tragedy of tight money and high in- 
terest rates is that ultimately they bring 
about economic disaster. In tandem they 
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cause a slackening of our economic growth; 
the net result—more unemployment. 

It would be perfectly absurd for America 
to pursue monetary policies that have in- 
variably brought disaster in the past. 

We had three manmade depressions under 
Eisenhower, President John F. Kennedy 
brought the United States out of the last of 
these in 1961, and there were no recessions 
during his administration. There is no need 
to have any under Lyndon Johnson. 

To avert disaster, we need adequate credit 
for the small and large businessman, at rea- 
sonable interest charges, 

We need a sound money policy so that the 
farmer won't be soaked on his mortgage, 
the new homeowner on his split level. Our 
school systems should not have to pay un- 
conscionably high rates to private lenders. 

Our municipalities are feeling the pinch 
of high interest rates, as are our county and 
State governments, Despite denials, interest 
charges are going up all along the line and 
money. is harder to come by. 

I never could understand why it was nec- 
essary for Uncle Sam to advance credit to 
private banking institutions which enables 
them to purchase Government securities at 
high interest rates. When interest on Gov- 
ernment securities goes up, all types of bor- 
rowing costs more to the consumer. A raise 
of only 1 percent on a 20-year, $10,000 mort- 
gage will cost the home purchaser an addi- 
tional $2,000. 

A raise of but a quarter of 1 percent on the 
national debt will cost all Americans more 
than $800 million a year additional. 

I say it’s time to reverse the trend. It’s 
time for interest rates to come down and 
for money to be available to the legitimate 
borrower for legitimate business or personal 
reasons at fair rates. If bankers want to 
maintain a respectable public image, it would 
be wise for them to reconsider their drive 
for a pound of flesh. 


THE CASE FOR VIABLE INTEREST RATES 


(By Representative THOMAS B, Curtis, 
Republican, Missouri) 

Baron Rothschild, the great international 
banker, once observed that there were only 
three who really understood the 
meaning of money and none of them had 
very much of it. 

Money to people in developed economics 
is a medium of exchange. Yet there are mil- 
lions of people throughout the world who are 
outside a money economy. When exchange 
of goods or services occurs in such countries. 
it is by barter. Unlike many other advanced 
economies at their present stage of develop- 
ment in the United States, money goes be- 
yond present wealth to cover future earning 
power. 

As the economy of a nation becomes more 
sophisticated, the problems involved in the 
power “to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof“ become inextricably interwoven 
with the companion power “to borrow money 
on the credit of the Government.” The 
quotes are from the U.S. Constitution. 

In the United States, the problems in- 
volved in maintaining money as an accurate 
weight and measure for the marketplace ex- 
change of services, goods, and savings be- 
came too cumbersome to handle through the 
routine congressional machinery: Accord- 
ingly, in 1913 the power to regulate the value 
of money (now including credit) was vested 
in a newly created arm of the Congress, the 
Federal Reserve System. 

After World War II, the problems involved 
in borrowing money on the credit of the 
United States to finance the war were so 
great that large sums had to be sold directly 
to the Federal Reserve System. As a result, 
the value of money seriously deteriorated. 
In 1951 the Treasury Department, which is 
responsible for marketing the Federal debt, 
reached an accord with the Federal Reserve 
System which freed the Federal Reserve from 
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the obligation to absorb additional bonds. 
This to some degree separated fiscal power 
from monetary power. The cost of using 
credit instead of money (borrowing) went 
up, and the value of money, as evidenced by 
the rising price level, ceased its rapid decline. 

If someone else’s money is used, there 
must be some motivation to that person to 
save (not spend) his money and invest (let 
someone else spend) his money at the risk 
of not getting it back. 

The economic incentives to save and to 
risk savings are called interest, dividends 
and capital gains. The rate of return on 
money lent determines whether a person 
will save and at what risk he is willing to 
assume in lending his savings. 

Government can alter the marketplace de- 
mand for and the price of credit by changing 
the value of money. It does this by creating 
more of it or withdrawing some of it, by its 
own borrowings or by directly lending money 
itself at certain rates. 

The Federal Reserve System has consider- 
able power to alter the market demand by 
creating both money and credit. The Treas- 
ury Department by itself or working 
through the Federal Reserve has power to 
alter the market demand through its man- 
agement of the Federal debt. 

However, there are two disciplines out- 
side the Government which limit both mone- 
tary and fiscal policy: 

1. The actual amount of savings in the 
society and the willingness to risk the sav- 
ings in the economic climate prevailing. 

2. The impact on our economy of econ- 
omies abroad. 

Both outside disciplines are strongly af- 
fected by the size of Government borrow- 
ings (the Federal debt), They also are af- 
fected by the amount of private borrowings 
against assets and future earning power, 
and the maintenance of money as a stable 
measure of the value of services, goods, and 
savings. 

It is argued by some that easy credit and 
cheap money are necessary to promote maxi- 
mum employment and economic growth. 
This is putting the effect in place of the 
cause. Maximum employment and economic 
growth will produce easy credit and cheap 
money but not vice versa. By trying to use 
the effect to produce the cause, we may 
damage both. 

Maximum employment and economic 
growth are basically produced by intelli- 
gent spending. We must always be able to 
distinguish the real from the sham. The 
expenditure of the savings of people to create 
new wealth and to increase purchasing 
power is, of course, stimulated by consumer 
Spending in the first place. However, if 
there is insufficient incentive to save and 
then to invest at a risk, the cycle is broken. 
Here is where the interference of Govern- 
ment to produce artificially low rates of 
return for investment or to produce 
cheaper money defeats its objectives. 

Only by the exercise of self-discipline can 
we maintain correct monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy. That discipline is to balance our Fed- 
eral budget and our international payments 
over the life of the business cycle. 


The Passing of Roy Wilkinson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 
IN THE 90 3 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was greatly saddened when I 
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learned of the passing of Roy Wilkin- 
son who for 22 years had been the faith- 
ful employee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. Roy 
was a friend of my father who served on 
Interstate before I did and he was held 
in high regard by him as well. 

I wish to extend my sympathies to his 
family who I know will miss him greatly. 
Roy Wilkinson was a friend of all the 
members of our committee and I know 
they join me in paying tribute to him. 


Banking and Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr, HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
with an enthusiasm I am sure was shared 
by a substantial number of the Members 
of Congress the two excellent presenta- 
tions of our eminent colleagues, Mr. PAT- 
MAN and Mr. Curtis, on the important 
subject of interest rates in Sunday’s Post. 
The appearance of the opposite points of 
view on interest rates set forth by these 
gentlemen highlights the rising com- 
munity of concern in economic matters 
of our day. It is well that we cultivate 
that concern abroad in our land. More 
and more it must be evident that the 
judgments and decisions we make as in- 
dividuals, as bankers, as administrators, 
and as legislators are really the motivat- 
ing force of change and direction for our 
economy. These judgments and deci- 
sions will be only as good as the facts 
behind them. 

It is our observation that there is much 
to be learned about the economic facts of 
our times and those who are equipped to 
present valid and valuable information 
and material should be given a broad 
market and an honest assessment. We 
need not be, and probably will not be, in 
full accord and agreement on what con- 
stitutes the facts. But let us seriously 
set about evaluating the best offerings 
and judge these on their merit. It isnot 
of importance who is right. It is of 
paramount importance to determine 
what is right. 


It is refreshing, Mr. Speaker, to find in 
the conservative Banking and Finance 
publication of the Burroughs Co., a fea- 
tured article on the general field of bank- 
ing and the specific subject of interest 
rates. It is entitled “Parman Versus Or- 
ganized Banking.” Because of the cur- 
rent concern in this subject matter, I be- 
lieve this article of several months ago 
will bring thoughtful contribution to a 
controversial subject, 

I understand from Chairman PATMAN 
that there has been a great and recent 
increase in the number on his steering 
committee on interest rates. The work 
that these men have been doing, in sup- 
port of Chairman Parman to hold basic 
interest rates down on long-term Gov- 
ernment securities, is not generally ap- 
preciated by the public. 
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There is an organized effort to up in- 
terest rates on long-term governments, 
which would mean a greater levy on the 
American people's pocketbooks, on all 
types of loans, personal and business— 
for house and farm, for automobile, and 
other matters that require credit. 

The article by Mr. Ephraim Kahn also 
discusses a pair of phenomena—the fact 
that publications such as A Primer on 
Money“ authored by Chairman Parman, 
has become a bestseller at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and the incredible 
success of his speech, “The ABC's of 
America’s Money System," which is being 
read and discussed in the 50 States. The 
article notes that “some 300,000 copies 
have been printed and distributed, and 
there is no sign that the presses are ex- 
hausted.” I have learned that the figure 
quoted by Mr. Kahn is too modest—ac- 
tually, counting publications that have 
run the speech in full, there have been 
over a million reprints. 

As a member of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, we are working 
diligently to bring about banking prac- 
tices that will benefit not alone the 
American, but the banker's public as 
well, if they only knew it. I am happy 
to place in the Record Mr. Kahn's 
article. 

From the Burroughs Clearing House, 
January 1965] 

PATMAN VERSUS ORGANIZED BANKING 

Readers interested in monetary policy have 
in recent months been afforded new oppor- 
tunities to enlarge their knowledge. Some 
may find their thirst for information as- 
suaged by the August 1964 speech by House 
Banking Committee Chairman WRIGHT PAT- 
man, of Texas. Called “The ABC's of Amer- 
ica’s Money System,” some 300,000 copies 
have been printed and distributed, and there 
is no sign that the presses are exhausted. 
Those who wish to pursue Mr. Parman's in- 
terest and controversial views at greater 
length can go to his “Primer on Money,” a 
144-page document (available from the com- 
mittee) with a foreword by Prof. Seymour 
E. Harris entitled “The Patman Crusade.” 
Students whose inteligctual curiosity impels 
them to seek a divergent view can find it 
in the American Banker's Association respect- 
ful “Comments” on Representative PaTMan’s 
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The ABA's “Comments,” which are essen- 
tially intended to rebut Representative Par- 
MAN, actually are believed to have pleased 
him. As he sees the “Comments,” they afford 
additional opportunities for readers who do 
not have direct access to his talk to get ac- 
quainted with the thrust of his arguments. 

Clearly, there are honest differences of 
opinion between Representative Parman and 
the ABA. One might go so far as to say that 
each thinks the other is wrong. There is 
nothing new about this, and it would be 
neither possible nor appropriate to attempt 
to resolve this disagreement between well- 
informed and thoughtful men here. 

The basic material summarizing the issues 
and the viewpoints is readily ayailable. Fi- 
nancial professionals owe it. to themselves 
and to their industry to be well informed. 
Indications are that controversy about the 
proper role, functions, and organization of 
the Federal Reserve and the Nation's other 
financial institutions is not going to die 
down. On the contrary, it is almost certain 
to increase. 

Banks and other financial institutions 
have important strategic and tactical roles to 
play in the national economy. They must do 
thelr parts—and seek to achieve their long- 
and short-term goals—under the strictures 
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of regulation, both Federal and State. In 
& government of laws, men remain key- 
stones, for they not only write the law but 
apply it, enforce it, and interpret it. The 
diligent advocate best serves his cause when 
he is aware of the beliefs, actions, and likely 
reactions of these men. This in no way im- 
plies that a policy of obsequiousness toward 
a lawmaker or regulator is either desirable or 
effective. But neither is an approach of 
rashness or bravado, or one that is based on 
dealing in personalities. 

Many clues to conventional wisdom are to 
be found in proverb, adage, and aphorism. 
These signs are so diverse and contradictory 
as to necessarily leave the reasonable man in 
a quandary. “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” for example, is met head-on by “the 
best defense is a good offense.” Both of 
these courses are presumably avoided by 
those who believe that “one must cut one's 
coat to fit one’s cloth” (a middle ground 
that may represent intelligent compromise 
rather than simple expediency) as much as 
by those who “walk softly but carry a big 
stick.” 

Dealing with Congress and the regulatory 
agencies is generally taken to be a game for 
the wary, something akin to diplomacy. 
Tempers may be quick to flare, off-the-cuff 
remarks may be taken as serious challenges 
and may have unforeseen consequences. In 
the and financial fields, Representa- 
tive Parman—whose 36 years in Congress 
have accustomed, but not inured, him to 
attack—has never been known to shrink 
from replying. He has consistently taken 
the position that his views are based on 
fact, and he has never been reluctant to en- 
gage in discussions concerning differing in- 
terpretations of fact, or the yalidity of the 
alleged facts themselves. 

He is a well-organized man and a prodig- 
ious worker, with infinite devotion to the 
things he believes to be right. His planning 
is generally long-term, and he prefers to have 
his conclusions stand or fall on the sound- 
ness of the arguments that underlie them. 
But it is certain that though he seeks dras- 
tic changes in the organization and policies 
of the Nation's financial institutions, he does 
not in any way think of himself as an enemy 
of the banking system. If he were, it would 
be well-nigh hopeless to expect any con- 
structive banking legislation in the fore- 
seeable future, 

As the man who controls the flow of legis- 
lation through the House Banking Commit- 
tee he has at times shown sympathy, and 
customarily an open mind, to legislation 
sought by banks and other financial insti- 
tutions. However, he would be less than 
human if he chose to act affirmatively on 
legislation actively supported by someone 
who had issued a challenge to him on per- 
sonal grounds, particularly if this legisla- 
tion is by other segments of the 
financial community. 

Congress has traditionally taken the view 
that there are few matters of such urgency 
as to require immediate action. Proposed 
laws which might facilitate the operations 
of one group—or which stymie the ambi- 
tions of another—generally can be postponed. 
And simple advocacy by the wrong person 
can be ample justification for this. 

It must be recognized that Representative 
PatmMan’s plans for reform of the Federal 
Reserve System are necessarily long term. 
He believes that he has much work to do 
before his proposed reforms can successfully 
be presented to the House. The Senate (and 
first its Banking Committee) will present 
further high hurdles. More immediately, 
the financial issues to come before Congress 
soon will include the revenue bond bill, the 
secondary mortgage market proposal, the 
increase in deposit insurance, expanding the 
lending authority of savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and perhaps a broadening of the 
affinity concept for credit unions. These are 
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important measures. Their fates will in- 
fluence the strategy and tactics of all finan- 
cial institutions, and they are not linked 
to the long-term question of FRS reorga- 
nization. 

Representative Parman believes that the 
changes he seeks in the Federal Reserve are 
of great importance. His pattern of ac- 
tivity hes been to kindle controversy so as to 
build support for his views both in Congress 
and among the people. The broad dissemin- 
ation of his ABC“ speech has had its ex- 
pected desult: Congressmen who are not on 
the Banking Committee and whose interest 
in financial matters is slight are getting let- 
ters from their constituents asking questions 
and demanding action along the Lines pro- 
posed by Mr, PATMAN. 

It is understood that this activity will be 
spurred by the organization of a group of 
business, labor, finance, farm cooperative, 
and consumer leaders who will call for a 
thorough review of the Nation's monetary 
and fiscal policies, Its composition will be 
diversified and it will have a balanced grass- 
roots aspect. The political impact of such 
an organization cannot be underestimated— 
Particularly when it will be able to work in 
conjunction with an existing group of 44 
Congressman who are already committed to 
at least one phase of Representative Par- 
MAN’s program: holding the interest rate on 
long-term Government, securities to no more 
than 4.25 percent. It is understood that this 
congressional steering committee Is to be 
enlarged in the new Congress. 

This group of Congressmen can represent 
a “swing bloc“ —the crucial votes that ac- 
tually determine whether the House will go 
for or against a measure. Its members can, 
if they wish, try to influence the votes of un- 
committed Congressmen—if need be on a 
“you vote for my bill and I'll vote for yours” 
basis. In a Congress as unevenly divided as 
this one, where a change in the balance of 
power may take place because there are now 
fewer members of the conservative Democrat- 
Republican coalition, it is quite possible for 
50-odd determined Members to make or break 
abill. In the circumstances, there appear to 
be compelling reasons why discretion should, 
indeed, be the better part of valor. 


Create New Jobs With Tax Relief for 
Businesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Government is making a determined 
effort to do something about the unem- 
ployment rate in the United States. Cur- 
rently, the unemployment rate hovers 
around the 5 percent mark of the labor 
force which now numbers 70 million 
American workers. Through various 
Government-directed methods we have 
created many jobs in the last year or so 
through adoption of the tax reduction 
program, a continuation of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, 
and an increased emphasis on college and 
vocational education programs. The ad- 
ministration has proposed other pro- 
grams in hopes that they will cut further 
into the unemployment rate, and I speak 
specifically about the Economic Oppor- 
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tunity Act and Federal aid to elementary 
and secondary education. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced legis- 
lation in the 89th Congress which I be- 
lieve will help fill the gap in the unem- 
ployment ranks of our country. The idea 
of my bill, H.R. 271, which I also intro- 
duced in the 88th Congress, came to me 
from a distinguished Jacksonville, Fla., 
citizen, Reid W. Digges. Mr. Digges pro- 
posed that an employer be given tax relief 
for every job he creates, and this sug- 
gestion has been incorporated into my bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

The legislation would provide deduc- 
tions for persons engaged in trade or 
business who provide new jobs for the 
skilled and for all persons who provide 
new jobs for domestics and the unskilled. 
Training and educating the unemployed 
do not create jobs, but businesses can, 
and I believe that H.R. 271 is an impor- 
tant private enterprise challenge and the 
Congress can help solve unemployment 
through this vehicle by passing this 
legislation. 


Salary Increase for Armed Services 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor the text of a letter 
and resolution adopted by the Eastern 
Connecticut Council of the Navy League 
of the United States calling for an in- 
crease in salaries in all branches of the 
armed services. I heartily endorse this 
request. 

I want to call particular attention to 
the following statement in the letter by 
Edward C. Ball, secretary of the Eastern 
Connecticut Council of the Navy League, 
where he states: “Far too many young 
officers and enlisted men of our personal 
acquaintance are leaving the service, that 
is, the submarine service, after complet- 
ing an expensive training program, be- 
cause their future in the service is so far 
from being economically acceptable.” 

This is a matter which deserves early 
and serious consideration. I do hope 
that Congress will soon adopt the neces- 
sary legislation to provide an adequate 
increase in salaries for our military 
personnel. The letter and resolution re- 
ferred to above are as follows: 

Navy LEAGUE or THE UNTIED STATES, 
EASTERN Connecticut COUNCIL, 
March 12, 1965. 


Hon. WILLIAM L. Sr. ONGE, 
The House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. ST: ONGE: At a membership meet- 
ing of the Eastern Connecticut Council, 
Navy League of the United States, on March 
9, 1965, the attached resolution was unani- 
mously approved. This resolution is the 
consensus of the more than 300 members 
of our council. 

We, in this area, are extremely conscious 
of the difficulties being experienced by the 
Navy in manning submarines with capable 
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and dedicated personnel. Far too many 
young officers and enlisted men of our per- 
sonal acquaintance are leaving the service, 
after completing an expensive training pro- 
gram, because their future in the service 
is so far from being economically acceptable. 

The Eastern Connecticut Council urges 
you to actively and enthusiastically promote 
and support the legislation necessary to cor- 
rect the present unrealistic salary levels of 
service personnel in all branches. 

Respectfully, 
Evwarp C. BALL, Secretary. 
EASTERN CONNECTICUT CoUNCIL Navy LEAGUE 
or THE UNTTED STATES— RESOLUTION 


We, the members of the Navy League 
of Eastern Connecticut, wish to go on record 
as protesting the substandard salaries now 
prevailing through all levels of all branches 
of the armed services of the United States. 
We believe that they represent inadequate 
recompense to our servicemen for competent, 
loyal, and often heroic service. Further- 
more, we believe that these salary levels 
represent shortsighted, uneconomic admin- 
istration, inasmuch as they result in a high 
turnover rate among expensively trained 
personnel, In our opinion, simple gratitude 
to our servicemen and economic administra- 
tion of the Armed Forces dictate a substan- 
tial increase in the present salary scales. 

We therefore endorse the efforts currently 
underway in the Congress to make signifi- 
cant increases in these salaries, and we re- 
quest the support of all Senators and Con- 
gressmen from Connecticut in achieving this 
goal. 


Education Yesterday in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, Speaker, last 
fall former State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation W. F. Bond addressed the Mis- 
sissippi Association of School Adminis- 
trators on the subject, “Education Yes- 
terday in Mississippi.” 

Dr. Bond has devoted a lifetime to 
helping his fellow citizens, At 88 years 
of age, he still takes an active interest 
in public affairs, and is widely recognized 
as one of our most productive citizens. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Dr. Bond's address. It follows: 
“EDUCATION YESTERDAY IN MUISSISSIPPI"—AD- 

DRESS BY Dr. W. F. BOND, State SuPERIN- 

TENBENT OF EDUCATION, 1916-36, TO THE 

MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION oF SCHOOL ADMIN- 

ISTRATORS, JACKSON, M158., OCTOBER 20, 1964 

Our State public school system, estab- 
lished 53 years after the State was admitted 
to the Union in 1817, was 6 years old when 
I was born 88 years ago. A fellow by the 
name of Cordoza (who was impeached) was 
then State superintendent of education, the 
second of 15 men who have had the honor 
of holding that responsible position to date. 

The first, H. R. Rease (1869-73), left a 
complete report showing at that time (1871) 
there were 3,450 public schools, 100 graded 
schools, a few Peabody schools, and 80 high 
schools, with a combined enrollment of 117,- 
000 pupils; and 460 private schools with an 
enrollment of 7,050. There was an average 
school term of 5 months and 10 days. He 
deplored dishonesty in handling 16th section 
school funds, including that part of the fund 
belonging to the 22 Chickasaw counties. 
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Cordoza left no official records. The next 
two, Gathright and Bardwell, left meager re- 
ports, but the next, J. A. Smith (1878-85), 
did better. He closes one of his reports 
made 86 years ago with this statement: 
“Public education in the State is in a health- 
ier condition than ever before, and the com- 
plicated machinery of the State department 
of education is working smoothly. The 
only trouble is, improper handling of school 
funds, poor county supervision, Inefficient 
teachers, and a short school term of 4 
months.“ 

It was during Smith's term of office 81 
years ago, that I first became connected with 
the school system of the State by enrolling in 
a one-teacher school for a 2 months’ summer 
term. I didn’t like anything about the 
school, especially the teacher. To get to this 
school I was carried on horseback, riding be- 
hind, 10 miles through the piney woods from 
my foster home in South Mississippi to stay 
at the home of one of our nearest neighbors, 
so that I would have to walk only 3 miles 
to school, 

The first good picture we get of our edu- 
cational system in those early years is found 
in State Superintendent J. R. Preston's 
(1885-95) report of 1888. There were then, 
according to Preston, several hundred small 
rural schools, 34 graded schools in separate 
school districts, 150 high schools, 90 acad- 
emies, and 6 State-supported colleges: Uni- 
versity of Mississippi (1848), A. & M. College 
(1878), I. & O. (1884), Alcorn A, & M. Col- 
lege, Holly Springs, and Tougaloo, with a 
combined enrollment of approximately 1,500 
students. 

As time passed, Holly Springs and Tou- 
galoo Colleges were dropped from the State- 
supported list and Mississippi Normal College 
(1912), Delta State College (1925), Jackson 
State College (1940), and Mississippi Valley 
State College (1950) were added. The en- 
rollment of these schools at the present time 
is 22,500. 

Governors Paul Johnson, Sr. and Tom 
Bailey, and their respective legislatures ren- 
dered a great service to higher education in 
Mississippi when they helped to put an 
amendment in the Constitution taking con- 
trol of the colleges out of the Governor's of- 
fice and putting them in charge of a non- 
political board of 12 members named by the 
Governor for 12-year terms, no one Governor 
to name over 4 members. 

There are some who would like to take this 
amendment out of the Constitution, but I 
do not believe the people will ever vote to put 
control of the colleges again in the Gover- 
nor's office. Mississippi College, Blue Moun- 
tain College, and Millsaps College because 
of their long period of fruitful service have 
made a great contribution to our educational 
welfare. The same may be said of other non- 
public schools and colleges. 

During Governor Noels administration 
(1908-12), while J. N. Powers was State Su- 
perintendent and W. H. Smith, Rural School 
Supervisor laws were enacted authorizing (1) 
establis=ment of a Normal College for the 
training of teachers for the rural schools, 
(2) creation of a statewide system of county 
agricultural high schools supported jointly 
by the State and respective counties, and (3) 
combining small schools into larger units 
called consolidated schools, with authority to 
pay for transportation of students out of 
public funds. 

These laws were to have a far-reaching ef- 
fect on our educational progress. In my 
opinion, Governor Noel was never given credit 
due for his good administration. 

The Normal College was located at Hatties- 
burg and is now the University of Southern 
Mississippi. 

When I became State superintendent of 
education by appointement of Governor 
Bilbo, September 1916, the consolidated 
school movement and the AHS program were 
just getting started. There was another 
problem demanding solution—a satisfactory 
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way to distribute State public school funds. 
To meet this problem we realized we would 

Have to organize our potential forces for edu- 
cation, and have more administrative help 
in the State Department of Education. 

Since a majority of the county superin- 
tendents had never been present at their 
State meeting held every other year, we 
started our organizational effort by holding 
district meetings before we called a statewide 
meeting at Jackson. The district meetings 
were most successful. 

About this time a friend of the better 
school movement, J. T. Thomas, a banker of 
Grenada, gave $2,000 a year for several years 
to pay expenses of county superintendents 
to their annual meeting, held in or out of 
the State. 

Next was the organization of trustees of 
the schools of the respective counties. These 
meetings, held generally at the county site, 
were not always harmonious. After the new 
compulsory school law was explained to the 
trustees of Lafayette County in Oxford, one 
said he would move out of the county rather 
than be governed by such a law. When told 
the law was for the State, he said he hated 
to do it, but would move out-of the State. 
When informed thta Mississippi was the 
last State to have such a law, with con- 
siderable emotion, he said he would go to 
hell before he would put up with it. 

With forces organized and an increased 
number of supervisors in our State office, we 
were ready to make real We made 
surveys of most of the county school sys- 
tems, beginning in Yazoo County where Pete 
Clark was county superintendent, so that 
we would have a guide as we moved along 
with our better school program. 

We also made a survey of the school system 
of Vicksburg, and submitted at invitation 
of the trustees, names of six men who might 
be interested in succeeding Superintendent 
J. P. Carr, who was retiring after many years 
of faithful service. H. V. Cooper was elected 
and stayed there 30 years. 

There were two periods of school consolida- 
tion, the voluntary or optional plan begin- 
ning with the passage of the law in 1910, 
and the minimum school program in 1953 
when consolidation was made compulsory 
by law, 

The agriculture high school, with its 20 


acres of land and boarding facilities for at_ 


least 40 students, proved to be a key institu- 
tion in educational progress. It gave stu- 
dents a chance to get a high school educa- 
tion at cost, with emphasis on agriculture 
and homemaking, with an opportunity to 
pay part or all of their expenses by working 
on the school farm and in the dormitories; 
it encouraged the consolidated school idea; 
and it made possible the establishing of our 
fine system of public junior colleges. 

The makers of the constitution of 1890 
thought they had solyed the public school 
financial problem by providing a common 
school fund made up of a $2 poll tax, to be 
paid by voters otherwise eligible to vote, to 
be retained in the respective counties and 
separate school district where it was paid, 
and a State appropriation to be disbursed 
on an educable per capita basis to the coun- 
ties and separate districts. It was soon ap- 
parent that this was not a satisfactory way 
to disburse a State school fund for it created 
a surplus of school money in some counties 
and deficits in others. 

When the State was admitted to the Union 
in 1817, it retained the 16th section in every 
township for support of free schools in that 
particular township. But through the years 
income from these 661,000 acres of school 
lands, on account of ignorance, negligence, 
mismanagement, and downright dishonesty, 
has been disappointing. Total annual in- 
come now, including $62,000 Interest paid by 
the State of the Chickasaw School fund, is 
less than $2 million, 
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For 30 years after the 1890 Constitutional 
Convention all attempts to change the 
method for distributing a State school fund 
met with failure. The breakthrough came 
October 23, 1922, 6 years after I came into 
office, by a 4-to-2 decision of the Supreme 
Court that the legislature had authority un- 

-der the Constitution of 1890 to appropriate 
a State equalization school fund to be dis- 
bursed by the State board of education. Had 
it not been for three lawyers, Fred Lotter- 
hos, Sr., Judge J. Morgan Stephens, and 
Francis Harmon, who volunteered to take 
the matter to court as a friendly suit, we 
might have failed again. We first took the 
matter to the people for a vote on the ques- 
tion and won, but the court ruled the method 
was illegal. It was then the lawyers came 
to our rescue. 

As one looks back over the active years of 
his life he can see where he made some fail- 
ures and mistakes, but he can also see some 
things he helped to do of which he is proud. 
During the years I tried to direct the public 
school program of Mississippi, I did a lot of 
traveling and speechmaking. 

A preacher in his pulpit, a lawyer before a 
jury, a candidate for office before the voters, 
and other speakers, have one objective in 
mind—to influence those to whom he is 
speaking. For 20 years as State superintend- 
ent of education, I traveled over Mississippi 
speaking for better schools for all children, 
sometimes to hostile audiences. 

In making a plea for consolidation, I had 
a dual problern—to get people to give up the 
little schools that had been good enough for 
them and their fathers, and to put a tax on 
their property to support better schools. 

I found the following statement most effec- 
tive: “At the supper table tonight, when 
you look at your children, I want you to 
know that you are looking at children in 
whose veins there flows as good blood as has 
ever coursed the veins of any child ever born 
in the world since the beginning of time; 
and they are your children. They believe 
now you are the finest daddies in the world, 
which is as it should be. But some day, if 
they live, they are going to have the minds 
of men and women, and will know whether 
or not you, because of the love of a few cold 
dollars, or other reasons, failed to give them 
the chance to get the preparation they would 
need to get on in the world in which they 
would have to live after you are dead and 
gone.” 

Probably the one thing I helped do, to 
which I “point with pride” was building of 
a State department of education. 


For the last few years every speech I have 
made I thought might well be my last. I 
can't think of a more suitable occasion to 
make my last speech than now. I have had 
on my heart something I wanted to say some- 
time to somebody before I passed out of the 
picture. I believe you are that “somebody.” 

Formerly, when I looked at a little girl, 
innocent, lovely, beautiful, the finest of all 
creations, I rejoiced in the thought that as 
she grew up she would bring great joy to her 
parents and friends and become a lovable, in- 
fluential young woman who would help make 
the world a safer and better place in which 
to live. 

Now when I see a little girl I feel sorry 
for her when I think of what a ruthless 
society is likely to do to her in her maturing 
years. I know that a majority of our young 
people are fine and wholesome, but this ma- 
jority is decreasing every year. FBI reports 
show that crime among has in- 
creased four times as fast as with adults in 
the past 2 years. We are losing our young 
people to such evils as strong drink, stealing, 
gambling, promiscuity, vandalism, narcotics, 
including cigarette smoking. 

Every day our children see pictures show- 
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ing how beautiful the landscape is when you 
are smoking a cigarette. I would like to 
write on that picture; “Tomorrow this will 
be lung-cancer country and that husky fel- 
low smoking the cigarette will likely be in 
his grave from a heart attack, or ill with 
lung cancer.” 

It is said that one girl out of every five is 
pregnant when she gets married, that the 
number of girls finishing high school and 
college with a clean record is decreasing rela- 
tively every year. Children are marrying too 
young, the divorce rate is rising rapidly and 
the number of illegitimate children is on the 
increase, This situation is true, not only in 
Mississippi! and the rest of the Nation, but 
all over the world. Young people are losing 
respect for law and order and violating all 
codes supposed to govern moral conduct. 

The time has come to bring this in the 
open so that the public may see and know 
what is happening to our children, I can’t 
say that young people are to blame for this 
unwholesome situation, for they are crea- 
tures of our society, and they therefore need 
help more than criticism. The question, 
then, is where is this help to come from? 

The home, church, and school are largely 
responsible for the kind of society we have. 
If any help is to be given, it will have to 
come from one or all three of these institu- 
tions. 

For several years in lower- and middle-in- 
come homes, both parents have had to work 
to have sufficient income for the family. 
Not many children have responsibilities 
when not in school, and family meals to- 
gether are largely a thing of the past. This 
leaves children to look after themselves. 

Too many well-to-do parents turn their 
children over to babysitters and servants and 
indulge in pleasures of their own, Many 
well-meaning parents do not know how to 
bring up their children. They need help, 
so I don't see much help from the home. 
This is unfortunate, for a child should get 
fundamentals of a good life, such as respect 
for authority, honesty, unselfishness, etc. in 
his earlier years. 

The church, our greatest possible force for 
good, becoming fixed in its pattern of ac- 
tivities and service years ago, is not as ef- 
fective, with few exceptions, in its work and 
has less influence on people than at any time 
in the past, In my opinion, and will con- 
tinue to lose influence unless it adjusts to 
meet the needs of the times. This likely 
will have to begin in seminaries where min- 
isters are trained. I love the church. Iam 
sure we have as good churches in Mississippi 
as you will find anywhere, but it seems the 
church has not given effective help in solu- 
tion of our problems. Every institution 
should be its own fairest and most intelli- 
gent critic, and should remember that our 
best friend is one who tells us what he actu- 
ally thinks and not what he thinks we would 
like to hear. 8 

The home is giving far less help to chil- 
dren than formerly, and the church has not 
kept pace. The school is now the most effec- 
tive force on the lives of children, but it 
must do a great deal more to meet the needs 
of this complicated age. Fortunately, the 
school is in position to give that extra help 
children need to survive in a society that 
sorely besets them. 

If my diagnosis is correct, you, your re- 
spective staffs, and faculties are the ones to 
initiate and carry out measures that will stop 
the inroads of evil into the lives of our stu- 
dents. Before this can be done, however, 
many will have to get a new concept of 
what schools and colleges are supposed to do. 
Many seem to believe that when the stu- 
dent has mastered the course of study so 
that he can be given a passing grade the 
school has fulfilled its obligation. In my 
opinion this is far from correct. The main 
purpose of the school is to train students 
for citizenship of the highest order. Schol- 
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arship Is necessary and good only as far as 
it goes. Solomon said, “Knowledge is 
power.” To give young people power with- 
out training them how to use that power is 
like placing a loaded shotgun in the hands 
of a child. Thus a school or college training 
only the head and not the heart, may be 
doing more harm than good to the commun- 
ity and State. 

The question then is, What are the char- 
acteristics of a good citizen? A good citizen 
is honest, unselfish, well informed, indus- 
trious, respects authority, appreciative, pa- 
triotic, clean in his life, loves people and has 
faith in God. The school should be so 
operated that a student's every contact with 
it would help to train and encourage him to 
be a good citizen. 

A student should be so taught that he will 
want to be the captain of his own soul, 
rather than a slave to the evils of our times. 

I believe the school that accepts this idea 
as its real responsibility and will bring into 
the open the evils that are hurting many of 

-our children will soon have wholehearted 
support of its students and their parents. 
This united effort can drive evil things out of 
our schools, even as Christ drove money- 
changers out of the temple. 

In conclusion, I want to pay tribute to that 
departed host of dedicated educators who, 
during the last 100 years, served as leaders of 
our great State to provide educational ad- 
vantages for our children that would enable 
them to take their places as good citizens, not 
only in their native State, but in the Nation, 
and throughout the world. They fought the 
good fight and kept the faith. I call the 
names of a few who are truly representative 
of that group: 

Chancellor Alfred Hume, connected with 
University of Mississippi, 58 years; J. R. Pres- 
ton, State superintendent of education, 10 
years (1885-1895) ; E. E. Bass, superintendent, 
Greenville Schools, 49 years; H. B. Heidelberg, 
superintendent, Clarksdale Schools, 50 years; 
Jno. Rundle, superintendent, Grenada 
Schools, 26 years; J. W. Provine, connected 
with Mississippi College, 37 years, 26 as presi- 
dent; Ed Brown, founder and head of Missis- 
sippi Heights Academy, nearly 40 years; 
Superintendent L. S. Rogers, Leflore County 
Schools, 36 years without opposition; W. H. 
Braden, superintendent, Natchez Schools, 
nearly 30 years; M. P, Bush, A.H.S., superin- 
tendent and junior college president, 27 
years, 

Thank you for your most cordial and 
generous reception. 

May Father Time and the Fates be as good 
to you as they have been to me. 


The Supreme Court Needs No Defense 


SPEECH 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 5374) relating 
to the salaries of the Chief Justice of the 
United States and of the Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that it is incumbent upon me to address 
myself to the disturbing remarks relating 
to the U.S. Supreme Court made on the 
floor of the House today. It has become 
all too commonplace to scoff at the High 
Court and at its distinguished and dedi- 
cated members in certain places but I did 
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not expect to hear what I heard on the 
floor today. 

The House Judiciary Committee, of 
which I am proud to be a member, re- 
ported H.R. 5347, authorizing a salary 
increase of $3,000 per annum for the 
Justices of the Supreme Court. The bill 
was defeated by a vote of 203 to 177. I 
of course, respect the right of each of 
my colleagues to vote in accordance with 
his best judgment and as his conscience 
dictates. The outcome of the vote, 
though personally disappointing be- 
cause of the injustice of last year’s action, 
does not disturb me. What is disturbing 
was the tone of the debate—a tone not 
in keeping with the prestige of the House 
and the respect due the High Tribunal. 

Ido not quarrel with those whose argu- 
ment during debate was addressed to the 
questions of economics or comparative 
salaries, But as a member of the bar, 
I am shocked at the lack of respect for 
the Court as an institution of our con- 
stitutional democracy. 

When we entered upon our duties as 
Members of the House, an oath was ad- 
ministered—and we solemnly swore to 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The Constitution provides for three 
distinct branches of government and de- 
fines the powers of each branch—the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial, 
Like a three legged stool they support 
the structure of our democracy. We all 
know what happens if we remove one 
leg of a three legged stool. So it is with 
our Government, Each branch must re- 
spect the rights and powers of the other 
two, without which, the structure of our 
democracy is weakened. It is all well 
and good to disagree—but, why can we 
not agree—to disagree—agreeably. 

The Supreme Court has a responsi- 
bility to judge questions of Constitutional 
law without regard to political or other 
pressures. For this very reason, the 
members of the Court are appointed for 
life so as to insure their independence. 

Much of the criticism leveled against 


the Court during the past few years has 


been the result of a lack of understanding 
of its decisions. 

The statements on the House floor, 
which implied that those Members who 
are attorneys had a special interest in 
the passage of H.R. 5347, were unfair 
and such statements were made without 
justification. Those who spoke irrever- 
ently of their colleagues, perhaps do not 
know that most lawyers never have 
the privilege of litigating or have pro- 
ceedings before the Supreme Court. I 
have beén a practicing attorney for 35 
years and except for the occasion on 
which I was admitted to practice before 
that High Tribunal, I never had and do 
not now have any business before the 
Court. 

As a new Member I prepared myself 
for the discharge of my duties and re- 
sponsibilities by reading the Rules of the 
House and Cannon's Procedure, includ- 
ing the rules relating to relevency in de- 
bate. Today the Rules were honored 
in the breach. Speaker Henderson on 
February 1, 1900, said: 

Precedents should be followed where 
possible. 
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I suggest to my colleagues not to look 
to this debate for precedents, on how 
to conduct ourselves toward the other 
two branches of the Government, and 
toward our fellow Members of the 
House. 

Those on the outside who oversimplify 
and pervert the decisions of the Court 
do so for a purpose—a purpose which is 
not in the best interests of our society. 
Those who cry out against the Court as 
being soft on communism” or “For tak- 
ing God out of the schools” or for pro- 
tecting civil and human rights, have in 
most cases failed to read the decisions or 
tried to understand their full signifi- 
cance. 

I urge my colleagues to serve our de- 
mocracy by suggesting to their constitu- 
ents that a visit to the Supreme Court 
when in session will be both beneficial 
and a rewarding experience. Many at- 
torneys across the country may be inter- 
ested in and should be informed of the 
procedures for admission to the Supreme 
Court. By so doing Members of Con- 
gress will be rendering a great service to 
the people who want to learn more and 
more about our democracy. 

I congratulate and commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, the gentleman from New 
York, for his untiring efforts in behalf of 
justice. I regret that the majority of 
the House did not vote favorably on H.R. 
5347 but to him I say, may the Almighty 
bless you with many years of good health 
so that you may carry on with your mis- 
sion, that of the strengthening of our 
democracy. 


Right To Vote for Puerto Ricans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress is in the midst of one of the most 
important deliberations in its history— 
the hearings on the voting rights bill. 
Congress must not forget the plight of 
our Puerto Rican citizens. In New York 
State many Spanish-speaking citizens 
have been denied the right to vote be- 
cause of the English language literacy 
test. Ever since I have been in Congress, 
I have introduced legislation to abolish 
the literacy test. On March 17, 1965, 
El Diario-La Prensa published an edi- 
torial by its publisher, O. Roy Chalk, 
concerning the right to vote for Puerto 
Ricans. I strongly urge my colleagues 
to read the following editorial: 

BARRIERS TO THE RiGHT To Vore 
(By O. Roy Chalk) 

“Wednesday (today),“ the President said 
Monday night to the Congress, “I will send 
to Congress a law designed to eliminate il- 
legal barriers to the right to vote.” Even 
though the President specifically mentioned 
the Negroes, both in his speech and mes- 
sage to Congress, he implied that his words 
were directed to all citizens or groups of 
citizens who are impeded by barriers from 
the right to vote, barriers such as the color 
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of skin, religion, or the language spoken 
by any citizen. z 

In this respect Lyndon B. Johnson stated 
emphatically: “We cannot, we must not, 
refuse to protect the right of every Ameri- 
can to vote in every election that he may 
desire to participate in.“ The literacy test 
in English is a barrier which obstructs all 
those citizens by birth, such as the Puerto 
Ricans, from voting “in any election in 
which they wish to participate.” That bar- 
rier is not Imposed by the Constitution of 
the United States. If this were so, it would 
be common to the 50 States of the Union. 
Yet it is a requirement of less than half 
of the States. 

President Johnson gave no room for doubt 
in his message as to which were the inalien- 
able rights granted by our Constitution. 
“This was the first nation,” the President 
said, “in the history of the world to be 
founded with a purpose. The great phrases 
of that purpose still sound in every Ameri- 
can heart, North and South: ‘All men are 
created equal’; ‘government by consent of 
the governed’; ‘give me liberty or give me 
death,“ 

Every practice or requirement which tries 
to destroy those goals must fail of its own 
accord, In the words of the President, 
“There is no constitutional issue here. The 
command of the Constitution is plain. There 
is no moral issue. It is wrong—deadly 
wrong—to deny any of your fellow Ameri- 
cans the right to vote in this country. 
There is no issue of States rights or na- 
tional rights. There is only the struggle 
for human rights.” 

The enactment of the Federal law proposed 
by President Johnson will make it difficult 
for certain sectors of New York State to sus- 
tain or defend the position that this question 
is solely a matter of State legislation. On 
the other hand, to maintain that the neces- 
Sary readjustment of State laws to Federal 
laws which would result from the bill pre- 
sented by the President today would be a 
constitutional reform represents an anach- 
ronistic and dangerous trend. 

“This time,” Johnson warned, “on this is- 
Sue, there must be no delay, or no hesitation, 
or no compromise with our purpose.” 

It is most urgent that all the citizens of 
this great country be truly equal, not only 
in theory but in practice; not only in the 
basic structure of the law but in its imple- 
mentation. One can have the right to vote. 
If one cannot exercise that right because of 
“barriers” then that right is meaningless. 

The most obvious “barriers” that exist and 
stand in the way of granting a true right to 
vote for American citizens of Puerto Rican 
birth is the elimination of the literacy test. 
Hı Diarlo-La Prensa and the community it 
represents have fought long and hard for 
Many years for this goal. Neither Negroes 
hor Puerto Ricans nor any other group of 
American citizens have the right to vote un- 
less all artificial “barriers” are removed on a 
practical and realistic basis. Puerto Ricans 
are citizens by birth regardless of the lan- 
guage they may speak. They should not be 
made “citizens of convenience” to suit the 
Purposes of political or other pressure groups. 


Straws in the Wind From Hanoi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent hearings of the House Foreign 
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Affairs Subcommittee on the Far East 
and Pacific, experts testified on the Sino- 
Soviet split and its implications for 
American policy in Vietnam. 

Among them were Dr. Donald Zagoria 
of Columbia University and Dr. Bernard 
Fall of Howard University. Their testi- 
mony provided many valuable facts and 
ideas for the subcommittee members. 

Among them was a hint of a relaxed 
stand by North Vietnam on establishing 
negotiations which Dr. Fall called to the 
attention of the subcommittee during his 
testimony. 

In an article for the Washington Post 
on Sunday, March 21, Dr. Zagoria 
pointed to this information as one of 
several significant “straws in the wind” 
in the Vietnam situation. Dr. Zagoria 
believes that this new stand by Hanoi 
may be the result of pressure from U.S. 
bombings. 

Because of the possible importance of 
this and other recent developments in 
Hanoi, I am inserting Dr. Zagoria’s arti- 
cle in the Recorp at this point, and urge 
the attention of my colleagues to it: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 21, 1965] 

HANOI! Max BE RELAXING TERMS FOR 
NEGOTIATIONS 
(By Donald H. Zagoria) 

There are two straws in the wind from 
Vietnam that could prove to be of consider- 
able political significance. 

First, the South Vietnamese Communists 
have launched a violent attack on a new 
Buddhist neutralist movement in Saigon 
which has called for the withdrawal both of 
American military advisers and Communist 
guerrillas from South Vietnam. 

Second, Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, North Viet- 
nam’s powerful Minister of Defense, appears 
to have provided the first sign that North 
Vietnam is relaxing its conditions for nego- 
tiating an end to the war in the south. 

The Buddhist group, the Movement for the 
Preservation of Peace and People’s Happiness 
is led by an infiuential American-educated 
monk, Thich Quang Lien, Lien's goal is 
clearly to create the conditions for a gen- 
uinely neutralist Vietnam. 

In statements made in Saigon earlier this 
month, he called for the dissolution of the 
Vientcong armed forces, the withdrawal to 
North vietnam of the Communists in the 
South Vietnamese Liberation Front, the 
elimination of Soviet and Chinese influence 
in North Vietnam and an end to the war in 
the south. 

VIETCONG ENRAGED 

This program has so enraged the Vietcong 
that, in a number of recent statements broad- 
cast over their clandestine radio station, they 
have attacked Lien for betraying the Nation 
and Buddhism, for being a “mouthpiece of 
the White House” and for building a “fake 
peace organization.” 

The intensity of the attacks on Lien and 
his followers seems to reflect Communist 
fear that a genuinely neutralist Buddhist 
movement, capable of rallying the South 
Vietnamese masses, could provide a political 
counterweight to the Vietcong and thus de- 
prive them of the final victory they seem to 
believe is close at hand. 

Therefore the Communists seek to nip this 
development in the bud by portraying Lien 
as an American puppet, 

Perhaps equally important, however, the 
Communist attack on Lien indicates clearly 
that there are Buddhist leaders who might, 
if given proper American support and under- 
standing, provide a popular nationalist alter- 
native tocommunism. The Buddhist leaders 
are by no means united behind Lien. 

t 
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HELD INCOMPATIBLE 


Some are against the formation of any 
political movement on the grounds that 
politics and Buddhism are incompatible. 
Some are sympathetic to the Communists. 
Others are politically naive. Nevertheless, 
Lien appears to have a substantial following 
among the monks. If he did not, the Com- 
munists would hardly direct so much of their 
fire against him. 

It is difficult to understand why the Amer- 
ican Government has not called attention to 
the Communist attack on the Buddhist neu- 
tralists. 

It would tend to support the American 
Government's position that the Communists 
do not want genuine neutralization; and it 
would undercut Communist claims to repre- 
sent the broad masses of the people in South 
Vietnam. 

General Giap's hint of a relaxed North 
Vietnamese stand on negotiations came in an 
interview given to a Japanese television dele- 
gation on March 10. 

Prof. Bernard Fall of Howard University, 
an authority on North Vietnam, called this 
hint to the attention of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives last week while giving testimony on 
the Chinese-Soviet conflict. 


KEY CONCESSION 


The key concession apparently made by 
Giap was an abandonment of earlier insist- 
ence that the Americans withdraw from 
South Vietnam before negotiations begin. 
While insisting that the United States must 
stop at once its bombing of North Vietnam 
and must end immediately the war in 
South Vietnam, Giap did not put a similar 
urgent requirement on the demand to with- 
draw U.S. troops and weapons. 

Such an omission is not likely to have been 
accidental. Moreover, in the same inter- 
view, Giap pointedly said that the American 
Government as well as the governments of 
all other countries participating in the 
1954 Geneva conference must implement the 
Geneva agreements. 

This, Fall pointed cut, could haye been 
intended as a signal to indicate that North 
Vietnam—which was one of the participating 
countries—would stop intervening in South 
Vietnam if the United States did so, too. It 
is such a signal that the American Govern- 
ment has insisted upon as a prerequisite 
for negotiation. 

The use of such esoteric signals is not with- 
out precedent in the Communist world. One 
could not, of course, be certain about North 
Vietnamese intent unless these apparent 
signals were explored through diplomatic _ 
channels. N 

Taken together, the Vietcong attack on 
the Buddhist neutralists and Giap’s hint of 
concession both point toward a more hope- 
ful outlook for negotiations, 

Giap’s apparent signal must certainly be 
read against the background of American 
air attacks on North Vietnam and the grow- 
ing Chinese-Soviet split. The North Viet- 
namese are extremely fearful of enlarged 
American attacks. 

The Vietcong-Buddhist confrontation 
means that in any future negotiations an im- 
portant political asset for the south could 
be the existence of an independent and anti- 
Communist Buddhist political force. 
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Whiskeytown Memorial Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during the congressional recess 
it was my privilege to assist in cere- 
Monies marking the location of President 
Kennedy's. last visit to California at 
Whiskeytown Dam, a part of the Central 
Valley project. It is located 10 miles west 
of Redding, Calif. 

Mr. James Kennedy Carr, the former 
Under Secretary of the Interior and a 
roe of Redding gave the principal ad- 

ess. 

One associate of the former President 
commented that it was high fidelity. I 
agree. I ask unanimous consent to place 
this address in the Recorp to record this 
important occasion and to make avall- 
able Mr. Carr’s remarks to the Mem- 
bers of Congress as well as the many 
Others who cherish the memory of John 
F. Kennedy. 

Remarks OP JAMES K. CARR, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER OF PUBLIC UTILITIES, CITY AND COUNTY 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, AT THE DEDICATION OF 
THE PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY MEMORIAL, 
WuHiskrrTown DaM, SHASTA COUNTY, 
Cauir., OCTOBER 11, 1964 
Only a little more than a year ago on that 

beautiful 28th day of September in this 
Superb setting of mountains and a man- 
made lake he helped create, President John 
F. Kennedy dedicated Whiskeytown Dam, a 
Part of the Central Valley project. The peo- 
Ple of this, my native county, and their 
helghbors far and near were gripped with 
excitement. It was a charged atmosphere 
that lasted long after the moment you 
thrilled at the takeoff of Air Force One from 
the Redding Airport which took him out of 
your midst—a departure that for most of 
you was his last—for it was here that he paid 
his last visit to California. 

That awful day—November 22, 1963—had 
not arrived a year ago. That day when ina 
Split second a shot shattered the dreams of 
MTillions—and the world wept. That dread- 
Tul day when the senseless act of a demented 
mind wrought desolation on a global scale 
in the minds of men, I recall the weeping 
Woman who was standing alone in the rain 
in Lafayette Square the next morning facing 
the White House. When questioned, she 
Said, “Even the heavens are weeping. I think 

is the least I can do.” 

As with so many others, I have been asked 
countless times, “Where were you when you 
heard the news?” If I live to be a hundred, 
the memory of that afternoon and night will 
always be indelibly etched in my memory 
and yours. 

I had just finished lunch with Under Sec- 
retary of Labor John Henning at a downtown 
restaurant. We left immediately. Six Cabi- 
— 
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net officers were out of the country and we 
both were the Secretary. When I 
reached the White House a few minutes later 
the guard put down the phone as I entered 
the basement door and said, He's gone.“ It 
was more than a half hour later that the TV 
news destroyed the hope that the first report 
was wrong. The Secretary to the Cabinet 
asked me to call the others and tell them to 
come to the White House. Then there was 
that saddest of all helicopter flights from 
the lawn to Andrews Field. How the world 
had changed in those 4 hours. 

You know the rest of the story. There 
were many of us that felt as did one of my 
colleagues who said, “We may smile again, 
but we will never be young again.” It was 
the weekend that lasted a year. 

But John F. Kennedy lived a lot of other 
days than November 22, and a thousand days 
as the 35th President of the greatest Nation 
on earth. That is the way we should remem- 
ber him in all his bright and buoyant spirit. 
This is the theme of your living memorial to 
a smiling, confident President. 

You asked me to come here as one of you, 
a native son of Shasta County; as one who 
had the great privilege and high honor of 
serving him, through no great merits of mine, 
to tell you about John F. Kennedy as I knew 
him. I will not try to compete with the mil- 
Hons of words that have been spoken or writ- 
ten about him so brilliantly. 

I was not close to President Kennedy in 
the sense that many were. I do not want to 
falsely draw his cloak about me, personally, 
simply because I was one of his appointees. 
He wouldn't approve of that. It is not be- 
cause he was aloof, Rather it was because 
he was always dignified and more often re- 
served in his official capacity, He knew there 
is a proper time for everything. He once said 
that the Presidency was not the best place 
to make friends. Our first casual acquaint- 
ance was when he was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Later I saw him a few times 
as a Senator and briefly during the campaign. 

Many of you have asked me, “What kind 
of a man was he?” In a limited way I will 
attempt a response to that question. 

I said he was reserved. He was. But he 
was capable of great warmth. No President 
gave the people he met more individual 
attention. The conversation might only 
last for seconds, but to him you were the 
only person in the world. The speed with 
which he could grasp facts and digest them 
was marvelous, His concentration on the 
person with whom he was speaking was a 
clue to his phenomenal memory, “Elbow 
grabbers” were ignored 

One time as he arrived in the State De- 
partment Building he asked Secretary Udall 
and me to step into a side room just prior 
to speaking at the White House Conference 
on Conservation. He had a draft of a 
speech, We were asked what we thought 
were the really significant points to be made 
because he really didn't like to follow a 
written text. Within less than 5 minutes 
he was going on stage and he didn't miss a 
point. In the course of our conversation, 


he, as an aside, mentioned how much his ` 


sister, Mrs. Sargent Shriver, enjoyed speak- 
ing at the University of Santa Clara, my 
alma mater. He didn’t miss much with that 
fantastic memory. He had tremendous self- 
discipline and his associates marveled at 
his sharp, keen encyclopedic mind. 
President Kennedy was that very rare and 
precious combination—a man of profound 


reflection and a man of action. He was also 
a man of courage, compassion and culture; 
and a man of peace, wisdom and wit. 

I shall not repeat the stories of his courage. 
He wrote a book about it and the record of 
the way in which he discharged his globe 
encircling, awesome responsibilities under 
relentless pressure is another book about 
courage, I shall not forget that fearsome 
Saturday during the Cuban crisis when the 
ships steamed toward each other as we stayed 
glued to the radio at our desks, It was pos- 
sible at any time to have received orders to 
proceed to our respective head for 
war. That day and night the President with 
his tremendous, calm courage, personally 
displayed America’s strength and courage to 
the world. 

He was a man of compassion. He was 
greatly concerned about men with families 
without jobs and people without sufficient 
food in many parts of the world... President 
Kennedy was personally involved in fighting 
for economic opportunity in Appalachia and 
particularly in areas such as exist in the de- 
clining job areas of West Virginia. He was 
a man of great personal wealth but he did 
not parade it. He was greatly concerned 
about the poor and now the world is im- 
measurably poorer without him. 

John F. Kennedy was a man of culture. 
He and the gracious, charming Mrs. Ken- 
nedy set a new standard for American cul- 
ture that will not fade away. The John P. 
Kennedy Center for the Perf Arts 
will be a constant reminder of their cultural 
accomplishments, 

He was a man of wisdom who sought 
world peace as the key to everything else. 
On that memorable, bleak, terrible cold, icy 
day in January 1961, in his inaugural ad- 
dress he served notice on the world that 
here was a President from a new generation, 
a man young in years, a man old in wisdom. 
Now that we read and reread his prophetic 
remarks and admonitions we acknowledge 
his great grasp of history that comes from 
intense study. 

As the Honorable Rosrert E. JONES, Con- 
gressman from Alabama, said, “He first told 
us of his dream and then he took us by the 
hand and at the of his death he was 


And the world enjoyed the humor when 
he said: “I do not think it altogether in- 
appropriate to introduce myself to this 
audience. I am the man who accompanied 
Jacqueline Kennedy to Paris, and I have 
enjoyed it.” 

Perhaps it was a measure of the man that 
he could tell jokes on himself. In North 
Carolina, shortly after he took office he said, 
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“Those of you who regard my profession of 
political life with some disdain should re- 
member that it made it possible for me to 
move from being an obscure lieutenant in 
the U.S. Navy to Commander in Chief in 14 
years with very little technical competence.” 

But for all his wit and promise, how little 
did we know and did he know when he re- 
marked: “It has recently been suggested 
that whether I serve one or two terms in 
the Presidency, I will find myself at what 
might be called the awkward age, too old 
to begin a new career and too young to write 
my memoirs.” 

If there is anything that the life of Presi- 
dent Kennedy suggests it is a youthful 
approach, which he symbolized in the Peace 
Corps. It is high hopes for America and the 
world and it is a plea for excellence. The day 
before he died, at Brooks Alr Force Base in 
Texas, he commented on a story that Frank 
O'Connor, the Irish writer, tells in one of 
his books, how as a boy he and his friends 
would make their way across the country- 
side. When they came to an orchard wall 
that seemed too high to scale, and too doubt- 
ful to try, and too dificult to permit them 
to continue, they took off their caps and 
tossed them over the wall and then they 
had no choice but to follow them. In his 
incomparable intense quest for knowledge he 
always wanted to explore the wonders on 
the other side, and he approached them in 
high hopes, and it is in this spirit that it 
is may honor today to dedicate this living 
memorial to John F. Kennedy, 

Other Septembers and Novembers will 
come and go. On the nearby mountain 
6,000 feet high that looks down on this lake 
he helped create, each fall the forested slopes 
will turn color and people will be reminded 
of his visit here, his last to California. 

As we his life and the misshapen 
events that have engulfed us, we ask with 
the psalmist, what is man, created a little 
less than the angels, crowned with honor 
and glory, and given rule over the works of 
God's hands. 

In the exercise of that rule by John F. 
Kennedy, we are reminded of the parable 
and the man with five talents. As we dedi- 
cate this memorial. we cannot help but 
mourn him, but he waits for us in another 
place and just as the man with the five 
talents, he too has merited the commenda- 
tion, “Well done, my good and faithful 
servant.” 


Foreign Aid and the Balance 


Payments 


of 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks there has been no deficit of spoken 
and written comment on the U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments problem and what to 
do about it. It is fitting that many rem- 
edies to correct the imbalance should be 
suggested and considered, because the 
causes are many. We are dealing with a 
delicate and complex set of economic 
forces, and it is important that in our 
urgent desire to correct the imbalance 
we avoid curative measures which would 
have no effect on the disease—or be 
worse than the disease. 

One of the most durable myths of 
recent time is the belicf that cuts in the 
foreign aid program would have an tm- 
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portant effect on the existing imbalance. 
AID has not seriously affected our bal- 
ance-of-payments position since 1961, 
when it was tied tightly to U.S. purchases. 

As long ago as early 1963 the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs concluded 
that— 

Although the U.S. gold supply continues 
to decline and the U.S. balance of payments 
remains unfavorable, it is clear that factors 
other than foreign aid are primarily and 
directly responsible and that the elimination 
of the foreign aid program would neither 
balance U.S. payments nor have a significant 
bearing on the underlying causes. 


In the crescendo of comment on the 
payments problem, it is good to hear the 
calm and reasoned analysis of Mr. David 
Bell, Administrator of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, who recently 
appeared before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. His statement 
shows that the current adverse impact 
on our balance of payments of foreign 
aid expenditures is surprisingly small, 
and that this relatively small and declin- 
ing remaining element of offshore ex- 
penditure under the aid program is a cost 
to our country which is far outweighed 
by the benefits to our own interests that 
result from economic and social progress 
in the less developed countries. 

Under permission granted, I insert in 
the Recorp the statement made by the 
Honorable David E. Bell before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee on 
March 9, 1965: . 

STATEMENT BY Mr. BELL 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the privilege 
of appearing before this committee. As Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for International 
Development, I am particularly pleased that 
these hearings are being held, for they 
present an excellent opportunity to give the 
facts to the Congress, and to attempt to clear 
up some of the misconceptions g 
the relation of aid to our balance of pay- 
ments. 

Foreign ald is by its very nature closely 
involyed with the flow of payments. Thus 
each action and step taken by AID is and 
must be evaluated from the point of view 
of our balance of payments situation. 

The foreign ald program provides goods 
and services to other countries which they 
cannot obtain through normal means— 
through their export earnings and through 
obtaining capital on commercial terms and 
by private investment. A successful ald pro- 
gram is one which enables the recipient 
country to strengthen its economy to the 
point where it can obtain goods and services 
it needs for steady expansion and growth by 
normal trade and normal capital move- 
ments—and without further need for aid 
grants and soft loans. This is what was 
achieved in Western Europe under the 
Marshall plan, and has since been achieved 
in Japan, Spain, Greece, Taiwan, and other 
countries. 

It is plainly Important to seek to carry 
out this important national program, like 
any other, at minimum cost to the United 
States. 


In the first years of the U.S, forelgn ald- 


program after World War II, during the 
Marshall plan and most of the 1950's, our 
ald appropriations were, in general, spent 
wherever in the world prices were lowest. 
During the Marshall plan period, of course, 
the United States was the only major source 
in the world for most of the goods those 
countries needed. Therefore most of the aid 
dollars, although not tied to U.S, procure- 
ment, were spent in this country. Later in 
the 1950's the revived European economies 
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became increasingly effective competitors for 


U.S. aid 

Beginning in 1959, in response to the 
changed situation of the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments, our policy respecting aid purchases 
were changed. Today, with small exceptions, 
aid appropriations can only be spent in the 
United States, for goods and services pro- 
duced in this country. This has undoubted- 
ly raised the cost to the Federal budget of 
providing a given amount of goods and serv- 
ices under the aid program, since some items 
are being purchased with aid appropriations 
in the United States which could be bought 
more cheaply in other countries. But our 
present policies are intended to minimize the 
adverse effect of the ald program on the bal- 
ance of payments, even if that results in some 
increased cost to the budget. 

I 


There are two approaches to measuring the 
impact of AID’s expenditures on the balance 
of payments The first, which might be called 
the accounting approach, measures the direct 
result of the AID spending: are the dollars 
appropriated by the Congress spent directly 
in this country or are they spent abroad or 
transferred to another country or to an inter- 
national organization. 

Under this method of measurement, which 
is similar to the Department of Commerce 
figures on the balance of payments, during 
fiscal year 1964—the latest data available— 
the gross adverse effect on the US, balance 
of payments of AID's economic assistance 
programs was about $513 million. 

We have now received preliminary es- 
timates for the calendar year 1964 which 
show substantial further improvement. The 
payments abroad dropped to about $400 mil- 
lion. This is offset by repayments of past 
assistance extended by AID and predecessor 
agencies of over $150 million, making a net 
effect of about $250 million, 

The current expenditure rate under our 
economic assistance program is almost ex- 
actly 62 billion per year. Thus in 1964, for 
every dollar of economic aid extended, 
20 cents showed as a current adverse impact 
in our balance of payments—not considering 
current or future receipts. 

Put the other way round, 80 percent of 
AID's expenditures last year represented not 
dollars going abroad, but steel, machinery, 
fertilizer, and other goods and services pur- 
chased in the United States. 

Under these circumstances, of course, a cut 
in AID appropriations would primarily reduces 
U.S, exports, and would have only a very 
smali effect on the balance of payments, 

Moreover, the proportion of appropriations 
spent in the United States is rising, Elghty- 
five percent of new obligations are being 
committed for direct expenditure in the 
United States. 

The $400 million of AID offshore payments 
in calendar 1964 is made up of the following 
major elements: 

One hundred and twenty million dollars 
representing payments of U.S. voluntary con- 
tributions to international organizations, 
such as UN. agencies, the Indus River proj- 
ect administered by the IBRD, and the Social 
Progress Trust Fund: 

Seventy-eight million dollars for commod- 
ity purchases In other less developed coun- 
triea—cases where, for example, required 
goods are unavallable in the United States or 
shipping costs are too high; $19 million for 
commodity purchascs in other developed 
countries. 

These are either tag-end expenditures of 
major projects approved before aid was tied 
in 1059 or items unavallable from any other 
pid approved on a case-by-case waiver 

is. 


Sixty-six million dollars in cash trans- 
fers—transfers of funds made in a very few 
cases where normal procedures for providing 
assistance are not feasible or made in small 
amounts to cover local costs of technical 


~ Most 
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assistance projects. The amount of such 
transfers has been reduced sharply in recent 
years and is expected to be only $40 million 
in calendar 1965. 

Thirty million dollars for local expenses of 
AID direct hire personnel stationed abroad. 
This represents’ the local expenses which 
could not be met by use of Treasury-owned 
local currencies. 

Eighty-seven million dollars for other ex- 
Penditures outside the United States. This 
includes payments by U.S, contractors for 
Such necessary items as wages. It also in- 
cludes payments to schools and hospitals 
abroad, disaster relief expenditures, offshore 
expenses of participants, and other project 
costs. : 

As indicated above, this $400 million was 
Offset by about $150 million in repayments of 
Principal and interest on loans extended by 
AID and its predecessor agencies. 

1 


This then is the accounting measure of 
the direct flow of dollars abroad resulting 
from our economic aid program. 

The true net economic effect of foreign 
Resistance on our balance of payments can- 
Not be measured so simply. This is because 
there are indirect effects not revealed by the 
direct accounts, A substantial portion of 
the dollars that go out under our ald pro- 
fram, to the United Nations, for example, 
comes back through regular commercial 
Channels for purchases of U.S. goods. 

Dollars which go out and enter the econ- 
omy of a less developed country may be used 
later by that country to buy needed goods in 
the U.S. market or may go through trade 
channels to a third country, which will use 
the dollars for purchase of goods in the US. 
Market. 

These are examples of the so-called feed- 
back effect, which means that the effect of 
ald outflows on the U.S, balance of payments 
ls overstated, because dollar outflows to a 
Considerable extent are immediately reflected 
in increased U.S. export sales for dollars. 

But there is another indirect effect in the 
Opposite direction. When an aid recipient 
is able to buy U.S. imports under a tied 
loan—that is, has a letter of credit opened 
in a U.S. bank which can only be spent in 
the United States—then that country may 
Use the tied dollars to buy goods that it 
Would have otherwise bought with dollars 
it already owns. 

These other dollars—free exchange—are 
thus available for other purchases either in 
the United States or elsewhere. This is the 
so-called substitution effect, meaning that to 
Some extent aid-financed im: are sub- 
Stituted for imports that would have been 

with free dollars, and to this extent 
the effect of tied ald on the U.S. balance of 
Payments is understated. 

There are no good estimates of the size of 
the feedback and substitution effecta. Only 
indirect evidence is available, With respect 

the question of how much substitution 
Occurs, for example, It is clear that most of 
the less developed countrics have severe 
shortages of dollars, and need more goods 
from the United States than they can afford, 
even with the addition of aid. Furthermore, 
Statistics do not indicate that a dropoff in 
Commercial trade occurs when there is an 
increase in ald. Quite the opposite, The 
frequently cited example is Latin 
America, While expenditures under the 
Allinnce for Progress have been increasing 
Over the past 3 years, so have Latin American 
Purchases from the United States through 
Tegular commercial channels. In fact, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates, commercial 

S. exports to Latin America increased by 
£500 million in 1964 alone. Thus it is the 

guess of the economists who have 
Studied these matters that the amount of 
Substitution is relatively small, 

Overall, it is our conclusion that the in- 

direet economic effects of aid on our balance 
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of payments roughly balance each other, and 
even allowing for some variation from time 
to time, the true effect of aid on our balance 
of payments would not differ very much 
in either direction from the figures shown 
by the accounting estimates referred to 
earlier. 

To sum up, our balance-of-payments fig- 
ures show, by the accounting measure, the 
share of our expenditures made directly for 
US., goods and services is 80 percent and 
rising, and the share paid to foreigners and 
international organizations is 20 percent 
and falling. These figures do not take into 
account indirect effects, but it is our best 
guess that they would be little different if 
they did. AID dollars spent abroad which re- 
turn quickly In payment for commercial ex- 
ports roughly offset the amount of AID 
financing for goods that would have been 
exported anyway. As nearly as we can tell 
these two imperfections roughly cancel each 
other out and 15 to 20 percent is a valid 
indication of the real adverse impact. of ald 
on the U.S. balance of payments. 


Im 


I should like to say a word about the rela- 
tionship of U.S. aid and holdings of US. 
gold. 

Some ald recipients have bought gold from 
the United States in the past few years, 
mostly to finance their gold subscription to 
the International Monetary Fund. 

In the main, however, gold transactions 
between the United States and ald recipients 
result in a net gain in US. holdings. During 
1964, for example, less-developed countries 
purchased $28 million worth of gold from 
the United States (of which all but $3 million 
was subscribed to the IMF), but they sold 
$89 million worth of gold to us for dollars 
in the same period. 

There is thus no direct relation between 
aid and an outflow of gold to ald recipients. 
In fact, the reverse is true. The US. gold 
problem lies with the industrial countries 
of Europe, not in our relations with the 
aid recipient nations, 


Iv 


I have been speaking thus far of AID ex- 
penditures. There are other U.S. programs 
which can properly be referred to as foreign 
aid in a broad sense. I should like to men- 
tion these briefly, with a word about their 
balnnce-of-payments impact. 

Military assistance consists principally of 
the provision of US.-produced military 
equipment. Taking into account the costs of 
U.S. personnel overseas to administer the pro- 
gram, some oversea training costs, and other 
oversea expenditures, the estimates are that 
over 85 percent of military assistance ex- 
penditures are made directly in the United 
States, and the remainder are made offshore. 

The Public Law 480 program provides UBS. 
surplus agricultural commodities by sale and 
donation to other countries. In view of the 
nature of the program, virtually all of the 
expenditures under it are made directly in 
the United States, with only minor and un- 
avoldable offshore costs in foreign ports, 
The same is true of expenditures under the 
Export-Import Bank loans. 

The Peace Corps expenditures are almost 
entirely for the living expenses of the volun- 
teers abroad, and for their training and su- 
pervision in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that about 75 percent of the Peace 
Corps expenditures are made in the United 
States and about 25 percent offshore. 

Finally, U.S. contributions to international 
agencies such as the International Develop- 
ment Association are paid in dollars and are 
shown in the Department of Commerce sta- 
tistics as 100-percent outflows, In fact, how- 
ever, a substantial share of the total expendi- 
tures of these International organizations is 
made in the United States. Consequently, 
the accounting estimate of balance-of-pay- 
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ments impact in this case overstates the true 
effect. 

I should also like to stress that we are 
seeking in every way we can devices to use 
local currencies, owned by the United States 
as a result of food for peace sales or other 
U.S. assistance, to meet the local costs of our 
aid missions. The net effect of this policy 
is to enable us in many countries to sub- 
stitute U.S. produced commodities for what 
would otherwise be dollars used to purchase 
local currencies to cover the local costs of 
US. Government activities, 

v 


President Johnson's message of February 
10 said, “Until we master our balance-of- 
payments problem AID officials will send no 
aid dollars abroad that can be sent instead 
in the form of U.S. goods and services.” We 
are doing just that. I have asked that every 
project and every commodity order be closely 
examined. Waiver of tied procurement regu- 
lations will be allowed only when it is clearly 
justified in the U.S. interest. Local costs 
will be paid for out of U.S. local currency 
holdings wherever possible. 

We expect, as I have indicated, to see some 
further increase in tied purchases and ex- 
penditures in the United States, but we are 
close to the limit. Some minimum offshore 
expenditures will remain—principally the 
local expenditures of our employees and those 
of our contractors who are stationed over- 
seas, the contributions of the United States 
to international organizations, and a few 
special cases where tying to U.S. procurement 
is unfeasible or unwise. 

The President, advised by his Cabinet Com- 
mittee on the Balance of Payments, has con- 
cluded that this small remaining element of 
of shore expenditures under the aid program 
is a cost to our country which is far out- 
weighed by the benefits to our own interests 
that will accrue from the achievement of 
economic and social progress in the less de- 
veloped countries. 

A similar judgment underlay the distinc- 
tion drawn by the President in his recent 
balancé-of-payments message between US. 
private investment abroad in advanced coun- 
tries—which for the time being is to be dis- 
couraged—and US. private investment 
abroad in less-developed countries, which the 
U.S. Government is continuing strongly to 
encourage. 
: vr 

Looking beyond the immediate present, the 
foreign aid program has a number of effects 
which are positively beneficial to our balance 
of payments. 

First, our aid today is overwhelmingly in 
the form of dollar-repayable loans—unilike 
the situation under the Marshall plan, when 
90 percent of our aid was in the form of 
grants. Future repayments of interest and 
principal on today’s loans will be a positive 
factor in our balance of payments. 

Second, the evidence is plain that coun- 
tries which with our aid achieve steady eco- 
nomic growth become increasingly better 
markets for U.S. exports and more attractive 
places for U.S. investment abroad. Over 
the last 15 years our exports to Europe have 
doubled and our exports to Japan have 
tripled. As other countries—Spain, Greece, 
Taiwan, and so on—gain economic momen- 
tum and our aid comes to an end the same 
kind of result is evident. 


Moreover, the aid program in case after 
case has directly led to the introduction of 
American products and services in other 
countries, and to follow-on markets unre- 
lated to the aid program. Aid has in fact 
been one of our best export promotion 
mechanisms, 

vr 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am pleased 
to report that since 1961 we have steadily re- 
duced the effect of foreign aid on our bal- 
ance of payments. We are continuing the 
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efforts to minimize the effect as part of the 
action program announced by President 
Johnson last month. 

We will do more. But the upper limit may 
soon be reached, as the adverse impact has 
already been reduced to $400 million, not 
including repayments. 

In addition, it is important to recognize 
that a continuation of the present program 
will have a long-range positive impact on our 
balance of payments as a result of a dollar 
repayment flow, expanding markets for our 
exports, and improving opportunities for our 
private investment abroad. 


The Electric Boat Yard at Fore River, 
Quincy, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
considerable pride and satisfaction that 
I point to a potential labor-management 
impasse that was settled without the dire 
consequences which so commonly attend 
labor disputes. 

Such was the situation that recently 
faced the owners and employees of the 
Fore River Shipyard in Quincy, Mass. 
In late 1963 this once flourishing ship- 
yard was shut down by its former own- 
ers, the Bethlehem Steel Co., because of 
the inability to operate competitively and 
efficiently. This not only eliminated 
thousands of jobs, but contributed 
strongly to an economic depression in 
the entire southern Massachusetts area. 

The Fore River Yard was purchased 
by General Dynamics, Electric Boat 
Division and reopened in February 1964. 
Since then, at a time when private ship- 
yards and the shipbuilding trade itself 
are rapidly diminishing resources, en- 
lightened management and dedicated 
employees have worked together to put 
the yard back on the road to stability 
and profitability. From this once closed 
and important shipyard, where now more 
than 5,000 men and women are hard at 
work, General Dynamics competed vigor- 
ously for contracts on the national mar- 

ketplace and won the first rounds. 

Then the specter of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction arose. Fortunately, men 
with patience and foresight were on hand 
to guide both management and labor 
through the tortuous waters of contract 
negotiations. J. William Jones, presi- 
dent of the Electric Boat Division; Rob- 
ert Laney, manager of the Fore River 
Yard; John J. Grogan, president of the 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Work- 
ers of America; Andrew A. Pettis, vice 

President of the UMSWA: a commit- 
tee representing Locals 5 and 90 of the 
IUMSWA; and William E. Simkin, Di- 
rector and Robert Moore, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service put together an unprec- 
edented 4-year contract. 

This agreement strengthens the yard 
with the kind of labor-management 
foundation that promises a new kind of 
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stability and a shining economic future 
for the people of the South Shore and 
Greater Boston area. 

There is still much to be done. The 
yard must continue to grow, must go on 
to win more business before it finally 
realizes its bright future. But this has 
been an auspicious beginning. 

This unprecedented contract is a mon- 
ument to the good faith of both parties. 
It heralds a new era in which labor ac- 
cepts its responsibilities as management’s 
partner. It also demonstrates manage- 
ment’s increased awareness of the rights 
and needs of employees, and its willing- 
ness to negotiate for a fair and just con- 
tract that will contribute to a peaceful 
labor climate for years to come. 

Of course a great deal must be done by 
our local community. Any business or- 
ganization today must have the fullest 
cooperation from local and State officials. 
It is my belief that this cooperation will 
be forthcoming from the public officials 
of the city of Quincy and those charged 
with the responsibility of conducting our 
State government. 

Local business organizations through 
the South Shore Chamber of Commerce 
have already indicated a real desire to 
be of service toward promoting good will 
and understanding of the great problems 
faced by this firm. 

All of these factors point toward an 
era of good will by all parties concerned 
and if everyone does their part—man- 
agement, labor, public officials, and the 
business community—it is my opinion 
that the Electric Boat Yard at Fore 
River, Quincy, Mass., wil; within a 2- 
year period, reach an employment level 
of 10,000 persons, 

Mr. Speaker, a 4-year contract for em- 
ployees of General Dynamics’ Electric 
Boat Division was reported in the Quincy 
Patriot Ledger of March 19, 1965, as 
follows: 

ELECTRIC Boat, UNION SIGN 4-YEAR CONTRACT 
` Boston.—The first 4-year labor contract 
in the history of the shipbuilding industry 
was signed at 1:30 a.m, today. 
APPROXIMATELY 3,800 AFFECTED 

It affects approximately 3,800 members of 
the Industrial Union of Marine & Ship- 
building Workers of America employed at 
the General Dynamics Electric Boat Divi- 
sion at Fore River Shipyard. 

Before the contract expires, it is expected 
that at least twice as many employees will 
be under its terms due to substantially In- 
creased employment at the yard. 

The tentative agreement ratified last Fri- 
day by the memberships of locals 5 and 90 
was described at that time as "98 percent 
complete.” 

Sessions this week worked out the re- 
maining details of the contract. It was de- 
scribed as “mainly a matter of dotting the 
i's and crossing the t's.” No matters of sub- 
stance were changed from the ratified agree- 
ment, both union and company spokesmen 
said today. 

The final session began at 10 p.m. last 
night and the contract was signed at 1:30 
s.m. by J. William Jones, Jr., president of 
the Electric Boat Division, John J. Grogan, 
national president of TUMSWA, and the ne- 
got lla tors. ` 

A spokesman for the Electric Boat Divi- 
sion said the agreement is “the first 4-year 
labor contract ever negotiated in the Na- 
tion’s shipbuilding industry.” 

The officers of local 5 issued a flyer today 
to workers at the yard. It thanked them for 
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supporting their officers during the contract 
talks and notified them that their pay raises 
under the new contract started- Monday, 
March 15. 

The contract calls for a 6-cent-per-hour 
across-the-board raise for all employees 
as of that date. Other raises totaling 32 
cents over 4 years are also in the contract. 

The contract also makes W: m's 
Birthday a paid holiday, bringing the total 
to nine, and provides for 2-week vacations 
for all present employees at the completion 
of a year at the yard. 

The agreement includes sizable boosts in 
hospital insurance benefits, credit for past 
shipyard experience in figuring seniority and 
layoff protection for present employees based 
on seniority. 

Jones said: “The Quincy Yard can now 
look forward to long-term stability and I 
commend the union and its members for 
recognizing the importance of this, because 
the job of rebuilding the yard to make it a 
leading competitor has just begun. 

We must strive constantly to do the best 
possible job at the lowest possible cost and 
in the shortest possible time.” 

Grogan, who canceled an appearance in 
the New York St. Patrick’s Day parade to 
attend the Wednesday session, said: “Speak- 
ing for the officers and negotiators and more 
important, for the members of the union 
and the community, we pledge our complete 
cooperation with management to work for 
the best interests of making this one of the 
best shipbuilding yards in the United States. 

“Although it was 15 long months of ne- 
gotiations, we now look forward to peace 
and we are very proud that we were able to 
bring the benefits to our members that are 
contained in this agreement. We will do 
everything to make our contribution to good 
relations and support all programs for the 
benefit of the community.” 


Resolution on Voting Rights Adopted by 
the Erie County Board of Supervisors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI, Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
support President Johnson’s proposal 
guaranteeing equal voting rights for all 
Americans. Last week the Erie County 
Board of Supervisors at Buffalo, N.Y., 
adopted a resolution that the Congress 
immediately pass necessary legislation 
to provide and insure this right. Under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include 
this resolution below: 


Burrao, N.Y., 
March 18, 1965. 
To Whom It May Concern; 

I hereby certify, that at a session of the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County, held in 
the county hall, in the city of Buffalo, on 
the 16th day of March A.D., 1965, a resolu- 
tion was adopted, of which the following is a 
true copy: 

“Whereas article XV, section 1 of the U.S. 
Constitutioin guarantee that no person shall 
be denied the right to vote because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, and 

“Wherens there are citizens of these United 
States who are being denied this right, and 

“Whereas this board is a firm believer in 
the principles of freedom, equality, and 
justice and is utterly opposed to the viola- 
tion of the rights of any citizen of this great 
country: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Executive Department 
of the U.S. Government utilize its plenary 
powers and that the Congress of the United 
States immediately pass necessary additional 
legislation to provide and insure the right of 
eyery citizen to be enrolled as a voter in 
each of the States of the United States and 
to protect and guarantee his right to vote in 
local, State, and national elections, and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Members of Congress repre- 
senting this area and to the President of 
these United States appealing to them that 
they use the powers of their offices to bring 
about justice.” 

Attest: 

Warrer G. Horz, 
Deputy Clerk of the Board oj Super- 
visors of Erie County. 


Outflows of U.S. Funds Encourged by 
Easy Money Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by Henry Hazlitt in the March 15 edi- 
tion of Newsweek discusses the effects of 
present easy money policies on US, cap- 
ital outfiows. Mr. Hazlitt points out 
that the US. interest rates are lower 
than those in any other leading country. 
Low interest rates have encouraged U.S, 
investors to seek opportunities for for- 
eign investment and lending. The bal- 
ance of payments has consequently 
suffered and the administration has 
taken steps to curb private outflows, 
while continuing its own foreign expend- 
itures programs. To quote Mr. Hazlitt: 

The Government picks on foreign invest- 
ment as the marginal culprit causing the 
Geficit in our balance of payments, But 
instead of abandoning its own cheap money 
Policies, it starts lecturing, penalizing, and 
Policing private investors. 


Under unanimous consent I place this 
Newsweek article in the Record at this 
Point: 

BUSINESS Trwrs—MANIPcLaTInG INTEREST 

(By Henry Hazlitt) 
Since the end of 1957, the Government has 
increasingly involved in economic 
Policies that must have increasingly harm- 
ful results. 


On the one hand it has been undermining 
the value of the dollar by progressively ex- 
Panding the money supply to hold down in- 
terest rates. This has made it less attrac- 
tive for either Americans or foreigners to 
lend or invest in the United States, and com- 
paratively more attractive for them to lend 
or invest abroad. 

But then the Government, ignoring its own 
Clear responsibility for this result, is deter- 
mined to find the culprits among American 
Private citizens, It has chosen for its chief 
Whipping boys those American individuals, 

or corporations attracted by the high- 
er interest rates abroad, 

In brief, in order to maintain its own 
cheap-money policy at home, the Govern- 
ment has launched a series of what must be 
Progressively tighter controls on investment, 
lending, and the foreign exchanges. As long 
as the Government maintains its cheap- 
money policies, these penalty taxes and sur- 
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veillance of loans and investments will be 
futile in their intended purpose of curing 
the balance-of- payments deficit. These 
remedies will prove, at best, short lived. 
In the long run they can only restrict our 
export trade, and set back both American 
and world development. 


HIGH-POWERED MONEY 


Let us examine this ‘process in detail. 
Since the end of 1957 the country’s active 
money supply (currency plus demand bank 
deposits) has been increased by 17 percent. 
Total money supply (including time depos- 
its) has been increased by 48 percent. But 
if we direct our attention to the way in 
which the Federal Reserve authorities, egged 
on by the politicians, have been increasing 
the high-powered reserve money supply on 
which the inverted pyramid of our total 
money and credit supply is built, we get an 
even more striking set of comparisons. 

The Federal Reserve banks, which are 
bankers’ banks, can create reserves for the 
member banks (the banks with which the 
public deals) against which the latter can in 
turn, by making loans and investments, 
create about six times as much deposit 
“money.” The Fed creates these reserves 
mainly by buying Government securities 
from the member banks or the open market, 
and then “monetizing” them. 

At the end of 1957 the amount of Federal 
Reserve credit outstanding was $26.2 billion 
($1,1 billion less than at the end of 1952). 
In 1958 this outstanding credit was increased 
by $2.2 billion, and in 1959 by another $1 bil- 
lion. In 1960 it was reduced by $375 million, 
Then the Fed, under the new Democratic re- 
gime, began to inflate in earnest. In 1961 it 
increased Federal Reserve bank credit by $2.2 
billion; in 1962 by $2 billion more; in.1963 by 
$3.4 billion more; and in 1964 by $3.3 bil- 
lion more. At the end of 1964 the total stood 
at $39.9 billion, an increase in seven years 
of 52 percent. (Federal Reserve credit went 
up $13.7 billion though our gold stocks went 
down $7.4 billion.) 


RATES LOWEST HERE 


The intention and effect of this increase 
of credit was to hold down US, interest 
rates. In its February letter the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York presents a 
table comparing short-term lending rates in 
some 60 countries. (The interest rates com- 
pared are “the lowest at which business firms 
of the highest standing can obtain credit 
on an unsecured, single-name basis.“) The 
comparisons show that U.S. rates at 444 per- 
cent are lower than in any leading country. 
The Canadian rate Is 5% percent. The rates 
in France, Germany, Belgium, and Japan are 
above 6 percent. The range in Sweden, Italy, 
and Britain is around 7 and 8 percent. In- 
ternational comparisons of long-term rates 
would show a similar difference. 

The situation, in brief, is this. The Gov- 
ernment, its monetary policies, has 
brought about artificially low interest rates 
here. The result has been to divert lending 
and investment into foreign countries, The 
Government then picks on this foreign in- 
vestment as the marginal culprit causing the 
deficit in our balance of payments, But in- 
stead of abandoning its own cheap-money 
policies, it starts lecturing, penalizing, and 
policing private investors. : 


Helicopter Service Warranted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KEN W. DYAL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
was honored to represent several of my 
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colleagues in the California delegation 
in this House at hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Senate on the impor- 
tance of continued development of pas- 
senger helicopter service. 

From personal experience, I know the 
importance of this service. My con- 
stituency, including both the city and 
county of San Bernardino, is as large as 
the city of Seattle. Our only air connec- 
tion with Los Angeles International Air- 
port is the Los Angeles Helicopter Air- 
ways. In common with many other parts 
of the country, we are experiencing rapid 
urban growth and mounting surface traf- 
fic congestion. The problem of moving 
people within urban complexes is becom- 
ing one of the most serious in our society. 
The solution requires effective new tools 
of transport. One new tool of short-haul 
transport which has already proved itself 
is the scheduled passenger helicopter. In 
the metropolitan areas of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Chicago, and New York, 
passenger helicopter operators have re- 
cently made new technological strides. 
They will soon be able to operate as eco- 
nomic self-sufficient businesses if the 
Federal subsidy which helped them de- 
velop to the present state of their art can 
be continued, on a reducing basis, for the 
next 5 years. 

It would be a tragic mistake to cut off 
subsidy now when helicopter service 
shows such promise for metropolitan 
areas all over the country. 

The following editorial appearing in 
the Los Angeles Times, on March 17, pre- 
sents very well the case for continuing 
the pace of helicopter service develop- 
ment. I place the editorial in the RECORD 
and I commend it to my colleagues: 

From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
Mar. 17, 1965] 

HELICOPTER SERVICE SUPPORT WARRANTED 

Budget cuts now under consideration by 
Congress may deprive the Nation's three 
largest cities of scheduled helicopter service. 

Ironically, the threat comes just as the 
helicopter airlines—including Los Angeles 
Alrways—have begun phasing out the Fed- 
eral subsidies that permitted them to con- 
duct the expensive experiment of providing 
scheduled service. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board and the hell- 
copter airlines in Los Angeles, New York, and 
Chicago have agreed that the subsidies will 
decline annually during the next 5 years. 
After 1970 all Federal support would be ter- 
minated. 

For some reason, however, the administra- 
tion and certain influential Members of Con- 
gress want to cut off the subsidies this year. 
And although the CAB is defending its phase- 
out program, heavy financial weather lies 
ahead on Capitol HUI. 

At issue is a total of $13.5 million, a rela- 
tively modest sum by Federal standards, but 
essential to the continuation of what has 
been a marginal operation by the helicopter 
lines. 

Testimony at committee hearings thus far 
leaves no doubt that helicopters have pro- 
vided a highly valuable service in such- 
sprawling urban areas as New York and Los 
Angeles. “The investment of public money 
has been a sound one,” said Senator THOMAS 
H. KucHEL, Republican, of California, in sup- 
port of the CAB proposal, and Senator GEORGE 
Murray, Republican, of California, con- 
curred. 


The Nation's airline industry also has 
strongly urged the orderly phaseout of the 
helicopter service subsidies, for it recognizes 
that such service is a significant supplement 
to major airline operations. The industry re- 
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calls that Federal subsidies were needed to 
get it off the ground in the 1930's. 

Subsidies should always be granted spar- 
ingly and only after a clear determination 
that they are essential to the public interest. 
Limited and decreasing Federal help to the 
scheduled helicopter airlines meets that test. 

It would be false economy to end so prom- 
ising an experiment when success is almost 
in sight. 


No Answers From Emotion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, there are 
Serious questions revolving around the 
proposed bill which Congress is now con- 
sidering with almost unprecedented 
haste. 


We believe in the right of American 
citizens to vote. We also believe in laws 
which are just, and a careful considera- 
tion of all of the ramifications of such 
laws. 

Passing basic laws in haste and the 
heat of emotion is not the proper ap- 
proach. 

I think the editorial in the Tallahassee 
Democrat of Tuesday, March 16, 1965, 
bears reading by the Members of this 
body, and I urge that you carefully con- 
sider the thoughts it presents: 

No ANSwers From EMOTION 


The ugly business at Selma has reached 
the point of common comment, and most 
that we hear or read is based more on emo- 
tion than on facts and logic. We must look 
more closely at the background, recall more 
events we've forgotten or overlooked. 

James J. Kilpatrick discusses this situa- 
tion in the light of truth and reason in his 
column adjacent to this today; and we'd like 
to contribute our 2 cents worth for empha- 
sis and addenda. -> 

This is billed as a fight for the Negro's 
right to vote, although we know that if it 
ever was confined to that point it soon 
broadened into this year’s cause celebre for 
agitators who last year picked out St. Au- 
gustine for a whipping boy, and before long 
will choose another town. 

Now, there isn't a southern white man, 
who won't admit Negroes aren't able to vote 
in anywhere near their strength. In some 
rural counties they have been voting for 
years (and often in purchaseable blocs), 
while next door counties have almost no 
Negro voters—sometimes because of disin- 
terest, sometimes because of outright denial, 
more often because of intimidation, either 
expressed or implied. Every fair southerner 
agrees that every Negro should be allowed 
to vote if he meets precisely the same quali- 
fications and tests of white voters. Congress 
passed a law in 1957 which is supposed to 
have assured this right to vote. It passed 
another law in 1964 which strengthened it. 
This was supposed to do the job. What new 
Federal laws can do more? 

ABOUT SELMA 

From watching TV and reading reports, 
you would think that Negroes were trying 
right now to get up to a polling place and 
cast ballots, and that urgent action is needed 
to keep them from losing their franchise. 

The fact is that no election is scheduled 
in until May 1966—so, if a Negro 
were registered today in Selma, he would 
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still have to Wait 13% months for an election 
in which to vote.. In the meantime, Negroes 
are being registered at Selma on the days 
prescribed by State law for registering all 
voters. The Federal court has refused to 
order more days for registration than the law 
provides, but the judge has directed registra- 
tion boards to handle at least 100 registra- 
tion applications each day it meets (twice a 
month regularly, 10 extra days in January 
and 5 extra days in July). He also has di- 
rected that a waiting list be established, and 
he has ordered that after July 1 the board 
may not take more than 5 days to process 
any name left on the list or added to it. 
After 5 days, the court will put the registra- 
tion In the hands of a Federal registrar who 
already has been appointed under authority 
of the 1957 U.S. voting rights law. 

Thus, if voting is the issue, It seems that 
there is plenty of time, and plenty of court 
action underway or completed to assure reg- 
istration of almost any qualified Negro before 
the next election. 

But the issue has been turned into a great 
national demonstration against brutality and 
maltreatment of Negroes and their sympa- 
thizers who poured into this little city, half 
the size of Tallahassee, and have put the 
place in a tumult. 

From all accounts, some police officers have 
been too rough. The highly sensationalized 
attack on demonstrators by State troopers a 
week ago sent 83 people to the hospital, 21 
with injuries severe enough to require ad- 
mission, but none as serious as a bad auto 
accident inflicts. Most of them were suffer- 
ing from the effects of tear gas, nausea gas, 
and smoke bombs, This sounds horrible, 
and it is unpleasant, but the effects are tem- 
porary. It is one of the milder standard 
means of restraining crowds. 

A white minister from the North was 
beaten and died. It was an irrational and 
vicious attack by a group of white men that 
cannot be excused, The officials and citizens 
of Selma are not trying to excuse it. They 
quickly arrested the men accused of the 
beating, and have charged them with mur- 
der, to be tried by due process of law in the 
criminal courts. 


But this crime, though growing out of the 
presence of demonstrators in the community, 
was isolated from any demonstration and 
from the central issue of voting rights. As 
such, it should be no more on the con- 
science of Selma and the Nation than the 
murder of a white boy by two swaggering Ne- 
groes on a New York subway train, nor the 
heart-stabbing of a white boy in Detroit by 
Negroes whose team had just lost a basket- 
ball game. Were they any less martyrs than 
the Reverend Mr. Reeb because they were cut 
down while they were minding their own 
business in their hometowns, while he placed 
himself in a highly dangerous position by 
traveling a thousand miles to take part in a 
clearly provocative demonstration? Does this 
crime demand Federal troops for Selma more 
than those others do for Detroit and New 
York? Do the families of those two boys 
need mass 3 and fund solicitations any 
less than e family of the Reverend Mr. 
Reeb? 

The answers lie in the field of fact and 
reason, not in emotion and politics. 


Amend the Hatch Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my bill to amend the Hatch 
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Act to allow all officers and employees 
of the Government to take a full part in 
the political life of the United States. 

I urge the Congress to take this op- 
portunity to remove the restrictions 
which keep Federal Government em- 
ployees from being able to exercise the 
full responsibilities of citizenship. Our 
States and municipalities do not deprive 
their employees of the chance to play a 
part in politics to anywhere near the 
same degree as the Federal Government. 
The need to guard against abuses of the 
civil servant’s position is greatly dimin- 
ished—the rights we ought to be con- 
cerned with today are those of all our 
tone to fully express themselves polit- 
ically. 


America’s New Junior Miss a 3.7 Scholar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Michigan, the Great Lake State, is 
blessed with an abundance of natural re- 
sources and scenic beauty, but we now 
have a new honor recently to come our 
way. 

As Representative of the Fourth Dis- 
trict, which inchides the home county of 
America's new Junior Miss, I would like 
to tell you something about this fine 
young girl. 

Patrice Gaunder lives in the commu- 
nity of Lakeshore, near St. Joseph, in 
Berrien County, Mich. Last Friday eve- 
ning in Mobile, Ala., she was selected as 
the Nation’s new ideal teenage girl. She 
was chosen from 50 high school senior 
girls representing all of the States. 
Prior to the final selection, I am told that 
more than 50,000 girls competed in some 
900 State and local contests for the right 
to enter the national judging. 

It is worthy of mention that the Jun- 
ior Miss title is not awarded on the basis 
of beauty alone. Special emphasis is 
placed on character, scholarship, ambi- 
tion, leadership, religious interest, poise 
and demeanor. 

I would say that the wisdom of the 
judges’ choice last Friday night is dem- 
onstrated by the answer Miss Gaunder 
gave to reporters when she was asked if 
she had any advice to give other teen- 
agers. J 

She said: * 

We shouldn't try to grow up too fast. 


There's a lot of time and so much for us 
to do. 


Patrice is an outstanding student who 
maintains a 3.7 grade average at Lake- 
shore High School. The $6,000 scholar- 
ship she will receive as the 1965 Amer- 
ica’s Junior Miss will help her fulfill her 
plans to major in education at Michigan 
State University. She also hopes some- 
day to serve in the Peace Corps. 

I am sure that all of Michigan shares 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Gaunder and her four brothers and sis- 
ters, a feeling of real pride in Patrice’s 
accomplishment. 


March 23, 1965 
A Constituent Requests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents from the Seventh District of 
Minnesota has requested that I call his 
special problem to the attention of the 
Congress. Therefore, I am including his 
entire letter, which is self-explanatory, 
for the benefit of my colleagues: 

A MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 

STATES BY A FORMER AREA VETERINARIAN OF 

NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


BAGLEY. MINN. 
March 20, 1965. 
Mr. ODIN LANGEN: 

I practiced an open and above board suc- 
cessful veterinary medicine in Minnesota for 
a period of 41 years, Then the State examin- 
ing board placed a restraining order on my 
practice because I did not have a license. 
This restraining order was requested by two 
graduate men who said that I was getting 75 
percent of all area practice, leaving them only 
25 percent. 

Many men of State have tried and tried 
hard to induce the State officials to see the 
folly of not giving me a special license based 
upon my 41-year record. I have contributed 
$150,000 annually to the economic welfare of 
People and State. But the graduate profes- 
sion who wish to protect their system of mak- 
ing money oppose this. One such man who 
interceded for my practicing right is Dr. W. T. 
S. Thorpe, dean of the College of Veterinary 
Medicine, St. Paul, Minn. He appeared be- 
fore the State veterinary medical association 
in January 1965 with an appeal for consid- 
eration in my case, but the delegates to this 
association refused to budge. 

The reason for this is because the existing 
Profession no doubt wishes to protect a graft 
such as the following case which was related 
to me by a former client. 

This client had a sow which needed two 
Stitches placed in the vaginal labia to con- 
trol a vaginal prolapse, for this procedure my 
former client tells me the veterinarian 
charged him $42. 

I could have placed these two stitches in 
the sow for a fee of $5 and made $3.50 as 
Clear profit. 

I am pointing these things out to the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States not only because members of the vet- 
érinary profession are becoming exploiters of 
the people, but this is becoming increasingly 
true with the human medical profession. 

I see now that the medical profession is 
Somewhat fearful that some act in Congress 
is going to infringe on their practices. If 
Congress does this, it is because the medi- 
cal profession both human and veterinary 
have become so selfish and unscrupulous that 
u certain class of people who work hard and 
earn little can no longer afford to go to the 
doctor when they become ill. This is my 
case right now. I am ill, I need medical care, 
but I am not going to consult the physicians 
because their fees are prohibitive. If social- 
ized medicine comes to the United States it 
1 because the doctors themselves asked for 


A doctor, whether he is an animal doctor 
or a human doctor, should look primarily 
Upon what he can do to alleviate illness and 
death, without considering money as the key 
to whether or not this shall be 
g cent to pay with is en- 
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I believe I am right in saying that, “What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto 
you; do ye even so to them likewise.” I prac- 
ticed this kind of veterinary medicine from 
1922 to 1962 in five counties in Minnesota 
and then—comes the State and tells me that 
my practice constituted “a public nuisance, 
threat, and danger to the health of the peo- 
ple of the State and to its government.” 
(Excerpt from summons by Dingle and 
Kreiger, attorneys for plaintiff, Rochester, 
Minn., July 1962.) 

As a result of this restraining order, the 
people of the five-county area have and are 
constantly losing, losing money and live- 
stock because they cannot afford to call the 
veterinarian who charges them $30, $40, $50 
for a case that should cost them only $10. 

And, so the State says that these men are 
guardians of the well-being of the people, 
and that the people must be protected from 
malefactors and charlatans such as I was 
labeled, though I had proven my skill and 
ability for four decades except I did not 
charge the high fees. But I did have com- 
passion on the needy. 

Therefore, I want this read before Con- 
gress and ask, Where is justice? Can you 
help me and my cause? 

Yours sincerely, 
CONRAD BERGLUND, 
Former Area Veterinarian, 1922-62. 


Responsibility of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
hoped that a voting rights bill will soon 
be before the House. I am sure the final 
product will be a reasonable, constitu- 
tional, and effective instrument designed 
to correct a shameful, long standing in- 
justice. 


There is need for speed, but not undue 
haste, however, in our deliberations, and 
I think an editorial in Newsday, one of 


our country’s leading daily newspapers, 
succinctly states the issues involved. 


The editorial follows: 
RESPONSIBILTTY OF CONGRESS 


A sweeping bill they called it and & sweep- 
ing bill it is, this historic voting rights meas- 
ure which President Johnson sent up to 
Capitol Hill Wednesday. So all-encompass- 
ing is the bill, in fact, that we believe Con- 
gress should examine all its provisions with 
extreme care before enacting it. 

That a strong law is necessary there can 
be no doubt after the brutalities inflicted at 
Selma. The new legislation is aimed prin- 
cipally at the six Southern States of 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Virginia, and South Carolina—the very 
States that provoked the bill they abhor by 
failing to live up to their responsibility to 
guarantee the right to vote to all their 
citizens. 

As precious as that right is, however, Con- 
gress must not abdicate its responsibility to 
pass on the President’s proposal dispassion- 
ately and deliberately in the cold, hard light 
of constitutional law. No ambiguities can 
be tolerated In the new law. Yet one that 
stands out in the new bill in its present form 
is the question of whether Federal examiners 
will be empowered to register prospective 
voters who are complete illiterates, 
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Literacy tests as used by many Southern 
registrars have been nothing more than 
thinly disguished legal devices to deny the 
franchise to Negroes. But this does not 
mean that the Federal Government should 
go to the other extreme and register persons 
to vote who can neither read nor write, 
whether they be Negro, Puerto Rican or 
white. An informed electorate is one of the 
foundations on which a democracy rests. 
In its haste to pass the new voting rights 
bill, Congress must not fail to insure the in- 
clusion of some elementary test of literacy 
that can be fairly administered to pros- 
pective voters either by Federal or State 
examiners. 


Loyalty and Ethics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following speech 
delivered at Fox College of Chicago, Nl., 
on February 3, 1965, by Dr. Thaddeus J. 
Lubera, associate superintendent of the 
Chicago public schools. 

I firmly believe my colleagues will find 
Dr. Lubera’s talk of great interest as it 
appeals to personal pride, loyalty, inde- 
pendence, and responsibility. 

The speech follows: 

THE Art OF Livinc 

It is a pleasure to come back to Fox Col- 
lege and share with Mr. Fox, Mr, Moleski, and 
the teachers and students my feeling about 
loyalty. Ladies and gentlemen, this concept 
of loyalty is one of great importance to all 
of us living, to all of us who hope to achieve 
success in life; and I shall speak to you about 
four areas of loyalty—four avenues for the 
expression of loyalty. 

Pirst, loyalty to your falth. No one lives 
by bread alone. We live by faith in God. 
Since we live by faith in God, we must be 
loyal to whatever way we express this faith. 
Unless we are loyal to it—sincerely loyal to 
it, implicitly loyal to it—we cannot as good 
citizens, as students, as men and women— 
attain our worth. Our first loyalty belongs 
to our Maker. Whatever your faith, what- 
ever your belief, whatever way you have to 
express your faith in the Dear Lord, be loyal 
to it. Without this expression, without this 
faith, without this feeling, I don’t think we 
are worth too much. So men can't live by 
bread alone. If you study the Gospels, if 
you read any kind of history—ancient his- 
tory or medieval history—you will soon see 
why this is necessary. 

I think the next loyalty that we owe is to 
our family—to our moms and dads, our 
brothers and sisters, our cousins, and the 
others. Why? They brought us here; they 
nurtured us; they helped us. I see this ey- 
ery day. I just came from a school where I 
saw little children coming in, little kinder- 
garten youngsters. I thought about them. 
They are very loyal to their parents because 
they are, what?—just being nurtured in 
growing, in thinking, in reacting, and in feel- 
ing for parents. Loyalty to one’s family— 
we must bring a good name to our family. 
This is so important; our name is so impor- 
tant—first name and last name. Our fam- 
ily quarters and our family feelings are ex- 
ceedingly important to a very happy life. 
The lack of family loyalty can bring on a 
crisis. I see this almost every day in visit- 
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ing some 11,000 teachers, nearly a quarter of 
a million students in 250 schools, where you 
have people at a crossroads in battle with 
their own ideas. Loyalty to one’s family is 
very important; with it, we promote the wel- 
fare of our family. 

President Johnson is trying to promote 

“this whole concept known as the Great So- 
ciety. All right, who is going to make the 
Great Society? You and I—you, the young 
people; we, the teachers and the mothers and 
fathers; and next, a very important next, the 
people who conduct services in our churches. 
We are going to promote the Great Society; 
the businessman is going to promote the 
Great Society; the employer, the student, 
everybody concerned. But it is at home, 
where boys and girls are brought up, where 
foundations are set for ideals and ideas for 
good living, for good life, here, the Great 
Society begins. The Great Society concept 
is a very interesting one; it not a new one, 
but what is great about it? People—the 
way people live, the way people relate to each 
other. I think the No. 1 concept is loyalty 
to everything that we believe is good. The 
No. 2 concept in the Great Society is rela- 
tion to one's own family—loyalty to our par- 
ents, and loyalty to everything that stands 
for that which is good. 

Loyalty to our country is the next and 
very important concept. Certainly, now, we 
should never be apologetic for the United 
States. We have a great Constitution, a great 
Bill of Rights, a great ideal, a great educa- 
tional system—in truth a great and a very 
compassionate, charitable people. We need 
not be on the defensive. We make mis- 
takes—and since there are a hundred and 
ninety-three million of us—we are bound to 
make some mistakes. But on the whole, the 
complete idea of democratic living is a great 
concept; nowhere else will you find such a 
concept on the face of the earth! So we can 
be loyal to our country. Never be apologetic; 
always be loyal to its ideals—to the promo- 
tion of democratic ideals. We hate nobody— 
you and I, as students, as human beings, as 
children of God—we all people. We 
may differ with people. We are loyal to our 
spiritual yalues here. But in a Great So- 
ciety, promotion of ideals is absolutely neces- 
sary in terms of looking and thinking in the 
whole perspective. We must consider all the 
people—the panorama, a State in which 
there are a hundred and ninety-three mil- 
lion people solving problems, some of whom 
are poor, some very poor. I just came from a 
neighborhood where people have many kinds 
of crises and problems; but they are working, 
and solving, and living, and praying to be 
better, and hoping for a better tomorrow. 

We have loyalty to our employer. Now with 
this we have a number of concepts that we 
should practice. We should be very sincere 

in our work for our employer. We should al- 
ways believe that we are here to produce 
something. If we are on the job, we are to 
produce good work through sincere effort. 
This is loyalty No. 1 to our employer. We are 
interested in making a record for ourselves 
through honest and sincere effort to be a 
good worker. That's one aspect of loyalty 
to our employer, Then we have a second 
part of our loyalty to our employer—en- 
thusiasm for whatever we do. You are en- 
thusiastic about this lovely school, the peo- 
ple here. You are enthusiastic about your 
family, about your friends. We, are en- 
thusiastic about our employer's business, his 
goal, and his promotion; with this en- 
thuslasm, we exude effort, a little more of it, 
and we succeed with the employer—his suc- 
cess Is our success, 

Enthusiasm for the kinds of things that our 
employer stands for or the kinds of 
that he produces is a No. 1 requirement in 
this whole business of loyalty. The support 
of his policies—maybe we don't agree with 
what the policies are at the moment, with 
the office people or with the managers, or 
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with those who formulate these policies; but 
we don’t make the policies, we support these 
policies. Frequently I find people who differ 
about policies, but they are supporting them. 
We may differ with President Johnson on a 
lot of things, but we support our President; 
we support our ideals; we support the poll- 
cles pertaining to the way business is run. 
We support them because we are loyal to an 
enterprise, to a company, to an individual, 
to a group of workers, and to the whole 
ideal for which this company stands; and we 
produce promotion of his program—the em- 
ployer’s program. Every office, every fac- 
tory, every firm, every business, produces 
something. In this production we must 
promote a program of information, promote 
understanding, and promote action—the em- 
ployer will like that. We should under- 
stand why industry makes tractors—tractors 
are important. We should understand why 
a firm makes cars; then we can promote 
this market, we can promote this plan, we 
can promote everything they do because it 
is not only to the best interest of our own 
being, but also to the best interest of the 
man who has employed us and who is giv- 
ing us an opportunity to grow in his busi- 
ness. 

Honesty in all your dealings with em- 
ployers—that is one of the most important 
concepts in our successful living in a busi- 
ness world—honesty. We are honest with 
our work; we are honest with the responsi- 
bility that is given to us. I have young 
men and young women who are working in 
banks today, who graduated from our 
schools, and who handle thousands of dol- 
lars in banks every day—honest boys and 
girls; God bless them. They resist tempta- 
tions, and wish only to serve, only to give 
their best. So, honesty in all of our deal- 
ings; we don’t cheat—ever. We are always 
filled with nobility of character in this re- 
spect. We are always filled with the whole 
conception that we are doing something 80 
worth while for our employer that we shall 
succeed with him as he succeeds with his 
policies. Thus, we shall maintain honor and 
dignity in all our relations with employers, 

Ethical behavior simply means that in 
everything we do, we do it with honor. We 
don't criticize unless we have facts. We 
don't diminish the importance of anybody’s 
business or personality, or individuality. We 
are dignified in our deportment. Our word 
is good, our signature is good, about all, our 
promise is good to our employer and to 
everybody concerned. This is loyalty of the 
highest order—ethical behavior. We are im- 
portant because we are behaving in this man- 
ner and this is noticed very quickly in busi- 
ness—very quickly. We are willing to face 
adversity with the employer; things don’t 
always go the way we planned. . Sometimes 
there is an adversity; there is a diminishing 
return in our business. Do we criticize peo- 
ple for this? No, we are loyal—come adver- 
sity, come success. We are always loyal. It 
is so easy to give flowers when we are suc- 
cessful, but it is not so easy to give flowers 
when we are not—when it is perhaps more 
important to do so. By this, I mean, we 
always support this employer because he is 
our friend, our partner; we are his partners— 
really, So in adversity, we stand honorably, 
and we say, tomorrow may be a better day, 
and it is most of the time. 

Helpfulness to success; Everybody working 
everywhere as a valuable unit—that adds to 
success. My young friends, you are not lost 
in any office. I worked in offices for the 
Continental Can Co., and I know—I was not 
merely a number, but I was an important 
payroll clerk. You will be an important 
stenographer, a secretary, or even a vice pres- 
ident. Surely, you will help to build suc- 
cess; you will add through your intelligence. 
through your effort, through your planning, 
through your ingenuity; yes, you will add to 
the building of a structure called business 
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good business, much business, great busi- 
ness—and in this way, you will make the 
Great Society. We are not just a cog; we are 
an important wheel. Make yourself feel 
that you are important, really, because you 
are loyal and because you are honorable in 
any endeavor with your employer, 

And so with this, we have pride. With 
all honest and sincere loyalty to our God, to 
our parents, to our teachers, to our friends, to 
our employers—we have pride. You feel that 
you count; you feel that you are important, 
You feel that you are honorable; and be- 
cause you are always better, you should never 
be the same as you grow. You come here be- 
cause you want to be better. Pride, the right 
kind of pride, follows achievement, What- 
ever you achieve, you are proud of it. You 
type a nice letter; you should be proud of 
it. You talk to the vice president of a firm 
and he appreciates it; you are proud of it. 
You read a good book and you give a fine 
report; you are proud of it. Pride used in 
a positive way is a very important attribute 


of an intelligent person. 


I hesitate to stop talking to you young 
people today. I am well aware of the high 
and honorable goals of this school; I have 
read your “Careers Scrapbook” that was pro- 
duced in your creative writing class. I be- 
lleve it to be the best careers project book 
ever produced. Frequently, I quote from it. 
Tam mindful that a number of you, each and 
every year, go out from Fox College as office 
instructors. I know the rest of you will go 
out as executive assistants. Certainly, in 
these high-level positions you can do good on 
& wholesale level, not just for individuals, 
but, also, for whole groups of people. It is 
for this reason that my duty commands me 
to make these supplementary remarks. 

You people who are going out in high-level 
positions in business must understand the 
dynamics and the democracy of the American 
private enterprise system. You must under- 
stand that every business tion is sub- 
servient to the wishes of the American people. 
Every purchase from any business house is an 
endorsement of the policies and a vote for the 
principles of that organization. It is a defi- 
nite vote against the inefficiency and the 
ineffectiveness of other organizations, There 
have been 812 makes of automobiles produced 
during my lifetime; only 17 are now being 
produced by 5 companies, Eight hundred and 
seven companies out of 812 have been voted 
out of business by the American people 
through the democratic process of freedom 
of choice, 

I will ask you all to remember please that 
we're living during the finest time in the his- 
tory of mankind, and certainly in the finest 
country the world has ever known. I have 
little patience with those who refer to these 
times as terrible conditions, or discouraging 
times. May I ask all those to raise their 
hands who can select a period in world his- 
tory in which they would prefer to live than 
now? Of course, there are no takers. How 
fortunate we all are that through the aeons 
of time and through the galaxies of space we 
have been reserved to be called forth now for 
service in the greatest period of world his- 
tory—and to render that service in the finest 
country the world has ever known. 

I am told that there are well over 100 mil- 
lion sets of fingerprints in the FBI office in 
Washington, D.C. How many duplications? 
That is right, there are none. The pattern 
that is you was never_produced before, nor 
will you be duplicated—ever. What is the 
connotation? Could it possibly be that we 
have been reserved to be called forth now 
for failure or for mediocrity? Of course not. 
There is only one answer that squares with 
the facts. We have been reserved and called 
forth now for only one purpose; for high 
service and great success. It was Emerson 
who said: 

“What will you have? quoth God; pay for 
it and take it. All things are double, one 
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against another. Tit for tat; an eye for an 
eye; a tooth for a tooth; blood for blood; 
measure for measure; love for love. Give and 
it shall be given you. Give nothing, have 
nothing. Thou shalt be paid exactly for 
what thou hast done, no more, no less.” 

Edward Bok's father told his son that his 
first duty was to leave the world a more beau- 
tiful. place than he found it. No one can 
stand on the highest point in Florida and 
hear the chimes of Bok’s singing tower with- 
out fully appreciating that truly Edward Bok 
left the world a more beautiful place. What 
will you do to make the world a more beauti- 
ful place? 

So today I salute you future business ex- 
ecutives, and with humbleness I pray that 
you future leaders in industry will enter the 
office with the prayer of St. Francis of Assisi 
in your heart: 

“Lord, make me an instrument of Thy 
peace. Where there is hatred, let me sow 
love. Where there is doubt, faith. Where 
there is despair, hope. Where there is dark- 
ness, light. And where there is sadness, joy. 
Grant that I may not so much seek to be 
consoled as to console; to be understood as 
to understand; to be loved as to love; for 
it is in giving that we receive.” 

I prayerfully ask that all you future super- 
visors will recognize that every one of your 
employees is made in the image of God; and 
with constant and continued determination 
that you will pledge yourselves to take care 
that this image will not deteriorate into a 
mirage 


Please remember that these are days of 
destiny, not despair. Please don't be too 
concerned with security, but rather aspire to 
the challenge of opportunity. Seek personal 
responsibilities and duties, not rights and 
privileges. Teach by example the value of 
character, the honor of loyalty and citizen- 
ship, and the satisfaction of service and 
sacrifice. Then, truly, your life will be an 
inspiration and a benediction for you have 
Practiced the art of living. 

These are some of the concepts of loyalty 
which you and I can practice, which you and 
I cannot live without as successful people. 
My young ladies and gentlemen, I wish you 
Well and hope that in the future, somewhere, 
we may meet again and you will tell me 
that by thinking and feeling some of these 
concepts I have mentioned to you today, that 
you have become successful. I wish for you 
two things, always: That each of you be a 
great success; that you will be happy always. 
These two things are important, Happiness 
and success depend on our own feelings, our 
own attitudes, and our own personal develop- 
ment—all of these—and our prayers to God. 


More Support for Shorter Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF, REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
continuing to receive endorsements of my 
proposal to limit presidential election 
campaigns to 60 days, and I have re- 
cently received a communication from 
Mr. Leonard H. Goldenson, president of 
the American Broadcasting Co., who 
Shares my belief that all parties con- 
cerned, including the public, will benefit 
by shortening the campaign period. 

I believe that Mr. Goldenson's com- 
ments should be read by all who are in- 
terested in this legislation, and with 
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your permission I include his commu- 
nication herewith: 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING Co., 
March 15, 1965. 
Hon. Jon S. MONAGAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN MoNAGAN: I note, 
with considerable interest, your introduction 
of House Joint Resolution 16 proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to qualifications to 
election for offices of President and Vice 
President of the United States. As I under- 
stand it, its effect, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the States, 
would be to limit the presidential campaign 
to 60 days. 

I share your view that the shortening of 
political campaigns is a highly desirable 
objective from the point of view of the 
political parties and the public. The cost 
factor of lengthy campaigns has been of 
continuing concern. The physical effect on 
the candidates themselyes has also been a 
matter of deep concern, 

In my judgment, the public will benefit 
by shortening the campaign period as a re- 
sult of the concentration of discussion dur- 
ing this campaign period. 

I congratulate you on your efforts and am 
taking this opportunity to advise you of 
our support, 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD H. GOLDENSON. 


Veterans’ Administration Center at 
Bath, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Senate and Assembly of the State 
of New York, memorializing Congress to 
adopt legislation necessary to continue 
the Center operated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration at Bath, N.Y. 

I concur with this resolution which 
follows: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 18—MarcH 2, 1965 
Concurrent resolution of the Senate and 

Assembly of the State of New York memo- 

rializing the Congress of the United States 

to adopt legislation necessary to continue 
the center operated by the Veterans’ Ad- 

ministration at Bath, N.Y. 

(By Mr. Henderson) 

Whereas in a supposed economy move by 
the Secretary of Defense, it is planned to 
abondon the Veterans’ Administration Cen- 
ter at Bath, N. T.; and 

Whereas these facilities have been in op- 
eration either by our own great State or the 
Federal Government since 1877 to give med- 
ical treatment, care and comfort for our de- 
serving war heroes, especially the aged vet- 
erans; and 

Whereas these veterans who have been 
cared for in the past and those now being 
aided at Bath were willing, when our great 
Nation was endangered by the foe, to make 
the supreme sacrifice, it is only Just that we 
demonstrate some sacrifice on all our parts 
at this time; and 

Whereas it seems justifiable at this time, 
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in making sacrifices, that our war veterans 
be first considered rather than last; and 
Whereas the Veterans“ Administration at 
Bath is the only home for aged veterans in 
the Northeastern United States and its lo- 
cation is excellent, geographically, from a 
civilian defense standpoint; and 
Whereas to abandon these facilities at this 
time would do great hardship to our veterans 
and prove economically unsound: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States be and hereby 
is respectfully memorialized to enact legis- 
lation with convenient speed, that will pre- 
vent the Secretary of Defense from pursuing 
his course to abandon the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Center at Bath, N.Y.; and be it 
Turther 
Resolved (if the senate concur), That a 
copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the U.S. Senate, the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States from 
the State of New York and that the latter be 
urged to devote themselves to the task of 
accomplishing the purpose of this resolution. 
By order of the assembly: 
JOHN T. McKennan, 
Clerk, 
5 in with amendments March 3, 
1965. 
By order of the senate: 
GEORGE H. Van LENGEN, 
Secretary of the Senate: 
oe amendments concurred in March 8, 
1965. 
By order of the assembly: 
JoHN T. McKENNAN, 
Clerk, 


Medicare and Eldercare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a resolution adopted by the public affairs 
luncheon club of Dallas, Tex., setting 
forth their reasons for strong support of 
the eldercare bill H.R. 3727: 

STATEMENT TO THE House Ways AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE, Marcu 15, 1965: Re Medicare 
Bill HR. 1 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Ways 

and Means Committee, it is the considered 

opinion of the some 500 members of the Pub- 
lic Affairs Luncheon Club of Dallas that there 
are grave dangers and inadequacies in a med- 
ical care program for the aged financed 
through the social security system. We, 

therefore, find the eldercare bill H.R. 3727 

highly preferable over the medicare bill H.R. 

1, which latter bill is compulsory, alding all 

those covered by Social security, even the 

wealthy, but making no provision for those 
ineligible for social security. 

‘The enormous cost of such a program could 
well jeopardize the whole social security sys- 
tem and increase the payroll tax to a figure 
that would place a staggering and intoler- 
able burden, first, upon our youth coming 
into maturity and a debt-laden existence, 
and secondly, upon both employer and em- 
ployees. Your attention is respectfully di- 
rected to the experience in Great Britain, 
France, and Sweden where government-con- 
trolled medical and hospital care have proven 
extremely costly and far from satisfactory. 

Eldercare would be a voluntary program 
financed through an existing Federal pro- 
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gram for matching State and Federal funds, 
and private insurance companies would pro- 
vide the protective insurance. Far greater 
benefits for the needy would be provided un- 
der eldercare because drugs, costs 
and physicians’ care would be included while 
medicare would only pay limited hospital 
and nursing charges. Eldercare, and the re- 
sulting taxation burden, would not be ex- 
tended to those able to provide the service 
for themselves. 

We earnestly urge that you and your com- 
mittee give careful consideration to elder- 
care bill H.R. 3727 which not only affords far 
greater protection to our elderly needy citi- 
zens but also would not imperil the American 
system of free enterprise which has pro- 
duced the most unparalleled advancement in 
medical science and research the world has 
ever known. 

Mrs. CHARLES E. TURNER, 

President, Public Affairs Luncheon Club. 

Mrs. JOHN BOORHOUT, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 
Darras, Tex., March 15, 1965. 


Medicare Bill Is Expensive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, as we 
consider the administration’s proposals 
for a medical care program for the aged, 
I call attention to the following signifi- 
cant editorial which appeared in the 
March 22 issue of the Chicago Sun- 
Times: 

MEDICARE BILL Is EXPENSIVE 

The administration's bill to provide medi- 
cal care for the aged is now being readied 
for presentation by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. It promises to be more 
expensive than anticipated. 

The new medicare bill could more than 
double the social security taxes of many 
employers and employees. 

The social security tax increases specified 
in the administration's medicare bill would 
come in two forms, in an increase in the tax 
rate and an increase in the tax base on which 
the tax rate is computed. The increases 
would be staggered in seven steps over the 
next 21 years. After the final increase an 
employee earning $6,600 a year, and his em- 
ployer, would each pay a social security tax 
of $369.90. 

In 1965 the same employee and employer 
will each pay a social security tax of $174. 

The administration's medicare bill is a 
` pig in a poke, as we have noted on this page 
in the past. The benefits offered are limited. 
It is almost certain that there will be strong 
pressure brought to bear to increase those 
benefits once the bill is passed. The pro- 
posed increases in the social security tax 
base and tax rate needed to finance the bill, 
as proposed, would not take care of any in- 
creases in benefits. More money would have 
to be found. The most likely way of raising 
that extra money would doubtless be even 
more increases in social security, taxes. 

Alternative bills have been offered the 
committee. One is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, called the “Elder- 
cure“ bill. 

The AMA bill proposes that the govern- 
ment make full coverage health insurance 
available from private health insurance com- 
panies to those over 65 on the basis of need. 
The Government would pay all or part of 
the premiums with local authorities setting 
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the level at which federal assistance in meet- 
ing premium costs would be granted. 

The AMA estimates its program would 
cost $1.5 billion annually. | 

The cost of the administration's medicare 
bill has not been accurately set. Reliable 
estimators set the figure from $1.5 billion 
to 86 billion annually. 

The House should carefully consider all 
the alternative bills offered to the adminis- 
tration’s medicare bill. 

There is no necessity to rush legislation 
through that might fall short of the needs 
it is supposed to remedy and be expensive 
as well. 


Alaska: Anglers’ Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
Alaska's fame as a must-destination for 
sport fishermen is so widely recognized 
that no broadcasting of the fact is re- 
quired, Salt water or fresh water— 
Alaska's sport fisheries are abundant. 

Although Alaska’s sport fisheries are 
famed, less well known are the best loca- 
tions, the times of greatest abundance, 
and the baits and lures that are most 
effective. Thanks, however, to a fine 
publication of the Alaska Department 
of Fish and Game, one does not have to 
be a longtime Alaskan to know where 
and when to find the species sought, and 
to know what baits and lures work best. 
This publication, issued by the depart- 
ment's Commissioner Walter Kirkness, 
is entitled “Anglers’ Sport Fishing Pre- 
dictions for 1965.” 

Here are a few samples of the advice 
contained in this handbook by experts: 
SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 

Silver salmon: Available from July to Sep- 
tember. The best month is August, with 
herring and large spoons for bait. Don't 
worry about the best location; they are 
everywhere and strike readily. 

Halibut: Abundant throughout the entire 
area from May to September. Beach the 
large ones; they exceed 100 pounds and can 
be dangerous in a small boat. 

COPPER RIVER—PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND 

Lake trout: The mackinaw, or lake trout, 
provides good fishing all year. The best 
catches are made just after ice-breakup and 
just prior to freezing. The predictions are 
good for Louise, Crosswind, Paxson, Summit, 
Tannada, Copper, Ducky, and Susitna Lakes. 

COOK INLET—MATANUSKA LAKES 

Grayling: This cold water beauty can be 
found during late May and early June in 
the Deshka and Taluchulitna Rivers, Other 
streams Which may reward the fly-rod en- 
thusiast are Lake, Willow, and Little Willow 
Creeks. Irene and Long Lake (Mile 86) are 
also predicted to be good. 

KENAI PENINSULA 

Dolly varden: Dollies occur In most of the 
coastal streams from July through Novem- 
ber, They are also present in many of the 
lakes on the Peninsula. These char are cap- 
tured readily on salmon eggs and are es- 
pecially abundant in August and September 
in Salmon Creek, Anchor River, Deep Creek; 
Ninilchik River, Quartz Creek and Ptarmigan 
Creek. Some particularly large dollies have 
been taken from the Kenai River. “Golden- 
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fins.” which are a small landlocked variety, 
are abundant in Upper and Lower Summit 
Lakes and the stream between them. 
FAIRBANKS AND NORTHERN ALASKA 

Grayling: May 1 to September 30, 
larger fish available to the angler early and 
late in the season. All clear fi streams 
are considered as suitable grayling habitat. 
Tangle Lake system, Delta-Clearwater, Good- 
paster, Salcha, Chena, and Chatanika are 
top grayling streams, 

KODIAK ISLAND 


Steelhead: Karluk River, in September and 
October is unsurpassed anywhere. Marka, 
Saltery, and Buskin Rivers also have runs 
of steelhead, They may also be taken in 
late April and May, but are not as bright 
this time of year. Try fresh eggs on a small 
treble hook fished delicately just above the 
bottom. 

BRISTOL BAY 

Arctic-char: The hottest spot anywhere 
for these fine fish is at the mouth of the 
Agulowak River in Lake Aleknagik during 
June and July, but they are concentrated 
at the outlet of all of the major lakes at 
this time, This is fishing that is fast and 
furious. 

BERING SEA 

Silver salmon: Coastal areas June 15 to 
August 30, peaking in August. Interior 
water, August 15 to November 1, peaking 
in September, Excellent silver salmon fish- 
ery during mid-August on the lower Nome 
River. 

These samples, I hope, will be ade- 
quate to stimulate a lively interest in 
the sports fishing opportunities within 
the great 49th State. I will be glad to 
procure for any of my colleagues upon 
request a full copy of the referenced 
publication. 


Hero James R. George, First Class 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Miami Herald on March 
10, 1965, and points out the crime situa- 
tion today in our country and the des- 
perate need for legislation to correct 
many of these tragedies. This article 
was brought to my attention by a very 
dear friend of mine and one of the out- 
standing citizens of my district in Dade 
County, Fla., Mrs. Irma Baker, and re- 
lates to James R. George, 23, from At- 
lanta, and an airman, first class, in the 
Navy. The article refers to an incident 
which occurred in Philadelphia where 
six other men, names and ages not avail- 
able, stood by on a Philadelphia subway 
platform while a gang of 15- to 20-year- 
old punks tried to attack a teenage girl. 
Said George: 

I wanted to get help, I started toward the 
men, but before I reached them, some of the 
boys jumped me, beat me. I tried to do all 
I could, but I was only one person. None 
of the six men offered any help. 


George managed to summon a police- 
man who rescued the girl. There is a se- 
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quel that may be a bit refreshing Eight 
youths were arrested within 24 hours 
after the attack, and a Judge Stout sent 
them directly to jail, No delays, no le- 
Gal lollygagging. 


This was a savage case and justice must be 
St 


Said Judge Stout. We say thanks to 
the judge, and thanks to George. And 
we will not say what we could do to the 
six who let George do it. 

Although George may not haye been 
Severely hurt, his picture did appear in 
the paper showing a black eye and per- 
haps bruises. This young man is in- 
deed a hero and I feel he is certainly de- 
Serving of every commendation. 


More on Poor Mail Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr.. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I requested congressional hear- 
ings into what I termed the wretched 
mail service in the United States. The 
House Postal Operations Subcommittee, 
of which I am privileged to be the rank- 
ing minority member, has agreed to 
schedule postal hearings in an effort to 
get to the bottom of the problem. 

Since I first made the request for new 
hearings, my office has been literally 
flooded with letters from postal patrons 
complaining about the present day serv- 
ice, I think these people are justified in 
these complaints. 

Many of the letters I have received 
from postal patrons contain examples of 
mail that has been delayed for weeks, 
Mail that has been lost or misrouted, or 
examples of packages and magazines 
that were crushed or mutilated in the 
mails. I recently received an air mail 
letter at my home in Arlington, Va., that 
Was mailed in Omaha, Nebr., Febru- 
ary 15 and postmarked February 16. I 
received it March 17—1 month later. I 
ask the Members of this distinguished 
body, if this is what the people of this 
country are paying high postal rates for? 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
Submit additional examples of the type 
of complaints that I have received from 
Postal patrons in every part of the Na- 
tion. I think my colleagues will be in- 

in these complaints because you 
and I represent the people who are mak- 
ing them: 


Erowau, TENN., 
March 11, 1965. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE CUNNINGHAM: After 
reading the enclosed newspaper clipping, I 
decided to write you concerning the rotten 
Mall service I have been receiving since the 
ZIP code was put into operation. A short 
time back, my son, who lives in Cedartown, 
Ga., 111 miles south of Etowah, mailed me 
an important letter and this letter was on 
the road 6 days, traveling a distance of only 
111 miles. This letter zipped from Cedartown 
down through the State of Georgia and half- 
Way through Florida, stopping at Tarpon 


cel post 
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Springs, Fla., before it started toward Etowah, 
Tenn, I checked the mileage and this letter 
traveled about 1,300 miles before reaching 
Etowah. z 

A short time back I malled a roll of Kodak 
film to Dayton, Ohio, exactly 411 miles north 
of Etowah, and my finished pictures were 
on the road 8 days before ever reaching Eto- 
wah, and a small package mailed to me from 
New York was on the road exactly 12 days, 
traveling a 15-hour run by rail, I also or- 
dered a small Bible booklet from Dayton, 
Tenn., only about 40 miles from Etowah, 
and this small book was on the road exactly 
10 days traveling only 40 miles. ‘There are 
many more incidents that I could write about 
but this is enough to show you how rotten 
the mail service has become. I'll be 75 years 
of age in August and I have never experi- 
enced anything like the mail service we are 
having since the ZIP code was installed, I 
trust that after you read the enclosed clip- 
ping you may pass it on to Mr. Gronouski. I 
wrote to him some time back concerning the 
no-good mail service and he never did an- 
swer my letter. 

Thanking you for your time in reading this 
letter, I await your comment. 

Yours very truly, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
March 12, 1965. 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CUNNINGHAM: Your 
succinct comment on the service given today 
by our Post Office Department, which was 
recently quoted in the press, echoes the sen- 
timents of the suffering public. 

The postal service in this country has de- 
teriorated to an alarming degree. First-class 
mall from New York to Philadelphia on oc- 
casion takes 10 days for delivery time, First- 
class airmail has been delivered to the 
wrong office and left to lie undelivered to 
the correct addressee for days on end. Par- 
packages containing important 
printed matter is delivered either in such a 
battered condition, rendering the contents 
useless, or not delivered at all, for what 
reason no one seems to know. 

A recent sad experience we had was parcel 
post shipment of three identical packages by 
our printer here in Philadelphia, to one of 
our advertisers in New York. One package 
was received in normal time—the other two 
seemed to have gone by the wayside. The 
addressee waited, made inquiries, made 
about four phone calls to us and we as many 
to him, but no success. Upshot was we had 
to have the material reprinted. Then, after 
2 weeks’ delay, the missing two packages 
were delivered—seems they were stashed away 
in some corner of a post office. 

You may rest assured, Mr. Congressman, 
that you will haye the support of every 
responsible citizen of the United States in 
connection with your recommendation of a 
congressional investigation into the careless- 
ness and inefficiency of the working force 
of our Post Office Department. 

Respectfully, 


ae 


OMAHA, NEBR, 
March 8, 1965. 
Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE CUNNINGHAM: We 
noticed your article in the Omaha World 
Herald with regard to postal operations. 

We thought you might appreciate some 
specific examples of the postal service in this 
area. 


We are enclosing several samples. For ex- 
ample, the first sample shows 8 days mail 
service from Omaha to Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
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which is approximately 200 miles. Also a 
sample shows mail service from Omaha to 
Sioux Falls of 11 days service. 

The next sample shows 9 days service from 
Omaha to York, Nebr., which is a distance of 
about 125 miles. 9 

Other samples enclosed are as follows: 


Days 
Omaha to York, Nebr — 8 
New York to Greeley, Colo.....--.-...- 16 
New York to Douglas, Wyo 14 
New York to Alamosa, Colo 21 
Omaha to Alamosa, Colo 15 


These are merely samples, and we could 
enumerate hundreds of these within our own 
company if it would be helpful. 

No doubt other companies in this area 
have supplied you with sufficient information 
in an effort to be helpful to you on the House 
Postal Operations Subcommittee. 

We hope you are successful in your work 
toward improving the postal service in this 
area, 

Sincerely yours, 


. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
March 3, 1965, 

Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 

Sm: Mall service does indeed stink, steadily 
worse and worse. My pay check used to come 
(from Manhattan to Brooklyn) overnight; 
now it always takes at least 2 days, often 3. 

Today seven pieces of first class mail ad- 
dressed to other businesses were delivered to 
the small office where I worked today; two of 
the wrongly delivered letters were addressed 
to a bank. 

And, also today, I finally got from Maine, 
February 20 mail that had been, apparently, 
put in a wrong box, then returned to sender 
instead of being put in the correct box when 
it was remailed by the other boxholder. 
There's no excuse for such carelessness (and 
callousness) about first class mail that can 
be vital—checks, family papers, etc. 

Yours truly, 


—. 


, NEBR., 
March 3, 1965. 

Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have just read your 
item in tonight's paper whereby you mention 
that the postal service stinks. 

You are so right that I cannot help but 
congratulate you on your statement. 

I have had about 85 years of work for the 
Postal Department, of which the last — 
years are as a city letter carrier. 

To place it very mildly, I am continually 
embarrassed by having to give the poor serv- 
ice that I am required to give. 

Bincerely, 


HYATTSVILLE, Mp. 
Representative GLENN 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE CUNNINGHAM: I agree 
with you that something is amiss in the 
mall department and that the service 
“stinks.” 

During the 2 years I have lived at this 
address, I have acted more as a sorter of 
mail than a receiver of mail. This is a pri- 
vate residence, and mall for people living 
here 4 years ago, and 2 years ago, is left here 
two to three times a week. The mailman 
maintains that he is unconcerned with the 
name on the envelope and if it's this address 
the mail will be left here. Change of address 
forms were filed for both previous occupants, 
and yet it has fallen upon me to note this on 
their mail, Since I am about to move, this 
“service” leaves me terrified as to what will 
happen to my mail. 
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We also receive mail for other residents 
in our block, which I end up delivering. 

Packages arrive looking as though they 
had come by way of a South Vietnamese 
battlefield. 

Our next door neighbor has had similar 

ences, In one case, a package delivery- 
man decided they had moved and returned 
packages to the sender; in another, impor- 
tant mail was delivered to a house with the 
same number blocks away. There was no 
similarity in the street names. 

I wish you luck in your efforts, and hope 
that current deficiencies can be remedied 
before the Post Office Joins the space age and 
starts sending our mail to Mars. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
March 16, 1965. 


Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Ma. REPRESENTATIVE: I do hope 
you are successful in arousing the Congress 
to our dire need of improved postal service. 

We mail all our radio tapes in steel con- 
tainers like the enclosed, and this inside 
corrugated cartons, yet many of them are 
completely ruined in transit. 

Please observe what force it would take to 
dent the enclosed container at its rein- 
forced edge, yet this edge shows at least 
four such dents. And this is by no means 
an exception. With radio stations awaiting 
particular broadcasts for particular dates 
you can imagine how exasperating this is. 

We trust your efforts to improve our sery- 
ice will prove most successful. 

Very sincerely yours, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CUNNINGHAM: The en- 
closed clipping appeared in one of our papers 
a few days ago. How true it is that “Mail 
Service Stinks.” 

We write letters to Baltimore, our former 
hometown, every week. It is disgusting how 
long it takes for a letter to reach Baltimore, 
3 days seems to be an average time for a 
first-class letter. Airmail does not accom- 
plish a thing and it is just as well to save 
the few extra pennies. 

It is difficult to say whether the delay is 
on this end or at the receiving end; it could 
be a combination of both. 

Good luck in your having the matter of 
service investigated. 

Very truly yours, 


Lono Bracht, CALIF., 
March 8, 1985. 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Representative From Nebraska, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Sm: I have read your writeups 
headed “What's 


much of the criticisms of the present serv- 
ice is “damn disgusting.” 

First let me say the guidelines idea is 
more like slavery expectations. To be 
handed a tray of mail, and be told by a 
supervisor it had to be sorted in a specified 
time, is an imposition. 

In my working days I have known what 
it was like to face a day’s work before— 
an avalanche of work, but we were never told 
it had to be finished in a specified 2 
We had an incentive to go to it 
our best, and the next crew to take 
from where we left off. 

In my Da TORTA eee e 
never worked under a slave-driving set 
supervisors. 


and do 
over 
I 
of 
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If it comes to the point where first class, 
now paying 116.9 percent of costs of han- 
dling, has got to be called upon to do the 
subsidizing of all deficits caused by chang- 
ing methods of handling, it’s about time 
the. people as well as businesses, show their 
disgust. These above figures are shown on 
the sheet “Adjustment of revenue, operat- 
ing reimbursements, and accrued costs— 
fiscal year 1962." If there’s a later one, I'd 
appreciate one, 

I could go on much more on this subject, 
but I don’t think it necessary. I haye writ- 
ten the Postmaster General several letters 
as to his transitions but in closing I want 
to say the most disgusting thing I have 
read of his ideas is snooping on the privacies 
of employees using restrooms. 

I realize this has been a lengthy letter 
and I hope I haven't usurped too much 
of your valuable time reading it, but I 
would very much appreciate your reply to 
my comments. 

Very respectfully, 


Voting Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include the following statement: 

Vortnc Ricurs LEGISLATION 


At the risk of being referred to as a “sin- 
ner in the congregation of the righteous,” I 
feel impelled to express my position with 
reference to the President's recommendation 
on the Voting Rights Act of 1965. In his re- 
cent speech to the Nation on this subject, he 
Said that he was sending up a law to the 
Congress and that there should be no de- 
lay in its immediate enactment. It is not 
the prerogative of the President to send up a 
law. He can orly recommend legislation, 
and it is up to the Congress to enact the law. 

The next day I was called by the press, 
asking if I would support the President's 
bill. At that time no bill had been intro- 
duced, and I replied that, until I examined 
the bill, I would take no position on it, but 
that if it contained certain provisions, I 
could not support it, and that I was not 
sure but that there was sufficient legislation 
on the books to obtain the goal which the 
President was seeking. In fact, under exist- 
ing law, the Federal judge in Montgomery, 
Ala., issued an order which provided, among 
other things, that qualified applicants for 
registration who are not registered in July 
1965, and have signed the priority sheet, 
and have presented themselves prior to 
July 1, will have their applications received 
and processed by the voters’ referee already 
appointed by that court. The court also 
made it clear that any rejected Negro appli- 
cant “from this day forward” (Feb. 5, 
1965) “may apply to this court for registra- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 42 
U.S. O. 197103)“ (Civil Rights Acts of 1957 
and 1960). The press in my district did not 
Teport my qualified statement, and there- 
after I was forthwith taken to task by some 
prolific letterwriters. 

Two days later, the President's bill was in- 
troduced in . He had stated that 
his bill would be a “simple, uniform stand- 
ard.” It is not simple and it is not uniform. 
The fact is that, in its application, it is the 
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most discriminatory piece of legislation that 
has ever been submitted to Congress. Un- 
der the formula, the State of Texas is ex- 
empt, as well as the State of California and 
the State of Florida. But the State of 
Alaska is included. I know of no registra- 
tion problems in Alaska. The legislation 
applies to any State or political subdivision 
where less than half of the persons of voting 
age, residing therein, were registered on No- 
vember 1, 1964, or if less than 50 percent of 
such persons voted on November 3, 1964. A 
political subdivision is not defined. It prob- 
ably means a county, a city, a school district, 
a water district, an assessment district, and 
possibly even a precinct. But here is what 
can and will happen: A county that has 
10,000 people of voting age is exempt if more 
than 50 percent of them are registered, or if 
more than 60 percent of them voted in the 
last Presidential election. That county 
could have 2,000 Negroes in it, not one of 
whom is registered or has voted, but because 
more than 50 percent of the population of 
voting age is registered and voted, the Ne- 
groes would have no rights under the pro- 
posed bill. Why this discrimination, advo- 
cated by the President? 

The bill has ex post facto provisions which 
are definitely unconstitutional. The bili 
eliminates any test or device to determine 
qualifications for voting, but here again this 
only applies to about 15 percent of the 
States, leaving the rest of the States to set 
up such qualifications. If any State or po- 
litical subdivision, covered by the bill, en- 
acts any voter registration qualifications 
after the enactment of the iaw, it must 
forthwith file, in the Federal District Court 
of Washington, D.C., a petition for injunc- 
tive relief, and that court will decide the 
validity of these qualifications. Again, 85 
percent of the States are exempt. 

The fines and imprisonment provisions 
also only apply to 15 percent of the States. 

If anyone in the covered States alleges 
within 24 hours after the closing of the polis 
that he was a listed voter under the act, that 
he was not permitted to vote, or that his 
vote was not counted, and the examiner is 
so convinced, the U.S. attorney may apply to 
the court for an order enjoining the certi- 
fication of the results of the election, and no 
person shall be deemed elected where such 
injunction is issued until the matter is dis- 

of. 

I predict that the Judiciary Committee 
will completely rewrite the President's rec- 
ommendation before it is finally passed 
upon. 

I am in full support of the proposition that 
all qualified citizens should be permitted 
to register and vote, and that there should 
be no discrimination in registration qualifi- 
cations because of race, creed, color, or sex. 
I support the proposition that the right is 
reserved to the several States to determine 
the qualifications in accordance with the 
Constitution, and there is nothing in the 
Constitution that authorizes the Federal 
Government to determine these qualifica- 
tions. I am supported in this by a Supreme 
Court decision as recent as 1959, which re- 
stated an earlier opinion, as follows: “No 
time need be spent on the question of the 
validity of the literacy test, considered alone, 
since, as we have seen its establishment was 
but the exercise by the State of a lawful 
power vested in it not subject to our super- 
vision, and indeed, its validity is admitted.” 
(Lassiter v. Northampton County Board of 
Elections, decided June 8, 1959, 360 U.S\45) 
(Guinn v. The United States, 238 U.S, 347). 

The 15th amendment is short and simple: 
“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” The 15th amendment makes no 
mention of voter qualifications beyond ex- 
cluding race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, and does not confer upon the Fed- 
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eral Government any authority to legislate 
otherwise. 

The 24th amendment which abolished the 
poll tax, abolished it only so far as voting 
for the President, Vice President, or their 
electors, and the Senator or Representatives 
in Congress. This gave the Federal Govern- 
ment no authority to eliminate the poll tax 
in any other State election, although many 
States have done so voluntarily. The pend- 
ing bill attempts to do just that. 

On this and other constitutional issues, I 
stand squarely with George Washington. 
These are his words on the subject: “If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribution 
or modification of the constitutional powers 
be in any particular wrong, let it be cor- 
rected by an amendment in the way which 
the Constitution designates. But let there 
be no change by usurption; for though this, 
in one instance, may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by which 
tree governments are destroyed.“ (Wash- 
ington's Farewell Address.) 

President Johnson could have stated his 
Objectives on television in 5 minutes, but 
he continued to meander over the whole 
Pasture, from buttercup to buttercup, and 
spent 20 minutes rewriting the life of Lyn- 
don Johnson to make it conform with his 
recent conversion. He was driven by emo- 
tion, fear, threat, and persuasion, to rec- 
ommend this legislation. This is no atmos- 
Phere in which to legislate. The President 
intended to delay this recommendation until 
the end of the session, knowing that it would 
disrupt his friendly relationship with Con- 
gress. This was the last thing he wanted 
to do until after his Great Society legisla- 
tion had cleared all the hurdles. 


Weare, N.H., Protests VA Closings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
town of Weare in my district has pro- 
tested officially the proposal to close or 
cut back the facilities of the Veterans’ 
Administration in Manchester, N.H. I 
Submit for the RECORD a copy of a resolu- 
tion of protest adopted in town meeting 
and signed by the members of the board 
of selectmen. The resolution is further 
evidence of the concern of citizens across 
the country to this ill-considered, II- 
advised decision on the part of the 
administration. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the administration in Washington 
has announced that it will soon close the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital and the 
regional service office, both of which are lo- 
cated in Manchester; and 

Whereas such a move will deal a serious 
blow to not only the war veterans in Weare 
but to those living in the southern part of 
our State; and 

Whereas the reason given for the closing 
of these facilities is given as an economy 
move, to which we cannot subscribe in light 
Of the fact that millions of dollars are being 
spent In various parts of the world to con- 
struct hospitals and other facilities for the 
benefit of those people in far-off lands: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the people of Weare in 
town meeting assembled this 9th day of 
March 1965, do hereby protest the closing 
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of the Veterans’ Administration facilities 
in Manchester and direct that copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to U.S. Senators 
Noreis COTTON and THOMAS J. MCINTYRE and 
to Congressman JAMES O. CLEVELAND. 

This resolution was accepted by the town 
at the annual town meeting Tuesday, March 
9, 1965. 

WALTER P. J. BRENNAN. 
VERNON R. Woop. 
H. TALBOT PEARSON. 


The Great Urban Tax Tangle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call attention to the increasing aware- 
ness in many parts of the country that 
the need to repair the administration of 
property taxes is urgent. Those of us 
associated with the great cities of this 
country have long been mindful of the 
close relationship between faulty prop- 
erty tax administration and the revenue 
plight of cities. We have been less aware 
of the relationship between faulty prop- 
erty tax administration and the less at- 
tractive physical appearance of parts of 
our cities. We have been even less aware 
that these problems are not limited to 
the larger cities, but are shared increas- 
ingly by local governments generally. I 
therefore read with great interest the in- 
formative article entitled “The Great Ur- 
ban Tax Tangle,” in the current issue of 
Fortune magazine. This account of the 
conclusions reached by a select group of 
tax and municipal experts at a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Lincoln School of 
Public Finance in cooperation with the 
National League of Cities, the Urban 
Land Institute, ACTION, and Time, Inc., 
explains how property tax administration 
contributes to city slums and urban 
sprawl. 

The article attracted my attention also 
because it endorses reform measures in 
property tax administration recommend- 
ed by the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations in its recent two- 
volume report on “The Role of the States 
in Strengthening the Property Tax.” My 
distinguished colleagues, Congresswoman 
Dwyer, and Congressman FOUNTAIN, 
shared with me the honor of representing 
this House on that Commission when this 
report was developed during several Com- 
mission sessions. 

Confident in the belief that the Mem- 
bers of this House would find it instruc- 
tive, Mr, Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the article entitled “The 
Great Urban Tax Tangle” appearing in 
Fortune for March 1965, in the RECORD 
following my remarks: 

Tue Great Unsan Tax TANGLE 

(Nor In view of the looming importance 
of local tax policy, Fortune presents below 
the substance of a roundtable discussion 
held last summer at Claremont Men's College, 
Claremont, Calif., and attended by many 
eminent tax and municipal 1 The 
conference was sponsored by the Lincoln 
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School of Public Finance in cooperation with 
the National League of Cities, the Urban 
Land Institute, ACTION, and Time, Ine. 
Time's Pierrepont I. Prentice acted as rap- 
porteur and moderator of proceedings. This 
is a condensation of the consensus report 
Prentice submitted to participants. A partial 
list of the participants appears at the con- 
clusion of this article.) 

While Federal tax policy has been recently 
subject to extensive debate, much less atten- 
tion has been paid to the taxes that strike 
closer to home. Yet direct local government 
spending, including city, county, and school 
districts, has been going up much faster than 
Federal spending—from some $9 billion in 
1946 to a level of more than $50 billion cur- 
rently. If it continues to grow at anything 
like this rate, it will reach the $100 billion 
mark in the 1970's. 

How all this new money is raised can have 
an enormous and decisive effect on how cities 
grow, how cities redevelop, where industry 
locates. It can also have a major influence 
on what it costs people to live in cities and 
whether our cities are livable. The bigger 
the local tax take, the greater the need for 
wise policies and wise methods of collecting 
those taxes. Mistakes that did not make 
much difference at the $9-billion level of 1946 
much difference at the $9 billion level of 1946 
future levels, 

Almost all of us who participated in this 
round table would like to see local govern- 
ments assume a bigger share of the responsi- 
bility for providing the standard of services 
their localities want, for we believe in keep- 


on of taxation should be be- 
tween land and eee 

None of us would dream of suggesting that 
local tax reform will cure all the ills of our 
cities. But most of us see a clear, close, and 
causal connection between what is wrong 
with our cities today and what is wrong with 
their tax . If slums are spreading 
in what should be fine closein residential 
areas, how largely is this because old housing 
is so lightly taxed (compared with good new 
buildings) that it is more profitable to let it 


this sprawl is because underused land on 
the outskirts is so lightly taxed that its 
owners feel no tax pressure to let it be put 
to better use when it is needed? If mass 
transportation is half empty and downtown 
is choked with parked private cars, to what ` 
extent is this due to the fact that our cities 
subsidize those who ride in cars by letting 
them park on the downtown streets for a 
small fraction of what it costs? Are we abet- 
ting sprawl by subsidizing horizontal trans- 
portation while taxing vertical transporta- 
tion? 


Most of us agree that the purpose and 
function of cities is to overcome the hand- 
icaps and inefficiencies of distance and make 
it easy and economical for people to live 
and work close together. In doing so they 
find that their opportunities are multiplied 
and they enjoy cultural and recreational fa- 
cilities that would otherwise be impossible. 
In addition, cities achieve the vast economies 
of a central market where industry can find 
a wide choice of suppliers and trade can find 
millions of customers close at hand. All 
these advantages are frustrated when cities 
lose their compactness and when their traffic 


politan planning is needed, but most of us 
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think that planning can be pretty futile as 
long as our local tax system encourages land 
speculation and often makes it more profit- 
able to misuse and underuse land than to 
improve it for its highest and best use. All 
of us agree that better zoning is needed, but 
zoning is only a negative power; it can pre- 
vent an unwanted land use but cannot assure 
a desired use; and today, alas, too much 
suburban zoning is snob motivated, specu- 
lation motivated, or tax motivated and does 
more harm than good. Too much suburban 
zoning seeks to block urban growth rather 
than to guide it; too much seeks to perpetu- 
ate a bucolic past; too much aims simply to 
keep lower-income families out and school 
costs down for the benefit of present prop- 
erty owners. 

All of us recognize the urgent 215 vine 
preserving plenty of open space ur 
sobre Raines areas; but most of us think 
this urban open space should be open for 
everybody to use and enjoy. Very few of 
us think private owners and exclusive clubs 
should be given special tax consideration to 
let them hold large close-in areas off the 
market for their own exclusive enjoyment 
while waiting for the land price to multiply. 
Big estates, farms, and golf clubs belong out 
beyond the little plots where most people 
live, so they won't make so many families 
drive home past miles of “keep out” and “no 
trespassing” signs. 

PROPERTY THE KEY 

We do not oppose the local governments’ 
efforts to get more money from income taxes, 
sales taxes, and grants-in-aid, but we do 
think most cities would be wise to play safe 
and figure that most of the added money 
they will need will have to come from the 
property tax, which now provides nearly 90 
percent of all local tax revenues. All other 
local taxes provide only a little more than 
10 percent, and even that would be much 
smaller were it not for a few very large cities 
whose level of spending is close to the limit 
of what property taxes can provide. 

Most of us think some cities might wisely 
collect more revenue—in some cases a sub- 
stantial revenue—from more adequate serv- 
ice charges for what are in effect publicly 
owned utilities: water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, garbage collection, parking space on 
and off the streets, etc. Most of us think 
more cities might be wise to use neighbor- 
hood assesments rather than citywide taxes 
to pay the first cost of parks, playgrounds, 
and other needed neighborhood facilities 
that will raise neighborhood property values. 
Many of us think more cities should be 
allowed to explore the local sales-tax poten- 
tial to see how much added revenue it could 
safely produce. But when all these allow- 
ances have been made, it still looks as if 
local governments would have to rely on the 
property tax to meet an overwhelming part 
of their future needs. 

So when we urge the need of local tax 
reform we mean mostly property-tax re- 
form, and more specifically the taxation of 
real property, on which local government to- 
day enjoys an almost unchallenged monop- 
oly. It is estimated that total tangible 
wealth of all kinds in the United States has 
a value of close to 82 trillion. The market 
value of real property (land and improve- 
ments) runs to about $1 trillion. This enor- 
mous potential base today yields taxes of 
some $17 billion, or about 1.7 percent. This 
yield surely seems low. 

We do not recommend raising effective 
rates on real property as high as 3 percent, 
but we do think it is important to note that 
millions of Americans now live in urban 
communities that collect 3 percent or more 
and find it something they can live with— 
and 3 percent is still far below the admitted- 
iy ruinous 6.64 percent peak reached in 
Boston in 1959. So except for a few big 
cities, it is just plain nonsense to say that 
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our local governments’ right to collect real- 
property taxes gives them an inadequate tax 
base 


On the contrary, the potential base Is 
enormous and is constantly growing, and 
even without reforms revenues will be go- 
ing up. The property tax as it is now con- 
ceived and administered may indeed be a 
bad tax as its critics charge, fraught with 
bad economic consequences and crying for 
reform. It may be an unpopular tax and & 
tax that makes voters unhappily conscious 
of what local government costs. But it is 
not Inadequate as a source and it is very 
far from exhausted. 


THE CRAZY QUILT 


The first step in reforming and improv- 
ing property taxes involves more equitable 
assessment of underlying values. The as- 
sessment pattern today is a crazy quilt. 
Some property is so underassessed that it 
carries almost no share of the load. Other 
property is assessed and taxed 20 or even 40 
times as heavily. 

Assessments vary from place to place among 
the 4,142 municipalities, 2,575 townships, 
6,004 school districts, and 5,411 special-tax 
districts included in 212 standard metropoli- 
tan areas. Assessments vary by age of prop- 
erty, with new improvements too often pen- 
alized by much higher percentage assess- 
ments than old buildings. They also vary 
with the competence, diligence, and motiva- 
tion of the assessor, and often involve fla- 
grant class favoritism. The 1962 census of 
governments showed vacant lots assessed 
an average of 20.5 percent of true value 
whereas the figure for nonfarm homes was 
30.6 percent. Since then land prices have 
soared still higher, and today millions of 
acres needed for development are assessed at 
a small fraction of their asking price, 

Local assessment inequalities are made 
worse by exemptions sponsored by the States. 
These include the limit of a few hundred dol- 
lars some States impose on assessment 
values of any land that is farmed (even when 
it may be held for development at many 
thousands of dollars per acre), and the 
homestead, veterans’, and senior citizens’ ex- 
emptions by which some State governments 
have sought to subsidize favored voters at 
the expense of local tax revenues. The limit 
on homestead exemptions is usually set at or 
below $5,000 of assessed value. But since 
assessments often run to only 25 percent of 
market value, this means that homes worth 
$20,000 may be completely tax exempt. 

The importance of better assessments has 
been stressed by the Ad Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, which in 
one of its reports indicates that substantive 
changes in the property tax will be largely 
meaningless without improved administra- 
tion. “Over the past 50 years notable ad- 
vances have been made in * * * State and 
local fiscal administration, but in very many 
areas assessment administration has not 
kept pace with this p: * * * few off- 
cials feel under obligation to enforce the tax 
law as written. In some States, in fact, com- 
pliance by the assessors with the constitu- 
tion and statutes would be a cause for gen- 
eral consternation. The average assessor 
makes himself a sort of one-man legislature. 
He—not the State constitution and the 
State legislature—defines local and 
borrowing power and determines the value of 
a veterans’ or homestead tax exemption by 
the level at which he decides to assess prop- 
erty, He is likely, also, to administer his 
own version of the personal property tax 
Such practices breed disrespect for the 
tax law.” 

Since States make the laws that govern 
how local authorities can collect taxes, they 
must share the blame for most of what is 
wrong now with local taxation. Only the 
States can insist that all local tax districts 
should employ trained professional assessors; 
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only the States can change the laws that 
make tax appeals so costly and often so 
futile; only the States can end the too com- 
mon practice of making the cities pay for 
county services that the county performs 
only outside the limits of the great cities. 

We urge that local governments should 
be given much wider control of their own 
taxing and borrowing powers than now pre- 
valls in most States. Most of us think all 
State limitations should be abolished, per- 
haps with the reservation that any increase 
in the local limits must first be approved by 
a local referendum; and quite a few of us 
think the bond market can be trusted to 
keep local governments from exceeding their 
safe borrowing limits. 

NOT ONE TAX BUT TWO 

The second step in improving local prop- 
erty taxes is to realize clearly the difference 
between taxing land and taxing buildings 
and other improvements on the land. By 
and large, heavy taxes on improvements are 
bound to discourage, delay, or even deter 
thelr realization; the bigger the improve- 
ment tax the smaller the owner's in- 
centive to spend good money to improve his 
property instead of investing it somewhere 
else or putting it to some other use. Con- 
trariwise, taxes on land (or, more correctly, 
site values or, perhaps still more correctly, 
location values) tend to encourage, speed, or 
sometimes eyen compel improvements. The 
bigger the land tax the bigger the pressure 
on landowners whose property is underused 
to do something to increase its earning 
power—or sell it to someone who will. 
(These divergent effects can be pretty deci- 
sive when an owner is making up his mind 
whether to sell his property today or hold 
out for a higher price, or whether to invest 
more money in improvements, let well 
enough alone, or demolish an existing im- 
provement to save taxes.) 

Almost all economists agree that the social 
and economic consequences of increased taxes 
on land are much better (or much less bad) 
than the social and economic consequences 
of increased taxes on improvements. But 
today the policy of almost every State forbids 
local governments to recognize the fact that 
the property tax is really two different taxes. 
On the contrary, the law requires them to tax 
and assess land and improvements alike. 
Perhaps more important, the practice almost 
everywhere is to assess improvements much 
more heavily than land, perhaps because 
many assessors seem to confuse the property 
tax with an income tax and hesitate to assess 
underused land at anything like its market 
value. The 1957 Census of Governments 
showed that, even before land prices started 
soaring, the assessments on homes were about 
a third heavier, in terms of true value, than 
those on vacant lots. Today the differential 
is even bigger. 

We agree with the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of Congress, which found that “State 
and local governments have failed to make 
maximum use of the enormous potential in- 
herent in the property, tax for either the 
prevention or the cure of poor housing and 
other blight conditions, In fact, since the 
tax is based on the value of land and im- 
provements, those who permit their property 
to deteriorate, reducing area property values, 
are rewarded with lower property taxes. 
Landlords who enhance the value of their 
property have their assessments raised.” 

We urge that the present discrimination 
in assessment practice, which tends to penal- 
ize improvements, should be stopped. Be- 
yond that there is no clear-cut consensus 
among us On what further tax steps should 
be taken to correct what is now pretty ob- 
viously wrong. A few of us would favor a 
local capital-gains tax on land values alone 
to recapture some of the unearned increment 
that has made close-in land such a rich 
speculation; but others say a local capital- 
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gains tax on top of the Federal capital-gains 
tax would just make more landowners hold 
their land off the market even longer, while 
other landowners would just evade the tax 
by leasing their land instead of selling it. 
Some of us feel that taxing idle and under- 
used land as if it were put to its most profit- 
able use violates the principle of ability to 
pay; others reply that potential ability to 
pay is a better basis for taxation than what 
exists today. A few of us are afraid separate 
assessment of land would be too difficult; 
most of us think it would easier. 

Some of us favor lightening the tax on im- 
provements without increasing the tax on 
land. Others favor increasing the tax on 
land without changing the tax on improye- 
ments. Some of us fayor penalty taxation 
on obsolete, dilapidated, or inadequate bulld- 
ings occupying strategic land; others think 
the same purpose could be achieved more 
simply by taxing land at rates that would 
make its underuse unprofitable. Many of us 
favor the so-called Pittsburgh plan of taxing 
land at twice as high a rate as improvements. 
Quite a few of us would go all the way and 
shift the whole burden of local property tax- 
ation to the site value alone, as in the ma- 
jority of communities in Australia and New 
Zealand, and a number of cities of South 
Africa. 

But whatever our disagreement on how 
to correct today’s practice of taxing improve- 
ments more heavily than land, we are almost 
unanimous in our agreement on the diver- 
gent impact of the two components of the 
property tax, and that this di ce must 
be taken into account in any sensible pro- 
gram of reform. 

SOWING DISINCENTIVES 


The effécts of taxing improvements can be 
far reaching and are not just theoretical. A 
tax of only 144 percent per year, for instance, 
May seem small but when It's projected over 
the 60-year life of a building it becomes a 
big item, and would be seen as such if it had 
to be paid in a lump sum. The results of 
having taxes go up the moment that im- 
provements are made are all too visible to- 
day in the slow pace of replacement of mil- 
lions of obsolete buildings that are stili being 
used because it is not yet profitable to re- 
place them. One big city, for example, 
found that one-fifth of all its housing vio- 
lated its housing code. But the building 
department is helpless to close down these 
40,000 units until enough good new units are 
constructed to give the tenants a better 
Place to go. The proliferation of slums is to 
no little degree due to the fact that dilapi- 
dated and antiquated structures are assessed 
and taxed much less heavily than good new 
housing. 

Ventures that promise a big profit yield 
will, of course, go ahead despite the present 
taxation system. But thousands of mar- 
ginal ventures are held up. For example, 
on new shopping centers the taxes can run 
close to 40 percent of gross rents; on new 
Office bulldings close to 30 percent. The 
Prospect of such a tax is bound to influence 
the investor's decision on what to build, how 
well to build, and whether to build at all. 

Some highly pertinent research in this 
field has been done in Milwaukee by Prof. 
Mason Gaffney of the University of Wiscon- 
sin under the sponsorship of the Urban Land 
Institute. This research indicates how light- 
ening taxes on improvements and shifting 
them to unimproved land values would 
change the profit arithmetic for new build- 
ings in the central business district and the 
close-in blight ring. On many locations in 
Milwaukee tax reform would make 20-story 
office buildings profitable on prime sites 
where 12 stories is now the point of diminish- 
ing returns; it would make 6-story elevator 
apartments profitable in good locations where 
walkups now pay off best. 

Professor Gaffney states: “Untaxing im- 
provements would make a much higher in- 
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tensity of use profitable in the heart of the 
central business district. * * * But we would 
not expect to get higher intensity of land 
use eyerywhere. On the contrary, the more 
intensive development and redevelopment 
of the central city area would drain the 
demand that is now proliferating the urban 
sprawl. This would defiate the speculative 
land prices that are driving homebuilders 
far. out into the countryside to find land 
they can afford to bulld on. Concentrating 
high densities where high densities. make 
economic and social sense should actually 
enable many families to enjoy low-density 
living much closer in to the city and so 
save the millions of hours wasted driving 
home past vacant or semivacant lots.” 
Professor Gaffney goes on to say: “More 
intense downtown land use could be further 
stimulated if more of the tax dollars that 
must now be spent keeping up with sprawl 
could be directed to the central business 
district to provide, for example, two-level 
sidewalks, escalator crossovers for pedestrians 
at busy intersections, quick and easy off- 
street parking, and other public improve- 
ments needed to make downtown more ef- 
ficient and more attractive. * * * We also 
found that exempting buildings would not 
necessarily reduce the tax base, for the value 
of building exemptions would be capitalized 
into the value of the underlying land. Then 
increasing the tax rate on land could just 
bring the value of well-developed strategic 
land back to where it is now.“ 


THE LAND-TAX EFFECT 


It is essential to see that larger reliance 
on land taxes will have very different results 
from taxes on improvements and indeed from 
most other forms of taxation. Most taxes 
raise prices, which tends to discourage sales 
and so cuts production and eliminates jobs. 
But taxing the site value of land without 
taxing its improvements can't discourage 
production because, by definition, no pro- 
duction is involved. All the unimproved land 
in the world has been there since before 
time began and so supply is fixed. Almost by 
definition, the unimproved value of urban 
land derives, not from anything that past or 
present owners have done, but from what the 
community has built around it, and from an 
enormous investment of other people's tax 
dollars (often more than $10,000 a residential 
lot) to install the streets, schools, water 
supplies, sewer systems, police and fire pro- 
tection, libraries, etc., without which the 
land would hardly be accessible or usable. 

Few students now question the conclusion 
reached long ago by Turgot, Adam Smith, and 
most of the classical economists that taxes 
on unimproved land values cannot be passed 
on except in very special circumstances. 
Landowners cannot raise prices just because 
taxes go up. The value of land, after all, re- 
flects the capitalized margin between the an- 
ticipated ground rent it can earn and the 
only cost that land as land has to carry—the 
land tax. The bigger the land tax the smaller 
this margin will be and hence the lower the 
price at which the land can be capitalized. 
The lower the land tax the easier it is for 
owners of underused land to hold it off the 
market to get a higher price. Outside Mon- 
treal, for instance, it was found that over 
600,000 acres of land were being held for 
speculative purposes—eight times as much 
as the city’s booming growth could absorb 
in a decade. 

Inside our cities, as we have seen, it is the 
combination of low land taxes and the cus- 
tomary low assessment of decaying struc- 
tures that helps make slums highly profitable 
real estate investments. It also thwarts cur- 
rent government plans for urban renewal. 
New York, for example, has had to pay be- 
tween $400,000 and $600,000 an acre for slum 
clearance. At land prices like that only sub- 
sidized housing can provide low rents. In 
1960 a special committee on tax policies in 
New York noted that even the $2 billion pub- 
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lic-housing program had made no appreciable 
dent in the number of slum dwellings. Most 
of us agree with the committee’s conclusion 
that “No amount of code enforcement, or 
tenement rehabilitation * * * will be able 
to keep pace with slum formation until and 
unless the profit is taken out of slums by 
taxation.” 

Meanwhile, in the suburbs, underused land 
is taxed lightly and prices haye more than 
doubled. The National Association of Home 
Builders believes that the high price of land 
is one of the builder’s most urgent problems; 
it threatens to price good new single-family 
homes out of the market. It is an important 
cause of premature subdivision as builders 
leapfrog far out into the countryside to find 
land on which they can afford to build—often 
on land that should be left open for years 
to come. Not all of us agree that the under- 
taxation of underused close-in land is the 
only cause of sprawl, but almost all of us 
recognize that heavy taxes on underused land 
could take most of the profit out of subur- 
ban land speculation and so bring millions of 
close-in acres onto the market at much lower 
prices. 

While increasing the incidence of prop- 
erty taxation from improvements to land 
would bring important shifts in how land is 
held and used, it is not true that such re- 
form would precipitate a general deflation 
in realty values. Some land prices would 
indeed go down, but others would go up. 
Specifically, higher taxes on land would make 
it less profitable to keep land off the market 
and this, in turn, would defiate those prices 
that are now inflated by speculation-created 
scarcity. But lower taxes on improvements 
would give owners an incentive to go to work. 
This in turn would tend to bid up the price 
of strategically located land, assuming, of 
course, that market demand is there. The 
biggest increase in land values would be in 
The decline would mostly 
be in the outlying areas. 

The price shifts up and down might per- 
haps balance out with no change in total 
real estate values. Indeed, the total might 
increase insofar as reducing taxes on im- 
provements led to more modernization of old 
buildings and more building of new ones. 
The point is that shifting the tax incidence 
would stimulate rather than stifie enter- 
prise. The British economist, Colin Clark, 
has said: “Any good economist can demon- 
strate that the land tax is perhaps the only 
tax that doesn't discourage enterprise.“ 

REDUCING CITY COSTS 


It should be recognized that as we reduce 
the urban sprawl and put land to better use 
within cities we shall gain important side 
effects. Sprawl on the outskirts of our cities 
denies their basic purpose which, as noted, 
is to maximize the ease of business and so- 
cial contacts. It also multiplies the cost of 
all those municipal services whose economy 
depends on density. 

Consider, for example, water distribution. 
If demand for water doubles in a fixed area, 
all we need is to expand pipe diameters. But 
if demand doubles by the doubling of the 
service area, we must (a) double our-pipe 
mileage; (b) increase the cross section of 
our old system at its base to transmit the 
extra load to the new extension; (c) increase 
pressure at the load center to maintain pres- 
sure at the fringes; and (d) increase the al- 
lowance for peaking. 

Or consider the far more urgent problem of 
streets and highways, which now cost local 
taxpayers more than any other item except 
schools. The greater the sprawl the more 
miles of streets that are needed to get from 
A to B, and the more cars that will have to 
travel more miles along those streets. Fewer 
people can get to where they want to go on 
foot, and fewer people can get to and from 
where they want to be by mass transit. 
Sprawl does not take cars out of the traffic 
centers; on the contrary, it brings in more. 
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Sprawl is not a filght from trafo congestion 


inflates every municipal cost, from sewage 
disposal to subsidized mass transit, from 
police and fire protection to education. 

These costs are also inflated by the com- 
mon practice of taxing city property for 
county services that stop outside the city 
line, a practice that should be stopped. 
Until recent steps were taken to correct the 
imbalance, Jefferson County, Ky. collected 
between 60 and 70 percent of its property 
taxes from Louisville, but spent more than 
40 percent of its revenue for services it did 
not provide inside the city. As a result, the 
city was in effect paying a subsidy to its 
suburbs, and its tax rate was more than twice 
as high as the rate of nearly all other cities in 
the county. We urge enactment of State 
legislation that would stop or at least dis- 
courage counties (or any other large tax dis- 
trict) from collecting taxes in any area to 
pay for services they do not offer equally 
throughout the area. Cities would not be 
the only beneficiaries of this legislation. It 
would also give some smaller tax relief to 
property owners in truly rural areas who. may 
now be taxed to pay for the extension of 
certain urban services into the suburban 
fringe. 

In addition, cities might greatly benefit by 
making direct charges for many municipal 
services. Just because a utility service like 
water supply, garbage collection, or sewage 
disposal is provided by the city instead of a 
private utility does not necessarily mean the 
service must be offered free or at a loss. Too 
few big cities seem to understand that they 
subsidize downtown traffic jams by charging 
much less than cost for downtown parking 
on and off the streets. It may or may not be 
good politics, but it is certainly crazy eco- 
nomics to let cars use metered parking space 
for 10 cents an hour (80 cents a working day, 
or some $200 a year) on land so valuable 
that stores just across the sidewalk pay from 
$1,000 to $10,000 a year rent for the same 
frontage. f 

If parking charges equaled parking-space 
costs, many fewer people would drive their 
cars to work downtown. Many more people 
would use mass transportation, and down- 
town would be a lot pleasanter place to shop. 
The number of cars entering Manhattan's 
midtown and downtown business districts on 
a typical day soared from 382,000 in 1948 to 
690,000 in 1960, though the total number of 
people entering the area actually fell from 
3,691,000 to 3,349,000. Most of the falloff in- 
volved shoppers who probably decided to stay 
clear of the worsening traffic congestion 
caused by those who drive to work. 

SIMPLIFYING THE STRUCTURE 

Obviously, there are many ways by which 
we can obtain better urban development and 
this report has touched only some of them. 
Central to the whole effort, however, is re- 
thinking the subject of property taxation. 
Today many forms of personal property are 
taxed as well as realty. Many of these per- 
sonal taxes have a very low yield and are 
little more than nuisances to the collector as 
well as to the taxpayer. There is a strong 
case, if seems to us, for dropping many of 
them. In addition to realty taxes (land and 
improvements), we shall probably continue 
to need personal-property taxes on producer 
durables (machinery and equipment). 
consumer- taxes should probably be 
liimted to automobiles in order to help pay 
the multibillion cost of local streets paved for 
their use. Alternatively, it might be easier 
to drop the automobile tax and increase the 
State gasoline tax. In any case, the entire 
tax structure should be simplified. 

In the process we should work to eliminate 
so-called tax shelters in the real estate field. 
Tax shelters flourish in typically small and 
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artificially designed jurisdictions that have 
large taxable resources and minimum tax ob- 
ligations, In New Jersey, for instance, which 
has some 567 jurisdictions, the taxload of 
some is 10 times higher than of others, Tax 
shelters of this kind contribute directly to 
the urban sprawl, giving industries an in- 
centive to move Into areas where they do not 
bear their fair share of municipal costs. The 
ideal solution to tax shelters is to abolish 
them. This can be done by insisting that 
all tax districts be made big enough to pro- 
vide adequate service on the basis of ade- 
quate taxation without having islands of 
tax affluence and islands of tax poverty. An 
important start can be made by concen- 
trating on the school tax, not only the big- 
gest tax, but also the most variable. Most 
of us would favor putting the property tax 
for schools on a statewide or at least a 
countywide basis, with the State or county 
turning the tax take back on a per pupil 
basis to the local school districts. The latter 
would, of course, still be free to levy a sup- 
plementary school tax if the local voters 
wanted to pay for a higher local standard 
of education than the State-prescribed min- 
imum. 
THE VITAL 75 PERCENT 

But the most urgent reform in the realty 
field, as already indicated, is to improve and 
change the principle of assessments. All 
property should be assessed at the same per- 
centage of true value—a change one of our 
Panelists says “would have earth-shaking 
consequences.” Today many States in theory 
require 100 percent assessments on all prop- 
erty, but in practice the majority of assess- 
ments range from 5 to 45 percent, Most of 
us think the level should be as close to 100 
percent as is practical. Selling prices, of 
course, tend to be erratic and to fluctuate in 
the short term. Allowing for error, assess- 
ments should probably average about 75 per- 
cent of value. 

All assessors should be trained profession- 
als appointed under the merit system instead 
of elected. One full-time professional as- 
sessor can do a better job than six amateurs 
working part time, and assessment districts 
too small to employ full-time assessors 
should get together. State equalization 
boards should be given bigger budgets and 
should be required to reveal the local assess- 
ment ratios on basic classes of In- 
cluding vacant lots, farms, single-family 
houses, apartments, and commercial and in- 
dustrial properties. Full publicity should 
then be given to the equalization board's 
findings as well as to the actual assessment 
of each parcel. Such publicity would tend 
to make assessments self-policing, since each 
property owner would know how his assess- 
ment compared with assessments on similar 
property in his own and other neighborhoods. 
Chicago is giving a fine lead toward full pub- 
licity by advertising all its assessments in 
paid space over a period of time, and so is 
Los Angeles County. In some other commu- 
nities local newspapers are meeting the pub- 
licity need by publishing assessments free 
as news, which indeed they are. 

Finally, and extremely important, assess- 
ments should between the value 
placed on land and the value placed on bulld- 
ings and improvements. Once again, most 
States have laws to this end but they are 
often honored in the breach. As a result, the 
assessed value of underlying land sometimes 
tends to vary with the improvements erected 
upon it. In New York adjoining lots today 
may vary enormously in assessed value. Most 
of us think it is nonsense to say that land 
and buildings cannot in fact be assessed 
separately. Some Australian States have 
been assessing land separately for 70 years 
with less complaint than is common in the 
United States. So has Denmark for almost 
as long. 
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THE JOB CAN BE DONE 


Virtually all investors make separate ap- 
praisals of land and buildings before mak- 
ing mortgage commitments, and many States 
require banks and insurance companies to 
make these separate appraisals. All com- 
petent assessors know the standard methods 
for determining “the residual value” of land 
under a building, and presumably in many 
cases it would make just as much sense to 
set the land value first and assign the resid- 
ual value, if any, to the building. Assessing 
land costs much less than assessing build- 
ings because buildings have to be assessed one 
at a time, taking into consideration such 
diverse factors as age, obsolescence, mainte- 
nance, modernization, mechanization, etc. 
By contrast there is no need to place a 
separate value on each and every parcel of 
land. Bench mark“ parcels are currently 
studied carefully in many assessment offices. 
And intervening parcels can be valued by in- 
terpolation. These bench mark assessments 
could be greatly improved, and land assess- 
ments could be almost self-policing, for each 
landowner would know the assessments on 
nearby plots. 

Thus, technically at least, it is feasible to 
improve our assessment system and to dis- 
tinguish between the value of land and of 
improvements. How far the actual tax 
burden should be shifted toward land is, as 
already seen, a question on which experts 
differ, What is not open to question is that 
the incidence of property taxation, no less 
than its amount; is important in the devel- 
opment of our cities and outlying areas. And 
what is painfully true is that decisions made 
now will have larger and larger effects on the 
future. For, in one way or another, local 
communities will be raising more and more 
money, and, to repeat, mistakes that could 
be tolerated when local spending was at the 
$9-billion mark can be terribly burdensome 
now that it is heading for the $100-billion 
mark. Thus the case for reform of the local 
tax structure is every bit as pressing as and 
perhaps more pressing than the reform of the 
Federal tax structure. It is time that it got 
more attention from all citizens. 


SOME or THOSE PRESENT 

Among the 70-odd participating spe- 
clalists at the round table were Colin Clark, 
director, Institute for Research in Agricul- 
tural Economics, University of Oxford; L, L. 
Ecker-Racz, assistant director, Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations; 
Mason Gaffney, chairman, Economics De- 
partment, University of Wisconsin in Mil- 
waukee; C. Lowell Harriss, professor of eco- 
nomics, Columbia University; Patrick Healy, 
executive director, National League of Cities; 
William F. Hellmuth Jr., dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, Oberlin College; Orris C. 
Herfindahl, senior research associate, Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc.; James K. Hunter 


president, Action, Inc.; Harold F. McClelland, 
dean of faculty, Claremont Men’s College: 
Herbert J. Miller, former executive director, 
Tax Foundation; Raymond Moley, a chief 
member of Roosevelt's brain trust; Ben Musa, 
president, Oregon Senate; Jerome Pickard, 
research director, Urban Land Institute; 
Chester B. Pond, director of research and 
Statistics bureau, New York State Depart- 
ment of Taxation and Finance; Robert L. 
Purnell, chairman, Michigan State Tax Com- 
mission; Bonnie H. Riedel, former presi- 
dent, City Planning Commission, Los An- 
geles; Edward Staples, executive director, 
Missouri Public Expenditure Survey; G. 
Gordon Tegnell, research director, New York 
Chamber of Commerce; Mabel Walker, execu- 
tive director, Tax Institute of America; Wil- 
liam K. Wittausch, manager of housing re- 
search, Stanford Research Institute; and 
Archibald M. Woodruff Jr., provost, Univer- 
sity of Hartford. 
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Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
our distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Michigan, the Honor- 
able GrRALD R. Forp, delivered an ad- 
dress on March 14, 1965, at the Michigan 
State University commencement exer- 
cises at East Lansing, Mich. The uni- 
versity proudly conferred upon the mi- 
nority leader the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

We who served with Representative 
Forp are not surprised that he has been 
so honored. We know of his interest in 
and understanding of the serious na- 
tional and international problems which 
our country must face; and we also know 
of his participation in the House in the 
formulation of legislation and debate 
concerning these problems. 

Representative Forp is an able and ef- 
fective Member of Congress for his own 
district and for our country. His ex- 
ceptional qualities of integrity and char- 
acter have given all of us inspiration and 
leadership; and I am happy to join with 
those in congratulating our minority 
leader on the honor which has been con- 
ferred upon him by Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Because I feel the minority leader's 
commencement address on the subject 
of freedom is an expression of vital sig- 
nificance to all of us, and because I be- 
lieve his address should receive wider at- 
tention, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude Congressman F'orn’s speech in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRÊSS BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. FORD, 
Marca 14, 1965 
Today you cherish this point in time as 

you face wide horizons of opportunity. In 

Teaching your present achievements, you 

have proved yourselyes, have demonstrated 

qualities of imagination, eagerness to learn, 

Willingness to sacrifice, and a readiness to 

accept new ideas with open minds. 

This is neither a time to stumble, nor to 
falter, nor to fear in accepting the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship with the task of lead- 
ing the way to strengthened moral, esthetic, 
cultural, and scientific values. 

The challenges are many in this age of 
space and speed, changing events, and per- 
plexing problems. 

Recall that Emerson, the American phi- 
losopher, said “They conquer who believe 
they can.” You, with your sharpened skills, 
will help conquer the massive problems of 
this century, and at the same time help your 
fellow men, whose lives must be balanced in 
an unbalanced world. 

Progress depends upon men and women 
making and carrying out their plans, pre- 
pared to assume the risks and willing to ac- 
cept the burden of responsibility. 

In our earlier history, the challenge was 
that of opening the West to exploration, set- 
tlement and development. 

Those strong-willed men and women drove 
their covered wagons through the wilder- 
ness into the setting sun with self-confi- 
dence and pride in achievement. Freedom 
to them was a great adventure, not some- 
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thing handed down from another genera- 
tion. 

The challenges of today are linked with 
new technology, the achievements of sci- 
ence, and the task of filling jobs demand- 
ing skills unheard of even a decade ago. 

There are diseases to conquer, roads to 
build, land to till, social ills to cure, chil- 
dren to be taught, parts of great cities to 
rehabilitate, public money to invest and to 
spend wisely. 

Seeking solutions with measured, calcu- 
lated, intelligent, and technical steps, each 
person must haye a choice without being 
crowded into the position of accepting one 
pattern, one way of life, if he has preferred 
alternatives. This in a word is—freedom. 

Individual freedom of action and choice, 
within the framework of the law, was built 
into the Constitution by the Founding 
Fathers. 

In the area of government, freedom must 
be maintained through a bipartisan effort 
which should receive widespread support 
from all Americans. 

Two major goals must be achieved if the 
American democracy is to continue to exist 
and be strengthened throughout subsequent 
generations, 

First, we must maintain a balance in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
of Government as established by our Con- 
stitution. 

The parallel task is to preserve the two- 
party system—the genius of our democracy. 
I ask, is it better than one or multiple party 
governments? Those one political party na- 
tions, behind the Iron Curtain, have no free- 
dom and can’t seem to catch up. Multiparty 
nations are mired in confusion and chaos. 

Enlarging upon the first goal—that of 
keeping the three branches of Government in 
balance—I believe that if any one of them 
becomes too strong or too weak, the founda- 
tions of our Government will crack and our 
freedom will be threatened. 

There are disturbing signs of slow erosion 
in the power of the legislative branch, a 
build-up of awesome strength in the execu- 
tive arm, and a change from the intended 
direction in the Federal judiciary. 

Congress, the legislative branch, has been 
criticized as being too slow to react in an 
age of speed. Critics have described the 
House and Senate as being too cumbersome, 
too old-fashioned. 

Those critics perhaps are unaware that in 
Congress a system of checks and balances 
is provided by the Constitution. 

When speed is essential, Congress has 
proved many times that it can react with 
dispatch to meet a crisis in war or in peace- 
time, in days of economic depression or in 
times of glowing prosperity. 

It has been said that Congress frequently 
makes haste slowly. However, the act of de- 
liberate slowness is a sat against rac- 
ing to the brink of decision. It roadblocks 
a dangerous plunge. Congress should reach 
its major decisions only after adequate re- 
search, thought, and ample discussion. 

When the balance of power in Congress 
is steeply tilted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in one political party, the system of 
checks and balances is endangered. This 
becomes eyen more serious when the execu- 
tive branch is dominated by the same party. 

Although the President is the Chief Execu- 
tive and head of state for all of us, he does 
represent essentially the views of the people 
who yoted for him. Members of Congress, 
those in the House of Representatives, are 
closer to the Nation's citizens because they 
are chosen by smaller segments of the Nation. 

Members of the House are elected every 2 
years, a fact which in itself places Repre- 
sentatives closer to the people. Every 2 years 
a Representative must go to his constituents 
for a mandate to continue in office. His 
record is placed on the line and he must be 
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endorsed by a majority of voters in his 
district. 

As in the Senate, the House is represented 
by nearly ey major profession, national 
origin, and is a cross- 
section of the American people. This is your 
strength. It should not be lessened by an 
over-balance of power in the executive and 
judicial branches of Government. 

The responsibilities of Congress are clearly 
defined in the Constitution, and include the 
making of all laws which are necessary and 
proper for carrying out the duties and powers 
of Government. 

Under the Constitution, every statute re- 
quiring concurrence of Congress must be 
presented to the President. If the Chief 
Executive rejects a p: act, he can be 
overruled by a two-third’s majority vote of 
the Senate and the House. 

It is quickly obvious that a crushing over- 
balance of political power in both Houses of 
Congress and in the executive branch weak- 
ens the safeguards of the Constitution. 

Refiecting on the duties and obligations 
of the third branch of Government, it can be 
said that the Federal judiciary’s function is 
to interpret the Constitution and the laws. 

There is evidence that the judicial branch 
is arbitrarily elbowing its way to new posi- 
tions of authority, disregarding the wise sug- 
gestions of judicial restraint made by the 
late Justice Frankfurter and others. 

When the Supreme Court ordered States to 
reapportion on the one-man, one- vote con- 
cept, Justice Frankfurter in a dissenting 
opinion was critical of an assumption by the 
Court of “destructively novel judicial power.” 

“In this situation, as in others of like 
nature, appeal for relief does not belong 
here,” Justice Frankfurter said. “Appeal 
must be made to an informed, civically mili- 
tant electorate. In a democratic society like 
ours, relief must come through an aroused 
public conscience that sears the conscience 

people’s representatives.” 

Justice Prankfurter emphasized that the 
“Supreme Court's authority—possessed 
neither of the purse nor the sword—ulti- 
mately rests on sustained public. confidence 
in its moral sanction.” 

I have stressed the need to preserve the 
two-party system as among the major areas 
of concern in maintaining our structure of 
government. 

Without any indulgence in partisanship, I 
am sure we can agree that a strong two- 
party system is bedrock assurance that our 
Democracy will survive, prosper, grow, and 
help others in the world to accept their role 
in 2 society of free nations, 

overbalance of strength in 
JC). TAE N eine Heese 
mockery of our traditions in government, 
weakens and softens the voice of the people, 
and places control in the hands of a com- 
paratively small majority. 

These, it seems to me, are currently the 
major goals to be sought in the area of 
government: a sensitive balance in the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial branches, 
and a strong two-party system. 

What is your role in seeKing these goals? 
Where do you start? What might be your 
guidelines for action? 

First, you must have the mental and moral 
courage to become involved in the political 
world as voters, as taxpayers, as partisans, 
as candidates for office, as officeholders— 
yes, as patriots. 

Those who sit on the sidelines, uttering 
harping criticism, fail to strengthen the 
foundations of our Nation. 

By being a citizen-participant in our 
democracy and not a mere spectator, you 
develop a loyalty to your community, your 
city, your country, your State, and your Na- 
tion. This loyalty is basic to personal sery- 
ice and community improvement. 

In becoming a part of what the late Jus- 
tice Frankfurter described as an “informed, 
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civically militant electorate,” you will dis~ 
cover the meaning of service and true citi- 
zenshi 


p. 8 

Patriotism in action demands loyalty to a 
philosophy, to a set of ideas, to our Nation. 
It begins at home in your local environ- 
ment, 

Give purpose and direction to your role 
as a citizen by chosing a political party, 
after careful study of the philosophies of 
each. Perhaps you will switch your alli- 
ances. This is a choice under freedom. 
This, too, will require mental courage, which 
conquers fear and builds healthful, buoyant 
attitudes, 

Good citizenship, it seems to me, Is directly 
linked with the “aroused public conscience,” 
which Justice Frankfurter said “sears the 
conscience of the people's representatives.” 

The question is how should an aroused 
public conscience manifest itself? 

Is the rioting of college students protest- 
ing an alleged breach of freedom of speech 
a proper interpretation? Does a demonstra- 
tion by more than 100 singing, chanting 
young men and women in the Department 
of Justice in Washington in behalf of Fed- 
eral intervention in one of our States, con- 
stitute a meaningful representation of pub- 
lic conscience? 

Would you say that the 700 persons pick- 
eting the White House with cries of “freedom 
now“ or conducting a “sit-down” in the 
White House were examples of good citizen- 
ship in action? 

Compare these examples with the actions 
of citizens in a community who band to- 
gether to win an election, to raise money 
at the local level for a new high school, or’ 
with the coordinated civic effort to conduct 
an educational campaign on local issues deal- 
ing with more taxes for a better park and 
recreation area. z 

Certainly, police brutality anywhere is dis- 
graceful, as is unbridled, uncontrolled, savage 
and senseless mob action, which scoffs at 
legitimate authority and the orderly proc- 
esses. 

The growth and prosperity, the state and 
strength of our Nation is the result of free 
citizens conducting their personal lives and 
careers within the constituted framework of 
authority, law, and order. This is not to 
say that changes in our laws or govern- 
mental practices is not necessary or 
essential. 

For example, our present civil rights laws 
need strengthening to give statutory backing 
to the general ons of the 15th amend- 
ment, which des that the right to yote 
shall not be denied or abridged because of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. This is the orderly process. 

There is a fine line of distinction between 
an aroused public conscience and demon- 
strations of social revolution. 

I seriously question the social merit of 
flamboyant, irresponsible mob action to 
focus attention on a public issue. We have 
procedures in our units of government, in 
the courts of the land, by which con- 
troversies can be settled with dignity and 
justice. This should be the path taken by 
an aroused citizenry in search of righting a 
wrong or in seeking a civic goal. 

At the same time, public officials have the 
duty to see that laws are properly enforced. 
Those who are slow to act in fulfilling their 
obligations of their office, or who deliberately 
turn their faces from issues and controversies 
are indeed delinquents, 

An informed voting public has the power 
of the ballot to replace those who fall in 
their duties, who fall short of their quali- 
fications, who forsake the people for politi- 
cal gain, Appeals to the courts may be taken 
when that course of action appears neces- 
sary. 

The rules of an orderly society may at times 
be subject to interpretation by government, 
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by the courts, and by the people themselves, 
but only in a manner which insures due 
process of law. 

Your guidelines as citizens include a great 
devotion to the moral and spiritual values, 
which are translated into nobility of char- 
acter, social justice, national righteousness, 
and eventually, world peace. 

Even the most modern of us know that 
we cannot bulld the foundation of our per- 
sonal lives on the shuffling sands of chance, 
We need something of permanence and sub- 
stance in finding direction in our lives. 

A wealth of permanence and substance is 
found in being active, loyal citizens, dedi- 
cated to maintaining our democracy in the 
fraternity of free nations. No one ever made 
footprints on the sands of time by sitting 
down. 

I have mentioned today several desirable 
qualities: imagination, eagerness to learn, 
Willingness to sacrifice, readiness to accept 
new ideas with open minds, self-confidence, 
responsibility and finally, loyalty. 

The blending of these qualities is the 
equation of the total ultimate in personal 
development needed in our Nation. It is to 
come mainly from the ranks of mature young 
men and women. 

These are the qualities in man that 
mastered arts and sciences, created govern- 
ment and law, made cities of settlements 
founded in the wilderness, built skyscrapers 
on the sites of log cabins, invented covered 
wagons that gave way to railroads, automo- 
biles and aircraft, made startling progress in 
several thousand directions leading us to 
the present. 

Arnold Toynbee, scholar and historian, has 
said: “Our age will be well remembered, 
not for its horrifying crimes nor its aston- 
ishing inventions, but because it is the first 
generation since the dawn of history in 
which mankind dared to believe it practical 
to make the benefits of civilization available 
to the whole human race.” 

You have the power of knowledge; you 
have proved a willingness to give more of 
yourselves than you receive in order to make 
this a better nation and a better world for 
others and yourselves. 

The United States of America needs you. 
It needs your knowledge and your readiness 
to accept challenges as loyal citizens of a 
free society. It needs you as scholars, as 
knowledgeable persons with chosen careers. 

There is no doubt that you will heed the 
challenging call. Your presence here today 
and the documents you receive for achieve- 
ment in education are strong reflections of 
your desire to accept responsibilities in an 
exciting, turbulent, demanding, and chang- 
ing world. 

Congratulations. I salute you with faith 
and thanksgiving. 


An Emergency Telephone Number Sug- 
gested for the Washington Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial by WMAL dur- 
ing the week of February 28, 1965, sug- 
gesting that the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. establish an emergency 
telephone number for the Washington 
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metropolitan area. I believe this to be an 
excellent idea and I hope that the tele- 
phone company will act on this sugges- 
tion in the immediate future. 
The article follows: 
EMERGENCY TELEPHONE NUMBER 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. should inaugurate a special emergency 
number for the metropolitan area. The 
number should be easy to dial—we sug- 
gest 505 because it looks like S O S. a fa- 
miliar distress signal. It should not re- 
quire a coin in a pay telephone, 

Such a system is in use in England. When 
a person dials a three digit number, he is 
connected with an emergency operator and 
referred to police, fire, or ambulance service. 
In the District a caller could be connected 
with the Metropolitan Police Department. 
In Maryland or Virginia the caller could be 
connected with the local State police office. 

The number of telephones on American 
streets has increased. So have street crimes. 
But á person in trouble may not have a coin 
handy in an emergency. A special number 
could help bring assistance quickly. 

We believe the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. should develop a special 
emergency number for the metropolitan 
area, 


Richard E. Byrd Memorial Boon to World 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much pride that I insert in the Recorp 
under unanimous consent a recent press 
release concerning a memorial to the late 
great American, Adm. Richard E. Byrd, 
a memorial that is today a center around 
which revolves an annual renewal of 
friendship between New Zealand and the 
United States. 

This memorial overlooking Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, was the scene on 
March 14 of a service arranged by the 
National Council of Churches to com- 
memorate the Antarctic Treaty and at 
which the theme of prayer was for world 
peace, 

I commend this as a fitting and use- 
ful memorial to a distinguished Virgin- 
ian who lived one of the most useful lives 
of our times. Admiral Byrd was a mem- 
ber of a prominent family, a family 
whose archives go well back into 
the early history of this Nation, and, 
as I am sure my colleagues know, was 
the brother of the outstanding and be- 
loved senior Senator from Virginia, the 
Honorable Harry F. BYRD. 

The press release follows: 

THe RICHARD E. BYRD FELLOWSHIP 

A unique ceremony takes place in the 
capital of New Zealand (Wellington) this 
Sunday (March 14) at the Richard E. Byrd 
Memorial high up on a hilltop overlooking 
the city and harbor. 

This memorial was established by the 
Richard E. Byrd fellowship to honor the life 
and work of the late Admiral Byrd, and mark 
in tangible form the Antarctic Treaty. 

The posthumous bust in bronze is set 
among stones brought up from Antarctica 
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and faces the direction of the South Pole. 
The concept behind the edifice is a space 
age cairn. It is intended to be a design 
that will never date and is symbolic of the 
forward looking approach of Byrd and the 
hope for the future that the Antarctic Treaty 
conveys. It is also the only physical recog- 
nition of the Antarctic Treaty that exists 
anywhere. 

The late admiral called New Zealand his 
“second home” so the small plaque under his 
bust reads: 

“Richard Evelyn Byrd, Rear Admiral, USN, 
born October 25, 1888, died March 11, 1957, 
ambassador of goodwill, friend of New Zea- 
land.” 

One of the two larger plaques underneath 
carries the following: ` 

“The greatest explorer of the alr age. 
Richard Evelyn Byrd dedicated his life to 
peaceful progress for mankind. Outstanding 
in aviation and exploration; he was a scien- 
tist, a humanitarian, a champion of freedom 
and a great internationalist. His concepts 
of Antarctica as ‘the great white continent 
of peace’ are contained in the Antarctic 
Treaty. 

May the spirit of the treaty endure and 
spread throughout the world.” 

The other large plaque sets out the main 
tenets of the Antarctic Treaty which was 
the first nuclear disarmament treaty ever 
signed and so is a special milestone along 
the road of history of the human race. The 
plaque reads: 

“The Antarctic Treaty. Signed on Decem- 
ber 1, 1959, by 12 nations, this was a mile- 
stone along the road to international cooper- 
ation. It provided for nonmilitarization, for 
the prevention of nuclear explosions and dis- 
posal of radioactive waste, for an interna- 
tional inspection system, for the pooling of 
scientific Information. It demonstrated the 
subordination of national interests to the 
wider cause of science and Increased under- 
standing between nations." 

This edifice was unveiled by the Right 
Honorable the Prime Minister, Keith J. Holy- 
oake, as a national memorial and dedicated 
by the chairman of the National Council of 
Churches on March 11, 1962, in a colorful 
ceremony. Since then many leading Amer- 
icans, including the Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, former Under Secretary of State for the 
Far East, Roger Hilsman, Secretary of Com- 
merce, Luther H. Hodges and Eddie Ricken- 
backer, famous aviator, have visited the 
memorial. 

A service is held annually by the National 
Council of Churches. This year’s guest 
speakers include the American Ambassador, 
His Excellency Herbert B. Powell, Sir Arthur 
Tyndall, Minister of Science Brian E. Talboys 
and other prominent citizens of the capital, 
including the chairman of the Richard E. 
Byrd Fellowship, Tracey M. Simpson Esq. 

To encourage participation by American 
congregations the following cable has been 
sent to the president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of America by his counter- 
part in New Zealand: 

“In this year of international cooperation 
I suggest fellow Christians in America join 
with the ceremony in Wellington: commem- 
orating the Antarctic Treaty, Sunday March 
14. and pray for world peace.” Signed Bishop 
John Holland. president, National Council of 
Churches, New Zealand. 

This Wellington landmark, high on Mount 
Victoria, is thus a permanent acknowledge- 
ment of the bonds of friendship and spirit 
of cooperation between this country and 
America which have produced so many 
Worthwhile efforts of joint endeavor be- 
tween the two peoples. 
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Saturday Review: “Should Americans 
Travel?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the trial balloon someone sent up several 
weeks ago on faxing Americans who 
travel abroad has been successfully de- 
flated. This jingoistic approach to our 
balance-of-payments deficit, to my way 
of thinking, would be reprehensible even 
if it were practical. 

An incisive critique of the travel tax 
suggestion appears in the March 13, 1965, 
issue of the Saturday Review. The mag- 
azine’s editor, Norman Cousins, edi- 
torializes as follows: 

It must seem strange to the world that the 
United States, which prides itself on having 
the highest prosperity and productivity on 
earth, should assert that it cannot afford to 
have its people travel to other countries or 
its businessmen put their money to work 
elsewhere. 


I think the views expressed in the edi- 
torial merit the attention of Members of 
the House, and for that reason I include 
it in the Recorp. 

_The editorial follows: 
SHOULD AMERICANS TRAVEL? 

The U.S. Government is worried about its 
dollars, More of them are leaving the coun- 
try than are coming back, In an effort to 
stem the outflow, the Government is now 
trying to discourage Americans from travel- 
ing or investing abroad. The travel posters 
are coming down from the walls of our pass- 
port offices. Exemptions from taxes on for- 
eign purchases are being cut by two-thirds. 

It is difficult for us to get the news into 
focus. In fact, it makes us downright un- 
comfortable. Antitravel pronouncements 
are strange sounds in a nation that became 
great because its ideas were pointed outward 
and because it looked to human resources 
rather than to the accumulation of currency 
as the true sburce of its wealth. The dent 
in the national pocketbook from a dollar 
deficit will be inconsequential compared to 
the dent in the national traditions if the 
notion should prevall that it is not in the 
national interest to travel in other lands, 
Nothing is more in the national interest 
than to have a well-educated citizenry, 
knowledgeable about what is happening 
abroad and capable of participating in the 
making of great decisions concerning Amer- 
ica’s relationship to the rest of the world. 

For decades, one of the major issues in 
American life had to do with the readiness 
of this country to define and carry out its 
responsibilities in the community of na- 
tions, Ever since Woodrow Wilson, the men 
in the White House have been seriously con- 
cerned about preparing the American people 
for major foreign policy decisions, Accord- 
ingly, Americans have been urged by their 
Government to take an active intorest in 
world affairs. And foreign travel has been 
described as an important ingredient in the 
education of a 20th-century man. Now, 
however, confronted by fiscal problems, the 
Government has gone into reverse. Foreign 
travel and investment are to be shunned. 
But the basic outlook of the American peo- 
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ple is not something to be turned off and on 
like a garden hose. If the ability and right 
to travel are among the highest attributes 
of a free society, then the principle is worth 
upholding even when economic expedients 
seem to suggest otherwise. 

A great society becomes less great in direct 
proportion as it becomes less open, Far bet- 
ter to have an outflow of dollars abroad 
than a shrinkage of ideas at home, More- 
over, it must seem strange to the world that 
the United States, which prides itself on 
having the highest prosperity and produc- 
tivity on earth, should assert that it cannot 
afford to have its people travel to other 
countries or its businessmen put their 
money to work elsewhere. 

What makes the entire matter most dis- 
turbing is that the Government has been 
taking advice from the wrong experts. It 
has been listening to economists when it 
should have been listening to historians, 
Throughout history, one of the signs of an 
affluent society has been the mobility of its 
citizens. For more than a decade after the 
Second World War, for example, the depressed 
English economy looked to visitors from more 
prosperous countries as an important source 
of revenue. But with the advent of recovery 
and prosperity, Englishmen again are roam- 
ing the world. Hence Britain no longer en- 
joys a surplus in travel exchange. The same 
is true of West Germany, Canada, and the 
United States. In short, an excess of travel 
spending over travel income is manifestation 
of prosperity and not a threat to it, 

To be fair to the US. Government, it 
should be pointed out that officials have 
attempted to attract foreign visitors in large 
numbers, The increase was dramatic in 
itself, but it didn’t offset the number of 
Americans who traveled abroad. The effort 
is going forward, of course, to encourage 
travel to the United States, but one wonders 
whether the impression of disorder and vio- 
lence that outsiders have of the United States 
may not hinder that purpose. This country 
has given itself a black eye because of the 
epidemic of brutality and crime that has in- 
fected its cities and because of the upheaval 
caused by the delay in making the benefits 
and responsibilities of citizenship available 
to all its people. Beguiling travel posters 
are not enough, therefore, to give substance 
to the visit-America campaign. Far more 
productive would be an unremitting nation- 
wide campaign against racial injustice and 
crime. 

It is foolish to minimize the seriousness 
of a flight of capital. At the same time, it 
is pertinent to ask whether the elimination 
of obsolete or extravagant features of our 
Military installations abroad might yield 
more dollar benefits than a reduction of 
travel, Many of these installations are of 
premissile vintage and are maintained more 
out of momentum and political pressure 
than stark military necessity. Some of them, 
indeed, have quite literally become luxurious 
country clubs, with superb golf courses and 
swimming pools. Not that there is anything 
wrong with recreation facilities for military 
personnel What is wrong—and what ac- 
counts for a substantial drain of dollars 
abroad—is the maintenance of the kind of 
military establishment that has little rele- 
vance in an atomic missile age. 

Still another question that has to be asked 
is whether the Government has taken fully 
into account the effects on the American 
economy if other countries should decide to 
retaliate. Already there have been threats of 
a costly cancellation of American aviation 
contracts by European airlines. One way or 
another, the United States has given a good 
example of how not to begin an International 
Cooperation Year. 
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No American need fear it is unpatriotic 
to see the world. The broader his outlook 
and interest, the better his qualifications to 
help build a great society. 


Voice of Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1965 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, these are 
perilous days in our Nation. Hysteria 
is rampant. Many so-called Christian 
leaders are leaving their flocks and in- 
vading other regions of the country, not 
in an effort to preach and teach Chris- 
tianity but in an effort to force upon 
local inhabitants the invader’s political 
philosophy and to give to certain mi- 
norities special privileges and rights not 
accorded the majority of our people. 
This is no time for our leaders, for politi- 
cal expediency, to join in this mad in- 
vaslon but rather we need calm, 
determined, impartial, and constitu- 
tional leadership so that all of our people 
are treated justly under law. 

In line with this thought, there ap- 
peared in the Farmville Herald, on 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965, an outstand- 
ing editorial entitled “Voice of Reason.” 
I wish every loyal American citizen could 
read this editorial written by an out- 
standing American, J. Barrye Wall, who 
loves his country and who is anxious 
to do everything in his power to see 
that constitutional government is main- 
tained in America and that all of our 
people are treated fairly and justly with 
special favors to none. 

The editorial is as follows: 

VoIce or REASON 

Needed badly in this Nation is a voice 

ot reason, to be heard far and wide. The 


plays poli! 
ly, but if it is delayed too long irresponsible 
and revolutionary movements in this Nation 
may get out of hand. If the President fails, 
then the Congress should take a hand. 
Too much emphasis is being placed on the 
vocal minorities both in officialdom, and out- 


erage nationally. Public sentiment has been 
whipped to a frenzy by planned and poorly 
founded publicity. The President is not 
absolved in the use of such publicity for his 
own image, as he sees it. 

For example, conditions are to be deplored 
in the State of Alabama, especially in Selma, 
which bears the brunt of a nationwide 
convergence of overzealous racial integra- 
tionists. No people should be placed in such 
@ position in a free country. In addition to 
Rey. Martin Luther King, and his following 
of racial revolutionaries, there are hundreds 
of ministers of the Gospel concentrating 
their efforts on Alabama and leading revo- 
lutionaries the people of that city 
and State. Men of the cloth responded to a 
call of the President issued through the Vice 
President to assist in the Alabama revolu- 
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tion. Unfortunately a minister was injured 
in a confrontation. Four citizens have been 
accused. He died. President Johnson sent 
his wife to his bedside in a Government 
plane, sent flowers of condolence to the wid- 
ow. An admirable procedure in human re- 
lations, to be sure. The minister was not 
in the employ of the Federal Government, 
we don’t presume, so under what precedent 
are these niceties done? Does the President 
show such courtesy to the widows of men 
who make the supreme sacrifice for their 
country in Vietnam? 3 

This dramatization by the President's acts 
widens the growing breach between the Cen- 
tral Government and the States. Congress 
should take note and hasten to pass resolu- 
tions of condemnation of the acts of the 
executive and judicial branches which incite 
violations of the established rights of the 
general public in States and cities by the 
convergence of cr do-gooders result- 
ing in the disruption of normal relations and 
conduct of commerce. 

It may be Alabama now, Mississippi pre- 
ceded, but any State can experience the in- 
vaslon“ of revolutionaries from hither and 
yon with practically no legal protection. So 
far as we know, no Congressman has raised 
a voice of reason. Congressmen, were elected 
by the people, and as such have the duty to 
protect the rights of the people. To fail will 
invite an uprising by the public, which must 
be avoided assiduously. 

Confrontations like those in Mississippi 
and Alabama please no one but the Commu- 
nists. 

A voice of reason should be raised from 
high places in our Government without de- 
lay. Reason, not emotion must be reestab- 
lished to save this Government from more 
embarrassing incidents. 


March 25, 1965—The 144th Anniversary 
of Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

Marcu 25, 1965—Tue 144TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


March 25, 1821 marks the first European 
echo of the American Revolution. On that 
date, 144 years ago, a band of dedicated free- 
dom-loving Greek patriots raised a flag of 
liberty and swore that they would have free- 
dom or die in the attempt. It was not the 
first time that the gallant remnants of the 
brave Greek nation had risen against foreign 
domination. For more than four centuries of 
alien domination, they had fought for liberty 
regularly, on an average every 11 years. Each 
of those attempts was drowned in blood and 
destruction. 

But the 1821 rising was destined to suc- 
ceed. Fighting against incredible odds, ac- 
cepting stoically the price not only in blood 
but in property that the alien rulers exacted, 
the Greeks fought on amid their smouldering 
homes and burning orchards—for the trees, 
too, were destroyed to quench the spirit of 
liberty—and 8 long years later they won, as 
the Americans had won earlier, thus 
for the first time in Europe the right of na- 
tions to rule themselves. 

They found scant support from other Eu- 
ropean governments at first, those brave 
Greek fighters. The great capitals of Eu- 
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ropé were more concerned with the balance 
of power and with supporting Turkey, whom 
they called then the sick man of Europe, 
rather than allowing the Greek subjects of 
the Turk to gain freedom. 

But the justice of the Greek cause pre- 
vailed. The example of the American Reyo- 
lution had sown seeds that had grown deep 
roots. Freedom lovers from other nations 
came to offer their lives in the cause of Greek 
liberty. Greeks are proud that Americans 
participated in that noble endeavor. 

In 1821, when the Greeks rose against the 
Turkish Empire to throw off a yoke of nearly 
450 years, to the average American Greece 
was either a remote country, somewhere in 
Europe, or an ancient civilization, famous 
for its books, and buildings. Soon, however, 
Greece became a real and immediate entity. 
The Greek struggle for freedom stirred the 
American press, aroused American orators 
and stimulated the neoclassic trends in 
American art, literature, and architecture. 
American opinion was unanimous: A people 
whose tradition was a source of inspiration 
to American democracy, a nation fighting for 
its liberty, should be free. 

The first American to sponsor the cause of 
Greek liberty was Edward Everett. professor 
of Greek at Harvard University. A man of 
strong convictions, Everett was determined 
not only to make speeches for Greece, but to 
act. In the name of Greece he initiated a 
crusade against the reactionary and oppres- 
sive policy of the holy alliance in Europe. 

His efforts for Greek independence were 
to bear fruit, and a year later popular feel- 
ing was Officially refiected in President Mon- 
roe’s annual message to Congress, which de- 
clared: “Genius and delicacy in the arts, dar- 
ing and heroism in action, unselfish patrio- 
tism, enthusiastic zeal, and devotion to pub- 
lic and private liberty, all these are connected 
with the name of ancient Greece. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that their (the Greeks’) con- 
test should arouse the sympathy of the en- 
tire United States,” 

The Greeks, on their side, looked upon the 
United States with hope and admiration. 
One of the first acts of the first Greek 
senate in May 1821, was the delivery of an 
address to the American people, beginning, 
“Friends, fellow citizens, and brothers: Hav- 
ing formed the resolution to live or die for 
freedom, we are drawn toward you by just 
sympathy, since it is in your land that liberty 
has fixed its abode. Though separated from 
us by mighty oceans, your character brings 
you near us. Our interests are of such na- 
ture as to cement more and more an alliance 
founded on freedom and virtue.” 

It was natural for the American institu- 
tions of higher learning to take the lead in 
aiding the Greek cause; there intellectual 
freedom was upheld as the cardinal aim in 
education, and youthful enthusiasm for jus- 
tice and liberty ran high. From Harvard 
University came the signal for Anjieriga’s 
support of Greek freedom. It was given by 
Edward Everett 6 years before the outbreak 
of the Greek revolution, in his oration for 
the degree of master of arts in 1814, which 
he called the Restoration of Greece. It 
contained many prophetic notes. Judging 
by later reports, his listeners were carried 
away by the eloquence with which he pleaded 
for an independent Greece. After gradu- 
ation from Harvard, Everett visited Hellas 
on the eve of its independence. He wrote an 
engaging account of his experiences in Greece 
during 1818 and 1819 which unfortunately 
has never been published. 

It was Everett who guided Daniel Webster 
in his famous address on Greece, delivered 
before the American Congress. 

Soon interest in Greece spread beyond 
Everett's campus at Harvard. Throughout 
the 1820’s, students in American public 
schools, colleges, and universities were hold- 
ing meetings, passing resolutions, and writing 
expressions of support for the Greek cause. 
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The youth of America at that time was 
keenly interested in the struggle for human 
freedom which it saw going on in Greece. 
Some young men yolunteered in the Greek 
armed forces. Young George Jarvis, Jona- 
than Miller, and Samuel Gridley Howe dis- 
tinguished themselves on the Greek battle- 
helds. Their own American Revolution was 
only a few decades past; the interim years 
had seen the writing of the American Con- 
stitution and the careful construction of a 
Republic on the foundations of freedom. 
Theirs was not merely a passive interest in 
what was happening in Greece; they felt 
that their own ideals and lives were in- 
volved, and, over a hundred years ago, they 
felt America could not remain isolated, 

Eventually, the heroic sacrifices of the 
Greeks could no longer be ignored. Public 
opinion in the civilized world was revolted 
by the brutal suffering of a small heroic 
nation that was obviously determined to die 
fighting rather than live in bondage and 
the great European powers swung their 
weight behind the Greeks who, at last, ob- 
tained for themselves the benefits of free- 
dom, an idea that they gave to the world. 


House Concurrent Resolution 17 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to insert into the Recorp, 
for the perusal of all Members of Con- 
gress, a copy of the house concurrent res- 
olution of the General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa. A copy of this resolution 
has been furnished the President, Gov- 
ernor Wallace and Sheriff James G. 
Clark, of Alabama, as well as the Iowa 
congressional delegation. I would call 
the attention of the full House to this 
document. It is a testimonial and heart- 
felt recognition by all Iowans of a great 
and just effort to secure for all Ameri- 
cans that most sacred privilege of free- 
dom—the right to vote. 

Moreover, the resolution is a protest 
by the people and State of Iowa against 
the cruel and violent denial of the right 
of petition by a group of Americans, No 
argument, however impassioned, can 
justify the callous disregard of the first 
amendment in the cruel suppression of 
a small group of American citizens to 
protest what is felt to be an injustice. 
This thwarting of an effort to bring forth 
grievance to governmental leaders can- 
not be condoned. It was denial of these 
very basic rights that flowered the 
American Revolution for independence. 

Mr. Speaker, Iowa was a free territory 
before entering the Union. She was ad- 
mitted a free State in 1846. Her motto 
has been “Our Liberties We Prize and 
Our Rights We Will Maintain.” Mr. 
Speaker, that the State and people of 
Iowa wish to see the great blessing of 
liberty and human rights fall on all 
Americans is exceedingly well expressed 
in House Concurrent Resolution 17 of 
the general assembly. I commend it to 
the reading of all Members of the Con- 
gress, especially the truth of those words: 
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“the loss of civil rights of any man of 
any race, color or creed diminishes and 
corrodes the freedom of all citizens of 
these United States.” 
The resolution follows: 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 17 


Whereas citizens of the United States in 
peaceful assembly have been the victims of 
physical brutality, scourged with night sticks, 
tear gas, and whips, to enforce Governor 
Wallace's ban against a protest march from 
Selma to Montgomery, Ala.; and 

Whereas at least 35 men and women suf- 
fering from the effects of this horrendous 
police brutality are now hospitalized; and 

Whereas this march was organized to call 
the attention of the citizens of these United 
States to the denial of thelr rights to register 
to vote: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate concur- 
ring), That we deem it necessary that this 
61st general assembly support the President 
of these United States in using his rightful 
and just power to protect the right to peace- 
ful assembly and demonstration; to curb the 
exercise of unlawful police power; to enjoin 
the Governor of Alabama to comply with the 
Federal Civil Rights Act of 1964; to restore 
the rights of those Alabama citizens now de- 
nied these rights; to urge Alabama's Goy- 
ernor to use all due haste to conform to 
democratic principles inherent in the Con- 
stitution of the United States; to allow all 
citizens of Alabama to exercise their just 
and lawful franchise by due process of regis- 
tration; to protect the rights, life, and prop- 
erty of those who are endangered while act- 
ing in a peaceful manner to enjoin the 
restoration of these rights; be it further 

Resolved, That we recognize that the loss of 
civil rights of any man of any race, color, or 
creed diminishes and corrodes the freedom 
of all citizens of these United States; now 
therefore; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
Lyndon B, Johnson, to Governor Wallace and 
Sheriff James G. Clark, of Alabama, to Iowa 
Senators BOURKE HICKENLOOPER and Jack 
Miter, and to Representatives SCHMID- 
HOUSER, CULVER, Gross, BANDSTRA, SMITH, 
Greice, and HANSEN. 

WILIAM R. KENDRICK, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 
VINCENT B. STEFFEN, 
Speaker of the House. 


Congressman Colmer’s Foresight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks, I 
should like to place in the Recorp a 
newspaper article from the Clarion- 
Ledger published at Jackson, Miss., on 
February 2, 1965, that brings clearly to 
our attention the astuteness and fore- 
sight of one of our colleagues whose 
dominant trait, I would say, is that of 
modesty. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi to whom I have reference, the 
Honorable WILLIAM M. COLMER, it is now 
revealed, became convinced many years 
ago that the United States should use a 
firm policy toward Russia, a conviction 
that has been amply borne out by devel- 
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opments in more recent times. It is 
quite ironic, I think, that the revelation 
herein contained concerns a mysterious 
development involving the late Sir Win- 
ston Churchill. 

Those of us who recall the fighting 
Iron Curtain” speech made by Sir Win- 
ston at Fulton, Mo., in February 1946, 
often wondered why this address, one of 
the most important and outstanding of 
all those which originated with this great 
statesman, should have been delivered in 
a relatively small and obscure town in the 
Midwest rather than in Washington or at 
some other place recognized as a world 
center. 

In an interview with Mary Ann Pardue 
of the editorial staff of the Clarion- 
Ledger, Congressman CoLmer has given 
us the answer. He relates that, when he 
returned from an official visit overseas 
at the end of World War II, he recom- 
mended a get-tough policy with Russia, 
but the State Department turned him 
down, maintaining the time was not 
right. - Subsequently, when they dined to- 
gether in Florida, he found a receptive 
ear in Sir Winston, who responded by 
mentioning that he had a speech along 
that line that he would like to make be- 
fore a joint session of the House and 
Senate. The State Department advised 
against his making it before Congress for 
fear it would anger the laborite govern- 
ment under Clement Atlee, who had suc- 
ceeded Churchill. 

I commend Congressman COLMER for 
making these facts public. I consider 
them an important contribution to the 
history that has taken place in the 
United States and elsewhere since World 
War II. The interview, as published, 
follows: 

COLMER REPORTS CHURCHILL’s PROPOSED 
SPEECH VETOED 


(By Mary Ann Pardue) 


vealed Saturday. 

Representative WILLIAM M. COLMER 
Churchill expressed a desire to address Con- 
gress when the two met in Miami, Fia., 
February of 1946—a matter of days 
Sir Winston spoke in Fulton on March 6 of 
that year. 

SPEECH VETOED 
In an exclusive interview, COLMER 


was then a private citizen and the depart- 
ment “didn't want to run the risk of of- 
fending the Attlee government.” (Laborite 
Clement Attlee succeeded Churchill as Prime 
Minister in 1945.) 

The Mississippian's meeting with Church- 
ill came about as a result of Cotmer’s head- 
ing a special House committee on postwar 
economic policy and planning. In the late 
summer of 1945, Cot unn and several other 
members of the committee made a trip 
abroad to confer with leaders of a number 
of the allied nations, primarily in the in- 
terest of promoting postwar trade. 

In Moscow, they met with Premier Joseph 
Stalin, and in London they conferred with 
Attlee, whose labor government had just 
come into power. But they missed seeing 
Churchill, who, as COLMER expressed it, was 
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“on the Riviera recovering from his stun- 
ning defeat at the polls.” 

Back in this country, COLMER reported im- 
mediately on his committee's findings to 
President Truman, and recommended a get 
tough policy with Russia, emphasizing that 
“the only thing the Communists respect is 
firmness or force." 

Col said Truman seemed to agree with 
this position, but sent him to the State De- 
partment where policymakers turned it 
down, saying the “timing was not right“ 
for the administration to adopt a tough 
policy toward Russia. 

“I think we were right,“ COLMER told his 
reporter, “I think subsequent events have 
proved it.“ 

HEARTY RESPONSE 


At any rate, he found a hearty response to 
his get tough theory when he met with 
Churchill. Since Sir Winston's views were 
important to the committee in formulating 
its report on the foreign situation, the State 

ent, which sponsored the commit- 
tee's foreign tour, arranged for Chairman 
Comer to interview Mr. Churchill when he 
visited the United States in the following 
February 1946. The distinguished Britisher 
not only granted the interview but invited 
the Mississippi legislator to dine with him 
at the Miami home of Colonel Clark, of the 
Canadian Army, where he was visiting. It 
turned out to be a very small and intimate 
party. The only other persons there were 
Mrs. Churchill, the Churchills’ daughter, 
Sarah, Hore-Belisha, Secretary of War in 
Churchill’s early World War II cabinet, Mrs. 
Hore-Belisha and the wife of an American 


During the dinner, which lasted more than 
2 hours, Coluxx said he “emphasized my 
conviction about a firm policy in dealing with 
Russia, and the desirability of getting away 
from the policy of appeasement.” 

"I found that Mr. Churchill was very 
sympathetic toward these views,” he added. 
“As a matter of fact, he said: “Yes, Roosevelt 
and I appeased Stalin. We had to.’ 

“Then, in that typical Churchillian fash- 
ion, he kind of shook his finger at me and 
said: ‘How did we know the atomic bomb 
was going to work? How did we know you 
wouldn't be called upon to expend the lives 
of another million of your splendid young 
men up the beachheads of the mainland of 
Japan? 

“Yes we appeased him, but now, by God 
and he came down with his fist on the 
table—‘the time for appeasement has 
ceased.” 

During the conversation, CoLMER sald he 
asked Churchill what assurances the United 
States and its other allies had that "once 
Russis obtains the secret of the atomic bomb, 
she won't pull a sneak Pearl Harbor attack 
on us?" 

“The old warrior thought for a moment," 
CoLmMER recalled, and then replied: 

“"The only assurance we have is that 
they (the Soviets) don't have any assurance 
that if they drop the bombs on us tonight, 
ea won't drop them in Russia in the morn- 

Comer said the inevitable cigars and 
brandy were passed around after dinner, and 
during the convivial interlude he compli- 
mented Churchill on his wartime speech be- 
fore a joint session of the House and Senate, 
terming it a “delightful and inspiring mes- 

PACE BRIGHTENED 

He said Churchill's face brightened up at 
reference to that congressional speech he 
made during a visit to the late President 
Roosevelt, and he told Comer: “I’ve got an- 
other speech I’d like to make before Con- 
gress.” 

COLMER ex! confidence “it could be 
arranged,” little suspecting that a roadblock 
on the proposal would be thrown up by the 
State Department. 
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After Mr. Churchill escorted Mr. COLMER 
to the door, his friend and host, Colonel 
Clark, accompanied the Mississippian to his 
car. Colonel Clark then said, “The old man 
was serious about that speech before the 
Congress. He really has a final message 
which he desires to deliver to the Congress 
and the American people“ CoLmER repeated 
that he felt it could be arranged; but he 
would have to clear it with the adminis- 
tration. 

Qn his return to Washington, COLMER 
advised Speaker Rayburn of Mr. Churchill's 
desire. The Speaker in turn took the mat- 
ter up with the President. Rayburn then 
advised Col Mun that the State Department 
nad vetoed the proposition. 

CotmeEr’s account of his hitherto unpub- 
licized interview with Churchill will un- 
doubtedly end the speculation that has per- 
sisted as to why one of Britian’s greatest 
statesmen selected an obscure midwestern 
educational institution—Westminister Col- 
lege in Fulton—as the sounding board for 
one of the most important speeches of his 
long and distinguished career. 

Certainly the content of that speech bears 
out the context of their dinner conversation, 
as related by the Mississippian. 

Warning of the threat of Soviet Russia, 
which he said had drawn “an iron curtain“ 
across central Europe, subjecting all the sat- 
ellite nations behind that barrier to “a very 
high and increasing measure of control from 
Moscow,” Churchill added: 

“From what I have seen of our Russian 
friends and allies during the war, I am con- 
vinced that there is nothing they admire as 
much as strength, and there is nothing for 
which they have less respect than for mili- 
tary weakness. For that reason, the old 
doctrine of a balance of power is unsound.” 


Firearms Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OY MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
assassination of President Kennedy has 
focused the attention of everyone on the 
ease with which firearms may be ob- 
tained in this country. They can be pur- 
chased by mail with no questions asked 
if one has the price. 

As might have been expected, the re- 
action to the assassination has resulted 
in demands that something be done to 
bring tighter control over the sale of the 
weapons. Some of the proposals would 
practically bar the sale of guns to any- 
one and, on the other hand, some would 
not change the current law. 

Senator Tuomas Dopp, of Connecticut, 

has been a leading spokesman for those 
who would bring curbs to the sale, ship- 
ment and ownership of guns. I am cer- 
tain that he realizes, however, that a 
balance must be struck between the 
regulation of the Sale of guns and an 
individual's constitutional right to bear 
arms. 
This point was very well made in 
an editorial in the Cape Cod Standard 
Times on March 17, 1965. I believe that 
my colleagues will be interested in the 
points that are made. 

The editorial follows: 
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FIREARMS PROBLEM 


In the aftermath of President Kennedy's 
assassination, there arose a wave of demand 
for more stringent regulation of the sale and 
possession of firearms. 

Some of the proposals were illogical, while 
others made considerable sense. In the 
background, all the while, was the second 
amendment to the Constitution which guar- 
antees the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms. 

Currently before the U.S. Senate Is a bill 
introduced by Senator THomas J. Dopp, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, which would 
eliminate the importation of junk weapons, 
including such items as bazookas and flame- 
throwers, into this country. 

In describing his bill, Senator Dopp said, 
“I would like to make it perfectly clear that 
it is not my intention to impose an outright 
prohibition on the importation of all fire- 
arms, but rather to restrict the importation 
of those firearms which we have found to 
be sold mail-order and which end up in the 
hands of juvenile delinquents and adult 
criminals.” 

There appears to be & great deal of merit 
in sections of Senator Dopp’s bill and the 
proposed legislation should receive serious 
study. On the other side of the coin, there 
is a segment of opinion that holds that 
overly stringent regulations would serve 
only to make it difficult for the law-abiding 
citizen to own a firearm—for hunting on the 
Cape, for example—while the criminal, as 
always, would have a ready supply of fire- 
arms. 

New York is a case in point, Its Sullivan 
Act makes it difficult for the average citizen 
to purchase a handgun, yet it seems to have 
provided little or no deterrent to the crimi- 
nal element, 

There is a general agreement that some- 
thing should be done regarding mail-order 
sales of guns, since it is all too easy for 
juveniles or criminals to acquire weapons in 
this way. It also would seem wise to put 
an end to the sale to private citizens of 
such weapons as antitank guns, bazookas, 
flamethrowers and mortars. 

It is to be hoped that Senator Dopp's 
bill may be the beginning of legislation that 
will plug existing loopholes in our gun laws 
and at the same time maintain the law- 
abiding individual's constitutional right to 
bear and keep arms. 


Institute on Advances in Biomedical 
Communication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the many years that we have been vitally 
interested in the problems of medical 
research, we haye become increasingly 
aware of the need for communicating 
the results of research to other research- 
ers, to the clinician for practical appli- 
cation in the treatment of diseases, and 
to the lay public. 

The problems of communication of 
research results are numerous and dif- 
ficult. In fact, it is necessary to do re- 
search on the problems in the field of 
information handling or biomedical com- 
munication. Further, it is important 
that we generate interest in the prob- 
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lems of biomedical communication and 
that we support groups already working 
in the field. 

I welcomed the opportunity to speak 
to such a group on Wednesday, March 
10, 1965, as the luncheon speaker on a 
4-day institute on advances in biomed- 
ical Communication, sponsored jointly 
by two of Washington’s universities, 
the American University and the 
George Washington University. Inter- 
ested groups within the universities who 
were operating this institute were the 
center for technology and administra- 
tion of American University and the 
biological sciences communication proj- 
ect of the George Washington Univer- 
sity. The theme of the institute was 
“The Diffusion of Information in the 
Biomedical Sciences.“ Under leave to 
extend my remarks I include the pro- 
gram, and the speech I made on this 
occasion: 

INSTITUTE ON ADVANCES IN BIOMEDICAL 

. COMMUNICATION 

Theme: The diffusion of information in the 
biomedical sciences. 

Director: Charles W. Shilling, M.D., direc- 
tor, biological sciences communication proj- 
ect, the George Washington University. 

MONDAY, MARCH 8, 1965 

Registration and coffee. 

of the institute. 

Welcome by dean for sponsored research, 
the George Washington University; dean, 
School of Government and Public Adminis- 
tration, the American University; director 
of the Institute, the George Was Uni- 
versity; director, Center for Technology and 
Administration, the American University. 

Program orientation. 

Introduction to the sessions, 

Keynote session: Dr. Kenneth V. Thimann, 
President, the American Institute of Biologi- 
cal Sciences. 

Luncheon speaker: Dr, Luther Terry, Sur- 
geon General of the United States. 

Session I 

“Data Automation at the Veterans’ Hos- 

pital,” Dr. Larry Christianson, Director, Data 
, Veterans’ Administration. 

“Computer- -based Medical Information oy. 
tems—A Survey of Current Projects,” Dr. 
Anne Summerfield, Systems Development 


“The Automated Laboratory,” Dr. George 
Williams, Laboratory of Clinical Pathology, 
National Institutes of Health, 

TUESDAY, MARCH 9, 1965 
Session II 


“Information Obtained by Analysis of Se- 
rial Literature,” Dr. Charles W. Shilling, di- 
rector, biological sciences communication 
project, the George Washington University. 

"Selective Translation and Wide Distribu- 
tion,” Dr. Raymund Zwemer, director, Feder- 
ation of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology, translation project. 

“The ILSE Program,” Col. William Mc- 
Intosh, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, 

Luncheon speaker: The Dolphin as a 
Communicator,” Dr. John Lilly, Director, 
Communication Research Institute. 


Session II 


“Scientific Communication in MEIS,” Capt. 
John DeCoursy, U.S. Navy, Military Entomol- 
ogy Information Service, Department of the 


5 Dingnosis of Heart Diseases by Computer,” 
Dr. Caesar Caceres, Chief, Instrumentation 
Field Station, Heart Disease Control Pro- 
Bram, National Institutes of Health. 

“Cross Discipline Communication Net- 
works,” Dr. Quentin Hartwig, Office of Tech- 
nol Utilization, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 
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“The Information Ex An Experi- 
ment in Communication,” Dr. Errett C. Al- 
britton, National Institutes of Health. 

“Thesaurus Development in the Biomedical 
Sciences,” Miss Winifred Sewell, National Li- 
brary of Medicine. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10, 1965 
Session IV 


“User Studies and Communication Needs,” 
Dr .William S. Barker, head studies and sup- 
port section, Office of Science Information 
Service, National Science Foundation. 

“The Citation Index as a Communication 
Tool,” Dr. I. H. Sher, Institute for Scientific 
Information. 

“Scientific Information and the Abstract,” 
Mrs. Phyllis Parkins, biological abstracts. 

“A Review of Various Types of Indexes,” 
Dr. Charles W. Shilling, director, biological 
sciences communication project, the George 
Washington University. 

Luncheon speaker: Representative JOHN 
C. Focarty, of Rhode Island. 

Session V 

“Scientific Communication in NASA,” Mr. 
Howard Alloway, Scientific and Technical In- 
formation Division, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

“Scientific Communication in Science In- 
formation Exchange,” Dr. Monroe Freeman, 
director, Science Information. Exchange. 

"Scientific Communication in the Atomic 
Energy Commission,” Mr. John Sherrod, 
Chief, Information Services and Systems 
Branch, Atomic Energy Commission. 

“Scientific Communication in the National 
Referral Center,” Mr. Jack Stearns, National 
Referral Center. 

“New System Concepts in Defense Scienti- 
fic Communication,” Mr. Gregory Abdian, 
Defense Documentation Center. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 11, 1965 
Session VI 


“The Interdisciplinary Conference as a 
Means of Communication,” Dr. Frank Fre- 
mont-Smith, New York Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

“Career Dimensions of a Scientist-Admin- 
istrator, Dr. James W. Colbert, National In- 
stitute for Allergies and Infectious Diseases, 
National Institutes of Health. 

“MIT Technical Information Project,” 
Dr. M. M. Kessler, associate director of librar- 
les, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Luncheon speaker: “The Search for Extra- 
terrestrial Life," Dr. Orr Reynolds, Director, 
bioscience programs, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

Session VII 


“The Role of the Crtical Review in the 
Communication Process,” Dr. Walter Claus, 


Division of Biology and Medicine, Atomic 


Energy Commission. 

“Self Adjusting System of Scientific In- 
formation Flow,” Capt. John C. Busby, S. O., 
U.S. Navy. 

“The Medlars Story,” Mr, Scott Adams, 
deputy director, medical literature analysis 
and retrieval system, National Library of 
Medicine. 


It is particularly interesting to note the 
large number of speakers drawn from Fed- 
eral agencies. In fact, of the 30 different 
individuals speaking before the institute, 
there were 17 from various Federal agencies, 
including Dr. Luther Terry, Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service. 

There were 25 full-time attendants at the 
institute. Many of them were at adminis- 
trative levels in Federal agencies. Others 
were from various parts of the country from 
libraries, research laboratories, and indus- 
trial concerns. However, all 25 shared a 
vital interest in the problems of biomedical 
communication, 

Allen, Benjamin Perry II, Chief, Physical 
Science Technology, Bureau of Medicine, 
Food and Drug Administration, Crystal 
Plaza, Arlington, Va. 
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Berner, Clifford L., M.D., surgeon, director 
of research, Methodist Evangelical Hospital, 
315 East Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

Erickson, Alan E., staff scientist and chair- 
man, Library Committee, Worcester Founda- 
tion. for Experimental Biology, 222 Maple 
Avenue, Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Fitspatrick, William H., assistant director, 
Science Information Exchange, 1730 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Forbes, Edward J., electronic engineer, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D.C. 

Harley, A. J., Ph. D. senior scientific officer 
(assigned to medlars retrieval project), na- 
tional Lending Library for Science and Tech- 
nology, Boston Spa, Yorkshire, England, 

Heenan, William F., information specialist, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, 505 King Ave- 
nue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hill, Yvonne, biological sciences com- 
munication project, the George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 

Huffer, Mary A., Acting Librarian, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Johnson, Eleanor, Bio-Medical Librarian, 
Bio-Medical Libraries, University of Chicago, 
200 Culver Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

Kelly, Ann S., Medical Records Adviser, 
National Center for Health Statistics, De- 
partment, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
North Building. Room 1743, Washington, 
DC. 

Kitzes, George, Biological Sciences Admin- 
istrator, Chief, Physiology Division, Head- 
quarters,- Aeromedical Division, AFSC, U.S. 
Air Force, 6570 Aerospace Medical Research 
Laboratories, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio. 

Kubal, Gene Joyce, Chief, Maintenance 
Section, Division of Lending, National Agri- 


Research Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala, 

Mehring, Charles W., Administrative Officer, 
National Agricultural Library, 14th and In- 
dependence Avenue SW., Washington, D.C. 

Minckler, Tate M., Head, Tissue Pathology 
Unit, VRRB, National Cancer Institute, U.S, 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 

egus, Mildred E., Administrative Analyst, 
Government of District of Columbia, Depart- 
ment of Public Health, 300 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Nelson, George H., Biological Sciences Ad- 
ministrator, U.S. Army Biological Labora- 
tories, Fort Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

Palmer, Ralph L., IBM Fellow, IBM Co., 612 
West 115th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Pigeon, Robert F., Technical Information 


Sirkis, Joseph A. Rio-Engineer, Office Avia- 
tion Medicine, Federal Aviation . 800 
Independence Avenue SW., Washington, D.C. 

Steinbeck, Herbert D., M.D., Adviser, Medi- 
cal Information Systems, IBM, 2651 Strang 
Boulevard, Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 

Thorner, Robert M., Chief, Research and 
Development Division of Chronic Diseases, 
U.S. Public Health Service, HEW B 
Fourth and Indiana Avenue SW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Weichold, Kathryn E., Technical Informa- 
tion Specialist, U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 

Werner, David J., Graduate Assistant, Tho 
Technical Institute, Northwestern ae 
Evanston, Ill. 


“BIOMEDICAL COMMUNICATION: AN OUTSIDER’S 
Views”—Remarks or U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN E. FOGARTY AT INSTITUTE OF ADVANCES 
IN BIOMEDICAL COMMUNICATION LUNCHEON, 
Governor's HOUSE 8400 WISCONSIN AVENUE, 
Berruespa, Mo, Manch 10, 1965 
I am honored to be here today to join the 

discussions of this Institute on Advances in 

Biomedical Communications. As a member 

of Congress long interested in the health 
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needs of this country, I have been personally 
gratified in the past few years by the suc- 
cesses of our medical research programs, by 
the increased responsibility shown by Con- 
gress in protecting and advancing the health 
of this Nation, and by the priority being 
given to proposed legislation designed to 
bolster both this research and its application 
to the national health needs. An effective 
system of biomedical communications is an 
absolute must“ to the success of any such 
program, and I am particularly pleased to 
have this opportunity to examine some As- 
pects of these matters with those who are 
experts in communication problems. 

This Nation is justly proud of its medical 
research progress. The great epidemic dis- 
eases, which once swept over the country 
leaving behind broad wakes of pain and 
tragic loss of life, have been brought under 
control. In the past half century life ex- 
pectancy has increased by more than 20 
years, and, day by day, painstaking research 
is adding to the sum of our knowledge. 
These past achieverents—and the hope that 
research holds for the future—make me 
greatly concerned about anything that 
threatens to limit further progress in im- 
proving the health of our people. 

Now, the communications problem poses 
such a threat. Although this problem has 
been defined in terms of two major com- 
ponents—among scientists and between the 
scientists and the practitioners—it seems to 
me that any such distinction ts essentially 
artificial. As an outsider—as a layman in- 
terested in health communications—I be- 
eve that all facets of scientific communics- 
tions are intertwined and must be consid- 
ered, each in the light of the other. And 
then I would like to throw out some ques- 
tions for your consideration, somewhat as I 
have so often had the pleasure of doing while 
listening to expert testimony at the yearly 
Congressional appropriations hearings. I 
will be much interested in your reaction. 

Both the researcher and physician are 
suffering from the fact that the massive 
growth of scientific knowledge has clogged 
our old channels of communication. Like 
many of our problems today, this one is of 


summed up the problem neatly. It seems 
that in the 18th century there were only 10 
journals to record the research results of the 


will be almost 1 million Journals in 
publication. In the 19th century, in order 
to make possible coverage of the 300 journals 
they had, abstract journals began to appear. 
Now there are 300 abstract journals—and 
journals which abstract abstracts are ap- 
pearing. 

Again—as with so many of today’s prob- 
lems—modern technology provides us with 


One such system, of course, Is the medical 
literature analysis and retrieval system— 
mediars—which was established a couple 
of years ago by the National Library of Medi- 
cine right up on the Pike. 


research articles to be indexed dally by lan- 
guage, date, title, and subject matter—then 
be retrieved by the computer in answering 
questions of individual research installations 
concerning new publications bearing on their 
immedate problems, The medlars also 
has the capacity to compile and print bibli- 
Ographies of papers currently being pub- 
lished in numerous areas of specialization 
and research. 


Unfortunately, the National Library of 
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Medicine is the only library in the Nation 
with these capabilities. Therefore, these 
bibliographies can be provided only upon re- 
quest to practicing physicians as well as to 
research scientists. The recent report of the 
President’s Commission on Heart Disease, 
Cancer, and Stroke found the present state 
of most medical libraries in the United 
States is lamentable, largely because librar- 
ians have not received their due share of the 
greatly increased attention and funding for 
research. The Commission warned that un- 
less something was done to improve our na- 
tional medical library base, our increased 
growth in sicentific knowledge will become 
an exercise In futility. 

Partly as a result of the recommendations 
of this Commission I have recently intro- 
duced a measuer into the House—identical 
with a measure introduced in the Senate by 
my esteemed colleague, Senator HII Which, 
I believe, will do much to correct this de- 
plorable situation. 

This bill—if enacted—will provide Federal 
funds to assist in the construction and re- 
habilitation of medical library facilities, the 
training of medical librarians, the conduct 
of research and development in fields of 
medical library science, the expansion of 
basic Library resources, the development of a 
national system of regional medical Libraries. 
It will also provide for the support of non- 
profit biomedical publication, and for the 
establishment of branches of the National 
Library of Medicine in various areas of the 
Nation. 

If enacted, this measure will provide a 
vitally needed improvement in this Nation’s 
library system. Biomedical research results 
will for the first time be adequately stored 
and indexed and an individual scientist in 
any part of the country will be able to obtain 
quickly and efficiently both a listing of new 
articles in his area of research and coples of 
papers he needs. Physictans, too, can, upon 
request, obtain comprehensive bibliographies 
concerning disease conditions they will have 
seen in their patients. 

I am impressed by the magnitude of the 
job to be done, here, and I am as confident 
as any of you that much can be done with 
the electronic devices at our disposal. At the 
same time I must say that, to me, the re- 
trieval of data is not the most difficult prob- 
lem in communcations which we face today. 
There are other problems which seem to me 
even more basic, and each of them emerges 
from one primary consideration: the human 
element. I am convinced that while elec- 
tronic devices are useful, it is men, working 
together, utilizing the best brains available, 
who are really the keys to an ultimate solu- 
tion of the problem. I would like now to 
think out loud about some of the problems 
so dependent on the human element—and to 
get your reactions and suggestions as to what 
might be done, 

Now I would not want to cast aspersions 
on the productive scientists of the Nation, 
but what can be done to assure that what 
you are retrieving is worth retrieving? $ 

Almost as much has been heard about the 
publication explosion as about the popula- 
tion explosion. I am sure that this associa- 
tion was in the mind of an editorial writer 
on the New York Times recently when he 
suggested that more thought ought to be 
given to birth control techniques in the field 
of scientific publication. There is no doubt 
that the publish-or-perish syndrome causes 
the publication of papers which have little 
scientific merit and these papers help glut 
the retrieval mechanisms and are impossible 
to differentiate by purely mechanical meth- 


ods. I have been assured by those competent. 


to Judge in various fields that papers have 
appeared which were rushed into print be- 
fore the research results actually warranted 
distribution—and that this is continuing. 
It is likely to continue unless something is 
done about it. I know that editors of scien- 
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tific journals are being urged to raise their 
standards for publication; I wonder if any 
members of this group are in a position to 
add their voices to such urging? I wonder, 
too, if this group has other practical sug- 
gestions to offer—you must have considered 
this problem—and I would be interested to 
hear what you think, 

Directly related to the question of the 
quality of the scientifc Work is the question 
of whether the paper is well written. Again, 
I have heard it said that a high proportion 
of scientific papers are not well written, or 
not well enough written. If a scientific paper 
cannot be understood, it should not be pub- 
lished and might as well not be retrieved. 
What is anyone doing about this? 

I know that the American Medical Associa- 
tion—in an unusually forward-looking ef- 
fort—is doing something on its own about 
this problem. Two years ago the AMA—in 
cooperation with the School of Journalism 
at Northwestern University—began sponsor- 
ing a summer institute on medical writing 
for medical students and physicians. 
Through this institute (which will be offered 
again this summer) young scientists are 
trained to communicate more clearly and 
are given a greater understanding of the 
purpose of medical Journalism and medical 
writing. 

It is tragic but no doubt true that in the 
massive number of papers being published 
today many significant findings are lost be- 
cause they are so badly presented that they 
are not properly understood, Why can we 
not have other and larger efforts to train 
scientists and physicians to be competent 
writers? 

Yet well-written papers on high quality 
research—however well indexed and made 
available to other researchers—will not help 
the practicing physician who does not have 
the time to spend in the library. For him, 
the collection of data alone is not enough. 
To organize the enormous amount of data 
produced each year requires talented and 
scientifically trained medical writers. Such 
writers are today taking laboratory results— 
translating and summarizing—putting them 
in a form so that the practicing physician 
can read and understand. It is significant 
that almost without exception, this gap has 
been filed—not by scientists—but by people 
with little scientific background but expert 
at communicating facts and ideas. Thus, a 
whole new field of publications aimed at 
the physician has grown up in the last 15 
years to help the busy family doctor keep 
abreast of the latest advances. I wonder 
if you think enough utilization is being 
made of this capability in communication? 
What more might be done? 

Let me come back to the scientists in the 
laboratories of this country. At the heart 
of the matter is thls question: How does the 
bench scientist find out what his colleagues 
are doing? I have heard it sald that those 
who talk most about the communications 
“crisis” are the professional communicators, 
not the professional scientists, The argu- 
ment runs that the men who are doing the 
most exciting work in any field know what 
their counterparts are doing, through per- 
sonal correspondence with each other, 
through personal contacts at national and 
international meetings, long before any 
paper is published on the results of research 
in progress. In 1964 the Nobel Prize was 
awarded to two scientists working in the 
same research area although they were geo- 
graphically half a world apart. It is a fair 
assumption that these two did not work in 
ignorance of each other's latest findings, nor 
did they wait for a new contribution to the 
literature to learn what the other had done. 
I am fairly certain, too, that the men who 
are today opening up the new genetics are 
well aware of what their colleagues are doing, 
whether they are in London, New York City, 
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Chicago, or at the National Institutes of 
Health here in Bethesda. 

This leads me to one last question: Has 
any survey been made to determine how the 
laboratory scientist feels about the commu- 
nications “crisis”? Have numerous surveys 
determined that these men who are working 
on the frontiers of the unknown think it is 
essential that they see every possible piece 
of relevant data, if they are to be successful? 
Do they fear that they are not now as aware 
of all the related work as they need to be? 
I don't know the answers to these questions, 
but there are probably answers—and 
ones—that you can provide to me, in the 
course of this Institute. 

During my 18 years of service on the House 
subcommittee which reviews Federal health 
expenditures I have exerted every effort to 
enhance this Nation's efforts in the medical 
research. I have heard some doubts raised 
concerning the long-range effect of the in- 
formation retrieval effort. Surely any system 
of biomedical communication must evolve to 
advance research, not to stifle it. Perhaps I 
can illustrate this concern with an example 
once told to me by an able and well-known 
scientific administrator. 

It seems that there were two laboratories, 
each headed by equally able scientists. In 
one laboratory the assistants—when they 
came up with an idea—were told to go to the 
library and thoroughly search the literature 
before beginning a project, In the other labo- 
ratory the assistants were instructed to plan 
their projects and proceed with research, al- 
lowing only minimal time for literature 
searching. The first laboratory, I am told, 
never duplicated any research, but it was the 
other laboratory that made outstanding re- 
search contributions. 

To me, the moral of this story is that it 
may be just as well for a scientist not to know 
that what he is attempting has been at- 
tempted before and was found to be impos- 
sible—because he may attempt it and do the 
“impossible.” I do not believe that first-rate 
scientists will ever be discouraged from this 
by whatever they may read—but others, who 
May have considerable potential for making 
discoveries, may be discouraged at a very crit- 
ical point in their careers. I am concerned 
that this might happen, and I cannot help 
wondering if those of you here have given 
some thought to the possible eventual opti- 
mum size of all information retrieval opera- 
tions? And have you considered possible in- 
herent defects in the wide-ranging systems 
you are conceiving today for use tomorrow 
and the day after tomorrow? 

I have spoken straightforwardly, here, this 
afternoon. The fact is that—on topics that 
directly concern the medical research progress 
of this Nation and the health of its people 
I feel strongly. I believe that you will real- 
ize that I am a most friendly critic of your 
endeavors—I am asking for information to 
answer both your critics and to provide my- 
Self with a firmer basis upon which to stand 
when others raise these questions in my 
Presence. I am seeking information. I can 
think of no better opportunity to get it than 
now. You are specialists in communications 
and its many aspects, and I am sure that 
vou tor your part—will welcome this oppor- 
tunity to educate me. 

I want to thank you for sharing your plat- 
form with me today. And I want to assure 
you that I stand ready to do anything in my 
Power to help assure that the recent great 
Strides made in biomedical research will not 
be negated or even attenuated by faulty com- 
munications. 
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James Reeb: Eulogy for a Friend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of the Reverend James Reeb in Selma, 
Ala., has brought grief to all of us. 

We can do nothing but admire his dedi- 
cation to the cause of human rights, and 
mourn the necessity of his martyrdom. 

Mr. Frank L. Bowron, a close friend of 
Mr. Reeb’s from high school and a Cas- 
per, Wyo., attorney, gave one of the eulo- 
gies at a memorial service in his home 
city. 

Mr. Bowron is a layman; he spoke with 
the sensitivity of a man deeply moved by 
the faith which proclaims that we are 
our brother's keeper. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp Frank Bowron's eulogy for 
the late James Reeb: 

EvLocy to Rev. James J. REEB, Marcu 14, 
1965 

(Nore.—On March 14, 1965, Casper, Wyo., 
the hometown of Rey. James J. Reeb, held a 
memorial tribute to the minister who died 
at Selma, Ala. Three men who had gradu- 
ated with Reverend Reeb in the Casper high 
school class of 1945 spoke. They were Cas- 
per’s mayor, Patrick H. Meenan, Dr. Joseph 
Murphy, Casper physiclan, and Frank L. 


Bowron, Casper attorney. The following is 


Mr. Bowron’s eulogy to his late friend: ) 


“Friday evening, after I had accepted Rev- 
erend Koopman’s invitation to speak here 
today, I was in a restaurant having a cup of 
coffee when I heard a woman at the next 
table talking about the murder of Jim Reeb. 

“Why did he go down there anyway.” she 
sald. He had no business getting involved.” 

This, then, is the question I want to try 
to answer this afternoon * * è and at the 
same time attempt to tell you something 
about Jim Reeb. 

Jim Reeb and I went. through high school 
together, belonging to the same church and 
attended the same Sunday school class: He 
was & sensitive boy and intensely idealistic. 

There was a war and he was not old enough 
to go * but he watched the fathers and 
mothers of his town endure the pain of los- 
ing sons * * * sons dying for the cause of 
freedom. And he learned that these parents 
and these sons * © if they were asked 
to repeat that sacrifice, would say; “Yes, I 
would do it again.” 

There was a teacher in high school * Aja 
a dedicated woman of intelligence and vigor, 
who instilled in him a strong feeling for 
honesty and justice * * * and who by her 
dedication to teaching made an example of 
her very life of helping others. And if you 
asked her today: “Would you give these prin- 
ciples to Jim Reeb, if you had it to do over 
again?" 

She would say: “Yes, I would do it again.” 

There was a minister in our church, who 
through those years, with infinite patience 
and dedication, encouraged Jim Reeb to 
choose the ministry as his career“ * and 
who by his own sacrifice and love, set before 
Jim an example of what such ministry can 
mean. And if we could ask that man today 
if he would do this again, * * * he would say: 
“Yes, I would do it again.” 
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There was a succession of Sunday school 
teachers all of them sincere Christian 
men and women, who taught Jim Reeb the 
message of love for his fellow men and love 
tor God * * * and each of these, if you asked 
them today: 

“If you had it to do over again, would you 
guide Jim Reeb by these teachings?” 

Each would answer Tes, I would do it 
again.” 

There are his parents, who taught him 
their own standards of honor and decency, 
love, and respect, * * * and who guided him 
by the same code by which they have lived. 
And if you asked them today if they would 
do that again, they would have to answer: 
“Yes, I would do it again.” 

And there is a wife, whose qualities of 
understanding and compassion, and whose 
courage matched his own, and who could say 
to him: “Do what you feel you must, * * * 
do what you know is right.” 

And no greater demonstration of their 
union could be found than when that wife 
was asked * * * during the vigil in Birming- 
ham, whether Jim Reeb would go back to 
Selma if he had to do it over again 
and she answered without pause or hesita- 
tion * * * for Jim: “Yes, I would do it again.” 

Jim Reeb was taught, right here in Cas- 
per, Wyo., that his going to Selma was the 
right thing * the decent thing * * * the 
Christian thing—to do. And it is because 
he accepted our teaching, and believed our 
truths and adopted our principles * * * it is 
because we helped shape his tragic destiny, 
that Casper, Wyo., must share this shame of 
Selma, Ala. 

Our guilt was expressed by the woman 
in the restaurant when she said: “He had 
no business getting involved.” 

That woman spoke for millions of Ameri- 
cans whose creed has been: “I don’t want 
to get involved * * let them solve their 
own problems.” 

Today, most of these voices are silent * * * 
struck dumb by the human sacrifice of Jim 
Reeb on the altar of bigotry and hate. 

But tomorrow, they will begin again: 

“We don’t have the problem here * * * I 
don't want to get involved.” And soon, it 
will resolve itself again into that simple 
ageless answer that Cain gave the Lord: 
“Am I my brother's keeper?” 

How appropriate to this moment is the 
answer of the Lord: 

“What have you done? The voice of your 
brother's blood cries to me from the ground.” 

Today * * * all America is standing trial 
for the murder of James Reeb. 

Today, by the murder of James Reeb, the 
mark of Cain is written across the face of 
the Nation. 

If we fail Jim Reeb at this moment, we 
forfeit our highest aspirations to truth and 
honor and love. 

If we fail Jim Reeb, we forsake all that is 
noble in our lives and we profane our hopes 
for our children. 

If we fall Jim Reeb, may God have mercy 
on our souls. 


Child Beating 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 88th Congress I introduced legisla- 
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tion to require the mandatory reporting 
to the police by doctors and others of 
child-abuse cases which come to their 
attention. 

In the 89th Congress, I sponsored H.R. 
3394, the District Commissioners’ pro- 
posal, referred to in the following WMAL 
editorial which was broadcast during 
the week of March 7, 1965. I hope that 
we can enact this bill during the present 


session, 
The article follows: 
CHILD BEATING 


Efforts to insure adequate protection 
against physical abuse to children in the 
District must continue until effective legis- 
lation is enacted. Meanwhile, District serv- 
ice organizations: have developed new ways 
to help provide care for some of the children 
who are physically abused. 

When a welfare worker finds a child that 
has been mistreated or grossly neglected, 
the child is removed from the home imme- 
diately. The child is referred to the Woman's 
Bureau of the Police Department. This af- 
fords temporary protection. 

But there are other considerations. Doc- 
tors must have legal immunity when they 
file a report on a suspected child-abuse case. 
And not all battered children are from wel- 
fare or low-income families. These children 
must be protected as well. 

The Commissioners prepared a bill to 
guard against physical abuse of children in 
the District. It's time Congress enacted an 
effective law. 


Prayer of the Reverend Mr. Paul I. Nussle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend Mr. Paul I. Nussle, Pastor of St. 
Ansgar’s Lutheran Church of Salinas, 
Calif., was to have opened the meeting 
of the Senate today. Unforeseen circum- 
stances prevented the Senate from hear- 
ing his prayer, which I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp for today: 

Almighty God, Prince of Peace, who in our 


‘quicksands of prejudice. 
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beloved Nation hast established the people 
to be ministers of Thy just ordinances: so 
turn our hearts and minds to Thee this day 
that we may be tools in the hands of your 
master craftsmanship. 

As we bow our heads, we look down and 
see only miserable feet of clay which remind 
us we walk in these majestic halls but a few 
days. When we would move boldly with con- 
viction, keep our feet from being mired in 
Lead us from the 
excuse of caution when we would drag our 
feet, and from the excuse of zeal when we 
would plunge foolishly without thought for 
Thy will. These feet of clay do walk in a 
discordant world, mould them to be instru- 
ments for bringing Thy Kingdom to men; 
and when these feet of clay are a hindrance 
to the accomplishment of Thy will, move our 
hearts that we might move ourselves out of 
the way so that Thy love will flow through 
this great Chamber to the cities and rural 
areas of our land. 

In the words of the prayer of my church: 
give to all men the mind of Christ, and dis- 
pose our days in Thy peace, O God. Take 
from us all hatred and prejudices, and what- 
ever may hinder unity of spirit and concord. 

Hear us in the name of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 

Fav I. NussLe. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECÒRD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 


‘cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 


ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rrcorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not Inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishmont of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 


1939). 


Supreme Court Salaries 


SPEECH 
HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, a lively 
House debate was touched off last week 
On a bill to equalize the salaries of the 
Supreme Court Justices by raising them 
the $3,000 a year which was cut out of 
Overall salary increases last year. In 
these times, the mere mention of the Su- 
Preme Court is enough to spark a con- 
troversy. 

When Congress raised salaries last 
year, the Senate chopped $3,000 off the 
87.500 raises each Justice was to re- 
Ceive. This year it was up to the House 
to restore the full raises for the Court. 

However, Congressmen critical of the 
Court took advantage of the debate to 
level a barrage of comment before turn- 
ing down the pay raise. 

There is no doubt that the High 
Court's decisions may not always make 
everybody happy. But I feel that the 
Justices should not be penalized on 
Something as petty as a pay raise for 
what some others feel have been its in- 
Justices, Representative EMANUEL CEL- 
Ler, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, told the House: 

I did not know when the bill was to be 
brought up that we would have a sort of 
2 day of criticism against our highest 


And a field day it was. My own feel- 
ing is that whether or not I agree or 
with the Supreme Court, I will 
always fight to preserve its independence 
as an equal arm of the Government. 
The Court will always be with us, regard- 
less of its decisions and their popular- 
ity and regardless of salaries. 

It is a shame that the pay raise for 
which I voted was the victim of Congres- 
Sional pique. I feel that this was a back- 
handed way to get back at the justices. 

Speaking of civil rights and the Su- 
Preme Court brings me to a brief dis- 
cussion of President Johnson's speech 
on voting rights: The President demon- 
strated in his speech that he can be an 
eloquent speaker, that he can truly lead 
the country along the path to equality 
for all—the path to the Great Society. 

His moving speech was a fine example 
of how a politician with high ideas can 
Carry them to the Congress and the 
Country in a message that may stand 
in history with the others made by Pres- 
idents who met moments of courage. 

I have always supported the constitu- 
tional right of every American to vote 
and shall continue to do so. It is unfor- 
tunate that the lawlessness of some of 
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the extremists on both sides make it dif- 
ficulty for all the people who believe in 
constitutional government to move ahead 
with a program to insure these rights. 

You will recall that my bill for con- 
struction of a working model of the 
Chesapeake Bay Basin was referred to 
the Committee on Public Works for ac- 
tion. At the same time, I asked Chair- 
man GEORGE FALLON, of Baltimore, for 
early hearings. 

Last week Mr. FALLON sent me a very 
encouraging letter about this much- 
needed project for Maryland. Repre- 
sentative FALLON wrote: 

‘The investigation and study that you con- 
template of the Chesapeake Bay Basin is of 
genuine interest to me, and you can be sure 
it is my hope to get quick action from the 
legislation. 


Three notes about my staff: 

Miss Gene Miller, who many of you 
have known for years, is now Mrs. Gene 
Hollis. She and Ed Hollis of the State 
Department of Chesapeake Bay Affairs 
tied the nuptial knot last week. Gene 
is serving me as executive secretary, as 
she did for my predecessor, Richard 
Lankford, of Annapolis. I wish Gene 
and Ed the best of luck. 

My district representative, Silas Den- 
nis, of Hyattsville, has resigned as chief 
of the Hyattsville Police Department. He 
started with me in January, taking leave 
from the department. He is now a per- 
manent member of my staff. 

Also, Carol Bodiford, of Suitland, has 
joined my staff as a secretary. 

These staff members—as do all of 
them—stand ready and willing to serve 
you. 


Legislation To Save Passenger 
Train Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. I rise in support for 
my bill, H.R. 6471, which I introduced 
last March 18, 1965, which would amend 
section 13(a) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act with respect to the discontinuance 
or curtailment of passenger train opera- 
tions or ferry services. I sincerely be- 
lieve that the prompt enactment of this 
legislation is essential to save passenger 
train service in this Nation. Moreover, 
Iam convinced that we simply must save 
railroad passenger services, and improve 
and expand them, unless our Nation is 
to have a completely congested highway 
system, and even dangerously overpacked 
airspace, only a decade or so hence. 

The section of the Interstate Com- 


merce Act which my bill would amend 
was enacted hastily in the closing days 
of the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress as part of the Transportation Act 
of 1958. This measure was regarded as 
emergency legislation intended to save 
the railroads from the alleged bank- 
ruptey their spokesman had assured us 
was then facing the industry. Since 
that time, however, the railroads, instead 
of declining, have enjoyed some of the 
most profitable years in their history, 
but their higher profits, instead of bring- 
ing improved service to the general pub- 
lic as the Congress had the right to ex- 
pect would be the case in exchange for 
the substantial aid it voted, have been 
accompanied with widespread service 
cutbacks and the discontinuance and 
downgrading of literally hundreds of 
passenger trains. 

Section 13(a) under which the great 
decline in passenger train operations has 
taken place, has been characterized by 
one Federal court of appeals judge. as a 
“strange, dismaying law—concerning 
which—one thing is certain; namely, that 
the public was ignored in—its—formula- 
tion.” The first Federal court which 
considered this legislation not only 
found that it was a direct delegation to 
the railroad industry of authority to dis- 
continue interstate passenger train sery- 
ices, but also that it was a clear invita- 
tion for such action. 

The legislative history of section 13a, 
in my opinion, makes clear that Con- 
gress never intended by its action to 
enact legislation which would encourage 
the destruction of the passenger train. 
Rather, the whole purpose of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958—which also con- 
tained many other provisions of great 
help to the railroad industry—was to do 
all that then seemed feasible to save, 
not destroy, railroad transportation in 
this country. Section 13a was enacted 
to provide a means of relief for those 
Tailroads which claimed that they had 
been unfairly treated by the denial of 
State railroad commissions of permission 
to abandon passenger services on which 
they allegedly were suffering heavy 
losses, The section was intended only 
to provide a means for the discontinu- 
ance of trains for which there was ob- 
viously no longer a need, and the record 
makes clear that Congress did not have 
in mind the abandonment of well- 
patronized and profitable trains like 
some of those which have been discon- 
tinued by the railroads under this pro- 
vision. 

Since the passage of this legislation, 
the railroads have discontinued literally 
hundreds of trains through the applica- 
tion of section 13a, whether justified or 
not. Experience has shown that the in- 
terests of the general public in passenger 
train services have not been adequately 
protected in these discontinuances. 
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Many have been abandoned without even 
the holding of a public hearing, and 
when such hearings have been held, the 
burden of proof that continuance of the 
train would not be an undue burden on 
interstate commerce has fallen upon the 
protesting public, which simply does not 
Have access to the financial and other 
information needed to prepare an ade- 
quate case. Moreover, the present law 
is unfair in that it denies the public the 
right of appeal to the courts while at the 
same time granting this right to the 
railroads. 

Section 13(a) is so loosely written that 
it actually permits the railroads, on their 
own initiative, to discontinue any pas- 
senger train, including those on which 
they are making a profit, by the mere 
posting of a notice. Unless the carrier 
files an application and unless the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission intervenes, 
that train is automatically eliminated. 
The present law also places further un- 
fair restrictions on the public and the 
ICC by requiring the Commission to ren- 
der a final order in each case within 4 
months of the original discontinuance 
date set by the railroads or else the oper- 
ation of the interstate train or trains 
ceases automatically. This arbitrary 
and unreasonable time limitation de- 
prives the public of adequate time to pre- 
pare its case and has required the Com- 
mission to shortcut its customary and 
well-established administrative proce- 
dures. Finally, even though the ICC 
may order a railroad to continue the op- 
eration of a train or trains for a period of 
1 year, it completely lacks authority over 
the quality of the service provided dur- 
ing this period. The result is that rail- 
roads can, and have, deliberately cut 
back the service on such trains, through 
such actions as eliminating mail, dining 
cars, parlor and lounge cars and sleeping 
accommodations, so that customers are 
driven away and the railroads can show 
greater losses on the trains when they 
again announce their intent to abandon 
them a year later. 

My bill, H.R. 6471, is intended to re- 
verse this process and put the burden of 
proof upon the carrier's applicants where 
it belongs. Under this proposed legis- 
lation, carriers seeking to discontinue or 
change interstate passenger services 
would be required to apply to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
«ization. The Commission would be re- 
quired to hold public hearings and would 
be required to notify the Governors of the 
States at least 30 days in advance of such 
hearings. Before service could be dis- 
continued or reduced, the Commission 
would be required to issue a certificate 
of findings that, first, public convenience 
and necessity require the change, in 
whole or in part, and that second, to con- 
tinue the train or ferry operations with- 
out change would “constitute an unjust 
and undue burden upon the interstate 
operations” involved. The Commission 
also would be given authority to attach 
its own requirements as to the condi- 
tions, or terms, it finds needed for public 
convenience and necessity, including 
conditions for the protection of the in- 
terests of the employees adversely af- 
fected which are customarily imposed in 
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other railroad abandonments. Provi- 
sion also would be made for enjoining 
and punishing any railroad undertaking 
to make changes in service without com- 
pliance with the certification and hear- 
ing procedures. 

Surely these amendments to section 
13a are clearly in the public interest. 
They will put the burden of proof that 
passenger trains no longer are needed 
upon the carriers, where it properly be- 
longs, but at the same time they will 
carry out the true intent of the Congress 
when it enacted section 13a by preserv- 
ing a means whereby the carriers may 
circumvent grossly unfair decisions by 
the State commissions. The effect will 
be to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the power it now lacks but 
greatly needs to make certain that action 
to discontinue or change passenger train 
service is only taken in the public inter- 
est, and with the future and present 
needs of our Nation for such services 
clearly in mind. 


Craven Shuttleworth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, countless 
people in Iowa and throughout the Na- 
tion felt a sense of deep sorrow and great 
personal loss with the recent death of one 
of our State’s outstanding men, Craven 
Shuttleworth. He was a widely admired 
and respected citizen of Cedar Rapids for 
40 years where his proud achievements 
earned for him an acknowledged position 
as leader both of the bar and of the com- 
munity he served so well. 

Craven Shuttleworth retained through- 
out his life that same spirit and dedica- 
tion to excellence which characterized 
his play as one of the State University of 
Iowa’s early all-American football play- 
ers on one of his school’s finest teams. 
At the same time he developed a gentle 
nature and devotion to the highest prin- 
ciples which endeared him to many 
friends and associates. 

Craven Shuttleworth was long recog- 
nized throughout Iowa as a man of 
warmth, dignity, and unsurpassed loy- 
alty, By the same token he shall long be 
remembered for using his many talents 
to contribute so richly to his university, 
his community, his profession, and most 
importantly to all those fortunate enough 
to know him and work with him. With 
his passing, each felt the profound loss 
of a great and true friend. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I wish to 
enter into the Recorp a fitting editorial 
tribute paid Mr. Shuttleworth by the 
Cedar Rapids Gazette on March 11, 
1965: 

Craven SHUTTLEWORTH 

Even though he had been fighting health 
problems for many months, Craven Shuttle- 
worth’s quiet determination not to let them 
dampen his irrepressible spirit and kindly 
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manner made his death a shock to his 
friends, of whom few men in this community 
had more, 

He maintained his normal activities almost 
to the last under difficulties that would have 
discouraged most others, Throughout his 
life he lived by a philosophy—and a fine 
one—whether or not he expressed it to him- 
self or anybody else in words, As a profes- 
sional man and a responsible citizen he ex- 
emplified the clean, hard-hitting but con- 
siderate sportsmanship which typified his 
performance as an outstanding athlete in 
his undergraduate days at the University of 
Iowa, He was the kind of man you like to 
have, and are proud to have, on your side. 


CCC Depresses Farmers Wheat Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
19, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is suspending sales of its storage 
wheat for domestic unrestricted use for 
the time being. The reason given for 
this is that stocks now in producers 
hands or in commercial channels are suf- 
ficient to meet needs. I would say that 
they are probably the last people in the 
farm industry to realize this. For 
months I have urged the CCC to dis- 
continue its practice of dumping prod- 
ucts on the market at the ceiling price 
of 105 percent of the loan price. The 
effects of this practice can be readily 
shown in my own State of Minnesota 
where in 1964, while wheat production 
was down 2 percent, the total cash re- 
ceipts, including Government payments, 
was down 18 percent from the 1963 


At what level, then, Mr. Speaker, will 
the CCC resume its domestic sales? Ac- 
cording to the March 19 announcement, 
the date of resumption would be “when 
and if it appears desirable to provide 
adequate supplies for market needs at 
reasonable and stable prices.” The 
trouble is that the farmer will have no 
say in determining these “reasonable and 
Stable prices.” 

Mr. Speaker, this point was very well 
made on the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association Daily Radio Roundup 
of March 22, 1965. I believe my col- 
sea UES would be interested in that re- 
port. 

The report follows: 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced last Friday that it has suspended 
the sale of storable wheat for domestic un- 
restricted use until further notice. 

Apparently CCC will continue to sell wheat 
that is to be exported and, of course, will 
meet. food-for-peace requirements under 
Public Law 480. It appears, too, that wheat 
in danger of going out of condition will be 
sold. But for the time being, CCC will not 
be competing with farmers and their co- 
operatives and others in the domestic mar- 
ket. The mills and other wheat processors 
will have to go out into the market to buy 
their wheat instead of relying on Govern- 
ment sales. Actually, domestic sales of Hard 
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Red Spring wheat were halted some time ago. 
Now other wheats have been taken off the 
counter. 

According to the last report we've seen, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation on March 
5 owned slightly more than 596 million 
bushels of wheat. That would be the Gov- 
ernment-held reserve that it controls. Other 
wheat around the country is privately owned 
by farmers, millers, marketing organizations, 
and so forth, Government wheat from the 
1960 and 1961 crops that has been resealed 
is being called, and elevators are getting 
loading orders. 

When will Commodity Credit Corporation 
be back In the domestic market with its 
Wheat? Perhaps not even CCC knows. Ac- 
cording to its announcement, the door is wide 
open. Here, word for word, is what CCC said 
Friday: “Sales will be resumed when and if 


it appears desirable to provide adequate sup- 


plies for market needs and reasonable and 
stable prices.” 

That can mean most anything, Always in 
the past it has meant that the CCC ceiling 
Price of 105 percent of loan value is clamped 
On when market prices begin to bump that 
ceiling. The ceiling price makes the market 
price. 

What are “reasonable and stable” prices for 
wheat? Ask a farmer and you might find 
that a “reasonable and stable” price for 
Wheat should be $2.50 a bushel, which is the 
parity price. And that farmer will be talking 
about the on-the-farm price—what he gets 
when he sells. Commodity Credit's 105 per- 
cent of loan ceiling, on the average, is $1.37 
u bushel to the farmer, Is that a “reasonable 
and stable” price? 

There's a big difference between $2.50 a 
bushel for wheat and $1.37. Perhaps the 
decision as to what price is “reasonable and 
stable” ought to be left to those who know 


the most about producing wheat, the farmers , 


themselves. They are intimately acquainted 
with what it costs to run farms and pay taxes 
and buy supplies and repair machinery. 

Largely as the result of strenuous efforts by 
GTA's M. W. Thatcher, there is a strong na- 
tional effort to convince the Government that 
CCC's resale price ceiling ought to be raised, 
It should be considerably higher than 105 
percent of loan. It should be at least 115 
percent. It should be at least 115 percent 
when CCC reenters the domestic market with 
its wheat. 

The agricultural community is waiting to 
see what the new farm bill will say about this 
retzule price on grain. 


A Bill To Permit the Transmission of 
Lottery Tickets in the U.S, Mails When 
Mailed in a State Where Lotteries Are 
Legal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


2 or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. FINO, Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my bill to permit and allow 
the transmission in the U.S. mails of lot- 
tery tickets mailed in a State where lot- 
teries are legal and proper. 

My purpose in introducing this meas- 
ure is to facilitate the distribution via of 
the mails of New Hampshire sweep- 
Stakes tickets. Obviously, these tickets 
are going through the mails because they 
are getting tremendous circulation, Last 
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year, only 13 percent of the winners were 
New Hampshire residents. Clearly, the 
tickets just did not pick themselves up 
and fiy all over the world. 

As is frequently the case in connection 
with gambling, the Federal Government 
is doing no more than managing to make 
itself look hypocritically absurd. To the 
best of my knowledge, no one is getting 
in any trouble for the instances of tick- 
et mailing I am sure have occurred, 
but why not make the law reflect com- 
monsense? Not that most of our gam- 
bling laws do. 

I urge the Congress to take this chance 
to remove restrictions against mailing of 
lottery tickets so long as the lottery tick- 
et is mailed in a State where the con- 
duct of such lotteries is legal. 


VFW Supports President’s Strong Action 
in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
Members of this House are aware, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States is one of the most alert and active 
forces in our country in supporting poli- 
cies affecting our Nation's fight for sur- 
vival against worldwide Communist ag- 
gression, n 

An example of what the VFW has done 
for our country in this respect is the 
manner in which it sensed the impor- 
tance of standing fast in South Vietnam. 
Long before South Vietnam became the 
critical battleground it now is, the VFW 
repeatedly warned against concessions in 
Laos 


With respect to the war in South Viet- 
nam, the VFW has consistently sup- 
ported a resolute and determined stand 
by the United States, and has performed 
a historic service to our Nation in help- 
ing rally national support for the strong 
position which President Johnson has 
taken against Communist aggressors 
from the north. 

I invite the attention of Members of 
this House to a statement issued as a 
press release on March 17, 1965, by the 
national commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Mr. John A. 
Jenkins, of Birmingham, Ala., setting 
forth the VFW’s full support of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s strong Vietnamese policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is noteworthy 
that Commander Jenkins—who is a good 
friend of many in this House—points out 
that the VFW’s position in this matter is 
based upon a resolution unanimously 
passed by the thousands of delegates to 
the VFW national convention in Cleve- 
land, last August, and that this position 
was reiterated and reemphasized only 
2 weeks ago by a resolution of the VFW 
National Security Committee, meeting in 
Washington in conjunction with the 
VFW Conference of National Officers and 
Department Commanders. 
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Commander Jenkins states very clearly 
why we must take strong action against 
communism in southeast Asia. In par- 
ticular, I invite attention to the portion 
of Commander Jenkins’ statement in 
which he explains why demands for 
negotiation under present circumstances 
really amount to a plea for surrender by 
the United States and, also, how these 
advocates of negotiation are undermin- 
ing the efforts of our troops and our 
South Vietnamese allies in the bitter and 
deadly war now in progress in South 
Vietnam. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the statement by VFW Com- 
mander in Chief Jenkins: 


VFW SUPPORTS PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S VIET- 
NAM POLICY 


WasHINGTON, D.C., March 17, 1965.—The 
national commander in chief of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, Mr. John A. Jenkins, 
Birmingham, Ala., today said that the VFW 
“fully supports President Johnson's strong 
actions against North Vietnam.” Com- 
mander Jenkins said that the President's 
decision to strike at Communist aggressors 
from the north was in full accord with the 
longtime views of the VFW, which, at its 
1964 convention in Cleveland, in August, 
unanimously adopted a resolution “calling 
for whatever action is necessary to win in 
South Vietnam.” 

The VFW commander said that the or- 
ganization’s National and State officials, and 
committee members, meeting in Washington 
last week enthusiastically endorsed the U.S. 
Government's decision to “deal with the 
Communist aggressors in the only language 
they understand—military power.” 

Continuing, Commander Jenkins said, “the 
VFW, consisting of 1,300,000 oversea com- 
bat veterans, fully understands that our Na- 
tion has no choice but to take a resolute 
stand against Communist aggression. The 
VFW reiterates its support of President 
Johnson’s actions in Vietnam, and, at the 
same time, we deplore the calls of the faint- 
hearted for negotiation. As things now 
stand, all that is necessary to bring peace in 
South Vietnam is for the Communist ag- 
gressors to abide by their solemn agree- 
ments of 1954 and 1962.” 

Continuing, Commander Jenkins said: 
“The VFW is well aware that Peiping and 
Moscow are conducting a coldly calculated 
drive for all of southeast Asia. If we do 
not stand in Vietnam, we inevitably will 
have to make a stand under less favorable 
conditions somewhere else—and that means 
American fighting men will be losing their 
lives because we would have lost the advan- 
tage of our position in strategic South 
Vietnam. 

“There is another thing,” Commander 
Jenkins emphasized, “about negotiating and 
doing business with the Communist aggres- 
sors. It’s this: We in this country may well 
realize that those who want to hoist the 
surrender flag through negotiations speak 
only for themselves, and a few others who 
share their timid attitude. Unfortunately, 
to the people of South Vietnam these calls 
for negotiation and withdrawal make it ap- 
pear that there is widespread lack of sup- 
port for our President in his fight against 
communism. 

“Furthermore,” Commander Jenkins said, 
“the VFW believes U.S. fighting men, who 
are now in a shooting war, should have the 
full backing of their country, and should 
not have to be subjected to the gunfire of 
the enemy and the sniping of critics in their 
own country.” 

Concluding, Commander Jenkins said: 
“The United States and the free world must 
face up to the fact that we are in a war in 
southeast Asia. The stakes are high and 
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involve not only the freedom of brave people 
in that area, but also the security of the 
United States itself. If we were to lose 
South Vietnam, we would inevitably be fac- 
ing Communist off the Pacific 
shores of the United States.” 


VA Versus Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. McEWEN 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
amazed and shocked to read the con- 
tents of an editorial in the March 16 
issue of the Washington Daily News. 
My shock and amazement stems from 
the fact that this editorial contains both 
factual errors and inaccurate inferences. 
The editorial, entitled. Versus 
Politicians,” follows: 

VA Versus POLITICIANS 

Suppose you were operating a business 
which cost you nearly $4 per day more for 
each customer than the national average. 
Or which had more than three times the 
annual upkeep cost of similar businesses. 
Or which was forced by circumstances to 
offer poor service. 

Under such conditions, you hardly could 
be blamed if you decided to close your shop 
and move to & less costly, more convenient 
location. And the last thing you’d expect 
would be to find your decision a target of 
loud complaints by politicians. 

Yet that is precisely the situation in which 
the Veterans’ Administration finds itself as 
it seeks to close some of its hospitals and 
shift patients to newer and better ones. The 
very suggestion has brought howls of wrath 
from Members of Congress. 

New York Senator Robert F. Kennedy, for 
instance, objects to the projected closing 
of the hospital at Sunmount, N.Y. in the 
Adirondack Mountains, He seems to think 
its closing would be an inconvenience to 
patients. 

The fact is, as the VA has pointed out, 
that nearly half of Sunmount’s patients 
come from more than 200 miles away. Re- 
cruiting of professional staff is difficult. 
Patients in need of highly skilled treatment 
must be transferred elsewhere. About the 
only people who stand to gain by Senator 
Kennedy's objection are the townspeople in 
Sunmount, who presumably are potential 
Kennedy voters. 

Or take the VA hospital at Miles City, 
Mont., which has come under the protective 
wing of Democratic Majority Leader MIKE 
MANSFELD., Because of its isolation and low 
patient load, the daily cost per patient at 
Miles City is $32.27 compared with a national 
average of $28.38. Staffers have had to be 
transferret from as far away as Minneapolis. 

Another hospital the VA wants to close, at 
Brecksville, Ohio, has an annual upkeep cost 
three and a half times the national average 
and a cost per patient treated six times 
higher than average. 

VA advisers concede that some of these 
hospitals are closer to the homes of some 
veterans than the new, modern medical 
centers which would replace them. But they 
ask: “When you need medical care, would 
you rather have quality or convenience?” 

The answer is that veterans could get 
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more of both if the politicians would only 
let them. 


I would be the first to concede that 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital at 
Sunmount, N.Y., should be closed if the 
facts relating to that splendid facility 
were as reported in the News editorial. 
Assuming that the Sunmount VA hospi- 
tal is the hypothetical business referred 
to in the article, I am constrained to 
point out that the cost per day to operate 
the hospital at Sunmount, N.Y., is $29.01. 
The national average for similar Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospitals is $29.43. 
Patients presently served by the Sun- 
mount hospital will be forced to obtain 
their medical care and treatment in hos- 
pitals more than 150 miles away. Three 
hospitals have been designated to receive 
future patients who would have been 
formerly served at the Sunmount famil- 
ity. Two of these have a per diem cost in 
excess of the per diem cost at Sunmount. 
The average of the three is $30.64. 

By any stretch of the imagination, 
could this be termed “less costly” to the 
Government or “more convenient” to the 
veteran population? The editorial er- 
roneously cites as fact the allegation that 
“nearly half of Sunmount’s patients 
come from more than 200 miles away. 
Recruiting of professional staff is diffi- 
cult, Patients in need of highly skilled 
treatment must be transferred else- 
where.” The fact is that more than 85 
percent of the Sunmount admissions are 
from the 10-county area which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration central office has 
designated as the Sunmount service area. 
None of these counties are 200 miles from 
Sunmount. During 1964, there were 
1,304 new admissions to this hospital and 
only 71 of these were transferred from 
some other VA hospitals. 

At the present time there is only one 
vacancy on the hospital staff, that of a 
psychiatrist. The hospital, however, has 
the services of four consultant psychia- 
trists. During the past 4 years, 20 ap- 
plications for professional staff positions 
at Sunmount have been rejected because 
there was no vacancy on the staff. 

Of the 1,304 admissions during 1964, 
only 47 were transferred to other hos- 
pitals, and 4 of these were for personal 
reasons. The remainder required cobalt 
therapy, open-heart surgery and similar 
unusual medical procedures which are 
not normally available in the average 
hospital. 

Perhaps the Washington Daily News 
should look with its jaundiced eye at 
the other side of the ledger and ques- 
tion the propriety of abandoning this 
splendid multimillion-dollar plant which 
was completely renovated and modern- 
ized since 1952 at a cost of between $214 
and $3 million. Perhaps the News 
should take another look at the economy 
involved in the closing of a hospital 
which has been evaluated in the words 
of the chief engineer as follows: 

The present condition of bulldings, both 
structurally and in regard to overall condi- 
tion, is considered to be equivalent to instal- 
lations not over 15 years old. 


Perhaps the Washington Daily News 
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should examine the inconsistencies in the 
policy of the present administration 
which, on the one hand, creates a pov- 
erty stricken area by closing this VA 
hospital and depriving the community of 
45 percent of its total income from wages, 
while, on the other hand, asks the Con- 
gress to provide relief for poverty 
stricken areas. 

The News editorial asks: “When you 
need medical care, would you rather have 
quality or convenience?” I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that the men who suffered or 
were wuonded on the farflung battle- 
fields of the world protecting our na- 
tional security deserve both quality and 
convenience with respect to medical care. 
If it takes “howls of wrath from Mem- 
bers of Congress” to get both quality and 
convenience of medical care, then I shall 
be howling the loudest. 


A Rare Man of Our Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, Oscar 
Morris was a rare and vital kind of man, 
even in the field of journalism, which 
has given history more than its share of 
unusual men. Oscar was a writer and 
reporter who lived and breathed in the 
lines he put on paper. He was an able 
editor who knew his obligation to present 
both sides of an issue, but who defended 
his own views, popular or otherwise, with 
equal vigor. And, he cut the issues clean. 

Oscar was a shirtsleeves newspaper- 
man in the total sense of the term. He 
was at home and at his best with the 
men who covered city hall or the White 
House; with his companions black with 
newsprint or boys straining under a can- 
vas bag of papers; with cameramen in 
the darkroom or with politicians in 
smoke-filled rooms. 

Oscar Morris had an undenied com- 
pulsion to be where the news was, and 
for more than 27 years he followed the 
scent of developing news wherever it 
might lead him. At the same time, he 
was a deeply sensitive man, totally in- 
volved in the welfare of Salisbury, the 
Eastern Shore, Maryland, and his coun- 
try. The hopes and disappointments, 
the plans and obstructions, the faith and 
even the fears of his neighbors, all these 
guided Oscar's pen and his heart. 

I counted Oscar a friend. With him 
you always knew where you stood and it 
made you comfortable. With him one 
could feel a mind searching for facts, not 
just a personality searching for a place 
to hang his hat. Oscar sought the truth, 
and in his passing the truth has lost a 
friend. 

Those of us in the public service have 
been stripped of wise counsel and a help- 
ing hand. The Daily Times, and indeed 
the times in which we live, have lost a 
rare and special kind of man. 
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Women’s Advertising Club of St. Lonis 
Contributes More Than $225,000 to 
Cancer Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
I was invited to the annual gridiron din- 
ner tonight of the Women's Advertising 
Club of St. Louis, I wrote that nothing 
would prevent my being there unless the 
House is working on legislation of such 
importance that I could not leave Wash- 
ington. The bill before the House today, 
H.R. 2362, the proposed Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, is, of 
course, legislation of such great impor- 
tance and significance, and so I have had 
to wire the president of the club, Mrs. 
June Darby Ellison, reluctantly advising 
that it will not be possible for me to 
be present. This is indeed a great dis- 
appointment to me, because the dinners 
&re always delightful affairs, even if 
Somewhat trying for public officials when 
the pointed shafts of wit strike close to 
our pretensions or vanity. I have always 
enjoyed these evenings and am sorry to 
miss the fun tonight. 

But there is so much more than good 
humored song and commentary involved 
in a Women’s Advertising Club of St. 
Louis gridiron dinner that I feel the 
work of this outstanding organization of 
Career women would be of interest to my 
colleagues in the House, for it is di- 
rected at a field in which the Congress 
of the United States is also vitally con- 
cerned. I am referring to the effective 
Support which the Women’s Advertising 
Club of St. Louis has been giving since 
1944 to cancer research. 

ALMOST AS MUCH AS NATIONAL CANCER INSTI- 
TUTE SPENT IN ITS FIRST YEAR 

According to a recent article in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, the club’s contribu- 
tions to this vital cause have approxi- 
Mated a quarter of a million dollars— 
Money raised through the. annual grid- 
ia dinners, of which tonight's is the 

st. 

Proceeds from the early shows went to 
& variety of causes: Blankets for Britain, 
ambulances for the Red Cross, training 
Planes for the Civil Air Patrol, club can- 

cars for the Salvation Army, and so 
forth. In 1944, when the club's presi- 
dent, Mrs, Erma Proetz, died of cancer, 
the club decided to devote the proceeds 
Of its show to research on cancer. The 
Money has been given to the Barnard 
Free Skin and Cancer Hospital, and to 
the medical schools of our two great 
universities, Washington University and 
St. Louis University. 

Mr, Speaker, I think it is extremely 

t that this one organization in 

Bt. Louis has raised almost as much 
Money in the great cause of aiding suf- 
fering humanity through cancer research 
as the U.S. Government itself spent in 
the first year of operation of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. According to the 
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information I obtained, the first appro- 

priation for the National Cancer Institute 

in 1938 was $400,000. 

WOMEN PLAY IMPORTANT ROLE IN ADVERTISING 
IN ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis is proud of its advertising in- 
dustry, which includes some of the out- 
standing advertising agencies in the Na- 
tion. As a woman, I am particularly 
proud of the caliber of professional abil- 
ity demonstrated by women holding re- 
sponsible positions of leadership in this 
industry in St. Louis, not only in adver- 
tising agencies but in corporations, banks, 
and other firms. The fact that they have 
devoted so much of their organizing and 
promotional ability to the cause of rais- 
ing funds for cancer research—while pro- 
yiding the city with one of its outstanding 
dinners of the year—gives the Women's 
Advertising Club of St. Louis gridiron 
dinner a significance worth noting here 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Therefore, under unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, I herewith submit as part of 
My remarks, a news article by Peggy 
Johnson, entitled “The World Through 
Funny Glasses,” in the Today’s Women 
section of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965, followed by a 
series of letters to President June Darby 
Ellison, Mrs. T. M. Sayman, and other of- 
ficials of the club from institutions which 
have received grants from the club for 
cancer research. 

Peggy Johnson's excellent article is as 
follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar, 16, 
1965) 
Tue WorLD THROUGH FUNNY GLASSES 
(By Peggy Johnson) 

Rehearsals for the Women’s Advertising 
Club gridiron show are fast and furious this 
week. The elaborately costumed revue to be 
given at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel March 
24 is a far cry from the first show 30 years 
ago. Then, uncostumed show members held 
up signs to set the scenes on a stage only 
2 feet above the floor. 

However, gridiron remains the same in 
spirit, Miss Beatrice Adams, its director said. 
She wrote the first script, acted in it and has 
had a hand in every subsequent show. 

“Gridiron,” she explained, “is for women 
who are up on what's going on in the world 
as they see it in newspapers, hear it on the 
radio or see it on television. Women don't 
come to see each other in last year’s gowns, 
they come to laugh at themselves.” 

Gridiron researsals start early in January 
and are held 3 nights a week and all day 
Sundays. 

“You get to know people and what they are 
really like,” she said. “Being in the show 
teaches ingenuity and confidence, too. I re- 
member one girl who never wanted a bigger 
part than the rear end of a horse. With her 
head covered she would come on stage and 
stomp her feet enthusiastically. On the 
night of the show the costume for the rear 
end of the horse mysteriously disappeared. 
She frantically grabbed a pair of men’s long 
underwear and came stomping on stage. It 
brought down the house. After that, she 
graduated to starring roles. 

“Another year, one of the girls became more 
and more nervous as the night of the show 
approached. She had only one line to say, but 
she felt she couldn't say it properly. So-o-o 
I just took the line out and gave her a lot 
of funny props. She got loads of laughs and 
applause. Later she confided in me that she 
had been going to a psychiatrist, and when 
the show was over, she didn't need him any 
more.” 
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Early proceeds from the show went for such 
causes as blankets for Britain, ambulances 
for the Red Cross, training planes for the 
Civil Air Patrol and club canteen cars for the 
Salvation Army. 

In 1944, when the late Mrs, Erma Proetz, 
the club’s president, died of cancer, it was 
decided that the next 10 years’ proceeds 
would be given to research on the disease. 
To date, more than $225,000 has been given 
to the Barnard Free Skin and Cancer Hos- 
pital, and the medical schools of both Wash- 
ington and St. Louis universities. 

At the reserve fund from Grid- 
fron, totaling $95,000, was put towards build- 
ing an additional floor for research labora- 
tories. At St. Louls University, $31,788 from 
the club is helping to establish a future in- 
stitute of molecular virology. At Washing- 
ton University’s medical school, Gridiron 
provided a technician for a scientist engaged 
in promising research. Club funds helped 
pay also for reconstructing a laboratory for 
the study of normal and abnormal human 
development. 

The St. Louis club has gained national rec- 
ognition by its annual dinner and revue as 
successful fund-raising devices. Other clubs 
throughout the country have followed suit. 

“Nevertheless,” Miss Adams said, “in addi- 
tion to raising money for worthy causes, the 
purpose of Gridiron is to show the audience 
the world and themselves through funny 
glasses.” 

_ REPORTS FROM ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


Next, Mr. Speaker, I submit letters 
from Father Paul C. Reinert, president 
of St. Louis University; Dr. G. O. Broun, 
Sr., dean of St. Louis University’s School 
of Medicine; and Dr. Donald E. Flieder, 
director of the Department of Oral Path- 
ology in the School of Dentistry and 
chairman of the university's cancer re- 
search committee, outlining the manner 
in which the Women’s Advertising Club 
grants have been utilized in cancer re- 
search by St. Louis University: 

Sr. Louris UNIVERSITY, 
January 7, 1965. 
Mrs. JUNE ELLISON, 
President, Women's Advertising Club, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mas. ELLISON: Funds awarded to St. 
Louis University by the Women's Advertis- 
ing Club of St. Louis are administered by 
the cancer research institutional committee 
composed of 10 faculty members drawn from 
the Schools of Dentistry and Medicine, and 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
The committee is responsible to the Presi- 
dent of St. Louls University through the 
vice president for academic affairs who is 
also the university research administrator. 

The committee sponsors project-type grant 
awards, fellowships for both undergraduate 
and graduate students, and visiting lecturers 
who are authorities in the area of cancer 
research, A brief description and the amount 
and kind of support appears below. The 


sums cited are approximate but will not dif- 


fer substantially from the figures that will 
be sent by the office of the controller in the 
Official report to your organization. 

1, Award to Dr. Dorothy Felr, Department 
of Biology: The award was for the sum of 
$2,400 to study the immunological responses 
of oncopeltus fasciatus. The awarded funds 
were to support the research expenditures 
for this project and a partial stipend to one 
graduate student working with Dr. Feir, 
Immunological considerations are of import- 
ance in cancer research since viruses are 
well known for the production of antibodies 
and viruses have been implicated recently 
in the genesis of cancer. 

2. Award to Dr. Maurice Green, Depart- 
ment of Microbiology and Institute of 
Molecular Virology: The award was for the 
sum of $1,775 to study various components 
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of cells infected with a human virus that 
produces cancer in hamsters. This virus 
(which is derived from inflamed human ton- 
sils) is the only known species that produces 
malignant lesions in animals. The virus 
does not produce known tumors in human 
beings. It is extremely important that this 
virus be examined in the light of a recently 
developed concept in cancer research circles 
that all cancer is caused by viruses.” The 
awarded funds were utilized to purchase a 
special attachment for use in the high-speed 
analytical centrifuge presently operated by 
the Department of Microbiology. 

3. Award to Dr. Howard Yanof, Depart- 
ment of Physiology: This award in the 
amount of $690 sponsored two full-time 
summer fellowships working with Dr. Yanof 
on the measurement of blood flow by elec- 
tronic equipment. Blood flow changes are 
known to occur around cancerous lesions; 
however, in the past such changes could not 
be measured without actually entering the 
vessels Involved—a process whereby the in- 
truding instruments themselves may induce 
blood flow changes. the summer, Dr. 
Yanof and his fellowship students developed 
methods whereby blood flow may be meas- 
ured electronically without actually en- 
tering the blood vessels, thereby reducing 
instrumental errors produced by entering 
vessels. 

4. Award to Dr. Monroe Strickberger, De- 
partment of Biology: the award in the 
amount of $345 was to sponsor two lecture- 
ships in the field of genetics. Drs. Lewon- 
tin (University of Chicago) and Dr. Hirsch 
(University of Dlinois) have been invited to 
give presentations before interested faculty 
members and graduate students. Genetic 
considerations are important in cancer re- 
search since it is known that many types of 
cancers tend to occur on a familial basis and 
this is particularly true for cancers of the 
gastrointestinal tract. 

The committee has remaining funds of 
approximately $1,400 to disburse from the 
award made by the Women’s Advertising 
Club last Spring. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Very sincerly yours, 
PAUL C. REINERT, S.J. 
President. 
Sr, LOUVIS UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN, 
St. Louis, Mo., January 30, 1964. 
Mrs. T. M. SAYMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mrs. SAYMAN: At this time, I wish to 
express my deep appreciation as Dean of St. 
Louis University School of Medicine for the 
generous support given to the St. Louis Uni- 
versity Cancer Research Institutional’ Com- 
mittee for investigations in the cancer field 
by the Women's Advertising Club. 

Your generosity during the past year made 
it possible for support to be given to six 
cancer research projects being carried on by 
members of the faculty of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. These projects include the study of 
the relationship of certain viruses to the pro- 
duction of tumors and the development of 
methods of differentiating those virus strains 
which possess the property of producing 
tumors as compared to those that do not have 
this ability. 

Another project has to do with the devel- 
opment of methods of early diagnosis of can- 
cer in the mouth cavity. 

Another is concerned with tumors ot the 
nervous system with certain studies of tissue 
metabolism and the effects of radiation, all 
of wihch are of value in the study of tumors, 

Finally, it enabled certain members of our 
faculty to engage in activities and confer- 
ences having to do with the study of particles 
which contaminate the atmosphere and may 
contribute to the causation of cancer of the 
lung. 
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From all of this I think that you can see 
that your donation has been put to good use 
and has made a valuable contribution to our 
research program. 

Again thanking you for this very important 
aid to St. Louis University, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
G. O. Brown, Sr., MD. 
St. Louis University Medical School. 


Sr. Louis Universrry SCHOOL OF 
DENTISTRY, DEPARTMENT OF ORAL 
PATHOLOGY, 

St. Louis, Mo., January 5, 1965. 
WOMEN’S ADVERTISING CLUB OF St. LOUIS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dran MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’S ADVERTIS- 
ING CLUB or Sr. Lovis: With the report of 
Father Reinert, I would like to include my 
personal note of gratitude for the support 
given over the years by the Women's Adver- 
tising Club of St. Louis. I have watched 
this program develop over a number of years 
since the time of the first award which was 
initiated by Miss Lea Allen. Over the years 
the Women's Advertising Club has contrib- 
uted $31,788.16 to the cancer research pro- 
gram of St. Louis University. 

During this period of time the cancer re- 
search committee has been gratified that 
some of the funds were used for projects 
performed by young women investigators. 
Also, the committee has a great interest in 
virus research and a substantial portion of 
the awarded funds has been for this pur- 
pose. We are also pleased that as a result 
of work supported by the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club and other organizations that the 
university is now in the process of establish- 
ing an Institute of Molecular Virology. In 
addition, there have been several undergrad- 
uate medical students who have been sup- 
ported by Women’s Advertising Club funds 
and upon graduation from medical school 
decided to remain on a full-time basis in the 
area of cancer research. 

This will be my last report to you since I 
have recently resigned as chairman of the 
Cancer Research Committee and I do want 
to take this opportunity to thank you again 
for your support over the years. 

Very truly yours, 
DONALD E. FLIEDER, D.D.S., M.S., 

Professor and Director, Department of 
Oral Pathology. 

REPORT FROM BARNARD FREE SKIN AND CANCER 
HOSPITAL 


The next letter, Mr. Speaker, is from 
Mr. George S. Hecker, president of the 
Barnard Free Skin & Cancer Hospital, 
on the $95,000 fund which has been ac- 
cumulated in a reserve account known 
as the Women's Advertising Club Re- 
search Fund, as follows: 

SHEPLEY, KROEGER, FISSE & SHEPLEY, 

St. Louis, Mo., January 28, 1964. 
Mrs. T. M. SAYMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mrs. Sayman: The contributions of 
the Women's Advertising Club to the Bar- 
nard Free Skin & Cancer Hospital, derived 
from proceeds from its annual gridiron 
dinners, have been held by the hospital in 
a reserve account known as the Women’s 
Advertising Club Research Fund, the annual 
income being accumulated and applied to 
principal. As of December 31, 1963, this 
fund totaled approximately $95,000. 

After careful consideration, the hospital’s 
board of directors has decided to construct 
an additional floor to the hospital for use 
as research laboratories, and has authorized 
the application of the Women's Advertising 
Club Research Fund toward the cost of these 
facilities. Facilities constructed with these 
funds will be identified as having been a 
gift of the Women’s Advertising Club of 
the city of St. Louls. 
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The control, and possibly cure, of cancer 
will eventually come from research facilities. 
Without the generous contribution of the 
Women's Advertising Club, the construction 
of the proposed laboratory facilities would 
not have been possible. 

We again wish to thank the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club for its generosity. We com- 
mend you and your colleagues for your 
continued efforts for the cause of cancer 
research. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE S. HECKER, 
President, Barnard Free Skin & Cancer 
Hospital, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
FINDS CONTRIBUTIONS INVALUABLE 


The final letter in the series, Mr. 
Speaker, is from Dean Edward W. 
Dempsey of the School of Medicine of 
Washington University, reporting on 
how. that institution has been using its 
cancer research gifts from the funds 
raised by the Women’s Advertising Club 
of St. Louis: 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE oF THE DEAN, 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
St. Louis Mo., January 25, 1964. 
Mrs, THOMAS SAYMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Drar Mrs. SaymMan: The funds which have 
been given by the Women’s Advertising Club 
to Washington University School of Medi- 
cine haye been allocated for cancer research. 
They have been used in a number of ways— 
at one time a much needed technician was 
provided for an investigator whose research 
had suddenly blossomed in an unexpected 
and gratifying direction. On another occa- 
sion, some of the expenses were paid for 
reconstructing a new laboratory devoted to 
the study of normal and abnormal human 
development. This laboratory, incidentally, 
displays a small bronze plaque commemo- 
rating the assistance given by the Women’s 
Advertising Club. 

At the present time there exists the sum 
of $15,714 in unallocated funds which the 
club has donated in the past. This includes 
the gift of $6,068.46 which was given last 
year at the gridiron dinner I have been 
treasuring this money in the expectation of 
changes we hope to make soon in the 
Wernse Cancer Research Laboratory. Dr. 
Valentina Suntzeff, who has worked in this 
laboratory for many years, is retiring and 
will be replaced by a younger and more 
active person. In recruiting this person and 
in refurbishing the necessary space, the 
funds given by the Women’s Advertising 
Club will be invaluable. 

I am glad of this opportunity to tell the 
club, through you, how useful and helpful 
their contributions have been. We are most 
grateful for your support, and can assure 
you that the money is spent carefully for 
a good cause. 

_ Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp W. Dempsey, Dean. 


Congress Must Act To Save States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Peabody, Kans., Gazette-Herald 
which was written by Mr. William 
Krause, editor. I believe the trends in 
Government discussed by Mr. Krause and 
the congressional responsibility which he 
has emphasized relative to the Supreme 
Court decision on reapportionment are 
worthy of consideration by my distin- 
guished colleagues in the Congress. The 
editorial follows: 
ConGress Must Acr To Save STATES 

With all its other problems concerning the 
future, the U.S. Congress has one responsi- 
bility this session which may well be the 
most important draped on its shoulders in 
half a century. That is, simply stated, to 
take whatever means it legally can to nullify 
the recent tragic Supreme Court decision on 
apportionment of State legislatures. 

The arguments have all been stated before. 
The very wise tradition of one house elected 
On a basis of population, and one house on 
the basis of area as is the Federal Govern- 
ment, has worked exceptionally well, assur- 
ing that every segment is properly repre- 
sented. The new law passed by the Court 
at the behest of big city political bosses will 
almost entirely disenfranchise rural areas of 
most States in the Union. 

The vicious Supreme Court decision flies 
directly in the face of the U.S. Constitution 
and denies the people of the States the very 
basic right of selecting the method to elect 
their own legislatures. 

But the problem goes even deeper. The 
United States has functioned through the 
years with a delicate balance between the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
of Government. Thirty years ago we saw 
attempts made by the executive branch to 
become dominant. It succeeded to some ex- 
tent and the President has since been a much 
more powerful figure. Still, he is subject 
to the restraint of the Supreme Court in 
legal matters. 

The Supreme Court, however, is subject to 
no restraint from anyone. There is no appeal 
from a Supreme Court decision—be it as 
tragic as the one on reapportionment. That 
is, there is no restraint except in the people 
themselves, and in this supercumbersome 
Government we have developed the people 
can only act through their elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Thus, the whole re- 
sponsibility of saving the States from the 
absolute control of big-city political bosses— 
in many cases the seat of corruption in their 
State—les in the U.S. Congress. 

Remember, the decision was not demanded 
by the masses in the cities. Most city people 
are completely indifferent to it. Of those 
who do understand it, a majority probably 
understand the dangers in the Court's de- 
cision. The promoters and supporters of the 
poisonously soothing cry of one man, one 
vote“ range from the usual misguided 
pseudointellectual to the very toughminded 
metropolitan opportunist. 

Will Congress see and act on this great 
responsibility or will they fritter away yet 
another, and very vital, safeguard to the 
political freedom of a large minority of 
Americans? 


Tobacco Acreage-Poundage Marketing 
Quotas 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. MAS TON O'NEAL 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H.R. 5721) to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide for acreage-poundage 
marketing quotas for tobacco, to amend the 
tobacco price-support provisions of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to take this opportu- 
nity, first, to publicly thank my distin- 
guished chairman for his graciousness in 
permitting me to appear here at this 
time and also my distinguished subcom- 
mittee chairman for his graciousness 
and fairness in holding one of the hear- 
ings in my area. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been mentioned 
by my colleagues from Florida, at the 
proper time I shall offer an amendment. 
The purpose of this amendment is to de- 
lete from the bill the requirement that 
the proposed acreage-poundage program 
be put into effect for the 1965 crop. 

Paragraph (b) of section 317 is the 
portion of the bill which directs the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to institute this 
program this year.. It begins on page 7 
at line 9 and continues through line 6 on 
page 8. 

This amendment strikes out this 
paragraph—that is, paragraph (b)—and 
there is no reference to 1965 elsewhere 
throughout the bill. The amendment 
also reletters subsequent paragraphs in 
section 317 and changes internal refer- 
ence to these paragraphs which appear 
elsewhere in the bill. 

The amendment makes no change 
whatever in the rules that fix quotas. It 
keeps the same years 1959-63 for deter- 
mining averages so that no one could be 
hurt or helped by another year. The 
farmer who pours on the fertilizer this 
year cannot increase his quota and the 
farmer who has a crop failure cannot be 
hurt by this amendment. 

Now let us see why this amendment is 
desirable. 

It is simply a matter of being fair to a 
large number of growers in Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and perhaps 
other States. 

If this bill should pass it would be like 
changing the rules in the middle of the 
game. The bill itself is of doubtful and 
debatable fairness all the way through, 
but certainly no fairminded person 
would agree that the laws which bind 
the competitors should be amended in 
the process of the competition itself. 

The game is underway in Florida and 
Georgia. The whistle has blown. Even 
if it has not blown a little farther north 
the preparations have all been made and 
a last-minute rules change is still unfair 
when the growers have been. officially 
notified by the umpires that the rules 
would be those in effect. 

To understand what I am saying, let 
me remind those of you whose interest 
in tobacco is somewhat more objective 
and academic, that for many years we 
have had an acreage allotment system. 

The allotments have been voted by the 
growers themselves in referendums on 
proposals submitted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture well in advance of the crop 
year to be affected. 

The farmers have taken six acreage 
cuts in 11 years. Within the past 2 years 
two acreage cuts have been imposed— 
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one a 10-percent cut, and another a 19.5- 
percent cut. 

The last such cut of 19.5 percent was 
voted by the growers last December 15, 
approximately 2 weeks prior to the con- 
vening of the 89th Congress: 

The cut was proposed and the referen- 
dum was called so that it would affect 
this very 1965 crop, and all of this was 
done in ample time for the farmer, the 
banker, the tenant, and everyone con- 
cerned and affected to make his plans 
and know what to expect from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The farmer, of course, did not like the 
cut, but he dutifully and perhaps wisely, 
from the standpoint of his own long- 
range interests, voted it upon himself. 

And now what has happened? Before 
our seats are warm certain interests be- 
gin talking about changing the whole 
system—the U.S. Government in a sense 
contracted with the farmer for 1965 but 
certain parties want the Government to 
break that contract and force another 
one down the unwilling throats of those 
who might choose to vote against it. 

This proposed bill was not conceived 
overnight. 

It is too intricate for that. No doubt 
the planning was going on in the De- 
partment at the very time the December 
referendum was being conducted—but 
whether I am correct in this surmise or 
not, many tobacco growers relied upon 
the laws of the United States, the rules 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
referendum. 

He relied on them when he talked to 
his banker, he relied on them when he 
entered contracts with his landlord or 
tenant, as the case may be; he relied 
on them when he bought his supplies, 
prepared his land, transplanted his 
plants and fully committed himself to a 
certain size crop in the year A.D, 1965. 

It may be that because of the later sea- 
son the farmer in Virginia or North Car- 
olina can withstand this change, but 
with varying degrees of hardship the 
grower to the south cannot. Equity does 
not take into consideration how many 
people are being denied equity. A mat- 
ter is either fair to the minority as 
well as majority of the growers, or it is 
unfair, period. 

Now, what is the harm that is done, 
and how is it too late for the farmer who 
sent me up here to represent him before 
fair-minded colleagues? 

I mentioned a moment ago that the 
farmer took six acreage cuts. 

But strangely. enough, as has been 
pointed out, this bill gives him a 14-per- 
cent acreage increase before cutting his. 
normal or average poundage that he will 
be permitted to sell. 

I do not believe anyone is really trying 
to fool the farmers. The theory is that 
in giving him more acres but cutting his 
pounds he will be more selective in what 
he takes to market and this bill will help 
him to be more selective. The quality 
is expected to improve. But what about 
the competition in the quality market 
for the man for whom it is too late to 
increase his acreage? Tobacco farmers 
have a hard time staying alive. It isa 
borderline existence and many will be 
treated unfairly by being required to 
take an unfair rule change when it is too 
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late for him to compete fairly with those 
who are his competition. 

If it was a case of cutting acreage all 
could cut, but my farmers cannot in- 
crease this year. If you must pass this 
law of doubtful fairness in many other 
respects, I call on you to give those who 
enter the race an even start by post- 
poning it until 1966. That is all the 
amendment does. 

Mr. TUTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. I yield to my 
colleague from Georgia. 

Mr. TUTEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend my colleague, the gentleman 
from Georgia, for his statement and as- 
sociate myself with his remarks and the 
remarks of my colleagues from the State 
of Florida. 

The people in Georgia, and I represent 
the biggest Flue-cured tobacco growing 
district in Georgia, are opposed to this 
legislation. As my colleagues haye 
pointed out, we are already planting 
tobacco. Our seedbeds have been pre- 
pared and plants are going into fields 
now. We have worked out our lease 
agreements. This legislation so far as 
our farmers are concerned is entirely 
untimely. So I join my colleagues first 
in opposition to this bill and next I join 
my colleagues in the effort to try to get 
this bill amended to extend the effective 
date of it to 1 year from now. 


Letting the Bars Down on Foreign-Flag 
Competition With American Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


had advised his union of their intention 
to seek an exemption under the coastwise 
shipping laws, so that foreign-flag ves- 
sels could compete with American-fiag 
operations doing business with Hawali 
and Alaska. 

I must say, Mr. Speaker, as I stated to 
the witness, that this information was 
shocking, considering the fact that a 
number of American-flag shipping lines 
already serve these two States. For my- 
self, and I am sure for many members of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee, I serve notice now that 
if such an exemption is sought, I shall 
strongly oppose it. 

After all, these American operations 
are not subsidized, and I have every rea- 
son to believe they are furnishing excel- 
lent service. 

Official Maritime Administration fig- 
ures show that our domestic fleet engaged 
in intercoastal and coastwise trade, had 
declined since 1939 until the end of 1961 
from 805 to 363 vessels, of which 273 were 
in coastwise trade. Meanwhile, there 
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have been constant attacks on the Jones 
Act, to water down the protection which 
the Congress, recognizing the essential- 
ity of a domestic fleet, has incorporated 
into our shipping legislation. 

As the Seafarers’ International Union 
representative told our committee, the 
results of letting down the bars in favor 
of foreign-fiag ships may well be cata- 
strophic. 

Mr. Speaker, when an American-flag 
ship is used to transport cargoes, all of 
the freight dollars are conserved to the 
benefit of the United States, whereas the 
opposite is true if other vessels are used. 
As a result, the American-flag steamship 
industry contributes almost $1 billion a 
year directly to our balance of payments, 
If there were no American-flag fleet, our 
balance-of-paymens deficit would be 
some $2 billion greater. 


American Policy Toward South Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 22, 1965, our very able 
colleague, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Representative DONALD M. FRASER, 
delivered an impressive address on 
“American Policy Toward South Africa” 
before the National Conference on South 
African Crisis and American Action, at 
the Willard Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

In my judgment, this address by a 
distinguished member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee—who also serves as 
chairman of the Task Force on Foreign 
Policy of the Democratic Study Group 
deserves the careful study of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress and other readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It consti- 
tutes a compelling statement of the need 
for more vigorous action by the United 
States to bring about a change in the 
abhorrent apartheid policies of the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa. 

As a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations for 3 years, I am 
acutely aware of the importance of this 
problem. The image of our country 
throughout Africa, and our influence in 
that continent, would be greatly en- 
hanced by the type of action Representa- 
tive Fraser has proposed. 

The following is the text of Mr. 
FRASER'S address: 

AMERICAN Porter TOWARD SOUTH AFRICA 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies. 
and gentlemen, no responsible citizen of this 
country can ignore what is happening in 
South Africa. Actions taken by the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa challenge our con- 
science and call into question our leadership 
among Western nations. Every thoughtful 
person is on his own in attempting to plot our 
policies toward South Africa. For many of 
us, the simple fact of brutal racial discrimi- 
nation which is the order of the day in South 
Africa should be enough to fix our policy. 
The denial of personal and political rights on 
the basis of the color of a man's skin is re- 
pugnant to our sense of decency. Any nation 
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which as a matter of national policy sets 
apart people on the basis of race or creed and 
destroys their political and personal rights 
should be roundly condemned by every civil- 
ized nation. 

This condemnation in words should be fol- 
lowed by action designed to make the disap- 
proval effective within the limit of our ca- 
pacity to do so. In a world in which men and 
women possess every hue and color of skin, 
it is unbelievable that such ugly discrimi- 
nation can be left unchecked without reap- 
ing a grim harvest. 

UNITED STATES CONDEMNS APARTHEID POLICY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The United States today does condemn the 
policies of apartheid in South Africa. The 
views expressed by the United States in the 
United Nations and in our bilateral relations 
with South Africa spring from a genuine feel- 
ing of dismay and moral indignation on the 
part of our Government, There is nothing 
hypocritical in our current policy. 

But we need not establish hypocrisy be- 
fore pressing on to the next question. Are 
we doing all that we can to change the poli- 
cies of the South African Government? 

‘The answer is that we are not, 

It is true that we banned the sale of mil- 
itary equipment to South Africa in August 
of 1963 and that we joined in a U.N, resolu- 
tion in December of that year calling upon 
all nations to cease the sale and shipment 
of equipment and materials for the manu- 
facture and maintenance of arms and ammu- 
nition in South Africa. This measure has 
little effect upon South Africa. 

In the meantime U.S, investments in South 
Africa have continued to grow. Moral con- 
demnation alone seems to have had as little 
effect in South Africa as in the hard-core 
areas of racial discrimination in the south- 
ern part of the United Sttaes It is entirely 
possible for the South African Government 
to conclude that U.S. denunciation of her 
apartheid policies is for the ears of others 
and that our real attitudes are reflected in 
our willingness to continue doing business 
as usual with her. 

We need to adopt tougher policies toward 
South Africa, This is the conclusion which 
is shared by those Americans most know- 
ledgeable about the realities of life in South 
Africa today. 

Before we discuss what these policies 
should be, I want to answer several argu- 
ments offered by critics of a tougher policy. 

SHOULD WE INTERFERE? 


Some argue that we have no right to inter- 
fere in the affairs of another nation. If this 
principle has validity, it stems solely from 
expediency. It may be prudent at times to 
accept a policy of noninterference where an 
opposite policy would be, to colin a phrase, 
“counterproductive.” 

But the hard realities of the world today 
have left us with no choice. We are involved 
in the affairs of virtually every nation on 
earth, whether through our aid programs, 
our policy of containment, the activities of 
the USIA or even the CIA. We are not and 
cannot be an island unto ourselves. 

The hollowness of the noninterference doc- 
trine is illustrated by asking whether or not 
there is a man or woman today willing to sit 
idly by if the mass murder of Jews by the 
Nazis were to be reenacted. Of course, it 
is an entirely different question to ask, in 
what way a nation should interfere in the 
affairs of another nation, 

SOUTH AFRICA IS AN ALLY 


Next it is claimed that south Africa is 
pro-Western, anti-Communist and occupies 
a strategic location. The critics argue that 
our primary interest is survival in the deadly 
cold-war struggle and this is no time to 
jettison an ally such as South Africa. More- 
over, we have space-tracking installations in 
pe Africa important to our space ven- 

ures, 
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South Africa has been an ally ot the West. 
We welcomed her contribution to the Korean 
war and her support of Western policies in 
joint defense and in the U.N. We do not 
seek to destroy these relationships. 

We seek only to induce the Government of 
South Africa to abandon her policies of apart- 
held from which flow discrimination, segrega- 
tion, and repression, Nevertheless a tougher 
Policy toward South Africa may cause her 
to turn away from the West. We must, 
therefore, take a hard look at this possibility. 

If we take the cold war as our frame of 
reference, the balance sheet on South Africa 
contains both liabilities and assets. Set 
against the strategic value she offers as an 
ally are the liabilities which flow from her 
Policies. As Communist China seeks an in- 
creasing role in Africa, the racial policies 
of South Africa are tailor made for her 
benefit. Moreover, the longer that South 
Africa follows her current racial policies the 
More violent the inevitable explosion and 
the less likely that there will remain a coun- 
try with Western orlentation. 

The strategic value offered by a friendly 
South Africa is real, but is of importance 
only under certain limited circumstances 
Such as the closing of the Suez Canal. The 
ultimate resolution of the East-West struggle 
is unlikely to flow from any set of circum- 
Stances in which this strategic value of 
South Africa plays a significant role. 

In a way, the cold war argument in favor 
Of South Africa and the counter argument 
of Communist exploitation of South African 
Policies deserve each other. That South 
Africa is a liability to the West does not 
serve to justify a tougher line on our part, 
Her policies are wrong, dead wrong. They 
&re morally repulsive to civilized man. The 
Communists are exploiting this issue just 
as they exploit every issue which gives rise 
to grievances. 

But our interest in changing her policies 
are not bottomed on Communist exploita- 
tion, They are bottomed on the fundamen- 
tal moral issues involved. It is unthinkable 
that we should condone through inaction 
the policies of South Africa because of the 
cold war. Such inaction would represent 
& moral paralysis destructive of our capacity 
to lead in the years ahead. 

REPRESSION NOT LIMITED TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Finally it is argued that suppression of 
the rights of people is not confined to South 
Africa, Brutal repression marks the fate 
Of many people all around the world. The 
Soviet suppression of the Hungarian revolt 
in the midfifties is a for instance. 

We stood by wringing our hands and pass- 
ing resolutions in the United Nations con- 
demning the Soviet Union much as we have 
done toward the apartheid policies of South 
Africa: Why, it ls asked, do we now single 
Out South Africa for a tougher policy while 
Millions of people are enslaved today under 
totalitarian rule around the globe. 

Because we cannot cure all the evils of the 
World at once is no reason to refuse to act 
Where we may have the capacity to act effec- 
tively, 

Moreover, I believe that in general and 
Within the limitations of the real world we 
are doing what we can to improve the politi- 
dal and economic status of people everywhere. 
It Is a fundamental premise of American for- 
rign Policy that democratic societies pose the 
east threat to our security. We nudge along 
and encourage the development of such so- 
Cleties. True, we may not always go about it 
skillfutty. 
„dam prepared, however, to defend this 

*rslon of American policy at length and 
With tenacity. By and large we are forced 
— deal with nations as we find them but 

Ways seeking to moderate their unfortunate 
Policies and stimulating the evolution of 
Ä Open societies. Thus, we encourage 
1 versity within the Soviet bloc, and we look 
or ways through which their police states 
may be modified. 
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WHAT CAN WE DO FOR OFPRESSED PEOPLE 
ELSEWHERE? 


Is there more we can do to restore freedom 
to oppressed peoples in these countries? The 
use of armed forces seems out of the ques- 
tion. 

Would economic sanctions be effective? 
We have employed these against most bloc 
nations, and offer the inducement of lessened 
sanctions as bloc nations demonstrate inde- 
pendence of Soviet control. In both Vietnam 
and Cuba we are using even more drastic 
measures, albeit wih uncertain results. 

Generally speaking the same philosophy 
has guided our dealings with totalitarian 
nations on the right, such as Spain, Portugal 
and some of the Latin American nations. 
We seek economic advancement for their 
people. We believe that over the long pull 
in every society forces exist which tend to 
expand political and freedom. 
Doubtless our priorities are affected by the 
cold war, but immediate survival has always 
demanded first attention. 

In South Africa unusual circumstances 
prevail. A democratic society does exist in 
South Africa for Europeans. But the ma- 
jority in that nation are wholly excluded 
from participation on the basis of their 
color. Once a society embarks on racial pol- 
icies born of fear, the future looks hopeless 
as the inevitable tensions grow deeper, sus- 
picion mounts and violence becomes more 
probable. 


PEACEFUL CHANGE IN A DEMOCRACY REQUIRES 
PARTICIPATION 

Our faith in a democratic society stems 
in part from its capacity to accommodate 
peaceful change. For this system to work, 
those whose interests require action on the 
part of their government must be able to 
exercise their political rights to get this 
action. In the United States it can be argued 
with some force that the existence of large 
numbers of Negro voters in the North played 
a decisive role in bringing about a positive, 
rather than a negative result as Negro citi- 
zens in the South finally took matters into 
their own hands and met violence in Bir- 
mingham. 

Where will this ameliorating influence 
come from in a country which not only 
deprives its non-European citizens of any 
effective voice in government, but where the 
official, formal position of the government 
itself favors the complete denial of these 
Tights? Without external pressure com- 
parable to the pressure which the North 
brought upon the South in the United 
States, there is little hope in South Africa 
for the non-Europeans, 

In short, our foreign policy recognizes that 
the forceful imposition of democratic con- 
cepts on other nations is extremely difficult, 
and we must rely a good deal on the gradual 
evolution of democratic ways as they emerge 
from experiences within each society, much 
as our ‘heritage of democratic values de- 
veloped on the British Isles painfully and 
over many centuries. 

In South Africa the Europeans for the most 
part adhere to these democratic concepts for 
themselves, but they deny them completely 
to others on the basis of racial differences. 
Thus, there is little hope that with the pas- 
sage of time the racial policies of that gov- 
ernment will be corrected. 

Every indication today bears out the im- 
pression of many observers that South Africa 
is headed for an increasing degree of police 
state repression toward the non-European 
majority. Unless this trend is reversed the 
world as well as South Africa will pay 
heavily. 

NEW POLICIES TOWARD SOUTH AFRICA 

What policies should we adopt toward 
South Africa beyond those we have today? I 
do not believe that we should break off dip- 
lomatic relations with South Africa nor does 
expulsion from the United Nations have 
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much to ofer. Some hope that increased 
contact and exchange of persons may bear 
fruit. I believe this course should be fol- 
lowed so long as South Africa is agreeable. 
Such policies, however, are unlikely to be 
enough, 

RESTRICT INVESTMENT AND TRADE 

I believe we must consider adopting uni- 
laterally or in concert with other nations 
measures such as restraints on investment in 
South Africa, curtailment of trade and em- 
bargoes. It is my view that such measures 
should be gradually enlarged over a period 
of time until South Africa changes her racial 
policies. 

I turn back for a moment to the critics. 

Some will argue that such policies will not 
be effective because compliance by every na- 
tion with such restrictions and em’ 
cannot be enforced. To illustrate this point 
they cite the heavy dependence of Great 
Britain upon trade with South Africa. 

We won't know how effective a multilateral 
effort will be until we begin working out the 
details of such efforts. Willingness on the 
part of the United States to pursue such 
measures would represent an enormous step 
forward. 


U.S. SHOULD ACT UNILATERALLY IF NECESSARY 


But assume for a moment that we could 
not get the British to join us, or that even. 
if they did there were still too many leaks. 
Should this deter us from acting? My an- 
swer is emphatically, no. 

Our efforts to isolate Cuba were not con- 
ditioned upon worldwide compliance. We 
are equally free to bring pressure to bear on 
South Africa through various restraints ini- 


tlated by the U.S. Government alone. It 


must be remembered that unlike Cuba, we 
are not seeking to destroy the Government 
of South Africa. We seek only to change 
her policies toward mnon-Europeans. We 
honestly and deeply believe this to be in her 
own interest. 

But could even unilateral action by the 
United States bring about this result? To- 
day the policy of apartheid appears to most 
South Africans to coincide with their eco- 
nomic interests. The substandard, discrimi- 
natory wages paid to non-Europeans repre- 
sent a substantial economic benefit to the 
Europeans who gain the benefit of this labor 
at such low cost. 

The history of discrimination, however, 
shows that when economic considerations 
clearly conflict with racial discrimination, ra- 
cial discrimination begins to give way. This 
has been seen repeatedly in the United 
States. 

Action by the United States to interrupt 
normal trade and commercial relations with 
South Africa would bring economic pressure 
on South Africa. An uneconomic con- 
sequence of their apartheid policy would 
be demonstrated. It will be even more per- 
suasive, of course, as we succeed in winning 
broader support of these policies. 

It is said that such action by the United 
States and other Western nations will only 
serve to harden the attitudes of the national 
party now in power as they exploit this un- 
warranted interference in their internal af- 
fairs from the outside world. No one can 
say with certainty what may follow from 
a substantial interruption of South Africa's 
commerce with other nations. 

There are adequate reasons to believe that 
this pressure may provide the many Euro- 
peans in South Africa who today disagree 
with apartheid policy a more substantial ba- 
sis on which to appeal for a change in that 
policy. Whatever happens, however, is sure- 
ly to be less drastic than the final day of 
reckoning which will follow if no action is 
taken now. The longer South Africa travels 
down the road toward that final day of reck- 
oning, the less chance that a society will 
emerge in which all can live together in 
peace. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT or JUSTICE, U.N. MAY 
ACT 

It will not be long before the United States 
will have to make some hard choices about 
our policy toward South Africa, The Inter- 
national Court of Justice is likely to rule 
soon upon the question of whether or not 
South Africa has ly carried out her 
mandate over southwest Africa. Special 
committees of the United Nations have stud- 
ied measures which may be taken against 
South Africa. 

Action may come In the Security Council 
of the United Nations. Under section 5 of 
the U.N. Participation Act of 1945 the Presi- 
dent may prohibit economic relations be- 
tween the United States and any other coun- 
try whenever the United States is called upon 
by the Council to give effect to its decision. 
To demonstrate our concern and our inten- 
tions, we should begin now to plan how best 
to effectuate the decision of the World Court 
if it should rule against South Africa, and 
how best to carry forward our determination 
that apartheid in South Africa must come 
to an end. 

The actions which South Africa must take 
to end policies based upon racial discrimina- 
tion, as Ambassador Stevenson has pointed 
out, must be worked out by responsible per- 
sons within South Africa. 

WE MUST HELP SOUTH AFRICA MAKE RIGHT 
DECISIONS 

We seek to create an environment in which 
the right decisions will be made. 

We are a powerful nation. We want toem- 
ploy that power for the advancement of man- 
kind. The moral quality of our leadership 
is being sorely tested. Let us not falter. 
When the “choices are difficult, we should 
follow that old and reliable maxim, “When 
in doubt, let us do what is right.” Men 

here will be grateful to us if we will 
do what is right. 


Immigration and the Golden Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
history of immigration to America and 
the laws regulating immigration are of 
direct concern to all Americans in their 
desire to revise the immigration code in 
this session of Congress. 

A very informative article by the 
Reverend Daniel Lyons, S.J., on this very 
subject appeared in the February 1965 
issue of the Social Digest. 

Therefore, with unanimous consent, I 
insert the following excerpts from this 
article into the Appendix of the RECORD: 

IMMIGRATION AND THE GOLDEN Door 
(By Daniel Lyons, S.J.) 

More than 40 million persons haye im- 
migrated to the United States since 1820. 
Keeping the gates open was a deep-seated 
American tradition, part of the vision of de- 
mocracy, expressed so well in 1886 on the 
base of the Statue of Liberty. 

Birth In the United States confers citizen- 
ship on the children of alien parents, even if 
the parents themselves are ineligible for citi- 
zenship. The only qualification is that the 
person must be subject to U.S. Jurisdiction. 

In the 30 years prior to the Civil War 
(1830-60), 5 million immigrated to the 
United States. Many came from Britain, 
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some came from Sweden and Norway; a few 
came from Italy. But the vast majority 
came from Ireland and Germany, The slums 
in which many of the Irish settied, plus their 
devotion to a church which most Americans 
viewed as “foreign and ruled by a foreign 
potentate,” made many of the natives rest- 
less, and convinced them that the pot was 
boiling over, instead of melting. The Ger- 
man immigrants made matters worse. Purl- 
tan, Protestant America was keen on tem- 
perance, and took offense at the Germans’ 
love of lager beer. The Germans felt their 
personal liberty was being threatened by this 
puritanical tradition. They raised tempers 
as well as eyebrows with their continental 
Sunday: plays, parades, picnics, dances, beer 
gardens, and gymnastics, There was plenty 
of native agitation against the Irish papists, 
and against the Dutchmen with their bar- 
barous Sunday pleasures. Protestant clergy- 
men added fuel to the flames. 
CLOSING THE DOOR 

In 1897, a 20-year struggle was begun to 
require a literacy test for immigrants. Any 
language would do, and there were generous 
exemptions, €g., for those under 16. The 
legislation was vetoed by Presidents Cleve- 
land, Taft, and Wilson, on the grounds that 
it merely tested the opportunities that had 
been extended or denied the immigrant in 
his native land, that it did not test his 
mental acumen or his moral worth. In 1917, 
under the strain of war, Congress mustered 
a two-thirds vote to override the Presidential 
veto. The literacy test was finally adopted. 

In the minds of many, the oriental immi- 
grant posed a problem as far back as the 
1860’s, when serious opposition arose to the 
Chinese on the Pacific coast. This was set- 
tied in 1880 by a treaty with China whereby 
it surrendered its most-favored-nation status 
and agreed to the exclusion of its nationals 
from the United States. Teachers, students, 
travelers, and merchants were excepted. 
The first Chinese exclusion act was passed in 
1882. Problems arising from Japanese im- 
migration to the west coast were more diffi- 
cult to settle. Japan insisted on equal rights 
with other nations, while California clung to 
a disgraceful antioriental hysteria. This led 
to a deterioration in relations between the 
two countries culminating, 50 years later, in 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Almost all immigration ceased during the 
First World War, and this provided the oc- 
casion for a review of U.S, immigration 
policy. America was no longer the land of 
the raw frontier, and the industrial era was 
fraught with complications. Unions com- 
plained about the unlimited supply of cheap 
labor; champions of Nordic supremacy, like 
Lothrop Stoddard, warned America of the 
barbarian invasion. The war had accentu- 
ated nationalism to a remarkable degree. 
Even reasonable scholars agreed that Amer- 
ica could no longer absorb a million immi- 
grant a year. Ali this provided the atmos- 
phere for the quota laws of the 1920's. The 
Asiatic Barred Zone, denying entry to all 
southeastern Asians, had already been passed 
during the war. 

Theories and prejudices had set the stage: 
numerous sociologists and anthropologists of 
the early 20th century had maintained that 
mankind was divided into biologically dis- 
tinct races, and that any intermixture was 
harmful. They held that America ought to 
aim at a population that was pure and 
Aryan. It was the same Nordic su 
later peddled by an Austrian paperhanger. 

RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE 


Before the close of the 19th century, clubs, 
vacation places, and even hotels began to 
close their doors to Jews. Many Americans 
were still sufficiently aware of their heritage 
of freedom to protest against this tendency, 
but all too many accepted the discrimina- 
tion. Success by Jews was resented, and has 
been ever since. But the traditional enemy 
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of fundamentalist America was the Catholic 
Church. Catholics and Jews were linked to- 
gether, Jews were accused of dominating the 
Nation's economic life, while Catholics were 
accused of wanting to dominate the Nation's 
political and religious life. Catholics and 
Jews were charged with uniting in their op- 
position to the reading of the Bible in public 
schools. Many old guard Yankees were 
worried about the denationalizing forces 
at- work in the country. The Romish 
church was charged with opposing the Amer- 
ican ideals of free press and free speech, with 
opposing the public school system, and with 
trying to dominate politics. It was main- 
tained that Catholicism threatened the 
Protestant belief in freedom of conscience, 
that Roman canon law conflicted with Amer- 
ican law, 
TURNING POINT 


A complete turning point In American im- 
migration policy began in 1921, with the 
passage of the Quota Act. Until then the 
laws had concentrated on higher standards 
of selection, but now a ceiling was put on 
the actual number of immigrants to be ad- 
mitted in any 1 year. Under the 1921 act a 
maximum of 357,000 per annum could be 
admitted. The act of 1924 reduced this to 
162,000. Several classes of aliens were ex- 
empt, e.g., those from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The opposition to immigration was 
largely against the increasing numbers from 
southern and eastern Europe. The quotas 
were heavily weighted in favor of the coun- 
tries of older immigration. The 1924 act 
also decreased that only members of the 
white and Negro races could be naturalized, 
and eligibility for citizenship was made a 
condition for admission as an immigrant. 

The quota system satisfied all the accumu- 
lated demands of the restrictions. The na- 
tional origins device set up a basis of selec- 
tion that embodied the religious and racial 
heritage to the original settlers. It favored 
the old“ at the expense of the “new,” the 
white Protestant Nordic against the rest of 
the world. Its discriminatory policies wrote 
the epitaph to the world's image of America 
as the land of opportunity. The tiny quotas 
set up for Asia were mostly for members of 
the white race who were born there. 

Apart from sheer prejudice, there are al- 
ways those who are governed by a pessimis- 
tic outlook, A Congressman stood on the 
floor of the House of Representatives to de- 
clare that, while a liberal immigration pol- 
icy was satisfactory when the country was 
new and unsettled, the United States has 
now reached maturity, and was fully popu- 
lated. He urged that further immigration 
be stopped. The year was 1797. In con- 
trast, Dr. Louis Dublin, noted statistician 
and vice president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., points out that a young adult 
immigrant of 18 is worth at least $10,000 to 
the Nation, since that is what it costs to 
Taise the average youth. He further testifies 
that the average net worth of such a person 
to the economy is between §30,000 and 
$80,000, depending on his potential power to 
earn. 

IMMIGRATION CONTRIBUTION 


Immigrants came to America when they 
were needed. There is nothing to indicate 
that they caused unemployment or lower 
living standards. During unrestricted im- 
migration the yolume rose during prosperity 
and dropped during depressions, The great 
depression of the 1930's came almost ten 
years after restrictive immigration began, 
The melting pot idea was a good one. The 
liberal philosophy of the 19th century held 
that freedom of migration was directly 
related to the doctrine of free trade. Men 
should be allowed to go where they were 
in greatest demand and of the greatest value. 
The contributions made by immigrants to 
the United States are undeniable and over- 
whelming. To take a fairly recent example. 
Albert Einstein, who was not good enough 
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for Nazi Germany because he was a Jew, 
emigrated to America and became the father 
of atomic energy and the atomic bomb, 
Early in American history, such crafts as 
pottery and chinaware were introduced into 
Pennsylvania by German immigrants. The 
French set up the first munitions industry. 
The Swiss became the first watchmakers. 
Clothing was built up by the Germans and 
Austrians during the Civil War, Italians 
developed the domestic wine industry. Other 
immigrants from Europe developed book- 
binding, printing, furniture making, mill 
and giasswork, and the art of making pi- 
anos. They also founded the chemical and 
drug industries, brewing, photography, and 
optometry. The work done by immigrants 
in. medicine and biochemistry has been es- 
pecially outstanding. The variety of cultural 
backgrounds in America played a priceless 
Part in hastening her development. Immi- 
gration has had a profound effect in stimu- 
lating the American economy. There Is every 
evidence that her quotas could be increased 
Substantially today without prejudicing the 
economic interests of any group in the coun- 


The argument that immigrants take Jobs 
away from natives overlooks the fact that 
immigrants, too, are consumers and conse- 
quently expand the market. William H. 
Beveridge refutes the popular conception 
that industry is like an iron sphere in which 
men struggle for room. Rather; it is elas- 
tic and capable of expansion. The strug- 
gling of those within is actually what makes 
it expand. 

ABAD ACT 

George Washington, in 1783, declared that 
“America is open to receive not only the 
Opulent stranger but the oppressed and per- 
secuted of all nations and religions; whom 
We shall welcome to a participation of all 
our rights and privileges.” When President 
Truman’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization wrote its report on the Im- 
migration (McCarran-Walter) Act of 1952, 
Jt declared that the act was inconsistent 
With the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Bill of Rights, and the in- 
stitutions of government which have not only 
made America great, but are the hope of 
free peoples everywhere. The Commission 
Pointed out that the national origins quota 
System is based on unsound theories long 
Since proven invalid, on fallacies that are 

more and more dangerous in a 
troubled world where national pride is 
Strengthening. 

The act of 1952 promotes Nordic suprem- 
&cy. Laws which militate against other races, 
and even the southern and central Europeans 
of the white race, are a denial of what Amer- 
ica professes to believe. They are detri- 
mental to its foreign policy in a world 
Where white people are a small minority, 
and it leaves America prey to damaging prop- 
®ganda by those who would destroy the free 
World. The act enlarged on many existing 
discriminations, and inaugurated new in- 
equities. It can only have been based on 
Prejudices and deep-rooted fears. 

The proud record of immigrants from Asia 
and southern Europe, both in peace and in 
War, should belle any fear of repealing the 
Spa established in a period of profound isola- 
fonism, policies which have been harmful 
in America and have created bitter enemies 
tor her abroad. 


INSTRUMENT OF DISCRIMINATION 


aah act ironically discriminates with great 
sae against those who have been con- 
25 ted overseas of political offenses under 
fe ® Communist system. It is also un-Amer- 
* — to allow minor officials the unreview- 

© discretion to deny visas. The act's pun- 
ae ent against naturalized citizens makes 

em second claes. The sweeping authority 
i banish them from the country is a crucl 
mitation of ancient Rome. 
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The President's Commission reported that 
the act Injures people at home, causes much 
resentment abroad, and impairs America's 
position among the free nations, great and 
small, whose friendship and understanding 
are so badly needed in the struggle to keep 
the free world free. It appealed for a fresh 
look at the problem, with the hope for legis- 
lation based on humanitarian principles and 
consonant with America’s obligations toward 
suffering mankind. The Commission recom- 
mends that the nattonal origins quota sys- 
tem be abolished, and that visas be dis- 
tributed without regard to race, color, creed, 
or origin. It recommends that the annual 
quota be increased from 154,000 to 280,000. 
based on one-sixth of 1 percent of the U.S. 
population. It recommends, lastly, that the 
maximum annual quota of visas be distrib- 
uted on the basis of the following five cata- 
gories: The right of asylum, reunion of 
families, needs in the United States, special 
needs in the free world, general immigration. 

President Johnson has stressed to mem- 
bers of the Senate and House Judiciary Com- 
mittees that he wants the McCarran-Walter 
Act revised. Congressman CELLER, the chair- 
man of the committee in the House, has in- 
troduced a bill to that effect, while Senator 
Hart has introduced a similar bill in the 
Senate. The administration’s proposed 
changes in U.S, immigration policy have al- 
ready been endorsed by 75 Democratic and 
6 Republican Congressmen, 


Veterans’ Administration Facilities in the 
State of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter which I ad- 
dressed to Hon. William J. Driver, Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and his reply which relates to the 
facility at Dwight, III.: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1965. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. Driver, 
Administrator, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Driver: I have received a number 
of letters and telegrams from individuals in 
my district and from various parts of the 
State of Illinois protesting against the pro- 
posed closing of the facility at Dwight, Nl. 

These communications have to be an- 
swered and I would appreciate hearing from 
you as to the justification for such a step. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI. 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF VETARANS’ AFFAMS, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1965. 
Hon, Jon C. Kiuczynsxt, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kiuczynsx1: This is in response 
to your recent letter concerning the closing 
of the Dwight Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cility and I want to thank you for your 
thoughtful inquiry which affords me this 
opportunity to clarify certain points. 

Although you are quite properly concerned 
with this action as it relates to Illinols, it 
might give you a better insight into the rea- 
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soning behind the closing to examine the de- 
cision in the light of the history of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration medical program since 
the end of World War II. 

While the Veterans’ Administration was 
fortunate in having a number of highly 
skilled and extraordinarily dedicated doctors, 
nurses, and other medical staff, the medical 
program in the period between World Wars I 
and II had not fully shared in the general 
progress of American medicine, Then, with 
the end of World War II, and the influx of 
huge numbers of veterans needing medical 
care, what might be termed a medical reyo- 
lution” occurred. 

That revolution had one essential ele- 
ment—that medical decisions be made on 
medical grounds, With new professional di- 
rection and working closely with the Nation's 
medical schools, the VA hospital program 
moved forward vigorously to meet two con- 
current challenges, The first and immediate 
challenge was to its ability to absorb the 
massive influx of returning veterans who 
needed and deserved nothing but the finest 
hospital care. All existing VA hospital space 
was used in this effort, and additional beds 
acquired from the Armed Forces or from 
others. The second phase, still going on, was 
to assure that our hospitals were the right 
kind, In the right place, and able to offer the 
fullest possible spectrum of modern medical 
care. 

As part of this second phase, new facilities 
were built as rapidly as possible, and old ones 
closed. The decision to close hospitals was 
made for a number of cogent reasons, for 
many of the hospitals under VA control were 
already obsolete by World War II, and a con- 
siderable number of those taken over at the 
end of the war were uneconomical or in other 
ways unsultable. For example, n number 
were originally constructed for other pur- 
poses. Some were old soldiers’ homes; one 
was a girls' school; some were formerly hotels: 
and many were of ungainly cantonment type 
temporary or semipermanent construction. 

These stopgap structures were closed con- 
tinually throughout the years as new facili- 
ties were constructed, and since 1950 we haye 
closed or transferred title to 19 hospitals. 

Physical obsolescence is, of course, only 
one of the many factors considered in the 
always painful decision to terminate a hos- 
pital which, we recognize, is often a source 
of legitimate pride to the community in 
which it exists. 

Other significant factors are the forward 
march of medical knowledge and the con- 
tinued migration of the veteran population. 
For example, and toa large degree as a result 
of our own research, the number of hospital- 
ized veterans suffering from tuberculosis de- 
clined from 17,000 in 1954 to 7,000 in 1964. 
As a result, we were able to reduce the num- 
ber of tuberculosis hospitals from 21 in 1955 
to but 4 today. Their closing illustrates 
the fact that progress in medicine, as in any 
field, requires the abandonment of anti- 
quated instruments. 

But the picture of the VA closing hospitals 
is only part, the negative part, of what we 
have been doing through the years. The 
positive part consists of a dynamic program 
of building new facilities where needed, and 
replacing and mod other hospitals, 
The program of building new and replace- 
ment hospitals is now proceeding at an an- 
nual rate of approximately $100 million. 

There are many ways to measure the en- 
hanced effectiveness of our medical program 
as a result of this revitalization. Perhaps 
the best—and most dramatic—is in the num- 
ber of patients treated. With approximate- 
ly the same number of beds as in 1960, our 
hospitals are now treating almost 750,000 
sick and disabled veterans, over 100,000 more 
than in 1960. 

Three facts are clear: First, decisions on 
medicine are best made on medical grounds; 
second, there is ample precedent for the 
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closing of marginal hospitals; and third, the 
Veterans’ Administration is continually up- 
grading its facilities so that they serve more 
veterans more effectively. 

Thus the closing of the Dwight hospital 
is a reflection of the fact that the Veterans’ 
Administration cannot afford to maintain 
marginal units in a period of rising demand 
for its services, great changes in the focus 
of this demand, and increasing complication 
of the facilities needed to provide a full 
spectrum of care. 

The continuing transfer of effort and re- 
sources by the Veterans’ Administration into 
more effective facilities, far from conflicting 
with President Johnson’s commitment to ad- 
vance the health of the Nation is, I believe, 
completely consonant with it. For war, 
whether against foreign enemies, or the 
enemies of man’s physical well-being, must 
be waged in the most effective manner, using 
only those tools that will best do the job. 

Finally, and I think completely in line 
with your legitimate concern for the health 
of the community, veterans and nonveterans 
alike, it should be pointed out that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration stands ready to assist 
in any effort to utilize this VA facility for 
health purposes or to meet other community 
needs, and thet a number of former VA hos- 
pitals, such as those at Springfield, Mo.; 
Minot, N. Dak.; and Outwood, Ky., have been 
put to such constructive use by other Goy- 
ernment or private nonprofit agencies. 

One final word. The decision to transfer 
beds from the 11 marginal hospitals was 
taken only after the most detalled study 
during a period of many months; and the 
governing factor in this decision was the 
clear conclusion that the reorganization 
would increase the overall ability of cur med- 
ical program to render better service to all 
veterans. 

In view of your interest, Iam also furnish- 
ing you with a copy of a statement Dr. 
Thomas H. Brem, professor of medicine at the 
University of Southern California School of 
Medicine, made to the chairmen of the sev- 


Group, established by act of Congress to ad- 
vise the Veterans’ Administration relative to 
the care and treatment of disabled veterans. 
Sincerely, 
W. J. Driver, Administrator. 


An 81-Year Career Comes to an End 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
20, 1965, my friend the Honorable Jacob 
Marks, a distinguished former munici- 
pal court judge and State senator from 
New York, died at his home in Manhat- 
tan. Judge Marks would have been 104 
years old in June. 

The story of Judge Marks’ life is the 
history of this country for the past 100 
years. 

His life history should be noted by all 
those who refuse to liberalize our immi- 
gration laws. 

We will never know how many, many 
like him have been lost to our country 
because of inhuman restrictions. 

It is amazing to think that he remem- 
bered when Abraham Lincoln was shot 
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and lived through that time almost 100 
years later when John F. Kennedy also 
lost his life to an assassin's bullet. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an article about Jacob Marks 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 21, 1965: 

Jacos MARKS, at WORK 81 YEARS 
(By M. C. Blackman) 


Jacob Marks, son of German-Polish Immi- 
grants to New York City, practiced law for 
22 years. He served as a State senator for 2 
years. He sat on the municipal court bench 
for 20 years. He handled courtwork as a 
referee for another 37 years. 

Finally, well past the centenary of his birth, 
he reluctantly quit work. He had had almost 
2 years of retirement when he died last night 
at his home at 585 West End Avenue, 3 
months short of 104. 

Mr. Marks followed his 8l-year legal and 
public service career without a law degree or 
even attending a college. Thus, he cherished 
beyond its real distinction his appointment 
midway in his law career as a trustee of the 
public schools in the Yorkville district where 
he once lived. 

The first century of his life also included 
attendance as a delegate from the Yorkville 
district to the New York State Constitutional 
Convention in 1894. When he died he was the 
sole surviving member of that convention. 

His formal, daytime education ended when 
he was 13 and was graduated from grammar 
school No. 1 on Vandewater Street. He went 
to work as an errand boy at $2 a week, carry- 
ing parcels by day and attending night classes 
at the New York City evening high school. 

That job didn’t last long. It was not the 
less-than-princely salary that bothered him. 
He wanted to bea lawyer. So he went to work 
for a law firm on Pine Street as an office boy. 

The salary there was only $2.50 a week, but 
he was allowed to study law in his spare 
time. He continued going to evening school 
on weeknights, and attended Cooper Union 
library class from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. on Satur- 
days. 

His dream was realized on November 10, 
1882, when he was 5 months past his 21st 
birthday. He was admitted to practice law 
by the general term of the Supreme Court 
of New York City (then the appellate branch 
of the court) after an examination by a board 
of examiners appointed by the court. 

REFORMER 


In 1904, he was elected to the senate, where 
he ignored orders from Tammany Hall and 
battled flercely and sometimes successfully 
for various reforms. His independent zeal 
cost him his senatorial career; he was retired 
at the end of one term. 

In 1907, he was elected from the Yorkville 
district as a justice of the municipal court 
for 10 years. In this phase of his career he 
was more successful, for in 1917 he was re- 
elected for an additional 10 years, 

When his 20 years were up, pursuant to 
an act of the court, he automatically became 
an official referee. 

He still held the same position on June 24, 
1961, when he went to Asbury Park, N.J., to 
celebrate his 100th birthday at a dinner party 
given by 40 relatives and friends. 

Mr. Marks was then a sprightly man of 5 
feet 5 inches, who weighed, according to his 
own description, 120 pounds full dressed. 

A shy man, who neither sought nor wanted 
publicity, he nevertheless was asked the 
usual questions put to centenarians. He ob- 
liged by saying that he still took his one 
glass of beer before dinner every night, and 
further explained; 

“Doctor’s orders. Besides, I never cared 
for hard liquor.” 


BOTH JOHNSONS 


He reminisced a little, too, having been 
born in the fourth month of President Lin- 
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coln's first term. He was old enough when 
Lincoln was shot to remember the commo- 
tion in his household. 

“Come to think of ft,” he remarked, “I've 
lived through quite a few Presidents since 
then: Johnson after Lincoln, then Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Arthur when Garfield was 
shot, Cleveland. Harrison, Cleveland again, 
McKinley, Teddy Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, F.D.R., Truman, 
Elsenhower, and now Kennedy." 

To this imposing list, before he died, he 
could have added another Johnson. 

On his 100th anniversary, he riffied through 
the many birthday cards he had received and 
brought out his favorite. It was the picture 
of a rooster, and the caption said: “You've 
got a right to crow.” 

“You can say that again,” the old jurist 
observed. 

Surviving are three daughters, the Misses 
Josephine, Irene, and Dora Marks, who kept 
house for him in a seyen-room apartment at 
the west end address. His wife, Henrietta, 
whom he married in 1884, died in 1925. 


Japan Flaunts Salmon Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing excerpt from the Fishermen’s News 
warns Pacific coast fishermen of the 
destruction of the U.S. red salmon due to 
Japan’s high seas fishing operations. 

As this article puts it, we must no 
longer ask, we must assert. 

Here is the text of the warning which 
appeared over the signature of John 
Wedin, editor: 

To Paci Coast FISHERMAN 


The Bristol Ray red salmon which Japan 
is determined to take on the high seas late 
in May of this year is of tragic concern to 
every Pacific coast fisherman, It should be 
of concern of every thoughtful American. 

Though the initial impact may sound the 
death knell only to those fisheries in Bristol 
Bay, the fact that Japan regards this high 
seas net catch as a rightful share is stern 
evidence of the dark future of the resource. 
Japan had no historic right. to Bristol Bay 
salmon prior to World War II and it logically 
follows that her irrascible greed will insist 
that this thinking shall eventually apply. to 
all races of North American salmon. Rest 
assured that when the Bristol Bay runs are 
decimated, she will look to the runs of the 
Fraser, Columbia, and Sacramento, 

Bristol Bay is not the first to suffer, I. I. 
Lagunov, Soviet scientist, recently said, "At 
the present time we think it well known that 
the sharp reduction in runs of Pacific sal- 
mon, especially to spawning rivers of the 
Soviet far east is due primarily to the excess 
catch of salmon on the high seas by the 
Japanese fishermen.” 

And so the strong informal plea of a few 
weeks ago by the United States for Japan 
to restrict her catch of red salmon west of 
the provisional line has fallen on deaf ears. 
The Soviet catch has been harvested beyond 
its ability to sustain, and Japan is turning 
to our stocks for her needs, 

America was on her knees to Japan Inst 
month in Tokyo. The unbecoming posture 
stems from a fear for survival of the once- 
great Bristol Bay runs. After three poor 
season, American fishermen must have a 
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good 1965 return. And why should she be 
forced to beg for her own fish from a nation 
whose fishery on our stocks began after the 
self-caused World War II? 

This run is no longer virgin stock. Japan 
in an unprecedented flaunt of conservation. 
took nearly 2 million immature fish off Adak 
in August. 

We must no longer ask, we must assert. 
No longer debate, but demand. Your dignity 
as a citizen, our dignity as a nation is at 
stake. 


Need for Prompt Remedy 


SPEECH 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


oY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing commentary might properly be 
entitled What's Wrong Here?“ I do 
not believe there is a better way to make 
a case for an existing inequity than to 
present a specific situation. I therefore 
submit excerpts from a letter received 
from a young man in the armed services 
which I trust my colleagues in the House 
will read and give serious consideration: 

I have been in the Army 19 months and 
Was recently promoted from E-3 to E-4 and 
found that my wife's class Q allotment did 
not increase like that of a man who has 
only ome dependent, The allotment for an 
E-3 and two dependents and less than 2 
years’ service is $123.10 and it remains the 
same for an E-4 with two dependents. The 
allotment for an E-3 with one dependent 
and less than 2 years’ service is $95.20, but 
it moves up to $123.10 when a man is pro- 
moted to an E-4. This doesn't seem at all 
equitable. 

For example, one of my buddies who has 
the same rating as I do and a wife and no 
children draws the same allotment. His 
wife is, of course, able to take employment, 
Whereas we have a child, which naturally 
requires that my wife remain at home with 
the baby. 

President Johnson recently concluded that 
families with an income of less than $3,000 
annually are in the poverty class and should 
be given economic assistance through the 
Federal Government. ` Yet, strangely, a man 
in the service with two dependents receives 
$83.10 for living quarters and $123.10 per 
Month allotment, which, with his basic pay, 
fives him an annual income of approximate- 
ly $2,800. The serviceman with one de- 
Pendent is naturally farther down on the 
Poverty list by the same yardstick. 

If I had not worked and saved my money 
before coming into the service, it would have 

n impossible for me to provide the basic 
necessities along with maintaining our life 
insurance, automobile insurance, and other 
Miscellaneous obligations. When a man Is 
required to give 2 years out of his life, it 
Certainly doesn't seem right that he should 
be required to use funds for which he worked 
and sayed during his civilian life for the right 
and privilege of serving his country. I pass 
these comments on to you, not alone because 
of my personal situation, but because there 
are many others like me with whom I haye 
talked who have so expressed themselves. 

I hope and trust that Congress will do 
Something to rectify these inequities in the 
hear future. It probably will not affect me 
Since I am nearing the end of my term of 
Service, but it seems to me that this should 
be corrected in the interest of the men who 
Serve our country in the future. 
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It is my understanding that legislation 
is being offered by most of the mem- 
bers of the esteemed Committee on 
Armed Services to increase military pay 
and correct some of these inequities 
which prevail. This legislation should 
be a must in this session of Congress, 


Hanoi’s Role in the Vietnam War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by our distinguished 
columnist, Mr. Roscoe Drummond, which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une on February 26, 1965, 

Mr. Drummond presents part of the 
proof of the role being played by the 
North Vietnamese Communist govern- 
ment in supplying the Vietcong with 
arms and leadership. 

The article follows: 


THE Massive Proor: Untrep States Can Now 
P DocuMENT HaN OS ROLE IN Vrer Wan 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON. —The United States is ready 
to submit to the U.N. Security Council or 
any other proper body, massive and mount- 
ing proof that the war in South Vietnam is 
armed and directed from Hanol. 

The evidence is now fully prepared for 
use by the Government at the right moment. 

It rests on captured arms, captured docu- 
ments, Communist defectors, and interroga- 
tion of North Vietnamese prisoners of war. 

It proves that the aggression against South 
Vietnam is inspired, commanded, controlied 
and supplied by the Communist regime in 
Hanot. 

This evidence shows a systematic violation 
of the frontiers which Hanoi to re- 
spect in the Geneva agreements of 1954 and 
in the Laotian agreement of 1962. 

This evidence makes North Vietnam the 
procuring force in the attempt to overthrow 
the Government of South Vietnam and, in 
the words of Under Secretary of State 
W. Ball, “the mainspring of the whole Viet- 
cong effort.” 

Here is a good cross-section of the infor- 
mation which documents the role Hanoi has 
played from the beginning: 

Infiltration: From 1959 to 1964 Hanoi has 
sent 19,000 military personnel across the 
border to wage war against South Vietnam. 
This figure comes from cross-checked reports 
from prisoners, defectors, and secret docu- 
ments. There is substantial information 
that 15,000 additional infiltrators entered 
South Vietnam during this period. In guer- 
rilla warfare 20,000 guerrillas can be equal 
to a regular army of 200,000 to 300,000. 

Vietcong leadership: Most officers, the key 
cadres, and the technicians for hard-core 
Vietcong units operating in South Vietnam 
are from North Vietnam, 

Arms supplies: Large and Increasing quan- 
titles of weapons are entering from outside. 
One captured Vietcong ssid that his entire 
company was recently supplied with modern 
Chinese weapons. A Vietcong arms cache 
contained recollless rifles and ammunition, 
carbines, detonating fuses, 110 pounds of 
TNT, fuses for mortar shells, and other arms. 
Their identifiable sources were: North Viet- 
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nam, Red China, East Germany, and Hun- 
gary. 

Another massive cache was seized last 
week. In it were 80 tons of armaments from 
Communist countries. Included in the cap- 
ture were 1,000 Russian-made carbines, 900 
Red Chinese rifles, several hundred Soviet 
submachineguns, antiaircraft guns, recoil- 
less rifles, and grenades. 

Supposedly the source of manufacture of 
these weapons is to be obliterated. Cap- 
tured documents reveal instructions from 
Hanoi directing the infiltrators “to remove 
all markings” from their munitions. The 
infiltrators themselves start out from near 
Hanol in North Vietnamese uniforms and 
change into South Vietnamese uniforms at 
the frontier. 

The admission: Hanoi has officially de- 
clared that its “army is the instrument of 
the class struggle to liberate South Viet- 
nam.” It has said that “it is the brain and 
the factor that decides.” 

The thanks: The Vietcong have several 
times thanked Hanoi for its armed support. 

No deviation: The Vietcong Communists 
have never once deviated from the Hanol 
party line. 

This ts the evidence which caused the 
three-nation international control commis- 
sion (India, Canada, with Communist Po- 
land dissenting) to report that “beyond any 
reasonable doubt North Vietnam has sent 
arms and men into South Vietnam with the 
alm of overthrowing the legal government.” 

This is the evidence which has caused the 
United States to conclude that the Hanol 
regime is in full strategic control of every 
action by the Vietcong and Is the 
major share of its equipment and supplies, 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, March 
25, 1965, marks the 144th anniversary of 
Greek Independence Day. On that date 
in 1821 a band of Greek patriots began 
their struggle for freedom. This was the 
first echo in Europe of the American 
Revolution, and their efforts were in- 
spired by the example of the revolution 
only a few years before which had 
brought about the existence of the “land 
of the free.” The example of the Ameri- 
can Revolution had sown seeds that had 
grown deep roots. 

The Greeks looked upon the United 
States with hope and admiration. One 
of the first acts of the first Greek Senate 
in 1821 was an address to the American 
people: 

Friends, fellow citizens, and brothers, hav- 
ing formed the resolution to live or die for 
freedom, we are drawn toward you by just 
sympathy, since it is in your land that liberty 
has fixed its abode * . Though separated 
from us by mighty oceans, your character 
brings you near us . Our interests are 
of such nature as to cement more and more 
an alliance founded on freedom and virtue. 


Freedom for the Greeks did not come 
easily or quickly. Finally, 8 long years 
later with the sympathy and support of 
the American people and ultimately that 


te! 
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of the entire civilized world, they won, as 
we had won earlier. 

Mr. Speaker, Greeks are proud that 
Americans participated in that noble en- 
deavor, and we too should be proud that 
we contributed to their inspiration as we 
join them in commemorating the 144th 
anniversary of their independence on 
March 25. 


The Christian Science Monitor Gives an 
Example of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration’s Success in Providing 
New Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor recently published 
a story describing the excellent work of 
the Area Redevelopment Administration 
in helping to provide jobs in a depressed 
mining area of West Virginia. 

The establishment of the Ravens- 
Shinnston Corp. plant, as described by 
the ‘Monitor article, is a model of how 
the Area Redevelopment program works 
at its best. 

In this case, the people of the area, 
led by their elected officials, the State 
government, private industry, and the 
Area Redevelopment Administration 
joined together cooperatively to create 
new jobs in a new industry for West 
Virginians who would otherwise have 
had little hope of escaping the miseries 
of chronic unemployment: 

ANOTHER Success Story IN WEST VIRGINIA: 
ARA RETRAINING SALVAGES WORKERS 
(By David K. Willis) 

SHINNSTON, W. Va—Pete Oliveto, cheerful 
in brown shirt and work trousers, pushed 
back his welder’s mask and looked around at 
the men working on the factory floor. “Does 
a lot for the area, a plant like this,” he said. 

Most of these men wouldn't have jobs 
otherwise. See him? Just out of school. 
What hope would he have had? There's no 
jobs here anywhere. 

“Me, I was out of work for 8 months one 
time. Still got my unemployment card in 
my pocket. Show it to you if you like. I 
worked in the mines. Made more money 
there than here—but you'd work 1 day and 
never know about the next. 

„Been here 2 years now. Spent last Christ- 
mas with my wife and kids. Second time in 
15 years I remember doing that. Always 
away working or looking before.“ 

This is a success story in the Federal Goy- 
ernment’s Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion (ARA). That is what the ARA is sup- 

to be doing: Giving men like Pete 
Oliveto a chance to earn a living. 

In many other areas ARA has failed. 

ARA was established in 1961 to spur job- 
ereating businesses in depressed areas 
throughout the United States. Since that 
time it has given out $300 million in loans 
and grants for this purpose to communities 
and business firms, 

The agency, which has about $82 million 
left in its lending account, is due to expire 
this June. President Johnson is asking that 
the program be extended. 
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DEFENSE WORK 

Here, in a 400-foot-long factory 2 miles 
south of Shinnston on Route 19, sparks fly 
and hammers clang as the Ravens-Shinnston 
Corp. works two shifts a day. 

The factory makes trailer tanks for long 
hauls. It makes 114-ton ammunition car- 
tiers and 600-gallon storage tanks for the 
Army. * 

The plant superintendent, Hobart Cutright, 
says 32 men are working now. There will be 
70 more by the end of the year. With three 
shifts, the total could eventually hit 250. 

Standing with us, running his hand ad- 
miringly over a steel girder, was Shinnston's 
Mayor, George Rice. Mr. Rice has pushed the 
plant from the start. 

“We saw the handwriting on the wall here 
a couple of years ago,” he said matter-of- 
factly. It's all mining here, but the mines 
are automated, and men have nothing to 
do. 

“So we knew we had to do something. A 
group of us got together in town (Mr. Rice 
runs the local drugstore) and talked about 
getting some industry to come in,” 

COOPERATION SEEN 


To qualify for an ARA low cost, long-term 
loan, the Shinnston Area Development As- 
sociation held a meeting in the Moose club- 
house. It drew up a plan. 

ARA sent down a team of inspectors, the 
State Industrial Development Authority ap- 
proved, local townspeople dug deep into their 
pockets, and the project was launched in a 
blaze of energy. 

The Ravens Corp. has long manufactured 
trailer tank bodies. It provided the techni- 
cal experts. A big factor in getting ARA 
money—$424,000 in all—was a federally as- 
sisted retraining school already operating in 
Harrison County. 

The 15,000 people in the greater Shinnston 
area put up $75,000. Ravens added $200,000. 

“People were impatient,” Mr. Rice said. 
“The plant took a year to build. There's a 
lot of redtape to go through. But we think 
ARA has done a fine job. We're very pleased. 

A major delay came when local interests 
fought with Ravens to have a bigger voice on 
the board of the new company. The dispute 
now has been settled. 

The plant has been helped immeasurably 
by two Defense Department contracts—one 
of $1.4 million for the ammunition carriers, 
the other for the 600-gallon tanks. 

“Being a depressed area and having an 
ARA [loan] must have helped us get them,” 
said Mr. Rice. “Anyway, we have them, and 
we're fulfilling them.” 

As he spoke Pentagon inspectors were mak- 
ing final checks on the first dark-green car- 
rier at one end of the building. 

“We estimate it costs $5,000 to train a 
single man—that’s counting time lost on the 
job as he gets used to what he's doing,” said 
Mr. Cutright. “But we're doing it, and the 
plant wHl go. No doubt about that.” 


Supreme Court Decree 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court has no legal authority to 
reapportion the legislatures of the States 
of this Union. The Supreme Court de- 
cision of June 15, 1964, ordering reap- 
portlonment of State legislatures, par- 
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ticularly the State senates, is one of the 
most autocratic and dangerous decrees 
in all the history of the civilized world. 
This decision is reminiscent of the de- 
crees handed down by Roman Emperors. 
I know of no decree in modern history 
wrought with more danger to freedom 
and self-government at the local level. 

This order of the Supreme Court is a 
blow at the foundation stones of this 
Republic and our free enterprise system. 
This decision of the Supreme Court 
makes a mockery of the Constitution and 
is an insult to the Congress. If this de- 
cree of the Court is permitted to stand 
by the Congress, the Supreme Court can 
and will someday reapportion member- 
ship in the U.S. Senate. The Court can 
and will reapportion membership on 
boards of trustees, magistrates, and 
local officials throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today joining my 
colleagues in introducing a bill which 
would nullify this unconstitutional and 
unwarranted decision of the Supreme 
Court. The bill I am introducing would 
return legislative power to the people, as 
intended by the Constitution. No leg- 
islative body in this country, whether it 
is the State legislature, city council, or 
the Congress itself, is free as long as this 
Damoclean sword of the Supreme Court 
is suspended over the legislative proc- 
esses. 

This bill would end the apportionment 
and reapportionment of State legisla- 
tures by the Supreme Court. It would 
keep the Supreme Court from reviewing 
reapportionment cases and would re- 
strict the district courts from having the 
jurisdiction to entertain cases that would 
reapportion State legislatures. 

The Supreme Court has usurped leg- 
islative powers. My people are fearful 
that we are drifting into a dictatorship 
by the Supreme Court. The Congress 
must act now to preserve the liberties 
of our people. 


America’s Vanishing Merchant Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, it was once 
said that illusion is the first of all pleas- 
ures. But when a popular belief threat- 
ens to strangle a vital arm of the Na- 
tion's defense and economic power, such 
self-deception can be fatal. There is a 
growing fear that America’s once un- 
challenged maritime supremacy has be- 
come such a nationalistic mirage—a 
myth supported by indifference, deceptive 
statistics, and a naive misconception of 
the future role of oceangoing commercial 
carriers. 

The United States, the largest trading 
Nation in the world, is today a sixth- 
rate maritime power—ranking behind 
Great Britain, Liberia, Norway, and the 
USSR. The fact is that Russia will 
soon have the world’s largest merchant 
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marine—a 20-million-ton fleet by 1970, 
a 27-million-ton fleet 5 years later. By 
1989, it has been estimated by our own 
Maritime Administrator the Soviet Un- 
ion will be able to carry 93 percent of its 
commerce in Russian owned and oper- 
ated vessels. 

By comparison, with 90 percent of our 
world trade being moved by ship, and 
threatened as we are by a serious bal- 
ance-of-payments problem, our deepsea 
fleet of scarcely 900 vessels over 1,000 tons 
is a smaller merchant fleet than we had 
in 1939. 

It should be clear to even the most 
innocent and unsuspecting observer of 
the cold war that the Soviet Union has 
declared economic war on the West, with 
the United States the prime target. And, 
in the long run, this is a threat more 
patently dangerous to our National Se- 
curity than a dozen Vietnam-like en- 
counters. Such aggressive challenges, 
no matter how frustrating, expensive and 
serious, can be met and contained if we 
have the necessary economic might. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson sug- 
gested in his state of the Union mes- 
sage that the administration would 
tackle this alarming deterioration of the 
merchant fleet. He said he would rec- 
ommend a “new policy for our merchant 
marine.” 

I submit that this problem is one that 
should have a very high priority, for it 
is a key element in many areas of great 
national concern—defense, world trade 
and the balance of payments, our ailing 
shipbuilding industry, foreign policy, na- 
tional prestige, and public safety are 
among the more important. 

In this regard, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention and careful con- 
sideration of my colleagues, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Standard-Times 
of New Bedford, Mass., “Cargo Fleet 
Dwindles,” which dramatically outlines 
the problems facing the merchant marine 
and calls on the Administration to work 
toward their solution: 

CARGO FLEET DWINDLES 

The United States continues to boast of 
its merchant marine, even as the latter sinks. 
Oversimplified, that is what worries Nicholas 
Johnson, maritime administrator of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

We are the world's largest trading nation, 
Supplying 315 million tons of imports and 
3 each year, 99 percent of which go by 

ous foreign-trade liner fleet is composed 
Of 315 subsidized and 100 unsubsidized ships. 
Uniess we alter course to prevent it, these 
100 vessels will disappéar from our merchant 
marine, victims of old age, within 10 years. 

To grant subsidies on these old ships 
Would cost $50 million annually. To replace 
them would require an additional $600 mil- 
lion, Suppose we do not replace them? 

In 1963, the total amount of Government 
Sponsored cargo moving on American liners 
was 7.200.000 tons. Without the unsubsi- 
dized liners, all ot this will have to go on the 
Subsidized ships, and the percentage of 
Purely commercial cargo on these latter ves- 
Sels then will decline to, at most, 40 percent. 
What would be left of our purely commercial 
Merchant Marine? 

The dry-bulk segment of our ficet (carriers 
of wheat, coal, iron ore, etc.) is even worse. 

© now carry approximately 5 percent of our 
total dry-bulk trade. In the next 20 years, 
the volume of these commodities will leap 

140 to 380 million tons. Meanwhile, 
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our capacity to carry that trade will decline 
from today’s small 7,800,000 tons to a puny 
3,900,000 tons, about 1 percent of the total. 

Our tramp fleet (operating without regu- 
lar routes or ports) is composed of 130 ves- 
sels, only 7 built since 1945. Mr. Jobn- 
son says they are “inadequately maintained” 
and predicts that over the next 5 or 10 
years, this fleet will be unable to meet Fed- 
eral requirements or “will just break down 
forever.” 

There exists no program to replace it. To 
put 100 modern dry-bulk carriers under oper- 


‘ating subsidy would cost $30 million an- 


nually at least; to build such ships in 
American yards would cost the Government 
a minimum of $400 million. 

What all of this means is that our mer- 
chant fleet is growing smaller and more ex- 
pensive as our needs for such a fleet increase. 
Our total merchant marine has dropped from 
3,421 ships in 1949 to 2.529 today. Even 
after discounting the decrease resulting from 
sale or scrapping of war-bullt ships, our 
active commercial fleet has declined by 25 
percent during this period. Excluding tank- 
ers, our domestic fleet, 192 dry cargo and 
passengers ships in 1949, has dwindled to 
93 today. 

Hundreds of additional ships are 
to hold our own; expansion would require 
more than that. Part of the problem is ship 
construction; our shipyards, in which U.S. 
ships must be built by law, charge about 220 
percent of foreign-ship prices, yet make rela- 
tively low profits. Shipbuilding does not 
lend itself to automation (750,000 man-hours 
may go into a ship) and in our 21 shipyards, 
operating at only 42-percent capacity, there 
is little incentive for extensive capital im- 
provements that might reduce costs. 

There must soon be an extensive review 
of ship replacement, Government fleet and/or 
shipyard subsidy, cargo-preference require- 
ments (calling for use of U.S. ships for Fed- 
eral cargoes), existing trade route restric- 
tions, the build-American requirement, and 
our national security needs relating to this 
disappearing fleet. 

We know from the experiences of World 
Wars I and I that a healthy merchant marine 
and a substantial shipbuilding capacity (we 
built 5,600 vessels during World War II at a 
cost of more than $15 billion) are essential to 
national well-being. 

President Johnson, already sensitive to our 
vital railroad needs, ought next to turn the 
spotlight on our ailing merchant fleet. 


Why Let Every Dick, Tom, and Harry 
in Our Country? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that we will probably have 
immigration legislation before the Con- 
gress this session, it strikes me that Mr. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ article, which ap- 
peared in the California Redwood City 
Tribune on January 30, is worthy of our 
serious consideration, 

Mr. Jones’ article follows: 

Hrrs IMMIGRATION PROPOSAL: WHY LET Every 
Dick. Tom, AND HARRY IN OUR Country? 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

President Lyndon Johnson has called for 
& massive liberalization of our tion 
laws and an end to the quota systems which 
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have favored persons born in Western Europe 
over persons born elsewhere. 

“The procedures we have followed,” said 
the President, “imply that men and women 
from some countries are, just because of 
where they come from, more desirable citi- 
zens than others. Relationships with a 
number of countries, and hence the success 
of our foreign policy, is needlessly impeded 
by this proposition.” 

Now, at the risk of losing my Boy Scout 
merit badge for cosmic tolerance, I might 
Suggest that if the majority of Americans 
had sprung, not from western Europe, but 
from central Africa or southern Asia, we 
would have a vastly different country. There 
are, in all parts of the world, fine human 
beings, but peoples differ widely in their 
social habits, their levels of ambition, their 
mechanical aptitudes, their moral traditions, 
and their capacities for maintaining stable, 
popular governments. < 

Why should the United States be the only 
advanced nation in the world to develop a 
guilt complex over selective immigration? 
Every other country that is attractive to im- 
migrants selects baldly and without apology. 

` Trinidad is in the British Commonwealth. 
Yet under a new British law, immigration 
from Trinidad is closely restricted. But 
President Johnson's proposed bill. would 
make Trinidad quota free. 

The President has decried our present 
stringent quotas for Asiatic ta. 
Australia has no quota at all. It simply ex- 
cludes anyone of non-European ancestry. 
And the Japanese Government discourages 
immigration from any country. A spokes- 
man for the Japanese Embassy in Washing- 
ton this month stated simply that the Japa- 
nese are of one race and proud of it. 

Although any person may apply for immi- 
gration to Israel, that Government frankly 
seeks only an ingathering of the Jews. Last 
year a Jew who had become a Catholic was 
denied citizenship by an Israeli court. 

Each year, for 175 years, the United States 
has received more immigrants than any other 
nation in the world. 

President Johnson, in his immigration 
message, says that the current American im- 
migration quota is 158,361 annually, and that 
there are already substantially more immi- 
grants than the quota indicate. 
There are no quotas for Latin America, nor 
for spouses and children of American citi- 
zens. In addition, Congress keeps passing 
special bills to admit immigrants. Accord- 
ing to the Population Reference Bureau the 
net immigration to the United States during 
the 10 years of the 1950's was 2.7 million. 

President Johnson claims that his proposed 
bill would make it easier for people of spe- 
cial skills to come and help the American 
economy. Yet it would immediately double 
the quotas for such countries as 
Malawi, Yemen, and Nepal, in which per- 
sons with special skills needed in America 
might be hard to find. 

Unlike the immigration restrictions of al- 
most every advanced country, the President's 
bill would admit persons suffering from 
feeblemindedness, insanity, and psycho- 
pathic personality, if their families 
to take care of them. The requirement that 

ts would have to have the promise 
of a job would be taken out. 

Now, if the President's bill were passed, who 
would come? You can get some indication by 
the current backlog of unsatisfied visa ap- 
Plications. In Greece there are 350 current 
applications for every place under the present 
annual quotas. 

In India there are 150 such applications; 
in Israel, 150; in Portugal, 125; in Jamaica, 
115, and in the United Arab Republic, 90. Is 
the President really going to try to satisfy 
these anxious-to-leave-home people in the 
interest of the success of our foreign policy? 

Why haven’t other advanced nations felt it 
in the interest of their own foreign policies 
to let down their immigration bars? 
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The plain fact is that nothing America 
could do without utterly destroying herself 
could measurably ease the population woes 
of a world in which 125,000 people are being 
added every day. 

The plain fact is that as long as America 
remains prosperous, there will be cries of rage 


from people who would like to get in and, 


can't. Even a well-heeled Korean coolie 
could live more comfortably on relief in a 
New York tenement. 

And the plain fact is that America is not 
hurting for population or jobseekers. Amer- 
ica now contains 193 million people. Our 
current birth rate is more than twice our 
death rate. By 1980, even without President 
Johnson's new, liberal immigration law, we 
will have 240 million people. 

Every other nation in the world writes its 
immigration laws to sult itself, Every other 
nation in the world says, It Is our country, 
and so what?” 

Well, it's our country, too, and when we 
start writing immigration laws to suit the 
hungry camel drivers of “Upper Malaria,” old 
man history will bust his buttons laughing. 


The Need for Public Facilities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


j OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House an 
excellent address by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Minnesota, the Honor- 
able JoHN A. BLATNIK, that was delivered 
before the 34th annual meeting of the 
National Housing Conference. 

Mr, BLATNIK expressed eloquently the 
need for more and improved public 
facilities. 

I am pleased to note that my con- 
stituency, the 39th District of New York, 
was well represented at the meeting. 
Representing Buffalo, N.Y., were Robert 
K. Sipprell, executive director of the 
Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority, 
and Mrs. Sipprell; Richard Lang Miller, 
executive director of the Greater Buffalo 
Development Foundation; and George 
F. Rand, Jr., vice president of the Ma- 
rine Trust Co. of Western New York and 
Mrs. Rand. ; 

Following are the remarks of Mr. 
BLATNIK: 

AnpRESS or Hon. JoHN A. BLATNIK 

The keynote of this administration was 
sounded by President Johnson in his state 
of the Union message when he said, “Our 
basic task is threefold: to keep our economy 
growing; to open for all Americans the op- 
portunity that is now enjoyed by most 
Americans; and to improve the quality of 
life for all.” These are the goals which your 
great oragnization has fought to achieve 
over the years. Those haye been years of 
substantial and I am confident that 
the legislation which will be enacted by the 
89th Congrees will mark a major milestone 
in our unending efforts to bulld a better 
life for all of our citizens. 

Those who hoped or feared that President 
Johnson's Great Society would be just an 
empty title have received their answer in a 
steady flow of Presidential messages and leg- 
islative recommendations sent to the Con- 
Gress, While no one has yet discovered the 
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secret of pleasing everyone, the sdminis- 
tration’s program as it is being unfolded in 
these messages shows a determination to 
accomplish as much as possible and a bold 
willingness to experiment in search of further 
answers. 

Iam particularly pleased with the Presi- 
dent's emphasis on quality of life.” All too 
often we rate our national accomplishments 
just on the basis of quantity. Perhaps this 
is necessarily so because the economics 
which underlie our policies is not well 


equipped to measure quality. But I think - 


the distinction is a very real one and one 
which should be made. I also believe that 
this emphasis has struck a responsive chord 
with the public and in the future our pro- 
grams will be evaluated even more critically. 
This new dimension in our public policies 
has already been reflected in the staid pages 
of Fortune magazine. This month's issue 
carries an article entitled “The Half-Finished 
Society,” which points out the disparity be- 
tween our accomplishments in satisfying 
private consumption in contrast to public 
investment. 

The article states, “Our immaculate homes 
are crowded with gleaming appliances and 
our refrigerators are piled high with con- 
venience foods. But beyond our doorsteps 
lies a shamefully neglected social and phys- 
ical environment.” 

This is strong language indeed and I think 
we can all agree that the author has taken 
a pardonable license with the facts—not all 
of our families enjoy gleaming new sp- 
pliances on the one hand, and our towns 
and cities are increasingly successful in pre- 
serving and rebuilding attractive neighbor- 
hoods, Still there ts much basic truth in 
the statement and it hits squarely at a prob- 
lem which, in my opinion, calls for direct 
Federal assistance, In spite of the vigorous 
efforts of State and local governments, we 
have fallen far behind the need for public 
facilities. Everyone recognizes, at least in 
principle, that adequate water and sewer 
facilities, streets and sidewalks, public build- 
ings, and so forth, are essential for sound 
community development, But too many peo- 
ple balk at the unpleasant burden of ac- 
tually paying for them. In their minds they 
seem to divorce the benefits of public invest- 
ment from the cost of paying for them and 
applaud the one and vote against the other. 
Admittedly taxes are still high, particularly 
at the local level, But we are paying a high 
and rising price for our neglect of public in- 
vestment in terms of inadequate or anti- 
quated or overcrowded facilities which carry 
their own cost, ranging from nuisances to 
outright threats to health and welfare. 

This shortage of essential community facil- 
ities has a very direct bearing on our housing 
problems, not only by its effect on the public 
environment but by its effect on the volume 
and cost of housing production. The Hous- 
ing Yearbook published by the National 
Housing Conference very perceptively in- 
cludes up-to-date estimates of the minimum 
sales prices at which new homes are being 
offered in a number of cities. This gives an 
indication of how successfully private build- 
ers are serving families of modest income, I 
believe their new figures will be disquieting. 

The Bureau of the Census has just released 
figures on sales prices of new homes and the 
median price in December was $20,600, a 
jump of $1,900 over the same month of the 
previous year. The Census Bureau release 
does not go into further detail but the econ- 
omists at the National Association of Home 
Builders attribute this largely to the rapid 
rise in the price of land. And going one 
step further, this inflation of land value re- 
fiects largely the shortage of community fa- 
cilities, particularly water and sewer lines, 
but including the whole range of necessary 
public investment that goes into a commu- 
nity. The shortage is not one of land itself 
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but the fact that before land can be deyel- 
oped there must be a substantial investment 
in local public works. In most places build- 
ers say that they cannot build low-cost hous- 
ing because they do not have the inexpensive 
land on which to put it. The administra- 
tion’s housing bill just submitted to the 
Congress includes some provisions which rec- 
ognize this problem, such as the proposal for 
$100 million in grants next year for water 
and sewer facilities in growth areas. In my 
opinion, the basic solution to taking the in- 
flation out of land values is a much higher 
level of Federal assistance for the whole 
range of essential facilities. 

The fact is that the Federal Government 
has largely preempted the most fruitful 
source of revenue through the income tax. 
Moreover, this is a tax which yields an in- 
crease in the nelghborhood of $5 billion a 
year without raising the rates as a result of 
normal economic growth, The overwhelm- 
ing share of these taxes comes from our 
towns and cities and their needs should be 
given high priority in the use of them. Lo- 
cal government is faced not only with limited 
sources of tax revenues but with rapidly 
growing responsibilities. In his testimony 
before the Joint Economic Committee, John 
Kenneth Galbraith stated, The great eco- 
nomic anachronism of our time is that eco- 
nomic growth gives the Federal Government 
the revenues while, along with population 
increases, it gives the States and especially 
the cities the problems.” Just as one ex- 
ample of what Professor Galbraith was 
speaking of is the fact that in the past 5 
years school enroliment has jumped by 5 
million, Other responsibilities of local gov- 
ernment have also increased sharply refiect- 
ing not only population growth but the ever- 
rising standards demanded by our citizens, 

We have already begun a piecemeal ap- 
proach to this problem with Federal grants 
for selected purposes. I believe it is fair 
to state that all of these programs of grant 
assistance for local public works have been 
successful, efficient, and strongly supported 
by mayors, unions, and other liberal public 
interest groups. The water pollution con- 
trol program has amply proven its value 
and will become ever more useful under 
pending legislation. Personally, I believe 
that both the overall dollar level of the pro- 
gram aş well as the 30-percent grant ratio 
should be raised. But, in any event, we have 
made real progress since that day almost 
exactly 5 years ago when our efforts to im- 
prove and expand the program met with a 
Presidential veto which we could not over- 
ride, Another program which made an im- 
portant contribution toward overcoming the 
backlog of needed comunity facilities was 
the accelerated public works program. More 
than 7,000 projects around the country were 
aided with those grants. But the fact re- 
mains that we need not only larger Federal 
investment for this purpose but also a con- 
tinulng program so that comunities can 
confidently plan their construction program 
in advance with assurance that a margin of 
Federal assistance will be available when 
they are prepared to get underway. 

A program of substantial Federal grants 
for a wide range of community facilities is 
also important to another essential aspect 
of President Johnson’s Great Society—the 
achievement of full employment and the 
maintenance of a high level of economic 
growth. Rapid economic improvement over 
the past 4 years has substantially reduced 
unemployment but there are still millions 
of men and women who canot find jobs or 
who can find only part-time work. While 
praising our achievements we must not lose 
sight of the bitter problems that confront 
these unemployed workers and their fami- 
lies. This is a waste which we canont toler- 
ate either on humanitarlan or economic 
grounds, 
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While we have sustained a remarkably 
long period of economic expansion extending 
to 4 years now, only a person with a very 
short memory can deceive himself that we 
have ruled out the possibility of recession. 
Much of our recent economic growth repre- 
sents taking up the slack of the preceding 
years when the economy fluctuated between 
Tecessions and inadequate recoveries. Al- 
ready many economists and business analysts 
are expressing concern over the trend of the 
economy later this year. In a growing na- 
tion it is not enough to maintain a level of 
production, even a high one. We must con- 
tinue to expand to provide jobs for our grow- 
ing labor force. This problem is compounded 
by the much-discussed postwar baby boom. 
Looking back 18 years we see a jump in the 
birth rate from 2.7 to 3.7 million. This means 
that over the next year or so the number of 
new jobseekers entering the labor force will 
increase sharply and be greater than we have 
experienced in decades. 

President Johnson has cited unemploy- 
ment of young, inexperienced workers as one 
of the greatest domestic problems facing us 
today. We cannot take it for granted that 
the economy will automatically produce the 
millions of jobs needed to provide for this 
influx of young workers and at the same time 
take care of those who will lose their present 
jobs through automation and shifts in de- 
mand and at the same time reduce unem- 
ployment to an acceptable minimum within 
a reasonable time. 

The time to make our economic plans to 
assure that Jobs will be available is now, and 
an important part of that planning should 
be a program to extend needed Federal as- 
sistance to overcome our multibillion dollar 
backlog of community facilities and meet the 
requirements for future growth. To accom- 
plish this I have introduced a bill, H.R. 2170, 
which would authorize. 50-percent grants for 
nearly the whole range of local public works 
in towns and cities of all sizes, with the fur- 
ther provision that in depressed areas these 
grants could go up to 75 percent. The bill 
would authorize a continuing program of $2 
billion s year for these grants. 


This bill would meet several pressing prob- 
lems. It would make a meaningful increase 
in the volume of construction of needed 
community facilities thereby reducing the 
backlog which we must face up to sooner or 
later. It would help to make our cities bet- 
ter places in which to live and work, It would 
ease the financial crisis facing local govern- 
ment and help them to meet the whole range 
of their responsibilities. By opening up new 
land it would reduce the inflationary pressure 
On lot prices directly, reducing housing costs 
and making land available at costs consistent 
with lower priced housing. It would channel 
some of our tremendous national wealth to 
the neglected field of public investment and 
help redress the present imbalance between 
the private and public sectors. And finally, 
it will make an important and continuing 
contribution to sound and adequate growth 
of output, employment, and incomes. 

This bill has already received the endorse- 
ment of the AFL-CIO and the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association which has al- 
Ways played a leading role in community 
development. The need for Federal grants 
for this purpose is recognized by both of the 
mayors’ organizations and has their support. 
And the principle of grants for community 
Tacilities has the support of the National As- 
Soclation of Home Builders who recognize the 
limitation on thelr markets imposed by the 
shortage of land ready for development and 
the present high level of land costs. 

This bill is nmong my highest legislative 
Priorities and I plan to hold hearings on it 
later this spring. I believe the need for such 
a program is urgent and I am hopeful that 
we will be able to enact it into law. 
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The Case for Extending the Prosecution 
of the Nazi Mass Murderers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are aware of the debate now going on 
in the West German Parliament over 
the extension of the statute of limita- 
tions on prosecution of Nazi war crimi- 
nals. The latest reports seem to indicate 
that at least some extension will be en- 
acted. In the following article of the 
New York Herald Tribune of February 
25, 1965, the distinguished president of 
the American Jewish Committee, Morris 
B. Abram, outlines—in a memorandum 
which was given to the German Minis- 
ter of Justice—how the German Govern- 
ment could extend the statute of limita- 
tions under German law to 1975. This 


memorandum presents a good solid case 


and I commend it to the attention of 
our colleagues: 
The article follows: 


JEWISH CASE FOR EXTENDING NAT 
PROSECUTIONS 

(Norr.—West Germany's statute of limita- 
tions, as now interpreted, will make it im- 
possible to start new prosecutions of Nazi 
war criminals after May 8. Last November, 
the West German Cabinet took the position 
that. it would be legally impossible to extend 
the deadline. Reaction across the world 
stunned the West Germans. Last week, the 
West German Cabinet voted unanimously to 
support legislation to extend the deadline. 
The Bundestag is to debate such a measure 
on March 10. Morris B. Abram, president of 
the American Jewish Committee, met with 
the Germen Minister of Justice and gave him 
a memorandum on how he believes prosecu- 
tions can continue without doing violence to 
the law. This is his memorandum.) 


I have had the benefit of reading a trans- 
lation of your article on the subject in the 
official Bulletin of the Federal Press Service 
of January 8, 1965. 

I respect your views: We have regained 
freedom to live in accordance with law and 
order and we are no longer exposed to ar- 
bitrariness, including changing laws retroac- 
tively as the Nazi legislation liked to do!“ 

As you, I believe deeply in the rule of law 
as the precondition of justice and civic peace. 
Therefore, I do not ask you to adopt special 
German legislation of an ex post facto nature 
to deal with the problem. 

You yourself have seemed to recognize the 
widely accepted view that German Basic 
Law against ex post facto legislation, article 
103, paragraph 2, applies only to substantive 
law. 

You grant that some others feel that the 
statute of limitations is only a procedural 
rule and that an extension of its term would 
on that account not violate your article 103, 
paragraph 2, as ex post facto legislation. 
However, I am willing to accept your view 
that the statute of limitations contains both 
substantive and procedural elements and 
that an enlargement of the period would be 
constitutionally prohibited. 

Finally, I have not overlooked, as you 
point out others have constantly, partic- 
ularly those abroad, the fact that prosecu- 
tions in any case will after May 8, 1965, pro- 
ceed in individual cases wherein some judicial 
action has been taken before that date. 
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On the other hand, I have noted with in- 
and concern your own recent state- 


number may escape. 

(Moreover, your further statement in Tunis 
that it is in the spirit of a statute of limita- 
tions that some criminals escape justice” 
could cause considerable anxiety is misinter- 
preted.) 

Again, despite the revulsion I share with 
the civilized world on the contemplation of 
Nazi crimes, I both respect and accept your 
adherence to the principle of the rule of law 
and I have predicated this memorandum on 
this premise. r 

You are prosecuting Nazi criminals under 
a German criminal law dating from 1871. 
Admittedly, this law covers these crimes, but 
these crimes are so gross as to extend far 
beyond the contemplation of the legislators 
of 1871. 

Other states operating under a rule of law, 
such as France and Belgium, have recognized 
the inappropriateness of ordinary criminal 
statutes for Nazi crimes, and have treated 
them distinctly with different statutes of 
limitation. 

Also, the Legal Committee of the Cousla- 
tive Assembly of the Council of Europe has 
recommended consideration of what basically 
has been the French and Belgian approach 
to this problem. Your nation is affillated 
with the council and no doubt you are aware 
of the statement attributed to the chair- 
man of the legal committee, Mr. Hermond 
Lanning of Denmark, on December 18, 1964: 

“He specified that this recommendation 
was particularly aimed at the Bonn govern- 
ment but by politeness it would be aimed at 
all European governments.” 

It could be argued that the rule of law, 
developed by an international consensus, 
therefore not only permit but requires that 
Nazi crimes against humanity be treated 
other than as a simple domestic law viola- 
tion. The view of the French National As- 
sembly expressed on December 17, 1964 that 
applying the doctrine of the Nuremberg 
Tribunals, such crimes are not of an exclu- 
sively national character and therefore with- 
out a statute of limitations, is entitled to 
serious respect. 

Certainly, if the Nazi “crimes against hu- 
manity” as defined by the United Nations 
resolution of February 13, 1946 and by the 
International Tribunal at Nuremberg, are 
so accepted as crimes under international 
law, they may be considered outside your 
1871 code. Your constitution, article 25, 
appears to give ample support to the su- 
premacy of such laws, providing that such 
take “precedence over the (domestic) laws 
and directly create rights and duties for the 
inhabitants of the federal territory.” 

From the above it would seem that pros- 
ecutions of Nazi crimes could proceed under 
law other than the Code of 1871, without 
the impediment of the statute of limitations 
provided in that code. Nothing exceptional 
would be required with respect to the 1871 
code, merely a recognition that it is not the 
exclusive source for trial and punishment of 
Nazi crimes against humanity. $ 

I somehow feel that the legislators in the 
relatively humane days of 1871 would not be 
surprised by such a determination. 

But now I turn to a point which requires 
no speculation, no legal imagination or in- 
ventiveness, but only a rigorous and ac- 
2 application of the German Code of 

L 

If you should continue to hold the view 
that Nazi crimes against humanity must be 
prosecuted exclusively under the code of 
1871, then I respectfully beseech you to 
reexamine the date you have chosen for the 
commencement of the 20-year period of the 
Statute of limitations. 

The 1871 Code directs that the time lim- 
Itations runs from the day of the com- 
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mission of the deed, unless prosecution was 
impossible. 

Admittedly, you have been 
prosecution for several years of persons 
charged with Nazi crimes committed more 
than 20 years previously. Your basis for 
such actions is that until May 8, 1945, such 
prosecutions were impossible. 

Thus you have extended the 20-year period 

of the statute by a discretionary determina- 
tion of the date on which prosecution be- 
came possible. 
You might within reason and on the basis 
of fact have chosen a variety of.such dates, 
but May 8 (V-E Day), is not a defensible 
selection, 

In short, you have recognized the principle 
that the statute did not commence running 
until the date prosecution became possible, 
but you have chosen the wrong date. 

On V-E Day there was no German Govern- 
ment to enforce ite 1871 Code. On V-E Day 
the German state had collapsed. It was 
weeks, and months, before the Allied powers 
were themselves able to restore a minimum of 
the ordinary processes of government beyond 
mere police power and sustenance rations. 

To contend that any sovereignty and com- 
petence existed on V-E Day to ferret out all 
Nazi criminals is simply absurd. In point 
of fact, the Allies, preoccupied with the 
gathering of evidence for the prosecution of 

et al. at Nuremberg, had great 
difficulty in the months that followed in ob- 
taining the evidence in those limited cases. 

Nor did the Allies ever pretend to do the 
complete task of bringing to justice all those 
Nazis whose acts were clearly subject to the 
1871 code as well as other laws. 

From my own limited experience on the 
staff of the International Military Tribunal, 
I know where attention was rightly focused 
and realize the limits of the resources of the 
occupying powers to bring all criminals to 
Justice. 

I recognize that up to now you have chosen 
to interpret the 1871 statute to mean that 
the 20-year period runs from the date any 
sovereignty, including the occupying powers, 
had the competence to te. However, 
I submit that this is not the intention of the 
statute. 

If you chose to employ a German domestic 
statute as the exclusive source of prosecu- 
tion, consistency requires you read that 
statute as referring to the German Govern- 
ment’s possiblity of commencing prosecu- 
tion. Surely in 1871 the German legislature 
did not have in mind the circumstance of 
prosecution of Germans by English, or Amer- 
icans, and (1 year after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War) certainly not by the French. Thus 
the possibility of prosecution contemplated 
by the statute means possibility of prosecu- 
tion by German authority, 

On May 8, 1945, German authority did not 
exist. Nor did German authority and com- 
petence to commence prosecutions come into 
being for years. 

There was no Ministry of Justice until 
1949. ‘There was no limited sovereignty un- 
til 1951. Not until that year did you have 
a Foreign Minister communicating with oth- 
er powers in whose hands rested many rec- 
ords and witnesses necessary for prosecu- 
tion. Final German sovereignty was not 
regained until the Bonn Conventions came 
into effect on May 5, 1955. 

During this entire period, the records 
which a normai state accumulates and col- 
lates were understandably in a state of dis- 
array. ‘These records are the requisite of ef- 
fective prosecutions, Even now many of 
these essential records are in the hands of 
other nations. a principal one of which (the 
U.S.S.R.) has been most uncooperative with 
your efforts to bring these criminals to jus- 


It was not until 1088 that the Ministers 
of Justice of the various Laender agreed to 
create a central office for the coordination of 
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information and investigation of Nazi crimes 
at Ludwigsburg. As late as December, 1964, 
it was announced that the Ludwigsburg staff 
would have to be increased to aid this work. 
Thus it is clear that until fairly recent 
times, prosecution has not been completely 
possible, 

In this connection we must remember that 
the 1871 statute means not that prosecutions 
in general became possible, but that a prose- 
cution of an individual is possible. I hap- 
pen to believe that if this had been so in 
any particular case, you would have prose- 
cuted. It follows, therefore, that the fail- 
ure to prosecute a Nazi criminal means that 
due to the disorganization of the state for 
a long period it was impossible to have com- 
menced such. 

I therefore conciude that applying your 
own domestic law, the statute of limitations 
should run for 20 years from the date prose- 
cution became in fact possible. 

The facts which I have asserted here have 
been recognized by no less an authority 
than the German Ambassador to the United 
States. In “News From the German Em- 
bassy,” volume IX, No. 1, dated January 5, 
1965, Ambassador Heinrich Knappstein 
stated: 

“As I know from my own activity in the 
denazification process, German courts during 
the early postwar years were not able—or 
only to a very limited degree—to try Nazi 
criminals, because the Allies reserved these 
cases almost entirely for themselves. Only 
with the establishment of the Federal Re- 
public and the conclusion of the Bonn Con- 
ventions of 1954 was German judicature able 
to take on fully the prosecution of Nazi 
criminals. This was particularly dificult in 
the beginning as the most important docu- 
ments were still in Allied hands, and because 
it was especially difficult, during those first 
turbulent years, to reach surviving witnesses 
who were essential for such trials.” 

in the same publication, volume VIII, 
No, 8, dated May 28, 1964, the Embassy pub- 
lished an interview with a “senior prosecut- 
ing attorney,” stating the following: 

“Question. How Is it that the Auschwitz 
and similar legal proceedings were started so 
late? 

“Answer. There are many reasons for this. 
It has only been since 1956 that the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany has enjoyed full 
sovereignty in this as well as other areas. 
Beyond this the Allies conducted the Nur- 
emberg trials from 1945 to 1948, and in con- 
cluding them in 1948 did not call the atten- 
tion of German judicial authorities to the 
documents that remained and that despite 
Allied efforts all perpetrators of crimes had 
not been brought to justice. ‘The docu- 
ments necessary to prosecute such criminal 
actions were scattered throughout the ar- 
chives around the world. It took time to 
find out where they were and to get pos- 
session of these documents. There is a sub- 
stantial body of documents in the East bloc 
states which remain inaccessible to us even 
today.” 

You have been candid enough to agree 
with me that some date after May 8, 1945, 
could reasonably be selected as a beginning 
point without violating your constitution or 
the rule of law as you sce it. I very much 
hope you will now search for, select, adopt 
and announce a date consistent with the 
facts and fair to society, both German and 
international, which suffered so much from 
the Nazi horrors. 

I belleve the date 1955—the date when 
complete German soverelgnty was regained— 
would be an appropriate date. This would 
extend prosecutions until 1975, 

I recognize that your Ministry has been 
requested “to report to the Bundestag not 
later than March 1, 1965, whether in all per- 
tinent murder cases Investigations haye been 
conducted and whether action has been 
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taken to insure interruption of the statute 
of limitations.” 

I gathered from my conversations in Bonn 
that should your reply to the above question 
be in the negative, there would be a strong 
disposition in many German quarters, and 
perhaps in your government to extend by 
direct legislation the statute of limitations 
if (to use the words of the Bundestag reso- 
lution of December 9, 1964) “the criminal 
prosecution of such murders cannot be in- 
sured in any other way.” 

While many have argued that “ultimate 
justice“ demands that such crimes should 
be punished even if special and exceptional 
domestic legislation is required, you have 
personally been understood to reject this 
view on the ground that the desired end 
does not justify such means. 

However, may I submit, that the decision 
to ask for such legislation cannot, on your 
stated principles, rest on any estimate as to 
the number of criminals who will escape trial 
and justice H the time for prosecution ex- 
pires on May 8, 1965. Therefore, I believe 
it is preferable not to wait until such a sur- 
vey and estimate is made before announcing 
clearly and firmly that the time does not 
expire on May 8, 1965. An announcement to 
that effect predicated on the terms of the 
Code of 1871, with a realistic finding of the 
date on which prosecution became possible, 
would do justice to society and honor to 
the rule of law. 


Attorney General Testifies on Voting 
Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Recorp the statement by Attorney 
General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach be- 
fore Subcommittee No. 5 of the House 
Judiciary Committee on the proposed 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, on Thursday, 
March 18, 1965, 

The statement follows: 


In our system of government, there is no 
right more central and no right more pre- 
cious than the right to vote. 

From our early history, the free and secret 
ballot has been the foundation of America. 
This Congress stands as imposing evidence of 
that truth. And, if we have needed remind- 
Presidents in every generation have re- 
peated that truth. 

In a message to the 36th Congress, in 1860, 
President Buchanan observed that: “The 
ballot box is the surest arbiter of disputes 
among freemen,” 

In a message to the 5ist Congress, in 1890, 
President Benjamin Harrison said: “If any 
intelligent and loyal company of American 
citizens were required to catalog the essen- 
tial human conditions of national life, I do 
not doubt that with absolute unanimity they 
poe begin with ‘free and honest elec- 

ons...” 

In a message to the 66th Congress, in 1919, 
President Wilson said: “The instrument of 
all reform in America is the ballot,” 

In a message to the 88th Congress, just 
2 yeara ago, President Kennedy said: “The 
right to vote in a free American election is 
the most and precious right in the 
world—and it must not be denied on the 
grounds of race or color. It is a potent key 
to achieving other rights of citizenship,” 


FI, 
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And yet, just 3 days ago, it remained neces- 
sary for President Johnson, in an eloquent 
message to this Congress, to say: 

“Many of the issues of civil rights are com- 
plex and difficult. But about this there can 
be no argument. Every American citizen 
must haye an equal right to vote. There is 
no reason which can excuse the denial of that 
right. There is no duty which weighs more 
heavily on us than the duty to insure that 
right.” 

The President called on the Congress and 
on the American people to meet that duty 
with the fullest power of heart, mind, and 
law. I appear before you today to support 
that commitment and to tell you in detail 
why this administration belleves the pro- 
posed Voting Rights Act of 1965 to be sound, 
effective, and essential. 

I. DENIALS OF THE PAST 


The promise of a new life for Negro 
Americans was first expressed in the 13th, 
14th, and 15th amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, The promise of freedom for the slaves 
was kept; the promises of equal protection 
and the right to vote without racial dis- 
crimination are yet, a century later, still 
empty. 

Soon after the adoption of the Civil War 
amendments, Congress did indeed enact a 
number of implementing laws. Promptly 
after the ratification of the 15th amendment, 
the Enforcement Act of May 31, 1870, was 
passed, declaring the right of all citizens to 
vote without racial discrimination, Under 
the 1870 law, officials were required to give 
all citizens the same, equal opportunity to 
perform any act prerequisite to voting. 
Violation and interference were made 
criminal offenses. 

In 1871, another law was passed to protect 
Negro voting rights. It made it a crime to 
preyent anyone from voting by threats or 
intimidation, and established a system of 
Federal, supervisors of elections, 

But these protections were neither ade- 
quately enforced, nor of long duration. 
Attempts to strengthen the legisiation, oc- 
casioned by rising Negro disenfranchisement 
in the South, were unsuccessful. Congres- 
sional debates reflect the fear of disturbing 
the status quo of white supremacy. In 1894, 
most of the legislation dealing with the right 
to vote was repealed. 

Meanwhile, some States had been busy en- 
acting legislation to disenfranchise the Negro. 
They adopted a variety of devices, with no 
effort to disguise their real purpose—dis- 
enfranchisement of the Negro. 

Whites unable to meet the new require- 
ments were protected by the so-called “grand- 
father clause“ — Which could not possibly 
have applied to a Negro newly freed from 
slavery. The Supreme Court struck down 
the grandfather clause in 1915, but discriml- 
nation and disenfranchisement continued. 
The Negro’s theoretical right to vote was 
Successfully thwarted by intimidation and 
fear of reprisal. The white primary long 
served to disenfranchise Negroes, until de- 
clared unconstitutional in 1944. During this 
long period America almost forgot—and 
Certainly ignored—its commitment to voting 
equality, 

Beginning with President Truman's 1948 
recommendation to Congress, based on the 
report of his Committee on Civil Rights, bills 
to protect the right to vote were introduced 
In successive Congresses. __ 

Still, action did not come until the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. That act authorizes 
the Attorney General to bring suits to cor- 
rect discrimination in State and Federal 
elections, as well as intimidation of potential 
voters, 

The Civil Rights Act of 1960 sought to 
make such lawsuits easier. It amended the 
1957 act to permit the Attorney General to 
luspect registration records and to permit 
Negroes rejected by State registration offi- 
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cials to apply to a Federal court or a voting 
referee. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 sought to 
make yoting rights suits faster. It amended 
the 1960 act to expedite cases, to facilitate 
proof of discrimination, and to require non- 
discriminatory standards, 

What has been the effect of these statutes? 
It is easy to measure. In Alabama, the num- 
ber of Negroes registered to vote has in- 
creased by 5.2 percent between 1958 and 
1964—to a total of 19.4 percent of those elt- 
gible. This compares with 69.2 percent of 
the eligible whites. 

In Mississippi, the number of Negroes reg- 
istered to vote has increased at an even 
slower rate. In 1954, about 44 percent of 
the eligible Negroes were registered; today, 
we estimate the figure at about 6.4 percent, 
Meanwhile, in areas for which we have 
statistics, the comparable figure for whites 
is that 80.5 percent of those eligible are 
registered. 

And in Louisiana, Negro registration has 
not increased at all, or if at all, im- 
perceptibly. In 1956, 31.7 percent of the 
eligible Negroes were As of Janu- 
ary 1, 1965, the figure was 31.8 percent. The 
white percentage, meanwhile, is 80.2 per- 
cent. 

The lesson is piain. The three present 
statutes have had only minimal effect. They 
have been too slow, 

Thus, we haye come to Congress 3 
times in the past 8 years to ask for legisla- 
tion to fulfill the promise our country made 
in the 15th amendment 95 years ago, the 
promise of the ballot. 

Three times since 1956, the Congress has 
responded. Three times, it has adopted the 
alternative of litigation, of seeking solutions 
in our judicial system. But three times 
since 1956, we have seen that alternative 
tarnished by evasion, obstruction, delay, and 
disrespect. 

The alternative, in short, has already been 
tried and found wanting “The time of jus- 
tice,” the President said on Monday “has 
now come.” 

IT. DENIALS OF THE PRESENT 


The discouraging figures I have cited do 
not represent lack of will by any adminis- 
tration in administering the voting rights 
laws. These laws haye been administered by 
four Attorneys General serving under three 
Presidents and representing both parties. 

Nor do these figures represent any lack 
of energy, ability, or dedication by the 
lawyers of the Civil Rights Division of the 
Department of Justice. I believe I have 
never, whether in government, in private 
practice, or in the academic world, seen any 
attorneys work so hard, so well and, often, 
under such difficult circumstances. 

What these Negro voting figures do repre- 
sent is the inadequacy of the judicial process 
to deal effectively and expeditiously with a 
problem so deep seated and so complex. 

My predecessors have, for a decade, given 
this committee example after example of how 
this registration process has been perverted 
to test not literacy, not ability, not under- 
standing—but race. Like them, I could, 
today, give you numerous examples of such 
perversions. 7 

I could cite numerous examples of 
almost incredible amount of time our attor- 
neys must devote to each of the 71 voting 
rights cases filed under the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1957, 1960, and 1964. It has become 
routine to spend as much a 6,000 man-hours 
alone only in analyzing the voting records 
in a single county—to say nothing of prep- 
aration for trial and the almost inevitable 
appeal. 

I could cite numerous examples of how 
delay and evasion have made it necessary 
for us to gauge judicial relief not in terms 
of months, but in terms of years. For the 
fact is that those who are determined to 
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resist are able—even after apparent defeat 
in the courts—to devise whole new methods 
of discrimination. And often that means 
beginning the whole weary process all over 
again. 


In short, I could cite example after ex- 
ample, but let me, at random, pick just one: 
Selma, Ala. 

III. THE RIGHT TO VOTE IN DALLAS COUNTY, 
ALA 


The story of Negro voting rights in Dallas 
County, Ala., of which Selma is the seat, 
could—until February 4—be told in three 
words: intimidation, discouragement, and 
delay. 

There has been blatant discrimination 
against Negroes seeking to vote in Dallas 
County at least since 1952. How blatant is 
evident from simple statistics. f 

In 1961, Dallas County had a voting age 
population of 29,515, of whom, 14,400 were 
white persons and 15,115 were Negroes. The 
number of whites registered to vote totaled 
9,195—64 percent of the voting age total. 
The number of Negroes totaled 156—1.08 per- 
cent of the total. 

Between 1954 and 1961, the number of 
Negroes registered had mushroomed; exactly 
18 were registered in those 7 years. 

If effective and prompt remedies were nec- 
essary in any county, they were necessary in 
Dalias County. And as a result, the first 
voting case filed in the Kennedy-Johnson 
administration was brought against Dallas 
County on April 13, 1961. 

The case finally came to trial 18 months 
later. In an additional six months came the 
district court decision. The court decided 
that prior registrars had, in fact, discrimi- 
nated against Negro applicants. But, the 
court concluded, the current board of regis- 
trars was not then discriminating and, 
therefore, refused to issue an injunction 
against discrimination by the registrars. We 
appealed. 

On September 30, 1963, 2% years after the 
suit was originally filed, the Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circult reversed the district 
court and ordered it to enter an injunction 
against discrimination, 

Nevertheless, the Department also had 
urged the court of appeals to direct the regis- 
trars to Judge Negro applicants by the same 
standards that had been applied to white 
applicants during the long period of dis- 
crimination—until the effects of past dis- 
crimination had been dissipated. The court 
of appeals recognized that this type of relief 
might be needed in some cases, but did not 
order it in this case. 

Our experience has shown that such relief 
is essential to any meaningful improvement 
in Negro voter registration in areas where 
there have been previous patterns of dis- 
crimination. Thus, after 2% years, the first 
round of litigation against discrimination in 
Selma ended, substantially in failure. 7 

Two months later, Department personnel 
inspected and photographed voter registra- 
tion records at the Dallas County courthouse. 
These records showed that the registrars were 
engaged in obvious discrimination. With 
a topheavy majority of whites already regis- 
tered, the registrars had raised standards for 
applicants of both races. The percentage of 
rejections for both white and Negro appli- 
cants for registration had more than doubled 
since the original trial in May 1962. 

The impact, of course, was greatest on 
the Negroes, of whom hardly any were regis- 
tered. Eighty-nine percent of the Negro ap- 
plicants had been rejected between May 1962 
and November 1963. f 

Of the 445 Negro applications rejected,"175 
had been filed by Negroes with at least 12 
years of education, including 21 with 16 years 
and 1 with a master's degree. 

In addition to directly discriminatory prac- 
tices, the also were using one of 
their most effective indirect methods—delay. 
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For example, on 11 of the 14 registration days 
in October 1963, 60 or more persons waited 
in line to register, but the average number 
of persons allowed to fill out forms was 36. 
In previous years—when the applicants were 
predominantly white—up to 148 applications 
had been processed in a single day. 

For Negroes to register in Dallas County 
was thus extremely difficult. In February 
1964, it became virtually impossible. Then, 
all Alabama County Boards of Registrars, in- 
cluding the Dallas County Board in Seima, 
began using a new application form. This 
form included a complicated literacy and 
knowledge-of-government test. 

Since registration is permanent in Alā- 
bama, the great majority of white voters in 
Selma and Dallas County, already registered 
under previous, easier standards, did not 
have to pass the test. But the great majority 
of voting-age Negroes, red, now 
faced still another, still higher obstacle to 
voting. 

Under the new test, the applicant had to 
demonstrate his ability to spell and under- 
stand by writing individual words from the 
dictation of the registrar. Applicants in 
Selma were required to spell such difficult 
and technical words as “emolument, “capi- 
tation,” “impeachment,” “apportionment,” 
and “despotism.” The Dallas County regis- 
trars also added a refinement not required 
by the terms of the State-prescribed form. 
A ts were required to give a satisfac- 
tory interpretation of one of the excerpts of 
the Constitution printed on the form. 

As the result, we decided to go back to 
court. In March 1964, we filed a motion in 
Federal court initiating a second full-scale 
Jaw suit against discriminatory practices in 
the registration process in Dallas County. 

It should be noted that in September 1964, 
pending trial of this second law suit, Alabama 
registrars, including those in Dallas County, 
began using a second, still more difficult test. 

In October 1964, our reopened Dallas 
County case came on for trial. We proved 
that between May 1962, the date of the first 
trial, and August 1964, 795 Negroes had ap- 
plied for registration but that only 93 were 

accepted. During the same period, 1,232 
white persons applied for registration, of 
whom 945 were Thus, less than 
12 percent of the Negro applicants but more 
than 75 percent of the white applicants were 


accepted. 

Finally, on February 4, 1965—nearly 4 years 
after we first brought sult—the district court 
entered its Judgment. This time, the court 
substantially accepted our contentions and 
the relief requested by the Department was 
granted. Specifically, the court enjoined use 
of the complicated literacy and knowledge- 
of-government tests and entered orders de- 
signed to deal with the serious problem of 
delay. 

Whether this most recent decree will be 
effective only time will tell. We hope and 
expect it will be. But the Negroes of Dallas 
County have good reason to be skeptical. 
After 4 years of litigation, only 383 Negroes 
are registered to vote in Dallas County today. 
The recent events in Selma are indeed dem- 
onstrations—demonstrations of the fact 
that, understandably, the Negroes of Dallas 
County are tired of waiting. 

The story of Selma illustrates a good deal 
more than voting discrimination and litigat- 
ing delay. It also illustrates another ob- 
stacle, sometimes more subtle, certainly more 
damaging. I am talking about fear. 

The ent thus has filed four sepa- 
rate suits against intimidation of Negro reg- 
istration applicants by Sheriff James Clark 
andi other local officials. 

The first of these filed alleged that the 
defendants had intimidated Negroes from 
attempting to register by physical violence, 
baseless arrests, and prosecutions of Negro 
registration workers. 
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We introduced proof that Sheriff Clark 
had deputies present at every civil rights 
mass meeting in Dallas County. They took 
notes and license tag numbers. They ha- 
rassed, arrested, and assaulted young voter 
registration workers. The district court 
found, however, that the Government had 
“failed in its proof” and denied injunctive 
relief. This decision is presently pending on 
appeal. 

We filed a second intimidation suit in No- 
vember 1963. This suit alleged that the 
local grand jury sought to interfere with the 
operation of the Civil Rights Division of the 
Department of Justice—and thus intiml- 
dated potential Negro voters who looked to 
the Department for assistance and action. 

The Department of Justice introduced sub- 
stantial proof in support of these allegations 
at the hearing, but the district. court re- 
jected this evidence and found that the 
grand jury had acted in good faith. This 
decision is also pending on appeal. 

Our third Dallas County intimidation suit, 
also filed in November 1963, illustrates still 
a different level of harassment and fear. The 
defendants in this case, now awaiting trial, 
are the Dallas County Citizens’ Council and 
its officers. 

The suit alleges that they have adopted 
and sought to execute a program to frustrate 
court voting orders and to intimidate Ne- 
groes so they will not attend voter registra- 
tion rallies. : 

We filed a startlingly overt example of this 
bigoted program together with our com- 
plaint. It was a full-page advertisement in 
the Selma Times-Journal on June 9, 1963, 
sponsored by the citizens’ council. It was 
headed: “Ask Yourself This Important Ques- 
tion: What Have I Personally Done To Main- 
tain Segregation?” And the text said, in 
part “Is it worth $4 to you to prevent sit-ins, 
mob marches, and wholesale Negro voter 
Treigstration efforts in Selma?“ 

The fourth intimidation suit again was 
against Sheriff Clark and other local officials. 
It arose from events relating to voter regis- 
tration and desegregation of places of pub- 
lic accommodation in Selma last summer. 
The case was tried before a three-judge dis- 
trict court in December 1964, and has not 
yet been decided. 

At the trial, the Department introduced 


forced injunctions preventing Negroes from 
organizing and discussing their grievances. 
Proof was also introduced to show that the 
defendants used unreasonable force against 
Negroes who exercised their rights and had 
failed to provide Negroes with ordinary 
police protection. 

Let me be quick to point out that such 
intimidation is hardly limited to Dallas 
County; on this aspect as in others, Selma 
is merely a symbol. In Rankin County, 
Miss., three young Negro registration appli- 
cants were beaten in the registrar's office 
by the sheriff and his deputy. In our conse- 
quent suit, we were unable to secure relief 
even on appeal. The court ruled that the 
assault was not the result of bigotry, but 
of the deputy sheriff's vexation over crowded 
conditions in the registration office, 

In Wilcox County, Ala., a Negro insurance 
agent became the first of his race to apply 
for registration in several years. Within 
weeks, 28 different landowners ordered him 
to stay off their property when he came to 
collect insurance premiums, To keep his 
job, the man had to accept a transfer and 
live away from his family, in a different 
county. 

Again, we had to appeal. Today, 2 years 
later, the appeal is still pending. 

There has been case after case of similar 
intimidation—beatings, arrests, lost jobs, 
lost credit, and other forms of pressure 
against Negroes who attempt to take the 
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revolutionary step of registering to vote. 
And, despite our most vigorous efforts in the 
courts, there has been case after Case of 
slow or ineffective relief. 

We can draw only one conclusion from 
such instances, We can draw only one con- 
clusion from the story of Selma. The 15th 
amendment expressly commanded that the 
right to vote should not be denied or 
abridged because of race. It was ratified 
95 years ago. Yet, we are still forced to 
vindicate that right anew, in sult after suit, 
in county after county. 

What is necessary—what is essential—is 
& new approach, an approach which 
beyond the tortuous, often ineffective pace 
of litigation. What is required is a syste- 
matic, automatic method to deal with dis- 
criminatory tests, with discriminatory testers, 
and with discriminatory threats. 

The bill President Johnson has now sent 
to Congress, the bill about which he spoke 
so eloquently to you Monday, presents us 
with such a method. It would not only, 
like past statutes, demonstrate our good in- 
tentions. It would allows us to translate 
those intentions into ballots. 

IV. THE PROPOSED VOTING RIGHTS ACT OF 1965 


This bill applies to every kind of election, 
Federal, State, and local, including primaries. 
It is designed to deal with the two principal 
means of frustrating the 15th amendment: 
the use of onerous, vague, unfair tests and 
devices enacted for the purpose of disen- 
franchising Negroes, and the discriminatory 
administration of these and other kinds of 
registration requirements. 

The bill accomplishes its objectives, first, 
by outlawing the use of these tests under 
certain circumstances, and second, by pro- 
viding for registration by Federal officials 
where necessary to insure the fair adminis- 
tration of the registration system. 

The tests and devices with which the bill 
deals include the usual literacy, understand- 
ing and interpretation tests that are easily 
susceptible to manipulation, as well as a 
variety of other repressive schemes. Expe- 
rience demonstrates that the coincidence of 
such schemes and low electoral registration 
or participation is usually the result of racial 
discrimination in the administration of the 
election process. Hence, section 3(a) of the 
bil provides for a determination by the At- 
torney General whether any State, or a 
county separately considered, has on Novem- 
ber 1, 1964, maintained a test or device as a 
qualification to vote. 

In addition, the Director of the Census 
determines whether, in the States or coun- 
ties where the Attorney General ascertains 
that tests or devices have been used, less than 
50 percent of the residents of voting age were 
registered on November 1, 1964, or less than 
50 percent of such persons voted in the presi- 
dential election of November 1964. 

The bill provides that whenever positive 
determinations haye been made by the At- 
torney General and the Director of the Census 
as to a State, or separately as to any county. 
not located in such a State, no person shall 
be denied the right to vote in any election in 
such jurisdiction because of his failure to 
comply with a test or device. I shall present 
at the end of my discussion of the bill the 
information we have as to the areas to be 
affected by these determinations. 

The prohibition against tests may be ended 
In an affected area after it has been free of 
racial discrimination in the election process 
for 10 years, as found, upon its petition, by a 
three-judge court in the District of Colum- 
bia, This finding will also terminate the ex- 
aminer procedure provided for in the bill. 

However, the Court may not make such 
a finding as to any State or separate county 
for 10 years after the entry of a final judg- 
ment, whether entered before or after pass- 
age of the bill, de that denials of 
the right to vote by reason of race or color 
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have occurred anywhere within such juris- 
diction. 

Because it is now beyond the question that 
recalcitrance and intransigence on the part 
of State and local officials can defeat the 
operation of most unequivocal civil rights 
legislation, the bill, in section 4, provides 
that the Attormey General may cause the 
appointment of examiners by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to carry out registration 
functions in any county where tests have 
been suspended by determinations of the 
Attorney General and the Director of the 
Census. 

This result follows when the Attorney 
General certifies. either that he has received 
meritorious complaints in writing from 20 
or more residents of the county alleging 
denial of the right to vote by reason of race 
or color, or that, in his judgment, the ap- 
pointment of registrars is necessary to en- 
force the guarantees of the 15th amend- 
ment. 

After the certification by the Attorney 
General, the Commission is required to ap- 
point as many examiners as necessary to ex- 
amine applicants in such county concerning 
their qualifications to vote. Any person 
found qualified to vote is to be placed on 
a list of eligible voters for transmittal to the 
appropriate local election officials. 

Any person whose name appears on the 
list must be allowed to vote in any subse- 
quent election until such officials are noti- 
fied that he has been removed from the list 
as the result of a successful challenge, a 
failure to vote for 3 consecutive years, or 
some other legal ground for loss of eligibility 
to vote. 

The bill provides a procedure for the chal- 
lenge of persons listed by the examiners, 
including a hearing by an independent hear- 
ing officer and judicial review. A challenged 
person would be allowed to vote pending 
final action on the challenge. 

‘The times, places, and procedures for ap- 
plication and listing, and for removal from 
the eligibility list, are to be prescribed by 
the Civil Service Commission. The Com- 
mission, after consultation with the Attor- 
ney General, will instruct examiners as to 
the qualifications applicants must possess. 
The principal qualifications will be age, citi- 
venship, and residence, and obviously will 
hot include those suspended by the opera- 
tion of section 3. : 

If the State imposes & poll tax as @ qualifi- 
cation for voting, the Federal examiner is to 
accept payment and remit it to the appro- 
priate State official. State requirements for 
Payment of cumulative poll taxes for previ- 
ous years would not be recognized. 

Civil injunctive remedies and criminal 
penalties are specified for violation of various 
Provisions of the bill. Among these pro- 
vistons Is one requiring that no person, 
whether a State official or otherwise, shall 
fail or refuse to permit a person whose name 
appears on the examiner's Ust to vote, or 
Tefuse to count his ballot, or intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce a person for voting or 
attempting to vote under the act. 

An individual who violates this or other 
Prohibitions of the bill may be fined up to 
$5,000 or imprisoned up to 5 years, or both. 

It should be noted also that a person 
harmed by such acts of intimidation by 
State officials may also sue for damages un- 
der 42 U.S.C. 1983, a statute which was en- 
acted in 1871. That statute provides for 
Private civil suits against State officers who 
Subject persons to the deprivations of any 
rights, privileges, and immunities secured by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. Private individuals who act in con- 
cert with State officers could also be sued for 

ges under that statute, Baldwin v. Mor- 
gan, 251 F. 2d 780 (C.A. 5, 1958). 

The litigated cases amply demonstrate the 

inadequacies of present statutes prohibiting 
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voter intimidation. Under present law, 
voter intimidation is only punishable as a 
misdemeanor, unless a conspiracy is involved. 
But perhaps the most serious inadequacy re- 
sults from the practice of some district courts 
to require the Government to carry a very 
onerous burden of proof of purpose.“ Since 
many types of intimidation, particularly 
economic Intimidation, involve subtle forms 
of pressure, this treatment of the purpose re- 
quirement has rendered the statute largely 
ineffective. 

In our view, section 7 of the bill, which 
prohibits intimidation of persons voting or 
attempting to vote under the bill represents 
a substantial improvement over 42 U.S.C. 
1971(b). Violation of this section would be 
a felony and could result in the imposition 
of severe penalties which should prove a sub- 
stantial deterrent to intimidation, 

And under the language of section 7, no 
subjective “purpose” need be shown, in either 
civil or criminal proceedings, in order to 
prove intimidation under the proposed bill. 
Rather, defendants would be deemed to in- 
tend the natural consequences of their acts. 
This represents a deliberate and, in my judg- 
ment, constructive departure from the lan- 
guage and construction of 42 U.S.C. 1971(b). 

The bill provides that a person on an 
eligibility list may allege to an examiner 
within 24 hours after closing of the polls in 
an election that he was not permitted to vote, 
or that his vote was not counted. The ex- 
aminer, if he believes the allegation well 
founded, would notify the U.S. attorney, who 
may apply to the district court for an order 
enjoining certification of the results of the 
election. 

The Court would be required to issue such 
an order pending a hearing. If it finds the 
charge to be true, the Court would provide 
for the casting or counting of ballots and re- 
quire their inclusion in the total vote be- 
fore any candidate may be deemed elected. 

The examiner procedure would be termi- 
nated in any county whenever the Attorney 
General notifies the Civil Service Commission 
that all persons listed have been placed on 
the county’s registration rolls and that there 
is no longer reasonable cause to believe that 
persons will be denied the right to vote in 
such county on account of race or color. 

The bill also contains a provision dealing 
with the problem of attempts by States with- 
in its scope to change present voting quali- 
fications. No State or county for which de- 
terminations have been made under sec- 
tion 3(a) will be able to enforce any law im- 
posing qualifications or- procedures for vot- 
ing different from those in force on Novem- 
ber 1, 1964, until it obtains a decl 
judgment in the District Court for the Dis- 


trict of Columbla that such qualifications. 


or procedures will not have the effect of 
denying or abridging rights guaranteed by 
the 15th amendment. 

I turn now to the information we have 
regarding the impact of section 3(a). Tests 
and devices would—according to our best 
present information—be prohibited in Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Alaska, 34 counties 
in North Carolina, and one county in Arl- 
zona. Elsewhere, the tests and devices would 
remain valid, and similarly, the registration 
system would remain exclusively in the con- 
trol of State officials, 

The premise of section 3(a), as I have said, 
is that the coincidence of low electoral par- 
ticipation and the use of tests and devices 
results from racial discrimination in the ad- 
ministration of the tests and devices. That 
this premise is generally valid is demon- 
strated by the fact that of the six States in 
which tests and devices would be banned 
statewide by section 8(a), voting discrimi- 
nation has unquestionably been widespread 
in all but South Carolina and Virginia, and 
other forms of racial discrimination, sugges- 
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tive of voting discrimination, are general in 
both of those States. 

The latter suggestion applies as well to 
North Carolina, where 34 counties are 
reached by section 3(a) and where, indeed, 
in at least one instance a Federal court has 
acted to correct registration practices which 
impeded Negro registration. 

In view of the premise for section 3(a), 
Congress may give sufficient territorial scope 
to the section to provide a workable and ob- 
jective system for the enforcement of the 
15th amendment where it is being violated. 
Those furisdictions placed within its scope 
which have not engaged in such violations— 
the States and counties affected by the 
formula in which it may be doubted that 
racial discrimination has been practiced— 
need only demonstrate in court that they 
are guiltless in order to lift the ban of section 
3(a) from their registration systems. 

That ts, section 3(a) in reality reaches on 
a long-term basis only those areas where 
racial discrimination in voting in fact exists, 

V. THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE BILL 


I have shown why this legislation is neces- 
sary and have explained how it would work. 
It remains to determine whether it is con- 
stitutional. The answer Is clear: the pro- 
posal is constitutional. 

Far from impinging on constitutional 
rights—in purpose and effect, it implements 
the explicit command of the 15th amend- 
ment that “the right * * * to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged * * * by any State on 
account of race [or] color.“ The means 
chosen to achieve that end are appropriate, 
indeed, necessary. Nothing more is required. 

Let me pursue the matter a little. 
not a case where the Congress would be 
invoking some “inherent,” but unexpressed, 
power. The Constitution itself expressly 
says, with respect to the 15th article of 
amendment: “The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion” (amendment 15, sec. 2). 

Here, then, we draw on one of the powers 
expressly delegated by the people and by the 
States to the National Legislature. In this 
instance, it is the power to eradicate color 
discrimination affecting the right to vote. 
Accordingly, as Chief Justice Marshall said 
in Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat 1, 196, with 
respect to another express power—the power 
to regulate interstate commerce—"|t]his 
power, like all others vested in Congress, is 
complete in itself, may be exercised to its 
utmost extent, and acknowledges no limita- 
tions, other than are prescribed in the 
Constitution.” 

That was the constitutional rule in 1824 
when those words were first spoken by Chief 
Justice Marshall. It remains the constitu- 
tional rule today; those same words were 
Tepeated by Mr. Justice Clark for a unani- 
mous Court just recently in sustaining the 
public accommodation provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. See Atlanta Motel v. 
United States, 379 U.S. 241, 255. 

This is not a case where the subject matter 
was exclusively reserved to another branch 
of Government—to the executive or to the 
courts. The 15th amendment left no doubt 
about the propriety of legislative action. 
And, of course, both immediately after the 
passage of the 15th amendment, and more 
recently, the Congress has acted to imple- 
ment the right. See the very comprehensive 
act of May 31, 1870, 16 Stat. 140, and the 
voting provisions of the Civil Rights Acts of 
1957, 1960, and 1964. 

Some of the early laws were voided as too 
broad and others were later repealed. But 
the Supreme Court has never voided a 
statute limited to enforcement of the 15th 
amendment's prohibition against discrimi- 
nation in yoting. On the contrary, in the old 
cases of United States v. Reese, 92 US. 214, 
218, and James v. Bowman, 190 U.S. 127, 138- 
139, the Supreme Court, while invalidating 
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certain stautory provisions, expressly pointed 
to the power of Congress to protect the right 
to: 

“* * © exemption from discrimination in 
the exercise of the elective franchise on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. This, under the express pro- 
visions of the second section of the amend- 
ment, Congress may enforce by ‘appropriate 
legislation.” " 

And with respect to congressional elec- 
tions, shortly after the adoption of the 15th 
amendment, the Court sustained a system of 
Federal supervisors for registration and vot- 
ing not dissimilar to the system proposed 
here. See Ex parte Siebold, 100 U.S. 371; 
United States v. Gale, 109 U.S. 65. Constitu- 
tional assaults on the more recent legisla- 
tion have been uniformly rejected. See 
United States v. Raines, 362 U.S. 17 (1957 
act); United States v. Thomas, 362 U.S. 58 
(same); Hannah v. Larche, 363 U.S. 420 (Civil 
Rights Commission rules under 1957 act); 
Alabama v. United States, 371 U.S. 37 (1960 
act); United States v. Mississippi, No. 73, this 
term, decided March 8, 1965 (same); Louisi- 
ana v. United States, No. 67, this term, de- 
cided March 8, 1965 (same). 

This legislation has only one aim—to 
effectuate at long last the promise of the 15th 
amendment—that there shall be no discrim- 
ination on account of race or color with 
respect to the right to vote. That is the 
only purpose of the proposed bill. It is, 

. therefore, truly legislation “designed to en- 
force” the amendment within the meaning 
of section 2. To meet the test of constitu- 
tionality, it remains only to demonstrate that 
the means suggested are appropriate. 

The relevant constitutional rule, again, 
was established once and for all by Chief 
Justice Marshall. Speaking for the Court 
in McCullough v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 
421, he said: 

“Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adapted to that end, which are not pro- 
hibited, but consistent with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, are constitu- 
tional,” 

The same rule applies to the powers con- 
ferred by the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. In the case of Ex parte Virginia, 100 
US. 339, 345-346, speaking of the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th amendments, the Court said: 

“Whatever legislation is appropriate, that 
is, adapted to carry out the objects the 
amendments have in view, whatever tends 
to enforce submission to the prohibitions 
they contain, and to secure to all persons 
the enjoyment of perfect equality of civil 
rights and the equal protection of the laws 
against State denial or invasion, if not pro- 
hibited, is brought within the domain of 
congressional power.” 

See also, Everard’s Breweries v. Day, 265 
U.S. 545, 558-559, applying the same standard 
to the enforcement section of the prohibi- 
tion (18th) amendment. 

That is really the end of the matter, The 
means chosen are certainly not “prohibited” 
by the Constitution (as I shall show in a 
moment), and they are—as I have already 
outlined—"‘a; te" and “plainly adapt- 
ed" to the end of eliminating, in large part, 
racial discrimination in voting. It does not 
matter, constitutionally, that the same re- 
sult might be achieved in some other way. 
That has been settled since the beginning 
and was expressly reaffirmed very recently 
in the cases upholding the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. See Atlanta Motel v. United States, 
379 U.S. 241, 261. 


All workable legislation tends to set up 
categories—inevitably so. I have explained 
the premise for the classification made and, 
with some possible exceptions, as I have said, 
the facts support the hypothesis. But the 
exceptional case is provided for in section 
3(c) of the bill which I have already dis- 
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cussed. Given a valid factual premise—as 
we have here—it is for Congress to set the 
boundaries. That is esentially a legislative 
function which the courts do not and can- 
not quibble about. Cf. Boynton y. Virginia, 
364 U.S. 454; Currin v. Wallace, 306 U.S. 1; 
United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100, 121. See 
also, Purity Extract Co. v. Lynch, 226 U.S. 
192. 

The President submits the present pro- 
posal only because he deems it imperative to 
deal in this way with the invidious discrimi- 
nation that persists despite determined ef- 
forts to eradicate the evil by other means. It 
is only after long experience with lesser 
means and a discouraging record of obstruc- 
tion and delay that we resort to more far- 
reaching solutions. 

The Constitution, however, does not even 
require this much forbearance, When there 
is clear legislative power to act, the remedy 
chosen need not be absolutely necessary; it 
is enough if it be “appropriate.” And I am 
certain that you all recall that the Supreme 
Court—in sustaining the finding of the 88th 
Congress that racial discrimination by a 
loca] restaurant serving a substantial amount 
of out-of-State food adversely affects inter- 
state commerce—made it clear that so long 
as there is a “rational basis“ for the con- 
gressional finding, the finding itself need not 
be formally embodied in the statute. Katz- 
enbach v, McClung, 379 U.S. 294, 303-305. 

I turn now to the contention often heard 
that, whatever the power of Congress under 
the enforcement clause of the 15th amend- 
ment in other respects, it can never be used 
to infringe on the rights of the States to fix 
qualifications for voting, at least for non- 
Federal elections. The short answer to this 
argument was given most emphatically by 
the late Mr. Justice Frankfurter, speaking 
for the Court in Gomillion v. Lightfoot, 364 
U.S. 339, 347, a 15th amendment case: 

“When a State exercises power wholly 
within the domain of State interest, it is in- 
sulated from Federal judicial review. But 
such insulation is not carried over when 
State power is used as an instrument for 
circumventing a federally protected right.“ 

The constitutional-rule is clear: So long 
as State laws or practices erecting voting 
qualifications for non-Federal elections do 
not run afoul of the 14th or 15th amend- 
ments, they stand undisturbed. But when 
State power is abused—as it plainly is in the 
areas affected by the present bill—there is 
no magic in the words “voting qualification.” 

The “grandfather clauses” of Oklahoma 
and Maryland were, of course, voting quall- 
fications. Yet they had to bow before the 
15th amendment. Guinn v. United States, 
238 U.S. 347; Myers v. Anderson, 238 U.S. 368. 
Nor are only the most obvious devices 
reached. As the Court said in Lane v. Wil- 
son, 307 U.S. 268, 275: “The Amendment 
nullifies sophisticated as well as simple- 
minded modes of discrimination.” 

Nor do literacy tests and similar require- 
ments enjoy special immunity. To be sure, 
in Lassiter v. Northampton Election Board, 
360 U.S. 45, the Court found no fault with 
a literacy requirement, as such, but it added: 
“Of course a literacy test, fair on its face, 
may be employed to perpetuate that discrim- 
ination which the 15th amendment was de- 
signed to uproot.” Id., at 53. See, also, 
Gray v. Sanders, 372 U.S. 368, 379. 

Indeed, as the opinion in Lassiter noted, 
the Court had earlier affirmed a decision 
annulling Alabama’s literacy test on the 
ground that it was “merely a device to make 
racial discrimination easy.” 360 U.S. at 53. 
See Davis v. Schnell, 336 US. 933, affirming 
81 F. Supp. 872. And, only the other day, the 
Supreme Court voided one of Louisiana's 
literacy tests. Louisiana v. United States, 
No. 67, this term, decided March 8, 1965. 
See, also, United States v, Mississippi, supra. 

Thus, it is clear that the Constitution will 
not allow racially discriminatory voting 
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practices to stand. But it is even clearer, as 
we have seen, that the Constitution Invites 
Congress not merely to stand by and watch 
the courts invalidate State practices but to 
take a positive role by outlawing the use of 
any practices utilized to deny rights under 
the 15th amendment. 

This bill accepts that invitation, 

One may, I suppose, grant the constitu- 
tionality of the remedy proposed in this bill, 
but, nevertheless, oppose it on the ground 
that it places the ballot in the hands of the 
illiterate. On this theory, the remedy for 
existing discrimination would be to guaran- 
tee the fair administration of literacy tests 
rather than to abolish them,. I suggest that 
this alternative is unrealistic, 

In fact, the majority of the States—at least 
thirty—find it possible to conduct their elec- 
tions without any ilteracy tests whatever. 
There is no evidence that the quality of 
government in these States falls below that 
of those States which impose—or purport 
to impose—such a requirement. 

Whether there is really a valid basis for 
the use of literacy tests is, therefore, sub- 
ject to legitimate question. But it is not 
for this reason that the proposed legislation 
seeks to abolish them in certain places. 

Rather, we seek to abolish these tests be- 
cause they have been used in those places as 
a device to discriminate against Negroes. 

Highly literate Negroes have been refused 
the right to vote. Totally illiterate whites 
have been allowed to vote. In short, in these 
areas the literacy test is demonstrably un- 
related to intellectual capability, It Is di- 
rectly related only to one factor: color, 

It is not this bill—it is not the Federal 
Government—which undertakes to elimi- 
nate literacy as a requirement for voting 
in such States or counties. It is the States 
or counties themselves which have done so, 
and done so repeatedly, by registering illite- 
rate or barely literate white persons. 

The aim of this bill is, rather, to insure 
that the areas which have done so apply the 
same standard to all persons equally, to Ne- 
groes now just as to whites in the past. 

It might be suggested that this kind of 
discrimination could be ended in a different 
way—by wiping the registration books clean 
and requiring all voters, white or Negro, to 
register anew under a uniformly applied 
literacy test. 

For two reasons such án approach would 
not solve, but would compound our present 
problems. 

To subject every citizen to a higher lite- 
racy standard would, inevitably, work un- 
fairly against Negroes—Negroes who have 
for decades been systematically denied edu- 
cational opportunity available to the white 
population. 

Such an impact would produce a real con- 
stitutional frony—that years of violation of 
the 14th amendment right of equal protec- 
tion through equal education would become 
the excuse for continuing violation of the 
15th amendment right to vote. 

The result would be something chillingly 
close to the mechanism once confidently de- 
scribed by the late Senator Theodore Bilbo 
of Mississippi: 

“The poll tax won't keep em from voting. 
What keeps ‘em from voting is section 244 of 
the constitution of 1890, that Senator George 
wrote. It says that a man to register must 
be able to read and explain the constitution 
when read to him. And then Senator George 
wrote a constitution that damn few white 
men and no niggers at all can explain.” (See 
Collier's magazine, July 6, 1946; Hearings 
Before the Special Committee to Investigate 
5 Campaign Expenditures, 1946, p. 

The second nt against such a re- 
registration “solution” is even more basic— 
and even more ironic. Even the fair admin- 
istration of a new literacy test in the relevant 
areas would, inevitably, disenfranchise not 
only many Negroes, but also thousands of 
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illiterate whites who have voted throughout 
their adult lives. 

Our concern today is to enlarge represent- 
ative government. It ls to solicit the consent 
of all the governed. It is to increase the 
number af citizens who can vote. What kind 
of consummate irony would it be for us to 
act on that concern—and in so doing to re- 
duce the ballot, to diminish democracy? 

It would not only be ironic; it would be 
intolerable. 

VE CONCLUSION 


I have come before you to describe the pro- 
Posed Voting Rights Act of 1965, the need for 
this act, and some of the questions raised 
about It; and to do so in considerable detail. 
I willl be happy to respond to your questions 
as fully as possible. Iam prepared certainly, 
to remain here this morning, this afternoon, 
this evening, tomorrow, and every day that 
the commitee feels my presence would be 
helpful. This legislation must be enacted. 

However detailed my presentation may be 
and however extensive your consideration 
may be, there remains, nevertheless, a single, 
Uncomplicated, and underlying truth: This 
legislation is not only necessary, but it is 
necessary now. 

Democracy delayed is democracy denied. 


Civil Rights Versus Civic Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama! Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
Marks, I would like to include a column 
Written by Thomas A: Lane, which ap- 
Peared in the Cincinnati Enquirer and 
other newspapers. 

At a time when lawlessness and de- 

e of law and order has become some- 
of a national pastime and when the 
leaders of such defiance of law and order 
are acclaimed as heroes by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, it is refresh- 
to see a few writers with courage to 
State the facts as they are, I think Mr. 
e's analysis of the situation in Selma 
is an important contribution to pointing 
Out what is really happening and I hope 
u my colleagues and the citizens of this 
Nation will read it carefully. 
Mr. Lane's article follows: 
Crv RIGHTS Versus CIVIC ORDER 
(By Thomas A, Lane) 

Wasuincron.—The important issue in 

ima was not civil rights, but civic order. 
The issue of voting rights was in the hands 
Of a fairminded Federal judge who could 

counted upon to require equitable ad- 
Ministration of the registration law. The 
registrars of Dallas County were reported to 

cooperating willingly with the court. 

At this juncture, Dr. King announced that 
he would lead a march from Selma to Mont- 
Zomery to petition Governor Wallace. Gov- 
emor Wallace announced that he would not 
bermit such a march because it would en- 
danger the lives of the marchers and of 
Motorists using the highway. When the 
marchera set out from Selma on Murch 7 in 
defiance of the Governor's warning, they were 
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met by State troopers who commanded them 
to turn back and disperse. When the march- 
ers refused to turn back, the State troopers 
used normal riot-control tactics to disperse 
them. In the melee which ensued, some 
marchers and some policemen were injured. 

Some armchair editors have criticized the 
Wallace order. Yet, if one of our big highway 
trucks had plowed into and killed 50 of 
these marchers along the highway, these 
editors would have been the first to condemn 
Governor Wallace for permitting the march. 
Every citizen who has driven on our high- 
speed highways knows that they are designed 
only for motor traffic and that a string of 
marchers along both shoulders of the road 
would seriously increase the danger of acci- 
dent, It was plain that Governor Wallace 
was doing his duty. 

It is plain also that Dr. King knew Gov- 
ernor Wallace had to prevent the march. 
The march had no releyance to any reason- 
able right of petition nor of assembly. It 
could serve only to provoke a clash with the 
police, and that alone could be its purpose. 
But why would Dr. King seek to provoke 
such a clash? 

There is persuasive evidence that Dr. King 
and the Federal Government are collaborat- 
ing in creating a wave of public emotion 
which will enable the Democratic Congress 
to pass new civil rights legislation. In 
calmer moments, it would be difficult to en- 
large the Federal powers before last year's 
voting rights legislation had been fairly 
tried. With the Selma stratagem, the people 
can be aroused to demand greater Federal 
intervention in local affairs. 

It is noteworthy that Dr. King was absent 
from the first march when the planned 
violence was provoked but present for the 
second march when no further violence was 
Dr. King testified in court that 
Administrator LeRoy Collins, of the Federal 
Community Relations Council, said it would 
be all right for him to lead the second march 
in defiance of the injunction of US, District 
Court Judge Frank M. Johnson, Jr. 

The President and the Attorney General 
have criticized the Alabama police who pre- 
vented the march but have not condemned 
the wanton defiance of public order which 
provoked the police action. The President 
has tolerated the invasion of the White House 
by defiant sit-in demonstrators, forbidding 
the White House Police to use necessary force 
to eject the trespassers. Attorney General 
Katzenbach, who so badly mishandled the 
riot situation in Oxford, Miss,, will now 
prosecute the Alabama police for using un- 
necessary force. All this action is attuned 
to prospective legislation, not to the demands 
of justice. 

Why did they pick on Alabama which was 
moving reasonably to comply with the new 
civil rights law? Mississippi had a lower 
percentage of registered Negro voters. But 
Mississippi did remain Democratic in the 
last election (except one Republican Con- 
gressman) while Alabama repudiated its 
Democratic leadership to elect five Republi- 
can Congressmen, Because the Alabama 
Democrats have allenated the present elec- 
torate, they can win in future elections only 
by creating a new electorate, This makes the 
situation in Alabama very urgent, politically. 

The Republican Party, which bears a moral 
responsibility to oppose the cynical policy of 
the President, stands mute and uncompre- 
hending. 

Our leaders provoke militant defiance of 
local oficials who bear the chief responsi- 
bility for preserving law and order in our 
society. These are the leaders who at other 
convenient times profess concern about our 
mounting crime wave. 
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HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, all lovers 
of freedom everywhere are in whole-. 
hearted sympathy with the unhappy 
Byelorussian people. ‘These dauntless 
and daring souls regained their inde- 
pendence 47 years ago, but soon they 
were overwhelmed by the Red army 
of the Soviet and lost their freedom. 
The Government and the people of 
this country are painfully aware of 
the sad plight of the Byelorussian 
people since then. And it is sad to 
say that we have not been able to 
help them in any effective way, but 
it is heartening to see that the is- 
sue of Byelorussian freedom is kept 
alive through the efforts of Byelorussian- 
American Congress. I wish the congress 
success in all their worthy endeavors on 
the 47th anniversary celebration of 
Byelorussian Independence Day. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
‘as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrcorp, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional D No sale shall be made 
ro e t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

9). 
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Senator Dirksen Interviewed on the Art 
of Political Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, one of the 
most delightful recent television inter- 
views, and certainly one of the most in- 
formative ones, was conducted by Joseph 
F. McCaffrey with Senator EVERETT Mc- 
KINIEX DIRKSEN, of Illinois, as his guest. 
I have gone to considerable pains to get 
a transcript of the interview with our 
esteemed minority leader because I think 
the Senate should share in the wisdom 
Which marks the comments of our col- 
league. The interview was first broad- 
cast on WMAL-ABC TV, Washington, 
D.C., on February 7, 1965, on Mr. Mc- 
Caffrey’s program known as “Closeup.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of the interview be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
Script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Josera McCarrrry. Good evening, I’m Jo- 
Seph McCaffrey. Welcome again to “Closeup, 
the Capitol.” My guest this evening needs 
ho introduction to anyone who has ever 
Watched television, certainly no introduc- 
tion at all to anyone who is interested in 
Public affairs. This gentleman first came to 
Congress as a Member of the House in 1933 
and served there until he retired voluntarily 
in January 1949. He was elected then to 
the Senate in 1950 and has served there ever 
Since. I think if there was a Congressional 
Hall of Fame, and I really think there should 
be one, that this gentleman would be the 
first man who would be selected for it,’ Be- 
Cause he is, and I am sure that almost any 
Other reporter who covers the Hill will agree, 
the complete Senator. He is the perfect 
Senator, if in the world of human beings 
there is such a thing as anyone who is per- 
fect or anything that is perfect. And in just 
One moment I will yield the balance of the 
time on this program to the distinguished 
minority leader of the U.S. Senate, EVERETT 

DERKSEN. Senator DIRKSEN, in 
many ways it is a miracle that you were In 
the Senate, in that no one ever thought you 
Would return to public life when you left the 
House. The verdict was that you were going 
to be blind. Will you tell us the fears and 
feelings that went through your mind at 
that time? 

Senator DRKSEN. Yes, I remember the in- 
Cident rather vividly. I had six or seven 
Physicians including one here in Washing- 
ton, a very noted physician who was an eye 
Specialist who had been in the Wilmer Clinic 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. 
I recall so well the day when he called in 
the morning and said there was a division of 
Opinion as between him and others as to 
Whether this retinitis condition was malig- 
nant or not, but they thought at least I 
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ought to go to Johns Hopkins and think 
about having an enucleation—which is a 
nice fancy word for the removal of one of 
your eyes. I remember how Mrs. Dirksen 
and I wept when the news came. I very 
dutifully went to Baltimore that morning on 
the train. I remember telling the surgeon 
over there afterward, when I got there, that 
I had consulted with another doctor and 
came to the conclusion that I would not 
permit the removal of my eye. He said, 
“What doctor?” “Oh,” I said, “A very great 
big doctor, He lives way upstairs." “Oh,” he 
said, “You are one of those guys, are you?” I 
said, Les, I am, I am a rather rough, un- 
couth sort of a person, but I am one of those 
guys.“ He said, “All right, if that is the way 
you want it; I'm going to California tomorrow 
so make up your mind.” I said, “I have made 
up my mind,” and that was it. That is my 
good eye. The other one has some scar tis- 
sue on it but it does very well for peripheral 
vision. Incidentally I became an expert on 
eyes myself at that time but there is some- 
thing that hits you, you can just envision a 
black world for a while. 

Mr. McCarrrry. Did you have any fear, any 
panic when they first talked to you about 
this? 

Senator Dimxsen. I would not call it panic 
but I was fully sensible of what confronted 
me and how serious this really was because 
just think of those limitations on what you 
can do and how long you have to be out of 
circulation before you can undertake to get 
anything done and learn an entirely new 
technique where you feel your way in the 
world. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Senator, those who ob- 
served you during your years from 1933 until 
1949 in the House and who have observed 
you since your return here to the Senate 
say that you have changed a great deal, that 
you may have mellowed perhaps. How 
would you compare yourself in the Senate 
today with yourself when you were in the 
House? Do you see or think there is any dif- 
ference in you as an individual as an oper- 
ating Member of Congress? 

Senator DmRKSEN. Well, I think you will 
have to remember first of all, that I am 
somewhat older than I was in those days. 
I came here at age 36 or 37, full of energy and 
ready to just fairly push the dome off the 
Capitol, until older and well demeaned 
Members advised me that that dome has 
been there since they came and would be 
there when they were gone and would be 
there when I was gone. So perhaps it might 
be well to slow down a little. Then I think 
you learn certain things which somehow fill 
out your philosophy as a legislator and I 
pretty much agree with this kind of lan- 
guage—that this free government is like an 
old waterlogged scow, it doesn’t move very 
fast, it doesn’t move very far at one time, 
but it never sinks and maybe that is the 
reason we have a free government today. 
I was thinking how many free governments 
are just in too great a hurry that suddenly 
flop over and take on a dictatorial and des- 
potic cast because they can't wait for normal 
forces to undertake the changes that are 
necessary in the constant climb of people to 
a better life. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Senator DMmKSEN, you 
have been criticized at times for not being 
consistent—that over the years, your posi- 
tion on various issues has changed. 

Senator Dmxsen. Well consistency is a 


hobgoblin of small minds—was it Emerson 
who said it?—a foolish consistency or an in- 
consistency and I have often thought the 
only people who do not change their minds 
are sleeping peacefully in some cemetery 
or they are in an institution—involuntarily 
there—and have lost the capacity to change 
their mind, So I hope that the time will 
never come when I can’t adjust to new cir- 
cumstances and new conditions because it 
is an accelerated world. How fast it moves— 
and I need only to get a touch of nostalgia 
and dip into my past; go way back to my 
boyhood days—to see the changes that have 
taken place to become thoroughly sensible 
of what has happened in this world. 

Mr. McCarrrey. How would you sum up 
your philosophy of life, Senator? 

Senator DIRKSEN. Well, I want to be ready 
for change at all times. I think I subscribe 
fully to the definition of progress as the 
constant and intelligent and undramatic 
action of life on what is here. Perhaps I 
can best illustrate it by saying the atom 
has been here ever since this world was 
created but it has taken all these millions 
of years to break it down, to fracture it, to 
find it, to see what is inside of it, and to 
lay open this great force that has changed 
the whole destiny of the world and the 
destiny of mankind. 

Mr. McCarrrry. Any Senator has a hectic 
pace in life and because Senator DRESEN 
is the Minority Leader in the U.S. Senate, 
his pace is even more hectic. It is nothing 
for him, for example, to have 150-200 people 
to come to see him in the course of a day 
and how does he get away from this? We 
have some pictures which I would like to 
show you at this time to illustrate how a 
Senator, in this case Senator DRESEN, re- 
laxes. These are pictures—these are some 
of your flowers, Senator—and this is Mrs. 
Dirksen with you at your home in Lees- 
burg and what do you grow down there? 
What crops do you grow? 

Senator DRESEN. Well, frankly, we grow a 
little bit of everything. Not only in the 
vegetable line but in the flower line as well. 
I do not want to be an expert. I do not 
want to be a professional. I never want to 
loose my amateur standing— 

Mr. McCarrrey. As a gardener? 

Senator DIRKSEN. As a gardener and so I 
go for these very simple things that give me 
a lot of joy whether you grow them singly 
or in great masses. People wonder some 
about my fidelity to the marigold. Well, 
take a marigold in great mass and it lasts 
right up to frost and are here all summer 
and fall. You can enjoy the mass color any- 
where in the garden and it is a hardy flower. 
But I love petunias, I Hke to dabble a little 
in roses and on a small scale I do fairly 
well at it. I love zinnias because of their 
rich color. They just absorb all the color 
in the sun and what a gorgeous sight it is to 
see them in great mass colors all through 
the summer and it is another hardy flower, 
so hardy in fact that it has a way of resist- 
ing bugs. So does petunias. But that gives 
me a lot of fun and variety and then I garden 
& little in the vegetable field. Start early— 
that I learned as a boy with 
radishes and lettuce and onions, the first to 
mature in early spring. And then you move 
on to carrots and turnips and to red beets 
and then, of course, you always have a 
stand of potatoes and a stand of tomatoes. I 
always have a little kale. There must be one 
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Federal Republic of Germany; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr, POWELL: 

H. Con. Res. 371. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to bring the Baltic 
States question before the United Nations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 292. Resolution authorizing cards 
of identification for certain officers and em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H. Res. 293. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representative with 
respect to discriminatory practices by the 
Government of Rumania; to the Committee 

on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H. Res, 294, Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to discriminatory practices by the 
Government of Rumania; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, CRAMER: 

H. Res, 295. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to discriminatory practices by the 
Government of Rumania; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. Res. 290. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to discriminatory practices by the 
Government of Rumania; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'KONSKI: 

H, Res. 297. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to discriminatory practices by the 
Government of Rumania; to the Committee 
on Forelgn Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. Res. 298. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to discriminatory practices by the 
Government of Rumania; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H. Res. 299. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the continuation of recent efforts 
on the part of the President to secure a 
universal condemnation of anti-Semitism; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. GRIDER: 

H. Res. 300. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study the operation of hospital facilities by 
the departments, agencies, and instrumen- 
talities of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H. Res. 301. Resolution to amend the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
transfer the responsibilities of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. Res, 302. Resolution that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that oppres- 
sion of minorities in Rumania through a 
systematic plan launched by the Communist 
regime in control of Rumania be condemned 
and the President of the United States is 
requested to take appropriate steps in our 
relations with the Rumanian Government 
as are likely to bring relief to the persecuted 
minorities in the controversial Transylvania 
region of that country; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

144. By Mr. SENNER: Memorial of the 
Arizona State Senate to expand veterans’ 
hospital facilities within Arizona; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

145. By the SPEAKER: Memortal of the 
Legislature of the State of Alaska, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States requesting full appropriation 
support for the commercial Fisheries Re- 
search and Development Act of 1964; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

146. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
supporting legislation to direct a survey to 
determine the feasibility of dredging a water- 
way between Tenakee Inlet and Port Frede- 
rick; to the Committee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H. R. 6806. A bill for the relief of Wah 
Kin Wong; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R. 6807. A bill for the relief of Carmen 
Yaki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, FALLON: 

H.R. 6808, A bill for the relief of Vibeke 
Langballe; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER; 

H.R. 6809. A bill for the relief of Miss Stella 
Klaridopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6810. A bill for the relief of Yi Joo 
Wang, Sue Juan Luan, Sue Shiang Luan, 
Regina Luan and Jean Luan; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H. N. 6811. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on certain claims of 
Clayton B. Hellner against the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 6812. A bill for the rellef of Giuseppe 
Badulato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6813. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Lambertl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

EHR, 6814. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Salati; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6815. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Venditti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 6816. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maria 

Pastilha; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 6817. A bill for the relief of Leo Tem- 

mer, M. D.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STAGGERS: 

II. R. 6818. A bill for the reHef of Miss 
Patricia Peghini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R, 6819. A bill for the relief of Dr. Orhan 

Metin Ozmat; to the Committee on the Judi- 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 

142. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the city council, Chicago, I., with reference 
to urging enactment of legislation for open 
registration and voting rights for all Ameri- 
can citizens, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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Freen vegetable with plenty of iron content, 
Mr. McCarraey. Senator, in your youth 

you aspired to be an actor. In fact, you did 

Write and sell and produce some plays 

Senator Drexsen. Very little but at 
least 

Mr. McCarrrey. Well, you got paid for 
them and there are a lot of playwrights who 
haye never been able to sell, you know. How 
related is politics to the theater, would you 
Bay? 

Senator Dmxsen. Well, you have this com- 
mon identity. To begin with, you deal with 
People, You are in front of people in 
Political life even as you are on the stage and 
out of it there must develop a poise, a certain 
Presence, a capacity for putting your 
thouhgts In words, in poignant expression, 
80 that it is conveyed to people and persuades 
them and in that respect there is complete 
identity between the theater and I think, 
Political Life. 

Mr. McCarrrer. One of the main require- 
ments, it seems to me, of a man in public 
life is that he had patience, that he be 
able to euifer fools gladly and that he take 
all the other little Inconvenlences which 
comes along and doesn't let these things get 
to him. Is this something that you have to 
be born with or can men in public life learn 
to adjust to all these things? 

Senator Dirxsen. They can learn bu 

Mr. McCarrrry. Some of them don't. 

Senator DRESEN. No, the gift of patience, 
of course I think, is a highly desired attri- 
bute because you are dealing with people, 
they have fixations, they have convictions 
about any number of controversial matters. 
You have to hear them out. You have to be 
careful not to be too precipitous or capri- 
cious in pointing out what you think the 
Weakness in the other fellows case may be, 
€specially if he is on your side of the aisle 
Politically speaking. So that requires, I 
think, gentle discussion and a very gentle 
oll can art as I call it, so that the bearings 
never get hot. You don't develop frictions 
that suddenly blow into pieces and if you 
can keep it on the quiet side and have every 
aspect of the matter explored without any- 
body becoming fractious at any time you're 
most likely to get results. What was it that 
Lincoln said—we shall sooner have the chick- 
en by hatching the egg than by breaking it. 

Mr. McCarreer. Is this the secret of your 
Great ability to work compromises? Now 
there are many examples, in your case, of 
your ability to bring about a compromise, 
the most classic one and the one that will 
£0 on the history books certainly is the work 
you did on the civil rights bill last year in 
the Senate, Is this the secret of being able 
to get men to work together? 

Senator DRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. MeCarruxr. Restraining yourself first 
Perhaps? 

Senator Dmxsen. If you have a common 
Objective it is the starting point of course. 

may be a dozen roads to get there. 
Some of them tortuous, some not satisfac- 
some of them difficult, some of them 
Over high ground—where lies the best road 
With the fewest barriers or obstacles in it? 
Well, it takes some doing, of course, to fin- 
ally work around until you get into that 
Toad and that does require patience and you 
do have to hear the other fellow's case. He 
may not agree with you at all but, little 
by little, whatever difficulties are in the way 
to yield and before you know it you are 
at the end of the road and it looks as if it 
has been consummated by a rather satisfac- 
tory joining. And you say, all right, that’s 
the route to get there, that's the route back, 
and that is the route up there again. 

Mr. McCarrary. In your 30 years in Con- 
Egress, you have served with hundreds of men 
and women. What do you think is the great 

now we are speaking as human be- 
ings—of public life? Do you think tt is 
drinking or do you think {t is the inabilty 
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or refusal to grow as tmes go on or do you 
think it is a development toward cynicism 
that is apparent in some Members? 

Senator Dmxsen. First of all, there is a 
danger of getting into a political rut, so to 
speak, and life may go by you. That's very 
unfortunate indeed, That means, of course, 
that you will not adjust. What was it that 
Lincoln said: The dogmas of the quiet past 
are Inadequate to the stormy present. As 
our case is new, so we must think anew and 
act anew.” 

Mr. McCarrrey. If you come from Illinois 
you have to know Lincoln, don't you? 

Senator DRESEN. Yes; and then he added 
this one part. He said: We must disenthrall 
ourselves and then we shall save our coun- 
try.” That is a great line and I think over 
and over a person in public life has to take 
inventory, to see where he ts at the moment. 
to take a look back to see from whence you 
came and then see where the high road goes 
and then if your thinking is not attuned to 
it you disenthrall yourself. You take a new 
stance and a new look and if you are willing 
to look long enough and hard enough, I am 
rather confident that the right cast of mind 
and the right thoughts will come which are 
adequate to what lies ahead. 

Mr. McCarrrey. As a person and also in 
your many public statements you are always 
the optimist. Does your optimism ever fal- 
ter in the face of all of the problems that 
face us today not only at home but also 
abroad? 

Senator DIRKSEN. No, because even if there 
are frustrations and goodness knows every 
life is attended with some frustration cer- 
tainly; there is still ample time and room 
and cause for optimism because there are 
so Many good things and so many blessings 
that you can count in life that come. So I 
see no reason why one shouldn't look on the 
optimistic side. Besides how can you look 
on life constructively without being an opti- 
mist because it is the only aggressive, afirma- 
tive attitude of mind that will do you any 
good in coping with a problem there on the 
doorstep everyday. 

Mr. McCarrrey. You served under five 
Presidents, from F.D.R. through Johnson. 
Taking them one at a time, how would you 
appraise these men beginning with Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. You were elected the 
same year he was first elected, 1932. You 
survived his big sweep of 1936 too. 

Senator Dixsen. Well, how should you 
appraise different personalities. Franklin 
Roosevelt and the mellifiuous volce who had 
a way of charming people and did charm the 
country. There were so many things with 
which I disagreed in those days, many with 
which I agreed, many with which my con- 
stituents disagreed and then they used to 
scold me a good deal about it. But certainly 
a personality of a type all its own that is 
rather rare. Then followed by ‘Truman, 
rather mundane, rather earthy who could 
chop off his words. I had a great regard 
for Truman. He could scold you in lan- 
guage that you could understand and at 
the same time he could pat you on the back. 
I recall when I went to say goodby to Tru- 
man after this eye malady struck me and I 
said I would wait in Washington until I 
went to say goodby. And I said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the custom !s to pack your bags and 
get out of this town overnight but I would 
not do it. And he said to me at the White 
House, “Why did you quit? We need fel- 
lows like you around here.” Well, when I 
got around to the Senate race, finally after 
friends importuned me, I remember Truman 
took me apart as nobody ever did as if he 
had never seen me in his life, yet he thought 
they needed me around here. When they 
observed his 80th birthday, I think, I was 
there and made a speech on the occasion and 
I joshed him a little about ft and he laughed 
and he said, “Oh, Dimxsen, life is like that.” 
So he was a different type entirely but he 
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had those who were devoted to him with 
a deep and affectionate devotion. And then 
of course, there came Dwight Eisenhower. 
As the whole world knows, I was for Bob 
Taft and I didn't know how President Eisen- 
hower would think about me and particu- 
larly some of the remarks I made in the 
nominating speech in Chicago. You may 
remember that one line I said was that it 
wouldn’t take a committee Investigation to 
determine Bob Taft's politics. Maybe at the 
time I sald it I wasn’t fully conscious of the 
fact that it was quite a little dig but Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and I became the firmest. 
of friends and I carried the flag for him on 
issues and controversies. 

Mr. McCarrrger. Let you have that hot 
poker. 

Senator Dmxsxx. I used to say that if 
nobody will pick up the hot poker I will 
pick it up. And then came the late John 
Kennedy. Of course, we had known each 
other for 10 or 12 years before he acceded to 
the Presidency. We knew each other In the 
House and we knew each other in the Senate. 
I had great affection for him and I think 
it was reciprocated. There was something 
genteel and gracious, there was a sublime 
grace about John Kennedy and it stuck to 
him all his days. And how often he called 
me to the White House to sit for perhaps 
an hour to talk about many things and say, 
“Where am Ion this?” “Well, Mr. President, 
you're not.“ And then the question, how 
to get results? And of course, it is quite a 
compliment, I think, when the President who 
bears another party label from mine calls 
me to ask how he gets out of a difficulty and 
extricates himself from a real problem in the 
Senate. My duty as an American, of course, 
with an allegiance and fidelity to my country 
requires that I help him. I would be a 
poor citizen indeed if I didn’t do the same for 
any President regardless of his politics where 
the country's interest is at stake. But he 
was truly a great character in my book. 
Now President Johnson and I sat across the 
aisle from each other 

Mr. McCarrrey. The man you probably 
know the best. 

Senator DmxSUN. Yes, he as majority leader 
and I as minority leader. We used to make 
medicine, as I say, over in his office. Of 
course we had to make book and make sched- 
ule on what came up. The Senate is a two- 
way street, that is one thing we are always 
agreed on. A minority leader with some 
backing could just truss up the Senate any 
old time with a filibuster or anything else and 
stop it in its tracks and the majority leader 
could do likewise. And so we agreed that we 
had to work together because the overriding 
interest was the well-being and the welfare 
of the Republic, the United States of Amer- 


mine but never at any time did either of us 
lose sight of the fact that the objective was 
the country and its people. 

Mr. McCarrzey. Let me ask you the final 
question, Senator DESEN, and this is always 
question perhaps. But looking 
your life—and you sald you do 
every once and a while—looking 
over your life is there anything that 
you would undo that you did or is there any- 
thing that you didn’t do that you would like 
to have done? = 

Senator DIRKSEN. Just one. That is when 
I yoted for a bill while in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Truman administration to 
send miners and perhaps railroaders into the 
Army unless they quit striking and went back 
to work. That is the bill that Senator Taft 
stopped in its tracks in the Senate and as I 
look back I think if I could undo a vote 
that vote I would undo. 
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Mr, McCarrrer. A pretty good record with 
only one regret out of what—imaybe 3,000 
votes or 5,000 votes that you've cast, 

Senator Dirksen. It could be, but you see, 
there we were all caught up in a vortex of 
feeling that extended all through the country 
and people were getting pretty harsh about it 
and naturally that is reflected in the halls of 

so perhaps they will stake me one 
vote that I regret. I do regert that one, of 
course, 

Mr. McCarrrer. I'll be back in 1 minute. 

Senator Dirksen. I want to thank you very 
much for a delightful program. 


Pickle Pickers for Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, Michigan 
pickle growers are stillina pickle. They 
still do not know if they are going to 
have any labor to harvest the crop. We 
have been told by the Department of 
Labor that there were plenty of domes- 
tic unemployed who were available, and 
that it was just a matter of the pickle 
farmers traveling around the country 
and finding help for next summer. Six 
grower associations have done this— 
traveling 62,000 miles, spending almost 
$60,000, and visiting 100 cities. As a re- 
sult of their efforts, they expect to secure 
about 3,300 workers—and they need 
20,000. 

The Department of Labor apparently 
still feels that the situation is not critical, 
and that the farmers should make fur- 
ther efforts to recruit labor. The De- 
partment of Labor forgets, in my opin- 
ion, than planting decisions have to be 
made in 30 days, and that spring work is 
already here. I believe the pickle grow- 
ers have made their effort to recruit la- 
bor, and that it is time for the Depart- 
ment of Labor to do one of two things: 

Either promise to recruit sufficient 
domestic labor, or, if unable to do so, 
promise that members of the Depart- 
ment will pick the pickles, or allow Mex- 
icans who want to return to work in our 
flelds to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, we are talking about a 
serious problem. For every farm job, 
there is at least one city job involved— 
packing, selling, blowing glass, hauling. 
Unless the Secretary of Labor changes 
his mind, towns in my district will be 
dead this summer, and the farmers will 
try to plant some other crop—like pota- 
toes, of which there already is an over- 
supply. This plan of the Department of 
Labor—this paper tiger must be 
changed. 

I include below figures supplied to me 
by the National Pickle Growers Associa- 
tion: 

PROGRESS Report, DOMESTIC RECRUITMENT 
PROGRAM 


State of Michigan 


Summary information, 1964: Acres 
Planted acreage.._........_..._.. 24, 600 
.... OIN 22, 800 
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State of Michigan—Continued 


HARVEST WORKERS Acres 

Worker productivity: Acres 
0.87 bushels per hour (domestics)... 7. 200 
1.2 bushels per hour (foreign) 12, 800 
TOC ie ah arene eee 20, 000 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, 

Estimates, 1965: 

In order to provide a current report of 
progress made in securing harvest workers 
for the 1965 crop, the statistical service of 
NPGA, Inc., asked six grower associations for 
their experiences in the period ending March 
15. The following information was secured 
(domestics only): 

July 15, 1964: Total interviewed, 4,385; fin- 
ished the season, 869. 

March 15, 1965 (estimated): Total inter- 
viewed, 4,511. 

July 15, 1965 outlook: Total interviewed, 
11,000; finished the season, 3,300 estimated. 

PROJECTION 


Six grower associations represent 39.4 per- 
cent of 1964 harvested acreage. They esti- 
mate 3,300 domestics will finish the season 
picking pickles. 

Using factor of 39.4 percent to determine 
effort of balance of growers’ association, 8,376 
domestics will be finishing the season in 1965 
for 100 percent of group. 

Total requirement for 1965 acreage, esti- 
mating 25 percent less acres will be har- 
vested, and knowing that domestics are only 
72 percent as productive, 20,000 domestics; 
deficit 11,624 domestics. 


Summary of effort to Mar. 15 by 6 grower 
associations 


Miles traveled in search of workers. 62,000 
Jie ghey ie We a ee O pl eee 28 
Expenditures to date $58, 500 
Cities visited .ssoc ii... nh sswees 103 


Notr.—It is now estimated that har- 
vested acreage of cucumbers for pickles in 
State of Michigan in 1965 will be reduced 
25 percent and this reduction has already 
been figured into the above estimate of 
worker requirements because, it has been 
demonstrated that the productivity of a do- 
mestic worker is 72 percent of that of a 
Mexican national. Consequently, a larger 
supply of domestic workers is required to 
harvest the crop. i 

The above does not show that worker turn- 
over during the season requires the replace- 
ment of 60 percent of domestics originally 
secured. 

In addition to the 28 recruiters reported 
on the staff of the growers’ associations, the 
staff of the State and Federal employment 
services have been working to secure domes- 
tic workers. 


Public Welfare and Intergovernmental 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations since its 
inception, I have been much concerned 
about Federal-State relations, and par- 
ticularly with regard to Federal controls 
over the States which have accompanied 
Federal grant-in-aid programs. 

An Advisory Commission report on the 
question of Federal controls associated 
with the administration of the public 
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assistance programs has recently been 
issued and I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues. The whole matter of 
public welfare and intergovernmental 
relations is one in which we are all con- 
cerned and Dr. James K. Pollock, pro- 
fessor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has just put the matter 
in prospectus in a recent address which 
he delivered on March 2, 1965, before the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation. Dr. Pol- 
lock, it should be noted, was formerly 
Vice Chairman of the Advisory Commis- 
sion. 


I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Pollock’s address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 


As the country moves forward toward 
achieving the Great Society, wisdom and ex- 
perience dictate that we should take sound- 
ings to find where we are. Since Govern- 
ment programs are not self-enacting, and 
since the governmental machine of 1965 18 
quite different from the one of 1935 or 1905, 
we had better understand the structure and 
mechanics of our vast Federal system, how it 
grinds out its work and how it seryes the 
citizen, 

The United States has been the great 
country of federalism. Our venerable Con- 
stitution would never have been made, let 
alone been successful, if it had not provided 
for a division of powers between the States 
and the Federal Government. But today we 
have reached a real crisis in the relationship 
between our numerous units of Government, 
and it is not yet clear whether they are suc- 
cessfully meeting the demands loaded upon 
them. 

Unlike earlier times, when we had a much 
smaller and largely rural population, today 
we number 190 million people and nearly 
two-thirds of them reside in 212 metropolitan 
areas. During the decade 1950-60 these so- 
called metropolitan areas accounted for 84 
percent of the Increase in the Nation's pop- 
ulation, while the population of the re- 
mainder of the country showed an Increase 
of only 7 percent, 

Furthermore, only about half of the in- 
habitants of metropolitan areas reside within 
the central cities of such areas, and the 
greatest growth has been in the fringe por- 
tion. It is estimated that within another 
two decades—by 1980—the United States will 
have a population of about 280 million people 
with approximately 190 million persons, or 
approximately three-fourths, residing in 
metropolitan areas. 

However familiar we may be with these 
catastrophic figures, we must never under- 
estimate their total Impact nor reduce our 
efforts to meet the challenge which is pres- 
ently before us. I should like you first, there- 
fore, to ponder the immensity of our overall 
governmental problems. 

I shall never forget the impression and the 
shock I had as a member of the first Hoover 
Commission in 1947, when I surveyed the 
total edifice of the Federal Government—not 
just in Washington and throughout the 
country, but over the world. Possessing in- 
adequate powers of description, I could only 
feel the enormity of it all and try to keep 
some balance and perspective. I always got 
the feeling that our National Government 
was like a huge hippopotamus, wobbling 
around in an awkward fashion, quite uncon- 
trolled—if not uncontrollable by human 
hands. 

And yet that was nearly 20 years ago and 
today we have almost a half million more 
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Federal employees and nearly three and a half 
million more State and local employees. 
Meanwhile, what has happened to the 
Structure and functioning of government? 
Principally, all levels of government have 
come to operate in close proximity to one 


another through their numerous and varied 


agencies—Federal, State, county, and mu- 
nicipal, often supplemented by a host of spe- 
cial purpose bodies, all operating under an 
extremely complicated framework of laws 
and administrative regulations. Hence our 
greatest problems have become problems of 
intergovernmental relations. In a word, 
government today Is performed by a very 
puzzling mixture of Federal, State, local and 
special units, Functions like public welfare 
are not neatly parceled out among the vari- 
ous levels of governmental units. All levels 
of government are involved together in al- 
most every governmental activity. 

The late Professor Grodzins, one of our 
miost perceptive observers of the Federal sys- 
tem put it this way: The American form 
of government is often, but erroneously, 
symbolized by a three-layer cake, A far more 
accurate Image,” he wrote is the rainbow or 
marble cake, characterized by an inseparable 
mingling of different colored ingredients, the 
colors appearing in vertical and diagonal 
Strands and unexpected whirls. As colors are 
mixed in the marble cake so functions are 
mixed in the American Federal system.” 

He then illustrated the point by referring 
to the health officer styled “sanitarian” of a 
rural county in a border State. This ofi- 
cial he Indicated embodies the whole idea 
of the marble cake of government. 

“The sanitarian is appointed by the State 
under merit standards established by the 
Federal Government. His base salary comes 
jointly from State and Federal funds, the 
county provides him with an office and office 
amenities and pays a portion of his ex- 
penses, and the largest city in the county 
also contributes to his salary and office by 
virtue of his appointment as a city plumbing 
inspector. It is impossible from moment 
to moment to tell under which governmental 
hat the sanitarian operates. His work of in- 
Specting the purity of food is carried out 
under Federal standards; but be is enforcing 
State laws when inspecting commodities that 
have not been in interstate commerce; and 
somewhat perversely he also acts under State 
authority when inspecting milk coming into 
the county from producing arenas across the 
State border. He is a Federal officer when 
unpounding impure drugs shipped from a 
neighboring State; a Federal-State officer 
When distributing typhoid immunization 
serum; a State officer when enforcing stand- 
ards of industrial hygiene; a State-local of- 
ficer. when inspecting the city’s water sup- 
Ply; and to complete the circle a local of- 
ficer when insisting that the city butchers 
adopt more hygienic methods of handling 
thelr garbage. But he cannot and does not 
think of himself as acting in these separate 
Capacities. All business in the county that 
Concerns public health and sanitation he 
considers his business. Paid largely from 
Federal funds, he does not find it strange 
to attend meetings of the ¢ity council to 
Rive expert advice on matters ranging from 
rotten apples to rabies control. He is even 
deputized as a member of both the city and 
county police forces.” 

This may be an extreme case but it does, 
I think, accurately represent an important 
aspect of the whole range of governmental 
&etivities in the United States. 

Nowhere are shared functions better U- 
lustrated than in the numerous Federal grant 
Programs which sre operating. In a recent 
Senate report, 115 programs or groups of 
Closely related were identified. 
These authorizations apply to 8 of the 10 
executive department and 11 independent 
agencies of the Federal Government. These 
Federal aids vary greatly in financial magni- 
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tude. The Federal aid highway program 
distributes more than $3 billion a year to 
States and their subdivisions. The public 
assistance program entails Federal assist- 
ance approaching $3 Dillion a year. In the 
new 1966 Federal budget $13.6 billion is 
scheduled for ald to State and local govern- 
ments—almost triple the $3.8 billion in the 
1956 budget. This accounts for 11 percent 
of total Federal cash payments as against 
5 percent in 1956. To put it another way, 
of every dollar of total State-local general 
revenues, 14 cents come from Federal funds. 

Simultaneouly total State payments to 
local governments jumped to $10,900 billion 
in 1962; $1,779 billion of this for public wel- 
fare, and $6,466 billion for education. This 
constitutes about 70 percent of local gov- 
ernment expenditures for welfare and about 
40 percent of their expenditures for educa- 
tion, 

In the light of these figures It ls not any 
longer realistic to think in terms of a tra- 
dition of separateness when we deal with the 
administration of any governmental func- 
tion. Cooperation, carefully established in- 
terrelationships—not jurisdictional squab- 
bles—must prevail if we are to have effective 
and efficient government. 

Although the spotlight is on Federal aid, it 
must not be forgotten that the States are 
at the center of much of the planning and 
control of total governmental expenditures. 
They are responsible for the lesser units of 
local government; they are responsible for 
supporting or not supporting adequate pub- 
lic services; they condition to a considerable 
degree the success or failure of Federal pro- 
grams. Our attention must therefore be di- 
rected to our State Governments, 

While the Federal Government's share of 
the gross national product has remained 
rather steady at 16 percent, State expendi- 
tures have risen from 12 percent in 1958 to 
14 percent of gross national product in 1962. 
They have had to take care of the population 
explosion and they have had the utmost dif- 
ficulty in finding the necessary revenue. As 
has been indicated, the Federal Government 
helps considerably with grants-in-aid, loans 
and advances, shared revenues, and techni- 
cal assistance. But no portion of Federal 
revenues is shared with the States without 
strings being attached. 


The German system of dividing the in- 
come tax between the States and the Federal 
Government with a further division by the 
States with their local governments, must 
seem too simple and logical to our Federal 
bureaucrats, especially since there is only one 
tax collection for all three levels of govern- 
ment. Preisdent Johnson through his re- 
cent economic adviser, Prof. Walter Heller, 
hinted that some division of Federal revenue 
with the States might be one aspect of a 
revised federalism. But unfortunately the 
suggestion seems to have been knocked 
down. 

Basically, however, the States must help 
themselves. As life magazine put it not 
long ago, “State government in this country 
is a mess.” And as Thomas Jefferson ob- 
served, the only way in which the States 
can erect a barrier against the extension 
of national power within their proper sphere 
is “to strengthen the State governments, and 
this cannot be done by any change in the 
Pederal Constitution * it must be done 
by the States themselyes.” He explained: 
“The only barrier in their power is a wise 
government. A weak one will lose ground 
in every contest.” He could not, of course, 
envisage what our Supreme Court has done 
in the matter of apportionment. 

Similarly, the Kestnbaum Commission ob- 
served: “If States do not give cities their 
rightful allocation of seats in the legisia- 
ture the tendency will be toward direct Fed- 
eral municipal dealings. These began in 
earnest in the early days of the depression. 
There is only one way to avoid this in the 
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future. It is for the States to take an in- 
terest in urban problems, in metropolitan 
government, in city needs. If they do not 
do this, the cities will find a path to Wash- 
ington as they did before and this time it 
may be permanent, with the ultimate result 
that there may be a new government ar- 


-Tangement that will break down the consti- 


tutional pattern which has worked so well 
up to now.” 

This was in 1955; now, 10 years later we 
not only see the Federal Government deal- 
ing directly with the big cities, but we have 
the proposal, renewed by President Johnson 
in his state of the Union message, for a new 
Federal executive Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to make sure that 
city problems are not neglected at the Fed- 
eral level. Unfortunately, however, I 
scanned the President’s message in vain to 
find any recognition of the indispensable 
role of the States in the successful opera- 
tion of our Federal system. I don’t believe 
he referred to the States or the Governors 
even once. 

At the same time that we must vitalize 
and modernize our State governments, we 
must not think that everything can be run 
from Washington with direct pipelines to 
the cities. A number of our States in their 
administrative organizations and central 
leadership compare very favorably with the 
sprawling Federal Establishment; and poy- 
erty and air pollution and education are 
not going to be properly handled without 
the most effective State support and collab- 
oration. We need strength not only at the 
center, but also at the periphery and all the 
way in between. This means better inter- 
governmental arrangements. 

An optimistic note, I believe, is justified 
at this point. I therefore say that I think we 
have made progress in recent years in im- 
proving our intergovernmental relations 
although we still have a long way to go. 
Since 1959 a notable step forward was the 
creation in Washington by act of Congress 
of an agency known as the Ad Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 

This body of 26 members was set up to 
represent all the various levels of govern- 
ment in our Federal system and it consists 
of Governors, mayors, Cabinet members, 
Congressmen, State legislators, county super- 
visors, and three persons representing the 
public. Some 20 significant reports have 
already been published by the Commission 
containing a series of important recom- 
mendations dealing with most of the exist- 
ing problems in the field. I commend these 
reports to your careful attention. Here at 
long last we have in our Federal system a 
Commission whose task it is to give con- 
tinuing attention to the problems which our 
Federal system inevitably produces. Al- 
though implementation of the Commission's 
recommendations is slow business, because 
so many units are involved, nevertheless a 
large number of influential officials and citi- 
zens are carefully and sincerely at work try- 
ing to iron out the basic problems which 
make our Federal system sometimes creak 
and groan. A step in this direction is the 
important bill recently introduced by Sena- 
tor Musxte referred to as the intergovern- 
mental cooperation bill of 1965, S. 561. 


Let me also give a few illustrations from 
two reports of the Commission; namely one 
entitled, “Statutory and Administration 
Controls Associated with Federal Grants for 
Public Assistance’ and “Performance of 
Urban Functions Local and Areawide.” As 
the first report indicates, we have had a cash 
outlay for assistance payments alone of some 
$54 billion in Federal, State, and local funds 
Since the passage of the Social Security Act, 
and the report adds, “It is not strange that 
the public assistance programs haye been 
subjected to critical scrutiny nor any wonder 
that from time to time intergoyernmental 
relations haye been strained.” 
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After a critical review of the Federal grant- 
in-ald device as an important means for 
strengthening State and local government, 
the Commission rejects any proposition 
“that such grants be made a mere vehicle for 
fashioning greater concentration of adminis- 
trative power in the Central Government” 
and it adds, the Commission believes that 
Federal controls associated with the adminis- 
tration of grant programs should be kept to 
a minimum sufficient to assure a satisfactory 
performance. consistent with the national 
purposes of the program, and to provide 
proper accountability for the expenditure of 
Federal funds.” It edds finally “both the 
Federal statutory provisions and any Imple- 
menting regulations governing a grant pro- 
gram should be developed with the desirabil- 
ity in mind of strengthening State and local 
government administration and should be 
carefully weighed against this objective be- 
fore they are approved.” The Commission 
also feels that State and local government 
should have “a significant voice in the de- 
velopment of Federal program provisions, 
especially when Federal requirements will 
affect their organizational and administra- 
tive structures.” 

With these ends in view, among other rec- 
ommendations, the Commission proposed 
(1) that there be a judicial review of de- 
cisions by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; (2) that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare be given in- 
creased discretion in regard to the operation 
of State plans; (3) that there should be a 
modification of the single State agency con- 
cept so that the States might be able to or- 
ganize the structure of their executive branch 
in a matter more compatible with their own 

tion and administrative needs; and 
(4) that a permanent public assistance ad- 
visory council be established to advise the 
secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on legislation, administrative reg- 
ulations, and other related matters. 

I commend these recommendations for 
your thoughtful consideration and I also sug- 
gest that as an organization you give more 
attention to these and other commission 
recommendations in this important field of 
intergovernmental relations. Your distin- 
guished former mayor and now the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Anthony 
Celebrezze, served on this commission with 
me and I am sure that he is sympathetic 
with the objective of ironing out difficulties 
between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment and the cities as well. 

Before concluding this discourse on inter- 
governmental relations I feel constrained to 
emphasize two additional points. First, the 
excessive number of units of government in 
the United States; and second, the need for 
State constitutional revision, 

We cannot be reminded too often that as 
of 1962 we had, 91,236 governmental units in 
the United States. Thirty-four thousand 
six hundred and seventy-eight of them, or 
nearly one-third of the total number were 
school districts; there were 56,507 local gov- 
ernments other than school districts of 
which 3,043 were counties, 17,997 were 
municipalities; 17,144 were township govern- 
ments; and 18,323 special districts. Of the 
latter, Michigan has 3,817 and Ohio only 


When I was a delegate in our recent State 
constitutional convention I endeayored to 
eliminate townships from the constitution. 
I regret to tell you that I was only able to 
attract 41 votes out of 144. But I shall keep 
on trying. 

So far as State constitutional revision is 
concerned, the Kestnbaum commission back 
in 1955 found “a very real and pressing need 
for the States to improve their constitutions.” 
Having gone through the experience of our 
Michigan Constitutional Convention as a 
delegate, I can say that one cannot possibly 
realize how bad one’s State constitution is 


r 
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until he submits it to the penetrating study 
of a State constitutional convention. It is 
never possible to do everything one would 
like to do, but to bring undoubted improve- 
ments to State constitutions is an urgent 
need. 

As a final parenthetical remark I should 
like to quote to you section 5 of article III 
of our new Michigan constitution which I 
think is unique in this country and which 
I also believe to be something of a model 
for other States to follow in this field. It 
reads: “Subject to provisions of general law, 
this State or any political subdivision thereof, 
any governmental authority or any combing- 
tion thereof may enter Into agreements for 
the performance, financing, or execution of 
their respective functions, with any one or 
more of the other States, the United States, 
the Dominion of Canada, or any political sub- 
division thereof unless otherwise provided 
in this constitution. Any other provision 
of this constitution notwithstanding, an 
officer or employee of the State or of any 
such unit of government or subdivision or 
agency thereof may serye on or with any 
governmental body established for the pur- 
poses set forth in this section and shall not 
be required to relinquish his office or em- 
ployment by reason of such service. The 
legislature may impose such restrictions, 
limitations, or conditions on such service as 
it may deem appropriate.” I think you will 
recognize how this section encourages inter- 
governmental activity and removes the rigid 
limitations which are found in so many 
State constitutions. against cooperative, 
shared activity particularly at the local level. 

May I conclude these remarks by using the 
words of James Madison who said that the 
Federal system would be a success H we used 
reciprocal forbearance. If our various units 
of government could only use this recipro- 
cal forbearance today, many of our problems 
would disappear. I might also add that if 
we did not place so much reliance upon gov- 
ernment and placed a little more on the indi- 
vidual, that we would also be better off. In 
any case, the problems of the Great Society 
will go floundering unless we develop better 
teamwork between Federal, State, and local 
governments. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, Mr. John 
A, Jenkins, of Birmingham, Ala., has 
played a leading role in protesting the 
announced plans for closing Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals, domiciliaries 
and regional offices. 

An able public speaker, a distinguished 
lawyer, and a highly informed spokesman 
on veterans matters, Commander Jen- 
kins presents the case against the clos- 
ings in a very effective manner. 

On Sunday, January 7,° 1965, Com- 
mander Jenkins carried the veterans case 
to the Nation. Appearing on the Mutual 
Broadcasting System program, “Report- 
ers’ Roundup,” Commander Jenkins an- 
swered questions by a distinguished panel 
consisting of Mr. Ken French of the 
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Mutual Broadcasting System, Mr. Clark 
Mollenhoff of Cowles Publications, and 
Mr. John Goldsmith of UPI. 

In the course of this half hour program 
Commander Jenkins responded to the 
questions, explaining why the proposed 
closing of veterans facilities is uneco- 
nomical, unfair to veterans as a group, 
and is a breach of faith with those who 
have defended our country in its hour 
of need. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Mutual 
Broadcasting System is to be commended 
for its alertness to important issues and 
for its sense of public service, both of 
which were so well demonstrated in 
Mutual's decision to interview Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Commander Jenkins on 
Reporters“ Roundup.“ Because of the 
widespread interest in the proposal to 
close badly needed veterans facilities and 
because of what Commander Jenkins 
said, and how he said it, concerning the 
proposed closings, I include, under leave 
to extend my remarks, the text of the 
program, Reporters“ Roundup,” on the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, January 7, 
1965, featuring the appearance of Com- 
mander in Chief John A. Jenkins of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Reporters’ RounpuP—Janvary 7, 1965 

Mr. FRENCH. Reporters“ Roundup—where 
bylines make headlines. This is Ken French, 
Mutual News, Reporters’ Roundup comes to 
you tape recorded from the Mutual Studios 
in Washington, D.C. It is presented by the 
Mutual Broadcasting System as a part of a 
continuing effort to provide programs de- 
signed to keep you informed, 

We have as guest the national commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, John A. 
Jenkins. The area of inquiry, obviously, 18 
that phase of the President’s program desl- 
ing with the closing of some veterans’ facil- 
itles, Commander Jenkins has been an out- 
spoken critic of some of the Presidential 
suggestions. 

There have been efforts aimed at 
the mind and attitude of key Members of the 
Congress and the administration—some suc- 
cessful, some not. Certain Members of the 
Senate would not follow completely the lead 
of President Johnson. The Presidents VA 
topman, Willlam J. Driver, who was con- 
firmed during the past week, has not changed 
his thinking. 

So with a qualified expert, VFW Com- 
mander John A. Jenkins, * Round- 
up will take a look at the problem and at 
methods of changing what some feel are mis- 
takes, 

To ask the questions, two outstanding 
Washington correspondence, Clark Mollen- 
hoff, award-winning correspondent of Cowles 
Publications, and John Goldsmith, leading 
member of the UPI team of reporters. Mr. 
Mollenhoff will have the first question for 
Commander Jenkins: 

Mr. MoLLenHorr. Commander Jenkins, it 
seems that your organization make some dis- 
tinction between the policy on the closing 
of the VA hospitals and the elevating of Mr. 
Driver to the position of head of the VA. 
How do you draw that line? 

Mr. Jenkins. We do, Mr. Mollenhoff. We 
say that the two are completely separate, 
and not connected things. We feel, first, 
that Mr. Driver as a career man is most 
knowledgeable and most qualified to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. We feel that his name—nor would 
have the name of any person been submitted 
to the Senate for confirmation who had not 
agreed in advance to go along with these 
curtailment proposals. However, we do not 
attribute them to Mr. Driver and we feel that 
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tor. 


Mr. Mo.itennorr, Well now, who do you 
blame under these for this 
policy? Mr, Driver is the man who has been 
on the Hill doing the defending. 

Mr. JENKINS. We blame two general cate- 
gories. First, we blame the highest political 
power—or the seat of the highest political 
power—the White House, which has allowed 
to be nutured a certain philosophical concept 
to which we are very strongly opposed in that 
veterans are not entitled any preferential 
treatment from their country as a reward for 
their service to the country in time of war; 
and the second basis of blame is the Budget 
Bureau—that. there is a very deliberate at- 
tempt, a very strong attempt at this time, 
to- for bookkeeping purposes to balance the 
budget, or at an expected output of less than 
$100 bilifon. 

Mr. Mottennorr. Well now, both of these 
entities that you suggest are responsible for 
this. The Budget Bureau, and the White 
House generally, are accountable to one Lyn- 
don Johnson. Do you blame the President 
Personally for this type of policy? 

Mr. JENKINS. Not personally, no—but as a 
practical matter, his advisers and the highest 
echelons of his administration. 

Mr. GorpsmrrH. Well, are you saying that 
this program of closing was instituted to 
bring the Federal budget down below the 
magic $100 billion level? 

Mr, JENKINS. Partially. For the second 
reason we say that there is now, and there 
has been for many years, since the Economy 
Act of the 1930's, since the report of the 
Bradley Commission and the Hoover Com- 
Mission, a philosophic concept that veterans’ 
benefits as such are not in the best interests 
of the country. And we are opposed to that. 

Mr. GotpsmrrH, Well, what is your feeling 
about the adequacy of VA hospital and domi- 
Ciliary facilities across the country? Is there 
& good showing to be made that there is in- 
adequate capacity now? 

Mr. JENKINS, There certainly is. By the 
figures of the Veterans’ Administration itself, 
it was projected that by 1980 they would need 
three times the bed facilities in VA hospitals 
which they now have, And I'll say this too 
that the veteran population is growing older 
and the entire concept of medical treatment 
in our country is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Hospitalization, medical benefits, 
Medical attention are all increasing in every 
facet of our life, and I see no reason why this 
same is not true of the veteran population. 

Mr. GoupsmirH, Isn't it part of the VA 
argunient that some of these facilities that 
&re being closed are not properly located, 
Properly positioned to tuke care of the load 
Where the need is? 

Mr. Jexeins. That's what they say. They 
support—and when I said they“ I mean the 
Veterans’ Administration—support their pro- 
jected curtailment by arguments which we 
believe to be fallacious and not to be the 
real reason, And they say that there are 
Some lesser requirements, some diminishing 
réquirements for hospital beds. Well, we say 
that's absolutely untrue. If that be true, 
there would be no need for additional hos- 
=; for instance, under the Hill-Burton 

t. 


Mr. MoLLENHOFF. Well now, Commander 
Jenkins, if you want to be effective in this 
though, can you continue to tilt with wind- 
milis? Do you not have to have some adver- 
sary, some villian who is responsible for this 
a y thing that you are talking about 
here? Can you just fight generally and be 
effective? 

Mr. JENKINS. We feel that that is the 
effective way to do it. We feel that per- 
Sonalitics and attributing the evil motives 
to individuals as personalities would be 
harmful to our cause, We believe that, 
basically, we are right on two scores: First, 
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the philosophical; second, on the budgetary 
attack. 

Now I will say this, if I might. Insofar as 
the budgetary argument is concerned, we 
think that we can point out places where 
these curtallments proposed to save some 
823.5 million annually, and we believe that 
we can point out places in the budget (or 
in a proposed budget) where this amount 
can be saved in better interests of the Nation 
as a whole than taking it out of the veterans. 

Mr. MontrnHorr, Well, what about this 
domiciliary area? The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion appears to be in the position of saying 
that they are not really so sure there is much 
need for domiciliary care. How do you feel 
about this? 

Mr. JENKINS. Well, I feel this: That first, 
their argument—their basic. argument—on 
the domiciliary, as I understand it, is that 
the domiciliary should be operated only in 
connection and in conjunction with hospital 
facilities. 

We say this: That the whole field of 
geriatrics and the treatment of the aging 
population—and the yeteran population is 
aging—at some step of less sufficiency than 
hospitalization itself is not peculiar to the 
veterans population. It is a thing that is 
proposed, as we understand it, in other facets 
of the Great Society. 

Mr. Goipsmira. Commander Jenkins, you 
say that you think there are other ways in 
which savings of equal or greater amount 
could be made. Give us some idea of how 
you would recommend such sayings if you 
were in the Budget Bureau or in the White 
House in a position of responsibility. 

Mr. Jenks. Well, first I'd like to say— 
and we have some very definite recommenda- 
tions—is that we're not opposed to foreign 
aid as such. And we don't want to put our 

tion in such a position. But we do 
believe that foreign aid should be limited to 
those people friendly to, and who believe in, 
the principles of government which our Na- 
tion believes in. 

We point out, for instance, that there have 
been quite a number of grants to Indonesia. 
I don't know whether that's proposed to be 
continued or not. But we point out that 
we have been giving aid to Egypt and to 
Nasser; and we point out that we've been 
giving aid to Algeria under Ben Bella. And 
we feel that certainly the veterans of this 
Nation are entitled to consideration in prefer- 
ence to these gifts, regarding which a very 
cogent argument can be made that it’s con- 
trary to the best interests of our country. 

Mr. Gotpsmirn. How about the programs 
that the President has lumped under the 
general heading “Great Society"? Many of 
these, I suppose, would help veterans, though 
not in their capacity as veterans. What's 
your organization's feeling about the “Great 
Society“? 

Mr, JENKINS. Well, being against the 
Great Society is kind of like being in favor 
of sin. We don’t know exactly what's con- 
templated and what's meant by the Great 
Society, yet. But we will say this: It was 
through the efforts and the sacrifices of the 
veterans of this Nation that this Nation now 
finds itself in the position to proceed with 
the Great Society. And we feel that we 
should not be the first casualties of such a 
society. 

Mr. Go.psMirH. Let me ask you this: Can 
you give us some idea of other areas In which 
the principle of veteran's preference has been 
ignored? 

Mr. JENKINS. Well, as you may recall, there 
was & proposal in the Congress in connection 
with an Alaskan railroad this past session, 
that Civil Service preference to veterans be 
eliminated from that. We find that there is 
a constant and insidious, and sometimes very 
surprising, attack on veterans’ benefits of 
all kinds and types. 

Mr, MoLLtenHorr. Well now, haven't you 
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been able to at this stage, Commander, pin 
down who some of the people are who are 
responsible for this? I would think that your 
veterans organization would find that to be 
essential. 

Mr. JENKINS. Well, Mr. Mollenhoff, I will 
say this: That we—all of these people are 
Americans, and our disagreements insofar as 
our concept of what’s right and the morality 
of observance of the principle of loyalty on 
the part of our Government—we don’t at- 
tribute evil motives to individuals as such. 
I just don't feel that it would be in the best 
interests of this struggle to name individuals. 

Mr. MoLLENHorr. Well, getting into this 
whole problem that you have—which is 
largely a political problem, isn't it? Do you 
agree with this? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, itis. Absolutely. 

Mr. MOLLENHOFF, Let's get a political bal- 
ance, Well now, you speak about foreign 
aid, There’s a considerable lobby in favor 
of foreign aid—not only in favor of foreign 
ald, but in favor of foreign aid to Indonesia 
and to Egypt, the two that you mentioned, 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoLtennorr. Now to overcome this, 
aren't you going to have to get a little more 
sex appeal or a little more personality into 
this thing s0 that your point gets across more 
to the people? 

Mr. JENKINS. Well, let me say this: From 
my travels over the country, I find that 
there’s a growing disillusionment with the 
benefits that this country ts getting out of 
some of the foreign aid. To be yery chari- 
table, we'll say some“ of the foreign ald. 
There's a growing feeling in the country 
that this has been administered and has 
been given in such a way—in ways that are 
not in the beat interests of this country. 
And so we find there a built-in answer when 
they come back at us and say, Well, these 
are economy measures, and you favor econ- 
omy in Government—which we do—these 
are efficency measures, and you favor ef- 
ficiency in Government—which we do.” Our 
answer ls that with these many millions go- 
ing to Nasser and Ben Bella, we don’t see 
why budgét savings should be taken out of 
the hides of veterans. 

Mr. GoLpsuirs. It sounds to me as if you're 
saying that there could be political reper- 
cussions against the administration if this 
program is allowed to continue. Is that 
right? 

Mr, JENKINS. I think, nonestly, since this 
broke—and I've been in Nebraska and Dela- 
ware, the Dakotas, Pennsylvania—I have 
never seen our people so incensed and so 
stirred up about a matter affecting our vet- 
eran population. Governors, Members of 
Congress, members of the municipal govern- 
ments, and State governments are stirred 
up about this proposal to curtail 
the facilities of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Mo.tennorr. Well now, are they 
stirred up about Mr. Driver, or President 
Johnson’s administration? What are they 
mad at? 

Mr. JENKINS. Well, I don’t know that it's 
manifested itself in a sense of being mad. 
I don’t think that really many of the people 
eyen know Mr. Driver, to be frank with you, 
and his name means nothing to them. And 
as far as the President, they are not mad 
with the President—certainly the election 
last fall and the results of it show that. But 
there’s a great deal of disillusionment be- 
ginning with this thing called the Great 
Society, if this VA cut-back is a manifesta- 
tion of the “Great Society.” 

Mr. MottrnHorr. You find this inconsist- 
ent with a great society and the expanded 
medical programs—is that the way you feel? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. I find it most incon- 
sistent with the expansion of social security, 
with the medical proposals which are being 
made, and with the other attributes which 
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are very nebulous as to what the Great So- 
ciety consists of. 

Mr. Goupsmire, Do you think that this 
opposition is being conveyed to Members of 
the Senate and the House, and are you help- 
ing convey it? 

Mr. JENKINS. It is being conveyed, and we 
are helping to convey it and will continue 
to help convey it in every way that we can. 

Mr. MoLLeNHorr. Well, who do you think 
are your most effective people up there in 
the Senate? For example, now—in helping 
you and stopping this type * * *. 

Mr. JENKINS. Well, let's say this: That 
they are all great men, and of course we don't 
want to create grades of glory, so to speak— 
but we're very proud of Senator MANSFIELD, 
for instance, for the way he has come to the 
forefront in this struggle. And Senator 
ProuTY, who comes to mind right quickly, 
and there are numerous others in the House. 
And chairman TEAGUE, of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, has assured me that he 
will begin hearings on this matter by the 
middle of next month. 

Mr. MoLLENHOFF. Now, ROBERT KENNEDY, 
Senator RorERT KENNEDY was doing some 
work on this. 

Mr. JENKINS. ROBERT KENNEDY did a mag- 
nificent job, and I was told Senator TED KEN- 
NEDY this morning, did a magnificent job In 
that question. 

Mr. MoLLennorr. Well, do you think now 
he was to make some points that the 
Veterans’ Administration was relying upon 
what he considered to be insubstantial, non- 
substantial statistical information. Do you 
think he made this in a solid fashion? 

Mr. JENKINS. I certainly do, and I think 
this—that the decision was made to close 
these facilities or curtail them, and then 
these facts of the Veterans’ Administration, 
and arguments with these, were thought up 
after the decision. 

Mr. Mottennorr. Well, do you think that 
that's honest—for them to use that type of 
statistic to try to close veterans’ hospitals? 

Mr. JENKINS. I certainly do not. I think 
they should very frankly and openly give 
the real reasons, which we have previously 
referred to. 

Mr, MotLennorr. Well, if putting out these 
false statements is dishonest, as you indicate, 
then who is responsible for the dishonesty? 
Doesn't that get above and beyond just a 
matter of a little political fuss? 

Mr. JENKINS, Well, actually who is respon- 
sible for the dishonesty, I don’t know. But 
I will say this: That these people have to 
give some reason. And they cannot, or will 
not, give the true reasons—which are bud- 
getary and the philosophical opposition to 
veterans’ benefits. 

Mr. Frencu. Thank you, VEW Commander 
Jenkins. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a splen- 
did speech delivered before the Halifax, 
Va., County Chamber of Commerce by 
Don L. Jordan, vice president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and chairman of the Board of the John- 
cd tae Furniture Co., of Roanoke, 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BEFORE Hatwax COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
(By Don L. Jordan) 

I want to talk to you for a short time 
tonight about the most important thing in 
the world to all of us right now—the future 
of our country—and what we as individuals 
ean do to influence that future. 

First of all, let me say that I am delighted 
that so many ladies are present, This con- 
cerns you as much as it does these men— 
possibly more so because of the enormous 
share of the American economy owned by 
women, 

A so-called expert has estimated that 
women control between 75 and 90 percent 
of the wealth of this country. Some joke- 
ster has added that they go through their 
husbands’ pants pockets at night, trying to 
get the other 10 percent. 

We know that isn’t so, of course, but even 
if it were, we would know that the money 
was-in good and capable hands. 

If we men were honest with you ladies 
we'd admit that without you there would 
be no homes—without you there would be 
fewer churches—and without you there 
wouldn't be any parent-teacher associations, 
either. 

I know that it has been customary to say 
that women haven't cleaned up politics 
since they won the right to vote 45 years 
ago. Let me say right here that I think you 
have done more in those 45 years than we 
men have managed to do in the last 200. 

Through your women’s organizations and 
the women of the Democratic Party and the 
Republican party—I understand there are a 
few Republicans tn these parts—you have 
done much to field better candidates; and, 
by electing them, you have helped obtain 
better government on all levels. 

The year 1965 is highly significant to us 
Virginians. Just 3 weeks from today we will 
be observing the 100th anniversary of the 
surrender at Appomattox—less than 100 
miles from where we are gathered tonight. 

We shall remember lovingly those last 
ragged remnants of a once great army which 
Gen. Robert E. Lee led so gallantly in a glo- 
Tious but hopeless struggle. But, at the 
same time, I am sure that all of us who are 
honest with ourselves will thank God that 
out of Appomattox there emerged a united 
and powerful nation with a mission in this 
world. 

On June 15 at Jamestown, Virginians will 
join in spirit with their British cousins and 
freemen everywhere to celebrate the 750th 
anniversary of the Magna Carta. I hardly 
need remind you that from this Immortal 
document emerged the factors and the guar- 
antees which were to point the way to our 
own independence and to what we so proudly 
call the "American way of life.” 

The year 1965 is the 700th anniversary of 
the first British Parliament, the mother of 
all representative legislative bodies.- It also 
is the 346th anniversary of the first free 
legislature in America—the House of Bur- 

which met at Jamestown in 1619. 
(Unfortunately, that was the same year that 
African slaves were introduced into the 
economy of the Virginia Colony and of the 
entire South—a terrible sin for which all 
Americans are continuing to pay unto this 
day.) 

What was the spirit and the essence of 
the Magna Carta, of that first Parliament, 
of that first House of Burgesses which pre- 
ceded the Declaration of Independence and 
our Federal Constitution? 

Was it not the fact that all men, being 
created equal under the law and in the sight 
of God, have the “unalienable right,” as 
Jefferson put it, to govern themselyes under 
a system which they think best? 
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For 176 years the United States Constitu- 
tion has been in effect. It still guarantees 
our rights and our liberties. But we would 
be blind, indeed, if we did not recognize that 
those rights and liberties are being infringed 
and are slipping away a little bit at a time 
through court decisions, Executive orders, 
and even through the ruling of bureaucrats. 

The States created the Federal Union to 
do those things they could not do for them- 
selves. Be it noted. however, that they 
reserved to themselves all powers which they 
did not give specifically to the Federal 
Government. 

Today the 10th amendment Is being nulli- 
fied daily, and bit by bit all power is being 
concentrated in Washington. Within the 
past week we have scen and heard the pro- 
posal to remove control of registration and 
voting to the National Capital from the 
States where the Constitution put it. 

If this trend is not halted, it should be 
Obvious to us all that the States eventually 
will become no more than provinces of the 
Federal Government like those of France and 
other European nations. 

It follows quite naturally that local gov- 
ernment then will become only administra- 
tive in nature, with officials appointed and 
carrying out directives from higher up. In 
short, the processes of our representative 
republican form of government are being 
reversed at an alarming pace. 

All right, then, who is to blame for this, 
and what can be done about it? 

Let's look at the initial half of that ques- 
tion first. 

Who is to blame? 

Let us look no farther than this room for 
a beginning. You and I are to blame. Gov- 

vernment is the people. If government isn't 
what we want, then we are gullty. 

Do you want to hear something tragic? 
Among other things, Jefferson wrote in the 
declaration that George IIT had sent to 
these shores “swarms” of officials to harass 
our people and to eat out their substance.” 

Well, today employees of the Federal Goy- 
ernment alone equal in number the entire 
population of the Thirteen Original Colonies 
in 1776. 

In addition, we have all the State and local 
Officials. It really is tragic. It's staggering 
and alarming. 

Another great Virginian of that era of 
giantse—James Madison—who was the chief 
designer of the Constitution—once wrote 
that without self-government this Republic 
would not survive. 

This Nation has become great because of 
the spirit of initiative, of self-dependence, 
and of self-reliance of our forefathers. They 
believed that it is the duty of the people to 
support government and not that of govern- 
ment to support the people. 

Somewhere along the line we have lost our 
perspective and our sense of yalues—the great 
American vision. 

I seem to recall hearing not long ago the 
urgent advice: “Ask not what your country 
can do for you but ask rather what you can 
do for your country.” 

Those were brave and inspiring words, but 
they have been followed by the appropriation 
of more billions of dollars to do more things 
for more people. 

The spending programs seem to be never- 
ending. Why? Because the people or the 
representatives the people elect are demand- 
ing them. 

All this requires more and more taxes 
and—I shudder to say it—more national 
debt; more putting off the bill for future 
generations yet unborn to pay. ; 

Most alarming of all, sọ far as we business- 
men are concerned, Is not just the multipli- 
cation of Federal Government regulation and 
the excessive taxation but Government com- 
petition with business. 


Here's one to make you think: Federal 
assets in housing, community development, 
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commerce, transportation, and other normal 


Activities of the private business domain now” 


total $82 billion. 

If you want to know what hurts the econ- 
omy, look at this; The Defense Department 
stockpiled critical items until 40 percent now 
has been declared excess and earmarked for 
disposal. The Federal excess in tin alone 
is equal to two times the average national 
consumption of that metal in 1960-62. 

Government continues to expand in the 
power business after getting Its foot in the 
door under the guise of flood control and 
rural electrificution. As late as 1930 only 
6 percent of all power-generating capacity 
was Government-owned; in 1960 it was 23 
percent and ls still going up. I hardly need 
go into the Joss of revenue because of tax- 
tree cooperatives whose share has to be borne 
by legitimate business. 

Only recently the U.S. Forest Service asked 
Congress for $1 million to produce seedlings 
for State tree-planting programs. Privately 
owned nurseries are fully capable of doing 
the Job, doing it better and doing it cheaper. 

There are a lot more examples I could cite 
if we had time. 

The many harassments of business in the 
field of labor relations and even in the 
ordinary conduct of its dally affairs are so 
well known that I need not go into detall. 
All of you have almost dally experience with 
interference and dictation. 

And now, what are businessmen doing to 
combat these trends, to assert their rights, 
to secure and influence proper government? 
To tell the truth: the answer is not enough.” 

Unfortunately, business has been cast in 
the role of complainer. It fights back only 
after it is hit and often this is too late. 
Business needs to take the initiative—to 
foster positive legislation—to offer its ideas 
without being asked. 

Because Federal taxation is heaviest and 
Federal regulation is the more onerous, we 
tend—qulte mistakenly, I think—to concen- 
trate the fire of our complaints on Wash- 
ington. * 

This is important —yes—but the taxation 
and the regulation extends down to all 
levels—to State, city, county, town, and 
other subdivisions. 

Let me make something clear: If there are 
in any part of this State or Nation poor 
quality Congressmen, legislators, city coun- 
cimen, county supervisors, or others in elec- 
tive office, everybody is to blame; but busi- 
nessmen are more at fault because they 
should be community leaders in every way, 
not just in their particular fields, 

If corrupt, self-seeking politicians gain con- 
trol of a government, businessmen are to 
blame for their apathy, their lethargy, and, 
yes, even their weakness in refusing to face 
facts. 

Civic responsibility begins not at the top 
but at the bottom. He who votes only in 
presidential elections is a yery poor citizen, 
indeed. 

It Is simply good business for businessmen 
to be interested in government at the grass- 
roots. If we do not take the proper interest 
in local and State politics, It should be ob- 
Vious that national politics and policies will 
never refiect a business viewpoint. 

At the local level especially, businessmen 
Not only have an obligation to get out and 
Work for candidates and issues—but also they 
have a duty to seek out and to provide com- 
petent und able candidates. Money contri- 
butions are fine and so easy to make, but 
they don't replace work at the precinct level. 

Let me ask you a soul-searching question: 
If candidates for public office do not come 
from the ranks of business and professions, 
where are they going to come from? You 
know the answer as well as I—from the ranks 
of the incompetents, the rabble-rousers, and 
the cultivators of minority gripes. 

When that happens, as has been observed, 


We will have the sort of Government we de- 
serve, 
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Businessmen have an obligation to them- 
selves and to their communities to take an 
active interest in organizations which are 
seeking to wage their battles, The U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce—for one—is doing a 
magnificent job in conducting public affairs 
training schools throughout the country. 

I hope you will pardon me if I cite a per- 
sonal example: Many years ago I decided to 
help further the work of one association to 
which my company belongs—the National 
Association of Manufacturers. As my in- 
terest grew, so did my responsibilities. 

Just recently they offered me the challenge 
of becoming national vice president and 
chairnian of the public affairs advisory com- 
mittee, This is going to take a great deal of 
time, but the stakes are high and the op- 
portunity for service and accomplishment 
too strong to refuse. I am going to do the 
best that I can to help awaken the business- 
men of America to their duty and privilege. 

We must tell our story to the people. As- 
suredly we cannot sit back on our branches 
and howl for the status quo, while militant 
organizations and others more interested 
than we are, set out to shape the course of 
the country, the State, and our local com- 
munities. 

Do some of you perhaps still think there 
is no need to get excited? No? Well, listen 
to this: Recently, the U.S, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce published in its magazine Ac- 
tion the results of a survey among high 
school and college juniors, taken by three 
great universities. 

Here's what they found: 53 percent believed 
in Government ownership of banks, rail- 
roads, and steel companies; 62 percent said 
that the Government has the responsibility 
to provide jobs; 61 percent rejected the profit 
incentive as necessary to the survival of free 
enterprise; and 84 percent denied that pa- 
triotism is vital and plays an important part 
in our lives. 

These figures are shocking. Somewhere, 
somebody is falling short of telling the true 
American story where it needs most to be 
told—to the rising generation. We business- 
men must accept a very big share of the 
blame for that, 

One of the toughest fights the cause of 
freedom has been confronted with is going 
to break into the open soon. This will come 
when President Johnson submits his prom- 
ised proposal to amend section 14-B of the 
Taft-Hartiey Act, 

In blunt language, this means the killing 
of the right-to-work laws of Virginia and 18 
other States. (There were 19 others, but 
labor unions already have forced repeal in 
one State this year.) 

With the repeal of section 14—B will dis- 
appear the basic human right of every 
American to work where, when, and for 
whom he pleases without having to join an 
organization or to pay tribute to it. 

Make no mistake about it—this is going 
to happen unless all of us face the issue 
squarely and accept our share of the respon- 
sibility to see that section 14-B of the Taft- 
Hartley Act is not repealed. Al of us should 
express our views on this critical question 
by communicating with our representatives 
in Congress. 

And so, my plea to you tonight is to be- 
come genuinely interested in politics and 
government, The problem is not so much 
with those who are in politics as it is with 
the great number of us who are not. 

The businessman who ceases to study his 
history, his economics, and his psychology 
along with his mathematics is living in the 
Dark Ages. 

If government insists on being in busi- 
ness, then it is high time business got into 
government on all levels, starting at home— 
down at those grassroots. 

“Public affairs” is a nice, respectable $5 
word. I have a better word, a plain 5-cent 
word we can all understand; its politics. 
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Politics is a dirty word only because you 
and I choose to make it so. But remember 
this: government is only as good as the 
politics behind it. 

Intelligent, good, sound government can 
exist only if businessmen and community 
leaders are willing to give it their thoughts, 
their talents, and their efforts. 

In summary: government is what we 
choose to make it. The future of our com- 
munities, our State, and our Nation is up 
to us. 

Will you join me in accepting that chal- 
lenge? 


Latin American Audit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Social Progress Trust Fund of the 
Inter-American Development Bank is- 
sued its fourth report. This report, which 
contains one of the most complete and 
accurate compilations of statistics on 
Latin American development, presents a 
balanced account of progress in the last 
year under the Alliance for Progress. 

The report is optimistic, but it does not 
underestimate the extent of the challenge 
before us. Indeed, it highlights the sig- 
nificance of the fundamental social, po- 
litical decisions that must be made if the 
statistics are to show substantial im- 
provement. 


The New York Times on Monday, 
March 22 discussed this report in a 
thoughtful editorial. This editorial 
points up the essential political nature of 
many of the problems that remain in 
Latin America and cautions against ex- 
pectations of quick solution. I would 
like to call this editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues by inserting it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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The fourth annual report of the Social 
Progress Trust Fund, like its predecessors, ts 
a gold mine of facts and figures on Latin 
America. Only the Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA), an affiliate of the 
United Nationa with headquarters in San- 
tiago, Chile, provides any comparable amount 
of economic and social information. 

Gold mines, of course, do not provide 
pure gold. The Inter-American Development 
Bank, which has administered the trust's 
funds of $525 million put up by the United 
States, has an understandable tendency to 
spotlight the good features and to minimize 
the bad. ECLA, incidentally, has the op- 
posite tendency. 

Both organizations present all the facts 
they can get. Latin statistics are often un- 
trustworthy, but there is no doubt that 1964 
was a favorable year, It was least favorable 
in most of the fields in which the trust fund 
works—land settlement and improved land 
use, housing for low-income groups, water 
supply and sanitation facilities and higher 
education. Only in the fleld of education 
was there significant progress. There were 
also important tax reforms and a general im- 
provement in mobilizing internal resources, 

Agrarian reform remains a basic weakness. 
The fund’s report masks how little advance 
was made by stating that “at the end of 1964 
limited had been made in rural in- 
stitutional reform.” It does add that “while 
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population is growing at an exceptionally 
high rate, agricultural production as a whole, 
and food production in particular, are in- 
creasing more slowly, if at all." Moreover, 
"most recent estimates indicate that in the 
current year agricultural production will de- 
cline from last year’s level." 

Translate these facts into social and 
political terms and the results are far from 
encouraging, Yet social reform is the ideo- 
logical basis of the Alliance for Progress, and 
the hardest thing to get in Latin America— 
as Teodoro Moscoso, the first Coordinator of 
the Alliance, said recently at Mills Col- 
lege—are “the important and innumerable 
political decisions” required to make the Al- 
lance a success. 

The difficulties and weaknesses in the area 
are no reflection on the Social Progress Trust 
Fund, which is doing splendid work under 
the direction of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank's president, Felipe Herrera, of 
Chile. It is nobody's fault that the process 
of development in economically backward 
countries is very long and very hard. 


Foreign Trade: Exporter To Use Trade 
Zone in Three-Way Transactions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I submit, 
for printing in the Recorp, an article as 
an example of how some leading citizens 
of the State of Hawaii are meeting the 
economic needs of our country with 
respect to the balance-of-payments 
problem. I think this example should be 
brought to the attention of the country. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Hawaii Business and 
March, 1965] 
FOREIGN Trane: EXPORTER To Use TRADE ZONE 
In Trree-Way ‘TRANSACTIONS 

(Norx.—A new firm just organized to 

promote sales of secondhand heavy ma- 

in the Far East will try to reduce 
the U.S. balance-of-payments deficit by an 
ingenious barter.) 

No sooner did Governor Burns last month 
announce the approval of a free trade zone 
for Honolulu than business firms began 
making plans how to put it to practical use. 
One of the first among these is Universal 
American Export Corp, a 6-month-old 
enterprise which intends to do some re- 
packaging, labeling, and distribution of Far 
Eastern goods which it plans to export to the 
United States, Canada, and the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

According to Executive Vice President Har- 
old E. Peacock, who has spent 3 of his 4 years 
in Hawail doing the spadework for the for- 
mulation of Universal American Export Corp., 
and previous to that had 17 years of experi- 
ence in military export business in Chicago, 
the firm will often take distribution rights 
ot its Far Eastern clients’ products in lieu of 
Cash payment: in these cases it will uze the 
trade zone to bring these products in and 
pack them under various labels, or do some 
light assembly and such. The finished goods 
will then leave for their destination wherever 


Industry, 
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Universal American Export Corp, has man- 
aged to sell them, 
USED FACTORY MACHINES 

Universal American Export Corp.’s services 
to the Far East, for which {t will be receiving 
such on occasion, consist mainly of ex- 
porting industrial heavy machinery to the 
commercially awakening oriental coun- 
tries—primarily Korea, Talwan, Hong Kong, 
the Philippines, Malaysia, and Thailand. 
President of Universal American Export Corp. 
is State Senator Mitsuyuki Kido, and other 
officers of the firm include Vice President 
Howard K. Maesaka and Director Herbert 
Y. C. Choy. 

The firm's philosophy is simple. In the 
United States, industrial production is fast 
reaching the stage of total commitment to 
advance automation—and this results in 
quick obsolescence of still perfectly opera- 
tional equipment often only 5 or 10 years old. 
What to do with this heavy machinery is 
becoming something of a national headache, 
since obviously no U.S, producer can afford 
to employ older, less efficient models on the 
production line because competition would 
quickly overtake him. 

According to Peacock, the same equipment, 
properly reconditioned and backed by a 
reputable firm's guarantee, Is often the per- 
fect answer to the prayers of industrialists 
of the less advanced countries where of 
course, It is far too early to think of the 
latest automation and data processing steps, 
and where for the next 15 or 20 years the 
machinery can perform much-needed service. 
Accordingly, the Universal American Export 
Corp. attempts to act as the mediator be- 
tween the underindustrialized East and the 
many dealers in the United States who are 
overstocked with used heavy machinery 
rapidly losing value. 

TEN PACTORIES FOR KOREA 


The potential for such services seems un- 
limited—the consensus of all four of the 
firm's protagonists who together made an 
inspection trip to the Orient recently to see 
what the potential was. The results were 
beyond all expectations, says Peacock. In- 
stead of returning merely with tentative 
commitments and market data they set out 
after, the quartet brought back satchelfuls of 
firm orders for equipping entire new fac- 
torles, or completely refurbishing existing 
ones; a preliminary estimate of the value of 
the trip sets the figure at $8 million worth of 
reconditioned equipment, 

Says Peacock: “We won't try to compete 
in the new machinery market, where the Jap- 
anese and the Europeans can always beat 
American prices—but in the secondhand 
feid, the United States is not only practical- 
ly the only large supplier, but it also has 
such a fast industrial pace that machinery is 
discarded when it has still plenty of useful 
life left in it.“ There is also the advantage 
of universal knowledge of American trade 
names, which are something of a status sym- 
bol in the underprivileged countries, and the 
reputation of Amcrican. businessmen whose 
guarantee can be taken at face value. 

The firm is handling an order for a com- 
plete shoe factory for South Korea, where 
they also asked for a cardboard box plant, 
a caustic soda plant, a furniture manufac- 
turing factory, and six other plants making 
eyerything from plastics to terry cloth. 
Taiwan has ordered cement block and brick 
making machinery, and even in highly in- 
dustrial Japan, the traveling group sold 
a polyethylene bag factory idea. In all the 
countries visited, the Universal American 
Export Corp, members appointed agents to 
handle additional business; one Tokyo firm 
thus selected estimated it could easily gen- 
erate 810 million in annual business for 
Universal. 


COAL: 1,000 DEALERS 
Following the trip to the future mar- 
kete, the firm turned its attention to its 
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suppliers, and a second mission was dis- 
patched to the United States, there to sign 
up dealers who will be the source of the 
equipment. Universal's aim, according to 
Peacock, is to have at least 1,000 dealers or- 
ganized to supply instantly the kind and 
quantity of reconditioned equipment re- 
quired; by exacting a service fee from these 
suppliers, the firm has begun to take in the 
first money since its establishment last Sep- 
tember, he adds. 

Universal also Intends to act as agents or 
brokers for the mainland dealer in facilitat- 
ing the somewhat complex export proceed- 
ings, for Instance by dealing with outlets al- 
ready possesing export licenses and thus 
making it unnecessary for the small dealers 
to get one. Help will be also offered with 
bills of lading and other redtape, and with 
financing. The company's services will thus 
be of greatest value to the small and medium 
sized businessman who cannot afford to keep 
an oversea sales staf! or appoint oversea 
agents in all these locations. 

U.S. EASES FINANCING 


The financial angle, actually, says Peacock, 
has been the stumbling block until quite 
recently, and the reason for the 3-year delay 
in getting the enterprise going. The United 
States has never been too export-minded— 
only something like 3 percent of the gross 
national product ever leaves the country, 
easily the lowest ratio among the world's 
industrial nations. The businessman’s ntti- 
tude is also apparent in the attitude of the 
public servant, who has never been too help- 
ful in pushing exports, Peacock explains. 

In the last few years, prodded especially 
by the alarming rate of gold outflow, varlous 
governmental branches finally began in earn- 
est to help busincsmen to set up export op- 
erations. Operations of outfits Uke the 
World Bank and the Export-Import Bank 
have been expanded; the Export-Import 
Bank now offers guarantees to the ordinary 
commercial bank of the buyer's credit, as 
long as the country dealt with is at least 
redsonably stable as to system of govern- 
ment and solvency. In this manner, it acts 
pretty much as the FHA does in respect to 
mortgage lenders. With this official encour- 
agement, banks and other sources of financ- 
ing at last became amenable to the idea of 
loans for export purposes. 

TRADE ZONE HELPFUL 


One trouble remained on the receiving end. 
Most of the Asiatic countries are poor in dol- 
lars, and their governments jealously guard 
their meager hoards against outflow. It is 
therefore extremely hard for the would-be 
buyer of U.S. equipment in one of these coun- 
tries to supplicate his government for the 
release of dollar funds to finance his factory. 
unless it is one of overwhelming national 
importance. 

At this juncture, the Hawail trade zone 
came as a propitious answer. Now the Uni- 
versal American Export Corp. can offer to 
take commodities in licu of payment, bring 
them to the zone, and in turn sell them eith- 
er in the United States or wherever dollars 
üre plentiful. It will then net as agent 
twice, and earn a slightly higher commission, 
but in either case, it will also help to re- 
yerse the trend of capital outflow from the 
United States, And in Hawaii, the firm's ne- 
tivity in the trade zone is bound to create 
a few jobs at least in whatever preparation 
for the American market la necessary, The 
raw materials or products accepted as pay- 
ment will be usually brought in as bulk 
shipment, and leave Hawall packaged and 
labeled for their individual destinations. 

Everyone at Universal American Export 
Corp. is highly optimistic about the grow- 
ing Far Eastern market. On the customer 
end, the firm can offer 20-year payment 
terms, which are guaranteed up to 90 per- 
cent by the Export-Import Bank; on the 
dealer end, it can lure the mainland bust- 
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nhessman with vistas of an unlimited, largely 
entirely unexplored and yet very eager mar- 
ket; and to wholesalers, it can paint the pic- 
ture of inexpensive oriental products and 
raw materials coming in as barter which can 
be sold at a profit anywhere in the Western 
world. That first get-acquainted trip, says 
Peacock, has convinced the staff that enough 
business could be signed up right now to 
keep the firm hopping for 20 years. 


The Strange New Language of a Magic 
Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, criti- 
cism, sometimes reaching the point of 


vilification, has been heaped on the 


Bureau of Reclamation as the result of 
its activities which have an effect on 
the landscape of this Nation. The criti- 
cism grows out of a conflict that is not 
new to this country, but has somehow 
been distorted to the point where the 
Department of the Interior and the 
Bureau of Reclamation are regarded as 
the spoilers of our national heritage by a 
Select group which has appointed itself 
the protector of our natural resources. 
This may come as a surprise to some of 
my colleagues who have always thought 
that the business of our public resources 
are handled through the proposals of the 
administration and the disposal by 
Congress. 

A case in point is the creation of Lake 
Powell which is now backing up behind 
Glen Canyon Dam in Arizona. There are 
those who think that the loss of this red 
Tock canyon is inexcusable and irrepar- 
able. One cannot deny that the oppor- 
tunity to follow the original water high- 
Way through those magnificent canyons 
is gone, but that river has been replaced 


by a lake—the highway has been widen- 


ed and fantastic new vistas have been 
Opened up to the vast numbers of Amer- 
icans who are using their leisure time to 
discover the great beauties of the West. 

of destruction, there has been an 
exchange. We have given the Nation a 
recreational opportunity—yes, an es- 
thetic opportunity that never would have 
been ours had not the construction of 
this key unit of the Upper Colorado 
River storage project brought about the 
exchange of a river for a lake. 

For a description of what has hap- 
pened in that magic land, I call your 
attention to the article written by Maxine 
Brown Phillips in Empire magazine sec- 
tion of the March 14, 1985 issue of the 
Denver Post. 

The article follows: 

Srrance New LANGUAGE OF A MAGIC LAND 

Probably you've never heard of Wahweap, 
or Entrada, or Nonnezosche, or Mah-Vah- 
Talk-Tump. But you will. You'll hear of 
them, and a great many others—musical 
Spanish names, stuttery Indian ones—which 
are entering the American voca the 
same way Yosemite and Niagara and Bright 
Angel and Sequoia came into it. 
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The names are from a great scenic region 
newly opened for the enjoyment of the Amer- 
ican people—the Glen Canyon national 
recreation area—and it is a whopper. . 

On January 21, 1963, a steel gate was closed 
at Glen Canyon Dam in north-central 
Arizona, and Lake Powell was born. The 
Colorado River begun to back up into the 
system of canyons it had carved in ages past. 

Eighteen months later, In August 1964, 
when the year’s runoff was completed, the 
lake was 347 feet deep at the completed dam, 
and more than 160 miles long, reaching far 
up into Utah, past Hite, and into at least 90 
tributary canyons and innumerable smaller 
streams and river valleys. 

From the beginning, like the neighbors’ 
kids walting for you to get your new swim- 
ming pool filled, the tourists were- waiting. 
By the end of the summer of 1963, more than 
20,000 peoaple—who came in 5,600 vehicles 
pulling 2,300 boats—had come to Lake Powell 
to swim, ski, boat, fish, camp or just look. 
In 1964 the lake was bigger, and so were the 
crowds. 

They say it always helps to enjoy the coun- 
try if you know the language, and the lan- 
guage of Lake Powell and the whole Glen 
Canyon region, like the land itself, is fresh 
and vivid and different. 

Wabweap, for instance. You pronounce 
it Wah-weep.“ It is a Paiute Indian word 
Meaning, not, as might- appear, a crying 
papoose, but “bitter waters." Wahweap is 
where you have to go now to put a boat, ora 


. baited fishhook, or yourself, into the Arizona 


end of Lake Powell, or even to see more of it 
than the sullen, dark-blue section immedi- 
ately back of the dam. The canyon in which 
the old river is now imprisoned makes a bend 
a short distance above the dam, and the rest 
of the lake is hidden away in the blue-shad- 
owed, pastel-tinted pink-and-beige world of 
mesas, buttes, and plateaus. 

Wahweap is the gateway to this world, It 
is a broad, basin-like stream mouth which 
opens into Glen Canyon 6 miles upstream 
from the dam. The bed of the stream fur- 
nished gravel, thousands: of tons of it, for 
the dam. Now it is the site of all the major 
activities related to the lake, except for the 
production of power by the mighty turbines 
at the foot of the dam. “Juice and Joy,” 
someone is supposed to have answered when 
asked what the new dam was going to be good 
for. The joy begins at Wahweap. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE BOATER 


The National Park Service, which operates 
the recreational facilities, has its Glen 
Canyon headquarters here, and has built a 
handsome campground, with paved parking 
patios, flourishing trees and shrubs (watered 
by the new lake) and a huge picnic area 
complete even to louvered steel awnings for 
the tables, 

The marine and sightseeing concesslon's 
headquarters are here as well. Since the lake 
has not yet reached its permanent minimum 
storage level, these facilities are temporary, 
but fully adequate. You can launch your 
own boat, moor it, buy all necessary sup- 
plies for it, or rent a boat, or take a boat trip 
lasting from 2 hours to 7 days with the 
pilots of Canyon Tours, Inc, Other conces- 
sionaires operate out of Halls Crossing and 
Hite In Utah. 

A marine service shop is in full operation 
at Wahweap, with all the gear and tackle an 
inland skipper will ever need, including a 
sun hat for his wife, and postcards to mall to 
the folks who had to stay home in Apple 
Grove. 

Up the hill from the temporary arrange- 
ment are the beginnings of what will one 
day be one of the country’s great marinas. 
On a big coral-colored dune there are curbs 
and paved streets and parking areas and 
thriving trees, a giant launching ramp 1,100 
feet long and 200 feet wide, graded so you 
can put your cruiser into the water while 
staying dry yourself. The trees and the 
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curbs and the paving are for a still unbullt 
320-room luxury motel, already named Wah- 
weap Lodge, and its related services—an alr- 
strip, restaurants, snack bars, and 
stations for cars and boats. Completion date 
for this development is estimated as some- 
time in 1970. 

The Wahweap concession is headed by 
famous old riverman, Art Greene, who for 
years ran the white water, taking thousands 
of canyon lovers down the bruising but in- 
spiring route pioneered by Maj. John Wes- 
ley Powell in 1869. Now he takes his ease 
as your host, and if you're lucky, His son- 
in-law, Earl Johnson, himself a master river- 
man, will be your personal pilot and guide on 
your tour of the shimmering blue lake that 
has swallowed the river. 

Johnson, who loves the lake as if he had 
invented it himself, agrees that much beauty 
was lost with the inundation of Glen Canyon, 
But then he points to the myriad marvels of 
scenery now within reach of eye, foot, and 
camera, via the wide blue highway of im- 
pounded water. 

“Before the water came up.“ he says, “there 
was simply no way into most of these places. 
A few crazy prospectors and some thirsty 
Indians have seen it. But the ordinary per- 
son couldn't get in, and if he did, he prob- 
ably never lived to get out.” 

As you float past noble promontories, ma- 
jestic amphitheaters, frowning escarpments, 
into shadowy narrow channels and vast, 
echoing caves, for mile after breathtaking 
mile, you can’t get too excited about what 
lles drowned under the shimmering surface 
which Is your avenue into a once lost wonder- 
land. For one who was privileced 
to see the secret beauties of the floor of Glen 
Canyon, thousands will share in the splen- 
dors of the new but ancient land Lake Powell 
has revealed. 

So remember Wahweap. You'll go there, 
just as surely as you go to Yellowstone, the 
Grand Canyon or Rocky Mountain National 
Park. 

SANDSTONE SCULPTURES ABOUND 


What about Entrada? Entrada is the 
name of a sandstone you see cropping out 
all over the Four Corners country. It is 
remembered bitterly as the “Slickrock" by 
many an exhausted uranium hunter who has 
stood below the swelling, billowly contours 
of the Entrada cliffs and gazed in frustration 
past its unscalable slopes, to where another 
sandstone, Morrison by name, hung against 
the sky. For within the Morrison lay hidden 
the uranium ore. Perhaps this same pros- 
pector, his pick and Geiger counter put away 
in a basement closet, will float past the 
bosomy heights, and reflect that they're 
much prettier, now that he doesn't have to 
climb them. 

Entrada sandstone forms the beautiful 
castle-like figures which dominate the scene 
at Wahweap, and may well make it known 
as the world’s loveliest setting for a marina. 
It is only one of many kinds of sandstone 
you will get to know personally if you be- 
come a real Lake Powell buff—such as Nay- 
ajo, and Wingate, and Kayenta, and Carmel, 
and Owl Rock, In spite of yourself you 
might get carried away, buy an armful of 
geology bulletins and rock books and become 
an amateur geologist, speaking wisely (and 
if a little inaccurately, who cares?) of geo- 
logic columns, middle and upper Jurnssic 
periods, and crossbedded dune forms. 

Then there are the names given to some 
of the more spectacular features in the re- 
gion by sore-footed pioneers. Gunsight 
and Tower Buttes, the Hole-in-the-Rock, 
the Crossing of the Fathers, Not many peo- 
ple passed this way in the long centuries be- 
fore the idea of a dam came to the US, 
Bureau of Reclamation, But some of those 
who did come left big tracks. 

In 1776, a Spanish priest, Fray Sylvestre 
Velez de Escalante, with a party of Spanish 
soldiers, returning from an unsuccessful at- 
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tempt to link the Santa Fe missions with 
those in California, found a place to ford the 
river. Now the lake widens to a seascape 
of iridescent waves, many feet above where 
the good padre wrung the river water out of 
his robes. The party representing Imperial 
Spain does not seem so very far away when 
you reflect that the lake surface stands where 
the river ran some quarter of a billion years 
ago, And the Mormon ploneers, letting 
their 85 loaded wagons down a thousand 
feet through a narrow cleft in the canyon 
wall, the Hole-in-the-Rock, seem closer still. 
There are some old familiar names of an- 
other sort, beloved of fishermen, which are 
part of the new playground's glossary—rain- 
bow, kokane, largemouth bass, catfish. The 
fish are there, planted and native, by the 
thriving millions, the game and fish people 
report. And the sight of fishermen driving 
around the campground at dusk, trying to 
give away a panful or a basketful of fresh- 
caught finny beauties, confirms the report. 
NATURE'S MIGHTIEST BRIDGE 


‘There are the names of the 90 side canyons 
into which the new lake reaches ita blue and 
sparkling arms, You will float in hushed 
silence through Cathedral and Driftwood and 

Canyons, past towering, tilted walls 
which cut off all but a thin crescent of sky. 
You will buy more film than you can afford, 
use it all, and go back the next day, with 
still more film, and use all of that. On the 
map you will look at the thousands of invit- 
ing anchorages on the lake's nearly 1.800 
miles of shoreline, and just hope you live long 
enough to visit them all—and the money 
holds out. 

And what about Nonnezosche and Mah- 
Vah-Talk-Tump? 

They are Indian names for the crown 
jewel in Lake Powell's glittering treasury, 
Rainbow Bridge. This greatest of all known 
natural arches lay sequestered in the remote 
wilds, unseen by all but those rugged and 
well-heeled enough to undertake either a 20- 
mile trip by muleback from the foot of 
Navajo Mountain, or a float trip down the 
river, and then a lengthy walk through the 
great canyons. Since the lovely wonder was 
found in 1909, more than 22,000 names, 
many of them repeats, have been inscribed in 
the autograph book kept at the bridge. Now, 
on a i-day trip, you can ride in a hand- 
some, cushioned excursion boat over 60 miles 
of the bluest, clearest water in the world, 
through scenes of arresting grandeur, walk 
a mile and seven-tenths through the sand, 
and see it yourself. 

It will not seem strange at all that the 
great bridge has not one but four names. 
We have called it The Rainbow. The Nava- 
jos call it Nonnezosche. And the Paiutes 
have conferred upon it two fine tongue- 
twisters, Like many another man, the 
Palute has both a mystical and a practical 
side. Having satisfied his sense of mysti- 
cism by calling it Barahoini, “The Rainbow,” 
he related this incredible structure to some- 
thing he could touch and understand, He 
calls it, and all bridges, natural and other- 

Wiso, Mah-Vah-Talk-Tump. It means un- 
der the horse's belly.” 
FACTS FOR VISITORS 
Distance from Denucr 

Approximately 70 miles, via Pour Corners 
or Monument Valley routes, to Kayenta, 
Tuba City, and Pago. 

Accommodations 


At Page, site of dam and 7 miles from 
Wahweap Marina and campground, all serv- 
ices—motels, stores, laundromats, churches, 
boat and trailer rentals, taxi. The Wahweap 
toncessionaire, Canyon Tours, Inc., operates 
a modern motel, restaurant, and service sta- 
tion at the intersection of US. 89 and the 
Woahweap road. 

Weather and roads 

Recreation area open all year. Boating, 

lodging, meals available at all times. Roads 
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always open. Main waterways of the lake 
expected to be open all winter for fishing 
and boating. At Wahweap, occasionally as 
low as zero in winter and as high as 106° in 
summer. All motel air conditioned, 


Johnson Arts Bill Lacks Limits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
the Washington Evening Star of March 
18, published an article by James J, Kil- 
patrick—entitled Johnson Arts Bill 
Lacks Limits.” Mr. Kilpatrick, who I 
am proud to say is a personal friend of 
mine, is the able and distinguished edi- 
tor of the Richmond News Leader, of 
Richmond, Va. This article raises some 
very pertinent points in connection with 
the pending legislation dealing with the 
arts and humanities. I feel certain that 
every Senator will benefit from reading 
the article; therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON Arts BUL Lacks Limits 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

New Lonx — Huntington Hartford's new 
Gallery. of Modern Art towers over Central 
Park at Columbus Circle, a rose and white 
minaret in this Babylon on the Hudson, 
created by Edward Durell Stone In g burst 
of Byzantine vision. Your correspondent 
emerged from these rococo precincts one 
afternoon last week, bought a paper, and 
learned that Johnson had sent his own bill 
on the arts up to Congress, It is a bad bill 
in several different ways; and the impact of 
Hartford's charming gallery made it worse. 

Let us not construe the Conatitution. In 
any old fashioned view, the Congress has 
no more power to create a National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities than it has 
power to make Harry Truman a duke, but in 
a day when the Supreme Court confuses de- 
sirability with constitutionality, anything 
foes, Let us object and except, and let the 
point go. 

Simply from a standpoint of governmental 
administration, the President's bill is a mon- 
strosity. He would create (1) a National 
Endowment for the Arts, (2) a National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, and (3) a 
Federal Council on the Arts and the Human- 
ities, all of which would go into (4) a Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities. Meanwhile, the National Council 
on the Arts, which came into existence only 
last fall, would vanish into the maze, never 
to be heard from again. 

These several agencies, under the Presi- 
dent's bill, would be charged with disbursing 
new grants-in-aid “to groups or, in appro- 
printe cases, to individuals engaged in or 
concerned with the crentive and performing 
arts.’ The grants would finance group pro- 
ductions, or individual projects, in music, 
dance, drama, folk art, creative writing, arch- 
itecture, painting, sculpture, photography, 
graphic and craft arts, industrial design, cos- 
tume and fashion design, motion pictures, 
television, radio and tape and sound record- 
Ings. The companion provisions, dealing 
with the humanities, are equally encom- 
passing. 
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The President's bill, sponsored by Messrs. 
PELL, Javits, and GRUENING in the Senate, 
and by Mr. Focarry, of Rhode Island, in the 
House, is the fifth or sixth major proposal 
in this fleld to be put before the Congress 
this year. The Johnson version is better 
than the others in one respect only. It would 
authorize up to $5 million a year in Federal 
funds to be matched with equivalent private 
contributions. 

In every other respect, Johnson’s bill 
suffers by comparison. For example, an 
earlier bill by Senator GRUENING provides 
that a National Humanities Board must be 
made up with a “comprehensive representa- 
tion of the views of scholars and teachers in 
the humanities and the arts.“ The Gruening 
bill also contains an explicit provision that 
such a board “shall not attempt, directly or 
indirectly, to direct, control, or otherwise in- 
fluence the scholarship, teaching, research, or 
artistic endeavors which it supports.” Nel- 
ther of these provisions appears in the Presi- 
dent's bill. 

An earlier bill from Senator PELL also con- 
tains one or two clauses that are intended to 
provide some safeguards against a despotism 
of taste, by assuring a reasonable turnover 
in membership on the governing board. 
Johnson's version, by contrast, would create 
two cultural czars, one for the arts, the other 
for the humanities, and would give each of 
them power to disburse up to $15 million a 
year largely at his own discretion. 

The new grants would be paid to recipients 
who met “such standards as may be ap- 
proved“ by the Government, ‘The two chàir- 
men would decide what artistic endeavors 
had “substantial artistic and cultural signifi- 
cance.” In the end, they alone would con- 
clude that a novel, or biography, or tone 
poem, or painting, or piece of sculpture had 
significant merit, They would choose the 
artists, writers, designers, and composers who 
would receive the Federal grants. This is 
regal tastemaking not seen since the days of 
Catherine the Great, and it would be con- 
ducted with public funds gathered through 
the compulsions of law. 

Huntington Hartford's gallery has drawn 
contemptuous sniggers from the moment it 
was opened—and drawn heartfelt applause 
aa well. Hartford's taste runs strongly to 
representational paintings and sculpture; he 
is like square, man. Most galleries, like the 
Guggenheim up the street, are from Far 
Gutsville, but the Hartford is close in, Its 
patron likes it that way. And it is his money. 

That is the key point. So long as patron- 
age of the arts is free and voluntary, Guggen- 
heim and Hartford, and Wright and Stone, 
can compete fairly in the marketplace. You 
pays your money and you takes your choice. 
But once the really big money in the arts 
begins to come from the Federal Govern- 
ment, you still will pay your money, all right, 
but the dominant choice will be Big Daddy's. 


We Can Win in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an article entitled We Can Win in Viet- 
nam” appearing in the March issue of 
the VFW magazine. I found the article 
to be of exceptional and timely interest. 
It was written by John L, Smith, public 
relations director, VFW, and editor of the 
VFW magazine. Mr. Smith’s article is 
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a report to the members of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States on 
the war in Vietnam, written after the au- 
thor returned from a recent tour of the 
country as a guest of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The article follows: 

We Can WIN IN VIETNAM 

(By John L. Smith, editor, VFW magazine) `~ 

(Nore—tThis article is a report to the 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
on the war in Vietnam, written after the au- 
thor returned from a recent tour of the coun- 
try as x guest of the U.S. Department of 
Defense.) 

Pearl Harbor, the Battle of the Bulge, 
Anzio, Normandy Beach, all bring to mind 
moments of courage, suffering and death— 
occasions when the American determination 
to win overcame insurmountable odds to 
turn defeat into victory. These are memor- 
able pages from our Nation’s heroic past. 

Today the American fighting man Is carry- 
ing on in the same tradition. He is the same 
gallant fighting man, He suffers, he endures, 
he exhibits the same courage, the same de- 
termination. He is proud, he is confident. 
But today there is this difference—he is 
frustrated and he is disillusioned. These are 
the men who slosh through the rice paddies 
and try to survive in the jungles of South 
Vietnam. 

To observe these men of courage firsthand 
ls an opportunity that comes to few. It is 
thrilling and exhilarating. It is a never to be 
forgotten experience, for the American sery- 
iceman in Vietnam symbolizes all that is 
great in our Nation’s past and is daily estab- 
lishing new high standards that will forever 
live in the pages of American history. 

But the shadow of tragedy is cast over 
South Vietnam. It is a shadow that tar- 
Nishes the bright image of those who are 
serving, suffering, and succumbing on the 
battlefield so that freedom might survive 
here at home. It is the shadow of apathy, 
the shadow of softness, the shadow of mis- 
Understanding, the shadow of fear. These 
words are foreign to the man on the fighting 
front, but represent instead, the emotions of 
those at home. 

It was frightening indeed to feel the strong 
grasp of a young Army captain who only 
hours before had been engulfed in the flame 
of war when he said, “Why don't you go back 
and tell the people in the United States that 
We can win this war. Why the hell don’t you 
tell them about the battles we win. Why the 
hell don’t you tell them to get off our backs.” 

Sad is the day when the American fighting 
Man must tell his fellow citizens back home 
to get off his back. But that is not the feel- 
ing of just one man 1n Vietnam, it is a gen- 
eral feeling of the men living and fighting 
Bide by side with the South Vietnamese. 
Yes, these men resent the attitude on the 
homefront. They resent it when they read 
of the criticism back home. They resent our 
lack of “will to win.” They resent the talk 
of “pull out“ and they resent it when they 
read the results of an American poll that 
indicates 25 percent of the American people 
are not even aware that we are embroiled 
in a deadly conflict in Vietnam. 

The struggle in Vietnam is a difficult one. 
Tt is difficult to fight and it is difficult for 
the American people to understand. In days 
gone by, however, the difficulty of any given 
Situation was never considered. It was 
enough to know that the American fighting 
man was engaged in battle, for those at home 
to step to the front and lend full moral and 
Physical support in a determined effort to 
win. Such is not the case today. 

It is true that, according to the book, we 
are not at war. Americans in Vietnam today 
are serving in the role of adviser. The term 
adviser should not be taken lightly or scoffed 
at. This is in fact the role we play. All 
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final decisions are those of the Vietnamese. 
But to serve as an adviser to an army at 
war, as the Vietnamese Army is, it is neces- 
sary to assume the same risks and exist un- 
der the same conditions as those doing battle. 

This is a new breed of American fighting 
man in Vietnam. It is not enough for him 
to know the ways of war. He must also un- 
derstand customs and traditions and be 
skilled in the ways of government. The 
American assignment in Vietnam is to help 
secure the country militarily and assist in 
the establishment of a workable government. 

To the American outside of the confines 
of Saigon this means, in most cases, doing 
battle against the Vietcong Communists at 
the side of the Vietnamese soldiers. Once a 
given objective is gained, and this is usually 
a hamlet of 100 to 500 people, it becomes the 
objective of the American adviser to help in 
the establishment of a local government. 
Once a ruling body is established, a census 
is taken and schools and medical dispensaries 
are set up. An effort must then be made to 
train a defense force made up of men from 
the hamlet. It ls hoped that this force will 
thereafter be able to defend the village and 
the Regular Vietnamese Army troops with 
their American advisers will be able to move 
on to a new challenge. This process is re- 
ferred to as the pacification program. At 
best it is a long and arduous task, but there 
is hope that it can succeed. 

An Army major, a veteran of World War II 
and Korea, perhaps put it best. We must 
have the patience to win here in Vietnam or 
we will lose all that we gained in World War 
II. You must tell the American people that 
we need time. We know we can win if they 
will let us. Tell the people back home to 
realize if we pull out here we will just have 
to find a new place to stop and fight. This is 
more than a struggle for Vietnam. China is 
trying to drive freedom out of all of Asia. 
Sooner or later we are going to have to stop 
them. Later may be too late. If we fail 
the people here in Vietnam the chances are 
that no one else here in the Pacific would 
even look to the United States for assistance 
in the future." 

The major’s last remark was perhaps most 
significant. More and more there is the 
feeling both in and out of Saigon that the 
United States is tired of the whole thing and 
is getting ready to pull out. More and more 
there is talk of the paper tiger. 

In the minds of the men on the fighting 
front such talk breeds contempt and defeat. 
A tough American sergeant put it this way, 
“Every time someone back home starts pop- 
ping off about pulling out of Vietnam, chalk 
up another victory for the Vietcong.” 

Perhaps the sergeant was a bit harsh, but 
his sentiments do prevail in Vietnam. It is 
the general feeling that the home front dotes 
too much on the negative side of the strug- 
gle and spends too much time worrying 
about the power struggle in Saigon. Unques- 
tionably, Washington must worry about the 
establishment of a second national govern- 
ment in Vietnam but in seeking this end it 
should not. allow for a deterioration of the 
military situation. 

Following the change in government the 
last week in January, a highly decorated 
Vietnamese officer had this to say when asked 
about how this would affect him personally 
and his unit, “Americans worry too much 
about government in Saigon. We are wor- 
ried about killing Vietcong. When the Viet- 
cong are all killed, then we will worry about 
good government in Saigon.” Again, this 
is an oversimplification, but it is also a com- 
mon attitude outside Saigon. 

It is difficult without witnessing it first 
hand to understand the differences between 
Saigon and the rest of Vietnam. Saigon is 
a beautiful modern city of some 2 million 
population, Its people are obsessed with 
a new toy. That toy is freedom—a freedom 
to choose one’s political leaders—a freedom 
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that is only 10 years old. In American par- 
lance, “everyone wants in the act.” The 
politics embrace religion, customs and inex- 
perience. It is doubtful that many of those 
in politics recognize the implications of the 
turmoil that has been created. 

Outside of Saigon it is a different story. 
With the exception of a few smaller cities, 
the countryside is made up of primitive 
hamlets and villages and surrounding farm- 
ers. To them Saigon ts another world. They 
have little or no understanding of the strug- 
gle they are involved in. They seek only to 
survive. If the Vietcong offer them protec- 
tion, they will accept. If government forces 
offer them protection, they will accept. In 
the beginning, at least, they have no political 
allegiance. It is heartening however, to 
note that in areas that have been pacified, 
where schools and medical dispensaries have 
been established, the people show a genuine 
regard for the national government. This 
offers hope for the future. 

The United States has already made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the future of 
South Vietnam in the way of life and toil 
and money, All of this will have been for 
naught if those at home do not rally round 
behind the men at the front with resolute 
determination to get the job done—a reso- 
lute determination to win. 

The fact must be accepted that there is no 
easy way—no short cut to victory in South 
Vietnam. The way is long and tedious. It is 
filed with heartbreak and despair, but vic- 
tory can be achieved with patience and 
perseverance. 

To attain this victory it is time that the 
American people be given a clear cut picture 
of the situation as it now stands. The Goy- 
ernment must establish a definitive policy 
and explain that policy to the people. The 
American public must be told in blunt terms 
that victory is our objective, Failure to 
establish this fact can only mean failure 
on the battlefield. 

Every effort must be made not to escalate 
the war, but certain risks will have to be 
assumed if victory is the objective. The pos- 
ture of battle must revert from defense to 
to offense. It is not more troops and more 
weapons that are needed in Vietnam, it is 
more determination on the part of the peo- 
ple and hence on the part of Government. 
Knowledge of the rightness of the cause 
must replace the fears of death and defeat. 
As a nation the United States has never 
hesitated to fight for what is right. Twenty- 
three thousand Americans on the fighting 
front are daily proving their determination. 
If they can endure the constant presence of 
death in that strange jungle fastness, surely 
we can develop the will to understand that 
they are fighting for us here on Main Street, 
U.S.A., and with the same courage and deter. 
mination on the home front we can win. 


“What the Bill of Rights Means to Me”— 
Three Prize-Winning Essays From 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, Chey- 
enne, Wyo.’s, Francis E. Warren Post No. 
1881 of the Veterans of Foreign Wars has 
conducted a contest among sixth-grade 
students on their understanding of 
“What the Bill of Rights Means to Me.” 
The contest, conducted among students 
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in 44 classes of 21 Cheyenne, Wyo., 
schools, drew nearly 1,200 entries, from 
which a panel of judges selected 110 
essays for the final competition. The 
winners in the final competition were 
Connie Gonzales, of Cole School—first 
place; Kenny Stewart, of Hobbs School— 
second place; and Susan Jasperson, of 
Lebhart School—third place. 

Francis E. Warren Post Commander 
Lee Hines, of Cheyenne; informs me that 
the response to the project has been so 
encouraging that the post plans to make 
it a continuing annual program as a sup- 
plement to the VFW’s “Voice of Democ- 
racy” project, which also is extremely 
popular in Wyoming. 

Mr. President, I have read the three 
prize-winning essays on “What the Bill 
of Rights Means to Me,” and I am very 
much impressed by them. It is hearten- 
ing to me to know that these youngsters, 
who will be called upon to lead this Na- 
tion in the decades ahead, have such a 
fine working familiarity with the Bill of 
Rights and what the Bill of Rights means 
to the people of the United States. De- 
spite the relative youthfulness of our 
Republic, the United States has the old- 
est unaltered form of constitutional gov- 
ernment in the world. Only today’s 
youth—tomorrow’s leaders—can perpet- 
uate this system. 

I request, Mr. President, that the three 
award-winning essays on the Bill of 
Rights, to which I have alluded, be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 7 
"WHAT THE BILL or Ricuts MEANS ro Mx“! 

First PLACE WINNER 

(By Connie Gonzales, Cheyenne, Wyo.) 

To me, the Bill of Rights is a means by 
which we can enjoy our birthright and our 
country, These were given to us by God, but 
the Bill of Rights was given to us by our 
forefathers. 

The Bill of Rights is, to me, the rules by 
which our country is run. We don’t have to 
worry that they are outdated. They are very 
modern, as our Government meets every year 
to be sure the laws are as good as they need 
to be to run our country. 

If any changes have to be made in a cer- 
tain law, they are made as soon as possible. 
These changes are called amendments. 
There sre many amendments to our Con- 
stitution. 

I feel, as a happy American, that I am 
blessed to have been born in a country where 
our laws are so fair and good. Of great im- 
portance to me is the right by which we have 
our own way to worship. Because, if we 
didn't have the Bill of Rights, we couldn't 
worship God in our own way. 

Also, very important to me is the right of 
freedom granted to me. In my opinion this 
is the best country in the world. It is known 
as a free country because of our Bill of 
Rights. In other countries, a person's free- 
dom can be taken from him. He might come 
home and find his parents and family gone. 
He would not know where they went. Dic- 
tatorships are run in this way. This could 
never happen in America. 

Unless a man is a criminal, he has nothing 
to fear in our country. Even a criminal gets 
only what he deserves. 

The Bill of Rights teaches us respect for 
the rights of others. All of this is what the 
Bill of Rights means to me. 
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“WHat THE CONSTITUTION AND THE BILL OF 
Ricuts MEANS TO Me"—Seconp PLACE WIN- 
NER 


(By Kenny Stewart, Hobbs School, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.) 

Often I wonder what America would haye 
been like without our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. In the time when America was 
just a colony of England one might be shot 
for saying something against the way the 
colony was governed. Now, with the Bilt of 
Rights I am free to speak as I want. Every 
Sunday I go to the church of my cholce to 
worship God. That is another edvantage to 
the Bill of Rights. In some countries you 
are not allowed to worship God. 

You can be anything you want to be in 
America. There are no caste societies here, 

Often I think of what would have hap- 
pened.without men like George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Abraham Lincoln, etc. Amer- 
ica might have been worse than Russin. In 
the United States if you commit a crime you 
are not forced to give evidence against your- 
self m a trial by fury, and also if you commit 
a crime you are not taken and tortured as in 
the 1700's, a jury finds whether you are guilty 
and a judge decides how they are punished. 

Now in America no one can be forced to 
leave his home. In the future I hope I can 
help enforce these laws so that America will 
be a better place in which to live. And so 
that people who live here can enjoy the free- 
doms that come with the country. 
“WHAT THE BILL or RIGHTS MEANS TO Mx — 

Tump PLACE WINNER 
(By Susan Jasperson, Lebhart School, 
Cheyenne, Wyo.) 

When the Colonies of the United States 
turned against the King of England, a lot 
of the Colonies put lists of rights in their 
constitution. But when the Constitutional 
Convention met in 1787, the delegates took 
most of these rights for granted. Virginia 
and other States insisted that a bill of 
rights be made. Their demands were in the 
first 10 amendments, known as the Bill of 
Rights, The 10 amendments prove that our 
country has these rights. 

1. People have the right to say and write 
what they want; the right to complain to 
the Government. Congress can't make laws 
saying what religion you have to belong to. 

2. The people have a right to carry guns 
around so long as they have a license to do s50. 

3. In peacetime people can't be forced to 
have soldiers come in their home and live. 

4. No person by law can come in and 
search someone's home without a piece of 
paper signed by a judge saying he has the 
right to-do so. 

5. No person can be put on trial unless 
the jury says he has enough evidence for a 
trial. No one can be tried twice for the same 
thing. No person can be forced in giving 
evidence against himself. 

6. A person accused for something can’t 
be put in jall while police find evidence. 

7. In a lawsuit for more than $20, the 
person can demand & jury trial. 

8. A person accused for something can get 
out of jail until his trial by lending some 
money with the court. This ts called bail. 
No one can be tortured into telling some- 
thing. 

9. The framers who wrote the Bill of 
Rights didn't give us all the rights because 
if they had, the people wouldn't have any 
rights. 

10. The rights that aren't given to the 
government are given to the people. 

I wrote this essay on the Bill of Rights 
because everyone in this country should be 
glad we have this document saying what 
privileges we have. 


March 25, 1965 
Boulder, Colo.: 20th Century Shangri-La 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


CF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to read in the March 29, 1965, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report that 
this fine magazine recognized Boulder, 
Colo., as being 1 of 13 most pleasant com- 
munities to live in. This magazine has 
performed a most valuable service for 
families who are looking for a highly- 
desirable place to settle. The problem 
of finding a pleasant and desirable place 
to find work and raise a family is a per- 
plexing one to many Americans, espe- 
cially in view of the rising tide of 
violence in big cities and the school prob- 
lems and traffic congestion which are in- 
creasingly becoming headaches of metro- 
politan life. 

This magazine went looking for com- 
munities where "the living is easy and 
the surroundings rewarding,” where 
parking space is ample, where there is no 
commuter problem, and an almost neg- 
ligible rate of crime. 

I commend them on their choice of 
Boulder, Colo. The University of Colo- 
rado, one of our country's great univer- 
sities which is located in Boulder, pro- 
vides a highly stimulating cultural life 
for the residents of Boulder. In addi- 
tion to the many opportunities to attend 
concerts, lectures by renowned scholars, 
and excellent dramatic presentations, 
there is ample opportunity for towns- 
people to participate in orchestras, mu- 
sical comedy groups, dramatic clubs, and 
numerous organizations designed to cul- 
tivate a hobby or fulfill a suppressed de- 
sire. Boulder's World Affairs Conference 
brings together world-renowned scholars 
and statesmen for an unmatched week 
of lively colloquy on international affairs. 

Boulder lies immediately at the foot 
of Colorado’s Rocky Mountains. The 
scenic grandeur of tHe surrounding 
mountains attract many tourists, art- 
ists, and outdoorsmen each year. Within 
easy access lie a variety of mountains, 
lakes, and fishing streams. A consider- 
able number of Boulder's residents are 
converted city dwellers who came origi- 
nally to get away from it all and stayed 
when they found what they had always 
been looking for, From an economic 
standpoint, they couldn't have made a 
better choice, for new industry is moving 
in at an impressive rate. More and more 
companies are realizing that the ideal 
living conditions are one of the greatest 
assets they can have for making business 
flourish. 

U.S. News & World Report made an 
excellent choice, and I recommend their 


article on Boulder for my colleagues“ 


BOULDER, COLO. 
Every weekend, winter and summer, a large 
part of the population of Boulder packs up 
and heads for the Rocky Mountains. 
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Some drive to nearby fishing and ski re- 
sorts, but many others hike, with packs on 
their backs, because the mountains start 
practically at the city limits. 

Residents of this city of 50,000 say the 
Weekly exodus tells two things about 
Boulder: 

First, the city is filled with young people. 
The median age in Boulder 18 24. 

Second, the area is geared to the outdoors. 
A variety of mountains, lakes and fishing 
streams are all well within an hour's drive, 
and the climate is brisk and fairly dry all 
year long. 

“I looked all over before setting up my busi- 
ness here after World War II,” said Henry 
A. Bittner, president of a furniture-manu- 
facturing firm. 

“Boulder looked like a good place for 
growth potential, and it was certainly ideal 
from the standpoint of scenery, climate, and 
culture. I came here in 1949, and I couldn't 
be more delighted with my choice.” 

The brown, rugged peaks of the Rockies 
dominate the skyline of Boulder, itself a mile 
high, But it is the growing University of 
Colorado, with nearly 14,000 students, that 
dominates the city's life. 

For one thing, the university is the city’s 
No. 1 employer, Residents say, often regret- 
fully, that every major decision in Boulder 
is taken with the university in mind. 

Some new industries have moved in, occa- 
sionally over objections of citizens who feel 
Boulder is getting too big. 

About 80 percent of the city’s residents are 
college graduates. 

“We have all sorts of things most cities 
of this size would never dream of,” said a 

enthusiastically. “Fifty restau- 
rants, 2 museums, a summer theater, a 
writers’ conference, concerts, 20 public parks, 
2 hospitals and more than 20 public and 
Parochial schools.” 

City officials think there is too much petty 
crime in Boulder. But there is hardly any 
Juvenile delinquency, and major crime—one 
murder in about every 10 years—is hardly 
any problem at all. 


Great Plains Wheat Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
my constituents, Andrew Brakke, of 
Presho, S. Dak., serves as chairman of 
the board of Great Plains Wheat, Inc. In 
& speech in late February at Denver, Colo., 
Mr. Brakke outlined the objectives and 
accomplishments of Great Plains wheat. 
His talk outlines what the growers are 
doing to help themselves. Producers in 
5 States make up the membership of the 
group. Because of the interest over such 
& wide area in the work of this organiza- 
tion I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Brakke's speech be printed in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GREAT PLAINS WHEAT ORGANIZATION 

My remarks today are to be directed to the 
need for, composition of, reasons and ob- 
Jectives of, and the degree of accomplish- 
ments to date of our organization, Great 
Plains Wheat. 

The title of my remarks, The Great Plains 
Wheat Organization," is broad enough that 
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I feel I can comment on my personal ob- 
servations as a more recent member but 
still a spectator since its conception. Some 
of my remarks may be “old hat” to many if 
not most of you, but I think they are impor- 
tant enough to be mentioned again. 

Great Plains Wheat exists today because 
wheat producers in the Great Plains States 
felt a responsibility to do something about 
their problem, (1) increasing wheat pro- 
duction, and (2) limited market. oppor- 
tunities. They realized the need and op- 
portunities to expand and create markets 
with emphasis on export markets. Wheat 
commissions or equivalent organizations are 
now operating in five States, in the Great 
Piains area—North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado. These 
groups were authorized to form a regional 
organization, which led to the formation of 
Great Plains Wheat. I want to mention the 
tremendous asset and assistance Great 
Plains Wheat had from Mr. Clifford Hope, 
former Congressman and farmers’ friend. 
He was known to many people as Mr. 
Wheat. I know Great Plains Wheat and 
many others will never forget him. 

Great Plains Wheat is supported by about 
300.000 wheat producers in the five States. 
Each State contributes financially to Great 
Plains Wheat on the basis of its average 
annual wheat production; likewise member- 
ship on the board of directors is in propor- 
tion to each State’s contribution to the 
budget. 

In addition, producer groups of Oklahoma, 
Montana, and Texas are associate or non- 
contributing members of the regional associ- 
ation. A similar organization was organized 
by producers in Oregon, Idaho, and Washing- 
ton, known as Western Wheat Associates. 

Great Plains Wheat is responsible for mar- 
ket development in Europe, Africa, Central 
and South America, and the Near East. It 
assists and cooperates with Western Wheat 
Associates in the Asian area. 

At the present time, we are moving into 
new quarters for our Washington, D.C., of- 
fice, and our central Office is being relocated 
from Garden City, Kans., to Kansas City, 
Kans. Improved access and efficiency should 
result from this decision. 

A new office was established in Caracas, 
Venezuela to service Central America and 
several countries on the northern fringe of 
South America. Other offices in Latin Amer- 
ica are presently located in Lima, Peru; Bo- 
gota, Columbia; and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Europe and Africa are serviced from our Rot- 
terdam office. 

Our organization is producer organized, 
producer supported, producer managed, and 
producer controlled. I remember a few years 
ago a statement made by an important gen- 
tleman and officer in a tobacco commodity 
promotion program. He said, “What ever 
you do in your organization, keep control in 
the hands of your producers.” But I believe 
this statement also places much responsibil- 
ity on us. We must recognize the problems 
and be prepared to deal with them effec- 
tively. To deal with them, it takes organi- 
zation and cooperation. We retain legal 
counsel and specialized assistance when nec- 
essary and desirable. We need to conduct 
ourselves and our organization in such a way 
that we instill confidence in other people. 
We have to do this. We do not buy or sell 
wheat ourselves. We encourage expanded 
markets by creating demands for our prod- 
ucts abroad and help eliminate trade and 
shipping impediments at home, through the 
regular trade channels. 

Great Plains Wheat is still a young group, 
hardly 6 years old, but ready for school, able 
and willing to learn because we recognize 
many if not most of the problems. 

Our two biggest assets are dedicated peo- 
ple and a good cause. 

In the last few years exports have risen 
remarkably from an export total in 1958-59 
of 442 million bushels to about 860 million 
bushels in 1963-64. Exports face difficulty 
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holding that figure in the present fiscal year 
because of numerous impediments, largely 
dock strikes, and at the same time tough 
competition from our competitors with good 
quality and sizable stocks, coupled with ag- 
gressive salesmanship. 

The Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (better known as 
Public Law 480) offers an opportunity for 


‘commodity groups to share in a cooperative 


effort to build dollar markets for U.S. farm 
products. 

A portion of the foreign currency gene- 
rated by Public Law 480 sales is appropriated 
by Congress for use in developing markets 
for U.S. agricultural products. Part of these 
funds are allocated to commodity groups 
through agreements with the USDA's For- 
eign Agricultural Service. Great Plains 
Wheat carries on foreign market develop- 
ment with the financial help of FAS funds. 

Excellent examples where early assistance 
by U.S, aid programs have built firm support 
for increased cash markets for our wheat are 
in the countries of Japan and Italy. 

Brazil could very easily offer large poten- 
tial as a cash customer for U.S. wheat. 

Through aid programs the United States 
has shared its food abundance with more 
than 100 countries since World War IT and 
helped many countries recover from the ef- 
fects of war, Our wheat surplus is turning 
into a negotiable product. 

Our modern storage facilities, transporta- 
tion system, capacity to produce a wide 
range of wheat qualities and types, all in 
adequate quantities, should be a natural 
advantage to the United States. 

Among Great Plains Wheat continuing 
objectives, either on local, State, regional, 
national or international level area are: 

To encourage development and production 
of wheats suited to consumer demands. 

To continue improvements in and 
marketing system to maintain quality 
wheats moving in trade channels. 

Seek fair and equitable freight rates for 
improving competitive position of U.S. wheat 
in world markets. 

Furnish foreign markets quality informa- 
tion of U.S. wheat crops. 

To cooperate with other segments of in- 
dustry to insure the orderly movement of 
wheat into export marketing channels. 

To continue surveillance on all marketing 
outleta for U.S. wheat and wheat products. 

To assist and inform hew users of wheat 
and wheat products, 

To promote research in deyeloping new 
food and industrial uses for wheat and 
wheat products. 

To conduct a public relations and infor- 
mation program designed to inform the pub- 
lic on the role of wheat in the Nation's econ- 
omy and seek approval and support these 
programs. 


A committee with membership from each 
Great Plains State has been appointed to de- 
velop and coordinate trade expansion ac- 
tivities. An economic analyst, headquartered 
in Washington, D.C., has been assigned to 
work full time on a program developed by the 
Trade Expansion Committee and ved 
by the Board of Directors of Great Plains 
Wheat. 

It is somewhat difficult to measure results 
and accomplishments of Great Plains Wheat 
in so much wheat exported or so much has 
been increased and utilized domestically be- 
cause, as I mentioned before, we do not buy 
or sell wheat, but work with other groups 
in market promotion. 

But there are some areas where we are 
reasonably sure we have definitely assisted 
in the increased use of wheat. 

Japan is the No. 1 cash buyer of U.S. wheat. 
In 1963-64, the United States sold 75 million 
bushels of wheat to Japan, or double the 
previous year’s total. This would not have 
been possible without wheat producers’ ef- 
forts to secure reduced freight rates in the 
United States while conducting market pro- 
motion efforts in Japan itself. 
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Benefits sre being realized from the im- 
provement in grain standards which Great 
Plains Wheat spent much time and effort 
in helping attain. I feel this was an area 
where Improvement was long overdue. Our 
grain standards were essentially the same 
as when they were put into use about 40 years 
ago, when exporting wheat was not carried 
on, much less even thought of. Our domes- 
tic millers buy largely on a baking test, but 
foreign buyers had only the old standards 
with which to gage quality. It is real doubt- 
ful that any other segment of industry is 
using 40-year-old sales policies and tech- 
nique to attempt sale of their product in 
this competitive age. 

In this area I feel we should be real Arm 
and hold the line to allow time for Improve- 
ments to be realized. I attended a meeting 
recently where Henning Vontilllus, our 
marketing consultant in the Rotterdam office, 
made the comments that dock strikes are 
now hampering us, and we are running into 
heavy competition with Argentina's excel- 
lent wheat crop. Improved grain standards 
have improved our competitive position and 
exporters have without exception reported a 
marked improvement in quality of U.S. wheat 
exports. 

Samples of our current crops are being 
distributed throughout Europe for evalua- 
tion and performance tests. * 

Shipments of Hard Red Spring Wheat are 
being assembled from Montana, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota for the Japanese 
market. A Durum shipment is also expected 
for Japanese approval. In this area, co- 
operation of railroads will be necessary be- 
cause present rates make it economically 
unfeasible, 

Visiting trade teams present a continuing 
opportunity to promote U.S. wheat. 

We are cooperating with education institu- 
tions both with manpower studics and 
research. 

We are also working with -educational 
groups and textbook publishers in provid- 
ing photographs and written material for 
use in school systems in the Nation. 

We are continuing training programs in 
foreign areas as needed. 

The recent increase in subsidy to make our 
wheats more competitive was assisted by 
Great Plains Wheat. 

‘This may give you some idea of the magni- 
tude and complexity of our wheat situation. 
I realize this is by no means a complete re- 
port on Great Plains Wheat. 

I believe Great Plains Wheat gives the 
wheat producer a definite opportunity to 
help himself in this dilemma we have allowed 
ourselves to slip into. 

Had we had an organization such as Great 
Plains Wheat 10 years earlier, I am certain 
many of these problems would never have 
grown to such proportions or would be at 
least partially solved. 

I believe the producer’s biggest bargain 
today is his opportunity to support Great 
Plains Wheat and its market promotion, re- 
search, utilization, and information program. 

If we fail now, a similar opportunity may 
never present itself, at least in our lifetime. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, today we 


commemorate the 47th anniversary of 
Byelorussian Independence Day. 
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The people of Byelorussia, often 
known as White Russians, are an ancient 
people whose history dates back much 
further than that of the Great Russians. 
They are one of the more numerous and 
ethnically distinct peoples in the Soviet 
sphere. Although racially related to the 
Russians and other Slavic peoples, they 
have always had a distinct national 
character of their own which has re- 
mained with them to this day. 

Their historic homeland lies east of 
Poland and west of Moscow, with its cen- 
ter in the famous city of Minsk. Byelo- 
russia became part of the Russian Em- 
pire early in the 16th century, and re- 
mained as such until the Bolshevik revo- 
lution of 1917 which destroyed the czarist 
empire. The Bylorussians were among 
the non-Russian national groups which 
asserted their freedom and proclaimed 
their national independence. On March 
25, 1918, the Byelorussian National Re- 
public was established. 

But, as happened in so many other 
cases, these long-subjugated people were 
not destined for freedom. Early in 1921, 
before they had a chance to enjoy the 
fruits of their victory, the Soviet Red 
Army overran their country and made it 
a part of the Soviet Union. In less than 
3 years, independent Byelorussia van- 
ished, and today it continues to live only 
in the minds and hearts of patriotic Bye- 
lorussians suffering under Soviet dicta- 
torship. 

Despite the heart-rending hardships 
endured by these people under one of the 
worst tyrannies known to man, the Bye- 
lorussians have not given up their hope 
for freedom. Let us continue our prayers 
that this day will not be far off so that 
these people may enjoy the blessings of 
freedom in their historic homeland. 


Voting Rights Bill Constitutes a Revolu- 
tion in American Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


7 OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a fine 
article, by David Lawrence, entitled 
“Voting Rights Bill Constitutes a Rey- 
olution in American Law.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VotTInc-Ricuts BILL CONSTITUTES a REVOLU- 
TION IN AMERICAN Law 


(By David Lawrence) 


Wasuincton.—The American people may 
discover someday that, if the voting-rights 
bill becomes law and is upheld by the courts, 
it can create a precedent for the most far- 
reaching changes which could affect not 
merely voting rights but the rights of citi- 
zens in almost every other field of law. For, 
indeed, the voting-rights bill constitutes a 
revolution in American law. 

What it means can best be understood by 
applying the new formula to any other leg- 
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islation, Thus, by using the schemes of the 
proposed voting legislation, Congress could 
suddenly decide that any State may be pun- 
ished if it had had segregated schools going 
back for a period of 10 years. 

States, moreover, which in the same pe- 
riod didn't have laws denying the right of a 
citizen to discriminate in the sale or rental 
of his property could for a considerable pe- 
riod of time be deprived of all rights to leg- 
islate anew on the subject of housing. 

In short, all States which haye had prac- 
tices that now are disapproved could be put 
on probation for 10 years In the same way 
that several States would be placed. under 
such a ban by the voting-rights legislation. 

Careful examination of the proposed vot- 
ing-rights bill shows that certain States are 
to be arbitrarily adjudged guilty of discrimi- 
nation in the field of voting, Any of these 
States which cannot prove to the courte 
that there has been no discriminatory prac- 
tice In registration of voting within its ter- 
ritory during the previous 10 years would not 
be able to enact through its legislature any 
new law on this subject and then enforce 
it without first going to a Federal court and 
getting permission to do so, This means 
that, no matter how just or fair the new 
State law happens to be, a Federal court may 
bar a State from enforcing the legislation 
just because someone in a local office, some- 
where in the State, engaged during the 10 
preceding years in discriminatory acts or 
practices. 

Once a court judgment has been entered 
that such a State has discriminated in vot- 
ing rights, this same State, for 10 years 
thereafter, has no redress in the courts on 
the matter of voting qualifications. For the 
proposed bill says flatly that no court can 
enter a declaratory judgment with respect 
to any State if there has been a judgment in 
a Federal court which determined that de- 
niais or abridgement of the right to vote 
by reason of race or color have occurred any- 
where in the territory” of the State during 
the precoding 10 years. 

The new bill also declares that whenever a 
State or a political subdivision which, under 
its provisions, has been guilty of any dis- 
criminatory practices shall enact any law or 
ordinance imposing qualifications or proce- 
dures for voting different than those in force 
and effect on November 1, 1964, such law or 
ordinance shall not be enforced unless and 
until it shall have been finally adjudicated by 
an action for declaratory judgment brought 
against the United States in the District 
Court for the District of Columbia that such 
qualifications or procedures will not have the 
effect of denying or abriding rights, guaran- 
teed by the 15th amendment.” 

So, even when a State feels that it has by 
law removed discriminatory practices, it can- 
not put into effect any such law without go- 
ing to a Federal court and getting permission 
to do 80. 

The new device means that Congress has 
taken unto itself the right to say that any 
law in the voting-rights field shall not be 
passed by certain States until the Fedoral 
courts have given their approval, If the same 
formula were gonerally applied, it would 
mean that many another statute of doubt- 
ful constitutionality—including the voting- 
Tights bill proposed by the President—might 
well be suspended in its operation and en- 
forcement until the district Federal court 
and. finally the Supreme Court had passed 
upon its constitutionality or validity. 

This is an unprecedented procedure. 
Hitherto, whenever a new law has been en- 
acted, it has always been possible to ques- 
tion the validity of the law in the courts, but 
its enforcement has continued Just the same 
until a court injunction is issued and up- 
held by the Supreme Court. 

The changes in America's law- 
making and law-enforcement process are of 
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vital importance to the Nation. It is begin- 
ning to be more and more of a puzzle why 
the majority of the Members of the Senate 
have announced—some of them even without 
thoroughly examining the bill—that they are 
going to sponsor and support it anyhow. 

All this illustrates how easily constitu- 
tionalism can be brushed aside in an emo- 
tional era wherein street demonstrations and 
marches exert a controiling influence on Con- 
gress and bring about changes in the Con- 
stitution by a simple act of Congress with- 
Out giving the people in the 50 States a voice 
in the amending process, 


Byelorussian Independence: A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKL Mr. Speaker, to- 
Gay we commemorate the anniversary of 
Byelorussian independence. It is a day 
upon which we of the free world pay 
tribute to a people who for a few mo- 
ments in a period of international up- 
heaval had enjoyed the right of self- 
determination. 

In commemorating Byelorussian inde- 
bendence, one calls to mind one of the 
greatest principles ever proclaimed by 
Man, and that is, the principle of self- 
determination. It is this principle that 
Provides the pulsebeat of democracy, for 
What it means in essence is that the peo- 
Ples themselves have the sole right to 
determine their own national destiny. 

Self-determination, as a principle of 
Dolitics, had been a product of the age 
Of enlightenment, It is a product of the 

of those great philosophers of 
acy such as John Locke who be- 
lived that man had a natural right to 
&overn himself. Today it is easy for us 
to become indifferent to the genuine 
revolutionary character of this idea. For 
its time, this principle of natural rights 
Was indeed revolutionary, for it had 
taken shape in a political climate when 
all men by and large believed that kings 
of nations governed by divine right, that 
that their power and authority were 
derived from God and thus all men were 
bound by the absolutist declarations of 
their government. 

The notion of natural rights of man, 
however, preached a different doctrine. 
It held that all men had certain inalien- 
able rights that derived from nature it- 
Self and among those rights was the right 
Of self-government. In other words, the 
Commonly held notion of power and au- 
thority of government from above was 
reversed, and these rights were now said 
to be deposited within the people who 
through the exercise of those rights 
created their own particular form of 
government. 

„Thomas Jefferson had, of course, ap- 
Died this wonderful democratic prin- 
Ciple to the American setting. And he 
fused this principle with the evolving 
Concept of American nationalism which 

d taken the concrete form of our 
Declaration of Independence and even- 
i our Constitution. Thus in Amer- 
ca, what had been a matter of theory 
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had now become a practical political 
reality. 

At the same time, however, another 
new principle that would determine 
man’s destiny was also evolving, and that 
was the principle of nationalism. The 
Western world had witnessed the mar- 
riage of the principles of self-determina- 
tion and nationalism in America. And 
as the 19th century moved on it was to 
see both principles govern the thought 
of all men who sought national inde- 
pendence. 

Byelorussians were moved by both of 
these principles, but not until their op- 
portunity had arisen during World War 
I were they able to apply them in their 
full meaning. Byelorussians, along with 
the other suppressed peoples of the Rus- 
sian and Austro-Hungarian Empires, had 
seen a new hope for their Nations as the 
power of the former oppressors had dis- 
solved under the impact of war, Fired 
by a deeply engrained nationalism and 
inspired by the principle of self-deter- 
mination, the leaders of Byleorussia de- 
clared their national independence and 
set into motion forces which they hoped 


would make their aspirations a concrete 


reality. 

Self-determination remains the dream 
of men everywhere. Few people are 
more aware of this than the Byelorus- 
sians, or White Russians as they are 
also known to us. These people are 
united by cultural tradition, a common 
language, a history of struggle and most 
of all a common hope for freedom from 
foreign domination. 

On March 25, 1918 Byelorussian peo- 
ple proclaimed its independence. On 
that date the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic was born, and it appeared that 
this new Nation would take its rightful 
place among the free Nations of the 
world. 

Unfortunately, those hopes were never 
to become a reality; not because of any 
failure in their national resolve, but 
rather because of the awesome power of 
the newly emerging Communist Russia 
whose military forces had swept over 
the territories of the former Russian 


terrible form of 

On this day of national commemora- 
tion it is fitting, therefore, that we Amer- 
icans pay tribute to the gallant Byelorus- 
sian peoples. It is also fitting that we 
take this occasion to reassert our own 
faith in the principles of democracy, for 
it-is in those principles that we find the 
strength to sustain ourselves as a Nation 
in the trials of the present and future, 
and it as also in those principles that 
we find the greatest inspiration for all 
men who seek a better life. 


The Liberal Spirit and the Liberal Task 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 
HON. LEE METCALF 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Dr. 
John Kenneth Galbraith Wednesday ad- 
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dressed the biennial convention of the 
National Farmers Union in Chicago with 
his usual brilliance, and his usual wit. 

Although the address contained some 
advice to his listeners that may seem a 
little dangerous to those of us in the 
Senate—Dr. Galbraith told them to write 
us letters of noncongratulations, as well 
as congratulations—it merits being made 
available to all readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue LIBERAL SPIRIT AND THE LIBERAL Task 


(Address by John Kenneth Galbraith, pro- 
fessor of economics, Harvard University, 
and former Ambassador to India, before 
the annual meeting of the National Farm- 
ers Union, Chicago, Mar. 17, 1965) 
President Patton, my friends, you are very 

good to have me here today. Indeed, I 

should be very grateful for your tolerance. 

Those who have done careful research into 

my personal history know that I was once 

employed by another farm organization. It 
is sometimes described as a rival organiza- 

tion. I was even its economist although I 

am not, I believe, now regarded as the prin- 

cipal source of its economic philosophy. 

However, that was all some time ago. My 

more serious crimes have been of later date. 

I have been living in recent years in t 

part of the country where, as John F. Ken- 

nedy once said, children must be taken in 

a bus to see a cow. I have even been an 

ambassador, an occupation not intimately 

identified with dirt farming. I am glad that 
in spite of these things you still want me 
as a friend. 

The Farmers Union is a nonpartisan or- 
ganization. It is also, by tradition and prac- 
tice, a liberal organization. This afternoon 
I would like to reflect on some of the recent 
lessons of liberals—lessons I would hope we 
all might take to heart. 

nm 


One of our lessons of modern times is that 
we can more easily win the battle against 
conservatism than the battle for liberalism. 
What has come to be called modern con- 
servatism involves some rather serious built- 
in difficulties. It requires the man of means 
to explain the dangers of unearned income 
to the poor, And it forces the well and 
healthy to instruct the old and ill on the 
dangers of improved medica] care. And men 
on fixed income must inform the farmer on 
the dangers of support prices. And we are 
asked to believe that the United Nations is 
a Communist trap and we had ought to head 
back to the caves. 

This, and the rest, our voters do not buy. 
At election times, it is discovered that the 
instincts of people are generally sensible, lib- 
eral and humane. And so, in consequence, 
are our politicians. Elections are very good 
for political character. But once the elec- 
tions are over we have a serious conservative 
slippage. The oracles warn those who are 
now safely in office that it is time for states- 
manship and responsibility. These, of course, 
are the other terms for conservatism. Pub- 
lic appointments, it is agreed, should be re- 
served for men who would seem wholly 
reliable in New Rochelle. We don’t mind lib- 
erals if we can be sure that they will be 
conservative just as soon as they are in office. 
And provided the Government is run by men 
who showed their reliability by going down 
the line for Thomas E. Dewey and Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

That is why it is so much easier to defeat 
conservatism than to win for liberalism. It 
is a problem that afflicts us on both domestic 
and foreign policy. Today I want to say a 
word about both. 
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I have always been fascinated by the re- 
action of conservative statesmen to farm pol- 
icy. We have a highly efficient agriculture. 
Even reactionaries sing your praises; you are 
the living proof of the vitality of the free 
enterprise system. One reason American 
agriculture is efficient is that rural America, 
at an early stage, recognized the importance 
of education. It invested heavily in human 
talent. It developed an excellent system of 
publicly supported higher education. An- 
other reason is that, at an early stage, it saw 
the importance of public support to innova- 
tion. It made this a public industry. Yet 
another and, in my view, central reason for 
the efficiency of our agriculture is that 30 
years ago we saw the importance of reducing 
the risk that is inherent in the free market. 
With support prices it became possible in 
agriculture, as it has always been possible In 
large-scale industry, to invest in expensive 
capital equipment without an excessive risk 
of loss. The massive mechanization of Amer- 
ican agriculture was the result. 

But none of this impresses the man of ma- 
ture, conservative judgment. We must be 
careful not to spend more than we can afford 
on education.. We must be very careful to 
avoid Federal control although the Federal 
Government has been investing heavily in 
our system of agricultural education for close 
to a century. We must avoid any activity 
that smacks of socialism although the land- 
grant colleges and experiment stations, from 
which most of our agricultural innovations 
has come, are not precisely monuments to 
private enterprise. 

Most important we should get back to the 
market, Support prices are expensive and 
an interference with divine order. They 
should be reduced at once and abandoned as 
quickly as possible. The measure of a good 
politician is his ess—at least between 
elections—to take bold stands on matters 
such as this, 

Nor should anyone doubt the continuing 
influence of these attitudes. And not much 
is being done to counter them. A few weeks 
ago I heard Senator Grorce McGovern, of 
South Dakota, speak, with great effect, to a 
Boston audience on these matters. Orville 
Freeman has worked hard to win understand- 
ing in urban America. So has the Vice Presi- 
dent and so have other liberal Senators and 

en from the Midwest. So, I might 
add, has Jim Patton. But these voices are 
few and, as of today, I would say that the 
dominant urban impression of the American 
farmer is that of a high-level grafter with a 
firm grasp on the public teat. This isn't es- 
pecially good news but It is the truth. 

mr 


To win better understanding of the farm- 
er's needs—especially of the fact that almost 
all producers have now, in one way or an- 
other, won a considerable measure of secu- 
rity in their markets—is one of the impor- 
tant tasks of our time. There are no mir- 
acles by which this can be accomplished. 
Organization is one way; you should count it 
one of the major tasks of this body to put 
your case before the urban public and I 
would urge that you not be too easily satis- 
fied by what they do, Another Important 
step is to make sure that you have in Wash- 
ington the kind of representative who makes 
up in quality, intelligence, and devotion to 
liberal principles what, increasingly, farm 
representatives will lack in numbers. The 
old, hay-burning orators from the farm 
belt have been gradually disappearing from 
the Congress and the last election carried off 
quite a few, But there are still some time- 
Servers who think that the last authentic 
voice of agriculture was Arthur Capper and 
who believe they can win the confidence of 
urban voters by opposing all legislation im- 
Portant to city dwellers. You can’t afford 
any of them any more. You should measure 
your men in Washington not by the way 
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they persuade you of their devotion to agri- 
culture but the way they persuade me, and 
my neighbors, of the need for a sound and 
effective farm program. 

Iv 


There are two other tasks which should be 
on the agenda for the coming year. One 
concerns the problem of poverty and depriva- 
tion. The other concerns foreign policy. 
On both I would like to invite your support 
for a strong liberal policy both now as well 
as when the next election rolls around and 
everyone is a liberal once more. 

We haven't been ignoring the problem of 
poverty in these past years; all compassionate 
people have rec that, amidst a very 
high level of prosperity for most of our peo- 
ple, there were some—small farmers, slum 
dwellers, Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Spanish 
Americans, miners on the Appalachian Pla- 
teau, the aged, the ill, the American In- 
dians—who were not participating. An un- 
stated assumption of recent years has been 
that if the economic system could be made 
to work well enough—if it provided full em- 
ployment, fair prices for the farmer and a 
satisfactory rate of economic growth—poy- 
erty would be remedied. No one would be 


r. 

An expanding economy is important. But 
it is not enough. 

Economic growth only benefits those who 
are able to participate in the economic sys- 
tem, And participation in the modern econ- 
omy is only possible if a person is prepared 
or qualified for it by health, race, age, and— 
given the demands of modern agriculture 
and modern industry—by education. If a 
person is excluded from industrial employ- 
ment or from agriculture because of old age, 
bad health, a black skin, or an inadequate 
education he will remain poor no matter how 
rich everyone else becomes. This is our pres- 
ent situation. While most people are getting 
more affluent, the poor in the United States 
are still poor and they are decreasing in 
number only at a very gradual rate. 

The remedy ts to go to the root causes. 
The civil rights law was a major step. So is 
action to secure voting rights for Negroes. I 
a democracy most people get the services that 
they vote for themselves. A health system 
designed to meet the needs of the ill rather 
than the prejudices of the American Medical 
Association is also important. But most im- 
portant of all is education. The discrimina- 
tion which now runs against Negroes because 
of race is vastly reinforced by the discrimina- 
tion which Negroes suffer because of lack of 
educational opportunity. This misfortune 
extends with almost equal severity to the 
uneducated whatever their race or color. 
And each year, as industrial and agricultural 
requirements become more exacting, the 
handicaps of the uneducated become more 
acute. Education—specifically directed at 
the people whose schooling has been or will 
be deficient—must. be the spearhead of the 
attack on poverty. 

President Johnson has put these matters 
firmly on the agenda. For this we must be 
solidly grateful. But 1 do not think it would 
hurt at all were liberal supporters of these 
measures to work for a little more money. 
Or even quite a bit more. Iam unable to see 
why virtue is always assumed to be with the 
man who advocates a little less. Does it say 
anywhere in the Scriptures that St. Peter 
will only admit those politicians who can 
prove that they have cut some compassionate 
budget by at least 20 percent? 

Now let me take leave of economic mat- 
ters—though with one personal plea. Our 
goal in the United States is not the world's 
greatest wealth or the world’s highest pos- 
sible gross national product; our goal is the 
best possible life. Our goal is not to have the 
most goods. Our goal is the best civiliza- 
tion. That takes thought—and planning. I 
am willing, as an urban economist, to sup- 
port farm programs; I would like to exact a 
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promise in return that you do more to pro- 
tect the countryside. On assumption that 
nothing is as important as a fast buck, we 
are allowing cities to spread over the coun- 
tryside without thought or plan. We are 
using up our own space at an alarming rate, 
And we are desecrating what we do not ust 
We are turning our roadsides over to the bill- 
boards and the neon signs and the fried food 
stands. Instead of cornfields and trees we 
look out on a landscape of deserted automo- 
biles, discarded beer bottles, and second hand 
Kleenex. These are not my pictures of rural 
America, Norisit yours, But if that is how 
we treat our countryside more and more peo- 
ple are going to ask why we should bother to 
save It. 

We must assert a far stronger control over 
our rural surroundings and our countrysides 
or we shall have none left worth preserving 
This control is not the negation of liberty 
as some conservatives insist, It is the frame- 
work of liberty, as both liberals and conser- 
vatives will one day realize. We must now 
without hesitation, assert the importance of 
beauty and charm as against the claims of 
mere economic performance. In the past, 
we have often shied away from such issues. 
We have thought our hard masculine task 
was to expand production, eliminate unem- 
ployment, raise farm prices. These are im- 
portant. But where we live is also important. 
We must start retrieving our highways and 
our countryside from the commerce, bill- 
boards and trash which is turning our coun- 
try into one vast Coney Island. Beauty l5 
both our greatest and most rapidly diminish- 
ing resource. It is something we must begin 
to cherish, 

I plead now for more plain speaking by 
liberals on foreign policy. 

This Is important. All public servants are 
strongly influenced by the people from whom 
they hear. Liberals speak out on questions 
of domestic policy—agriculture, employment, 
minimum wages. They do not speak out on 
foreign policy. And they should and that 
applies to farmers too. A rapid calculation 
as to who will deal you the most bruising 
blow is the most primitive instinct of the 
public servant. It is the reaction of the 
sensible people that must alwnys be on the 
minds of legislators and officials, A Secre- 
tary of State, like a Senator or school board 
member, must never be allowed to imagine 
that his principal hazard is from the com- 
municants of the John Birch Society or even 
those who believed that the last word was 
written by John Foster Dulles. It is the 
liberal reaction that should worry him. Trust 
your instincts in foreign policy. And, in the 
future, when you encounter something you 
do not like, take time out to write a letter 
of noncongratulation. And bring the mat- 
ter firmly to the attention of your Congress- 
man and Senator. 

For we need liberalism in our foreign policy 
just as we need it in our domestic policy 
and, in fact, the two are indistinguishable. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and John F, Kennedy 
were great figures in the world. They brought 
prestige and power to the United States for 
one reason only; people knew they wanted 
the same things for the people of other lands, 
that they wanted for their own. They did 
not believe that liberalism stopped at the 
water's edge. It is as simple as that. And 
that is why they were mourned not only in 
the United States but throughout the world. 

We do not imagine for a moment In Selma. 
Ala., the future belongs to the men with 
guns. (And I for one have a good deal of 
sympathy for President Johnson's evident 
preference for legal and civil procedures.) 
We do not suppose that the Negro demands 
for voting rights can be controlled by sheriffs, 
six-shooters and tear gas. And we also know 
the wise as well as the humane government 
is the one that puts itself solidly on the side 
of the people. 
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But in foreign policy, in the view of a 
Surprisingly large number of people, a dif- 
ferent set of principles are assumed to rule. 
Though we see the need of liberal policies 
in the United States, In foreign policy we 
think it wise to keep things In the hands of 
hardnosed men. There we can rely on guns 
and jet aircraft. There are those who talk 
of the need for the United States to be on 
the side of the people—to support their 
Jearning for peace, literacy, economic im- 
provement, freedom from oppression by dic- 
tators and war lords—are rather softheaded. 
They should confine their attention to Selma. 

Again I do not think there is doubt.as to 
Where President Johnson stands. He is a 
Roosevelt man; Roosevelt, more than any- 
One else, saw the importance of a foreign 
policy that went beyond bad government and 
Petty oppression to identify itself with the 
People. But we still have quite a few of 
the hardnosed professionals nround who be- 
lleve, despite all of the evidence, that where 
foreigners are concerned things can be set- 
tled with a gun. If demonstrations break 
out in Africas or Asia against the United 
States it is Just those foreigners acting up 
again. Or they are being stirred up again by 
the Communists, as George Wallace likes us 
to believe that the Alabama Negroes are 
being led by the Reds. We are not at fault. 
We should remember that the Latin Amer- 
loans even misbehaved in the presence of 
Such a good and lovable man as Richard 
Nixon. 

Most of the men who guide our foreign 
Policy are sensible and liberal citizens. But 
it is a favored field for those who have a 
nostalgia for past error. And it is worse 
if liberals do not pay attention. 

On matters of foreign policy, we have a 
long habit of acquiescence. We arouse our- 
selves about civil rights and national parks 
but, in foreign policy we readily tolerate con- 
cessions to men who should have gone out 
With John W. Bricker. This does not serve 
a President. He needs to hear just as elo- 
Quently from those who speak for a reason 
as he hears from the partisans of the “big 
Stick” and those who would rather saye 5 
cents on foreign aid than $50 on the miii- 
tary budget. 

Such are your beliefs and, over the years, 
You haye had a reasonably good record in 
Making them effective. Your friends stay 
in office; the political graveyard is full of 
men who wanted to turn back the clock— 
or just stop it for awhile. It takes time 
but, in the end, we win liberal programs here 
at home, The day is coming, I am sure, 
When we will do as well in the field of foreign 
Policy. History is on our side. 


L. B. J. Is Reassuring in Vietnam Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of all my col- 
leagues to a very well written letter which 
&ppeared in the March 4, 1965, edition of 
the Jersey Journal. The letter in ques- 
tion was written by the Honorable Phelps 
Phelps, former U.S. Ambassador to the 
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Dominican Republic. Mr. Phelps has 
called attention to the way President 
Johnson has maintained a steady course 
during the Vietnamese crisis despite the 
advice which has been given him by 
those who favor a more aggressive role 
and those who wish us to withdraw from 
southeast Asia. Mr. Phelps, who I am 
proud to say is a resident of Jersey City, 
has called upon all Americans to support 
the President. 

His letter follows: 

From the Jersey Journal, Mar. 4, 1985] 

L.B.J. Is REASSURING IN VIETNAM CRISIS 

Dear Eprrog: In the face of mounting pres- 
sures and criticisms resulting from the crisis 
in Vietnam. President Johnson's calm and 
determined attitude is reassuring. He is be- 
sleged on one side by demands for a negoti- 
ated peace, and on the other for an escalation 
of the war, even at the risk of conflict with 
Red China. 

He ts accused on the one hand of doing 
nothing concrete to achleve complete victory, 
and on the other of doing too much by try- 
ing to help establish a stable government in 
Saigon. 

He is charged with deliberately withhold- 
ing the facts of the Vietnam crisis from the 
American people and even of trying to create 
a situation in which we would not be blamed 
for a nuclear attack on Communist China. 

It should be remembered that the Presl- 
dent is following a policy set forth in a con- 
gressional resolution: to oppose Communist 
aggression in Vietnam as well as other areas. 
With the scars of World War II still evident, 
he is trying to accomplish this without be- 
coming involved in another international 
conflict. It should also be remembered that 
the task is being attempted many 
imponderables, including the bizarre politi- 
cal situation in Saigon, and formidable mili- 
tary help being given to the Vietcong Reds 
by both Russia and Red China. 

That the President has done so well under 
all these circumstances is one of the minor 
miracles. And any man who can perform 
miracles should expect our help and support, 
not our criticisms and complaints. 

PHELPS 


PHELPS, 
Former U.S. Ambassador to Dominican 
Republic. 


Blight Along the Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, 
blight is no stranger to us. Urban blight, 
rural blight, highway blight, all exist in 
the midst of the beauty which character- 
izes our Nation. 

Even in my own State of New Hamp- 
shire, which by any objective standard 
would have to be judged the most beau- 
tiful of all our States, I must admit that 
some scenery has been spoiled by the 
intrusion of abandoned automobiles. 

The March 11, 1965, edition of the 
Concord Shoppers News, of Concord, 
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N.H., contains an editorial on this sub- 
ject in which the editor, in displaying 
some of the Yankee ingenuity which has 
made our corner of the Nation famous 
throughout the world, has come up with 
what might be the final solution to the 
problem of the abandoned auto. 


While this particular solution might 
not be feasible, the editorial is to be com- 
mended for having called attention to 
what is properly a subject of serious con- 
cern. I feel that it deserves the wider 
readership which publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD brings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, entitled “Part of 
the New Hampshire Scene,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PART or THE New HAMPSHIRE SCENE 


Receding snow in the woodlands will soon 
reveal New Hampshire's scenic beauty— 
mountains viewed from between white 
birches, venerable spruces reaching into the 
heavens, and in the foreground the remains 
of junked automobiles. 

The derelict cars are not a part of the pic- 
ture we promote as “Photoscenic New Hamp- 
shire” but they are there for all to see never- 
theless. Zoning, of course, has fenced off the 
drab sight in many towns and cities, but 
nevertheless the blight exists to such a de- 
gree that a trip around the countryside can 
lose its charm. 

The junk dealers are not the sole offenders. 
You will often see a tarpaper shack flanked 
by one fairly nice automoblle and perhaps 
three or four that have outlived their use- 
fulness. The metal carcasses just sit there 
season after season, occupied only by small 
children at play or hens looking for a place 
to roost. 

A new process has been invented to atom- 
ize used car hulks in short order, but it 
will be a long time coming to New Hamp- 
shire we can be sure. Meanwhile the dis- 
carded models are becoming more of a nuls- 
ance, In the cities, such cars are abandoned 
on the street or in parking lots. In this 
State, a lot of the outmoded automobiles 
are driven up a road to somebody’s woodlot 
and pushed into the bushes. 

If cars are to be abandoned, why not 
capitalize on the undertaking and make auto- 


birthday was taken over by 
dealers, the used care garages should have 
the right to claim the birthday of some 
notable too and parade a string of relics on 
that day to the Jumpoff point. 

We can see daredevil drivers ejecting at 
the last moment by means of a pulley-and- 
cable arrangement, We can even smell the 
hotdogs simmering at the concession stand. 
Everybody brings a camera and shoots ter- 
rific scences of cars in midair. The Gov- 
ernor gives a farewell pat to the fender of 
a preware cruiser. The marsh fills up, a 
layer of dirt is finally spread over the site, 
and all we need do it wait a few eons until 
metal is in short supply—and go in and dig 
it all out again. 

Who knows—the nail file you left in your 
glove compartment may become an artifact. 
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Dailh Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Senate passed two water bills, 


House worked on education assistance bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 5625-5729 


Bills Introduced: 38 bills and 7 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1598-1635; S.J. Res. 66-67; S. Con. 
Res. 29-30; and S. Res. 91-93. Pages 5638-5640 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 390, permitting volunteer fire companies to use 
second- and third-class bulk mailing at the rates estab- 
lished for nonprofit organizations (S. Rept. 129); 

S. Res. 89, authorizing appointment of four Senators 
as a delegation to the next meeting of the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association to be held in Welling- 
ton, New Zealand (S. Rept. 130) ; 

H. Con. Res. 7, to print additional copies of H. Doc. 
103 of the 86th Congress relating to Code of Ethics 
(S. Rept. 131); 

H. Con. Res. 83, to print the proceedings in connec- 
tion with the acceptance of the statue of the late Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas (S. Rept. 132); 

H. Con. Res. 97, to print as a House document a 
pamphlet entitled “Our American Government—What 
Is It? How Does It Function?” (S. Rept. 133); 

H. Con. Res. 125, to print as a House document the 
inaugural addresses from President Washington to 
President Johnson (S. Rept. 134); 

H. Con. Res. 153, to print as a House document trib- 
utes by Members of Congress to the life, character, and 
public service of the late Sir Winston Churchill (S. Rept. 
135); i 

H. Con. Res. 165, authorizing the reprinting of 
H. Doc. 103 of the 88th Congress on “How Our Laws 
Are Made,” with amendment (S. Rept. 136) ; 

H. Con. Res. 167, to print additional copies of a study 
of compensation and assistance for persons affected by 
5 acquisition for Federal projects (S. Rept. 
137); 

H. Con. Res. 338, to print as a House document the 
State Department’s White Paper relating to North Viet- 
5 campaign to conquer South Vietnam (S. Rept. 
135); 

S. Con. Res. 27, to print additional copies of a com- 
mittee print entitled “Catalog of Federal Aids to State 
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and Local Governments—Supplement, January 4, 1965” 
(S. Rept. 139); 

S. 1462, authorizing contract with the Middle Rio 
Grande Conservancy District, New Mexico, for pay- - 
ment of operation and maintenance charges on certain 
Pueblo Indian lands (S. Rept. 140); and 

S. Res. 94, providing for payment of gratuity to sur- 
vivor of deceased Senate employee. Poge 5637 


Bills Referred: Three House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. Page 5625 


President’s Message—Reorganization Plan No. 1 
(Customs): Senate received message from President 
transmitting his Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1965 con- 
cerning Bureau of Customs of the Department of the 
Treasury, referred to Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. Pages 5666-5667 


Water Research: Senate passed, with committee 
amendment, S. 22, to promote a more adequate national 
program of water research. Motion to reconsider pas- 
sage was tabled. Pages 5680-5681 


Water Pollution Control: S. 560, proposed Federal 
Installations, Facilities, and Equipment Pollution Con- 
trol Act, was passed with committee amendments, and 
with several Muskie technical corrective amendments. 
Motion to reconsider passage was tabled. 

Pages 5681-5683 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
Senate next week will consider S. 390, permitting volun- 
teer fire companies to use second- and third-class mail- 
ing rates; numerous routine resolutions from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration; S. 1462, 
authorizing contract with Middle Rio Grande Con- 
servancy District, New Mexico, for payment of opera- 
tion charges on certain Pueblo Indian lands; S. 1000, 
permitting title transfer to movable property to agencies 
assuming maintenance responsibility for certain projects 
works; S. 254, authorizing construction and operation 
of Tualatin reclamation project, Oregon; and S. 1229, 
uniform policies with respect to recreation (if reported). 

Page 5675 
Senate Schedule: By unanimous consent, it was 
ordered that during Senate adjournment until March 


Seriousness of Gold Situation Made Clear 
by Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
distinguished news columnist, Henry J. 
Taylor, has written a very interesting 
and alarming article on the gold problem 
now facing our Nation. The article was 
published in the March 12, 1965, issue of 
the Nashville Banner, and is entitled 
“Seriousness of Gold Situation Made 
Clear by Martin.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. y 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Nashville Banner, Mar. 12, 1965] 


BERIOUSNESS OF GOLD SITUATION MADE CLEAR 
BY MARTIN 
(By Henry J. Teylor) 

The eight saddest words in any language 
are: "I told you so” and “It Is too late.” 

It has been many years since our country 
has heard such stark testimony as Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman William McC 
sears n's statement to a Senate subcommit- 

e: 

“The balance-of-payments problem is the 
most important and most serious of all of 
the problems President Johnson faces. We're 
in an emergency situation. Unless it is 
Solved there is a very real danger that we 
could have a world depression.“ 

While we help rescue the British pound, 
we rather smugly tell London mere pallia- 
tives aren't enough and the British money 
Will not be safe until Britain takes the hard 
Steps about her budget and costs that are pre- 
Tequisites. 

Oh, yes, we know—and say—whot England 
must do, But we ourselves face up to prac- 
tically nothing in our own dollar crisis and 
Re only easy, politically palatable meas- 

es 


The Federal budget has been balanced 
only six times in the 21 fiscal years since the 
War. And now our Government merely bor- 
2 more and more to pay for tax reduc- 

ons, 


The gold outflow first reached troublesome 
Proportions in 1958 at $3.5 billion. Then 
122 was $3.7 billion and 1960 was $2.4 bil- 

on, 


nue running for election Mr, Kennedy 
ald again and again, “I believe in a bal- 
anced budget,“ and in an October 1960 
campaign speech he stated: “Our balance of 
buyments will be strong and we can cease to 
Worry about the outflow of gold.” 

The gold outflow in President Kennedy's 
first 2 years was $4.6 billion and he boosted 
the legal debt limit three times in his 34- 
Month term. 

The New Frontier inherited a Federal debt 
Of $283 billion. By July 1964 it was 8312.5 
billion. And ‘Treasury Secretary Douglas 
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Dillon officially estimates it will be $322.5 
billion by July 1966. 

This $39.5 billion increase, eroding the 
value and security of the dollar all the while, 
means the Kennedy-Johnson administration 
has run in the red at the rate of $6.6 billion 
a year. - 

By now the recovery point in our gold out- 
flow has fallen so low that recovery is not 
certain. Thus, the time is late and the 
danger great, as Chairman MARTIN coura- 
geously stated. * 

When a nation’s currency is threatened, 
the required steps are historic and famous 
throughout the world, and the financial 
world is watching, watching, watching to see 
if Washington applies these, 

In terms of priorities, beyond balancing 
the budget, the first step is higher interest 
rates to attract world capital and stabilize 
the capital on hand. We forced this step 
on Britain as a condition for our aid, even 
though the Labor Government had cam- 
paigned against it.. Yet in our dollar crisis 
the White House has actively intervened to 
keep our own rates down. 

Foreign spending must be drastically cut. 
Yet our cash foreign aid exceeds last year’s, 
and almost a million dependents of Goy- 
ernment agencies and the military remain 
abroad—not only at the expense of the gold 
crisis but of the American taxpayers. The 
Defense Department ordered servicemen’s 
dependents home a full 5 years ago. But one 
of President Kennedy's first official acts was 
to countermand the unpopular directive. 

Oversea debts must be collected. Yet this 
column recently pointed out that France 
still owes us $6.3 billion and Britain $9.1 
billion in World War I debts that remain due 
and unpaid to this very day. 

Foreign assets must be marshaled: Yet, 
more than $2.8 billion (taxpayers money) in 
the form of foreign currencies—known as 
counterpart funds—are on tap abroad and 
largely neglected, as this column also de- 
tailed. 


Chairman Martin warned that in this 
emergency situation nothing is too small to 
be ignored. Must he be forced one day to 
say, “I told you so“ and “It is too late“? 

The present pallatives. are carrying us 
smack toward a devaluation of the dollar. 
And the world will continue to draw our gold 
and threaten the financial stability of the 
United States until Washington shows the 
courage to take each of the famous correc- 
tive steps required. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor to commemorate the 47th anni- 
versary of Byelorussian Independence, 
for in so doing we are remembering a 
brave and courageous people. The Byel- 
orussians have displayed an inspiring 
commitment to the ideals of freedom and 
independence, goals which were realized 


in 1918. And even though their sover- 
eignty as a nation was suppressed shortly 
thereafter, they have not yet relin- 
quished this wonderful ideal. 

The declaration of independence 
which the Byelorussians made in 1918 
was to bring to fruition the long-cher- 
ished dream of freedom. Sadly, how- 
ever, it was not to be that, “From now 
on the Byelorussian National Republic 
is to be a free and independent power,” 
as they so boldly stated in their assembly 
and fervently believed in their hearts. 
Within a year this nation was to be con- 
verted into a battleground, becoming a 
pawn in the maneuverings of enemies. 
Occupied first by the Red Army and 
then later by the Polish Army, Byelo- 
russia was partitioned by these two 
powers in 1921, signalling the suppres- 
sion once again of an independent re- 
public and a national aspiration. 

The rule of force, however, cannot 
obliterate the truth: That Byelorussia 
is a nation of culturally united people, 
speaking one language is a truth that 
cannot be denied. That the Byelorus- 
sians are an ethnically oriented people, 
working toward distinct goals is evident. 
That the Byelorussians wish to become 
a vital member of the international com- 
munity is clear, though at present, even 
with U.N, membership, it is impossible 
sor Byelorussia to raise her own, distinct 
voice. 

It is with great admiration that we 
salute these people who yet hold to the 
ideal of national sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. We join with these long- 
suffering people as well as those Byelo- 
russians who have become part of our 
American nation in the prayer that their 
aspirations shall be realized. 


Resolution of Directors of Hawaii Edu- 
tion Association in Support of Voting 
Rights for All Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I submit 
a resolution which was unanimously 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Hawaii Education Association, at a meet- 
ing held in Honolulu, Hawaii, on March 
13, 1985. 

I think that it is absolutely fitting that 
those who are dedicated to educating 
the youth of our State and our country 
= on record on such a crucial matter as 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“Whereas many citizens, including some 
teachers in the State of Alabama, are even 
now being denied the right to vote; and 

“Whereas teachers in Hawall believe that 
those who are qualified to teach are also 
qualified to vote; and 

“Whereas the National Education Associa- 
tion has called on its local and State affillates 
to support their teachers whenever and wher- 
ever the right to vote of these teachers has 
been denied; and 

“Whereas the National Education Associa- 
tion is working to eliminate barriers to voting 
privileges wherever they exist: Therefore be 
it 


“Resolved, That the Hawaii Education As- 
sociation support the National Education 
Association and all other organizations in 
their efforts to win voting rights for all 
citizens; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
gent to the President of the United States, 
US. Senatora and n from the 
State of Hawaii, the Governor of the State 
of Hawalli, the Governor of the State of 
Alabama, the president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Alabama Education 
Association and the Alabama State Teachers 
Association.” 

Adopted unanimously, board of directors, 
Hawaii Education Association, March 13, 
1965. 


Independent Businessmen Favor Standing 
Committee Status for House Small 
Business Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, an over- 
whelming majority of the Nation’s in- 
dependent businessmen favor standing 
committee status for the House Small 
Business Committee, according to a poll 
by the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business on House Resolution 29, of 
which I am the author. 

The results of the poll were reported 
to me in a letter from Mr. George J. Bur- 
ger, vice president of the federation. 
The text of his letter follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 


INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., March 16, 1965. 
Re House Resolution 29. 
Hon. H. R. Gross, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Concerssman Gross; It gives me 
the greatest pleasure to advise you that in 
a current poll on your bill, House Resolution 
29, which would provide standing committee 
status for the present House Small Business 
Committee, the result of the poll was 76 per- 
cent for your bill, 18 percent against, and 6 
percent no vote. 

Bear in mind this poll reached over 200,000 
members of the federation, all individual 
members comprising exclusively Independent 
business and professional men in the 50 
States, 

Your action in the present Congress in 
behalf of small business is a continuation 
Srey in DENAI off amali pissloeen sri 
preceding gresses, and you are to be 
complimented. 
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Bear in mind with the alarming reports 
reaching us of the increasing problems of 
small business the time has come now for 
the Congress to place the Small Business 
Committee on parity with other standing 
committees; that is, If there is to be any 
small business left in our overall economy, 

In view of the importance of your action 
and the interest other Members of the House 
would have in your resolution I believe it 
would be important, as a matter of informa- 
tion, to insert this in the Appendix of the 
RECORD 


With best regards, 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, Vice President. 


A Boost for Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the vital part played by our Na- 
tion’s great newspapers in the struggle 
for equal rights for all Americans should 
be recognized. A remarkable educa- 
tional process has been in operation on 
the editorial pages of thoughtful news- 
papers in all of the 50 States. 

I am pleased to report that my home- 
town papers, the San Jose Mercury and 
the San Jose News, have regularly joined 
in this great ethical movement in edi- 
torial after editorial delineating the is- 
sues of the civil rights struggle and urg- 
ing the Congress to provide the legisla- 
tion appropriate to the enforcement of 
the 15th amendment. 

The following is the editorial from the 
San Jose Mercury of March 20, 1965. I 
commend its forthright stand to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

A Boost ror Vore BILL 

Goy. George O. Wallace and the Alabama 
Legislature, taken together, are a cogent 
argument for the Federal voting rights bill 
now pending in Congress. 

Neither Wallace nor the legislators appear 
to have a very firm grasp of the provisions 
of the Constitution they are sworn to sup- 
port and defend. Once the right of the bal- 
lot is assured all Alabamians—not just white 
Alabamians—it is highly possible Wallace and 
his Hk will shortly thereafter cease to hold 
public office. 

It would be a mistake to underestimate the 
craftiness of the Alabama Governor, how- 
ever, In seeking to evade his responsibility 
for protecting the participants in the forth- 
coming Selma-Montgomery march, Wallace 
hopes to force President Johnson to federalize 
the Alabama National Guard for that pur- 


pose. 

In point of fact, the President may well 
have to do this, but it should not be over- 
looked that the Governor has equal authority 
to utilize these troops If civilian police 
agencies are unable to furnish sufficient pro- 
tective manpower. 

As to the Alabama Legislature, its mem- 
bers demonstrated their dedication to demo- 
cratic principles by adopting, by acclamation, 
u resolution calling the Selma-Montgomery 
march “asinine” and urging Federal author- 
ities to “persuade or otherwise encourage 
these marchers to cease and desist.” 

The Constitution, which guarantees Amer- 
icans the right to assemble peacefully and 
petition their government for redress of 
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grievances, is not to be taken literally in 
Alabama—according to the members of that 
State's legislature. 

This is what the new Federal voting rights 
billisallabout. This is why Congress should 
enact it into law without delay. When all 
qualified citizens can vote, the lot of the 
demagogue will be considerably tougher. 


Robert A. Taft: The Missing Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a splendid 
editorial, by Vermont Royster, entitled, 
“The Missing Man,” which appeared in 
today’s Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to'be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 25, 1965] 
THINKING THINGS OVER 
(By Vermont Royster) 
THE MISSING MAN 


WASHINGTON.—In the spring of 1946 the 
Nation and this city were gripped in high 
emotion, A strike had stopped all the Na- 
tion's railroads together, paralysis was creep- 
ing over the economy and no end appeared 
in sight. 

A joint session of Congress heard President 

ask for authority to draft the strik- 
ing railroad workers into the Army and force 
them to work. Within hours the House 
Passed the measure without hearing or de- 
bate. The Senate too was ready to act in- 
stantly. And then one man—a lonely figure 
at that point—stood up and sald, “Walt.” 

Not until today has a like emotion caught 
up this city, Stirred by the events in Aln- 
bama, President Johnson asked a joint ses- 
sion of Congress to promptly enact a new 
Federal voting law which, as he spoke, had 
not yet been drafted. From all appearances 
the Congress is now ready to move swiftly 
on the bill hastily drawn thereafter, once 
more laying aside all the normal habits of 
study and debate. 

Only this spring there is no Robert Taft 
to rise and say, “Wait.” 

To a visitor this gives the Capital an eerle 
cast, almost like something out of Kafka. 
For many men are thinking one thing and 
saying something else. 

Hardly anyone, let it be understood, ob- 
jects to the moral principle laid down by 
President Johnson that it is wrong to deny 
any qualified voter his right to vote. Save 
perhaps such as Senator ELLENDER, of Loul- 
siana, few quarrel with the view that wher- 
ever necessary the Federal Government can 
and ought to step in to protect that right. 
On that, the Congress overwhelmingly ap- 
proves. 

The doubts lie elsewhere, and there's not 
a newspaperman around who hasn't heard 
them expressed in private. They touch the 
sections of the proposed bill that would at- 
tempt to override by statute the constitu- 
tional right of States to establish voter qual- 
ifications so long as they apply equally to 
all, and at the sections that would apply 
dubious formulas for Federal intervention, 
sections frankly aimed as punitive measures 
at certain States. 

If these doubts have so far been ex- 
pressed only by a few southerners automati- 
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cally discounted on this issue—and certainly 
not by anyone with the loud, strong voice of 
a Senator Taft—It is because almost everyone 
hereabouts feels trapped by the high emo- 
tions of the moment, 

Senator Dmxsen, for example, booby- 
trapped himself. As Senate leader for the 
Opposition party it would normally fall to 

to see that the law proposed by the ad- 
ministration was carefully examined and 
fully debated before being brought to a vote. 
But Mr. DRESEN too got caught up in the 
emotions aroused in Alabama and the drama 
of the President’s nighttime speech to Con- 
gress. He joined in the drafting of the bill. 

Apparently he thought this an act of 
statesmanship, as well as a political act that 
Would put the Republicans “on the right 
Side” of the civil rights issue. But whatever 
Was intended, the result was to Involve the 
Republicans not only in the principle but in 
the details of the proposed legislation. 

At that point the Republicans lost their 
natural leader, for Senator Dikxsen could 
hardly participate in the writing of a bill 
and then stand up and ask sharp questions 
about it. 

Thus deprived of leadership, it is perhaps 
Not surprising that other Republicans have 
been hesitant. Those who have asked duti- 
ful questions have aimed them mostly at 
technicalities, not at the heart of the un- 
Spoken doubts. 

But the silence of the questioners cannot 
be attributed all to Senator DIRKSEN., In 
fact, his abdication of his normal role as 
Opposition leader is in itself a reflection of 
the emotional tensions in Washington 


‘The mood is such that no one wants to 
Austen to rational questions. That mood was 
set the night President Johnson made his 
Speech. The Congressmen assembled ap- 
Plauded not only the sentiments in that 
Speech but his call to rush through a bill 
they had never seen. So for that matter, 
curiously enough, did the visiting Justices of 
the Supreme Court who will one day have to 
Pass on the constitutionality of what ls now 
Proposed 


In this mood the Senate directed its Ju- 

Committee to cut short its hearings 

and discussion and return the bill in no less 

nine days. There were even Senators 

Who objected to any committee hearings at 
all. preferring to enact the bill instantly. 

Since then the pressures have mounted. 

© newspapers of the country, by and 

„ have taken the position that a Fed- 

eral voting law is needed and therefore any 

Voting law is all right, a point of view re- 

flected in the letters arriving at Capitol 


In Washington itself the leaders have 
driven relentlessly for speed, as if a hun- 
years must be rectified in a fortnight. 
Democratic leader, Senator MANSFIELD, 
Served blunt notice that if the bill wasn’t 
law by April 15 Congress wouldn't be al- 
lowed an Easter recess. Senator DIRKSEN 
agreed, and called for Saturday sessions. 
anton. not reflection, is the order of the 

y. 

In such a mood, who but a brave man 
could stand up and say, “Wait. Let me see 
What we are doing before we do it.“ Who 
but a brave man could ask now about con- 
Stitutionality or propriety or the wisdom of 

means to a wise end, knowing that to 
do so would tar him with the stigma of 

Ping company with an EASTLAND of Mis- 
Sissippi? 

Of course that is what Robert Taft did, 

ose many springs ago—stand up to an 
emotion-aroused Congress and ask that it 

before acting. But then he was a man 
content to keep his self-respect and not 
Measure it by applause. 

These are different times, and somehow 
à visitor here finds that difference the most 
troubling thing of all. ‘ 

Even the hastiest law may not do ir- 
Teparable damage, and perhaps the good in 
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the proopsed law will outweigh the un- 
spoken doubts. What weighs heavier on the 
mind is that men in Congress should have 
doubts and fear to speak them, 


Edward Keating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday the people of Colorado and the 
people of this Nation lost a courageous 
and able leader. Edward Keating, a 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who served with great dis- 
tinction, was a man of purpose and vision 
whose efforts on behalf of the labor 
movement brought forth a series of ac- 
complishments that will stand as a mon- 
ument to his great generosity and spirit 
of justice. He possessed wisdom and in- 
sight which led to his understanding of 
the free enterprise system and the course 
it would take in history, and his was the 
sense of perspective which enabled him 
to recognize the role that labor would 
take in American enterprise. 

Edward Keating was born in Kansas on 
July 9, 1875, the youngest of nine chil- 
dren of Stephen Keating, an Irish patriot 
who fought for Ireland's freedom and 
was forced to flee to America in 1848. 
His father died when Edward Keating 
was only 5 years old, so Mr. Keating knew 
early in his life what it means to work 
hard and to attempt to overcome pov- 
erty. But Mr. Keating grew up to be an 
inspired man. He transcended the hard- 
ships of his youth with a consuming de- 
sire to serve his family and his fellow 
man. 

The energy which was to characterize 
his activities in the Congress and in the 
labor movement was immediately appar- 
ent at the outset of his career. He en- 
tered the newspaper business as a copy- 
holder, but rose rapidly to become a re- 
porter for the Rocky Mountain News. 
His career flourished as he accepted 
more and more responsibility, and in 
short succession he became city editor, 
managing editor, and finally became edi- 
tor of the Rocky Mountain News, where 
he served from 1906 to 1911. He served 
as the president of the International 
League of Press Clubs during 1906 and 
1907. Mr. Keating served as president 
of the Colorado State Board of Land 
Commissioners from 1911 to 1913. 

In 1913, his service was rewarded by 
the people of Colorado with his election 
to the U.S. House of Representatives, 
where he remained for a period of 6 
years. During that time, he was respon- 
sible for several notable pieces of legis- 
lation concerning the labor movement. 

Soon after his retirement from the 
Congress, he became the editor of Labor, 
a dynamic paper that fought for the in- 
terest of the general public as well as for 
that of the American worker. 

Edward Keating was a man of purpose 
whose life was notable by a series 
of considerable accomplishments. But 
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probably the greatest monument to his 
achievements, and the one in which he 
would take most pride, is the great num- 
ber of families that enjoy better homes, 
education, and medical care. His death 
is a great loss to the people of his State 
oe his country, whom he served so 
nobly. 


Fino Offers Bold Legislation for Federal 
Authority To Surmount the Rail Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced legislation to amend the Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to create a 
Federal Northeastern Transportation 
Authority to subsidize, rehabilitate, and 
restructure passenger transportation be- 
tween lower Maine and northern Vir- 
ginia—the jurisdictional area is delin- 
eated in detail below. 

My bill sidesteps a number of the 
shortcomings of the legislation so far 
offered—unsuccessfully—to bring Fed- 
eral aid to bear on the deteriorating rail 
situation. The bill calls for a wholly 
Federal authority to subsidize and regu- 
late passenger transportation. The Au- 
thority proposed is not dependent on 
State financial support or political con- 
currence, The bill proposes wholly Fed- 
eral financing of the passenger transpor- 
tation deficit, in keeping with my con- 
cept of passenger transportation as an 
ultimately Federal responsibility. The 
bill provides for the structuring of the 
proposed Authority within the frame- 


1964. The bill would make available to 
the Northeast Transportation Authority 
$50 million of the money authorized to be 
appropriated annually for the mass 
transportation program. 

The purposes of the Authority proposed 
under my bill would be severalfold. 
Initially, it would aim at the immediate 
rehabilitation of failing rail passenger 
services. This would be done by nego- 
tiating “cost plus” contracts with passen- 
ger carriers, whereby those carriers 
were given the difference between reve- 
nues of the required service and the cost 
of providing that service, plus a percent- 
age of that cost as profit. Until the 
Authority should certify itself as ready 
to perform this task, the bill would em- 
power the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Administration to 
make appropriate contracts with passen- 
ger carriers. A key objective of the 
proposed Authority would be the regu- 
larization of commuter rail service on a 
reliable contract basis. 

The Authority would also, as pro- 
posed, seek to develop high-speed intra- 
megalopolitan rail service, and would be 
authorized to use a share of moneys 
presently authorized to be used for dem- 
onstration projects by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, 

If constituted as set forth in the bill, 
the Authority would exercise rate and 


1 
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A regulatory powers over megalopol- 
itan air, rail, and bus passenger trans- 
portation as presently exercised by the 
ICC and CAB. These powers would be 
so exercised as to aim at the develop- 
ment of a more efficient and economical 
megalopolitan transportation structure. 
Wasteful competition would eventually 
be eliminated. Transportation re- 
sources would be rationalized: air, rail, 
and surface transit would be used for 
appropriate distances or districts. The 
regulatory powers of the proposed Au- 
thority would eventually—used in con- 
junction with cost plus passenger serv- 
ice contracts—be exercised so as to with- 
draw carriers from service obligations 
that could be better handled by another 
type of carrier. 

The Authority would also be empow- 
ered, where necessary, to purchase or 
operate a carrier, although its power to 
take over properties without additional 
congressional consent would be limited 
to purchases of under $20 million. No 
Passenger carrier could discontinue 
megalopolitan passenger service without 
the consent of the Authority. 

The proposed Authority would have 
seven Commissioners appointed for 5- 


year initially staggered. ‘The sal- 
aries of C oners would be $21,000 
per annum. 


The proposed Authority would be 
financed by appropriation until such 
time as it might be granted the power to 
issue revenue bonds in connection with 
later undertaken specific operations or 
construction. 

Since December, when I first began 
work on this bill, I have watched the rail- 
roads edge closer and closer to total 
abandonment of passenger service. 
‘These developments should not be a sur- 
prise. In the last quarter century, 
passenger service has shown a profit only 
during the war years. There is nothing 
new about the dilemma of the railroads, 
except the publicity that dilemma has 
received. Now we have come to fhe 
point where we must face up to the 
need—the immediate need—for. large- 
scale Government aid. 

Recently, the Regional Plan Associa- 
tion released comments of commuter 
railroad presidents the gist of which was 
that all the commuter lines serving the 
New York metropolitan area are willing 
to hand over their passenger operations 
to a responsible Government agency if 
Government subsidies are not forthcom- 
ing. These officials do, however, prefer 
the idea that the Government should 
contract for commuter service—or in es- 
sence, subsidize such service—in differ- 
ent areas rather than take over the rail- 
roads, I agree. I prefer the concept of 
“equalization payments” by which the 
Government pays for the difference be- 
tween revenues and costs of providing 
what is, after all, a necessary public sery- 
ice, to the concept of Government owned 
and operated railroads. My bill aims at 
setting up a framework for Government 
financial aid—and not only to railroads, 
although they are our immediate con- 
cern, but to other carriers as well. 

In my opinion, the political and finan- 
cial responsibility for such financial aid 


and control must lie with the Federal 
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Government. The simple reason is that 
the Federal Government has both the 
power and the money. The several 
States have little of either. They seem 
unable to agree on any plans that have 
any real teeth or treasury. Probably any 
State plans would involve largely Federal 
money in any event, so it is my feeling 
that the political body created to deal 


with the transportation problem in the“ 


Northeast ought to be a Federal agency. 
Ultimately, the financial and planning 
power of the Federal Government must 
be brought to bear—and there is no time 
like the present. 

Iam not proposing a nationwide agen- 
cy. For the moment, I think we would do 
well to test a Federal transportation au- 
thority’s ability to do the job in the area 
where the problem is most pressing—the 
northeastern urban “megalopolis.” I do 
not think that these problems are the 
problems of metropolitan New York 
alone. I think that the problems of the 
urban coastal area are highly interre- 
lated, and that controlled development of 
transportation in the Northeast should 
be on an integrated rather than scattered 
basis. It would not be fair to subsidize 
only the metropolitan New York trans- 
portation problem. The crisis presenting 
itself today is an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge to regularize and modernize the en- 
tire northeastern transportation com- 
plex. A halfhearted, haphazard, and 
plecemeal attack on this problem will 
cost double tomorrow what it saves to- 
day. 

I hope that progressive transportation 
thinking will not be shunted aside in 
the name of economy, because, as I said, 
such would only be false economy. I 
also hope that this proposal will not be 
branded as sectional, for while it is true 
that it is aimed at the transportation 
complex of just one area, it is also aimed 
to provide a trial run in Federal partici- 
pation in passenger transportation. 
What can be learned in the Northeast 
can be applied to other areas as the eco- 
nomic patterns of those areas move, as 
they must, toward the socioeconomic 
complexity of the Northeast. Perhaps a 
Great Lakes Region Authority or a 
Southern Pacific Coastal Authority might 
follow a successful Northeastern Au- 
thority. 

This is an innovative measure, but it 18 
a considered one, hammered out as the 
sound points and shortcomings of other 
transportation proposals have exposed 
themselves. We live in an age of super- 
cities and super problems. There is an 
ever-growing an necessary interrelation 
of politics and multidirectional growth 
planning. I urge the Congress to mold 
the future rather than be buffeted by 
it. This is a challenge to be grasped, not 
ignored. 

Following is the megalopolitan juris- 
diction: 

THE MEGALOPOLITAN JURISDICTION 
Maine: Counties of Cumberland and York. 
New Hampshire: Counties of Hillsborough 

and Rockingham. 

Massachusetts: All counties, 

Rhode Island: All counties. 

Connecticut: All counties. 

New York: Counties of Suffolk, Nassau, 
Queens, Kings, Richmond, New York, Bronx, 
Westchester, Rockland, Putnam, Orange, 
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Dutchess, Sullivan, Ulster, Greene, Columbia, 
Albany, Rensselaer, and Schenectady, 

New Jersey: All counties. «+ 

Pennsylvania: Counties of Pike, Lacka- 
wanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Northampton, Le- 
high, Berks, Schuykill, Lebanon, Dauphin, 
York, Lancaster, Chester, Delaware, Mont- 
gomery, Bucks, and Philadelphia. 

Maryland: All counties save Garrett and 
Alleghany. 

Delaware: All countica: 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia: Counties of Arlington, Alexan- 
dria, Fairfax, Loudon, Prince William, 
and Fauguier. 


David G. Osterer of Harrison, N.Y., Hon- 
ored by Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents, Mr. David G. Os- 
terer of Harrison, N.Y., was honored re- 
cently by the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation of the Republic of Panama 
as the recipient of its Grand Cross and 
Diploma. Mr. Osterer is one of West- 
chester's distinguished citizens and it is 
indeed fitting that he is the recipient of 
this important decoration. I am pleased 
to include in the Recorp the following 
editorial from the White Plains Reporter 
Dispatch: 

AN Honor ron Mr. OSTERER 

Chances are that few in Westchester are 
familiar with the Eloy Alfaro Internationali 
Foundation of the Republic of Panama or 
that they even knew it existed until Thurs- 
day night when it honored David G. Osterer, 
of Harrison, with its grand cross and diploma. 

But there are a great many people in West- 
chester who know and admire David Osterer 
and there are many more who are better 
off because he is the man he is. 

The foundation, named after a former pres- 
ident of Panama, works toward improving 
the health of the peoples of the world and 
promoting the establishment of peace. It 
has numbered many renowned individuals 
among those chosen for its honor, 

Its citation of Mr. Osterer rend: “In recog- 
nition of his distinguished services to hu- 
manity, charity, ethical conduct in the busi- 
ness world, comparative religions, and in fur- 
ther recognition of his efforts toward the 
establishment of international peace.” 

Mr. Osterer is a man of deep religious con- 
viction, close family ties, and wide charitable 
instincts, 

Out of the regard for his own fine and 
healthy children and his conviction that man 
does not exist to serve himself alone, he 
came to accept the presidency of the United 
Cerebral Palsy Association of Westchester 
some years ago when it had fallen on bad 


Badly disorganized, perhaps because it was 
caught up so in the emotional problems of 
the parents of the afflicted children who tried 
to keep it afloat, the association was given 
a firm hand and strong leadership, Mr. Os- 
terer brought into it many distinguished 
and influential Westchester people and put 
their talents to work. The result has been 
an ever widening and Increasingly beneficial 
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Mr. Osterer is an industrialist, and a suc- 
cessful businessman. The UCP is only one 
phase of the variety of activities which cap- 
ture his energetic attention, but he is sum- 
med up to those who know him in the phil- 
osophy with which he approached the chal- 
lenge of raising and disbursing funds for the 
UCP. The public dollar is a public trust“ 
is his slogan and he never let his colleagues 
forget it. His award is well deserved. 


lowa Newspapers Voice Support for 
Voting Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
now obvious that the vast majority of 
Americans are solidly behind President 
Johnson’s pledge to insure that all quali- 
fled citizens will be able to exercise their 
Constitutional right to vote. 

In my home State of Iowa, newspaper 
editorials have strongly supported the 
President's position and have pointed out 
the need for voting rights legislation. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
My fellow Members some excellent edi- 
torial comments from the March 17 issue 
of the Waterloo Daily Courier of Water- 
loo, Iowa; the March 17 issue of the 
Centerville Iowegian of Centerville, Iowa; 
and the March 18 issue of the Ottumwa 
Courier of Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include these editorials: 

From the Waterloo (Iowa) Dally Courier, 
Mar. 17, 1965] 
Irs Tun To INTERVENE To ENFORCE VOTE 
Ricur 


Any American citizen who can read and 
Write English should be allowed to vote. 

We heartily indorse President Johnson's 

for a Federal law to establish the 
Yoting rights of Negroes wherever they are 
unfairly denied those rights. 

Although the full details of the bill to be 
Presented to Congress have not been an- 
nounced as this is written, White House 
Sources declare that it will not prohibit lit- 
eracy tests. It will merely prohibit the use 
Of literacy tests and other devices to discrim- 
inate against Negroes. 

There is no constitutional problem. The 
15th amendment clearly states: “The right 
Of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any State on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. The 
Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” 

Although this amendment became effec- 
tive in 1870, it has not recently been imple- 
mented by direct Federal intervention. Re- 
cent ciyil rights bills have merely authorized 
Court procedures and investigations. Now 
President Johnson proposes that some Fed- 
eral official be allowed to take registrations 
and thus qualify citizens to vote. 

The 1964 Civil Rights Act applied only to 

elections. But it provided that in 
any court proceeding involving the fairness 
Of a literacy test “there shall be a rebuttable 
Presumption that any person who has not 
been adjudged an Incompetent and who has 
Completed the sixth grade” in an accredited 
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school where classes are conducted in Eng- 
lish “possesses sufficient literacy, comprehen- 
sion and intelligence to vote in any Federal 
election.” 

That presumption is a fair method of 
establishing adequate literacy to vote. But 
it should be only a presumption which can 
be challenged by other evidence that, despite 
graduation from the sixth grade, the indi- 
vidual is still illiterate. Some schools pass 
students regardless of accomplishment mere- 
ly to satisfy the letter rather than the spirit 
of compulsory school attendance laws, 

Those who are not allowed to vote nat- 
urally must use other methods of attaining 
their just rights. Once the vote is at- 
tained, however, the individual has a moral 
obligation to refrain from demonstrations 
or other activity which deprive other citizens 
of their rights. As President Johnson de- 
clared: The right of free speech does not 
carry with it the right to endanger the 
safety of others on a public highway.” 

And democracy does not consist only in 
guaranteeing to all citizens their funda- 
mental rights. To succeed it must also en- 
list from all citizens a high degree of ma- 
turlty and responsibility. The Negroes of 
the South will now have the opportunity to 
demonstrate the degree to which they pos- 
sess those qualities. Some whites haye not 
set a very good example. 

[From the Centerville Iowegian, Mar. 17, 

1965] : 
Ricet To Vore 

President Johnson has been joined by the 
Republicans and was presented a truly bi- 
partisan civil rights voting bill to the Con- 
gress, Its intention—to guarantee the right 
to vote to every American regardless of 
the color of his skin. 

There shouldn't be any argument about 
this bill. After all, it is written right into 
the Constitution of the United States that 
every American is entitled to vote. This bill 
is simply implementing a constitutional 
right. 

Or course, a law, even a law giving the 
right of ballot, doesn’t bring full equality to 
the Negro. Gaining that equality is still a 
long, tedius, and perhaps a painful road. 
There are other things to be resolved. Ig- 
norance is one. Too many Negroes, and for 
that matter too many whites, are uneducat- 
ed, are mired down hopelessly handicapped in 
a highly competitive society that places a 

um on the intelligent, but finds little 
room for the blighted mind. 

And if we can strike away ignorance, we 
will in due time strike away poverty. 

But for the moment, one concrete thing 
we can do as a Nation is to extend the 
voting rights to the oppressed American Ne- 
gro. 


[From the Ottumwa es) Courier, Mar. 18, 
1965 


TEREE MEN AND A CAUSE 


There are more difficult days ahead for the 
equality-denied Negro citizens of this coun- 
try. There has been sickening brutality 
agnin, and there may be more. 

Yet it seems to us that strides have been 
made in the past couple of weeks which will 
go far toward the total victory against sec- 
ond-class citizenship. 

Three men became more Involved, one 
enough to become a martyr. These three 
men have earned inclusion in the prayers 
of the people. 

First is Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Back 
in 1955 King was a 27-year-old pastor of the 
Dexter Avenue Baptist Church in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. On December 1, that year, Rosa 
Parks, 43, was arrested for refusing to give 
up her seat in a bus toa white man. King 
and some 50 other Negro leaders met the fol- 
lowing night and made a momentous de- 
cision: The Negro community of Montgomery 
should boycott the buses in mass protest. 
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Out of that mushroomed all the Negro pro- 
tests and demonstrations since. Dr. King 
has become leader and national hero of 
Negroes, always preaching nonviolence. Last 
year he received the Nobel Peace Prize. Last 
week he returned to Selma and put into 
motion the events which now promise so 
much. 

The second person was & white Unitarian 
minister from Boston, the Reverend James 
Reeb. He was no threat to the South. He 
had no Communist inclination to wreck its 
economy, no racist ideas to despoil ita people. 
He simply did what many others did. He 
went to Alabama to help Negroes register to 
vote, He happened along on a street where 
there was a hate-filled man with a club. 
James Reeb died of a crushed skull. Others 
have died in this cause, But this sacrifice 
was climatic. It foretold the move by the 
third key actor in this drama. 

President Lyndon Johnson went before a 
joint session of Congress to speak. He did 
it at night when millions of his countrymen 
could listen. He delivered what might be- 
come his most effective, his greatest address. 
His underlying conviction came in 
simple words. He used the title of the civil 
rights hymn, “We Shall Overcome.” He left 
no doubt about his determination, and Con- 
gress left little doubt about its determina- 
tion to follow. 

Voting rights will not be granted hundreds 
of thousands of disfranchised Negro citizens 


three men, a happy ending now is possible. 


The 1967 Centennial of the Alaska 
Purchase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1965 


next week will mark the 98th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the treaty that re- 
sulted in the acquisition 


Formal transfer of North 
America’s greatest peninsula took place 
in Sitka, the site of Russia’s North Amer- 
ican headquarters, on October 18, 1867. 

When the flag of the Russian-Ameri- 
can Company was lowered on that day in 
early winter of 1867, and the American 
flag raised in its place, Russian domin- 
ion over a half million square miles in 
North America was ended. Russian- 


in its approval of an act to provide for 
recognition by the United States of the 
1967 Alaska centennial celebration “not 
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only as an observance by the people of 
49th State, but as an event of national 


signifi 1 
Within the next days, Mr. Speaker, the 
from the 


eral ‘participation in the centennial 
event. : 
Planning in Alaska by the State, its 


of national significance.” 
Public Law 88-610, approved September 24, 
1964, by President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

{Design for the celebration of the centen- 

nial of the Alaska purchase in keeping with 

onal recognition that it is an event 
of national significance is continuing as the 
year 1964 closes. 

Toward achievement of its design, the 
Alaska Centennial Commission has organized 
its tasks under the headings of four specific 
objectives. These objectives—organizing 
special events for 1967, enhancing Alaska as 
a tourist destination, carrying out other pro- 
grams of commemoration, and publicizing 
the centennial—are convenient headings for 
a review of progress and for glimpses of the 
shape of centennial year, 

ORGANIZING SPECIAL EVENTS FOR 1967 
Stage presentations 


Preparation of a historical drama that will 
history— 


communities of the State on a schedule ar- 
ranged with local centennial committees, or 
would be presented by the local groups them- 
selves, Presentation of the drama would, 
whenever possible; coincide with homecom- 
ing weeks as designated by the committees. 

Historical dramatic or musical presenta- 
tions also will be staged by communities, as 
in Kodiak, where Frank Brink's drama, “The 
Ram,” will be performed; in Sitka, where the 
Alaska Day pageant will be presented; and in 
Haines-Port Chilkoot, where the “Dance of 
Alaska” will be presented. Staging of cen- 
tennial year productions is being considered 
too, in Anchorage, Fairbanks, Cordova, and 
Homer, and is being explored by components 
of the Alaskan Command. 

As the historical highlight of centennial 
year, Alaska Day in Sitka will be celebrated 
with fanfare and flourish even greater than 
is usually true. Guests from the United 
States and Soviet Governments will be in- 
vited, as will descendants of major figures 
from Alaska's history. 

A cultural exchange group from the Soviet 
Union will be invited to visit communities 
of this once Russian possession, The pro- 
posal, which has been made to the U.S. State 
Department, will be subject to exchange 
agreements negotiated by the United States 
and Soviet Union in 1965. 
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Historical exhibit 


Another kind of special attraction being 
considered for 1967 is a mobile historical 
exhibit that would tour the State, taking a 
smali museum to Alaskans and their visitors 
who cannot travel to the State's major 
museums. Organization of traveling ex- 
hibits of Alaskan art and of the history of 
the Armed Forces in Alaska is also being 
encouraged. 
Armed Forces, Coast Guard 


Although detailed programs are not drawn, 
participation in centennial celebrations by 
vessels, aircraft, men, and bands of the 
Armed Forces and Coast Guard Is planned. 

Sports events 


In the field of sports, a major event is 
scheduled for Fairbanks, and other events 
are being sought by several communities. In 
Pairbanks, the Global World Series, a double- 
elimination contest of international teams, 
will begin July 15, 1967. 

Reenactments 


Reenactment of historical events is being 
explored by the commission. One reenact- 
ment being seriously considered is the trek 
of gold seekers over the Chilkoot Trail. This 
would be a cooperative observance, of course, 
with British Columbia and the Yukon Ter- 
ritory—provinces of Canada joining in their 
national centennial of confederation. 

Native culture 


The original people of North America’s 
greatest peninsula, Eskimos, Indians, and 
Aleuts make up a substantial portion of the 
unique culture—in games, in art, in music— 
will be a prominent feature of centennial 
year. 

Industry and labor 

It is planned that industry and labor will 
be saluted during specific weeks during 1967. 
To mark their contributions to Alaska's de- 
velopment, important groups in the economy 
will be recognized by having weeks desig- 
nated as Salute to the Timber Industry, 
Salute to the Oil Industry, Salute to Labor, 
Salute to the Fisheries, and others. 


Historic dates 


Events of importance in the history of 
Alaska, such as the discovery of Alaska, 
founding of the first permanent settlement, 
signing of the treaty, the transfer, dis- 
coveries of gold, meeting of the first legis- 
lature, opening of the Alaska Railroad and 
the Alaska Highway, and achievement of 
statehood, will be marked in commemorative 
ceremonies. Such ceremonies, staged on the 
anniversaries of events commemorated, will 
be jointly sponsored by local committees 
and the commission. 

Dates of importance in communities will 
also be observed in ceremonies staged by 
centennial committees or by existing cele- 
bration groups. 

In addition to special attractions being 
planned by the State and its towns and 
cities, special events marking the 50th an- 
niversary of Mount McKinley National Park, 
the 50th anniversary of the Universary of 
Alaska, the 10th anniversary of Alaska Meth- 
odist University, and other anniversaries will 
be organized by commemorating groups. 


Un-American Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, while the 


budget of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities is regularly approved 
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with an overwhelmingly vote despite an- 
nual attempts to undermine it, I feel that 
Members of Congress should on occasion 
throughout the year remind our citizenry 
of the vital importance of this commit- 
tee. Because of the very nature of its 
activities, little national notice is focused 
upon it until its enemies begin their 
hatchet job when it comes time to au- 
thorize expenditures. 

I congratulate dedicated members of 
the committee and of the staff for their 
patient, exhaustive, unswerving, and con- 
scientious work in behalf of the national 
security. What they accomplish year 
after year on a relatively small budget 
reflects one of the best investments Con- 
gress has ever made. 

It is gratifying to find in the Tribune- 
Democrat of Johnstown, Pa., of March 8 
an editorial encomium of the committee 
and of Congress for authorizing the 
funds n to assure continuation 
of its activities. The firm patriotic en- 
deavors of newspapers in smaller com- 
munities of our Nation offer readers an 
opportunity to understand the value of 
the work carried on by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, and Congress 
in turn owes a vote of thanks to respon- 
sible editors for this service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 

House Acarn Backs SUBVERSION PROĐE 

In nearly every new Congress an attempt 
\is made to eliminate the House Committee 
on Un-American Activitles—so far without 
success. This year it was done by trying 
to recommit legislation authorizing $370,000 
for the committee’s expenditures. The re- 
committal motion was defeated 332 to 58, 
and the committee budget was approved by 
a vote of 359 to 29. That's about par for 
the course. 

The argument is constantly made that in 
its 26 years of existence the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has pro- 
duced little legislation. That, presumably, 
is because the subversive activities the com- 
mittee was created to investigate are to be 
found in many fields, and the ultimate legis- 
lation emerges from the committees assigned 
t deal with such things as education, de- 
fense, mails, labor, passports, and other sub- 
jects. 

During its quarter of a century of in- 
quiry, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee has prepared and published more 
than 500 separate volumes which, as Repre- 
sentative EvwIN E. WrLLIs of Louisiana, pres- 
ent chairman of the committee, observed in 
House debate, constitute “one of the largest, 
most reliable, and most comprehensive refer- 
ence series on communism available any- 
where.” These committee publications, said 
WILLIS, are used as texts in schools and col- 
leges, as well as by Government security 
agencies and even foreign governments, 

Representative GEORGE F. Sennen, JR. 
Arizona Democrat and a member of the com- 
mittee, told the House that representatives 
of many executive agencies regularly visit 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee to consult its files—agencies such as the 
Civil Service Commission, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency, the State Department, the 
Peace Corps, the Agency for International 
Development, and others. > 

If the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee had done no more in its long life than 
expose the infiltration of government by 
Communists and fellow-travelers before, 
during, and after World War II, it would have 
Justified all the money that has been spent 
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by the committee during its entire life. The 
Alger Hiss case is still remembered, but there 
were many more who were discovered by the 
committee in the 1940's and after. And its 
files are still the only central source of in- 
- formation about the subterranean activities 
of communism in the United States. 

The Un-American Activities Committee 
has been the target throughout its history 
of denunciation from people ranging from 
Outright Communists to “wooly headed" 
Sentimentalists—and including some mis- 
guided “liberais" who regard ite inquiry as 
à “witch hunt,“ forgetting that while there 
are no witches, there certainly are Commu- 
nists. But it has always been supported by 
Overwhelming majorities in the House, and 
the House vote last week shows that the sup- 
Port is not flagging. 


A Man for All Seasons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware of the endless problems facing 
Our President. The following editorial, 
Which is an eloquent tribute to our Chief 
Executive, appeared in the March 22, 
1965, edition of the Long Island Sunday 
Press, and I would like to call it to the 
attention of all Americans: 

A Man ror ALL SEASONS 


In a moment of calculated confession, the 
dent of the United States last Monday 
Right let the Nation in on a secret. He told 
us what kind of President he wants to be. 
Now that he has been more than 15 months 
On the job, we can ask what kind of Presi- 
dent has he been—and what kind is he likely 
to become. 

The first thing we have to do is throw 
Way the labels—liberal, conservative, south- 
ener, dispenser of corn. He's making his 
Own category, and there is no single word 
that will pin down or sum up what he is 
all about. But at this early stage, it can 
be said that he has demonstrated the poten- 
Ual for greatness. 

It is best that we be tentative with the 
Adjective because all labels are misleading. 

Greatness, unfortunately, 1s too often con- 
Tused with perfection. and perfection is not 
zor men, but gods. Greatness in men is not 
the result of accomplishing the ideal; in the 

erican tradition, it is measured by how 
Well a man approaches the possible, 

President Kennedy articulated this philos- 
°phy eloquently. But Johnson is no political 
Philosopher; he is a consumate politician 
acting out the stuff of the philosophy of the 
posaible. His administration has been an 
denne exercise in the usca of power in a 

©mocratic society. 
ae has been consistent without belng rigid: 
h has a far-ranging, detailed program, but 
155 is not a prisoner of doctrine. Beneath 
he high-sounding phrases of the speeches, 

neath the talk of the grent goals, there is 
. Political realist who never confuses 
aching for stars with touching them. 
ve can really believe him when he says, 
ne said Monday night, “I do not want to be 
© President who built empires, or sought 
Da or extended dominion. I want to 
the President who educated young chil- 
ren to the wonders of their world. I want 
* de the President who helped to feed the 
ungry and to prepare thom to be taxpayers 
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instead of taxeaters. I want to be the Presi- 
dent who helped the poor to find their own 
‘way and who protected the right of every 
citizen to vote in every election. I want to 
be the President who helped to end hatred 
among his fellow men, and who promoted 
love among the people of all races and all 
religions and all parties. I want to be the 
President who helped to end war among the 
brothers of this earth.” 

He invited Congress and the people of 
America to reach along with him for these 
stars. But he also intends to lead the way. 
Like the master builders of another age, he 
has drawn the blueprints for the cathedral 
all of us really want, that can be bullt only 
with the labor and love of all hands. Such a 
cathedral cannot be thrown up the way we 
make skyscrapers these days; it is a slow, 
perhaps never-ending process. 

Yet from all sides, in all lands, we hear the 
raucous shouts of impatient idealists, revolu- 
tionists, radicals and reactionaries, each de- 
manding his own idea of instant perfection 
through instant action. But in Panama, in 
Selma, in Vietnam, in almost every situation 
he has had to face, Lyndon Johnson has 
given the idealists a lesson in the uses of 
power, in its limitations and in its possibili- 
ties. He has a genius for Knowing when to 
be patient and when to be impatient; when 
to be tough and when to be gentle; when 
to. be corny and when to be direct. He has 
been, so far, a man for all seasons. 

It bodes well for the hot summers and the 
cold winters that lie ahead. 


F.D.R. 1934 Letter Advocated Preserving 
Wilcox Mansion—Buffalo Woman Has 
Note to Mead in Which President Sup- 
ported Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced legislation to provide for the 
acquisition and preservation of the Ans- 
ley Wilcox house in Buffalo, N.Y., as a 
national historic site. This is the place 
where Theodore Roosevelt was sworn in 
as President of the United States, and 
it is one of only four sites outside Wash- 
ington, D.C., where the Presidential oath 
has been administered. 

The preservation of the Ansley Wilcox 
house has wide support, and I was 
Pleased to learn recently that in 1934 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt ex- 
pressed his interest in its preservation to 
Senator James M. Mead. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include an article which 
appeared in the Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo, N.Y., on March 2, 1965: 

P.D.R. 1934 LETTER ApvocaTep PRESERVING 
Witcox Msnsion—Burrato Woman Has 
Note TO MEAD IN WHICH PRESIDENT SUP- 
PORTED SHRINE 
As long ago ns 1934, President Franklin D. 

Roosevelt and U.S. Senator James M. Mead, 

of Buffalo, were interested in preserving the 

Wilcox mansion as a historic shrine. 

“These new attempts to save the mansion,” 
sald Mrs. William H. Grotz, of 83 Northrup 
Place, Interest me very much and I have a 
letter President Roosevelt wrote to Mr. Mead 
on the subject.” 

The letter, on White House stationery, is 
dated December 12, 1934. It says: 
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“Dear Joa: I do not need to tell you that 
I have been greatly interested in 1 
from you that there is a possibility that the 
old Wilcox home with which I am personally 
familiar, may some day become a public 
memorial in memory of the taking of the 
oath of office by T.R., in 1901. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

Mrs, Grotz, 78, said she is "a saver of things, 
particularly letters and autographs, and for 
the life of me I can’t recall how I obtained 
this particular letter.” 

She plans to loan the letter to the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Memorial Committee, a group 
that is leading the current effort to turn 
the mansion on Delaware Avenue into a 
shrine. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 45th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of independence of the Byelo- 
russian people, an anniversary sadly ob- 
served, for independence is a condition 
of the past for these unfortunate citizens 
of a proud country. 

This tiny satellite country—a satellite 
in position, in government, but not in 
spirit, remains a constant reminder of 
the octopus arms of the communist 
doctrine. 

Byelorussia knows the harsh, brutal 
stamping of armies over her soil.. Three 
and a half centuries of slavery are en- 
graved on the pages of her history books, 
three and a half centuries of denial of 
human rights, dignity—oppression. Yet 
these bold people, never fearing suppres- 
sions, formed many governments to over- 
throw their foreign intruders. 

We all remember the cruel annals writ- 
ten during the First World War. Bye- 
lorussia was not excluded. German ar- 
mies captured part of the country and 
assumed military control. Russia con- 
trolled another segment. Finally, during 
World War I, the Byelorussian people 
proclaimed to the world that they were 
living and would continue to live. The 
Great National All Byelorussian Congress 
on December 5-17, 1917, decreed the 
state of order of Byelorussia and the 
rights and freedoms of its inhabitants 
and peoples. 

On March 18, 1918, a constitutional de- 
cree established first the provisional form 
of the Byelorussian National Republic to 
create a completely independent state- 
hood. By March 25, 1918, independence 
was reverentially proclaimed. The Gov- 
ernment resulting from this proclama- 
tion expanded its activity in all fields of 
national life with the exception of the 
military—forbidden by the Germans. 
Important advances were made in the 
areas of education, culture, social protec- 
tion. The Byelorussians tried to secure 
recognition from other states in order 
to open up diplomatic and consular of- 
fices in surrounding countries. The Re- 
public was recognized de jure by Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, 
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Georgia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
the Ukraine. 


e 
The German troops withdrew in No- 
vember of 1918 and immediately the Red 
army began to advance into Byelorussia. 
The Byelorussian forces were insufficient 
to offer sizable opposition. However, 
the Government continued its efforts to 
form armed Byelorussian forces to de- 
fend the independence but to no avail. 
Russian armies tramped through the 
“country extinguishing the hope of the 
Byelorussian independence in their path. 
The Polish-Bolshevik War ended with 
a treaty between the warring powers in 
Riga on March 18, 1921. Byelorussia, as 
a result was divided between Poland and 
Soviet Russia. Part of Byelorussia was 
given to Latvia and the other to the 
Russian Government. Eventually the 
Soviet Government was established after 
a war with the Byelorussians. 

Today Byelorussia joins her neighbors 
in the suppressed struggle for national 
and individual freedoms—freedom of 
speech, of government. The candle of 
hope will burn through the rains of 
tyranny and the long expected dawn will 
eventually splash light on this unfortu- 
nate country. 


The 47th Anniversary of Independence of 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Byelorussian people proclaimed their in- 
dependence on March 25, 1918, their 
Democratic Republic was born. 

This independence was achieved after 
many years of hope, struggle, and sacri- 
fices. But victory and happiness turned 
to defeat and sorrow, for despite the 
courage and determination of the young 
Republic, Bolshevik forces soon over- 
whelmed it. 

The Byelorussian-Soviet Socialist Re- 
public was then created, but it does not 
represent the Byelorussian people—it is 
merely another Soviet satellite. 

As we celebrate the 47th anniversary 
of the Byelorussian Democratic Repub- 
lic’s proclamation of independence, it is 
significant that the observance is made 
by not only Americans of Byelorussian 
descent and Byelorussian immigrants in 
the United States, but by the entire free 
world. 

I know that some day, the independ- 
ence and freedom the Byelorussian peo- 
ple lost 46 years ago, will be regained 
and preserved, for tyranny does not, and 
cannot endure. 

It cannot endure, because it is con- 
ceived in evil, born in violence, and raised 
in despotism—and because it rules with 
force and injustice. It lacks popular 
support and therefore cannot endure, 

But freedom, supplemented by 

and courage, can and does en- 
dure, because it is good and peaceful, 
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governing with reason and justice. It 
enjoys broad popular appeal and does 
succeed. 

That is why the Byelorussian people 
should not yield to despair. They should 
live with hope in their hearts, because 
some day they will be free again, for 
their courage and patriotism are strong 
and great. 


Austin, Tex., Designated as One of the 
Pleasant Places To Live in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. J. J. PICKLE - 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, we all 
take pride, and rightfully so, in our 
hometowns. Those of us in the Congress 
have labored, and still labor, to make our 
communities better places in which to 
live, and we know that this requires the 
combined efforts of many dedicated local 
officials and public-spirited citizens. 

Austin, Tex., which I have the privi- 
lege to represent and to call my home- 
town, has for many years enjoyed an 
enviable reputation among Texans. As 
the State capital, it is the official resi- 
dence of our distinguished Governor, 
John B. Connally; and many other pres- 
ent and former State officials. The Uni- 
versity of Texas and other educational 
and research centers are located there, 
and thanks to the vision and effective- 
ness of its then Congressman, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, seven man-made lakes pro- 
vide hydroelectric power, flood control, 
fishing, boating, water sports, and other 
recreational facilities. 

Now what we Texans have known for a 
long time has been reported nationally 
by U.S. News & World Report. In its 
current issue, this highly regarded news 
magazine has designated Austin, Tex., 
as one of the pleasant places to live in the 
United States. 


Today a group of appreciative citizens 
of Austin gathered at the municipal 
building to congratulate our city coun- 
cil, headed by the hard-working mayor, 
Lester Palmer, on their outstanding 
leadership. I was proud to join in this 
well-deserved tribute, and I am pleased 
now to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of the article from U.S. 
News & World Report: 

Austin, Tex. 

This capital of Texas and site of the Uni- 
versity of Texas now has a population of 
212,000. - To visitors, however, it still seems 
like a small town. 

Residents say this smalltown atmosphere 
is one of the reasons why they like it here. 

There are no skyscrapers in Austin, no 
heayy industry, no unemployment worries, 
no big crime problem, no racial conflict, and 
no traffic congestion—except on weekends 
when there is a football game at the uni- 
versity. Austin is a clean city. The wide 
streets in the center of town are washed 
down every night after 10 o'clock. 

Light, diversified industry complements 
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the government-university economy on which 
the city depends mainly. 

Many Austin residents have two homes, 
one in town and the other out on a lake. 

There is a chain of seven lakes in and near 
the city, with 700 miles of shoreline. 

In the next few years, Austin hopes to 
bulld up its tourist business. 

President Johnson's LBJ Ranch is about 
60 miles west of the city. Sightseers already 
have started to use Austin as a base for trips 
to the Johnson home and to the rugged hil! 
country roundabout. 


It Is Up to Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was tremendously moved by 
the editorial entitled “It Is Up to Us,” 
in the Fremont News Register of March 
14, 1965. 

As the struggle for equal human rights 
reaches its climax throughout our great 
country, and as we here in Congress pre- 
pare to fulfill our responsibilities by the 
passage of a memorable voting rights 
bill, I commend to my colleagues the 
text of this thought-provoking editorial; 

Ir Is Ur to Us 

The Reverend James Reeb, father of four 
children, and minister from Boston, has died 
as a result of a severe beating received from 
three unsympathetic white men in Selma, 
Ala., Tuesday. 

He was but one of many who journeyed to 
the southern State to give support to the 
Negroes presently fighting to obtain equal 
voting rights in the United States. He is not 
alone in his cause, for there are millions of 
Americans today who hang their heads in 
shame for the deeds of a few of their 
brothers, 

We must look at the facts surrounding 
his death, the death of others over the past 
months who have championed the cause of 
the Negro, and try to understand the causes 
for which they are fighting. 

We fully understand the fact that for 
several hundred years, the colored person 
has been subjected to a second-rate citizen- 
ship in the South, or at least in parts of the 
South. We understand also that such a com- 
plete reorganization of the social standards 
for both white and colored is not easily 
accomplished in a short period of time. 

But one particular point in the overall 
racial problem is not clear. Why is the Ne- 
gro not allowed to vote In many places? Why 
are they stripped of a constitutional right 
in selecting their governmental representa- 
tives? In Dallas County, Ala., today there 
are undoubtedly many Officials in office who 
would not be there tomorrow should the 
Negro be allowed to cast a vote today. Ob- 
viously, these people do not want equal vot- 
ing privileges given to the Negroes, 

This country was founded on the basis of 
equal representation in Government, with 
elected officials being put into office by a 
representative vote of their people. 

It continues to operate that way, and in 
our great State of California today, we must 
carry out a reapportionment program or the 
Federal Government will step in and do it 
for us. Why? So the elected officials will 
truly represent the will of the State's people 
based on population density. 
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But what about the situation in the few 
Southern States who so tightly control the 
vote? Obviously by allowing all qualified 
Negroes to vote the picture would change 
considerably. Should not our Federal Gov- 
ernment likewise step in and demand that 
action be taken immediately to remedy this 
shortcoming and violation of our Constitu- 
tion as they are doing in California? 

The crimes being committed against hu- 
manity in the bitter racial strife are mon- 
strous and certainly a blot on the American 
Way of life. We the people can see that these 
injustices are rectified. 

Let us hope that the sufferings to date have 
not been in vain. 


Terror on the Subways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following WCBS-TV editorial which 
Was broadcast in New York City on 
March 19, 1965, and which graphically 
Presents the problem of crime on the 
Subways in New York: 

At one time we might have titled tonight's 
editorial “Crime on the Subways.” But that 
Was before. Now our title is “Terror on the 
Subways.” And unless something is done 
very soon, our title the next time might be 

c on the Subways.” 

Terror and panic. These are strong words, 
Perhaps a little sensational. But it’s our 
Conviction at channel 2 that terror and panic 
are the words to use, right now. If terror 
and panic are not afflicting subway riders 
at this moment, it won't be long before that 
happens. Unless, of course, something is 
done, something real, something big, some- 
thing that will reassure the four and a half 
Million people who ride the subways in this 
Clty every day. 

The cause of the terror, of the approach- 
ing panic, is easily seen. Murder and may- 
hem. That's the cause. Major crimes on 
the subway last year rose 52 percent. I re- 
Peat, 52 percent. And this statistic contains 
the following events: 8 attempted rapes, 
158 assaults, 257 robberies. In the years 
1963 and 1964, eight people were murdered 
in the subways. And now there’s been an- 
Other. Another apparently senseless killing, 
Without motive, the kind that could happen 

anyone, 

Small wonder then, that we speak of terror 
and panic. 

With these statistics in mind, how would 
you feel walking underground into this de- 
Serted subway station? The Ind “A” train 
has just left. And you're there on the plat- 
form alone. If you're a woman, your fear 
Would be eyen greater. And it wouldn’t ease 
your mind to know that this is the Kingston- 

station, which figured in the recent 
Murder of Andrew Mormile, a 17-year-old 
school student, 

We can show you other stations, deserted, 
Just as fearful. 

The mayor, the transit authority, are 

about pilot programs in train to 
Station communications, about platform to 
Street alarm systems, Well, these are good 
ideas, of course, but really they are trifling 
answers to a critical problem. Something 
much more is needed than alarm systems. 
to t is needed to reassure the public and 

Prevent crime is a policeman, the physical 
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presence of the law, on every 1 of the 481 
station platforms in the system, 24 hours 
a day. 

In recommending this step, we are aware 
of the fact that it will be expensive. So we 
add this recommendation: If safety means 
an increase in the 15-cent fare, let's have it. 
It’s a small price to pay for peace of mind 
and protection of life and limb, Terror and 
panic, It must be halted. 


Legalized Gambling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in our 
near-perfect government of checks and 
balances, the high resolve of one branch 
sometimes leads it into an @rror of ex- 
cess, but in due course a correction in- 
variably is made. Yet it remains the 
obligation of all of us always to confront 
the possibility of a mistake whenever we 
see or sense it, and to prevent it from 
initially being made. 

In the matter of taxation to meet the 
growing costs and mounting needs of 
public works, education, and social serv- 
ices, we are—somewhat like Govern- 
ment—each guided by a stabilizing con- 
science. And so, a problem becomes vir- 
tually nil when the presented choice is 
between a further burden upon the 
economy or a serious injury to the coun- 
try’s social fabric. 

Among the responsible and thoughtful 
people of the congressional district of 
New York State whom I have the honor 
to represent, a dedication to American 
mores has led to apprehensions and 
fears concerning a measure which has 
just been introduced for consideration 
before the New York State Legislature. 

The bill would permit creation of a 
legalized off-track betting system in the 
city of New York for the stated purpose 
of raising revenue to run the city and to 
eliminate „the illegal gam- 
bling racket which fertilizes an octopus- 
like criminal empire infecting this coun- 
try. Who could challenge the objec- 
tives? But who could accept the false 
thesis that by increasing neighborhood 
gambling we can reduce the number of 
rodents who feed upon it? 

This cannot be a party matter. Gov- 
ernors, Senators, and other civic leaders 
alike in New York State have opposed 
legalized off-track wagering. The roster 
of opposition includes the honored New 
York names of Lehman, Dewey, Harri- 
man, Rockefeller, KENNEDY and JAVITS. 
The threatened legalization of off-track 
betting is something on which we must 
see eye to eye as Americans. The dis- 
cussion has lasted too long among gov- 
ernment leaders and the public in New 
York City; and both the support and op- 
position to the proposal have been 
strong 


The proposed act, incorporating the 
device of a public referendum to decide 
upon a matter which should not pass be- 
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yond the critical purview of a legislative 
body, would remove responsibility far 
from the sociological expertise that it 
demands. 7 

There exists nevertheless the immi- 
nent possibility of its passage. 

What might appear on the surface to 
be an internal problem for the State of 
New York alone could, in truth, work far- 
reaching injury to our entire people. I 
come from the Syracuse area of upper 
New York State, removed by many miles 
from the city of New York and from the 
immediate impact of such legislation, 
but not by many miles from the ultimate 
influence of that great metropolis in ac- 
tion of this nature. 

The more important problems which 
it would create, I am convinced, are of 
consequence even to those of you from 
other States and from areas where there 
is no horseracing and no wagering of 
note. The falling domino principle 
would surely apply to this bill endanger- 
ing our Nation’s social and economic 
fabric. No State, no community would 
be left unhurt by this act which would, 
by its passage, accord to one State the 
right to sound the sociological tune for 
the Union. 

The right of a State to legislate moral 
matters is a historic one, and there is 
no disposition here to dwell upon that 
aspect. However, a State's assumption 
of a right to legalize procedures, such as 
I have outlined, of unquestionably nega- 
tive value touches on the national in- 
terest and might properly deserve the 
attention of the Congress. Legalized off- 
track betting would promote poverty, en- 
courage criminality and so prey upon 
the poorer classes as to set itself in direct 
conflict with the meaningful antipoy- 
erty program hopefully initiated by this 
Congress. It would additionally impose 
new problems on the law enforcement 
agencies of our country. 

Abundant evidence establishes that 
such a measure would be the seed from 
which would grow a vast injury to our 
economic stability and to our American 
ethic. No single State should under- 
take, inadvertently or not, to generate 
forces which might do violence to our 
people’s basic and historic decency. 

In Great Britain, where illegal cash 
betting with bookmakers abounded, 
neighborhood off-track betting offices 
were legalized in 1961. 


then expressed by a wide range of public 
officials, were: To ease the burden on the 
police; to keep gambling within reason- 
able bounds; to equalize treatment for 
different social classes of the commu- 
nity—the upper-income bettors had ac- 
cess to credit bookmakers, the poorer 
did not—and to do something to restore 
some respect for the law. Now, with 
less than 5 years of experience, there is 
ample reason to conclude that these 
aims have hardly been realized. In- 
stead, there have been an increase in 
gambling turnover of at least 400 per- 
cent, with the lowest income areas par- 
ticularly affected; juvenile indoctrina- 
tion into gambling as an acceptable form 
of entertainment; a great increase in the 
number of bettors and a coincidental rise 
in the volume of bad debts and the di- 
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vorce rate. Throughout Great Britain 
there are today more than 16,000 betting 
shops legalized with the owners paying 
taxes on the volume of wagering and 
taxes on income. 

The accepted propriety of gambling— 
by implication on anything—has led to 
an extensive spread of gaming clubs 
where roulette, dice, one-armed bandits, 
cards, and other gambling opportunities 
are provided. We have of late seen ad- 
vertisements in color in this country stat- 
ing that Americans, are, of course, wel- 
come to those clubs; and these are a 
reflection of how even a conservative so- 
ciety can alter one facet of its character, 
perhaps without conscious realization of 
the fact, over a short span of years. 

There is pure horror in this situation. 
Its frightening aspects are skillfully de- 
scribed in a book only recently published, 
“Gambler’s Money: The New Force in 
American Life,” by Wallace Turner, 
Pulitzer Prize winning reporter on the 
New York Times. The author applies 
this description to one of our own garish 
cities: 

This is the strangest city in America. It 
4s also the origin of an infectious immorality 
that rides out of the desert on a golden flood 
of gambling wealth to spread its pecullar 
brand of ethics across the Nation. 


Concerned for our social fabric, Mr. 
‘Turner concludes: 

When gamblers are given a foothold in 
legality, they rapidly expand it into a per- 
manent bridgehead from which they branch 
out in all directions. At the very 
least, the gamblers must be contained. They 
must never be given the feeling that the 
general morality has been dragged down to 
their level. For if they do, they'll move a 
level lower and tug down on the rest of us 
from there. 


It is argued now in New York that off- 
track betting will decrease bookmaking 
and ease the police burden, in addition 
to producing revenue variously esti- 
mated in a range from $10 million to 
$215 million for New York City. All of 
these contentions are patently unreal- 
istic. Mr. Milton R. Wessel, an acknowl- 
edged expert on organized crime and law 
enforcement, who was chief Federal 
prosecutor of the 1959 Apalachin syn- 
dicate trial, ably covered aspects of the 
proposal in an article entitled, “Legalized 
Gambling—The Dreams and the Realt- 
ties,” published in the January 18, 1965, 
edition of the Nation magazine and re- 
printed in an excerpted version in the 
New York Herald Tribune of January 
21, 1965. 

Mr. Wessel states: 

The New York State Commission of In- 
vestigation, in a sweeping series of ralds dur- 
ing the fall of 1959, seized the actual ac- 
count books of underworld gambling opera- 
tions and so was able to pinpoint the sources 
of gambling cash, A resulting study showed 
the following: (1) baseball gambling repre- 
sents 50 t more money than horserace 
betting; (2) football betting is one-third 
larger than horseracing; (3) even basketball 
represents nearly as large a betting handle 
as do the horses. In addition, there is an 
enormous play on the numbers (policy) and 
a smaller, but Substantial, play on boxing 
and hockey. . 

Meee) bookle in the city of New York is going 
ose up t because le off- 
track petting (OLUN all the 3 its 
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advocates) has deprived him of about one- 
seventh of his profits. 

The fantasy becomes even more absurd 
when one examines in detail the proposals 
of the New York plan, 


As if to confirm Mr. Wessel's conclu- 
sion—from actual statistics—lone in ad- 
vance, the New York Times, of October 1, 
1963, in an article by Charles Grutzner, 
exploring the effect of activities of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation on the 
local scene at that time, stated: 

About the only thing that is not worrying 
the bookmakers Is * * State legislation to 
permit municipal horse parlors with legal 
off-track betting. The bookmakers believe 
that, instead of being put out of business by 
such competition, they would bet extra busi- 
ness. 

The surviving bookmakers are not running 
too fast to pause for a horselaugh if you 
ask whether legalize off-track betiting parlors 
operated by the city would put them out of 
business. 

"If anything can help this sick business 
back into prosperity tt would be a municipal 
horse room ip every neighborhood,” said 
one. 

“In Britain off-track betting has quad- 
rupled since they legalized bookmaking 2 


years ago. 

“Once betting on the races is made legal 
and respectable every other housewife will 
run to the nearest horse parlor to risk a 
couple of bucks. She'll soon find out that 
the illegal book will take her parlays, back- 
to-back bets and markers (play on credit) 
and carry her winnings to her. She won't 
have these privileges at a legal horse room. 
So, with a woman's experience in shopping, 
she'll take the bargain and never mind 
whether it's legal.” 

This bookmaker, whose views were shared 
by a majority of those interviewed, sald legal 
horse parlors would become magnets for 
illegal bookmakers to operate in the vicin- 
ity. 

The bigtime bookmakers—and there still 
are several—could not care less. Three- 
fourths of their business now is on sports 
games. And their big horseplayers are busi- 
ness executives or racketeers who want 
instant service by telephone. They envi- 
sion no serious competition from a legal 
horse parlor where the bet must be made 
in person. 


The real victim of legalized off-track 
betting would be the poorer classes. In 
effect, this was clearly indicated as an 
incidental result of a survey financed by 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
preparatory to its televising of a study 
in depth on off-track betting. The sur- 
very, dated November 1963, was under- 
taken by International Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., and among its findings there 
were several which were particularly in- 
dicative: First, one out of four people 
who are currently not racetrack goers 
find the idea of a city-operated station 
appealing and think it would encourage 
them to bet. 

Second. Puerto Rican men are signifi- 
cantly more likely than other New York 
men to say that they would use the city- 
operated off-track betting stations. 

Third. Negro men are more likely than 
others to say they would bet almost daily; 
and 

Fourth. Seventeen percent of New 
York’s female population say that they 
will bet if the centers are provided by 
the city. 

The implications are obvious for all to 
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see. The technical problems involved. 
including a high cost of operation, ap- 
pear to be matters significant only to 
the State of New York, which at present 
derives approximately $135 million di- 
rectly from wagering at racetracks with- 
in the State. But surface appearances 
are rejected by responsible businessmen 
among my constituents who, more than 
depending upon a sense of foreboding, 
question the preachments and practices 
which an off-track betting law would set 
in motion. 

Is it not devious for a Government to 
encourage widespread gambling, figura- 
tively in every neighborhood, rather than 
to offer honorable solution of its fiscal 
problems by furthering a sense of civic 
responsibility? Is it not fiscally unsound 
to spend $1 in order to reap $2 in taxa- 
tion when the present cost in New York 
State is one-fiftieth of that cost? Is it 
not unwise conditioning of a people to 
develop what has aptly been termed the 
“something-for-nothing syndrome“? 

We live in an era of rapidly growing 
national economy, when the Nation is 
dedicating itself to an unlimited war on 
poverty and to the maintenance of its 
dignity and improvement of its image 
and its prestige. We must continue to 
strengthen all our safegards and to op- 
pose all threats to those goals. It Is with 
that awareness I seek to alert this Con- 
gress at this time. 

Someday soon, perhaps sooner than we 


now realize, it may be necessary for this 


House of Representatives to demonstrate 
its serious concern. i 


Humanitarian Work of New Jersey 
Rotarians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just learned of the great humanitarian 
service being done by members of the 
Rotary Clubs in seven counties of New 
Jersey. The Rotary Club of Paterson, 
N.J., is very active in this great work. 

These Rotary Clubs are soliciting med- 
ical and dental equipment as well as 
medical and dental textbooks to be sent 
to Rotary Clubs in India for distribution. 

This material will ultimately be sent 
to an area which is principally rural in 
nature and contains approximately 130 
million people. Although we have 1 
physician for every 700 people in the 
United States, there is only 1 physician 
for every, 5,000 people in this area in 


The shortage of hospital beds in this 
area of India is even more shocking, and 
as a result disease and misery are 
rampant. 

Dentists are practically nonexistent, 
there being only 1 for each 58,000 peo- 
ple, and the few dentists available there 
greatly need equipment. 
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I am proud that the Rotary Club of 
Paterson shows sufficient interest and 
concern to participate in this project, 
end I wish them success as well as the 
great satisfaction which comes from 
service. 


Religions Bodies Unite for Human Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, today 
testimony on voting rights legislation 
Was presented to the Committee on the 
Judiciary by Father John Cronin, as- 
sistant director of the Department of 
Social Action of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Seated with the 
distinguished clergyman at the witness 
table were the equally distinugished 
clergymen, Rabbi Richard Hersch, of the 
Synagogue Council of America; Dr. 
Robert W. Spike and Dr. J. Oscar Lee, 
executive director and associate execu- 
tive director of the Commission on Reli- 
gion and Race of the National Council 
of Churches. The denominations and 
organizations which endorsed the state- 
ment is so broad as to represent most of 
the religious groups and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans. The testi- 
mony represents the conscience of the 
Nation and I want to bring its text to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, today more than ever 
I am proud to be a religious man and 
associate myself with the views expressed 
in the-statement which follows: 

TESTIMONY on Vora RIGHTS LEGISLATION 

(Presented to Committee on Judiciary, House 
of Representatives, by Commission on Re- 
ligion and Race, National Council of 

Churches of Christ in the United States 

of America, social action department, Na- 

tional Catholic Welfare Conference Social 

Action Commission, Synagogue Council of 

Amcrica, March 25. 1965) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Father John Cronin, 
assistant director of the Department of So- 
cial Action of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. Accompanying me are Rabbi 
Richard Hirsch, of the Synagogue Council of 
America and Dr. Robert W. Spike and Pr. J. 
Oscar Lee, executive director and associate 
executive director of the Commission on Re- 
gion and Race of the National Council of 
Churches, 

We come before you as spokesmen for the 
Taclal action and social action departments 
Of the National Council of Churches, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference and the 
Synagogue Council of America. 

Twenty months ago we, representatives of 
Teligious groups in the United States, came 

fore Congress to petition with one voice 
for racial justice. At that time we asserted 
that, “The right to vote is a human right 
Wich is guaranteed by the basic law of the 
land. * * © Those human rights which men 
look to government to protect are called 
civil rights. The churches and the syna- 
E°gues, indeed our free society as a whole, 
look to the State to incorporate these rights 
into its legal system and to insure their ob- 
Servance in practice.” 
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We come before you today because the con- 
science of the Nation has again been stirred, 
in an unprecendented way, by the wanton de- 
nial of a basic American right—the right to 
vote. Men of good will everywhere have been 
shocked by the naked and cynical use of 
violence to deny that right. In the past 
months, hundreds of ministers, rabbis, 
priests, and nuns accompanied by thousands 
of lay people, have responded to the call of 
conscience by identifying themselves with 
those Americans who are deprived of their 
rights on the basis of race or color. By 
their presence, they have offered their spiri- 
tual support, prayers and care in 
many communities where men have endeav- 
ored unsuccessfully to register and to vote. 
We know by firsthand experience, that in 
many communities, men not only risk job 
and economic security, but life itself when 
the attempt is made by Negroes to register 
and to vote. F 

Now is the time to act. As religious bodies, 
we believe it Imperative that the Congress re- 
spond to the moral indignation of the Nation 
by the enactment of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. This legislation will enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States and will effectively supplement the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964. 

We support the proposition that “No vot- 
ing qualification or procedure shall be Im- 
posed or applied to deny or abridge the right 
to vote on account of race or color There- 
fore, we urge that the formula prescribing 
the geographical areas to be covered, be broad 
enough to apply to all areas in which persons 
attempting to register and to vote experience 
difficulty because of race or color. 

We believe that any provision that would 
unnecessarily delay and complicate the 
prompt registration of citizens is intolerable. 
Once the need for Federal examiners has becn 
established, we wish to stress the necessity 
for making access to their services available 
immediately. 

Congress should do everything in its power 
to prevent the frustration of the purpose of 
the bill through intimidation or economic 
coercion. Therefore, we urge that the panal- 
tles provided in section 7 be extended to cover 
every type of intimidation and coercion which 
are employed to deny persons the opportunity 
to register as well as to vote. 

Another abridgement of human rights is 
the poll tax which historically has been and 
is now being applied to deprive persons of the 
right to vote because of race or color. We 
recommend strongly that the proposed legis- 
lation eliminate the poll tax as a prerequisite 
to registration or voting. 

These obseryations flow from our concern 
to condemn clearly and unequivocally the 
injustice of voting discrimination and to call 
for a remedy that is both prompt and com- 
pletely effective. They are a reaffirmation of 
position previously taken by our organiza- 
tions. 

On February 23, 1961, the general board of 
the National Council of Cnurches declared: 
“The denial of the right to vote contradicts 
the professed ideals and undermines the 
democratic heritage upon which this Nation 
was founded. It is a violation of justice that 
prevents the exercise of responsible citizen- 
ship which is necessary for the creation of 
the good society." 

The Catholic Bishops of the United States 
on August 25, 1963, stated that, “No Catholic 
with a good Christian conscience can fail to 
recognize the rights of all citizens to vote.“ 

The Synagogue Council of America has 
stated that, “The right to yote and partici- 
pate in the nfairs of government is necessary 
both to the establishment of the dignity of 
man and the strengthening of democratic 
life.”’ 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, It is our task as religious leaders to 
help articulate the conscience of America. 
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Good and dedicated men have died in recent 
months because they have sought to insure a 
right deeply rooted in our concept of human 


they strove to relive the spirit of Lexington 
and Concord, when the embattled colonists 


focused on recent events in our Nation. Men 
in every continent are waiting to see If, in 
fact, we will live up to the ideals we so freely 
profess. It is not too much to say that 
honor of America lies in the hands 
Congress. We know that you will 
this sacred trust. 
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TESTIMONY TO JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, MARCH 
25, 1965 


The following denominations and religious 


- organizations join in presenting this state- 


ment: 

The 
Rabbis, 

The Rabbinical Assembly of America, 

The Rabbinical Council of America. 

The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. 

The Union of Orthdox Jewish Congrega- 
tions. 

The United Synagogue of America, 

The Unitarian Universalist Association. 

The National Council of Catholic Men. 

The National Council of Catholic Women. 

The National Council of Catholic Youth. 

The National Catholic Conference for In- 
terracial Justice. 

National Catholic Social Action Confer- 
ence, 

National Federation of Catholic 
Students, 

Newman Club Federation. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. 

The Church of the Brethren. 

The Episcopal Church, Department of 
Christian Social Relations. 

The International Convention of Christian 
Churches, Coordinating Committee on Moral 
and Civil Rights. ; 

Lutheran Church in America, Board of So- 
cial Ministries. 

United Church of Christ. 

United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 


Central Conference of American 


College 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the 144th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Greece. In their homeland 
and in many nations which, like cur- 
selves, have received immigrants from 
Greece, this 144th anniversary is being 
celebrated today. We are proud to hon- 
or this anniversary, for there are no 
more independent people or greater lov- 
ers of freedom than the people of Greece. 

I think that we should take the time 
to reflect upon the courageous efforts of 
the Greek patriots who fought against 
overwhelming odds to gain their inde- 
pendence. 
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Although dominated for centuries by 
Ottoman rulers, the freedom-loving peo- 
ple of Greece never lost sight of the goal 
they have set for themselves and kept 
the hope that some day they might free 
themselves from oppression. 

The first great step of the valiant 
fight for freedom by the Greek people 
from Ottoman rule was taken on March 
25, 1821, when Bishop Germanos of 
Patras raised the flag of liberty of the 
Church of Aghia Laura. This revolu- 
tionary banner was blessed and the call 
to battle issued. Greeks by the thou- 
sands answered the call and the long 
campaign for independence began. 

The Greek fighters were inspired by 
the successful revolution which occurred 
in America only a few years before and 
which brought about the existence of our 
great Nation. The example of the Amer- 
ican Revolution had planted the seed of 
freedom which had taken deep root 
among the other freedom-loving nations 
of the world. 

The efforts of those courageous Greeks 
impressed the freedom-loving people of 
the United States. The youth of America 
at that time was keenly interested in the 
struggle for human freedom which it saw 
going on in Greece. Some young men 
volunteered to serve in the Greek armed 
forces, with the realization that this 
cradle of Western civilization—the Greek 
nation—must not remain enslaved. 
Among those Americans who distin- 
guished themselves in this battle for 
freedom were such well-known person- 
ages as Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, Capt. 
Jonathon Peckham Miller, Gen. George 
Jarvis, and a host of others. 

This country took a firm stand in 
favor of the Greek patriots, and Amer- 
ica’s popular feeling was officially re- 
flected in the 1822 message to Congress 
made by President James Monroe which 
set down the famous Monroe Doctrine. 
In promulgating this doctrine, he stated: 

A strong hope has been entertained, 
founded on the heroic struggle of the Greeks, 
that they would succeed in their contest and 
resume their station among the na- 
tions of the earth. It is believed that the 
whole civilized world takes a deep interest 
in their welfare * * * their cause and their 
name haye protected them from dangers 
which might, ere this, have overwhelmed any 
other people * * there is good cause to be- 
leve that their enemy has lost forever all 
domination of them; that Greece will become 
an independent nation. That she may ob- 
tain that rank is the object of our most 
ardent wishes. 


The determination of the Greek people 
to be free and independent was not to be 
denied. With the aid of sympathetic 
volunteers from all over the world, the 
justice of the Greek cause prevailed and 
the yoke of Ottoman rule was shaken off 
and complete independence came to 
Greece in 1832. 

America owes much to Greece, not only 
for her great contributions to culture and 
education, but also for the important 
role that the Greeks have played as a 
bulwark against communism and Com- 
munist aggression in the eastern Medi- 
terranean, as a member of the NATO 
alliance. The Greek Government has 
granted the United States the use of its 
airfields and naval facilities and the 
Greek Army is supplied with modern 
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arms and equipment under the NATO 
agreements. Thus, the role of the Greek 
nation in the free world is a vital and 
significant one. 

Persons of Greek descent may well be 
proud of their cultural and political heri- 
tage with their contributions to govern- 
ment. The contributions of Greece to 
the cause of human liberty have been 
great and lasting. 

Our commemorating of the Greek In- 
dependence Day serves as a reconfirma- 
tion of our devotion to democratic prin- 
ciples and of our faith that the idea 
which came into being a thousand years 
ago in Greece will surely win over the 
powers of darkness which threaten the 
world today. 

Mr. Speaker, in my congressional dis- 
trict I have many good friends who are 
Americans of Greek extraction. Many of 
them are Greck immigrants who came to 
America because America loomed great 
in their minds as the promised land. 
They have grown with America and have 
become leaders in business, the profes- 
sions, and in the civic and public life of 
our community. I join with them in 
honoring Greek Independence Day and 
assure them of continued support for 
their historic efforts to strengthen the 
structure of their social and economic 
life. 

I feel sure that the coming years will 
enable the people of Greece to enjoy con- 
tinued freedom and economic well-being, 
which they so richly deserve. 

I salute the gallant Greek nation with 
these words, “Zito Hallas.” Long live 
Greece. 


Newspapers, 1965: When Preparation 
Meets Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Record today a recent 
talk by Mr. Otto A. Silha, vice president 
and business manager of the Minneapo- 
lis Star and Tribune, before the North- 
west Mechanical Conference, March 14, 
1965. 

I believe that this talk points out the 
vital role that newspapers play in the 
lives of all of us: 

Newspapers, 1965: WHEN PREPARATION MEETS 
OPPORTUNITY 

(Talk by Otto A. Silha, vice president and 

business manger, Minneapolis Star and 

Tribune; Northwest Mechanical Confer- 

ence, Minneapolis, March 14, 1965) 

First, let me say that I think the news- 
paper business is a stable growth industry, 
much like banks and insurance companies, 
and that the overall prospects ahead are 
bright indeed. 

In a recent report of the U.S. Department 
of Labor, the printing and pub: in- 
dustry is 1 of 14 growth industries identified 
for rising employment, As the yolume of 
printed materials continues to rise, em- 
ployment in the industry Is expected to in 
crease moderately but steadily. 

Evidence of the growth of the daily news- 
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paper business is overwhelming, if the rec- 
ord is simply examined: 

First, today there are actually more news- 
papers published in the United States than 
at the end of World War H. In 1945 there 
were 1,749 dailies in the United States. To- 
day there are 1,754. 

2, Newsprint consumption in the United 
States in 1964 reached a new all-time high 
of 8,070,000 tons. Pounds of newsprint con- 
sumed per household have steadily in- 
creased from 265 tons in 1953 to 288 tons in 
1964. A new analysis of newsprint trends 
in the United States prepared for ANPA by 
Dr, Jon G, Udell of the University of Wis- 
consin shows that newsprint consumption 
will grow by an estimated 3.1 percent In 1965 
to a total consumption of 8,250,000 tons, 

3. Newspaper employment has increased 
30 percent since the end of World War II, 
climbing from 248,500 to 324,100, according 
to the US. Department of Labor. 

4. Newspaper publishers for the past 5 
years have spent more than $100 million 
each year for plant expansion and moderni- 
zation, This rate of expenditure has been 
steady each year, indicating a consistent pat- 
tern of investment in new plants by news- 
paper publishers. This is a tangible demon- 
stration of publishers’ confidence in the 
future. 

5. Newspaper circulation has climbed 
from 48,384,188 to 60,145,582 in 1964, an in- 
crease of 24.3 percent since 1945. Circula- 
tion per 1,000 population has stayed remark- 
ably stable over many years: In 1940, 312 
newspapers per 1,000; in 1963, 312 newspapers 
per 1,000. In other words circulation is keep- 
ing pace with increases in population. 

6. Newspaper circulation and advertising 
sales have shown consistent increases since 
the end of World War II. The U.S. gross na- 
tional product has increased about 5.9 per- 
cent per annum since 1947. But total news- 
paper sales have increased 6.69 percent per 
annum since 1947, from $2.1 to $5.8 billion in 
1963. In total advertising, newspapers still 
lead all other media. Figures for 1964 show 
that total newspaper advertising went over 
the $4 billion mark. 

But the most significant feature of 1964 
advertising figures is the fact that national 
advertising, for the first time in about 10 
years, scored a greater gain than total adver- 
tising expenditures for all media. To look at 
recent years, for example in 1962, there was 
& 4 percent gain for all media, newspapers 
gained 1.6 percent and national advertising 
in newspapers declined 2.6 percent. In 1963 
all media gained 5.9 percent, newspapers 
gained 3.3 percent and national newspaper 
advertising declined 2.1 percent. But in 
1964, very significantly, while overall adver- 
tising expenditures increased 6.7 percent, 
newspapers increased 7 percent—a greater 
gain than that of the average of all adver- 
tising media—and, most significantly, na- 
tional newspaper advertising gained 7.6 per- 
cent over the previous year. 

Mainly because of the buying of television 
time by advertisers, newspapers have had a 
whole decade of downward trend in the size 
of the national advertising pie going to news- 
papers. That downward trend has been 
halted and this is very good news. 

I think one of the reasons for the relatively 
better showing by newspapers in 1964 is the 
growing realization on the time of advertis- 
ing buyers that in television, which has been 
the booming medium of the last 10 years, 
approximately one-third of the total viewers 
in the United States are doing two-thirds of 
all the viewing. Recent research studies have 
validated this fact and you can imagine how 
important it is when advertisers recognize 
that their rating figures—their bible—are 
based upon an excess of viewing by the same 
people. I'm willing to venture a guess on a 
possible future research finding and that is 
that this one-third of the viewers who do 
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two-thirds of the viewing only do about one- 
aixth of the dollar spending in our country. 

I am confident that further research work 
and further examination of the basic facts of 
life in the communications-advertising world 
today bodes well for newspapers. 

Not so incidentally, we had unique and 
tangible. evidence of new advertiser interest 
in newspapers a few weeks ago when two 
media vice presidents of Young & Rubicam 
flew out from New York to spend 2 days con- 
ducting an in-depth study of the Min- 
neapolis Star and Minneapolis Tribune. 
They came at their own suggestion, not ours, 
and they worked 14-hour days to see every- 
thing they felt significant and to discuss de- 
tails of newspaper operations. They attended 
& regular morning conference of the editorial 
department, a retail department staff meet- 
ing, a circulation sales meeting held in Moor- 
head; they went into our production depart- 
ments in great detall. 

All I can say, from hearing their own per- 
Sonal reactions, is that they flew back to 
New York greatly impressed with the vital- 
ity of a newspaper and with the complexity 
Of its operations and with a feeling of a 
newspaper's concern for getting the job 
done in the best interests of the advertiser 
and the reader. There is no substitute for 
this kind of personal, on-the-scene observa- 
tion of the inner workings of a newspaper or- 
Banization and I hope other leading adver- 
Using men will emulate the initiative of Dick 
Anderson and Henry Sparks of Young. & 
Rubicam. Iam perfectly convinced that they 
are much better operators for the clients of 
Young & Rubicam in the purchase of all ad- 
vertising, because of their greater knowledge 
Of the intricacies, the Judgment calls, and 
the plain hard work which go into producing 
& daily newspaper. 

I have made at least indirect reference to 
competition, Looking at an analysis of 
"Competition in the Dally Newspaper Busi- 
ness” ed for ANPA by Prof. Jesse Mark- 
ham of Princeton University, we find this 
Statement: 

One of the most important. developments 
Of the 20th century is the rapid growth and 
Spectacular change of the information dis- 
Seminating business. 

“Oniy four decades ago the public was 
completely dependent upon the printed 
Media for news * * by 1950, 97 out of 
every 100 U.S; families had at least 1 
Tadio receiving set. By 1960, 90 out of every 
100 families had at least 1 television set.” 

In the face of that sort of rising competi- 
tion, the kind of circulation gains that news- 
Papers have posted is indeed remarkable and 
indicative. After all, what better proof is 
there of performance than the widespread 
Public acceptance of the newspaper as 
measured by its circulation? 

Now what makes newspapers better than 
the other news media? Or stated another 
Way, what are the communication needs of 
Society which other media are not as well 
equipped to meet? 

I think that Kingman Brewster, Jr., pres- 
ident of Yale University, answered these vital 
Questions very well last October in an ad- 
Gress at the 200th anniversary dinner of the 
peed ‘ord Courant. I quote President Brew- 

“While the spoken word can trayel faster, 
You can’t take it home in your hand. You 
can’t take it along easily in trains or planes; 
and it can't be picked up in a barbershop. 
It doesn't keep well for second thought, let 
alone refiection. Only the written word can 
be absorbed wholly at the convenience of 
the reader. The newspaper fits the reader's 
Program, while the listener must fit the 
broadcaster's program.” 

President Brewster went on to state that 


the newspaper alone has a chance to absorb | 


the reader, to create the mood with the power 
Of the word. He called for live reporting 
and creative writing on newspapers to take 
Advantage of their inherent opportunities. 
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He concluded by pointing to two other 
comparative advantages of the daily press. 
First he pointed to the power of disclosure, 
the patient digging beneath the surface to 
expose facts even if they disturb some of 
the “best people.” Next, there ls spokes- 
manship, he said. f: 

“Newspapers are the only daily news medi- 
um substantially free of the restraints of de- 
pendence upon someone else’s private or 
political power.“ Dr. Brewster pointed out 
that newspaper advertisers neither sponsor 
columnists nor are identified with editorials. 

You know, someone has defined luck as 
what happens when preparation meets op- 
portunity. I'm going to try to demonstrate 
for you tonight that newspapers have been 
working hard at the job of preparing for the 
future and that 1965 is a year when many op- 
portunities are going to present themselves 
for newspapers to move ahead. 

Let me first say a few words about the 
ANPA Research Institute. I have had the 
opportunity and privilege of being associated 
with this effort since 1958 and I have never 
been more sure than I am today that your 
industry's research program is on the right 
track. 

Three years ago this spring the board of 
directors of the ANPA, in an effort to step 


up the intensity of our research activities, 


appointed a scientific advisory committee. 
Two members of that committee who are 
still serving all of us are Dr. Athelstan Spil- 
haus, dean of the institute of technology 
at our own University of Minnesota, who 
serves as chairman, and Dr. John Pierce, 
executive director for research of Bell Tele- 
Phone Laboratories, and not so incidentally, 
the principal scientist on the whole Telstar 
project. 

After the untimely death of Trevor Gard- 
ner, the former Assistant Secretary of Air 
for Research and Development who deserves 
the everlasting credit of his country for his 
major role in producing the Atlas missile, the 
third member of the committee is now Dr. 
Carl Overhage of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, one of the world’s leading au- 
thorities on information storage and retrieval. 

These eminent scientists are serving all of 
us in the newspaper business, principally as 
a labor of love, because they think newspa- 
pers are important and because they feel that 
they may be useful in helping to keep us 
abreast of the technology of our times. I 
wish I had more time this evening to tell you 
about these men because each of them is most 
unusual, most perceptive, and most dedicated 
to improving the communication of ideas to 
mankind. 

The ANPA Research Center at Easton, Pa., 
has a new director, Donald Dissly, 
who was formerly research director at the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times. Mr. 
Dissly has been instrumental in redirecting 
our program at Easton toward a basic sys- 
tems approach. His current major effort, 
paring a Di/An computer and an electron, 
may result in some of the most significant 
findings in graphic arts research history. 

You are all familiar with the work of Bill 
Rinehart in the production department of the 
research institute and I need not elaborate 
on that tonight. But I do want you to know 
that your Institute, under these two capable 
men—Don Dissly and Bill Rinehart—and 
with the overall administrative direction of 
Stanford Smith, seems to be on the right 
track toward the kind of definitive steps 
which will improve the quality of newspapers 
through the development of new processes or 
products, which will reduce the time between 
the news event and reader, and which will 
reduce production costs. 

I don't mean to stand here tonight and 
tell you that there is nothing but a collec- 
tion of rainbows and rosy clouds on the 
newspaper horizon. We do have some storm 
signals. 

One of them is the labor situation among 
the New York City newspapers. There con- 
tracts expire on March 30, and once again, 
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the representatives of unions and manage- 
ments on the two sides of that negotiations 
table in New York seem headed on a col- 
lision course. You'll recall the last New York 
strike in the winter of 1962 which proved 
to be a disaster not only for New York news- 
papers and their employees, but for news- 
papers everywhere, Since the majority of 


. Major advertising decisions today are made 


in New York, it is axiomatic that those 
advertising decisionmakers we've talked 
about earlier are greatly influenced in their 
opinions of newspapers by what they experi- 
ence in their close contacts with their own 
local newspaper institutions. 

I think we can only hope here tonight 
that the New York negotiations are con- 
cluded without another strike. 

One issue which has been overriding in the 
New York negotiations, and in many others, 
is that of automation. Unfortunately, auto- 
mation has become a scare“ word in the 
newspaper business and in other industries 
and this has been needlessly so. Actually 
the effect of automation on employment in 
the United States has been wildly and 
irresponsibly exaggerated. 

Four or five years. ago social scientists. 
and politicians were talking about automa- 
tion and computers and cybernation reduc- 
ing the working force-by 20,000 to 30,000 
jobs every week. The unemployment rate 
was going to hit 10 percent in 1965. As 
you know, total unemployment is actually 
down to less than 5 percent and latest re- 
ports from the Labor Department disclose 
that manufacturing employment has again 
increased for the third straight year. 

These general statistics also apply basi- 
cally to the newspaper business. Certain 
technological advances have occurred and 
obviously alert publishers are putting them 
into use in their newspaper plants, but these 
moves are just not being made with the 
labor-slashing impact which the ivory tower 
prophets of doom spoke of so glibly in the 
recent past. Some jobs are eliminated, pro- 
ductivity increases are being made, but at- 
trition and retraining programs have more 
than cushioned the blow. 

Recent newspaper and magazine articles 
have carried titles like “The Real News About 
Automation,” “Automation is Not the VH- 
lain,” and “Automation: A Job Creator, 
Not a Job Destroyer," and I hope that Amer- 
ican labor leaders and leaders among the 
newspaper unions are reading them and thus 
will set aside once and for all the use of auto- 
mation as a fear“ propaganda word. 

I think I should mention one newspaper 
labor leader who has done this—Joe Bailey, 
Vice President of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, in a recent article in the 
Typographical Journal, pointed out that the 
computer should not be regarded as a 
“Frankenstein monster’ by newspaper 
unions. 

In closing, I want to tell you about a 
luncheon which will be held next month in 
New York City. In my opinion it has tre- 
mendous importance for the newspaper busi- 
ness—your business—and for our under- 
standing of it. Let me set the scene. The 
date is Wednesday, April 21, the place is the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
where Presidents and Prime Ministers and 
Kings and other world leaders are often at 
the head table. At the climax of that 
luncheon next month a newspaper publisher 
will stand to receive the American News- 
paper Publishers Association World Press 
Achievement Award. The spotlight will be 
on him. The General of the 
United Nations will have already expressed 
his thoughts regarding the function of the 
press in the world and now the spotlight is 
on one man—a newspaper publisher. He 
will not be an American. (American and 
Canadian newspapers are excluded in the 
competition.) His newspaper is a small one 
in our terms of reference—small in circula- 
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tion, small in advertising volume, small in 
number of employees. And this man will 
come from one of the developing nations of 
the world, not from a nation rich in natural 
and material resources like ours. 

Why then, will this man stand in the spot- 
light on April 21, 1965? He will stand there 
because he and his newspaper will have 
demonstrated, in his land far away, that a 
newspaper can be one of the most important 
elements in developing a modern society in 
the world as we know it today. His news- 
paper will have won the ANPA World Press 
Achievement Award from among 36 news- 
papers that were entered in this competition 
from 24 different countries on 5 continents. 
This newspaper will have demonstrated 
clearly and understandably how it has played 
a major role in the political development. 
economic development, social and cultural 
development of a community and a nation. 
These are things which we take for granted 
here in our country, here in our business 
where you and I live. 

I can tell you tonight that the man who 
will rise to receive the award and the ap- 
plause in that Waldorf Astoria spotlight one 
noon next month is Cetin Remzi Yuregir, 
publisher of the Yeni Adana of Adana, Tur- 
key. Adana is located 450 miles southeast 
of Istanbul on the Mediterranean coast. 

The Yeni Adana, with circulation of just 
5,000, is the largest newspaper In the 230,000- 
population city of Adana. Since the paper 
was founded in 1918 by a young school- 
teacher, it has published continuously, ex- 
cept for one 17-day period in 1960 when it 
was closed down by the government then in 


These have not been easy for a 
newspaper in a developing nation. Its 
founder, Cetin's father, was sentenced to 
death by French occupation authorities and 
he fled to a small mountain village where 
he continued to publish in an old freight 
car on crude equipment. He sometimes used 
wrapping paper for newsprint and smuggled 


organ 
to an independent newspaper; it had its 
newsprint cut off, its publication suspended 
until a coup d'etat and a new government 
allowed it to resume publication. 

You're probably wondering about the Yent 
Adana comparatively small ratio of cir- 
culation to population (5,000 to 230,000). 
The main reason is the low literacy rate in 
the area, estimated at 25 percent by special- 
ists in Turkish affairs. The newspaper's 
impact on the community is widened, how- 
ever, by oral reading in homes and coffee 

As an example of its public service, 


Aways this neswpaper's editorials have 
boldly fought for reform and Improvement. 

And thats why you and I—each of us 
here in this room—should have great inter- 
est in the event which will take place next 
month at the Waldorf. I am confident that 


his deeply important job of producing a 
newspaper which is contributing mightly to 
development of a nation and a people. 

I am hopeful that many U.S. pub- 
will seize 
by the World Press Achievement Award and 
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own newspaper's performance. Are we serv- 
ing our public to the fullest as their re- 
porters, their sentinels in the halls of gov- 
ernment, the fourth estate? Are we doing 
our best? Are we as newspaper publishers 
living up to the trust placed upon us by 
our Founding Fathers in the inspired words 
of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights? 

Yes, recognition of Cetin Yuregir can mean 
a great deal for newspapers and newspaper- 
men and women. ’ 

I have spent some time on this preview 
tonight because it has such meaning for all 
of us. We take our newspapers, our jobs, 
our rights, and freedoms in publishing, for 
granted. I hope you will go back to your 
job as a newspa: tomorrow morning 
with your head fust a little bit higher. Yours 
is a proud calling. I hope each of you really 
believes something which I try to repeat 
whenever I have the opportunity, and that 
is that newspapers do make a big difference 
in people's lives every day. 


America’s Shortcomings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW yore 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 


leader of the East Midwood Jewish Cen- 
ter in Brooklyn, 

The column appeared in the East Mid- 
wood bulletin of March 12, 1965. In it 
Rabbi Halpern gives some of the reasons 
why we all should be proud to be Ameri- 


cans, 
The article follows: 
FROM WHERE I STAND 
Who knows better the shortcomings 
defects in the character of children 


their own parents? We recognize their fall- 
ings but we do not cease to love them. 


picture of a high-minded, benevolent democ- 
still 


tacks upon the life and property of foreign 
legatees. 

Iam proud to be an American because we 
have never destroyed libraries of other na- 
tions, no matter how much we differed from 
them ideologically. Our respect for learn- 
ing is more important to us than any polit- 
ical alinement. 

I am proud to be an American because in 
spite of our strong position, militarily and 
economically, we have never told the lead- 
ers of any nation to “jump into the lake,” 
(and we have no shortage of lakes). 

I am proud to be an American because my 
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country always honors its debts, although it 
may not always endorse the international 
actions which created the debt. 

Iam proud to be an American because this 
country has spent and is spending millions 
to alleviate want in underdeveloped lands, 
despite the fact that we are rewarded by 
gratuitous insults nad unfounded accusa- 
tions against our integrity. 

I am proud to be an American because, 
as I read of the suppression of free speech 
abroad, of the restrictions on the practice 
of religion, of the walls which are erected to 
Keep people apart, I find that there is no 
other form of government for which I would 
like to trade my own. 

My country has faults, it falls short of re- 
alizing its high ideals but despite the recog- 
nition of these things, I still find good reason 
to love America. 


AFL-CIO Statement on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
recent meeting of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council at Bal Harbour, Fla., on 
March 1, 1965, they issued a provocative 
statement on poverty which I feel should 
be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the interest and information of my 
colleagues. The article follows: 

STATEMENT ON POVERTY 

(By the AFL-CIO Executive Council) 

When President Johnson pledged an un- 
conditional war on poverty” a year ago, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council pledged labor's 
unconditional support. We pointed out 
that “no nation in the history of the world 
has a greater capability of lifting all of its 
People above the level of want. The test 
we now face is our will to do it.“ 

to the poverty yardstick used 
by the President, about 35 million Ameri- 
icans are impoverished. Another count by 
the Social Security Administration indicates 
that 50 million of our fellow citizens of 
whom 22 million are children are in poverty 
or at its fringes. By any realistic standard, 
it can be said that from the fifth to a fourth 
of all Americans are still in want. 

The persistence of poverty in the United 
States is the result of many complex causes 
and no single approach to the problem will 
provide the cure. Vitally important Initial 
measures recently have been approved by 
the Congress, particularly with the passage 
of the Economic Opportunity and Civil 
Rights Acts. Other antipoverty proposals 
of President Johnson are now before the 
Congress. Still others—essential to suc- 
cess—muast be adopted. 

The diversity of needed measures, if the 
war against want is to be won, becomes ap- 
parent when the many causes of poverty 
are forthrightly recognized. 

Studies ‘reveal that over half of our need- 
lest families are headed by a person who Is 
a member of the labor force—employed or 
unemployed. In many cases he is jobless 
because of displacement due to automation, 
discrimination, lack of adequate skill or sim- 
ply because work is not available. In many 
other cases, the family head is employed, but 
compelled to work only part time because of 
the lack of a full-time job. 

However, the shocking fact is that In most 
cases, the heads of families who are 
in the labor force actually are employed at 
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full-time jobs. The Government's records 
show that approximately 25 percent of all 
impoverished families in America are headed 
by a person working full time, year round, for 
50 or more weeks. These full-time working 
poor—with substandard wages and working 
conditions—represent the most shameful as- 
pect of American poverty. 

To effectively aid the more than half of 
dur poor families headed by a person in the 
labor force, education and job training and 
the end of discrimination—vital as they are— 
Will not be enough. For them and for the 
children of all poor families, the basic need 
is enough jobs, at decent wages, for all peo- 
ple who are willing and able to work. 

Job-creating measures to end the per- 
Sistently high rates of unemployment and 
underemployment must be vigorously pur- 
sued, 

The answer for the 2 million families, 
headed by a regularly employed worker, who 
live in poverty is the minimum wage law 
improvements we seek—both the $2 mini- 
mum and increased coverage. 

Nearly half of America’s impoverished 
families are headed by persons who are not 
in the labor force at all. And their family 
incomes, from whatever source, are just too 
low to provide the bare necessities of life. 
They include families that have been broken 
by death, divorce, or desertion. They in- 
Chide the aged. And they include impover- 
ished families with male heads of working 
age, who are disabled by illness or accident. 

No war against want can succeed without 
adequate family income protection for those 
Who cannot be self-supporting, even under 
Conditions of full employment. It was pre- 
cisely to meet the income-mnintenance needs 
of these people—to keep them from im- 
Poverishment—that the concept of social 
security against the worst hazards of modern 
life was conceived, Unfortunately, expec- 
tations that our soclal Insurance programs 
Would adequately mect this need haye not 
been realized. 

Clearly, social security benefits for re- 
tirees, survivors, and the disabied—which 
&re too low to provide the minimum necessi- 
ties of life—must be increased. A hospital 
insurance program for the aged, under social 
security principles, must be adopted imme- 
diately. The benefit and coverage levels of 
all State social insurance and welfare pro- 
Brams must be brought up to date. Ade- 
Quate Federal standards are needed to up- 
grade the unemployment insurance system 
and the archaic workmen's compensation 
laws of the States. Insurance for the fami- 
lies of breadwinners separated from payrolls 
by iliness—now limited to four States and 

Tailroads—must be improved and ex- 
tended nationally. 

What is more, as part of an all-out war 
against want, far more must be done to im- 
Prove the housing and education of the 
Poor, to refashion Federal farm programs 
80 that the benefits are enjoyed by those 
Most in need, and to reshape tax policies 

al, State, and local to reduce the bur- 
dens imposed now on those who are most 
impoverished. It is a sad irony that the 
eral Government collects $100 million in 
come taxes and $200 million in excise taxes 
from the impoverished, while it engages in 
a War against poverty. 

A hopeful aspect of the antipoverty effort, 
“ready adopted by the Congress, is the 
Economic Opportunity Act. With its con- 
centration on education, job training, and 
counseling—and its emphasis on youth— 

act ls bringing leadership and resources 
to a task that is essentinl if an overall war 
against want is to be waged and won. 

The AFL-CIO championed passage of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Now, 
We urge Congress to substantially expand 
the meager appropriation for this program. 

We call on all affiliated organizations to 

me integral, active, and lending members 
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of the antipoverty groups now being formed 
in hundreds of communities throughout the 
country. We urge all affiliated organiza- 
tions to participate and give leadership in 
the development and operation of antipov- 
erty projects. 

These projects, under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act, should provide the best pos- 
sible assistance to the poor. It is also our 
view that on all work-related projects, the 
enrollees. should receive no less than $1.25 
an hour (the present Federal minimum 
wage) for each hour of work, that the work 
undertaken would not otherwise be done, 
and that no impairment of collective bar- 
gaining contracts or reduction of new hiring 
results. 

Since its inception, the American labor 
movement has been striving to banish pov- 
erty from our midst—through trade union 
organization, effective collective bargaining, 
and legislative efforts. That is our historic 
objective. 

We applaud the President for his leader- 
ship in the present national war against 
poverty. What is more, we are sure the 
President realizes that the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act—imaginative and vastly impor- 
tant though it is—cannot, by itself, wipe out 
poverty. 

We are encouraged by the broad coalition 
of citizens from church, civic, and civil rights 
groups and representatives from labor, busi- 
ness, social welfare, and education, and 
others who have joined together in the for- 
mation of the citizens crusade against pov- 
erty. 

The AFL-CIO pledges to continue to seek 
action on.all of the many battlefronts on 
which an effective war against want must 
be waged. We urge the Congress and the 
American people to join us in this effort. 


Gas (Nonlethal) in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of this week, five of my colleagues 
in the House and I joined in a letter to 
the President of the United States pro- 
testing the use of nonlethal gas in Viet- 
nam and asking for the immediate halt 
to this practice. We took this step be- 
cause we believe that even the use of 
nonlethal gas is so abhorrent to the 
world that its use is contrary to United 
States policy in southeast Asia and will 
operate contrary to our best interests in 
that part of the world. 

Yesterday, the New York Times and 
the Washington Post similarly called for 
an end to the use of gas in Vietnam 
pointing out that regardless of any mili- 
tary considerations the use of gas, even 
of a nonlethal variety, will bring the 
moral condemnation of nations all over 
the world, 

James Reston also writing in the New 
York Times yesterday outlined similar 
considerations and expressed the view 
that we may have reversed a trend to- 
ward support for American policy in 
southeast Asia. 

I make these editorials and Mr. Res- 
ton’s article available to my colleagues 
by inserting them in the ConcRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 
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Gas (NONLETHAL) IN VIETNAM 8 

The United States, in steady escalation of 
the Vietnamese conflict, is now revealed to 
have employed a nonlethal gas. It is pos- 
sible to argue, as American military and ci- 
vilian spokesmen do, that military objec- 
tives can be achieved with fewer casualties 
by using a gas that does not kill. 

This argument overlooks one vital factor; 
and it displays, at the very least, a lack of 
imagination somewhere in the top echelons 
of the Armed Forces, People—ordinary 


people everywhere—have a strong psycho- 


logical revulsion, if not horror, at the idea 
ot any kind of poisonous gas, even a tempo- 
rarily disabling type that only causes ex- 
treme discomfort including nausea ard 
diarrhea when used against ordinarily 
healthy adults. But even this kind of gas 
can be fatal to the very young, the very old 
and those il} of heart and lung ailments. 

In Vietnam, gas was supplied and sanc- 
tioned by white men against Asians. This 
is something that no Asian, Communist or 
not, wlll forget. No other country has em- 
ployed such a weapon in recent warfare. If 
the United States believed that people every- 
where would be logical and sensible and 
would understand that nonlethal gas con- 
stitutes really only another form of warfare 
and even a relatively humane one, someone 
has blundered grievously. 

War, as Clausewitz said, “is only a part of 
political Intercourse, therefore by no means 
an independent thing in itself.” It is stupid 
to lay the United States open to a moral con- 
demnation that is not confined to the Com- 
munist world. 

The United States claims to be fighting in 
Vietnam for freedom, right, justice, and 
other moral principles, as wi as against 
communism and for the security of the 
United States and the free world. By using 
a noxious gas—even of a nonlethal type— . 
the Johnson administration is falling back 
toward the old axiom that all's fair in war. 
But this happens to be a war in which the 
moral stature of the United States is at 
least as vital as bullets, shells and bombs. 
Gas is a wretched means to achieve even the 
most valid ends. 


BLACKENING OUR NAME 


Tt is difficult to find out how much dam- 
age napalm and gas are doing the enemy 
but it is not hard to find out how much 
damage they are doing us, Our own De- 
fense Establishment, every time it employs 
or permits the South Vietnamese to employ 
these weapons, is doing an injury to the good 
name of this country. 

If these were being employed with 
decisive effect, perhaps their use might be 
condoned as one of the necessities of a hard 
and brutal war, but in this situation there 
is not even the satisfaction of knowing that 
they produced impressive results. They have 
been employed just enough to bring down 
upon this country the rebuke of the civilized 
world, They have been utilized just enough 
to hold our country up to reproach. They 
have been resorted to just often enough to 
impose upon the U.S. Information Agency 
an impossible propaganda disadvantage. 

The argument that the nontoxic gas is 
more merciful than antipersonnel weapons 
has some merit, but not much. The trouble 
is that although the gas may not be poison, 
the word is, and all the propaganda resources 
in the world cannot explain away ite em- 
ployment as an act of Christian charity and 
humanitarian mercy. The use of napalm 
against gun emplcements is debatable, but 
its employment against villages is indefens!- 
ble and the difficulty of confining it to com- 
bat installations so great as to dictate that 
it be not used at all. 

We hope that President Johnson will order 
the Defense Department to forgo the use of 
all gas and napalm in this war theater nt 
once, The people of this country are pre- 
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pared for and equal to the hard measures 
that war dictates, when those measures are 
clearly inescapable and unavoidable in the 
prosecution of a military purpose. They will 
not be reconciled to the use of such weapons 
where alternate means of defense exist. If 
the war in South Vietnam can only be won 
by losing our good name, Americans who 
have patiently supported the struggle will 
waver in their purpose. Mr. President, let 
us stop all use of napalm and gas in South 
Vietnam at once, 


WASHINGTON: Just a LrrrLEe OLD “BENEVO- 
LENT INCAPACTITATOR” 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, March 23,—The Pentagon's 
main argument for using mauseous gas in 
Vietnam is that it is better in some cases to 
gas the Communists than to maim or kill 
them. The officers here even have a wonder- 
ful phrase to describe the new instruments 
of chemical warfare: “Benevolent incapaci- 
tators.“ 

This, of course, was the defense for using 
polson gas in the First World War, It wasn't 
very “benevolent” and it often incapacitated 
a man for life, and it sent such a shudder 
through the world that even in so savage a 
conflict as the Second World War it wasn’t 
used. 

Secretary McNamara was careful to explain 
that he was not supplying “poison” gas 
to the South Vietnamese Army. He almost 
sounded as if he was doing the Communists 
a favor by treating them like rowdy race 
rioters in Rochester, but the thing is’ not 
quite as Innocent as he made it sound. 


WHAT NEXT? 


The trouble with reverting to the use of 
any kind of gas in war is that it opens up 
so many other possibilities of chemical war- 
fare. The use of gas on the battlefield has 
almost stopped in the last two generations, 
but the art of chemical warfare has not. 

There is now a whole new arsenal of gases 
that not only nauseate, but stun and paralyze 
the enemy. The military correspondent of 
the Evening Star in Washington, Richard 
Pryklund, for example, recently reported on 
“the latest and best“ —a gas called BZ by 
the U.S. Army. 

He tells of recent tests of BZ at the Army’s 
Chemical Warfare Proving Grounds at Dug- 
way, Utah. Volunteer soldiers were sub- 
mitted to the effects of BZ while they were 
executing simple battlefield operations. 

“In one case,” he reports, “a soldier on 
guard duty was gassed. He was approached 
by a strange soldier who said he did not know 
the password. The guard tried to remember 
what to do about it, couldn't, got tired of 
the whole problem and sat down and went to 
sleep.” 

Secretary McNamara emphasized that the 
only gas that was used in Vietnam was the 
same as the gas that can be purchased at a 
store. But the same argument made for 
nauseous gas could also be made for BZ or 
even for some of the paralyzing gases. After 
all, it is more “benevolent” to paralyze a man 
than to kill him with a machinegun. 

Where do you draw the line on the Mc- 
Namara argument? And eyen if you draw 
it at nauseous gas, how do you know what 
gas the enemy will use after you start this 
devilish business? 


gas was merely to express surprise that any- 
body would be disturbed. 

Nobody concerned has eyen claimed that 
the use of the gas was effective. The mili- 
tary spokesman in Saigon said It proved of 
little value on the three occasions it was 
used. In two cases, according to United 
Press International in Saigon, it was dis- 
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covered that no Reds were in the area. In 
a third, a few Communistes may have been 
demoralized, but “there was a fair wind 
that day and the people were not very ill.” 

The main effect was merely to nauseate a 
lot of people all over the world with the 
thought that gas could be used merely on 
the authority of the South Vietnamese sol- 
diers concerned. 

One unfortunate aspect of the incident 
was that It occurred precisely at the moment 
when the United States was beginning to 
g2in a little more understanding in the 
world for its policy in Vietnam. 

Ever since the United States started bomb- 
ing North Vietnam and dropping napalm 
fire bombs on Communist targets, there has 
been a considerable outcry for negotiations 
to end the war. President Johnson has in- 
sisted from the start, as he told 42 State 
Governors at the White House this week, 
that he would go anywhere at any time if 
he thought he could serve the cause of 
peace, but that there was simply no evi- 


~ dence that the Communists were interested 


in negotiating a settlement in Vietnam, 

This view is now being confirmed by the 
principal foreign offices of the world. The 
British Foreign Secretary underscored the 
point at the White House today. 
the President that the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter, Andrei Gromyko, had said in London a 
few days ago that it was useless to talk 
about negotiations, 

REBUFFED ON TALKS 


The French, who haye been the principal 
agitators for a negotiated settlement, now 
concede that their explorations in Peiping 
and Hanoi have been rebuffed, and the 
Canadians report that their official on the 
International Control Commission in Viet- 
nam was not even given the opportunity to 
discuss negotiations with the North Viet- 
namese Communists. 

Accordingly, the p da was over, 
Vietnam was to turn a little to 
the American side, when the gas incident 
was disclosed, incapacitating our own propa- 
gandists and not very benevolently either. 


Conservation Retrenchment Would 
Endanger the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in this 
Nation's struggle from the depths of the 
great depression our Government en- 
tered a partnership with our farmers— 
a compact, if you please—to conserve 
and rehabllitate and rebuild America’s 
greatest resource—the soil—which was 
washing, blowing, eroding, and wasting 
away because our farmers were too poor 
to forestall or to check this tragic loss to 
our Nation. 

April 27, 1965, will mark the 30th an- 
niversary of the enactment by the Con- 
gress of an historic piece of legislation, 
Public Law 46, which declared soil and 
water conservation to be a national pol- 
icy and created the Soil Conservation 
Service to give leadership to such a 
program, 

Over the years, Mr. Speaker, this pro- 
gram has wrought miracles, to assure us 
today and the generations to come that 
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the land will feed us and bless us, 
abundantly. 

Our farmers embraced the conserva- 
tion movement with amazing enthusiasm 
and eagerness. They have invested mil- 
lions and billions of their own money, as 
their incomes would permit it, in works 
of soil and water improvement on their 
own farms. They have written for Amer- 
ica a food insurance policy that will 
protect all Americans down through the 
years. 

The money our Federal Government 
has expended on conservation, in cooper- 
ation with farmers, is the best invest- 
ment this country has ever made. 

In the light of all this, Mr. Speaker, 
it is a shocking development of our time 
that the administration now is proposing 
that the Government retreat, or with- 
draw, from its full participation and 
leadership in the conservation move- 
ment, and burden our farmers, who 
already are hard pressed, with larger 
costs for the protection of our most 
basic resources, a work which properly 
is the responsibility of all of us in towns 
and cities as well as upon our farms. 

Mr. Speaker, I was a Member of the 
Congress, the 74th, which passed the 
historymaking Conservation Act, with- 
out a dissenting vote, 30 years ago. 

The Soil Conservation Service began 
its work on a demonstration basis under 
the direction of that great North Car- 
olina conseryationist—the father of soil 
conservation in America—the late Hugh 
Bennett. 

So favorably was this program received 
that by June 30, 1936, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service had in operation 147 demon- 
stration projects, averaging 25,000 to 
30,000 acres each, 48 soil conservation 
nurseries for the development and pro- 
duction of new plants, 23 research sta- 
tions, and 454 Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps. About 50,000 farmers had 
applied conservation measures to about 
5 million acres. Thousands more sought 
the opportunity to participate in the 

rogram. 


p: 
Experience had shown that this work 


programs and carried them out with 
Federal technical and other assistance. 

Out of this came the idea of the local 
soil conservation district—now gen- 
erally known as soil and water conserva- 
tion districts—organized by the local 
people under State laws. Out of this 
came the unique partnership, entirely 


-new in our history, wherein the Soil 


Conservation Service, a Federal techni- 
cal agency created by the Congress, of- 
fered its assistance through these local 
districts in compliance with local needs 
and wishes, in conformity with State 
law, and in cooperation with local and 
State agencies and organizations. 

In February 1937 President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt submitted to the Governors 
of all States a proposed Staté enabling 
act authorizing the formation of soil 
conservation districts specifically for 
soil and water conservation. Legisla- 
tures of 22 States passed such laws that 
year. 

The first soil conservation district in 
the world was chartered August 4, 1937. 
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I am proud to say it was in my home 
State—the Brown Creek Soil Conserva- 
tion District in Anson County, N.C. 

The Congress, beginning in 1937, fully 
endorsed the principles of this new 
movement by earmarking funds to pro- 
vide the technical assistance of the Soil 
Conservation Service to the local people 
through soil conservation districts. 

Since then the Congress has annually 
restated its views and its position on this 
great Federal-State-local cooperative 
undertaking by appropriating funds for 
this purpose on an expanding basis as 
the organization of districts swept across 
the country and the needs for technical 
and other assistance increased. 

The Congress has strengthened this 
work also by creating new programs as 
needed. Notable among these are the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act, aimed at corrective action in 
our long-neglected small upstream wa- 
tersheds where more than half of our 
annual flood damage occurs and most of 
our water problems originate. Another 
is the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram, first of its kind tailored to a great 
region of this land—a region having 
Problems peculiar to its climatic and soil 
conditions—problems that can be solved 
Only by a long-term approach, 

Another is resource conservation and 
development projects, a new pilot pro- 
gram in 10 representative areas where an 
intensive effort will be made to accele- 
Tate the development of natural re- 
Sources as the base for raising the eco- 
nomic level of the people, both rural and 
urban. 

These and other advances in our na- 
tional soil and water conservation pro- 
gram have stemmed from the experi- 
ences of people working together in soil 
Conservation districts, 

And, as the program has grown, it has 
come to be more meaningful to the peo- 
Ple of the towns and cities as well as to 
the owners and operators of our vast 
farm ond ranch lands. Urban people 
have elways had a stake in this program, 
and they have supported it for 3 dec- 
ades, but today they are participating in 
it more fully and deriving more direct 
benefits than in the carly days of the 
Program. The small watershed program 
V a good example of equal town-country 
Cooperation and equal direct benefits. 
So too, is the growing trend toward 
income-producing recreation activities 
On private lands, and recreation projects 
growing up around watershed project 
reservoirs that are creating a substantial 
Source of income in hundreds of Ameri- 
can communities. : 

Mr. Speaker, our national soll and wa- 
ter conservation program has come a 
long wey in these 30 years. Today nearly 
3.000 local soil and water conservation 
districts cover more than 1.7 billion acres 
of land. These districts have nearly 2 
million cooperators operating 648 million 
&cres of land. They have applied 40 mil- 
lion acres of contour farming, nearly 20 
Million acres of stripcropping, 1.2 mil- 
Hon miles of terracing. They have 
Planted 11.3 million acres of trees and 
have built 1.3 million ponds. 

Out of the total of 569 watershed proj- 
ects approved for Federal assistance, 
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nearly 400 had entered the construction 
stage in fiscal year 1964. Soil surveys 
have been made on 822 million acres. 
More than 16,000 Great Plains land- 
owners and operators were drought- 
proofing 33.8 million acres of land under 
the Great Plains conservation program. 
Those are just a sampling of accomplish- 
ments. 

These are accomplishments for all the 
people, for our land and water resource is 
the base of our economy, the foundation 
of our American way of life. . 

Despite these advances, we who have 
followed this program closely for the past 
three decades, know that soil erosion is 
still the dominant conservation problem 
on the non-Federal rural land of this 
country. ‘Two-thirds of our land still 
needs conservation treatment of some 
kind, Conservation problems are inade- 
quately treated on 62 percent of the crop- 
land, 73 percent of non-Federal pasture 
and range, and 55 percent of non-Federal 
forest and woodland. 

Mr. Speaker, I have recounted this 
brief history of the development of our 
national soil and water conservation pro- 
gram and some of its accomplishments 
because I am sorely troubled by the ad- 
ministration proposal for retrenchment 
in the Government’s participation in the 
conservation movement. 

I refer to the proposal in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message to reduce the item 
for technical assistance in the Soil Con- 
servation Service appropriation by $20 
million, and to establish a public revolv- 
ing fund into which recipients of services 
would be required to pay 50 percent of the 
cost of such assistance. I am told this 
proposal originated in the Office of Budg- 
et Director Kermit Gordon, whose views 
on agriculture I have discussed previously 
in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, adoption of this proposal 
would deliver a crippling blow to con- 
servation in this country. It would do 
the program great harm. It could des- 
troy it. 

This proposal came like a bolt out of 
the blue. No study was made of its pos- 
sible impact. No one familiar with the 
inner workings of this great program was 
consulted. 

If any were, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture was not one of 
them. On examination, one must con- 
clude that this proposal originated with 
a Budget Bureau official who did not have 
the background to think it through. And 
perhaps it was put into motion by people 
who should know better but are willing to 
cripple existing essential programs in 
order to provide more money for new 
Government ventures such as the Ap- 
palachia program. 

Mr. Speaker, if anyone would sct out to 
create poverty in this Nation, I know of 
no surer way to doit, in the long run, than 
to stifle or discourage the conservation of 
our basic and vital resources. 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, is it possible that 
the Director of the Budget and those high 
in the administration who follow his 
leadership are totally unaware of the his- 
tories of fallen civilizations down through 
the ages? Those civilizations withered 
and vanished when the rich soil that sus- 
tained and nourished them was eroded, 
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wasted, and washed into the seas. I ap- 
peal to the Budget Director and to his 
followers to familiarize themselves with 
this doom that has befallen nations and 
peoples in centuries past. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who have 
worked closely with the conservation 
program for many years believe the im- 
mediate effect of the Budget Bureau pro- 
posal would be to reduce the establish- 
ment of soil and water conservation work 
by 50 percent. 

It would have the further effect, once 
the Federal Government abandons its 
traditional position in this cooperative 
undertaking, of decreasing State and 
local government contributions, thus 
further crippling the program. 

I am told that the $20 million reduc- 
tion in funds for technical application 
assistance would reduce farm ponds by 
30,000, terraces by 2,700 miles, earth 
moving of all types by 350 million cubic 
yards, 

It would reduce sales to soil conserva- 
tion district cooperators and contractors 
serving them of concrete by 200,000 cubic 
yards, concrete pipe by 6,670,000 feet, 
corrugated metal by 1,635,000 feet, steel 
pipe by 870,000 feet, asbestos-cement 
pipe by 1,300,000 feet, aluminum pipe by 
5,370,000 feet, water pipe by 3,130,000 
feet, tile by 75 million feet. 

It would reduce contracting for water 
conservation and control conservation 
practices by $160 million. It would elim- 
inate an estimated net profit of $14 mil- 
lion, thus forcing many small contractors 
into bankruptcy. It would eliminate 
15,000 equipment operating and servic- 
ing jobs paying an average of $3,500 
annually, a total of $52,500,000. It would 
cut the purchase of heavy equipment by 
contractors by 709 to 1,200 units—also 
light equipment purchases—totaling $20 
to $30 million per year. 

It would reduce by about 50 percent or 
5 million acres the land seeded annually 
to grass, legumes, and grass-legume mix- 
tures. This would cut sales of grass and 
legume seed by 60 million pounds an- 
nually, and cut sales of fertilizers for 
establishing grass and legume stands by 
1 million tons annually. 

The proposed cut would reduce by 
about 50 percent or 250,000 acres the 
land annually planted or seeded to trees 
and leave State and local agencies and 
private nurseries with a surplus of 250 
million seedlings. 

Mr. Speaker, the impact, as I have 


shown, would spread far beyond the 


landowners whom we would deprive of 
the conservation technical services they 
have been receiving. It would wreak 
havoc among various business segments 
of our society. The relatively small 
amounts the Federal Government puts 
into conservation are returned manifold 
to the public in the form of increased 
earnings and profits, and to the Federal 
Treasury in the form of greatly increased 
income taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposal of the ad- 
ministration that the Government: re- 
treat from its participation and leader- 
ship tn the conservation movement is 
not in the national interest. It is danger- 
ous to this Nation. It has stirred a 
clamor throughout the country of such 
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proportions as to conyince any reason- 
able man that the people insist that our 
basic and most precious resources be pre- 
served, and that our Government shall 
measure up to its responsibility and shall 
not shirk, or languish or flag in these 
undertakings that insure the future of 
this Nation. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I here urge 
the administration to disavow any inter- 
est in any proposition that will cripple or 
destroy the conservation movement. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, the Members of 
this body may with full confidence assure 
their constituents that if this matter is 
pressed it will go down to resounding de- 
feat in the Congress, and that the Con- 
gress will reaffirm the stand it took 30 
years ago—that conservation is a na- 
tional policy and the Federal Govern- 
ment has a responsibility of participation 
and leadership in protecting and building 
our vital and basic national resources. 


Congressman Monagan’s Brilliant Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a very brilliant book review re- 
cently appearing in the New York Times 
written by our very able, outstanding, 
distinguished, and beloved friend, the es- 
teemed gentleman from Connecticut, the 
Honorable Jon S. MONAGAN. 

This article reviewed the recent books, 
“Home Place” by the distinguished jour- 
nalist, Wiliam S. White, and “House Out 
of Order” by our very able and distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable RIcH- 
ARD BOLLING, both books dealing in vari- 
ous ways with the House and the Con- 
gress, its rules and procedures, some cur- 
rent criticisms and proposed reforms. 


I think that Congressman MONAGAN 
has put both these books in proper per- 
spective and his commentary will be a 
very valuable, lasting contribution to the 
subjects and questions discussed. 

I take pleasure in congratulating and 
highly commending my valued, esteemed, 
and dear friend, Congressman MONA- 
dax, on his fine, superbly written book 
review. Truly, it was a gem of clarity, 
wisdom, and commonsense. 

The book review follows: 

A MEMBER Takes THE FLOOR 
(By Jonn S. MONAGAN) 

The open season on Congress continues. 
Nearly every week sees the publication of a 
new book viewing clinically and usually un- 
favorably the Members of our National Legis- 
lature and the congressional institution it- 
self, Senators like Jom CLanx of Pennsyl- 
vania, give their view halloo and join the 
hunt. The alumni magazine of the former 
Congregational Indian School in New Hamp- 
shire, which I had the honor to attend, re- 
cently juxtaposed, with what I hope was un- 
conscious humor, pictures of the school’s 
nine better-than-average congressional 
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alumni with an article entitled “Can Con- 
gress Survive?” by a Ph. D. faculty member. 
Even Pageant turned an inquiring 
eye on Capitol Hill last November and sand- 
wiched its notorious “rating” of congres- 
sional Members between articles on “Kissing 
After Marriage” and ads explaining how to 
remove hemorrhoids. 

Two books on the House of Representatives 
now arrive to join the swelling tide on this 
fascinating subject. In spite of their rather 
arch titles, Home Place,” and “House Out 
of Order” are stimulating and knowledgeable 
and, therefore, welcome. However one may 
view their conclusions, they have the author- 
ity and genuineness that are lacking in too 
many legislative studies and can come only 
from prolonged exposure to Representatives 
and representative assemblies. 

From the point of view of experience it 
would be difficult to find people more compe- 
tent to dissect the House than William S. 
White, columnist, congressional correspond- 
ent, and idolator of the Senate; and RICHARD 
BorLıng, nine-term Congressman from the 
Fifth District of Missouri. At the same time, 
one would be hard put to discover a greater 
divergence of opinion than that reached by 
these pundits as a result of their dissection. 
White's view is generally friendly and con- 
stitutes a spirited defense of the status quo. 
BoLLING’s ts critical to the point of being 
waspish. 

Chafing at the restraints imposed by the 
seniority system and committee review, 
Bom would reform the House by making 
the party caucus the supreme arbiter of 
policy and the ultimate source of committee 
nominations. Under this dispensation, the 
majority would be the strong right arm of 
the White House. Warre, however, finds the 
seniority system inevitable but improvable 
and justifies the present procedure as neces- 
sary to constitute a vital legislative winnow- 
ing process and a means whereby this House 
of Congress performs its function as a co- 
ordinate branch of our Government rather 
than as a servile agent of the Executive: 

Bandying epithets such as “legislative 
barons,” “oligarchs” and “mandarins,” BOLL- 
Ixo takes out after the House committee 
chairmen, labeling them “perverse” and 
“elderly” and charging them with frustrat- 
ing the popular will as expressed in Execu- 
tive proposals. His particular targets are 
the Rules Committee, which he calls an 
“abbatolr for liberal legislation.” and its 
astute chairman, Judge Howard W. SMITE, 
whom he terms the director of the “con- 
servatiye fugue.” 

Warre, on the other hand, points out the 
role of the House in making “climatic de- 
cisions” in our national affairs, explains the 
necessity of committee work in an institu- 
tion of 435 Members and singles our chair- 
men like W nun Murs, Democrat, of Arkan- 


GEORGE MAHON, 
propriations, as men who are little known 
nationally, but who have done more than 
many well-publicized Senators to shape the 
financial, social, and defense policies of our 
Nation. 

Recognizing the limitations of the seniority 
system, WHITE maintains convincingly that 
there is no viable alternative. While grant- 
ing the recent obstructlonlam of the Rules 
Committee, he argues with force that it 
would have to be invented if it did not 
exist and that it can be bypassed whenever 
a determined majority so decides. 

Viewed in proper tive, BOLLING’'S 
strictures seem less tenable and Waurre’s 
measured support more reasonable when 
one actually identifies committee chairmen 
such as the men named above along with 
Muer, Democrat, of California, of Science 
and Astronautics, Morcan, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, of Foreign Affairs, PaTMAN, 
Democrat, of Texas, of Banking and Currency, 
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and Harnıs, Democrat, of Arkansas, of Com- 
merce. Some of these men admittedly are no 
longer young, but they are clearly not op- 
posed to progressive legislation. One may 
question too whether a House which in the 
last Congress produced a civil rights bill, a 
tax cut, legislation fostering vocational edu- 
cation and industrial retraining, financing for 
the wheat sale to Eastern European countries, 
a pay increase to Government employees, the 
antipoverty program, and increased social 
security benefits can legitimately be de- 
scribed as a “shambles” and in “wretched 
conditions” as charged by BOLLING. 

All will agree that House procedures are 
far from perfect, and BoLLING provides valu- 
able suggestions for upgrading in this area 
and in the fields of conflict of interest, length 
of congressional terms, control of campaign 
costs, selection of committee staffs, and im- 
provement of committee hearings. Inci- 
dentally, as a progress note it should be 
pointed out that the House itself this year 
adopted a 21-day rule for discharging bills 
from Rules and also empowered the Speaker 
to route conference reports past Rules and 
directly to the House. However, when one 
compares our House with other assemblies 
in the world—the raffish and regimented 
House of Commons, the cowed Chambre des 
Deputés, and particularly the captive bodies 
behind the Iron Curtain—one can take pride 
in our achievement and status. 

While discursive and unven in style, “House 
Out of Order” provides an excellent analysis 
of congressional press relations, candid and 
sometimes irreverent portraits of House 
leaders, an interesting category of congress- 
sional types, detalled and revelatory if some- 
what self-congratulatory, sidelights on the 
passage through the House of the Landrum- 
Grifin and civil rights bills and a serlous 
boobeo in characterizing “Southie Is My 
Home Town,” the alma mater of South Bos- 
ton, as a “ribald” song. Boll mam pro- 
posal would split the Democratic Party or 
revive the Republican-Conservative-Demo- 
cratic coalition. 

“Home Place” is tight, well-organized and 
magnificently written. House members will 
take issue with White, however, on his un- 
due reverence for the Senate and his criticism 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
unending monologs in the other body, the 
lack of germaneness and the action by the 
two major Senate rules of “unanimous con- 
sent or nervous on” are not admired 
by the orderly House. In his criticism of the 
committee, White seems unaware of recent 
subcommittee work and solid legislative 
achievement in a time of increased isola- 
tionism. 

For the ultimate description of the House, 
White's words are appropriate. It is, he says, 
“a microcosm of the people of the United 
States themselves“ —with all their virtues 
and all their faults. _ 


Legislative Resolution 39 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nebraska has re- 
corded its opposition to the proposals of 
the Bureau of the Budget calling for the 
reduction in funds for the agriculture 
conservation program and the establish- 
ment of the proposed revolving fund for 
the Soil Conservation Service. I call to 
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the attention of my colleagues Legisla- 
tive Resolution 30 as passed by the Legis- 
lature of Nebraska 75th session on the 
19th of March 1965: 

“LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 30 


“Whereas land and water are the basic 
Physical assets of the State of Nebraska and 
thelr maximum conservation and develop- 
ment are essential to the continued economic 
development of this State; and 

“Whereas soil and water conservation is 
basic to the development to the soil and water 
resources of Nebraska; and 

“Whereas soil and water conservation pro- 
grams have been accepted by the citizens of 
the United States of America as a logical, 
legitimate, and mecessary responsibility of 
Government; and 

“Whereas 30 years ago the Federal Gov- 
ernment initiated this program in coopera- 
tion with local and State governments; and 

“Whereas the local and State governments 
of Nebraska in response to the needs of the 
People of the State and in cooperation and 
Participation with the Federal Government 
have accelerated financial assistance in re- 
Source conservation; and 

“Whereas over two-thirds of the farmers 
and ranchers in Nebraska are now actively 
involved in applying a complete conserva- 
tion program to their land; and 

“Whereas local people are now contribut- 
ing a major share of the cost of these pro- 
grams; and 

“Whereas the Bureau of the Budget in 
their 1966 fiscal year budget recommenda- 
tion is now recommending that a $100 mil- 
lion cut in funds for the agriculture conser- 
vation and the establishment of a 
revolving fund whereby cooperators of soil 
and water conservation districts will be re- 
quired to pay for the technical services for 
laying out conservation practices by the 
Soll Conservation Service personnel: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the State Legislature of 
Nebraska hereby record its complete opposi- 
tlon to the proposals of the Bureau of the 
Budget calling for the reduction in funds 
for the agriculture conservation program 
and the establishment of the proposed re- 
volving fund for the Soll Conservation Sery- 
ice; and be it, therefore, further 

“Resolved, That now is not the proper time 
to consider such cuts by the Congress of the 
United States of America but that the U.S. 
Congress be encouraged to continue to pro- 
vide adequate funds in line with the needs 
Of these important programs; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Honorable Lyndon B. 
Johnson, President of the United States of 
America, Senator Cant. Haypen, chairman, 
Senate Appropriations Committee; Congress- 
man Groxcr M, Manon, chairman, House 
Appropriations Committee; Senator SPES- 
SARD HOLLAND, Chairman of the Senate Ap- 
Propriations Subcommittee for Agriculture; 
Congressman JAMIE WHtIrten, chairman, 
House Appropriations Subcommittee for 
Agriculture; U.S. Senator Roman L, Hruska, 
U.S. Senator Cart T. Curtis; Congressman 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM; Congressman Davin 
Martın; and Congressman CLAM CALLAN; 
and Kermit Gordon, Director, Bureau of the 
Budget; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the senior Member, Sen- 
ator Curtis, be requested to set up a con- 
Terence between the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Nebraska congressional delegation; and. 
to report back as soon as practical the re- 
sults of such conference. 

“PHILIP C, SORENSEN, 
“President oj the Legislature.” 

I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
Tor is a true and correct copy of Leg- 
islative Resolution 30, which was passed by 
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the Legislature of Nebraska in 76th regular 
session on the 19th day of March 1965. 
Huao F. Sas, 
Clerk of the Legislature. 


Air Force Association Supports Military 
Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HÉBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, Marċh 25, 1965 


Mr. HÉBERT, Mr. Speaker, it is gen- 
erally known by now that the great ma- 
jority of the members of the House 
Armed Services Committee haye intro- 
duced bills identical to the one sponsored 
by our chairman, the Honorable L. MEN- 
DEL Rivers, providing for a military pay 
increase. 

I believe this indicates the strong de- 
sire of the committee to have legisla- 
tion enacted to correct the inequity of 
pay scales now existing between the mili- 
tary and their civilian counterparts. 

In connection with this legislation, the 
Air Force Association, in a recent news 
release, underlined its firm support of the 
military pay bill. In view of the excel- 
lent support the Air Force Association 
has given to the men in the armed serv- 
ices. throughout its history, this action 
deserves appropriate recognition. 

I am therefore pleased to include in 
the Recorp the text of the news release 
issued by the Air Force Association: 

The Air Force Association has voiced its 
strong endorsement of the military pay bill 
introduced in Congress by Representative L, 
MENDEL Rivers, of South Carolina, chairman 
of the House Committee on Armed Services. 

“The bill prepared by Congressman RIVERS 
incorporates the main objectives in military 
pay reform which AFA has championed for 
many years,” said AFA’s President Jess Lar- 
son. 

“Specifically, its enactment will eliminate 
the disparity in pay of enlisted men and offi- 
cers in their first 2 years of service, which 
has been allowed to widen ever since the 
Military Pay Act of 1952. 

“It will bring all military pay more closely 
in line with increases granted to Federal civil 
service employees since 1952. 

“Most important, it will reaffirm to the 
serviceman and his family that the Congress 
and the American people, while they cannot 
compensate him for the hardships and 
dangers he faces in their behalf, want to 
help him maintain a standard of living for 
his family comparable to that of his civilian 
counterparts.” 

The bill introduced by Mr. Rivers calis for 
an average pay increase of 10.7 percent in 
basic pay for all members of the Armed 
Forces. Increases for enlisted men in their 
first 2 years of service would range from 13 
to 33 percent, and for officers about 20 per- 
cent. For those with more than 2 years’ 
service enlisted men would get an average 
raise of 11 percent, officers slightly over 6 
percent. Total annual cost of the legislation 
would be about a billion dollars. ~ 

Mr. Larson expressed AFA’s uppreciation 
to the “overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bership of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee who are cosponsoring this legislation 
with Congressman Rivers,” which, he said, 
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“promises early and favorable action on the 
floor of the House.” 

He said AFA will be pleased to testify on 
the bill before the House committee as soon 
as the association's military councils and 
executive committee have had an opportu- 
nity to prepare detailed recommendations. 


A President’s Finest Hour 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s speech on voting rights before 
the joint session of Congress has been 
recognized throughout the Nation as an 
historic speech. 

His words were the strongest and most 
forthright in favor of the voting rights 
of Negroes that any American President 
has ever spoken. 

The Minneapolis Spokesman, an out- 
standing Minneapolis paper, included an 
editorial in its March 18 edition written 
by its editor and publisher, Cecil E, New- 
man. Mr. Newman's fine editorial is in- 
dicative of the positive reaction which 
the President's speech inspired, and it 
deserves the attention of all the Members 
of the House. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include the text of the 
Minneapolis Spokesman’s editorial: 

A PRESIDENT'S Finest Hour 

Monday night the President of the United 
States, Lyndon Baines Johnson, of Texas, 
made perhaps the greatest speech a chief 
executive of this great Nation ever made, on 
the unresolved right of the Negro to full 
voting rights in this country—rights which 
are guaranteed by the Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. 

No other President speaking to Congress 
and the American people has ever before so 
honestly, unequivocally, and courageously 
laid the issue so squarely and fully on the 
line—for all to see and heed, 

Pulling no punches Mr. Johnson placed 
the violation of the rights of the Negro to 
the ballot, the accepted practice in a num- 
ber of States, right out where the whole 
world could see it. And in doing so he ar- 
rayed himself and the power of his office 
definitely on the side of the Negroes’ who 
have been denied the right to vote by in- 
timidation, murder, beatings, economic re- 
prisals and trick tests set up_and designed by 
State legislatures and vote registrars for the 
sole purpose of keeping the Negro disfran- 


There was no compromise in the southern 
accent and voice of a southern born Presi- 
dent who, although admittedly proud of the 
region of his birth, recognizing its strengths 
and weaknesses, was prepared to d 
all except the rights which he said all Amer- 
icans must enjoy equally, if this Nation was 
e live up to its great promise and national 

aw. 

In President Johnson's message there was 
not a word of comfort to the Wallaces, the 

„the Ervins, the ELLENDERS, the 
Srennises, the SMATRERS of his own party or 
the Strom THURMONDS of the Republican 
Party. Most of this crowd sat on its collec- 
tive hands as other Members of the Con- 
gress, the judiciary, the Cabinet and the 
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gallery arose spontaneously to its feet to ap- 
plaud when President Johnson the 
Negro for his struggle to get the United 
States in line with the aims and promises of 
its Constitution. 

In commenting on the long struggle for 
human rights in this Nation he told the peo- 
ple of the Nation that “The real hero of this 
struggle is the American Negro.“ As true as 
this statement is, no President before John- 
son had ever so frankly and forcibly reminded 
the country of the Negro’s magnificent cour- 
age under extreme adversity, and those sudi- 
tors who were touched by the magnificent 
truth, and courage of his statement could 
not help but stand and applaud. 

We doubt that in the years ahead Lyndon 
Baines Johnson will ever have a finer hour 
than he had Monday night. His “we shali 


long hard road still ahead. 
We felt rather proud of being an American 
Monday night despite our obvious continued 


ticed against our Negro people, as President 
Johnson pointed out in all 50 of our States. 
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Jimmy McHugh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I insert therein the wonder- 
ful song, “Massachusetts,” recently com- 
posed by one of America’s greatest, popu- 
lar, musical geniuses, Jimmy McHugh, 
with the lyrics written by the gifted 
Dorothy Wayne. 

Jimmy McHugh is one of the Nation’s 
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one of the most magnetic, dynamic per- 
sonalities in the music business, greatly 
admired, beloved and appreciated in 
show business and wherever he is known. 

He has had a remarkable career. Born 
in Boston, July 10, 1894, of musical par- 
entage, he has truly risen to the topmost 
rank of his great profession. Under 
unanimous consent I include, as part of 
my remarks, a comprehensive biographi- 
cal sketch which has been furnished me 
by his and my dear friend, Jimmy Rule, 
of ASCAP. It shows in a very graphic 
way the wide sweep and tremendous ver- 
satility of Jimmy McHugh in writing so 
many outstanding songs that will- go 
down in American history as significant 
of our times and so appealing to our 
people that they have taken on the char- 
acter of standard compositions and are 
played over and over again by popular 
demand for public entertainment 
throughout the Nation and the world. 

Jimmy McHugh and his family have 
always been very highly respected in his 
home city of Boston, and his brother, 
Larry, now associated with him in his 
large, varied enterprises, served in the 
Massachusetts State Legislature for 16 
years and is a distinguished member of 
the bar. 

My fervent wish is that Jimmy 
McHugh will continue writing great 
songs because his type of music is the 
kind of music that the American people 
want. We of Massachusetts are very 
proud of this Mlustrious native son. He 
brings great luster to our great Com- 
monwealth and its historic capital city of 
Boston. 

The biographical sketch follows: 

Jimmy McHUGH 

McHugh, Jimmy, composer; born, Boston, 
Mass., July 10, 1894. ASCAP 1922. Of musl- 
cal parentage, early musical education with 
mother. Education: St. John’s Preparatory 
School, Boston. While office boy with man- 


and New York. Was partner Mills Music 
Publishing firm from 1921-30. Early song 
hits: “Hinky Dinky Parlez Vous.“ “My Dream 
of the Big Parade,” My Kid,” “Lonesomest 
Girl in Town.” 

For 9 successive years wrote Cotton Club 
shows in Harlem where he introduced Dor- 
othy Fields as lyric writer and such greats as 
Duke in 1927. Wrote Lew Leslie’s 
“Blackbirds of 1928“ with songs: “I Can't 
Give You Anything but Love Baby,” “I Must 
Have That Man,” "Digga, Digga, Doo,” “Doin’ 
the New Low-Down.” Wrote last Midnight 
Ziegfeld Roof Show; then International 
Revue in 1930 with songs: “On the Sunny 
Side of the Street,” “Exactly Like You,” 
“International Rhythm,” “Hello Daddy.” 
Show songs: Let's Sit and Talk About You,” 
“Futuristic Rhythm," “In a Great Big Way.” 

“Vanderbilt Revue,” 1931 songs including: 
“Blue Again,” “Button Up Your Heart.” 


“Rha y in Black,” song, “Harlem 
Bolero.” “Singing the Blues.“ songs: 
Singin' the Blues,” It's the Darndest 


Thing.” “Clowns in Clover,” songs: Don't 
Blame Me,” “Clowns in Clover." 

For Radio City Music Hall opening wrote 
songs: “Hey, Young Fella,” “With a Feather 
in Your Cap,” “Happy Times.” 

“Palais Royale Revue,” songs, “Thank you 
for a Lovely Evening,” “I Love Gardenias.” 
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“Riveria” (summer show), song, “Lost in a 
Fog.” “Shoot the Works.“ song, “How's Your 
Uncle?“ “The Streets of Paris,” songs, 
“South American Way,” “Rendezvous Time 
in Paris.“ “Keep Off the Grass,” songs, “A 
Latin Tune, a Manhattan Moon and You,” 
“Clear Out of This World,” “On the Old 
Park Bench.” “As the Girls Go,” 1948, songs 
“I Got Lucky in the Rain,” “You Say the 
Nicest Things, Baby,” “As the Girls Go.” 
“Strip for Action,” 1956, songs, Too Young 
To Go Steady.“ Lose Me as There Were No 
Tomorrow.“ 

Honored by Harvard University and 
Georgetown University. Also doctor of ora- 
tory and doctor of music. Wrote both 
seventh and eigth war bond songs; produced 
1945 war bond aquacade for seventh war 
loan drive at Beverly Hills Hotel, raising $28 
million in one night—largest amount in one 
evening in United States. Awarded Presi- 
dential Certificate of Merit for meritorious 
conduct in aid of the war effort by former 
President Harry Truman. Past president, 
Beverly Hills Chamber of Commerce—still 
member of board of directors; member board 
of directors of Beverly Hills YMCA Youth 
Center; Opera Guild of Southern California; 
Beverly Hills Philharmonic Assoctation; life 
member, Amateur Athletic Union of Amer- 
ica; awarded Man of the Year Beverly Hills 
in 1955. f 

Founder and president of the Jimmy Mc- 
Hugh Polio Foundation, and Jimmy Mc- 
Hugh Charities, Inc. who have donated 35 
respirators to the hospitals in and around 
Los Angeles for pollo patients. 

Wrote for motion pictures since 1930, song 
hits include: “I'm Shooting High,” “Lovely 
Lady,” There's Something in the Air,” 
“Where Are You?” “Let's Sing Again,” “I Love 
to Whistle,” “My Own,” “You're a Sweet- 
heart,” “Dinner at Eight,” “My Dancing 
Lady,” “I'm in the Mood for Love,” "TI Feel 
a Song Comin’ On,” “Thank You for a Love- 
ly Evening,” “Lost in a Fog,” “Cuban Love 
Song,” “Tramps at Sea,” “With All My Heart,” 
“Comin’ in on a Wing and a Prayer," “Go 
Home and Tell Your Mother,” “The Music 
Stopped,” “A Lovely Way to Spend an Eve- 
ning,” “I Couldn't Sleep a Wink Last Night,” 
“Say It (Over and Over Again),” “A Touch 
of Texas,” “Serenade to a Wealthy Widow,” 
“I Can't Believe That You're in Love With 
Me,” “Murder, He Says,” Let's Get Lost,” 
“Lovely to Look At,” Dig You Later (Hubba, 
Hubba, Hubba), “When My Sugar Walks 
Down the Street,” “T'ts a Most Unusual Day.“ 
“You'll Know,” “How Blue the Night,” “I 
Walked in With My Eyes Wide Open,” “Life 
Can Be Beautiful,” “I Miss That Feeling.” 
“The First Lady Waltz.“ written in honor of 
Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy and presented to 
her on her 34th birthday, is cited in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 6, 1963. 

Home: Beverly Hills, Calif. Address: care 
of ASCAP. 


The words of his impressive song, 
“Massachusetts,” follow: 


Massachusetts, Massachusetts, 

Born of the First Thirteen, 

Where elm trees rise ‘neath Cape Cod skies, 
And the Pilgrims found their dream. 
Massachusetts, Massachusetts, 

Born of a spirit free, 

Where hand in hand they made their stand, 
For peace under liberty. 

Massachusetts, Massachusetts, 

Will always lead the way, 

From Bunker Hill and Lexington, 


To the glory of JFK. 


Massachusetts, Massachusetts, 

Born of a nation's cry, 

Where brave hearts lie, 

ee cee born never to die, born never 
die. 
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Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, March 
25, 1965, marks the 47th anniversary of 
the proclamation of Byelorussian inde- 

` pendence. The German occupation of 
western Byelorussia during the First 
World War had provided an opportunity 
for the leaders of Byelorussia to express 
their love of freedom and their longings 
for independence. Although the Brest- 
Litovsk peace treaty between the Central 
Powers and Soviet Russia on March 3, 
1918, ignored these aspirations for liberty, 
on March 25, 1918; the valiant national 
council proclaimed Byelorussia an inde- 
pendent republic. 

The Byelorussian state had little 
chance to survive despite the bravery 
of its people. With the defeat of Ger- 
Many, the Soviet Government repudiated 
the Brest treaties. Occupying all lands 
evacuated by the Germans, the Soviet 
Proclaimed a Byelorussian S. S. R. on Jan- 
uary 1. 1919. In the peace treaty between 
Poland and the Soviets in March 1921, 
Byelorussia was partitioned between its 
two large neighbors. The Second World 
War, however, ended with almost all of 
Byelorussia within the Soviet border. 

Today the Soviets make some pretense 
of permitting a special status for the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. It is a signatory of 
the United Nations Charter and signed 
the partial test ban treaty in Moscow. 
We know, however, that the Byelorus- 
Sian people have been completely subju- 
gated to the Soviet Communists and are 
among the captive peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain, without basic political 
rights, without fundamental freedoms, 
and without the opportunity for self- 
determination. 

We in the United States have a living 
link with the people of Byelorussia in 
thousands of Americans of Byelorussian 
ancestry and Byelorussian immigrants 
who have helped to build our country. 
As the leaders of the free world, we have 
a special responsibility to sustain the 
love of freedom among all people. As 
free men we must sympathize with all 
those behind the Iron Curtain who are 
denied the priceless rights of freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and free- 
dom of religion. 

Because of our devotion to freedom, 
it is fitting that we pause a moment in 
Our dally work and join with Byelorus- 
slans throughout the free world and our 
countrymen of Byelorussian descent in 
celebrating this anniversary of the proc- 

tion of an independent Byelorus- 
sian republic. We reaffirm that the 
Maintenance and strengthening of free- 
dom around the globe is the main tenet 
of American foreign policy, and that we 
have faith that freedom will ultimately 
win in the never-ending struggle against 
We take this occasion to assure 

the Byelorussian people that they have 
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not been forgotten by the free world. 
We understand their plight, and sym- 
pathize with the hope for freedom that 
they must keep hidden from Communist 
sight. It is our wish that the day will 
come when all men may live in a world 
of peace and plenty and, above all, of 
freedom, 


Berkeley High School of California 
Salutes Wausau High School of 


Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
year when Wausau High School of Wis- 
consin received the 23d Annual Bellamy 
Award, Phil Omi of Berkeley High School 
in California extended that school’s 
greetings and best wishes. 


Iam enclosing a copy of Mr. Omi's re- 
marks on behalf of the students of 
Berkeley High, which received the 
Bellamy Award in 1959, for our col- 
leagues’ information and interest, 

The remarks follow: 


PHIL OMI, BERKELEY HICH SCHOOL, BERKELEY, 
CALIF. 


On October 12, 1959, Berkeley High School, 
adjacent to the renowned University of Call- 
fornia campus, was the proud recipient of 
the Bellamy Award. Although Berkeley High 
is now in a secondary role, it is just as 
proud today, as it congratulates Wausau 
High School for great achievements, as it 
was in 1959. 

Berkeley High School is proud of its tra- 
ditions, achievements, and reputation. 
From a meager beginning in 1880 with 7 
pupils, it bas grown to over 3,200. In 1884, 
Berkeley became the first accredited high 
school in the State of California. 

Being the only public high school in 
Berkeley, my school represents a cross sec- 
tion of the community both socially and 
economically, Thus it becames a meeting 
Place for the intermingling of varying ideas 
and cultures of many races. Varied condi- 
tions warrant particular attention. For this 
reason, a true democratic spirit is reasonably 
feasible at Berkeley. Courses in Russian, 
semantics, and oriental history are offered 
for those who seek a new experience or a 
special challenge, 

We at Berkeley High find ourselves united 
throughout our daily school lives. One 
method for developing unity is our widely 
known daily newspaper, the Jacket, which 
features an open-forum column where all 
can express thelr views on any matter, An 
extensive educational program, after school 
activities, and excellent athletic teams bind 
us together in our role as students enjoying 
a wholesome high school education. 

One highlight of this past semester has 
been the emergence of school government in 
the community spotlight. With the city 
split with the issues of our time, our school’s 
student governing body, the board of con- 
trol, has taken it upon itself to voice a stand 
on the issues. Also, we have gotten the 
board of education to pass a bill, making it 
possible to hear controversial speakers on 
campus. This enables all to follow a basic 
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democratic precept—to view the issues from 
all sides. 

We at Berkeley High School extend our 
hands in friendship from across the miles 
and welcome Wausau High School and Wis- 
consin into the Bellamy Award family. 


Gas in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, we recently 
learned from newspaper reports that 
chemical warfare is being used in Viet- 
nam. This is the first time the United 
States has been involved in the combat 
use of gas since World War I. Edi- 
torials in yesterday’s New York Times 
and Washington Post and James Reston’s 
column in the New. York Times reflect the 
reaction of many Americans to this reve- 
lation. I urge my colleagues to read the 
following: 

From the New York (N. T.) Times, Mar. 24, 
1965] 
Gas (NONLETHAL) IN VIETNAM 

The United States, in steady escalation of 
the Vietnamese conflict, is now revealed to 
have employed a nonlethal gas. It is pos- 
sible to argue, as American military and ciyi- 
lian spokesmen do, that military objectives 
can be achieved with fewer casualties by 
using a gas that does not kill, 

This t overlooks one vital factor; 
and it displays, at the very least, a lack of 


People—ordinary peo- 
ple everywhere—have a strong psychological 
revulsion, if not horror, at the idea of any 
kind of poisonous gas, even a temporarily 
disabling type that only causes extreme dis- 
comfort including nausea and diarrhea when 
used ordinarily healthy adults. But 
even this kind of gas can be fatal to the 
very young, the very old, and those Ul of 
heart and lung ailments, 

In Vietnam, gas was supplied and sanc- 
tioned by white men against Asians. This is 
something that no Asian, Communist or not 
will forget. No other country has employed 
such a weapon in recent warfare. If the 
United States believed that people every- 
where would be logical and sensible and 
would understand that nonlethal gas con- 
stitutes really only another form of warfare 
and even a relatively humane one, someone 
has blundered grievously. 

“War,” as Clausewitz said, is only a part 
of political intercourse, therefore by no 
means an independent thing in itself.“ It 
is stupid to lay the United States open to a 
moral condemnation that is not confined to 
the Communist world. 

The United States claims to be fighting in 
Vietnam for freedom, right, justice, and 
other moral principles, as well as against 
communism and for the security of the 
United States and the free world. By using 
a noxious gas—even of a nonlethal type— 
the Johnson administration is falling back 
toward the old axiom that all’s fair in war. 
But this happens to be a war in which the 
moral stature of the United States is at least 
as vital as bullets, shells, and bombs. Gas 
is a wretched means to achieve even the most 
valid ends. 


A1434 
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BLACKENING OUR NAME 

It is difficult to find out how much damage 
napalm and gas are doing the enemy but it 
is not hard to find out how much damage 
they are doing us. Our own Defense Estab- 
lishment, every time it employs or permits 
the South Vietnamese to employ these weap- 
ons, is doing an injury to the good name of 
this country. 

If these weapons were being employed with 
decisive effect, perhaps their use might be 
condoned as one of the necessities of a hard 
and brutal war, but in this situation there 
is not even the satisfaction of knowing that 
they produced impressive results. They have 
been employed just enough to bring down 
upon this country the rebuke of the civilized 
world. They have been utilized just enough 
to hold our country up to reproach. They 
have been resorted to just often enough to 
impose upon the U.S. Information Agency 
an impossible propaganda disadvantage. 

The argument that the nontoxic gas is 
more merciful than an weapons 
has some merit, but not much. The trouble 
is that although the gas may not be poison, 
the word is, and all the propaganda resources 
in the world cannot explain away its employ- 
ment as an act of Christian charity and hu- 
manitarian mercy. The use of napalm against 
gun emplacements is debatable, but its em- 
ployment against villages is indefensible and 
the difficulty of confining it to combat in- 
stallations so great as to dictate that it be 
not used at all. 

We hope that President Johnson will or- 
der the Defense Department to forego the 
use of all gas and napalm in this war theater 
at once. The people of this country are pre- 
pared for and equal to the hard measures 
that war dictates, when those measures are 
clearly inescapable and unavoidable in the 
prosecution of a military purpose. They will 
not be reconciled to the use of such weapons 
where alternate means of defense exist. If 
the war in South Vietnam can only be won 
by losing our good name, Americans who 
have patiently supported the struggle will 
waver in their purpose. Mr. President, let 
us stop all use of napalm and gas in South 
Vietnam at once. 

From the New York (N. T.) Times, 
Mar. 24, 1965] 
WASHINGTON: Just A LITTLE OLD “BENEVOLENT 
INCAPACITATOR” 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON. —The Pentagon's main argu- 
ment for using nauseous gas in Vietnam is 
that it is better in some cases to gas the Com- 
munists than to maim or kill them. The offl- 
cers here even have a wonderful phrase to 
describe the new instruments of chemical 
warfare; “benevolent incapacitators.” 

This, of course, was the defense for using 
poison gas in the First World War. It wasn't 
very benevolent and it often incapacitated a 
man for life, and it sent such a shudder 
through the world that even in so savage a 
conflict as the Second World War it wasn’t 
Secretary McNamara was careful to explain 
that he was not supplying “poison” gas to 
the South Vietnamese Army. 


& favor by treating thom like rowdy race riot- 
ers in Rochester, but the thing is not quite 
as innocent as he made it sound. 

WHAT NEXT? 

The trouble with reverting to the use of 
any kind of gas in war is that it opens up so 
many other possibilities of chemical warfare. 
The use of gas on the battlefield has almost 
stopped in the last two generations, but the 
_ Art of chemical warfare has not. 

There is now a whole new arsenal of gases 
that not only nauseate, but stun and para- 
lyze the enemy. The military correspondent 
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of the Evening Star in Washington, Richard 
Pryklund, for example, recently reported on 
“the latest and best”—a gas called BZ by the 
US. Army. 

He tells of recent tests of BZ at the Army's 
Chemical Warfare Proving Grounds at Dug- 
way, Utah. Volunteer soldiers were submit- 
ted to the effects of BZ while they were ex- 
ecuting simple battlefield operations. 

“In one case,” he reports, “a soldier on 
guard duty was gassed. He was approached 
by a strange soldier who said he did not know 
the password. The guard tried to remember 
what to do about it, couldn't, got tired of the 
whole problem and sat down and went to 
sleep." 

Secretary McNamara emphasized that the 
only gis that was used in Vietnam was the 
same as the gas that can be purchased at a 
store. But the same argument made for 
nauseous gas could also be made for BZ or 
even for some of the paralyzing gases. After 
all, it is more benevolent to paralyze a man 
than to kill him with a machinegun. 

Where do you draw the line on the McNa- 
mara argument? And even if you draw it at 
nauseous gas, how do you know what gas the 
enemy wili use after you start this devilish 
business? 

The national policy on the use of all chem- 
ical weapons has been that the United States 
would consider using -them only if the 
enemy used them, but the Pentagon's reac- 
tion to the criticism of using nauseous gas 
Was merely to express surprise that anybody 
would be disturbed. 

Nobody concerned has even claimed that 
the use of the gas was effective. The mili- 
tary spokesman in Saigon said it proved of 
little value on the three occasions it was 
used. In two cases, to United 
Press International in Saigon, it was dis- 
covered that no Reds were in the area. Ina 
third, a few Communists may have been “de- 
moralized" but “there was a fair wind that 
day and the people were not very ill.” 

The main effect was merely to nauseate a 
lot of people all over the world with the 
thought that gas could be used merely on 
the authority of the South Vietnamese 
soldiers concerned. 

One unfortunate aspect of the incident was 
that it occurred precisely at the moment 
when the United States was beginning to 
gain a little more understanding in the world 
for its policy in Vietnam. l 

Ever since the United States started bomb- 
ing North Vietnam and dropping napalm 
fire bombs on Communists targets, there 
has been a considerable outcry for negotia- 
tions to end the war. President Johnson has 
insisted from the start, as he told 42 State 
Governors at the White House this week, 
that he would go anywhere at any time if he 
thought he could servé the cause of peace, 
but that there was simply no evidence that 
the Communists were interested in negotiat- 
ing a settlement in Vietnam. 

This view is now being confirmed by the 
principal foreign offices of the world. The 


the President that the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister, Andrei Gromyko, had said in London a 
few days ago that it was useless to talk about 
negotiations. 

REBUFFED ON TALKS 


The French, who have been the principal 
agitators for a negotiated settlement, now 
concede that their explorations in Peiping 
and Hanoi have been rebuffed, and the Ca- 
nadians report that their official on the In- 
ternational Control Commission in Vietnam 
was not even given the opportunity to dis- 
cuss negotiations with the North Vietnamese 
Communists. 

Accordingly, the propaganda over Vlet- 
nam was beginning to turn a little to the 
American side, when the gas incident was 
disclosed, incapitating our own propagan- 
dists, and not very benevolently either. 
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Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of the First World War many sub- 
merged and almost lost nationality 
groups regained their freedom and at- 
tained sovereign and independent status. 
That was one of the most welcome re- 
sults of a terrible and most destructive 
war. Subject nationalities of once 
powerful but now crumbling empires 
threw off the yoke of their oppressors 
and proclaimed their freedom, The 
Byelorussian people, wha had been held 
down under the Russian czars for cen- 
turies, proclaimed their national inde- 
pendence on March 25, 47 years ago. 

The people of Byelorussia had their 
own sovereign, independent state before 
the rise of the Russian Empire. Then, 
centuries ago, they were overwhelmed 
by the Russians, lost their independence 
and suffered under the czarist autocracy 
of Russia. During the long period un- 
der the czars, they carefully guarded 
their national traditions and their herit- 
age, never abandoning hope for a 
chance to regain their national freedom. 
They therefore seized upon the welcome 
opportunity provided by the overthrow 
of the czarist regime in Russia, and pro- 
claimed their independence on March 
25, 1918. They established their own 
democratic form of government in their 
historic capital city, Minsk; and in the 
short time allotted to them, they began 
to rebuild their war-torn country. Un- 
fortunately, however, the Byelorussians 
were not to enjoy their richly deserved 
reward for long. In December of that 
same year the Russian Bolsheviks ex- 
panded the area under their control. 
The Red Army overran Byelorussia, 
which was annexed by the Soviet Union, 
with some 10 million Byelorussians as 
helpless victims. 

Since then Byelorussians have been 
living under the oppressive yoke of their 
detested Communist overlords. Their 
lives are rigidly regimented and their 
labor is ruthlessly exploited. Their 
movements and behavior are closely 
watched by the ubiquitous state police, 
and they are forced to work for the 
Moscow-controlled Communist state. 
Their tyrannical bosses are trying to ex- 
tinguish all ethnic and national senti- 
ments among them, including all hope of 
freedom for Byelorussia. 

Fortunately, even under these almost 
unbearable conditions, the liberty-loving 
Byelorussians still cling to their ideals 
of freedom and independence. In view 
of their steadfast dedication to these 
nobile ideals, I am confident,. Mr. 
Speaker, that they will have their re- 
ward in freedom. On this 47th anni- 
versary of their independence I wish the 
Byelorussian people fortitude and for- 
bearance in their struggle against 
totalitarian tyranny. 
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Jewish Life in East Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune on Febru- 
ary 28, 1965, concerning the almost non- 
existent Jewish community in Commu- 
nist East Germany: 

Jews Lire Topay IN East GERMANY: A 
SINGLE RABBI FOR NINE SYNAGOGUES 


(By Martin G. Berck, of the Herald Tribune 
staff) 

There are 1,500 avowed Jews who live in 
Communist East Germany. Most are elderly 
Persons who receive pensions that enable 
them to live rather comfortably. As victims 
of the Nazis, they get a degree of preferential 
treatment from the state. They worship in 
nine synagogues maintained by the state, 
with services conducted by laymen, a few 
part-time cantors, and a single rabbi remain- 
ing in the country. 

Those who want it can get kosher meat 
from a slaughter house in East Berlin. 
Matzoh for the Passover season is available 
from Hungary. Prayer shawls are imported 
from West Germany and Israel. Kosher 
wine, sweet or dry, comes from Bulgaria. 

The East German Jewish community 
Maintains two old-age homes, with state 
funds. It publishes its own religious and 
other printed material, including a Hebrew 
calendar and a newspaper that appears four 
times a year. As the eastern remnant of a 
prewar German Jewish population of 600,000, 
it sees to the upkeep of 125 cemeteries, many 
centuries old, scattered throughout the 
country. 

An account of this dwindling branch of 
Jewry emerged Inst week in an interview with 
Helmut Aris, a resident of Dresden, and a 
member of East Germany's Communist Party, 
who serves as president of the Union of Jew- 
ish Congregations in East Germany. 

Mr. Aris and two Protestant clergymen— 
Dr. Moritz Mitzenheim, Evangelical Bishop of 
Thuringia, and Dr. Gerhardt Bassarik, direc- 
tor of the Evangelical Academy in East 
Berlin—formed an unusual delegation to the 
Pacem in Terris convocation of scholars and 
Statesmen convened here by the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions. 

TWENTY YEARS 

Here for a 5-day stay, they said they be- 
lieved themselves to be the first East Ger- 
Mans in 20 years to have attended an inter- 
national conference of this kind in the 
United States, which, of course, has no diplo- 
Matic relations with East Germany. A State 

ent spokesman in Washington said 
that other groups, mostly of clergymen, 
athletes or journalists, have visited here from 
East Germany from time to time, but not, 
80 far as he could remember, for a political 
conference. East Germans must first obtain 
u temporary travel document from the Allied 
Travel Office in West Berlin before applying 
for a U.S. visa. 

Mr. Aris is a 57-year-old administrator of 
a scientific institute connected with the 
chemical industry in Dresden. Like many 
of his fellow Jews, he spent most of the war 
as a slave laborer. He escaped and went into 
hiding at the time of the destruction of 
Dresden by Allied bombs shortly before the 
War's end. Mr. Aris has a son who is director 
of an electromotor factory and a daughter 
Who heads the costume department of a 
State-owned theater. 
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There are perhaps 30 Jews under the age 
of 20 in all of East Germany. According to 
Mr. Aris, the community sees to it that those 
of school age receive instruction twice a 
month in Jewish religious and cultural mat- 
ters, In the last 2 years, there have been two 
religious Jewish weddings in East Berlin. 
Ritual circumcisions—there was one re- 
cently—are performed by a Jewish physician 
in East Berlin. Two bar mitzvahs—the cere- 
monial admission of 13-year-old Jewish 
males into the adult congregation—will be 
celebrated in Dresden in the coming months. 

ROTATING RABBI 

For such important occasions, the rabbi, 
who is Dr. Martin Riesenburger, travels to 
wherever his services are needed. Otherwise, 
the rabbi, Who 1s a ciyil servant, visits the 
congregations on a rotating basis. There is 
one synagogue in East Berlin, where about 
750 Jews live. There are two places of Jewish 
worship in Leipzig, and others in Dresden, 
Erfurt, Karl Marx Stadt, Schwerin, Magde- 
burg and Halle. 

The one In Dresden shares a cantor with 
one in Leipzig and uses the chapel of a 
cemetery. For some services there is a choir 
composed of young Protestant theologians. 

As with other denominations in East 
Germany, statistics on Jews are based only 
on persons who are registered on community 
lists, The Jewish community takes no ac- 
count of persons of Jewish ancestry who are 
not registered. 

According to Mr. Aris, many of the children 
of mixed marriages choose to remain Jewish 
and participate in what he described as a 
“very lively cultural and religious life.“ Be- 
sides religious services, there are concerts held 
in the synagogues. 

Is there pride in Israel? 

But of course,” Mr. Aris replied. He went 
on: 

“The Jews of East Germany are proud of 
the accomplishments of those Jews who are 
in activities that once were closed to Jews, 
activities that Jews in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic could carry on H there were 
enough of them, such as agriculture.” 


NO POLITICS 


Mr. Aris put questions of domestic and in- 
ternational politics of limits on the ground 
that he is not a political man. These in- 
cluded questions concerning the antipathy 
of the Communist bloc nations to Zionism 
and to Israel, and the subject of anti-Semi- 
tism in the Soviet Union. 

Is a religious commitment consistent with 
a Communist society's view of a “socialist” 
man? 

Yes, said Mr. Aris. “Judaism has always 
been with progress, and has not been bound 
by dogma—Judalsm has always been socially 
oriented.” 

He cited Old Testament laws for freeing 
slaves every 7th or Sabbatical year, and for 
redistributing Innd every 50th year, the 
Jubilee. 

“There need not be any contradiction be- 
tween socialist belief and the carrying out of 
Jewish principles and belief,” said Mr. Aris. 
“Even though the reconciling of religious 
faith and diaicctical materialism might pre- 
sent some problems, it need not be ap- 
proached in philosophical terms, but in terms 
of everyday living.” 

Everyday living for Jewish pensioners 
means getting along on around 650 East 
marks a month, a sum equivalent to about 
$160 at the official rate but with far greater 
buying power than it might indicate. A 
couple Living on two pensions could manage 
comfortably, Mr. Aris said. As officially rec- 
ognized victims of the Nazis, their pensions 
are higher by around 200 marks than other 
East Germans, and they are permitted to 
retire at an earlier age. For men, it 18 60; 
for women 55. 
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NO AGRICULTURE 


Those whọ are pensioners were described 
by Mr. Aris as being distributed “normally” 
through the worker and professional classes, 
and in the smail private sector of the econ- 
omy. Only in agriculture are Jews not repre- 
sented a phenomenon that makes them en- 
vious of the farmers in Israel. 

Contacts with Israel are limited to ex- 
changing greetings on the Jewish New Year. 
There are more active contacts maintained 
with Jews in the Communist bloc countries, 
presumably through their central Jewish 
councils, but not with Russia, where there 
are no such organizations, 

Mr. Aris seemed anxious to convey a plc- 
ture of Jewish life in positive terms: East 
Germany is a place sincerely trying to make 
amends for the past, a place where Jews 
live in dignity, equality and freedom. As 
for whether there are grounds for optimism 
among Jews interested in the survival of 
their community, Mr. Aris had this to say: 

“Jewish existence always required opti- 
mism. The ups and downs of Jewish his- 
tory have shown that the ones with natural 
optimism survive.” 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, every 
year the 25th of March provides us with 
an opportunity to pay our respects to 
the intellectual achievements of the 
Greek people, as well as their steadfast 
and wholehearted commitment to de- 
mocracy, and defense of the best of 
Western ideals. 

In fact, today represents the 144th 
anniversary of the independence of the 
modern state of Greece. Yet I am sure 
we are all aware that it is impossible to 
even talk about Western civilization 
without mentioning the contributions 
which the Greeks throughout history 
have made. Indeed, it is in the ancient 
city-state of Athens that the idea of de- 
mocracy was first discussed and applied. 
The great minds of antiquity—Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle—debated and 
the myriads of possible political systems, 
and many of their insights remain valid 
to the present day. 


lines of a great number of the arts and 
sciences with which we are all familiar: 
poetry, drama, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture; geometry, trigonometry, 
zoology, botany, physics, and mathe- 
matics. Our world today would be a far 
more primitive place had not these and 
other Greeks first begun to explore and 
explain their surroundings in meaning- 
ful human terms. 

Lest it be thought that their succes- 
sors on that rocky peninsula achieved 
nothing, we need only recall the culture 
and glory of the Byzantine Empire, as 
well as the achievements of Nikos Kaz- 
antzakis, George Seferis, Elia Kazan, 
Dmitri Mitropoulos and many others in 
our own time. 

The determination of the Greeks to 
fight for their heritage and their ideals 
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has been demonstrated time and again, 


from the battle of Thermopylae, to the 


battle of Missolonghi, to the battle of 
Athens during the Second World War. 
We are, therefore, privileged and hon- 
ored to acknowledge our debts to Greece, 
and our friendship and sympathy for the 
Greek people. I take this opportunity to 
add my own best wishes to those of others 
on this anniversary, and express the con- 
viction that the glory of Greece and the 
closeness of our relations with that coun- 
try will forever remain. 

Mr. Speaker, Greek achievements and 
accomplishments are known to me be- 
cause I have many Greek constituents. 
I have the greatest admiration and re- 
spect for those whose ancestral bond is 
to Greece. Their contributions—reli- 
gious, civic, athletic, social, political, cul- 
tural, economic—have considerably en- 
riched my home community of 
Rochester, N.Y., and earned the Greeks 
the lasting friendship of their fellow 
citizens. 

So, on this occasion while my thoughts 
are meant for 5 they are 
prompted particular my apprecia- 
tion and affection for those I have the 
honor to represent in Congress. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


Tshombe’s Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
there is an old saying that you cannot 
keep a good man down. And that adage 
is certainly coming true in the case of 
Premier Moise Tshombe of the Congo. 

Two years ago, it was even the cus- 
tom in our State Department to under- 
estimate his abilities, rundown his ac- 
complishments and to attempt to paint 
him as some sort of a tool of Western 


He was reviled by the Reds, and still 
is. He was fought by the petty politi- 
cians and would-be dictators who 
preached their own doctrine of race and 
religious hatred. 

But he has badge stronger and 
more respected than ever, offering a 
voice of hope in a continent torn by 
hatred and violence. For the benefit of 
my colleagues, I am inserting in the 
Recorp a copy of an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Sunday Star 
of March 22, 1965, entitled Tshombe's 
Strength.” 

As the editorial states, it is, indeed 
about time and I hope that the admin- 
istration and the State Department will 
take note: 

TSHOMBE'S STRENGTH 

Premier Moise Tshombe of the Congo has 
grown significantly stronger in recent days. 
His trip to Nairobi, Kenya, to take part in the 
moring of the Organization of African Unity, 

has begun to pay dividends. He has made 
an excellent impression, and understandably 
80, on many OAU leaders who have reviled 
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him in the past as a sort of lackey in the 
service of Western “imperialism 

This crude and dishonest caricature of the 
man has been drawn, of course, by Commu- 
nist propagandists—especially the Chinese— 
aided and abetted by such people as Nasser's 
and Ben Bella’s Arab smear artists in Cairo 
and Algiers. It is a caricature that has mud- 
died a lot of soft-headed people in the West, 
and it has persuaded some of the Congo's 
neighbors to support the so-called rebels 
against Tshombe and his legitimate govern- 
ment in Léopoldville. 

These rebels—who have been playing the 
Communist game, wittingly or unwittingly— 
are guilty of having committed unspeakable 
atrocities against whites and blacks alike. 
But now, as a result of Tshombe’s conversa- 
tions in Natrobi, the Congo's neighbors are 
taking a new look at the situation. The 
Sudan, for example, has indicated that it will 
no longer lend itself to the shipment of Al- 
gerian, Egyptian, and Communist arms to the 
Red-led anti-Tshombe forces. And Uganda 
has said much the same thing. 

Similar declarations may be expected from 
other members of the OAU, including Presi- 
dent Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya. The true na- 
ture of the Congolese rebellion is becoming 
clear to such leaders, and they don’t like what 
they see. So Mr. Tshombe is slowly but sure- 
iy gathering support where it counts. It's 
about time. 


Lead, Zinc, and Copper Disposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
sirous of expressing my warm apprecia- 
tion to all those who were so helpful and 
considerate to me and our committee in 
facilitating the favorable consideration 
by the House on Tuesday, March 23, un- 
der unanimous consent of the bill, H.R. 
1496, as amended by the Senate. This 
measure authorizes the disposal, without 
regard to the 6 months waiting period, of 
lead, zinc, and copper from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile. 

As the House understands, this bill 
provides for the disposal of certain urg- 
ently needed strategic materials, prin- 
cipally lead, zinc, and copper that are 
urgently needed by industry to alleviate 
current shortages which are causing 
part-time operation and unemployment 
in certain industries, and are now threat- 
ening to cause even greater unemploy- 
ment and more serious conditions in 
these industries. 

I want to commend the subcommittee 
for its prompt, expeditious consideration 
in reporting the lead and zinc bills when 
they were before us. It was our expecta- 
tion and intention to proceed promptly 
with consideration of several bills for dis- 
posal of copper that were pending in the 
House, but which lacked needed reports 
from the Federal agencies concerned. 

However, when the lead and zinc bills 
were sent to the other body, certain 
amendments were added to the zinc bill 
providing for copper disposal. We 
should have much preferred to conduct 
our own hearings on copper in the House, 
but under the circumstances, since this 
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measure and the lead bill were incorpo- 
rated into the zinc bill, we did not feel 
it would be desirable to duplicate the 
Senate hearings. It was the decision of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
to expedite action on these disposals by 
accepting the Senate amendments, even 
though we felt that it would have been 
better to proceed with hearings on each 
individual disposal request, and in ac- 
cordance with our practice, receive ade- 
quate evidence concerning the subject 
matter of pending copper bills, thus giv- 
ing those who introduced measures on 
this subject full opportunity to be heard 
and have their witnesses heard and thus 
enable our committee to make its own 
record in our own committee hearings. 

However, I feel that we have dis- 
charged our duty to the House and to ail 
those concerned in accepting the Senate 
amendments in this particular instance, 
even though we do not want it to be 
understood or construed that this estab- 
lished a precedent that would be followed 
in the future. 

We have made every possible effort to 
safeguard the national interest in these 
disposals and to prevent the disruption 
of markets and price variations to the 
extent that can be done by legislation, 
and we have taken great pains to assure 
there will be orderly, fair, equitable dis- 
posal procedures and that our commit- 
tee will be in a position to followup these 
matters to make sure that the intent of 
this legislation is being followed In every 
feasible, practicable manner. 

In all these disposals, it is our expec- 
tation that the Government will make 
a profit from the sales taking place as 
a result of the action of the Congress 
on this bill. 

There are so many people who are 
serving and assisting our committee in 
these matters that it would not be pos- 
sible to enumerate all of them here. I 
do want to express my warm, personal 
appreciation to my very distinguished 
chairman, the Honorable L. MENDEL 
Rivers, who contributed so invaluably 
to the results achieved, to the officials 
of the Government, particularly the 
General Services Administration, the 
Office of Emergency Planning and those 
from industry who gave us the benefit 
a their views and their valued cooper- 
ation. 

I am also especially thankful to sev- 
eral distinguished friends and colleagues 
of the committee and the House who 
introduced bills for the disposal of cop- 
per and who so graciously withdrew their 
request for House committee hearings 
in order to expedite final action. Some 
of these colleagues are: the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PIRNI], 
the distinguished gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Inwix l, both members of 
the Armed Services Committee, and our 
esteemed colleagues, the distinguished 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Mon- 
AGAN), the distinguished gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Ousen], the distinguished 
gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN], the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Harvey], the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HvrcHinson], and my valued colleague, 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 
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I think that the example set by all 
these and other distinguished gentlemen 
in the House on Tuesday in expediting 
this bill is one of the finest instances of 
wholehearted cooperation I have seen 
during my service here, and I hope the 
Passage of the bill will be helpful in 
alleviating the shortages of these valu- 
able metals and improve the sorry plight 
of several industries faced with opera- 
tional and unemployment problems as 
a result of present conditions affecting 
the availability of these materials. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 47th anniversary of the Byel- 
orussian declaration of independence. 
On that day in 1918, the hopes and as- 
Pirations of nearly six-score years were 
realized. A once-proud people joyfully 
Welcomed the opportunity to demon- 
strate to the world that the long czarist 
oppression had not dulled their zeal for 
self-government. We are all sadly 
aware that the republic was short-lived; 
but, to my mind, there is a particular 
poignancy surrounding the Soviet take- 
over. For many among us do not com- 
prehend the depth of the anguish which 
this unwarranted act created among 
Byelorussians, both in the homeland and 
around the world. The reason for this 
is that a great number of individuals, in 
the United States and Western Europe, 
assume this people to be a group native 
to Russia. On the contrary, Byelorus- 
Sia is a separate entity, with its own lan- 
guage, culture, and customs. It is for 
these very reasons, coupled with the 
memory of past independence, that the 
People of this nation never capitulated 
in the face of czarist rule and oppres- 
Sion. They remembered a period, sev- 
eral centuries before, when their nation 
had flourished, and had made significant 
contributions to the progress of Western 
man. These sentiments gave rise to 
several courageous revolts, each of which 
Was crushed by the forces of Imperial 
Russia. The Byelorussian people dis- 
Played the same independent courage 
under the Communist yoke, and in the 
famous Slutsk uprising of. 1920, heroic- 
ally battled against impossible odds, in 
the full knowledge that if unsuccessful 
they would experience even greater 
cruelty and reprisals. The Red army 
wiped out the resistance, fierce venge- 
ance was taken, and a foglike silence 
enveloped the country. 

Let no one be deluded by the absence 
of physical revolt since 1920, History 
shows that the Byelorussian people have 
not given up. Quite the contrary, the 
flame is very much alive. Having been 
Subjugated for all but 3 of the last 
170 years, they have developed a singu- 
lar capacity for passive resistance, and 
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it is this quality which sustains them 
now, and in which the Kremlin can find 
no solace or comfort. By one means or 
another greater measures of freedom will 
come. 


National Writers Question President’s 
Voting Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 


D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama, Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks I would like to include three 
articles by nationally known and re- 
spected newspaper columnists who raise 
some serious questions about the Presi- 
dent's voting rights bill. 

Mr. Speaker, before this Congress is 
stampeded into ill-advised action which 
may mean the destruction of some of our 
most precious rights as a free people, I 
suggest we study some of these state- 
ments. 

The articles which follow include a 
column by Richard Wilson from the 
Washington Evening Star of March 24, a 
column by David Lawrence from the 
same edition of the Star, and a column 
by John Chamberlain in the Washington 
Post of this morning, March 25: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 24, 1965] , 
QUESTION LINGERS ON VoTING BILL 
(By Richard Wilson) 

The question that the advocates of the 
new voting rights bill have as yet failed to 
answer adequately is this: Why should lit- 
eracy tests as a qualification for voting be 
perfectly all right in 45 of the 50 States but 
invalid in the other 5? 

If a voter in Alabama who cannot read or 
write is qualified to vote in a Federal or any 
other election why should not an Illiterate 
New Yorker have the same right? The right 
to vote certainly has no connection with the 
number of people who vote, and it is mani- 
festly unjust to bar an illiterate from voting 
in a State where less than 50 percent of the 
qualified voters cast their ballots, but to per- 
mit him to vote in a State where more than 
50 percent of the voters go to the polls. 

This, nevertheless, would be the effect in 
606 counties in 10 States of the passage of 
the voter rights bill sent to Congress by 
President Johnson. 

The only justification offered for this 
anomaly is that it is the only way to force 
election officials in those 10 States to register 
Negroes to vote. Otherwise, they will en- 
force prohibitive regulations that prevent 
Negroes from voting, but not enforce the 
same regulations on whites who could not 
meet the qualifications, 

This is another example of the devious 
legislative tactics in the Johnson adminis- 
tration to achieve results by legal circum- 
locution. Another outstanding example is 
the aid to education bill that attempts to 
get around the church-state issue. 

From the President's recent statements it 
can be concluded that what he really desires 
is the removal of virtually all restrictions on 
voting for persons 18 years old, and over, if 
they are sane, and in spite of the fact that 
the Supreme Court would have to reverse 
itself in finding that the imposition of rea- 
sonable qualifications is valid. 
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It must be admitted that literacy tests as 
a qualification for voting are honored in the 
breach in the North. Thirty States have no 
such requirements. States that do have 
literacy requirements often do not enforce 
them, or the enforcement is so cursory as to 
be meaningless, 

New York requires proof of an eighth- grade 
education or demonstration of the ability to 
read as a requirement for voters. This ex- 
cludes a great many people, including re- 
cently arrived Puerto Ricans, from yoting and 
is being challenged in the courts. Previous 
Federal legislation proposals would have re- 
quired a sixth-grade education as proof of 
literacy. 

Residency requirements are universal. In 
short, people are not born in this country 
with an inherent right to vote at any time 
or any place. This is a right for which they 
must qualify by tests that vary from State 
to State, and which was affirmed by a 1959 
Supreme Court decision. The layman would 
think that the Constitution is quite clear 
on this point in its ist article and in the 
17th amendment, to say nothing of the 1959 
decision of the Supreme Court, 

Furthermore, the Johnson voting rights 
bill recognizes this principle by providing 
that a voter shall be stricken from the rolls 
if he fails to vote at least once in 3 con- 
secutive years. Thus the Federal law would 
impose restrictions Congress as rea- 
sonable while outlawing other restrictions 
imposed by the States. 

Why is not the issue confronted squarely? 
Why is Congress not asked to abolish literacy 
requirements in all States altogether? 

The answer to that is clear. It is because 
literacy requirements have validity both in 
reason and in law. It makes sense that a 
yoter should have at least an elementary 
ability to read and write the language of the 
country in which he resides. It makes sense 
that States should have the power to set rea- 
sonable minimum standards for voters, and 
the proposed law recognizes that by itself 
setting some standards. It hardly needs to 
be argued, also, that a Federal law should 
apply equally to the citizens of all States. 

The strange, awkward, and unequal nature 
of this new legislation shows how wrong it 
is to try to legislate on such complicated 
matters in an atmosphere of violence-pro- 
voking public demonstrations. 

The Johnson administration was rushed 
into the presentation of a law that has so 
many obvious flaws that it can immediately 
be challenged in the courts. Elaborate and 
tricky formulas provide no answer for a more 
basic question: Why in a nation with com- 
pulsory, universal public education are 50 


And why should there be a premium on 
illiteracy in some States and not in others? 


[From the Washington (D.C) Evening Star, 
Mar. 24, 1965] 
Forcen Votine May BE on THE War 
(By David Lawrence) 

Forced voting may be on its way for the 
individual citizen in the United States. 
Thus far the coercion would apply only to 
certain in particular States. But 


ize newly listed voters rather than 
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already registered, since it would apply only 
to those voters whose names have been put 
on the list of eligibles by Federal examiners 
or registrars. The proposed statute actually 
says that a citizen may lose his right to 
vote and that his or her name can be re- 
moved from the list of eligibles by a Federal 
examiner if the latter determines that the 
individual has not voted “at least once dur- 
ing 3 consecutive yenrs” while listed as 
eligible. 

Compulsory voting Is enforced in some 
countries, but it applies to all citizens. As 
far as is known, every country with such 
a system penalizes everyone and not just 
selected citizens. 

Oddly enough, with all the talk about 
antidiscrimination and giving every citizen 
an opportunity to vote, nothing has been 
done by the administration to prevent cor- 
ruption at the polls, either in the casting 
or the counting of the ballots in all Federal, 
State, and local elections. Yet the Federal 
Government now is assuming the right to 
control the voting process in all elections 
throughout the country. The only refer- 
ence in the bill to improper counting per- 
tains to those States that, under the rules 
to be laid down, will have been adjudged 
to have discriminated in the past. The law 
would not apply to dishonesty in other 
States, The Chicago Tribune, in an edi- 
torial, said the other day: 

“Alabama and the other States of the 
deep South are not the only places where 
citizens are deprived of their right to vote 
and to have their votes counted honestly. 
At every election in Chicago thousands of 
Negroes and other citizens are intimidated 
and bribed by Democratic precinct cap- 
tains. Illiterate voters and voters who swear 
they are illiterate are followed into the poll- 
ing booths and the voting machines are 
pulled for them. 

“Another method of controlling votes is 
particularly effective among voters who are 
receiving public welfare payments or living in 
public housing. They are visited in their 
homes, asked to sign ballot applications, and 
then told they need not appear at the polls. 
Their votes are cast for them early on the 
morning of election day. 

“All these practices are just as illegal and 
immoral as the various devices to keep 
Negroes from yoting in Alabama; yet we have 
heard of no move by the leader of the Great 
Soclety party to assure honest elections in 

* 


Undoubtedly there will be e 
proposed to protect the voters, but it - 
cult to see how these will apply to all 50 
States, since the legislation is particularly 
~ framed to deal only with certain States where 
there has been discrimination in the past by 
reason of race or color. Timothy P. Sheehan, 
chairman of the Cook County Republican 
Central Committee in Chicago, has sent to all 
Republican members of the Illinois delega- 
tion in Congress a telegram that reads in 


part: 

“Stiff penalties should be written into the 
new law so that the yoter can properly ex- 
ercise his free will and judgment without fear 
or intimidation, as well as stern penalties for 
failure of election officials to count and tally 
the votes properly in order to prevent the 
many abuses which take place in Chicago 
and other major cities. 

Charges have been made that the 1960 
Presidential election might have resulted in a 
victory for the Nixon-Lodge ticket, rather 
than for Messrs Kennedy and Johnson, if the 
votes had been properly counted in certain 
States, including IIlinols— particularly in 
Chicago and Cook County. 

The Chicago Tribune also says: “The re- 
cent report by the Eagle Eye Organization on 
the election last November 3 is a shocking 
catalog of the ways the Democratic organiza- 
tion systematically steals thousands of votes.“ 
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But It so happens that the new civil rights 
bill is concerned with punishing only the 
South, allegedly for discrimination in the 
past. No effort is being made to apply all the 
restrictions with respect to voting rights to 
the other States of the Union, where, statis- 
tically speaking, there has been no discrimi- 
nation because more than 50 percent of the 
persons of voting age were registered or cast 
their ballots in November 1964. s 

The new legislation, if passed in Its pres- 
ent form, will turn out to be a highly dis- 
criminatory measure, though ostensibly de- 
signed to cure discrimination in the regis- 
tering of voters. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 25, 
1965] 
Your Vore: Can UNITED STATES Ser State 
STANDARD? 


(By John Chamberlain) 


The State motto of Alabama is Andemus 
jura nostra defendere,” which is translated as 
“We dare defend our rights.” It is a noble 
motto, and possibly Goy. George C. Wallace 
thinks he is living up to it In his various pro- 
ouncements. But under any republican 
form of government (and Alabama is sup- 
posed to have such a government) the rights 
of a State are inseparable from the rights 
of the citizens of that State, and these rights 
must be defended with impartiality. They 
belong to Negroes and whites alike. Thus 
there can be no legitimate complaints if, 
under the 15th amendment, Congress should 
finally enact a law that might result in send- 
ing Federal registrars—and even Federal 
troops—into communities that have failed to 
give prospective Negro voters a fair shake. 

The law, however, should be limited to 
sending in registrars to provide even-handed 
justice in enforcing any given State's own 
election standards. The Federal Govern- 
ment has no right to substitute standards of 
its own. For the U.S. Constitution guaran- 
tees to the States the right to set their own 
voting qualifications, whether of age of lit- 
eracy; provided the qualifications do not dis- 
criminate against anybody on a basis of race, 
creed, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

As things now stand, the Johnson adminis- 


_tration would in effect abolish the literacy 


test in any State in which 50 percent of the 
eligible voters are either not registered or 
have failed to vote in the last election. 

As is intended, this would strike at places 
like Selma, Ala., where there have been in- 
stances of arbitrary and unfalr applications 
of the literacy qualification. 

But it would also strike at South Carolina, 
where violations of the law respecting regis- 
tration of literate Negro voters have been 
conspicuous by their rarity. The South Car- 
Olina law stipulates that a person must be 
able to read a section of the Constitution or, 
as an alternative, possess $300 worth of prop- 
erty as registered on the tax books. 

There have been no outstanding com- 
plaints- that South Carolina communities 
have been applying the law in a discrimina- 
tory way. Yet, since fewer than 50 percent 
of the people over 21 years of age voted in 
the last election in South Carolina, Wash- 
ington would be justified under the pro- 
posed legislation in sending Federal registrars 
to oversee voting throughout the State. And 
the Federal agents would be empowered to 
suspend South Carolina's Mteracy require- 
ments in favor of a purely nominal test that 
would not meet the State's own  unexcep- 
tlonable standards, 

What impresses honest and decent south- 
erners about all this is that it actually denies 
equal protection of the law under the pre- 
tense of providing this protection. It 
penalizes the just along with the unjust. 
The big trouble in South Carolina, for ex- 
ample, is that voters are lethargic. But 
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lethargy is neither a State nor a Federal of- 
Tense. 

The proposed voting registration law would 
also discriminate unfairly between the good 
Southern States and a Northern State such 
as New York, which has its own literacy teat. 

In New York a voter has either to show 
that he can read or write English or present 
evidence of an eighth-grade education. This 
effectively disqualifies Puerto Ricans who are 
litetate only in Spanish. 

No doubt the purposes of the New York 
law are good: propositions are presented in 
the polling booth in the English language, 
and citizens who can’t read these proposi- 
tions can hardly vote intelligently on them. 
Yet, since more than 50 percent of New 
Yorkers go to the polis, the State would be 
allowed to continue its literacy test whereas 
South Carolina, for instance, would not. 
How this can be justified under the U.S. Con- 
stitution, which says the privileges and im- 
munities.of the citizens shall be equal, is a 
mystery, 

So let's have a Federal law that will guar- 
antee fair enforcement of local election laws 
without telling States what their own stand- 
ards shall be. It is a rule of good legislation 
that it should not throw out the baby along 
with the dirty bath water. 


A Fourth Subsidy for Cotton? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, to those 
of us already deeply distressed over the 
cotton subsidy structure, the prospects 
of still another layer is chilling. The 
New York Times of March 17, which usu- 
ally is not overly critical of administra- 
tion programs, had a sharp and pointed 
summary of the cotton program. 

The article follows: 


A FOURTH SUBSIDY ror COTTON? 


When it comes tò subsidies, cotton takes 
the cake. The American taxpayer is now 
doling out about $800 million a year in three 
different subsidies on cotton. 

Last year the Government began making 
payments to domestic milis to offset the sub- 
sidy paid to cotton exporters which, in turn, 
came about because high-price supports for 
growers priced American cotton out of world 
markets. 

Now still another group wants relief. In- 
dependent cotton finishers, who say they are 
being discriminated against by the payments 
made to big, integrated textile companies, are 
clamoring for a fourth subsidy of their own. 

Their demand is understandable. They 
reason that with so much being paid out. 
enlarging the cake a little more will not 
matter. The indepdents have no illusions 
about solving the problem. They know that 
despite subsidies, synthetic fibers are still 
increasing in importance and imports of tex- 
tiles from abroad continue to grow. They 
merely feel cheated. 

Their plea should not be heeded; but it 
should make clear to taxpayers, who have 
had to pay the bill for cotton's insatiable 
appetite, the utter absurdity of the present 
There is sure to be someone who 


each and every one of them. 
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A Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a resolution of March 21, 1965, 
signed by a convention of Americans of 
Byelorussian Descent held in the Hotel 
Biltmore in New York City on the 47th 
anniversary of the independence of the 
Byelorrussian Democratic Republic: 

A RESOLUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMER- 
ICANS OF BYELORUSSIAN DESCENT, HELD ON 
Marca 21, 1965, ar THE HOTEL BILTMORE IN 
New Tonk Orry ror THE Fr ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE BYELO- 
RUSSIAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
The Byelorussians of the free world have 

been closely following the events in the 

country of their origin. By virtue of their 
unflagging efforts to keep in touch with their 
former compatriots, there emerges a picture 
of Byelorussians oppressed by communism 
but forever trying to improve their present 
status and to change their future for the 
better. Undoubtedly, they have succeeded 
in pushing back the darkness somewhat. 

Nonetheless, their aspirations to a Byelo- 

russian statehood have so far been blocked 

by the incubus of a foreign ideology, placed 
on their country by violence. 

The idea of democratic freedom and inde- 
pendence, which the Byelorussians have con- 
secrated with lives, is indestructible among 
them. This idea was given impetus by the 

»Anti-Russian uprising in 1863; it was de- 
veloped and enriched by a host of writers of 
the National Rebirth Movement, and in the 
years of the Byelorussian National Revolu- 
tion of 1917 to 1918 it reached fruition. 

The convention believes that national inde- 

pendence for Byelorussia will be realized, 

for the independence movement constitutes 
an organic part of the historical process in 
this century. 

Democratic sovereignty, the theme of this 
Period, was expressed by the Byelorussians 

their national leader, the Poet Janka 

Kupala (1882-1942), who wrote: “Each peo- 

Ple should be its own master.” 

Sooner or later, the Byelorussian nation 
shall become its own master. This is its most 
Sacred dream and yearning. The achieve- 
ment of this goal is in the interest not only 
Of Byelorussia but of the whole community 
of nations. 

In the world of today, cowering from the 
Specter of nuclear war, international under- 
Standing is more urgently needed than ever. 
The existence of the United Nations under- 
lines this need. 

Coexistence and cooperation among na- 
tions, however, will rest upon firm founda- 
tions only when each nation will speak for 
itself; when neighboring states or national- 
ities will not usurp another nation’s name 
and economic resources, as in the case of 
Byelorussia, whose name is being used by 
Russia in its international manifestations 
and blackmailing, 

The endeavors of Byelorussians to have 
the right to speak for themselves and to 
be their own masters constitute the essence 
of recent developments in Byelorussia, They 
become especially obvious among the younger 
Beneration of the Byelorussian intelligent- 
sla: writers, artists, teachers, and 
Students. Through their voices and cre- 
ative talents, the Byelorussian people are 
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striving to rehabilitate their past, of which 
it was totally deprived during the years of 
Stalinist terror, and to promote a maximum 
of political and economic freedom. Taken 
all together, these aspirations form the core 
of the idea of independence and democracy 
as it was promulgated in the Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic. 5 7 

We, the participants of this convention 
for the 47th anniversary of Byelorussian 
independence: Therefore solemnly 

Resolve, In the all-out, further struggle for 
free Byelorussia, to spotlight the cultural, 
economic and political achievements of the 
Byelorussian people; to unmask before the 
world the political, economic, and moral en- 
slavement of Byelorussia by Soviet-Russian 
imperialism. 

May the torch ot the Byelorussian demo- 
cratic republic of March 1918 never go out. 

Long live the free democratic Byelorussia. 

New York March 21, 1965. 

For the Convention: 

STANISLAU STANKEVITCH, 

Ph. D., National President of the Byelo- 
russian-American Association, Inc. 

ULADZIMIER NABAGIEZ, 

M.D., President of the New York 
Branch of the Byelorussian-Ameri- 
can Association; Inc. 

SIARHIEF HUTYRCHYK, 

President of the New Jersey Branch of 
the Byelorussian- American Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


“Why Didn’t Someone Tell Me How Big 
It Had Grown?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the attached letter which I have received 
from Mr. Robert D. Burns, of 14 Liberty 
Street, in Petaluma, Calif., telling me the 
tale of his “dependent relative” has 
“touched me,” as I believe it will all the 
rest of the Nation’s taxpayers. 

It puts me in mind of the old story of 
an African native who took a baby 
python into his hut to eat up the rats 
and mice that infested it. It thrived on 
its diet of rodents and it grew and grew 
and grew. However, when it had doubled 
in size, rats and mice were not enough 
and it ate up the native's chickens. 
Later and larger, it ate up his goats. 
Finally, the native realized that his once 
little pet was sizing him up. He turned 
to fiee—but, too late. His last words as 
he disappeared inside the snake were, 
“Why didn't someone tell me how big it 
had 2” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring this 
letter to the attention of my colleagues, 
and I am taking the liberty of quoting it 


below: > 
PETALUMA, Carr., March 16, 1965. 

Hon. Don CLAUSEN, 

Member of Congress, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I hate to tell you my troubles, 
but I have tried everything else I know. I 
feel that only you can help me. 

I have a dependent relative staying with 
me who has very little fiscal responsibility. 
He is very good natured and means well, but 
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he keeps buying presents for my wife and 
me, and our two children. He charges these 
presents tomy account. When he sees some- 
thing that he thinks we need he buys it for 
us. 


Many of these things are not needed by us 
and in very few. cases are they exactly what 
we would have bought if we had bought 
these things ourselves. Because he doesn't 
work for a living, money doesn’t mean too 
much to him and he tends to buy the first 


I just received a bill for his last spending 
spree and it gives me a sick, hopeless feeling. 
I keep thinking how much better off I would 

if I could just spend that money for the 
I want and could give to the people 
and charities I think are needy. 

He won't listen to me, but he will listen to 
you because he respects you. Please use 
your influence to cut the spending habits of 
my Uncle Sam. 

Sincerely, 
Rosrrt D. BURNS. 


Medicare Bill Is Expensive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
are aware of the great pressure brought 
on individual members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee to produce 
a medicare bill without extensive hear- 
ings and complete scrutiny. 

There are many grave doubts by men 
with foresight over the long-term costs 
of the proposed medicare bill. 

The Chicago Sun-Times editorial on 
the subject, Monday, March 22, directs 
specific attention to the future costs of 
this legislation: 

MepIcaRg BILL Is EXPENSIVE A 

The administration's bill to provide medi- 
cal care for the aged is now being readied for 


ployers and employees. 
The social 


rate and an increase in the tax base on which 
the tax rate is computed. The increases 
would be staggered in seven steps over the 
next 21 years. After the final 


ployer, would each pay a social security tax 
of $369.90. 


In 1965 the same employee and employer 
will each pay a social security tax of $174. 


is almost certain that there will be strong 


more increases in social security taxes, 
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Alternative bills have been offered the com- 
mittee. One is sponsored by the American 
Medical Association, called the eldercare bill. 

The AMA bill proposes that the Govern- 
ment make full coverage health insurance 
avafable from private health insurance 
companies to those over 65 on the basis of 
need. The Government would pay all or part 
of the premiums with local authorities set- 
ting the level at which Federal assistance in 
mesting premium costs would be granted. 

Tne AMA estimates its program would cost 
$1.5 billion annually. 

The cost of the administration's medicare 
bill has not been accurately set. Reliable 
estimators set the figure from $1.5 billion to 
$6 billion annually. 

The House should carefully consider all the 
alternative bills offered to the administra- 
tion's medicare bill. 

There is no necessity to rush legislation 
through that might fall short of the needs 
it is supposed to remedy and be expensive as 
Well. 


City Beautification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great challenges of our time, in my 
opinion, is insuring that our great cities 
not only are functional, but also are 
esthetically pleasing. 

An excellent article on this subject re- 
cently was written by my good friend, 
Mr. Robert D. Sipprell, executive direc- 
tor of the Buffalo, N.Y., Municipal Hous- 
ing Authority. The article, which I am 
calling to my colleagues’ attention, was 
published by the Buffalo Evening News: 

Ler’s RENEW BUFFALO'S HERITAGZ 
(By Robert D. Sipprell) 

It was gratifying to see in the News the 
rather full coverage given to the text of 
Edmund Bacon's recent presentation at the 
festival of arts feature in Albright-Knox 
Art Gallery. 

I have known Ed and respected his leader- 
ship in the planning field for many years. 
His emphasis on beautifying the city and 
forming an image to work toward seems 
simple enough, but Is important food for 
thought of which every citizen can partake. 

In developing his theme, Mr. Bacon used 

some significant and key phrases: "The city 
is really the people's art: focal centers 
of neighborhood indentification and pride; 
e © © traveling about the city should be an 
esthetical experience; * * * blending of 
the old with the new." 
A useful human being must have a pur- 
pose, self-respect, and a sense of belonging 
or identification, The same applies to a city 
if it is to be a really living thing. 

These ere elements of an image, But there 
are two images to be dealt with—the one you 
see in the mirror and the one you present 
to others.- There is a mutual relationship 
and both must be satisfying. 

Bufalo has a great heritage, both cultur- 

ally and physically. The image it has of it- 
self and the image presented to others des- 
perately needs to be brought into focus, 

We have as substantial a claim to recogni- 
tion as any city in the country. But like a 
rare piece of glass, a graccful antique, or an 
old master’s canvas, we sometimes fail to 
recognize its worth. We need an art ap- 
Preciation and cultural reawakening. 
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Buffalo has been the benefactor of some 
of the great names in architecture and plan- 
ning and such heritage should be preserved 
and built upon. 

Take, for example, the works of Prank 
Lioyd Wright. The finest examples of his 
residential designs from the early 1000 pe- 
riod rest in Buffalo and are perhaps the only 
products of this particular period of his in- 
fluence that have remained continuously in 
private residence use. 

A near duplicate in Chicago of one such 
Bufalo residence is currently the object of 
a historic preservation for which a fund of 
more than a quarter million dollars has been 
developed under direction of Chicago Plan- 
ning Comissioner Ira Bach, 

Buffalo's cultural edifice, such as Albright- 
Knox Gallery, the Historic Building, Science 
Museum and Kicinhans Music Hall are sec- 
ond to none. r 

Perhaps least known by the average citi- 
ven is that the famous planner and lan- 
scape architect, Frederick Law Olmstead, laid 
his hand upon this city before the turn of 
the century. It was his vision that was to 
some degree responsible for our famous park- 
ways framed in cathedral-like arches of 
stately elm trees. From Symphony Circle to 
Humboldt Park and the Science Museum, we 
have a cultural arch built into our city plan 
that could be the envy of any city in Amer- 
ica or central Europe. 

The intersecting circles in the parkway 
system were meant to be “focal points” 
for a subtle change in direction and to 
anticipate a new vista (Mr. Bacon's esthetic 
experience) at the next turn. Yet they lack 
accent and have lost some of the original 
artistic and design value. 

But the basic cultural arch Js still there 
and the whole of our city plan can be related 
to it Uke a coathanger on which clings the 
whole garment keeping it from getting out 
of shape. 

Renewal for cultural values is equally im- 
portant with downtown business district or 
waterfront. Outdoor sculpture, better land- 
scape design and introduction of more foun- 
tains would return our “cultural arch” to its 
rightful function, Water has been used as 
an element of design since ancient times 
and a city on the lakes should make more 
use of this, its most native material. 

Cultural facilities and artistic accents have 
the distinction of belönging to everyone and 
can have a personal as well as a total identi- 
fication. This ts in the path of developing 
neighborhood focus and creating an image. 

As Ed Bacon sald, “The really great ex- 
pression of art in the present day is going to 
be fulfilled when the experience of circulat- 
ing about the city is a continuous flow of 
harmony and beauty.” 


Byelorussian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Marek 25, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSEI. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 47th anniversary of the signing of 
the Byelorussian Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

It is altogether appropriate that we in 
America should join with all freemen in 
commemorating this date, for the Byel- 
orussian people are no longer free to de- 
termine their own course in world 
history. 

Their territory has been seized by the 
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Soviet government and the people sub- 
jugated in a police state. Yet, there is 
strong evidence to indicate that the peo- 
ple have not been incorporated into the 
Communist view of total domination ov: 
the minds of men. 

The Byelorussians retain their spirit of 
independence and their loye of freedom. 

In this citadel of freedom, the Con- 
gress of the United States, we are pleased 
to acknowledge the Byelorussian Declar- 
ation of Independence as a further bul- 
wark against the tyranny of political and 
personal oppression. 

March 25, 1918, was a historic date in 
Byelorussian history and in world his- 
tory. The expression of liberty and hu- 
man dignity written into the Declara- 
tion have lasted throughout the succeed- 
ing 47 years. 

The Soviets may rule the land, but as 
long as there are those who remember 
this great Declaration of Independence, 
no Soviet regime will conquer the free 
hearts of Byelorussia. 


Vice President Hubert Humphrey Ad- 
dresses the Robert H. Goddard Me- 
morial Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
our Vice President, as all of us know,’ 
serves as Chairman of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council and on 
the occasion of the Robert H. Goddard 
Memorial Dinner last Saturday evening 
advised those in attendance exactly what 
kind of Chairman he proposed to be. 

His appearance at Cape Kennedy this 
last Tuesday on the occasion of our suc- 
cessful Gemini shot was a great boost to 
the morale of those engaged in the 


program. 

Under leave to extend by remarks in 
the Recor, I include the text of the Vice 
President's remarks at the Goddard Me- 
morial Dinner: 

SPEECH BY Vice Presment Husrar H. HUM- 
PHREY, Rosert H. Govparp MEMORIAL 
DINNER, Wasurncton, D.C., Marcu 19, 1965 
As many of you know, just as soon as I 

became Vice President, my space problems 

started. First, there was my home. People 
said it was too small. But I refused to 
move. 

Then there was my office. My former 
Senate collengues, sentimental to the end, 
decided that my office as Vice President was 
too large. That time I moved—one of the 
rare occasions in American history when 
anyone expanded into smaller quarters. 

Honestly, getting the Gemini Into orbit is 
nothing compared to getting a Vice Presi- 
dent settled down. 

The Prosident sald, “Hupnert, you bet- 
ter forget about office space, and start 
worrying about outer space.” 

Many ot vou apparently have wondered 
precisely what kind of Chairman of the Na- 
pona Aeronautics and Space Council I will 


That, at least, 18 the word I get along a 
nonelectronic grapevine. 
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Ot course, there could be no more appro- 
priate place than at this dinner honoring 
Robert Goddard, the father of our space 
Program, for a new NASC Chairman to pre- 
Sent his views. 

We are all greatly in Dr, Goddard's debt. 
The way of space is the way of the ploneer— 
it ts the way of the builder. And Robert 
Goddard was a pioneer and a builder—a true 
visionary, 

Robert Goddard said, “Every vision is a 
joke until the first man accomplishes it.” 
Well, we have seen some of the results of 
Robert Goddard's vision, and it is no longer 
& joke, but a magnificant reality. 

Each of you has a longstanding, deep 
interest in this reality—in our national aero- 
Nautics and space programs. 

President Lyndon Johnson, both as Senator 
and as Vice President, provided strong, per- 
sistent, and visionary leadership and support. 
He will continue to do so, 

And I intend to continue, as best I can, 
that Lyndon Johnson tradition. That is the 
kind of chairman I hope to be. 

I am an advocate of a dynamic space pro- 
gram—a program which will suceed in reach- 
ing the goals we have set—and one which will 
set new goals—one that can see beyond the 
moon and into fields where we can only spec- 
ulate about the knowledge awaiting us. 

And I can promise you this will not be an 
Advocacy simply of formal duty and responsi- 
bulty. What I have learned of our space 
and aeronautics programs has made me an 
enthusiastic advocate. 

It has also made me an enger student. I 
don't e to become an “instant expert,” 
but I do intend to learn by study and asking 
many questions. 

I want to know if we are going to reach 
the goals set for this program by President 
Johnson and by our late President John Ken- 
nedy. Or has there been slippage? If there 
has been, why did it happen? 

Is there unnecessary duplication of space 
forts? Or, is there inadequate teamwork 
and faulty interfacing of information be- 
tween agencies and between government and 
industry? 

It we aren't doing what we should, I shall 
want to know why not, If the fault lies with 
an apathetic people forgetting the value of 
Our space efforts. I will carry the message of 
the program to them. 

If the fault rests with the Congress cutting 
back for cutting alone, I hope to be able to 
help there. 

And 1f it appears that in government or in 
industry, there is weak administration, casual 
technology, sloppy or wasteful work, then to- 
gether, all of us must act. 

This is the kind of role I have tried to 
Play during the 16 years I spent in the Sen- 
&te working for good education—for better 
health and welfare programs—for urgently 
needed civil rights legislation. It is my role 
today as we work for the Great Society. 

Let me assure you that the Great Society 
envisioned by President Lyndon Johnson is 
not one limited to the fight against poverty, 
ignorance, disease, and intolerance. The 
Great Society requires, in addition, an urgent 
Quest for excellence, for intellectual attain- 
ment, for crossing new frontiers in science 
and technology, 

Let me emphasize that an adequately 
funded, well-directed space program is an 
integral part of our Nation’s commitment to 
its future, to its greatness. 

As one who has been an advocate of domes- 
tic programs which do cost money and which 
are not yet finished—who knows that much 
Temains to be done and knows how expensive 
it will be—I have been asked how strongly 
I support the space program which, accord- 
ing to some, will take billions of dollars away 
from other useful programs during the next 
decade. 

This strong and prosperous economy per- 
mits us to do many things and to do them 
Well. We can put a man on the moon at 
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the same time as we help to put a man on 
his feet. We conquer outer space even as we 
conquer poverty. 

I do not consider our domestic needs to be 
competitive with our space needs—any more 
than I consider them to be competitive with 
our national defense requirements. We can 
afford to do what is needed in space, in gen- 
eral welfare, and for our national defense. 

Are we spending too much on space— 
and not enough on problems associated with 
our own planet? Both, it should be obvious, 
are bound together. 

It is not a question of space or social 
welfare. 

It is not the moon or medicare. 

It is not Apollo or education. 

It isn't Pegasus or poverty programs. 

It isn’t launch pads or highways. 

We can and must do all these things. Our 
rich and dynamic Nation—growing richer 
every day—can afford all of these things. Our 
space dollars need not—and will not—de- 
prive, starve or decimate any other useful 


ograms. 

One reason why I do support our space 
efforts strongly has to do with what might 
be called its social and economic spin-off. 
Let's just look at one domestic program 
education. 

The spin-off from the space program in 
education has been tremendous. 

Since its beginnings in 1958, the space 
program has served as a spring tonic to the 
American education system. It has done this 
from the grade school through the post- 
graduate university. 

Tt has challenged—and it will challenge in- 
crensingly—our finest and most creative 
minds to the solution of new, vital, and com- 
plex tasks. 

The exploration of space represents the 
“frontier of our times“ which either this 
country or another will explore. 

Aside from the physical frontier of space, 
it also represents a frontier of technology and 
knowledge—an unending quest for new ma- 
terials, Improved techniques, more skilled 
scientists and engineers, better technicians 
and managers, Possibly the one most pre- 
cious resource in this conquest is that of 
highly trained and dedicated people which it 
has attracted and developed. 

And, our American schools have risen to 
the space challenge. In the grade schools and 
high schools, sclence courses have been mod- 
ernized and new ones added. New textbooks 
have been written. Science teachers have 
been attending refresher courses to keep pace 
with rapid sclentific advances. 

The most gifted of our students are en- 

to expand their talents by means of 
scholarships and other assistance. Through 
the National Defense Education Act, which 
was passed in 1958, after Sputnik I, over 
50,000 gifted science students have bene- 
fited from loans and fellowships. 

NASA supports universities throughout the 
country in training space-oriented scientists 
and engineers; in building laboratories; in 
conducting space-aeronautics research. 

Currently, almost 2,000 Ph. D.'s are in 
NASA-supported training at 131 colleges and 
universities. Soon these programs will exist 
in 142 institutions and cover every 1 of our 
50 States. And consider the diffusion of 
knowledge resulting from such a program. 

We are training advanced scholars in such 
diverse fields as astronomy, physics, metal- 
lurgy, and chemistry—to name just a few, 

If the space program had no other side 
effect beyond what it has done for education 
in the United States, it would be worth it. 
But, obviously, education is not the only field 
where benefits can be measured. 

Resources devoted to space progress create 
more resources for many, many other pur- 
poses, In medical research, in the biological 
sciences, in our earth sciences as well as in 
the life sciences, our space program has 
brought vast gain to our Nation and our 
people, It will continue to do so, 
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And our space programs have already dem- 
onstrated their usefulness in direct, prac- 
tical, and peaceful ways. President Johnson 
reminded me recently of a speech he made 
about 2 years ago, indicating that the 
Weather Bureau predicts. the following say- 
ings based on accurate weather prediction 
Just 5 days in advance. 

We will save 82½ billion a year in agricul- 
ture, $45 million in the lumber industry, 
$100 million in surface transportation; $75 
million in retail marketing; and $3 billion 
in water resources ent, 

As the result of the competence of our 
8 satellites, we are already providing 
the nations of the world timely warnings on 
a global basis, 5 

Certainly, too, we haye much to gain from 
the accomplishments in communications. 

Here again our system of private capital 
and Government-sponsored research has 
helped to tie the world community closer to- 
gether through communications satellites, 

And our space program has provided great 
stimulation to our economic and technologi- 
cal growth. After all, every dime of our 
space money is spent right here on earth. So 
far, there are no subcontractors on the moon. 

The space program has meant profits, Jobs, 
economic growth. In the last 6 months of 
1964, the Department of Defense alone spent 
over $5 billion on missile and space systems 
and aircraft, DOD spent in contract awards 
for experimental, developmental, test and re- 
search work in missile space work almost $3 
billion. 

The space program has meant jobs too. 
As you know, there have been 300,000 men 
and women employed on the Apollo program 

Tt has infused our economy with new life. 
It has founded new research. It is has de- 
veloped hardware and constructed labora- 
tories and other useful facilities, 

And I want to underscore an undeniable 
fact of this infusion—the teamwork between 
our privately financed and privately run com- 
panies on the one hand and the Federal Goy- 
ernment on the other is one of the major 
sources of strength of the whole national 
space program. In fact, it is basic to the 


greater—quantitatively as well as qualita- 
tively. Our population will have doubled. 
I checked with the Census Bureau yesterday 
and they tell me there will be 361,947,000 
people then—90 percent in cities, 40 percent 
along our seaboards. 

And to meet the needs of that population, 
our country cannot stand still, Our econ- 
omy—a continued and strengthened part- 
nership economy—must not stand still. And 
if the economy must grow rapidly, our tech- 
nology cannot pause or stop. We are still a 
developing Nation—our future is unlimited. 

But, even if we could not tonight point to 
a single immediate dollar return from the 
space program, we must continue—for that 


creased. Only 39 years ago this month, 
knowledge and intelligence conspired with- 
in an American pioneer named Robert God- 
dard and we had a liquid fuel rocket. 
Suddenly, in these few short years, a man 
now moves at speeds 3,000 times faster than 
his own legs can carry him. And in Col. 
John Glenn who is here with us tonight, 
we have a man who has already done this. 
Thus we have seen in our own lifetime the 
world move from horsepower in its literal 
sense to men thrust into orbit about the 
earth. Who wishes tostop there? Not Amer- 
ica. Not its people or its President. Not 


our pace. I do not intend to witness the 
of our efforts. 
If we were the only nation engaged 
space program, it would still be in our best 
self-interest to increase our efforts. 
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But, of course, we are not the only nation 
exploring outer space. This week’s news 
from the Soviet Union should emphasize 
what we have already known well. The 
Soviets are investing great energy, vast re- 
sources, and know-how with great success in 
their space program. 

Our military security rests on the same ad- 
vanced research and technology as the 
space program. If we ever face a major con- 
frontation with our enemies—whoever they 
may be—it will be in terms of Winston 
Churchill's “wizard war.“ 

If we are not strong in “wizard warfare,” 
we are doomed. 

Our national security alone would suggest 
reason enough for us to strive for absolute 
leadership in space exploration. 

Wherever we stand, we cannot stand still. 

Each time we pause, we have had a shock 
from the Soviet efforts in space—from sput- 
nik in 1958 to the man in a spacesuit 
yesterday. 

We can and do salute the Russian achleve- 
ments. We can and do admire Russian sci- 


operate with everyone in this quest. 

But, we would be foolish if we did not un- 
derstand the military implications of Soviet 
space science, as well as our own. 
ussinn shock has produced action 


That is why, even today, four great com- 
panies in the United States are competing 
in the design for a manned orbiting labora- 


even as we explore every responsible 
for peacemaking and peacekeeping, 
we must insure that our military space pro- 
gram. receives its full measure of support. 

Ww time I have been talking to 
you, John Glenn went a third of the way 
the globe. I don’t intend to keep 
you for a full orbit. 

I simply want you all to know that I am 


forming miracles. Mediocrity must give way 
to excellence; timidity to daring, fear to 
courage. 

“We dream of sending a man to the moon 
in this decade. We know that dream will 
be fulfilled only with sacrifice, a commit- 
ment, a plan and a program.” 

I am delighted to have made my “maiden 
voyage” into outer space speeches among 
those of you who have indicated by your 
actions, your willingness to do the impos- 
sible—your commitment to excellence, dar- 
ing, courage—to a plan and a which 
will make America a great society in a great, 
and explored, universe. 


Disabled Veterans and Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include herein a 
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press synopsis of a speech I recently de- 
livered before the Disabled American 
Veterans at Southbridge, Mass., in my 
district, with reference to the closing of 
the Rutland, Mass., VA Hospital and the 
most deplorable events at Selma, Ala.: 
DISABLED VETERANS AND CIVIL RIGHTS 
Before the Disabled American Veterans at 
Southbridge Sunday, Congressman PHILIP J. 


Punt made a dual attack on the proposed 


closing by the Veterans’ Administration of 
the Rutland VA Hospital and what he termed 
the “hideous brutality and savage mistreat- 
ment of Negroes and whites at Selma, Ala.” 

“In the name of our immortal veterans. 
Rutland VA Hospital must be kept open," 
said PHILBIN, and in the name of everything 
that is sacred in this country, the inequities 
of Selma must be speedily redressed, voting 
rights assured to all, and civil rights in every 
respect be safeguarded and enforced. 

“There is no way that anyone could pos- 
sibly justify the closing of the Rutland VA 
Hospital. It is necessary, yes imperative, to 
provide proper hospitalization and care for 
the veterans of central Massachusetts, indeed 
our entire area. 

“To transfer these veterans to other hos- 
pitals miles away from their homes, or even 
to other inadequate institutions near their 
homes is a shabby and completely unsatis- 
factory way to care for the needs of sick and 
disabled veterans, 

“I have personally appealed to President 
Johnson in strongest terms not to permit VA 
to destroy, alter, or reduce the fine service 
Rutland Hospital ts rendering. 

“This is a time for this great organiza- 
tion and all veterans groups, and all rela- 
tives and friends of the veteran, 87 mil- 
lion strong, to demand their rights from 
the Federal Government. 

“The abandonment of Rutland Hospital 
might save some relatively paltry sum for 
the Government, though this is very doubt- 
ful and has not been shown by the figures, 
but such action would visit our veterans and 
their dear ones with pain, anglish, and in- 
convenience that no economy measure could 
ever justify. 

“I have been much encouraged by my 
talk with the President, and my colleagues 
in the Congress; but the struggle to keep 
Rutland Hospital open wlll be long and dif- 
ficult, and we must continue our united front 
with all possible vigor and intensity, un- 
til we have achieved our goal of proper, com- 
prehensive, modern medical care and treat- 
ment for our veterans.“ 

Touching on the situation at Selma, PHIL- 
BIN said: 

“The events at Selma are nauseating and 
sickening to all Americans, especially to 
veterans who fought to have the liberties 
and civil rights of everyone in this great, 
democratic Nation. 

“We want no police state tactics here. We 
want no storm troopers, no Russians cos- 
sacks beating helpless people, white or black, 
whatever their color because they dare to 
stand up for voting rights, or other civil 
rights that are and must continue to be the 
birthright of every American. 

“There can be no compromise on this is- 
sue. Congress has provided the law, and will 
continue to supplement it in every way nec- 
essary. But it is up to the executive depart- 
ment and the enforcement officials of this 
great Government to enforce the law, to pro- 
tect the people in their right to assemble, 
to speak, to protect, and to vote, and to be 
treated as equals under the law. 

“If these precious things cannot be se- 
cured in America to all people, then we shall 
be untrue to our own heritage of free- 
dom, and we will become the laughingstock 
of the world. 

“There can be no delay, equivocation or 
compromise. I hope and pray this issue can 
be settled promptly and effectively in an or- 
derly way under the law without further 
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bloodshed and trouble, At all costs it must 
be settled if it takes the armed strength 
of this Government to do the job, Amer- 
ican freedom and justice must be guaran- 
teed to all.“ 

— —— 


Pacific Northwest Floods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the awful 
impact of the December-January floods 
in the Pacific Northwest is difficult to 
comprehend. The damage to roads, 
bridges, buildings, and other works of 
man has been very costly and has caused 
great suffering and inconvenience. 
However, these can and will be replaced 
within a few months or years. This is 
not possible in the case of damage to pro- 
ductive soil resources. Mr. Donald Wil- 
liams, Administrator of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, is quoted in the accom- 
panying article as stating that it will 
take “at least 1,000 years” to restore top- 
soil to its previous productivity. 

With permission I include the article 
by Joe Bianco, agricultural editor of the 
Oregonian: 

(By Joe Bianco) 

PENDLETON —East of here in the snow zone 
where the Blue Mountains and the Wallowas 
snuggle closely, an unusually heavy pack is 
giving everyone the shivers. 

A spell of warm weather, accompanied by 
rains, could melt tons of snow, causing 
another disastrous flood. 

There's a high snow pack on Catherine 
Creek. It is quite saturated and high in 
moisture,” declared Ted Sidor, extension 
agent in Union County. “Very little came 
of in the last floods. I feel we're sitting 
on a powder keg.” 

The problem is compounded by another 
heavy pack on the Grand Ronde River. 
These waterways empty into the highly pro- 
ductive Grand Ronde Valley where more 
than 110,000 acres were under water during 
December and January. Some 4,000 acres 
are still in flood condition. 


DAMAGE TALLIED 


Agricultural damage in Union County to 
livestock, wheatlands and other crops, as a 
result of the two major floods, was $7 mil- 
lion. 

In the Umatilla Valley, one of the high 
producing wheat areas of the State, a similar 
danger exists, according to Gerald Brog, 
Umatilla County extension agent. He said 
the snowpack on the Blue Mountains’ west- 
ern slopes contain enough water to create 
another serious flood condition. 

Reconstruction work of channels and dikes 
has progressed in the Umatilla and Grand 
Ronde basins, but not to a point where food- 
waters can be controlled. 

Throughout this agricultural land the 
damage caused by the great floods is still 
very evident. Many of the meadowlands in 
the flood zone are under heavy silt. Gravel 
and other debris litter flelds. Gulleys lace 
the rolling wheatland. Some have been 
filled. But there are still miles of miniature 
gorges which pose a hazard to field equip- 
ment. In some fields in Umatilla County, 
particularly near the small community of 
Reith, the swirling floodwaters of the Uma- 
tilla River created large craters * * * some 
measuring 30 feet across and 30 feet deep. 


One of the greatest losses in this wheat 
country has been the top soil. In Umatilla 
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County which, suffered $6.9 million damage, 
the soil loss was estimated at $4.2 million, 


of tons of valuable topsoil was lost in the 
He dramatized the loss in this man- 
ner: 

“An inch of dirt on 1 acre weighs about 
160 tons. A 200-acre field is estimated to 
have lost 32,000 tons of its best crop-pro- 
ducing sol. It would take 6,500 truckloads 
of dirt to replace what was washed out of 
this field in 24 hours. 

“Good stands of wheat are being torn out 
because we can’t get equipment on the 
fields," he said. The wheat ranchers will 
have to reseed in many areas. There will 
be the additional expense of recultivation 
and fertilization, according to McEwen. 

On some of the smaller acreages the cost 
Of restoration is prohibitive. 

SILT DEPOSTTED 


An example is the small holdings of Albert 
Miller, 84, who farms about 20 acres of barley 
near Reith along the Umatilla River. 
Miller, who rents the bottom land, has been 
farming since 1942. The floodwaters de- 
Posited several feet of silt. To remove it 
with hired men and machines would cost 
$37.59 an hour. 

“I can't afford it. And I don't plan to do 
anything about * just let it sit there,” 
said Miller. 

Miller’s attitude earlier was shared by 
Others. It was felt à new pattern of farm- 
ing would develop, meaning a gradual de- 
Parture from wheat to other agricultural 


crops. 

Donald A. Williams, Administrator of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Soil Con- 
servation Service, during an interview in 
Portland, February 9, 1965, declared there 
Would be changes in the farming pattern as 
& result of the flood. 

He said Government surveys of the flood 
damage showed the injury to farmland was 
Of major magnitude. Williams declared the 
Soll lost in the floodwaters cannot be restored 
in this lifetime, and added, it will take at 
least 1,000 years to replace it with the same 
degree of productivity. 

CUT PREDICTED 


“This. will mean the gradual reduction of 
the production base for wheat, beans, and 
Other crops which flourish in this region,” 
said Willams, 

“I think it will mark more strongly than 
ever before the movement of steeper slopes 
into grass production and livestock as op- 
Posed to cultivation of wheat, beans, and 

crops,” he said. However, on the 
fatter lands the farming of the cultivated 
crops will continue, he maintained. 

A different version of the future was ad- 
vanced by Gene M. Lear, associate director of 
the Oregon State University Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service. 

Said Lear: 

“I expect to see more flood control dams, 
More diking, and more pressure on agencies 
responsible for such programs, I would ex- 
pect there will be more attention to this 
because farmers in the lowlands are con- 
cerned over the fact of what appears to be 
Control of floodwaters. by high river dams.” 

What this means is that the channel ca- 
Pacities are not sufficient to feed out water 
Which was held back by dams during height 
Of the flood. 

Another Ohio State University agricultural 
Spokesman, Marion D. Thomas, agricultural 
economist, feels. the flood damage will not, 
in his opinion, cause anyone to shift from 
wheat production. He added that the ex- 
berience of the flood will serve as an impetus 
to step-up conservation practices. 

Tue same view was shared by James Hil, 
Manager of Pendleton Grain Growers. Hill 
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sald the flood will change the pattern of 
farming “a little bit.“ There will be added 
emphasis on soil erosion practices, he said. 

Hill also viewed the disaster from the eco- 
nomic standpoint. He said it had created 
some increased volume of business but it 
Was business.“ In the long run, 
he maintained, it will become negative busi- 
ness because it comes from farmers whose 
profits are small, 

“The flood hit us when production was off 
20 percent and prices were down 15 percent,” 
he said. “This could mean 2 consecutive 
years with depressed conditions. The farm- 
er's income has been decreasing steadily 
from the high point in the early 1950's. 
While the cost of living ts rising and the 
prices paid by farmers also increasing our 
net income is dropping at a faster rate.“ 

“As for the outlook * * * well, let’s wait 
and see what happens at the spring runoff,” 
said Hill. 


The Conscience of the Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Loyola 
University in Chicago has one of the fin- 
est, most progressive and up-to-date 
schools of social work in the Nation to- 
day. During the current academic year, 
this school is celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary of service to the profession and 
the community. 

I should like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a report recently pub- 
lished by the university on the work of 
the school. In these times of renewed 
interest in our social and domestic prob- 
lems within the United States, it is grati- 
fying to know that the Nation is endowed 
with dedicated, highly qualified individ- 
uals who have devoted many years of 
their lives to helping others at a neigh- 
borhood, community, and city level. 

Mr. Speaker, the report follows: 

THE CONSCIENCE oF THE ComMMuUNITY—A 
Turnurz ro 50 Years or SocraL Worx EDU- 
CATION ` 

MATERIAL, EMOTIONAL, AND SPIRITUAL POVERTY 

ARE THE CONCERN OF SOCIAL WORKERS 

Man by any measure is a most complex 
creature. Reflect upon the vast accomplish- 
ments of man: his powerful use of reason, 
intellect and will to fashion the great and 
classical ideas of philosophy, poetry, theology, 
economics, political theory, and law: his 
powers for exploration and adventure to win 
vital victories over nature’s mighty forces: 
his probing, inquiring ability to invent the 
wheel, paper, printing, the internal combus- 
tion engine, the airplane and more recently 
to harness nuclear energy. 

Unfortunately the same society whose 
technology is capable of orbiting the heavens 
in a man-controlled spacecraft can turn ite 
back on the dirt-poor belts of America: Ap- 
palachia, the sun-baked slums of the Amer- 


ican Indian, and the tenements of the Na- 


tion's big cities. 

Yet out of this Nation's concern for ad- 
vancement there has also arisen a concern 
for compassion. There are people who are 
willing to remember and serve the neglected 
in our society. 

These are the social workers. Numbering 
20,000 professionals, they are concerned with 
the millions of Americans who are afflicted 
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by severe material, emotional and spiritual 
poverty. 

The social work professionals assist so- 
clety's outcasts, the unemployed, the sick, 
the aged, the mentally ill, and the minority 
groups. Social workers very often serve in 
a soclolegal situation such as the termins- 
tion of parental rights in the case of 
neglected or dependent children, or the 
placement of children for adoption, The 
accused prisoner who must forfeit his right 
to freedom because of insufficient funds to 
make a bond, finds social workers pleading 
his cause too, 

‘Thus, the social worker is the conscience of 
his community. For he examines the causes 
and consequences of social decay and by 
virtue of his professional training, assists 
persons not ready to cope with their own 
problems. 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WoRK— 
FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE 

At Chicago's Loyola University there has 
been a steady realization of the need to 
educate trained social workers. Under the 
dynamic leadership of the Reverend Frederic 
Siedenburg, the school of social work was 
launched in 1914. At the time it was the 
first Catholic school of social work in 
America. The courage and dedication of this 
dynamic Jesuit provided the impetus for a 
school which has educated thousands of men 
and women for professional service in social 
welfare. 

The Loyola School of Social Work has had 
a significant Impact upon its community and 
the profession. The school has trained 
more than one-third of the professional 
social workers serving in the Chicago area's 
private and public agencies. 

As a tribute to the service and activities 
of the school of social work on the occasion 
of its golden anniversary, this Loyola re- 
port, explores in word and picture, some of 
the ideas and attitudes of the school and its 
graduates. 

SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION DEMANDS IDEALISM 

AND REALISM 


The two men who direct the educational 
program of the school of social work are its 
dean, Matthew H. Schoenbaum, who is 
widely respected for his yolunteer posts with 
numerous civic and Government agencies, 
and the Reverend Felix P. Biestek, S.J., di- 
rector of fieldwork, who has earned an inter- 
national reputation as a social work educator. 


Dean Schoenbaum describes Loyola's phi- 
losophy of social work education as one 
which “constantly presents the students with 
the fact that there does exist a kinship be- 
tween man, his neighbors, and God.” 

According to Father Biestek, the casework 
method, which is the approach to teaching 
which Loyola’s School of Social Work advo- 
cates, demands that In the person-to-person 
relationships with a client, “the professional 
must be a firm-footed realist and a clear- 
eyed idealist.” 

“There are 65 accredited graduate schools 
of social work in the United States and 
Canada,” Dean Schoenbaum says, “Virtually 
all of them maintain a good ratio of faculty 
to students which results in a tutorial 
method of . This is the fact at 
Loyola also where a faculty of teachers and 
fieldwork supervisors number 25 and the 
students number 186. 

“During a 2-year curriculum, the students 
receive a truly professional education for 
active social work with classroom lectures 
devoted to principles and skills and fieldwork 
practice in many public and private agencies 
where these skills are practiced under faculty 
supervision. 

“In addition to the synchronization of 
class theory and practical application in 
fieldwork, the school develops in the stu- 
dents a spirit of scientific inquiry through a 
selected program of research.” : 
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Dean Schoenbaum has held his post of 
leadership in the school of social work since 
1947; however, his career in the field spans 
30 years. He has served with the Board of 
Education in the District of Columbia and 
the Corrective and Protective Services unit 
of the District of Columbia’s Department of 
Public Welfare. 

The dean is also a member of the advisory 
committee on social services to the Chief 
Justice of the municipal court of Chicago 
and a number of other posts where his back~ 
ground and training as an attorney are of 
value. 

“It is highly important that the social 
worker be sensitive to the law, its power and 
many implications,” Dean Schoenbaum as- 
serts, “for the social worker's role with his 
clients is a very special one, and quite fre- 
quently constitutes an awesome responsi- 
bility. 

“Think of the burden placed upon a pro- 
fessional social worker when he must stand 
before a judge in a court of law and calmiy 
recommend the continuation or termination 
of parental rights for a delinquent or de- 
pendent child. Or think of the long-range 
implications of a social worker's recommen- 
dation to a court to place a child for adoption 
with a specific family,” he asks. 

‘These are the varied elesen which 
professional social workers today must face 
in addition to their traditional roles of as- 
sisting many persons secure material help. 

"During the fieldwork period of social work 
education, there are many other services 
which the students learn to offer,” says 
Father Biestek. 

They learn how to counsel widows with 
young families on methods of receiving pub- 
Uc financial assistance, They learn to assist 
the destitute aged persons who need long- 
term nursing care, and they are taught how 
to assist the handicapped not only with the 
very important family and financial prob- 
lems, but also with the sensitive emotional 
adjustments necessary to make by one who 
has lost his eyesight, speech, or a limb,” he 
adds. 

Father Biestek has distinguished himself 
as a writer in the field of social work educa- 


“The thrust of Loyola University’s School 
of Social Work Is to assist in the development 
of social consciousness and a social con- 
scl to orient the candidates for the 
master’s degree to the role of their profes- 
sion in the democratic society in which it 


A MORE RESPONSIBLE ATITTUDE TOWARD 

` POVERTY 
The Federal Government will soon be allo- 
cating funds to alleviate poverty in America. 
For many years, however, there haye been 
significant contributions made in this area 
by a number of private voluntary agencies. 
One of the largest of these private groups is 
Catholic charities, whose agencies are active 
in 137 Catholic dioceses in the United States. 
to Msgr. Raymond Gallagher, a 
1948 shoring of Loyola’s School of Social 


Mate the hard core of poverty which exists 
in the United States today. 

other nations,” he explains, poverty 
usually be traced to national catastro- 
Phies such as war, ce or enforced 
movements of people. But in America sec- 
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ond and third generations of hard core poy- 
erty exist. It is unfortunate that we idealize 
the strong and don’t give any recognition to 
the disabilities of many who cannot compete 
in the race for material success,“ he com- 
ments. 

Monsignor Gallagher has given thoughtful 
consideration to industry's responsibility for 
social welfare and urges retentlon and re- 
training of the employees whose functions 
have become obsolete through automation. 

“Thus there would be an elimination of 
the idea that government is a good provider, 
and a return to a much more personalized 
and dignified relationship between employee 
and employer." 

DORA SOMERVILLE: AIDS IN REHABILITATION OF 
YOUNG OFFENDERS 


Some offenders against society are not so 
fortunate as to have the opportunity for re- 
habilitation without imprisonment. Because 
of the seriousness of the crimes with which 
they are charged, auto theft, rape, burglary, 
etc.. their menace to the community is very 
real, and they must be confined. 

For Dora Somerville, one of ve commis- 
sloners on the Illinois Youth Commission, 
these yourig people are a great challenge to 
social work. “Our task,” she explains, “is 
to move them from a pattern of delinquency 
to one of responsibility.” 

Miss Somerville, a 1947 graduate of Loyola’s 
School of Social Work, has a great opportu- 
nity to aid many young offenders. Each year 
the commission helps rehabilitate nearly 
4.000 youths. As a commissioner, Miss 
Somerville hears their cases at the Ilinois 
training schools (St. Charles for Boys, Geneva 
for Girls) and at the industrial State train- 
ing school for boys, Sheridan, and the recep- 
tion and diagnostic center for boys in Joliet. 

Miss Somerville has had an opportunity to 
serve in the correctional field in a number of 
capacities. Prior to her present appointment 
she was director of the social service depart- 
ment of the municipal court's psychiatric in- 
stitute and earlier was program coordinator 
at the Dlinois State Training School for Girls 
in Geneva. 

“No one offense causes delinquency,” she 
believes. “It results from a combination of 
many things—family disorganization, frus- 
tration, a child left too early on his own, and 
powerfully destructive community forces.” 

To counteract these influences, Miss Somer- 
ville, as a youth commissioner for the State of 
Illinois, tries to help the delinquent develop 
three inner sources: hope, a desire to pre- 
pare for the future, and persistence. 

“Social workers can be one of the greatest 
influences in an urban community,’ she says, 
“for their work is direct; it affects the poor 
and underprivileged. But social reform must 
also be their concern for the future, with em- 
phasis on such vital areas as poverty, unem- 
ployment, education, and civil rights.” 

RAYMOND P. GANEY: STABILIZER FOR A 
COMMUNITY 

In sharp relief to the poor who must turn 
to the public agencies for assistance and 
guidance are the many middle class clients 
of the adult and child guidance center of 
St. Francis Hospital, in the quiet tree-filled 
suburb of Evanston, II., just north of 
Chicago. 

It is a great error to feel that social work 
services are needed only by poor people,” says 
Raymond P. Ganey, chief psychiatric social 
worker for the large private hospital's center. 
The hospital serves an area of more than 
200,000 people. 

“Human emotions, must be kept in bal- 
ance. When the perspective is lost and the 
emotions become unglued, when fear, anger, 


At this crucial stage, the psychiatric social 
worker, in collaboration with the psychia- 
trist and psychologist, explores the troubled 
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emotions and works toward sound dingnosis 
and reasonable goals, 

Raymond Ganey is typical of many psy- 
chiatric social workers now found in in- 

numbers in private hospitals, insti- 
tutions, and welfare agencies. 

Ganey has had fine preparation for his 
work. He was assistant director of the social 
service department of the psychiatric insti- 
tute of Chicago's municipal court, and while 
a student in Loyola's School of Social Work, 
he interned at the Institute of Juvenile Re- 
search specializing in child guidance work. 

Last year, he estimates, the adult and child 
guidance center treated over 400 cases re- 
quiring almost 4,000 direct patient contacts. 
Many of those who come to the center do so 
at the suggestion of their own physician, 
their school, or the hospital's busy outpa- 
tient or emergency departments. 

“The psychiatric social worker is concerned 
with the stabilization of the entire family. 
We're not just concerned with a child's prob- 
lems. We see his parents and when adults 
seek help for themselves their children often 
profit from the rellef of family stress," he 
says. 

“Every social level has its own social pres- 
sures, Slums and suburbs alike are subject 
to the pressures which cause stress in fam- 
Uy life. As social workers, we must learn to 
listen to their problems and remember that 
Teelings are facts, but facts are not neces- 
sarily feelings,” Ganey concludes, 

FRANK CIZON: RESEARCH SHAPES THE FUTURE 
OF SOCIAL WORK PROFESSION 


To Dr, Frank Cizon, one of the major func- 
tions of the social worker is to act as the 
social conscience of the community. 2 

“Many people who are comfortable in life 
are unaware of the pressing problems of the 
poor," Dr, Cizon points out, 

“The social worker is in a position to pin- 
point areas of community need which must 
be met by community effort, He can do this 
by making community leaders aware of the 
needs which he sees every day in his work.” 

Dr. Cizon underscores this Idea in his own 
work as director of research for the school 
of social work. The research projects which 
he directs probe many festering social sores 
in Chicago neighborhods, and point out to 
the social agencies on the front line how 
they solve the social problems with which 
they are involved. 

“The expansion of social work practice de- 
mands a constant reevaluation of the suc- 
cess or failure of what the social worker ac- 
complished. By providing our students with 
an idea of research methods, we help pre- 
pare them to evaluate their own actions and 
the services they provide once they enter the 
field,” Dr. Cizon asserts. 

To give students this knowledge of re- 
search tools, Dr, Cizon each year directs the 
second-year class in a special research proj- 
ect. 

In recent years they have studied attitudes 
toward delinquency in a typical Chicago 
community (Garfield Park), sought atti- 
tudes toward retirement and old age from 302 
recipients of old-age-assistance and studicd 
290 families on ADC to determine their spe- 
cial needs. 

This year, under Dr. Cizon's direction, 34 
students interviewed 236 people in housing 
projects, tenements, middle class homes, and 
luxurious lakefront high-rise apartments. 
Their object was to gain knowledge of the 
attitudes and behavior of social classes in 
Chicago’s near north, Lincoln Park, and Gold 
Coast areas. 

“We were looking to uncover the influence 
social class and community membership had 
on opinions, attitudes, and behavior,” Dr. 

says. We searched for opinions on 
community awareness, urban renewal, edu- 
cational and family interests, self-concepts 
and mobility aspirations,” he said. 

Dr. Cizon's research found that the real 
poor—the unemployed, the sporadically em- 
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Ployed, or the unskilled—were not interested 
in aspirations or betterment. They sought 
security. “This attitude must be understood 
in neighborhood planning such as urban re- 
newal. Pro; for rebuilding neighbor- 
hoods must salyage the spirits of the resi- 
dents for urban renewal must rebuild people 
us well as buildings,” Dr. Cizon asserted. 

Rebuilding people is also the prime con- 
cern of another project on which Dr. Cizon 
is working with members of Loyola’s 
Psychology Department. This project, now 
underway at the Cook County jail, aims at 
developing a standard for the classification 
of inmates confined for petty offenses, based 
of their need for rehabilitation. The study 
is financed by an $85,000 grant from the 
State of Llinois and will extend into 1965, 

The goal of the project is to develop a 
series of tests which can be quickly admin- 
istered to newly arrived prisoners and which 
Will aid jall officials in determining their 
Proper classification. 

“Punishment is not enough for the petty 
Offenders. who are returned to society in a 
short time. They are usually in custody be- 
Cause of conditions other than their of- 
ae Many have no skills and can't get 

obs. 

“Anything that can be done to make them 
function more effectively in the community 
Will be a social service. It will be a financial 
Saving to the community, too, because, given 
Proper training, many of these offenders will 
not return to jail, 

“The social worker,” Dr, Cizon says actu- 
Ally promotes community stability. He be- 
Comes, in a sense, the hand of community 
responsibility. In this way, everyone in the 
community benefits from his services, not 
Just those he helps directly.” 

BERNADETTE MICHIE; A FAMILY ORIENTED 

CASEWORKER 


A devoted, secure family is not only a joy 
to its members, but a strong factor in the 
Stabilization of society and a strong nation. 

What happens when marital conflict rips 
the family apart? When husband and wife 
stop being partners and become opponents, 
Tamily life is gravely threatened and even- 
tually the community is dulled by the dis- 


The only solution for many sick marriages 
Tests with s social worker skilled in the 
Methods of marital counseling. Such s 
Specialist is Bernadette Michie, director of 
Casework services for the Catholic Family 
Consultation Service, an agency of the Chi- 
cago Archdiocese. 

Miss Michie, who has an average of 70 
Cases requiring marital counseling in her 
department each month, believes the chief 
Tesponsibility of the social worker dealing 
With marital problems is to protect and en- 
hance family life. 

To achieve this, the social worker helps 
lay bare the cause of the trouble and then 
assists the partners in understanding and 
Overcoming their problems. 

“The two basic causes for marital trouble,” 
Miss Michie points out, “are a breakdown in 
Communications and emotional immatu- 
rity." A problem, such as unemployment, 
Might precipitate a crisis but the actual rea- 
Son for the difficulty will be that the couple 
have long ago ceased to communicate with 
one another. 

“We are family orlented in our approach,” 
She explains, “we don’t just take into ac- 
count the le with whom we work, for 
Conflict also disturbs the children.” 

Miss Michie, who has headed the family 
consultation service for the past 3 years, has 
ha. vered no clear-cut formula for marital 
a Ppiness, But she is much more definite 

bout the causes of marital unhappiness. 
We social workers are finding that many 
Pre lm problems stem from emotional im- 
re turity. A mature individual can handle 
ch things as freer suburban living or the 
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temptations of easy credit, but the emotion- 

ally immature cannot.” 

MARGARET QUANE: POTENTIAL DROPOUTS ARE 
HER CONCERN 

The Nation's job market is flooded with 
unqualified persons seeking positions for 
which they will never qualify. One serious 
cause of this situation is the school drop- 
out, When a child drops out of school too 
soon, often it is not because he cannot com- 
pete intellectually, but rather because social 
or emotional problems have robbed him of 
his ability to compete. 

If such problems go unrecognized, he may 
miss forever his priceless opportunity for 
education. 

Margaret Quane, supervisor of social work 
in the Evanston public schools and a school 
social worker since 1948, summarized her 
role this way: 

“The school social worker steps in when- 
ever a teenager needs help because of his be- 
havior or attitude in the classroom or the 
community, When a student is in trouble 
outside the school, the social worker can 
often help him avoid a criminal conviction 
which would remove him permanently from 
society. 

“The school social worker explores every 
facet of the student's life including his slt- 
uation at home, his school relationships, and 
his personal life. 

“Our whole concern is to prevent delin- 
quency. Our task is to learn of potential 
dropouts, and extend the teacher’s services 
into the home,” she says. 

STEPHEN GREEN: THE PROFESSIONAL CAN NEVER 
CEASE TO LEARN 

Learning is a lifelong process. Today's 
educated man cannot end his college career 
and begin a profession as if the two were 
separate entities. Continuing education is 
essential for continuing success. 

Stephen Green, director of training and 
personnel for the Cook County Department of 
Public Aid, not only believes this to be true, 
he has shaped his training program around 
the theory. 

Mr, Green, a professional social worker and 
a teacher, entered the field in 1934 when he 
took a summer job in public aid before re- 
turning to his duties as a history teacher for 
the Chicago Public Schools. This temporary 
job has lasted 30 years and in that time Mr. 
Green has worked continually to upgrade 
by stressing education and 
inservice training. 

At Cook County Public Aid, an agency with 
4,000 employees, Mr. Green pursues two main 
objectives in his training program. He is 
first concerned with raising the level of train- 
ing for the total field, and secondly, with 
pioneering in new methods of = 

Although there are only 20,000 professional 
social workers in the United States today, 
there are places for an estimated 550,000 
social workers. Mr. Green's work helps close 
this gap. 

“In 1957,“ he explains, “as divisional di- 
rector of Illinois Public Aid, I started the 
idea of sending outstanding employees back 
to school to obtain a master’s degree in social 
work. 

„Now,“ he continues, with the Social Se- 
curity Act amendments, States are required 
to establish training programs, so the idea 
has spread throughout the country.” 

To date 85 employees have so far earned 
master’s degrees under this plan. 

“Through each of our many programs,” 
Mr. Green points out, we encourage our em- 
ployees to continue training and learning. 
After all, we are responsible not only to our 
agency, but to the total field of social work.” 
BETTY v. BOYLE; FIELDWORK FULFILLS A PRO- 

FESSIONAL OBLIGATION 

Social work education blends classroom 
instruction with fieldwork experience. This 
training experience ls provided by 25 com- 
munity agencies which cooperate with Loyola 
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by permitting a unit of students tò work in 
each agency a certain number of days a week 
under close supervision. 

One of these cooperating agencies is the 
Mid-America chapter of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, where three Loyola students 
are currently training. 

Miss Betty Boyle, a Loyola social work grad- 
uate and director of Red Cross Service to 
Military Families where Loyola students 
spend 2 days each week, is proud to point out 
that Red Cross has assisted the training of 
student units from Loyola and the University 
of Chicago for over 30 years. 

“Students are a blood transfusion to an 
agency,” Miss Boyle says. “They force you to 
be current. You can't teach social work prac- 
tice of 10 years ago to students. They already 
know the latest trends in the field from their 
classroom work.“ 

In service to military families, where a 
staff of over 60 caseworkers handle problems 
relating to servicemen and their families, 
students gain experience in family oriented 
casework. They handle cases selected by the 


Diegitimacy. 
The reward an agency receives for making 
Ita facilities available to students from a 


Vi 

“A professional social worker,” she explains, 
“requires a minimum of supervision, brings 
an understanding of human behavior to his 


fully treated and which are impossible, 
“It costs the community less,” Miss Boyl 
says; “to have a professional social worker 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


No era in the history of man has been 
without its social problems. But in this 
day of automated industry and vast met- 
ropolitan complexes, the weight of social 
problems has become almost oppressive. 
Providentially, however, we are gradually 
learning to cope with these problems that 
care mankind so much pain and frustra- 

Many private and public neies 
deeply inyolyed In the 8 of social 
conditions throughout the Nation, For a 
half century, Loyola University bas par- 
ticipated in this vitally important work 
through the preparation of social workers 
among whom, as the pages of this Loyola 
report indicate, are men and women of the 
highest dedication, devotion and professional 
competence, 

James F, Macume, S.J., 
President, Loyola University. 


Junkyard Preventive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Beaumont Journal, a fine newspaper in 
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my district, had an article in its Febru- 
ary 3, 1965, edition regarding a suggested 
proposal made by Eliot Janeway, a New 
York economist and columnist, to free 
the U.S. industry from the burden of ac- 
cumulated obsolete machinery by means 
of exporting depreciated capital equip- 
ment. As mentioned in the article, this 
might well fit into President Johnson's 
plan to keep the Nation’s highways 
beautiful. 

I believe this article will be of interest 
to all Americans. 

JUNEYARD PREVENTIVE 

A New York economist and columnist has 
advanced a proposal that appears to fit the 
future pattern of President Johnson's broad 
plan to remove the ugliness along the Na- 
tion's highways and replace it with beauty. 

The suggestion, by Eliot Janeway in Ward's 
Quarterly, a new magazine aimed primarily 
at management interests, is that the United 
States send some of its used machinery and 
motor vehicles to underdeveloped countries 
as part of our foreign ald program. 

It makes sense, 

Exporting depreciated capital equipment 
is one way to free U.S. industry from the 
burden of accumulated obsolescence. It 
would ement the flow of cash foreign 
ald with depreciated equipment, and, as 
Janeway points out, it would accelerate the 
outflow of U.S. cars and trucks and thus 
strengthen the national boom at one of its 
strongest points—the automotive industry. 

Obviously such exports would reduce the 
number of cars and trucks turned out to 
graze, so to speak, in funkyards throughout 
the country. Once these unsightly heaps 
Were removed, as the President proposes they 
should be, the exportation of old motor ve- 
hicles would help prevent new accumula- 
tions. 

Underdeveloped countries would benefit 
from such a program, for the simple reason 
that they would receive more of the things 
they need. U.S. industry, given tax write- 
offs for participating in the program, would 
have that much more money to pump into 
production and expansion and thus boost 


The 144th Anniversary, Greek 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
is not only Greece's national holiday, but 
it is the date on which the seeds sown 
by the Founding Fathers of the Ameri- 
can Republic bloomed on another con- 
tinent for the first time. 

On March 25, 1821, an overwhelm- 
ingly outnumbered, valiant band of 
Greeks rose against their foreign ruler, 
as they had done every generation for 
four centuries, only to be beaten down 
‘every time in waves of terror that spared 
neither humans, nor animals, nor even 
trees—this ruler had systematically de- 
stroyed the forests and orchards of 
Grecce. 

But the justice of the Greek cause pre- 
vailed because the rising of March 25, 
1821, was designed to succeed, perhaps 
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because the new American Nation had 
established that all mations have the 
right to live in freedom. The American 
Nation supported the Greek fighters for 
freedom and thus the Greeks, who first 
established freedom as the one true basis 
of government, became independent 
once more. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 144 years since, 
Greece has been a faithful and gallant 
ally of America. In the First World 
War, the Second World War, the fight 
against Stalinist domination of Europe, 
and the Korean war. In the fight 
against Communist terror the American 
Government helped the Greeks mate- 
rially, and they won, beating back an in- 
vasion launched by international Com- 
munists, and set an example that we 
would like to see emulated in Vietnam 
and elsewhere, the Greeks won because 
their people could be trusted to fight, 
gun in hand, for freedom, as they had al- 
ways done—most notably in the glorious 
struggle which began on March 25, 1821. 


Navy League President Promotes Military 
Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 30 members of the House Armed 
Services Committee have introduced leg- 
islation which would provide for a pay 
increase for our military men, which is 
vitally needed, following the lead of 
Chairman L. Menvet Rivers, of South 
Carolina. I am a strong supporter of this 
legislation, and I have also introduced 
a bill, H.R. 1526, which would require an 
annual report to Congress comparing the 
salary rates of the uniformed services 
and those of private industry, to bring 
our military pay rates in line with civi- 
lian salaries. 

I am pleased to bring this legislation 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and will also like to commend 
to the Members the following article 
from the March 18, 1965, Florida Times- 
Union, of Jacksonville, Fla., reporting on 
the very articulate and forceful views of 
Rear Adm. Robert H. Barnum, of New 
York, president of the Navy League of 
the United States: 

Pay Hree ron MiLrrarr HELD Vrrat To CURB 
Loss oy Key PERSONNEL 
(By Mike Deehan, Times-Union staf writer) 

Military pay is so low the services cannot 
hold on to the men they train, the president 
of the Navy League of the United States de- 
clared here last night. 

Rear Adm. Robert H. Barnum, of New York, 
addressing the league's Jacksonville Council 
in the Officers Club at Jacksonville Naval 
Afr Station, also said the loss of trained 
men costs the American taxpayer additional 
money to trein replacements necessary to 
operate this Nation's defenses. 

“It seems tragic that the American sery- 
iceman is deemed good enough to serve his 
country all over the world * * and is 
deemed good enough to defend his country 
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indeed the free world—and to lose his life, 
but is not deemed good enough by civilian 
leadership for him to be paid even as much 
as a 40-hour-per-week civil service employee, 
grade for grade,” Admiral Barnum said. 

He added that no industry or major buai- 
ness corporation could survive with an em- 
ployee “quit rate“ similar to that of the 
Armed Forces, He said the Navy loses 20 to 
25 percent of its enlisted personnel each 
year. 


“We lose within 5 years 10,000 of the 
13,000 officers commissioned each year. After 
8 years, only 7 percent of the officers remain 
in the service. The rest simply cannot afford 
to stay and serve their country.“ he said. 

Barnum, a Reserve officer, is a graduate of 
the US. Naval Academy and now is an 
executive with United States Steel Corp. in 
New York. Currently completing his second 
year as president of the league, he is making 
a nationwide effort to get the salaries and 
living standards of military officers and en- 
listed men raised to a standard comparable 
with their civilian counterparts. 

“A number of military service chiefs have 
made a continued appeal for adequate pay 
and allowances. The reply from the civilian 
side of the Pentagon merely indicates, ‘It's 
not needed.“ “ he said. 

“What can the man in uniform do? He 
quits the services and America loees in the 
fantastic costs of the turnover of our trained, 
competent, service people—technicians, 
pilots, navigators, electronic experts, and 
others—at the very time there is a 25-percent 
increased demand for qualified technicians 
in all critical branches.” 

Barnum said that without a draft law, the 
number entering the enlisted ranks of all 
services—perhaps excepting the Marine 
Corps—would drop to near zero, 

“Many American servicemen (and their 
familics) exist on subpoverty income levels 
by definition of the very Government they 


serve. 

“Moonlighting is a necessity for the people 
in almost every military area of the country.” 

He said the Alr Force has found it has 
5,047 personnel on public relief and 55,000 
more clisible for benefits. 

“The Navy League must exercise the finest 
kind of leadership possible to obtain for the 
Armed Forces the recognition they desper- 
ately need,” the admiral said. 

“As we do this let us also realize that, 
first, we are doing a constructive service 
for Americans of all walks of life (taxpayers) 
in the reduction of over $3 billion lost ench 
year because of the loss of trained service 
people, and, second, we would have a far 
better, far more capable military team if we 
paid them sufficiently to encourage the most 
competent to remain in the services for their 
careers and as Americans frst class,“ he 
concluded, 


Towa City, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


oF Towa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
my hometown Iowa City, Iowa, has been 
selected by the U.S. News & World Re- 
port news magazine in the March 29 
issue as one of the “Pleasant Places To 
Live in United States.” The U.S. News 
survey team selected 14 places in the 
United States where living is easy and 
the surroundings rewarding, The sur- 
vey searched for communities where life 
is serene and satisfactory, with advan- 
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tages that troubled big cities do not have. 
Iowa City was selected as one of the 
smaller cities where life is still held to 
be good. 

I am very proud of my hometown, Mr. 
Speaker. Iowa City is rapidly becoming 
the cultural center of the Midwest and 
now it is chosen as one of the pleasant 
Places to live by a magazine of nation- 
wide repute. I am proud to represent 
this city and its people in Congress. I 
know it as a pleasant place to live, but 
to allow my colleagues and readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the opportu- 
nity of learning of this fine place, I ask 
Unanimous consent to include the U.S. 
News & World Report statements in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Iowa Crry, Iowa 

Talking about life in Iowa City, Lane 
Davis, professor of political science at the 
University of Iowa, said this: 

“A big city, at best, can be an exciting, 
high-voltage place, but an impersonal place 
as well. A small town is very personal, and 
Trequently very dull. 

“A university town like this is a happy 
Medium. You don’t get killed when you 
Walk down the street here, and you are 
Seldom bored.“ 

This is indeed a university town. Included 
among the 45,000 residents are 14,000 college 
Students and 6,000 people who work for the 
University. 

Iowa City benefits not only from the pres- 
ence of the university, but also from a steady 
growth in business and light industry. It 
Gives the impression of being prosperous, 
lively, clean, and safe. 

Occasionally, students have held civil 
Tights demonstrations in Iowa City. Few 
Negro families live here, however, and a civic 
booster said: “Actually, we don't know what 
Facial problems are.” 

Procter & Gamble built a plant here in 
1956. Robert Marsden, the manager, ex- 
Plained why: 

When the company decided on new facili- 
ties to serve its western markets, Mr. Mars- 
den said, cities and towns in several States 
Were examined. 

After the field was narrowed to a small 
group of college towns, Iowa City was chosen 

use it was a good location for shipping, 
Offered a plentiful supply of high-quality 
labor, and was an attractive place for em- 
Ployees to live. 
In Mr, Davis' opinion, a sensible way to 
Aà place is the time it takes to reach 
Other places of interest. 

“You can cover a lot of ground in 1 hour 

m Iowa City,” he said. “You can find 
Good restaurants, for example. In 5 hours 
You can drive to Chicago. 

Its easy to go shopping downtown in 

wa City. The stores don't offer a wide 
choice, but you know the people in them. 

“Then there are all the other things as- 
olated with the university. There is 10 

es more cultural activity here than any- 
y can take in. And the people who make 
go on live here.” 


Why Didn’t They Stay Home? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, many 
have commented upon the mo- 


Mr. 
People 
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tives of those who have demonstrated in 
Selma, Ala. Many have called the dem- 
onstrators Communist inspired. Others 
describe them as misguided do-gooders. 

Last week, on the editorial page of the 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase Tribune, there 
appeared a strong, clear answer to these 
critics, an answer which not only sup- 
ports those demonstrators who protest 
against injustice, but point out the rea- 
sons why all morally decent Americans 
must take a position during these times. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert this 
fine editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

War DIDN'T THEY STAY HOME? 


“Why didn't those ministers stay home? 
‘They had no call to go down to Selma 
they have ‘plenty of problems to tend right 
here at home.” 

That was one comment we heard—more 
than once—this week on the influx of 
clergy from all parts of the country to that 
small Alabama city so many of us had never 
heard of before. 

We also heard this; 

“That idea of marching to Montgomery 
was just plain ridiculous. How can decent 
people honestly believe cluttering up our 
roadways or any of these other protest ac- 
tions are going to do any good * * * if you 
ask me, they're all Commie inspired * * * 
that's what.“ 

And this: 

“When I saw those TV newsreels of those 
frightened, weeping people being chased by 
that * > * well, it was the first time 
I'd cried * * * really ached with sorrow and 
shame * * * since a year ago November.” 

Comment No. 1 leads us to wonder—just 
how do we define home“ when it comes to 
marching out to do battle against forces 
threatening its walls? 

Do we limit “home” to our house and yard, 
perhaps; or to our city, our county, our 
State, our country? 

Do we protest at indignities and injustices 
heaped only on members of our immediste 
family? On those down the block? Where 
do we draw the line? Or do we just keep 
mum, as so many did in the Germany of the 
1930's and 1940's did—and, at last, heard 
that dreaded pounding on their own door. 

As for comment No. 2, on protests, we're 
intrigued as to how that Bethesdan explains 
our confrontation at the bridge at Concord 
to his children—or the Boston Tea Party. 

As one columnist put it this week: “I just 
can't believe that it’s necessary to have a 
brigade of Communists around to let some- 
body in on the fact that he can't register to 
vote * * * or that his head has just been 
split open * * * or his church burned.” 

Certainly demonstrations aren't pleasant 
affairs, either for the participants or those 
about them. They must indeed delight the 
Communists who love to see this type of 
dissension in the free world although they 
take a very dim view indeed of any such 
goings on in their own. And, heaven 
knows, some of those unbathed, long-haired, 
unkempt-looking individuals trying to crash 
the White House or the Department of Jus- 
tice aren't our cup of tea and are abusing 
the privilege of free assembly and protest. 

But, abuses aside, these demonstrations 
seem to have been one of the few paths open 
to a large group inching their way on the 
road to full citizenship. And it does look 
as though Congress—and courts—haven’t 
felt any particular urge to spring into action 
on their behalt. 

As for comment No. 3, many felt this way. 
And many must agree that those four 
Bethesda clergymen going to Selma were 
brave men indeed * * men of the caliber 
of like Senator Dan Brewster, who risked 
friendships and career to run against George 
Wallace last spring, and men who surely hold 
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the philosophy expressed by President Ken- 
nedy in his "Profiles of Courage“ — A man 
does what he must * * * in spite of per- 
sonal consequences, in spite of obstacles, 

and pressures and that is the 
basis of all human morality.” 

These are men, too, who express concern 
over the many groups in this land of ours— 
far right and far left—who are taking 
words like “American” and “liberty” and 
“Christian” and “Constitution” to recruit the 
nonthinking to their pecullar causes and to 
prove that they and they alone are true 
patriots, 

We certainly can issue no blanket con- 
demnation for the people of Alabama, as 
some feel impelled to do. 

We love the South. And we firmly believe 
that every hamlet—every city—in this coun- 
try of ours, be it South, North, East, West— 
has its small share of residents who'd like 
nothing better than to get on a horse and 
swing a chain at somebody. (We must ad- 
mit, however, that most of their fellow citi- 
zens hesitate to put them in any position of 
authority.) 

For every chain swinger in this country, 
there are thousands of good men. Perhaps 
the moral indignation voiced across this 
land at the Selma brutality, will give the 
more timid of these the necessary impetus 
to speak out. 

It isn't always easy to do. But neither is 
it easy to face armed troops at a bridge— 
be it Concord—or a span over the Alabama 
River. 

For those Americans wanting that simple 
answer we mentioned earlier, we will sug- 
gest two: 

Allowing all American citizens to vote, as 
suggested by President Lyndon Johnson in 
his magnificant address to the Congress Mon- 
day night. 

And bearing well in mind that “the real 
tragedy of evil comes when good men do 
nothing.” 


Voting Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8 and March 15 the town of Concord, 
Mass., held its annual town meeting. 


The town meeting of this historic com- 
munity in Massachusetts adopted unani- 
mously a resolution expressing its con- 
cern for the rights and liberties of all 
Americans. 


As the inheritors of the proud tradi- 
tion of 1775, the people of Concord sound- 
ed a new call for the achievement in 
practice of our democratic principles. I 
would like to include this fine resolution 
in the ConGressIoNAL Recorp following 
my remarks: 

Resolved, That we, the citizens of Concord, 
Mass., in town meeting assembled, express 
our deepest concern over the violation in the 
State of Alabama of the fundamental per- 
sonal rights and liberties given to every 
American by the Constitution of the United 
States. A 

Since 1775, when, at the bridge in Concord, 
men first fought and died for the cause of 
human freedom in our country, we have 
made progress toward realizing this ideal for 
all of our citizens. We are also well aware 
that much more needs to be done in all the 
States of the Union. 
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‘That nearly two centuries later, American 
citizens must suffer and die in seeking these 
constitutional rights and liberties seems to 
us a.retreat from principles so dearly bought 
by so many. Let therefore all of us resolve 
to increase our efforts to the end that the 
rights and liberties guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution will be enjoyed by all; further 

Resolved, That the selectmen of Concord 
be and hereby are authorized to send copies 
of the foregoing resolution to such public 
authorities in this State and elsewhere as 
they may deem advisable. 

CoRNELIA LAWRENCE, 
Town Clerk. 


Lions International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of Lions International starts in 1917, 
when its founder, Melvin Jones, of Chi- 
cago, counseled that “no club shall hold 
out as one of its objectives the financial 
gain of its membership.” American 
businessmen working through the Lions, 
have put new meaning into an idea as 
old as civilization itself—man's duty to 
his fellow man. 

Every Lion thinks first of his own 
country and rightfully so, but he does not 
blind himself to the good in people of 
other nations. If he did, he could not 
long remain a Lion. 

Lions are men who desire to develop 
friendships among the peoples of many 
lands; men who are interested in good 
will and good fellowship, instead of dis- 
trust, fear, and hate. We cannot forget 
the Lions International youth exchange 
program. This program is based on stu- 
dent vacation exchanges financed by 
local clubs and provides visiting foreign 
students with a true picture of American 
family and social life. Seldom has a 
program received so much commenda- 
tion in the early stages of its existence. 
It is an experiment in international liv- 
ing and is splendidly successful. 

As the largest service club organiza- 
tion in the world, the Lions organization 
has achieved an outstanding record in its 
assistance to the sightless and in the 
area of the prevention of blindness. 
Lions has been a member agency of 
CARE since 1957. In each community 
where the purple and gold banner of 
Lionism is displayed, an untold number 
of humanitarian services are rendered. 

As a member of the Downtown Miami 
Lions Club, I am proud to direct your 
attention to what we call the “objects of 
the association," which are in brief: 

First. To create and foster a spirit of 
“generous consideration“ among the 
peoples of the world through a study of 
the problems of international relation- 
ships. 

Second. To promote the theory and 
practice of the principles of good gov- 
ernment and good citizenship. 
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Third. To take an active interest in 
the civic, social, and moral welfare of the 
community. 

Fourth. To unite the members in the 
bonds of friendship, good fellowship, and 
mutual understanding. 

Fifth. To provide a forum for the full 
and free discussion of all matters of 
public interest—partisan politics and 
sectarian religion alone excepted. 

Sixth. To encourage efficiency and 
promote high ethical standards in busi- 
ness and professions; provided that no 
club shall hold out as one of its objects 
financial benefits to its members. 

A few years ago a simple, meaningful, 
two-word motto was chosen by the Lions. 
These two words are “We Serve,” It is 
the belief of Lions International that it 
can work under that simple, sincere 
motto, knowing that out of the sum total 
of its efforts, will come better days for 
all mankind. 

As part of its effort to promote good 
government and good citizenship Lions 
place major attention on and take posi- 
tive action for developing those programs 
intended to emphasize, encourage, and 
foster the American way of life. 

As an example of this kind of action, 
a fellow Lion, Brig. Hubert W. Holmes, 
chairman of the citizenship and patriot- 
ism committee of district 35A, Florida 
Lions, brought to my attention the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by District 35A 
Lions International: 

Whereas it is the responsibility of every 
Lion, both individually, and in concert with 
all other Lions assembled in meetings of 
their respective Lions clubs, to live up to the 
“Lions International Club Activities Code of 
Citizenship and Patriotism”; and 

Whereas in our opinion there now exists a 
continuing threat to our “American Way of 
Lite“ from extremists of both the right and 
the left; a possible weakening of our recog- 
nition of our duties to our country; a lessen- 
ing of the patriotic urge to unselfishly serve 
our country in the preservation of our hard- 
won freedoms; and the Immediate and con- 
tinuing direct and insidious attacks of Com- 
munistic ideology on traditions, ideals, re- 
ligious freedoms, as well as our political and 
economic rights as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States: Now, there- 
fore, 

We, the board of directors of the Hialeah 
Industrial Lions Club, in meeting assembled 
this 25th day of July 1963, on behalf of our- 
selves and the membership of this club do 
hereby, by this resolution, adopt a program 
the purposes and objectives being as noted 
herein; and 

Therefore, it is further recommended and 
requested that all Lions, Lions clubs, and 
Lion districts in the State of Florida, and 


Florida Lions while assembled in the next- 


Florida Lions State Convention do favorably 
consider the adoption of this active program 
of American citizenship and patriotism and 
at the same time adopt this resolution as an 
expression of their own beliefs: Now, there- 
fore, be it further 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves indi- 
vidually and collectively to take vigorous and 
positive action by encouraging, participat- 
ing, and helping to develop educational pro- 
grams designed to emphasize the American 
way of life to include our traditions, ideals, 
religious freedoms, as well as our political 
and economic rights as guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States; and to 
insure that our children, and the public are 
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informed of the nature of the international 
Communist conspiracy to conquer the world. 
Morton BERNSTEIN, 
President. 
WrimuMm J. Ramsay, 
Secretary. 
S. G. OSBORNE, IPP, 
Chairman, Citizenship and Patriotism 
Committee. 
Attest: 
JOHN F. HATTAN, 
Cabinet Secretary-Treasurer. 


Not Right Place To Cut Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLLAND REDLIN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. REDLIN. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent editorial expressing the concern 
many of us feel about proposed changes 
in technical assistance financing in the 
soil conservation program appeared in 
the March 1965, edition of the North 
Dakota Rural Electric magazine. Under 
unanimous consent, I include this edi- 
torial in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Nor Ricut Prack To Cur Buber 


The North Dakota Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts has gone on record as 
strongly opposing a recommendation by the 
Bureau of the Budget calling for a $20 mil- 
lion cut In the 1966 appropriations for SCS 
technical assistance to landowners and 
operators in local soll conservation districts. 

The association's resolution has the unani- 
mous backing of the 70 soil conservation 
districts in the State as well as the North 
Dakota congressional delegation in Wash- 
ington and most State leaders. At this time, 
one North Dakota farm organization has 
voiced support to defeat the budget cut and 
others are expected to take similar action 
5001n. 

The proposal would mean a decrease of ap- 
proximately 20 percent below the level this 


year, 

In addition, it would require landowners 
and operators in soil conservation districts 
to pay approximately 50 percent of the cost 
of Federal technical assistance they now get 
in planning and field work to develop soil 
and water conservation practices on the 
farmer's land. 

What would this mean? 

Frank Schaan, Balta, president of the 
State association, said: District supervisors 
contacted throughout the State estimate 
that if the Budget Bureau's proposal is en- 
acted into law, there would be a drop of 
about 50 percent in the number of soil and 
water conservation practices carried out.“ 

This is because local soll conservation dis- 
tricts would be unable to bear 50 percent of 
the cost of the technical assistance out of 
their own budgets and “it’s doubtful” if 
farmers would be willing to pay for this as- 
sistance. “Instead, they just wouldn't ini- 
tiate conservation practices such as planting 
trees, building dams, irrigation and water- 
sheds.” 

The ultimate result would also affect to a 
degree the local economy. It’s estimated, for 
instance, that about 50 technicians would 
be out of work and perhaps forced to leave 
the State for other employment. 


The Budget Bureau proposes legislation to 
establish a revolving fund as a means of 
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handling cash payments to the Federal Goy- 
ernment as partial payment for SCS assist- 
ance. Should such a fund be established 
and money collected from farmers and soll 
conservation districts, it is expected the 
Budget Bureau would ask SCS to turn back 
an equivalent amount of its appropriation 
to the Treasury. a 

This proposal, presumably directed toward 
Teleasing Federal funds for new Federal pro- 
grams, was apparently predicated on the er- 
ronecus assumption that the chief purpose 
and effect of the conservation program is to 
increase production. And, since American 
farmers now can produce more of some prod- 
Ucts than we consume, the soil conservation 
effort can be safely reduced. 

Here in North Dakota we know that this 
isn’t true. We remember too well the dust 
Storms of the past, and the dried-up water- 
holes. We're thankful for the tremendous 
job soil districts have done in the past to 
help eliminate the wastes of erosion. We 
Know much more remains to be done and 
Unanimously conclude that the program 
should not be thwarted. 

What can you do? 

Why not write your Congressmen? Ask 
them to lead the fight. We know they will 
without being told, but your letters will 
mean valuable ammunition from the grass- 
Toots when they appear before hearings and 
When discussing the proposal with col- 
leagues. 


Pollution of Lake Erie and the Niagara 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on March 
23, 1865, at a meeting of the Common 
Council of the City of Buffalo, N.Y., 
& resolution was adopted in support of a 
Public hearing in Buffalo by the United 
States-Canadian International Joint 
Commission concerning the pollution of 
Lake Erie and the Niagara River. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the resolu- 
tion which follows: 

Whereas Stanley P. Spisiak, chairman of 
the Water Resources Committee of the State 
conservation council after appearing before a 
Congressional committee on pollution has 
Called for an international public hearing in 
the city of Buffalo on Lake Erie and Niagara 
River water pollution; and 

Whereas Mr. Spisiak requested action by 
the United States-Canadian International 
Joint Commission “to analyze and survey the 
international waters along the Ningara fron- 
tier and to hold a public hearing preferably 
in Buffalo in the near future to gather cur- 
rent information pertaining to the pollution 
Of these waters”; and 

Whereas each year the incidences of water 
Pollution along the Niagara frontier becomes 
more and more acute causing more and more 

thing beaches to be closing on the Amer- 

side of the waters; and 

Whereas there ls a great need for the en- 
Sctment of more stringent Federal laws pre- 
venting and controlling water pollution 
de ns the Niagara frontier: Now, therefore, 


Resolved, That this common council ex- 
an intent to support Mr. Sriszax and 
With him in requesting that a public 

be held here in Buffalo by the United 
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States-Canadian International Joint Com- 
mission concerning water pollution; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Lyndon B. Johnson, the 
United States-Canadian International Joint 
Committee, Senators RosErt F. KENNEDY and 
Jacon K. Javirs and Congressmen THADDEUS 
J. DuisKi, Ricnarp D. McCartHy, HENRY P. 
Smiru, III. CHARLES GOODELL and BARBER B. 
CONABLE, Jr. 
DELMAR L, „ 
Chairman. 


Sioux City, Iowa; A Beacon of Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY L. GREIGG 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, speaking 
as a former mayor of the city of Sioux 
City, Iowa, I am particularly proud of 
that community’s outstanding record in 
its program for international visitors. 
Mr. Eimer Swenson of Sioux City, serves 
as chairman of the Mayor's Committee 
for International Visitors and has been 
instrumental in the development of a 
strong and vibrant program. Largely 
because of the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Swenson and the other members of the 
committee in building a successful pro- 
gram, Sioux City is one of six communi- 
ties in the entire Nation included in “A 
Beacon of Hope”—the first annual re- 
port to the Congress by the U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on International 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. I be- 
lieve my colleagues will be interested in 
the following statement from that Com- 
mission: 

The U.S. Advisory Commission on Interna- 
tional Educational and Cultural Affairs, a 
group of persons outside Government ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate in accordance with certain pro- 
visions of the Fulbright-Hays Act, is under- 
taking a most interesting study of one aspect 
of this Government's international educa- 
tional and cultural relations program. I 
heard about this on Wednesday of last week 
when the Chairman of this Commission, Dr. 
Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., president of the 
University of Connecticut, was the keynote 
speaker at the conference of the National 
Council for Community Services to Interna- 
tional Visitors here in Washington. Dr. 
Babbidge, said, In part, to an audience of 
several huntired persons from all over the 
United States who serve foreign visitors: 

“As you probably know, the first publica- 
tion and the first annual report to the Con- 
gress of the Advisory Commission was a 
booklet entitled “A Beacon of Hope.” It 
rapidiy became evident to the members of 
the Commission during the gathering of the 
material on which this book was based that 
the Government's international educational 
exchange programs, and indeed the whole 
idea of international exchange, had wide- 
spread support from all branches of the 
citizenry. Many of you, you will remember, 
answered letters from the then Chairman of 
the Commission, John W, Gardner, giving 
your views as to the importance of the pro- 
gram, how it could be imprved, and so on. 

“In fact, the Commission was so impressed 
with this widespread volunteer effort that 
it is now, as many of you know, in process 
of preparing, or more accurately gathering, 
information to prepare a special report to 
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the Congress which we are sure will show 
that this support is not only widespread but 
that it goes deep. Proof of the depth of this 
support Hes, of course, in the endless and 
countless hours of time and effort which all 
of you or perhaps I should say, all of us, put 
into this program with no compensation 
other than the joy which comes from civic 
duties well done, responsibilities fulfilled and 
the personal pride and satisfaction of know- 
ing that one’s efforts have not gone 
unnoticed. 

“In order to prepare this report and make 
your efforts known, we are sending a writer 
to six communities scattered about the 
United States. He will be taking a look at 
how the programs for foreign visitors and 
students operate in these cities, how vol- 
unteers are recruited, how they are trained, 
what they do, the number of visitors they 
handle per year and soon. We have chosen 
two cities on the east coast, Philadelphia and 
Atlanta two in the Middle West, Sioux City 
and Dallas; and two on the west coast, San 
Francisco and Corvallis, Oreg. We know 
from experience that each of these cities has 
a Somewhat different arrangement for han- 
dling foreign visitors and, indeed, as I men- 
tioned elsewhere this evening, this variety 
of organization and method of providing pro- 
grams for foreign visitors is characteristic 
of the pluralism of American society. We 
know also you have a magnificent story to 
tell and we wish to do it well for you.” 

I am particularly pleased that Sioux City, 
Iowa, was one of the communities selected 
by the Department of State to have its vol- 
unteer efforts in this program explained. 
Sioux City, as you may know, has a Mayor's 
Committee for International Visitors. I 
take considerable pride in having been in- 
strumental in starting it at the time I was 
mayor there. Sioux City is one of several 
communities in the United States in which 
the municipal government gives recogni- 
tion to the importance of foreign visitors in 
a rather distinct way. 

I have no doubt that when the Advisory 
Commission Issues its special report to the 
Congress and later to the general public on 
the vast volunteer effort that goes into these 
programs as an indication of the tremendous 
widespread support that they engender all 
over this great country, all of you will find 
it most interesting and worthwhile reading. 


The 144th Anniversary of Greek 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
March 25, marked the 144th anniversary 
of Greek Independence Day, It was on 
this day in 1821 that the people of Greece 
began their struggle to throw off the 
yoke of Ottoman rule. It was a struggle 
that was to end successfully 6 years later, 
iy to a close centuries of domina- 

on. 

We celebrate other national independ- 
ence days of great importance, but this 
day has a special significance. For it is 
the ancient Greeks who have bequeathed 
to us the philosophy and principles that 
have formed the cornerstone of our rep- 
resentative Government. In- classical 
times Greece was one of the citadels of 
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Western civilization. It was the Greeks 
who created the model state, and their 
achievements are the legacy of modern 
civilization. 

There has long been a bond between 
the Greeks and Americans, When Arch- 
bishop Germanos of Patras raised the 
flag of freedom over the monastery of 
Aghia Lavra, President Monroe and Dan- 
iel Webster, as well as other American 
statesmen, were quick to declare they 
were in full sympathy with the intention 
of the Greek people to win freedom and 
self-determination. 

Since winning their independence, the 
Greeks have had their ups and downs. 
But through it all they have remained 
firm in their dedication to freedom, de- 
mocracy, and the dignity of man. 

Greece had the misfortune to be over- 
run by the Nazis in World War II. No 
sooner had the Nazis been defeated than 
the Greeks were beset by Communist 
guerrilla forces. 

With a hand from the United States 
under the Truman Doctrine, the Greek 
Government was able to subdue the 
Communist insurgents and maintain its 
hard-won independence. 

Today modern Greece stands as a bul- 
wark of democracy. It probably holds 
the distinction of having fought com- 
munism longer than any other member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. And the Greeks are one of our 
staunchest allies in the defense of 
freedom. 

We can never fully repay our debt to 
the Greek people for their defense of 
freedom and their development of demo- 
cratic institutions. But we can take time 
out on this occasion to salute the million 
and a half Americans of Greek origin as 
we join hands with our allies across the 
Atlantic in celebrating Greek Independ- 
ence Day. 


Rescue of Lt. James Cullen From the 
Sea of Tonkin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS } 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago newspapers all over the coun- 
try featured the dramatic rescue of Lt. 
James Cullen of Winchester, Mass., from 
the Gulf of Tonkin. The full story of 
Lieutenant Cullen's experience and his 
remarkable courage has now been made 
available and I would like to include it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Lieutenant Cullen was positioning his F- 
100 for a strafing-bombing run on the naval 
base installation Quangkhe on the east coast 
of North Vietnam, As he approached from 
the northeast to make a run from the west 
to east, toward the sea. He received a radio 
call that reported that two small ships up 
the river from the naval base were really 
throwing up a barrage of antiaircraft fire. 
The two ships were lined up bow to stern. 
Realizing their threat to the bombers that 
would follow, Lieutenant Cullen elected to 
make his run on them. As he flew inland he 
was engulfed in flak bursts, coming from the 
ships. Then he turned his aircraft left to 
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run from west to east down the river. At 
about 5,000 feet of range he started firing his 
20-millimeter cannon, to keep the Viet- 
minhs' heads down on the ships. 

As the rounds began to hit around the first 
ship, Lieutenant Cullen's aircraft took a hit 
right in the cockpit with shrapnel wounding 
him in the arm, Deciding to proceed with the 
run despite the damage and the wound, he 
continued firing as he closed on the ships. 
As the first ship disappeared under his alr- 
craft’s nose, he started dropping his bombs. 
The aircraft skimmed over the first and sec- 
ond ships at about 100 feet. The aft guns 
of the second ship were throwing up a wall 
of flak. Cullen's aircraft was critically dam- 
aged as the flak staggered his aircraft. Turn- 
ing slightly and looking back he could see 
the hits on the twoships. The guns appeared 
to be silenced. 

As he looked forward he saw another F-100 
being tracked by tracers from a gunboat. 
Disregarding the critical damage already re- 
ceived he pointed his aircraft at the gunboat 
and started firing. i 

Suddenly Cullen's F-100 nosed down to- 
ward the boat and the fire lights illuminated, 
The flight controls would not respond. He 
continued firing and hits appeared dispersed 
on the boat. The boat’s guns were silenced. 
Selecting the emergency hydraulic system 
and pulling back on the stick with both 
hands his aircraft bottomed out just above 
the waves. 

It went into an uncontrolled right climb- 
ing turn over the naval base. The firelights 
had burned through and went out. He was 
streaming about 150 feet of flame starting 
from aft of the canopy. 

Trying left rudder, he was able to reverse 
the turn to head out to sea. He stayed in 
the torching aircraft determined to get clear 
of the naval base and the boats clustered 
around the mouth of the river. He finally 
ejected just prior toimpact. As he descended 
in his parachute he could hear the anticraft 
guns firing and the explosions on the nearby 
shore. Landing in the water a short distance 
from the Vietminh boats, he watched the 
closest boats turn toward him as he acti- 
vated his rescue beacon, Then above he saw 
the F-100 fighters had started a tight circle 
above him. The boats stopped and he could 
see the flashes of guns from one of the boats. 
Suddenly two of the fighters turned in on the 
boats and drove them away with their guns. 
He climbed into his raft. The scene was 
spectacular. Explosions bellowed out as the 
bombs were falling on the naval base com- 
plex. The noise was overpowering and the 
only counterfiring came from small boats 
offshore, The destruction at Quangkhe ap- 
peared complete indicating a terrific pound- 
ing for the Vietmin. Columns of smoke and 
secondary explosions marked the shore. 
After what seemed like a long walt in the 
Gulf of Tonkin, off North Vietnam, a rescue 
seaplane—U.S. Airforce—arrived with more 
fighters and released the F-100's that had 
covered the downed pilot for 35 minutes. 
The rescue plane made a sea landing guarded 
by the Navy fighters and pulled Cullen into 
the plane. Five minutes later the aircraft 
was airborne and headed back to DaNang 
Airbase. 


Prosecution of Persons Charged With 
World War II Crimes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
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clude a concurrent resolution of the Sen- 
ate and the Assembly of the State of 
New York, memorializing the Secretary 
of State to request the Government of 
West Germany to enact legislation ex- 
tending the statute of limitations per- 
taining to the prosecution of persons 
charged with World War I crimes: 
Senate RESOLUTION 107 


Whereas the statutes of the Government 
of West Germany provide for a limitation of 
time in which to bring charges against those 
persons accused of war crimes committed 
during World War II: and 

Whereas the term of the statute of Umita- 
tions so enacted provides that such persons 
must be brought to account for these crimes 
within 20 years; and 

Whereas the term of 20 years expires dur- 
ing this year of 1965; and 

Whereas many of those charged with the 
greatest of these war crimes have not as yet 
been brought to justice; and 

Whereas if the statute of limitations is not 
extended, those persons who have not ap- 
peared in answer to these charges will, if not 
brought before the appropriate tribunal with- 
in the 20-year period so provided, be then 
immune from prosecution; and 

Whereas it is common knowledge that 
many of the most infamous of those persons 
held accountable for these crimes and atroci- 
ge are still at large or not accounted for; 
an 

Whereas it would be outrageous to permit 
those accused of such villainous crimes to go 
unpunished: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
of America be, and he hereby is respectfully 
memorialized to request the Government of 
West Germany ón behalf of the Government 
of the United States of America to enact ap- 
propriate legislation extending the statute of 
limitations pertaining to persons charged 
with World War II crimes for an additional 
20 years, making said statute of limitations 
to be 40 years in all; and be it further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Secretary of State of the United States, and 
to each Member of Congress duly elected 
from the State of New York and that the 
latter be urged to do everything possible to 
accomplish the purposes of this resolution. 

JOHN T. McKennan, 
Clerk. 
GEORGE H. VAN LENGEN, 
Secretary. 


Results of Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I completed another poll of public 
opinion in the 18th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. This district lies 
to the north and east of the city of 
Pittsburgh wholly within Allegheny 
County. Its total population is 409,201, 
of whom 109,923 are registered Demo- 
crats and 108,092 are registered Republi- 
cans. 

The 18th District of Pennsylvania fea- 
tures a great many industrial areas 
along the Ohio and Allegheny Rivers 
and has many strictly residential areas. 
It has a little farming in the sections 
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farthest removed from the city and quite 
a little coal mining. 

Most ethnic groups of any sizable im- 
portance are found in the district, with 
a higher than normal number of Ger- 
mans and Italians. 

An equal number of questionnaires 
were sent to Republicans and Democrats. 
No way of determining how many of 
each party responded was utilized. Only 
signed replies were counted. The per- 
centage tabulations follow: 

TABULATED RESULTS FOR POLL CONDUCTED 

JaNuaxr 1965 

1. All things considered, would you rate 
President Johnson's performance in office as 
(a) good, (b) fair, (c) bad? (a) 32 percent; 
(b) 55 percent; (c) 13 percent. 

2. Do you believe that America’s prestige in 
the world has improved in the last 4 years? 
Yes, 17 percent; no, 83 percent. 

3. Should we (a) make greater efforts to 
win the war in South Vietnam, or (b) seek 
u truce and get out? (a) 56 percent; (b) 44 
percent. 

4. Do you have confidence that the U.S. 
dollar will for the predictable future remain 
one of the soundest currencies in the world? 
Yes, 68 percent; no, 32 percent. 

5. Would you favor keeping the U.S. mili- 
tary out of Africa, except under United Na- 
tions auspices? Yes, 89 percent; no, 11 per- 
cent. 

6. Would you vote to cut our Federal ex- 
Cise taxes at this time by approximately $2 
billion? Yes, 56 percent; no, 44 percent. 

7. Do you think the national minimum 
Wage should be (a) kept at $1.25 per hour, 
or (b) raised to $1.50, or (c) be raised to 
$1.75? (a) 57 percent, (b) 32 percent; (c) 
11 percent. 

8. Should we abolish race and nationality 
in determining eligibility for immigration to 
the United States? Tes, 43 percent; no, 57 


Percent. 
9. Do you believe that the administration's 
antipoverty p will substantially reduce 


Poverty in the United States? Yes, 20 per- 
cent; no, 80 percent. 

10. Do you favor President Johnson's pro- 
Posal to advance $1 billion for public schools 
in poverty impacted areas? Yes, 66 percent; 
no, 34 percent. 

11. Do you support Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara's plans to abolish the military re- 
Serves and reassign some of their units into 
the National Guard? ‘Yes, 74 percent; no, 
26 percent. 

12. Would you favor the gradual elimina- 
tion of our farm price-support program? 
Yes, 88 percent; no, 12 percent. 

13. In considering medicare for the aged, 
Would you prefer (a) it be financed out of 
general tax funds, (b) it be financed by in- 
Creasing social security taxes, or (c) that no 
New program be adopted? (a) 31 percent; 
(b) 25 percent; (c) 44 percent, 

14. Do you believe that It is good for the 
Country that the Democrats have a 2 to 1 
Majority in the House and Senate? Yes, 
15 percent; no, 85 percent, 


Communications, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, during 


the last 6 months of 1964, a dramatic ex- 
hibit entitled “Communications, U.S.A.” 
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was seen by hundreds of thousands of 
people in the Soviet Union. 

This was the sixth in a series of ex- 
hibits to be held in the Soviet Union 
since the signing of the 1959 cultural ex- 
change agreement with that country. 

This exhibit was prepared by the U.S. 
Information Agency in cooperation with 
the Bell System and some 30 other pri- 
vate American businesses. 

I believe that the membership of the 
House will be interested in a brief article 
from the February issue of the Southern 
Bell Telephone News, describing “Com- 
munications, U.S.A.,” its itinerary and 
the enthusiastic reception it received 
from the Soviet people. I will, therefore, 
insert the article in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

I want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Bell System and other pri- 
vate American firms whose cooperation 
and generosity have made this and other 
projects of this type possible. This is 
an excellent example of fruitful coopera- 
tion between private industry and Gov- 
ernment—the type of cooperation which 
helps to make the American way of life, 
our point of view, and our national ob- 
jectives, more understandable to the 
people of foreign countries. 

Mr. Speaker, there are myriad ways in 
which private American initiative and 
enterprise contribute to the attainment 
abroad of these important objectives. 
There are thousands of individuals and 
groups in the United States who sponsor, 
finance or operate, various projects 
abroad. The range of these under- 
takings is considerable. They include 
building and staffing of schools, operat- 
ing of hospitals and health centers, pro- 
moting various self-help projects, dis- 
tributing relief, sponsoring of exchanges 
and many, many other activities which— 
either directly or indirectly—convey the 
meaning of our free society, and project 
the image of America throughout the 
world. 

For the past 2 years, the Subcommit- 
tee on International Organizations and 
Movements of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has been studying this vast pri- 
vate American effort overseas—its scope, 
its direction and impact, and its rela- 
einige to our Nation's foreign policy 
gı 2 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
have been vitally interested in this proj- 
ect. Iam pleased to report that the sub- 
committee findings are expected to be 
published in the near future. 


Mr. Speaker, the article which I men- 
tioned earlier follows: } 
COMMUNICATIONS EXHIBTr In Russia: Ja! 

AMERICAN TELEPHONES! 


“Come and show us more of your achieve- 
ments and sell us the telephone apparatus.” 
“Come and see us more often and acquaint 
us with your life.” “This is wonderful. 
There should be more such links with the 
U.S. S. R. We wish you well.” 

These comments were only a fraction of 
the favorable reactions to “Communications, 
U.S. A.“ a US. Information Agency exhibit 
that attracted hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple in the Soviet Union. In its first show- 
ing—July. 24 to August 26—the people of 
Leningrad lined up for nearly a mile to get 
in, On September 28, “Communications, 
U.S.A.” made its debut in Kiev and produced 
& similar turnout during its 4-week stand. 
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The final stop was in Moscow, from Decem- 
ber 3 to January 7. 
BELL SYSTEM PEOPLE ON STAFF 

The exhibit, spreading over 15,000 square 
feet and displaying everything from public 
telephone booths to a laser demonstration, 
was put together with the assistance of the 
Bell System and 30 other private businesses. 
Five Bell System operating company people 
helped staff “Communications, U.S.A." There 
Were two exhibit guides, who could speak, 
read, and write Russian—Stefania Wasuta, a 
business office supervisor with the New Eng- 
land Co., and Lawrence R. Maxwell, a super- 
vising service foreman in the plant depart- 
ment of Mountain States, The three other 
telephone people rotated as technical direc- 
tors in the three cities. J, B. Siedlarz, Jr. 
general engineering manager, eastern area, 
Bell of Pennsylvania, served in Leningrad; 
Charles Morgan, Jr., general plant extension 
and costs engineer with Southern Bell, 
worked the Kiev showing; and John L, Se- 
gall, general marketing engineer in the mar- 
keting department, New York, Co., served in 
Moscow. 

Since Russia has less than 3 telephones 
per 100 people as compared to 44 per 100 peo- 
ple in the United States, the Russians were 
delighted to see the variety of telephone in- 
struments. Reported Larry Maxwell: “The 
best description of their reaction * * * is 
to say that Santa Claus has come to town. 
They are tickled to death to hold the phones, 
turn the dials, punch the keys. They ask 
if they can call the United States from our 
phones in the exhibit.” 


GUIDES QUESTIONED 


The crowds questioned the guides on tech- 
nicalities, since electronic specialists, tech- 
niclans and student groups attended the 
showings as well as the general public. 

Some questions were politically provoca- 
tive, but most Inquiries were asked in friend- 
ly curiosity. Many people ask about life in 
America: How much do you make a month? 
How much does a new car cost? Do 
have all the produce you need in the stores? 

“Communications, U.S.A.” was the sixth 
in a series of exhibitions to be held in the 
Soviet Union since the Cultural 
Agreement was signed in 1959. Said a USIA 
official: “It is the cooperation between pri- 
vate industry and government which made 
the presentation so dramatic in the Soviet 
Union. There is no doubt that such cul- 
tural and informational exchanges will do 
much to make the American point of view 
more understandable to Soviet citizens.” 


Alaska: Looking Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow marks the anniversary of the 
earthquake of the greatest magnitude 
ever to occur in North America, the 
earthquake which struck Alaska at 5:36 
p.m: on March 27, 1964. This sudden 
convulsion of the earth’s crust brought 
death to 113 Alaskans and resulted in 
property damage of almost a third of a 
billion dollars. 8 

The tragic and destructive earthquake 
will be marked tomorrow in Alaska in 
memorial services for those who died, and 
in observances looking toward the future. 
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That Alaska's future is bright can be 
credited not only to the Alaskans’ love 
of the land and their determination to 
rebuild it, but also to prompt and effec- 
tive action by agencies of the Federal 
Government, and to generous assistance 
made available by the Congress of the 
United States. For all Alaskans, let me 
say, we are very grateful. “Alaska has 
bounced back,” writes Ward T. Sims of 
the Associated Press in an article in the 
Anchorage Daily Times on March 20. In 
order that others may know how Alas- 
kans view their future, I introduce here 
Mr. Sims’ article, “Alaskans Look for 
Greatest Year”: 

ALASKANS Loox FOR GREATEST YEAR 
(By Ward T. Sims) 

(Eprror's Norx.—Alaskans are a tough 
breed. A year ago the great earthquake 
killed 113 people and wiped out the life's 
work of many others. Those who were left 
turned to with a will and today new homes, 
new businesses, new life show what can be 
done with work and courage.) 

“The cards were dealt last March 27, Some 
of our people have left, but those of us with 
our roots here want to see the game played 
out.“ 

game holds slim promise, insofar as 
Sante seen now, for John T. Kelsey, of Val- 
dez, who speaks so resolutely although his 
property losses were among the highest suf- 
fered by any individual in the catastrophic 
earthquake of last March 27. 

But here in Alaska’s largest city the scars 
are largely healed. 

“A few months ago we were on our knees,” 
said Manager Don Dickey, of the Alaska State 
Chamber of Commerce. “But now we look 
for 1965 to be Alaska’s greatest year so far.” 

On that Good Friday of 1964, the earth of 
south-central Alaska trembled as it had never 
trembled before in the recorded history of 
North America. 

In Anchorage and Kodiak and Valdez and 
Cordova and Seward the land writhed; fis- 
sures opened and snapped shut; huge trees 


were whipped in two; buildings and bridges 


crashed and streets cracked and sank. 

In the wake of the convulsions came the 
agony of Valdez, of Seward, of Kodiak, and 
of such little known places as Chenega, 
Kaguyak, Kalsin Bay. 

Monstrous sea waves generated by the 
earthquake clawed at those six communities 
and others, not only in Alaska but far south 
along the shore of the Pacific. 

Valdez counted 31 dead, Seward 11, Kodiak 
5, Chenega 23, Kaguyak 3, Kalsin Bay 6, 
from the seismic waves. 

Th total loss in Alaska was surprisingly 
light; 113 deaths were attributed directly to 
the disaster. Public and private real prop- 
erty damage exceeded $311 million. 

Despite the tragedy, Alaska has bounced 
back 


In Anchorage, where nine died in the 
quake, bullding permits last year totaled 
more than $25 million, up $8 million from 
the boom year of 1963. 

“The determination of the people to rebuild 
and go ahead has been the most important 
factor,” said Anchorage Mayor Elmer Ras- 
muson, 

The 1964 salmon pack was some 3.7 million 
cases, a record for the past 15 years, King 
erab production reached a new high of 85 
million pounds, up from 78 million pounds 
in 1963. 

The outlook for tourism, the State's most 
important industry next to fisheries, was 
bleak indeed immediately after the Good 
Friday disaster. 

By summer's end, however, the tourist 
industry had made strong recovery and the 
outlook for 1965 ís very bright. 
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Reconstruction of facilities destroyed last 
March 27, and construction unrelated to the 
disaster, have given the State’s economy a 
tremendous shot in the arm. Oil explora- 
tion is expected to pick up considerably. 

Visible scars of the disaster are still upon 
the land. The scars of the people are less 
apparent. At Valdez, Kelsey and his brother, 
Robert, saw a lifetime of labor, a family 
business, wiped from the earth in a few 
moments, 

They operated the Valdez Dock Co., a pler 
and warehouse complex capable of handling 
three freighters at one time. The quake 
shattered the dock and warehouses. Land- 
slides and sea waves erased all traces of 
the facility, along with a major portion of 
the Valdez business district. 

Tests have shown that the entire townsite 
is completely unstable and the entire city is 
to be moved to a new site 4 miles away. 

“I don't know whether we will still be in 
the dock business, after the city moves,” Kel- 
sey said, “but I have no intention of picking 
up and leaving Valdez.” 

The determination to stay, to rebuild, is a 
theme one hears frequently. It is a theme 
even of those who suffered staggering per- 
sonal losses. 

One is Joyce Wyatt, a striking blonde who 
is now studying anthropology and arche- 
ology at Orange Coast College at Costa Mesa, 
Calif. Joyce, now 25, and her husband, Don- 
ald, were camped on a knoll overlooking the 
Gulf of Alaska near Kaguyak, on Kodiak Is- 
land, the evening of last March 27. Wyatt 
was doing geology work. e 

“I was cooking dinner in the tent, and my 
husband was down below, on the lowlands, 
on the beach, trying to find some fresh water 
sources,” she recalls. 

“Suddenly, everything began shaking vio- 
iently. My first thought was that a volcano 
had erupted. I ran out to the edge of the 
cliff, where I hung onto an antenna mast. 
I can remember screaming for my husband.” 

His body was found 4 days later. Yet 
today Joyce says: "I'm going back to Alaska, 
to prove that I can take it, to prove that it 
can't beat me down.” 

In a cluttered, garishly painted quonset 
hut at Kodiak, Carl Rodli runs a makeshift 
replacement for his marine supply store 
swept away, along with a major portion of 
downtown Kodiak. At 37, Rodli, a native of 
Newport, Oreg., plans to stick it out in 
Kodiak. Why? 

“After everything was said and done, we 
ended up with a net worth of about a minus 
$45,000, but I have faith in this area. I'm 
confident I can pay what I owe and still 
come out okay over the long pull.” 

In Anchorage, Virgil Knight, a tall. 
straight-shouldered man who works for the 
Federal Aviation Agency, moves with a limp. 
He is reluctant to speak of his experiences 
on that day a year ago, but is eager to talk 
of events since, 

“The earthquake brought out a lot in peo- 
ple they didn't know they had. The thing 
that ts important, now, is the way the com- 
munity has regained its vigor.” 

Knight lived in the Turnagain residential 

area of Anchorage, where 77 homes slid over 
a bluff into the muddy waters of Turnagain 
Arm. 
In a few moments on March 27, 1964, 
Knight lost his wife, his right leg, his home, 
and 35 years’ possessions, He and his wife 
were crushed when they were caught in a 
closing fissure. Leora Knight never regained 
consciousness. Virgil Knight was hospital- 
ized for 10 weeks. 

“He bucked up very fast,” comments a col- 
league about Virgil Knight. "He's quite a 


In the shiny newness of St. James The 
Fisherman Episcopal Church in Kodiak, the 
congregation gazes each Sunday on the cross 
that never fell, the cross Louis Horn hung 
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above the altar 16 minutes before disaster 
struck. 

The Reverend Donald Bullock remembers 
asking Horn if the eyebolts he was using to 
hang the cross were large enough. 

“Even in an earthquake, Father,” Horn 
laughed. Moments later, his words were 
tested and found true. 

The tall dark man most residents of Kodiak 
know simply as Legs“ is in another calling. 

Henry Legrue, a former Navy cook, operated 
the Beachcombers, a nightclub outside of 
Kodiak, on Potato Patch Lake. He was in 
his home next door when the earthquake hit. 

“It was rough, but there wasn’t any dam- 
age at the house or at the club. Then I no- 
ticed the water in the bay was.acting kind of 
funny and my first thought was, ‘tidal wave.’ 

Seismic waves crashing ashore wiped out 
Legs’ home and business, Not a trace of 
either was left. 

The next day, Legs and his wife, Eta, were 
pressed into service to cook for the homeless 
and rescue workers. 

When the emergency eased, an offhand re- 
mark about riverboats got Legs headed into 
business again. With the aid of a Small 
Business Administration loan, Legs bought 
the 250-foot cruise ship Canadian Prince 
and had it towed from Vancouver to Ko- 

Near the site of the old Beachcombers Legs 
opened a cocktail lounge aboard the land- 
bound vessel on December 29, with $14 in 
the bank and $2 in his pockets. 

“Before I could take in a dime,” Legs re- 
calis, “a friend borrowed the $2 and the 
cash register broke.” 

Now Legs has a 75-seat dining room in 
the Prince and plans to convert 54 state- 
rooms for hotel use, 

An employe of an Anchorage photo lab, 
Mrs. Blanche Clark, had just picked up some 
film at the J. C. Penney store and was walt- 
ing for the traffic light to change on Fifth 
Avenue when the earthquake started. 

“A huge slab from the front of the Penney 
building fell to the sidewalk on edge and 
then fell outward broadside on the car, but 
the car frame prevented it from crushing 
me.” 

Mrs. Clark doesn't remember how long she 
was trapped. After the slab was lifted and 
she was cut from the remains of the car, 
doctors found she had a broken neck, broken 
right arm, cracked ribs and a punctured 
lung, Mrs. Clark now is back on the job. 

Sig Digree, a craggy-faced newspaperman, 
and his wife, Betha, operated the weekly 
Kodiak Mirror, They had set July 1, 1964, 
as the target date for selling the Mirror and 
retiring to a home on Oregon's beautiful 
Rogue River, at Shady Cove, 

The seismic sea waves washed away the 
Kodiak Mirror. Last Christmas week the 
floods which ravaged California, Oregon, and 
Washington destroyed their new home on 
the Rogue. 

“We still have the Mirror, and we will re- 
build,” Digree said. “I guess you just don't 
get Alaska out of your system overnight. 

“I might as well admit it, Betha and I have 
been a little stunned with the turn of events 
in 1964. We couldn't do much about It— 
nature was in the driver's seat both times.” 


Miami Beach: 50 Years of Sunshine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
Friday, March 26, 1965, marks the 50th 
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anniversary of the incorporation of the 
city of Miami Beach. In recognition of 
this event, the city’s celebration will 
reach a climax this Saturday with a gala 
parade featuring State, local, and civic 
organizations. 

During this half century, Miami Beach 
has become the convention and “fun- 
shine” capital of the Nation with over 
2 million convention delegates and tour- 
ists visiting and enjoying the “Play- 
ground of the World” last year. The 
motto of this year's celebration perhaps 
best describes what this 50 years has been 
like, “Miami Beach—50 Years of Sun- 
shine.” 

The city was incorporated on March 
26, 1915, by 31 of the 33 registered voters 
living in the area and became a city on 
May 25, 1917, when the Governor signed 
its charter. ‘Today, those 33 voters have 
grown to 38,023—out of a total popula- 
tion of 65,000—making it the third most 
populous city in Dade County and the 
eighth most populous in the State of 
Florida. 

As it celebrates this 50th anniversary, 
the citizens and officials of Miami Beach 
can take pride in the city's growth and 
development. It has become much more 
than a playground as Mr. Haines Colbert 
has pointed out in a column which ap- 
peared in the Miami Herald on March 23, 
1965. “Miami Beach is where you are 
and what you are doing. It is everything 
that the press agents and comedians say 
and more.” 

Mr. Speaker, the following article by 
Mr. Colbert best describes just what 
Miami Beach means and what it has 
meant to its residents, visitors, and vaca- 
tioners: 

Braca Is ALL THEY Sar Ir Is—UP: 
Diascrion Ir Knows 
(By Haines Colbert) 

The television camera pans down a row of 
towering hotels, picks up a glimpse of surf 
and lingers over a palm tree silhouetted 
against the moon. 

A watcher in Terre Haute doesn't need to 
be told that's Miami Beach. 

Inside one of the hotels, a $10,000-a-week 
entertainer looks over his audience and tells 
what he sees—a carpet of mink sprinkled 
with diamonds and the blackened faces of 
People who pay $50 a day for a room and 
Spend the day lying in the sun beside a 
swimming pool which no one uses. 

Everyone roars because that's Miami Beach. 

A few blocks away, a millionaire entertains 
in his home. Someone mentions the hotels, 
and the hostess says she hasn’t been in that 
area for years—too noisy, too ornate, too 
crowded, too everything. 

But she lives at Miami Beach, 

Other residents and visitors haven't been 
to hotel row, either, but not because they 
Object to it. They're older people with lim- 
ited incomes, and they dance or play cards or 
Chess in public parks. 

The entertainment is free, and they are en- 
Joying Miami Beach. 

An old man, bearded and wearing a yam- 
ulka, bargains for cabbage and a half-pound 
of meat which his wife will cook on a hot- 
plate in their hotel room. There's no glamor 
where they live, at the south end of the 
beach, but the weather is better than in the 
Bronx. 

Miam! Beach is where you are and what 
you are doing. It is everything that the 
press agents and comedians say and more— 
wild and sedate, sumptuous and drab, over- 
dressed and tasteful. 


ONLY 
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And it is the only community of its size 
and prominence in which some of the found- 
ers still are around to tell what happened. 

In 50 years, Miami Beach has grown from 
a town with 33 registered voters—there was 
no exact population count—to a city of 65,- 
000 which is visited by some 2 million tour- 
ists and convention delegates every year. 

But population figures don't really tell 
the story. Five years after the town was 
founded, the census of 1920 showed a popu- 
lation of only 644, and growth has been slow 
in recent years because of lack of space. 
The beach pretty well fills its 7 square miles. 

The value of property is a better indica- 
tion. In 1920, the assessed valuation of real 
estate was $224,000. The same area and 
what has been built on it was assessed last 
year at $584,001,750 by the city and at $796,- 
362,700 by Dade County. 

The first permanent structure at Miami 
Beach was a two-story home built in 1886 
by Charles H. Lum on what now is the site 
of the Tides. Hotel at 1220 Ocean Drive. 

At last count, the beach had 368 hotels 
with 30,500 rooms; 2,900 apartment build- 
ings containing 30,000 units; 7,000 resi- 
dences and hundreds of other structures— 
office buildings, stores, churches, and public 
places. 

This was within the city limits, running 
from the tip of the island at Government 
Cut to the boundary with Surfside between 
87th and 88th Streets. 

Beach residents have just about stopped 
complaining over the free use of the name 
of their city for everything on the ocean- 
front up to Broward County. 

Lum, the first home builder, and his fa- 
ther, Charles, were indirectly responsible for 
the development of an even greater terri- 

. They and their friends, Elnathan T. 
Field and Ezra Osborn, at one time owned 
the shore from Government Cut to Jupiter— 
a stretch of more than 65 miles. 

The Lums landed from a schooner in 1870 
saw what seemed to them to be a good place 
to raise coconuts, and went back to their 
home in Red Bank, NJ. They interested 
Field and Osborn, 

Rats ate most of the coconuts planted by 
the four, and Field went back to New Jer- 
sey for advice and money. He returned 
with John S. Collins, a well-known horti- 
culturist, who offered both technical help 
and $5,000. 

Field and Osborn eventually sold their 
land to Collins, and the Lums sold theirs in 
1912 to the brothers J. N. and J. E. Lummus 
of Bronson in Levy County. J. N. Lummus, 
in his book, “The Miracle of Miami Beach,” 
said he and his brother paid the Lums 
$80,000 for 500 acres. 

But Collins, who started a wooden bridge 
across the bay where the Venetian causeway 
is located now, and the Lummuses ran out 
of money. 

They were rescued by Carl G. Fisher. 
Fisher and his partner, James A. Allison, 
were natives of Indiana and had made a 
fortune by buying the patent for a carbide 
automobile headlight, developing it and sell- 
ing out to Union Carbide, 

Fisher stopped off at what was to become 
Miami Beach and took a piece of the action. 
He lent $50,000 to Collins and $150,000 to the 
Lummus brothers, in each case taking a large 
share of land as a bonus for making the 
loan. - 

The Fisher money made Miami Beach. 
Fisher's chief lieutenant, C. W. (Pete) Chase, 
who lives at 1900 Meridian Avenue, estimates 
that his boss spent more than $50 million on 
the development of the property—#6 million 
out of his pocket before he sold the first lot 
and the remainder out of income. 

Thirty-one of the thirty-three voters living 
at the beach Incorporated it as a town March 
26, 1915, and J, N. Lummus was elected mayor. 
The town became a city with the signing of 
its charter by the Governor May 25, 1917, 
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World War I was slowing down tourism 
and speculative buying, however, and the 
Lummus brothers moved out in 1918. Their 
property was bought by N. B. T. Roney, of 
Camden, N.J., a financier who bullt the first 
stores on Collins Avenue. 

Fisher put up the first big hotel, the 
Flamingo, in 1920, and Roney built the Roney 
Plaza in 1925. The Flamingo was demolished 
to make way for an apartment house after 
World War II, leaving the Roney Plaza as the 
oldest of the large hotels still standing. 

The beach was promoted flamboyantly dur- 
ing Fisher's lifetime, but he seemed to have 
in mind a community modeled after Palm 
Beach—a resort for rich men. 

Pisher bullt six polo fields in all, and 
brought the best players in the world to com- 
pete on them. 

Mansions costing up to half a million dol- 
lars were built on the oceanfront by such 
men as Harvey S. Firestone, president and 
founder of Firestone Rubber Co.; Albert 
Lasker, advertising agency tycoon; John D. 
Hertz, of the rental car and taxi companies; 
and the movie makers, Albert Warner, of 
Warner Bros., and Nicholas Schenck, of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

The best thing that happened to Miami 
Beach was the appointment in September 
1925 of Claude A. Renshaw as city manager. 
Renshaw, an engineer and the former mayor 
of Roundup, Mont., served the beach until 
his retirement in March 1958 and was cred- 
ited with giving the city a financial stability 
which it never has lost. 

Miami Beach was one of the few Florida 
cities to come out of the depression with 
good credit. Asa result, it was able to put in 
more and better public works than other 
cities. 

Private builders went on a spree after 
World War IT. For a few years, Miami Beach 
was putting up more new hotels than the 
combined total of the rest of the world. 

The comedians joked then about the man 
who must be going downhill financially be- 
cause he was in last year's hotel. 

That also was the time of the S and G 
Syndicate and wide open gambling, when 
you could walk for blocks on Collins Avenue 
without ever being out of earshot of the race 
results coming from hotel loudspeakers. 
Waiters picked up the bets at poolside, 

The collapse of the S and G under pres- 
sure from Chicago gangsters who wanted in 
and the Kefauver committee ended that 
phase, 

Many Beach residents said the city couldn't 
exist without gambling. Hotels had taken 
the place of the Firestone and other man- 
sions, and there weren't enough wealthy 
tourists to keep all of them going. 

But the character of the Beach changed 
again. 

It switched from being a winter resort, 
largely closed down in the summer, to a year- 
round operation. That was accomplished 
partly by inducing. tourists to come at cut 
rates in the summer, partly with airline pack- 
age tours and partly going after conventions. 

Three hundred conventions brought close 
to 500,000 delegates to the beach last year. 

The beach auditorium, with seats for 3,534, 
was too small for the conventions when it 
was completed in August 1950, at a cost of $2 
million. An 18,000-seat convention hall 
costing $4.5 million was opened next door in 
October 1958. - 

Television began to help out when the co- 
axial cable between Jacksonville and Miami 
was completed-in the spring of 1952. Net- 
work shows were staged át the beach periodi- 
cally after that, and the community was so 
grateful when Arthur Godfrey began regu- 
lar telecasts tbere that it named a street for 
him. 

Jackie Gleason, although he's missed out 
on the street naming so far, is the beach's 
new hero. 
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It can’t all be due to television, but the 
beach is booming. At 50, it's the liveliest 
ex-coconut farm on earth. 


This is a great day in the history of 
Florida. Everyone who has had a part 
in the progress of Miami Beach, from its 
earliest founders, whose foresight and 
wisdom carried them through the most 
trying times, to the present day ctty 
fathers, has reason to be proud today. 

I know that my colleagues here in the 
Congress join me in wishing happy 
birthday to the city of Miami Beach, 
Fla., the sparkling jewel of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


In the Future: A Country Run by Court 
Decree? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, my 
friend Forrest Allen, one of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer's outstanding newsmen and 
columnists, is a man who weighs his 
words carefully. Recently he considered 
the growing concern many feel about the 
courts’ encroachment on functions prop- 
erly reserved to the legislative branches 
of all levels of government, and I com- 
mend his remarks to my colleagues for 
its thoughtful approach to this problem: 

If the present trend continues, it will not 
be too many years before this country will 
be run by court decrees instead of by laws 
adopted through democratic processes. The 
latest local attempt to bypass the legislative 
process involves the reorganization of Ohio's 
judicial system. 

A Cleveland law firm has asked a Federal 
court for an order to set aside the State's 
court system and establish a new one by 
decree, Basis of the plea for Federal inter- 
vention is that plaintiffs are being denied due 
process tees in the U.S. Constitution. 

Such denial, it is contended, arises from 
the long delay between filing of a lawsuit and 
bringing it to trial. 

There couldn't be a worse approach to the 
problems of judicial reform in Ohlo. There 
is scarcely a lawyer or a judge in this State 
who would deny that the administration of 
Justice in our metropolitan centers has be- 
come a monumental headache. 

But saying that much is only the first sen- 
tence of the story. 

Side by side with this awareness of the 
problem is a growing determination on the 
part of the bar, the judges, and a good many 
lay persons that something must be done 
about it. 

There is some possibility that the present 
legislature may take some first steps, how- 
ever remote that possibility may seem at the 
moment. Despite the lack of progress in the 
past, it.seems to me there is substantial hope 
for improvement in the near future. 

The case for reform—which must come 
from legislative enactments and changes in 
the State constitution approved by the 
voters—is being piled up almost daily. 

The Ohlo Legislative Service Commission 
has just published a staff research report on 
“Problems of Judicial Administration.” It is 
a tremendously important handbook for any- 
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one who seriously seeks court reforms in 
Ohio. 

Efforts toward effecting modernization are 
being supported in varying degrees by the 
Ohio State Bar Association, a leader in this 
drive, the Ohio Judicial Conference and many 
judges and lawyers as individuals. 

This is not just a matter of waving a wand. 
It is not just a matter of law. It involves 
politics of many varieties, self-interests and 
even selfish interests that are deeply en- 
trenched, and professional stubbornness of a 
high degree. 

Advocates of reform have not yet been able 
to bring a concentration of strength at the 
right time and the right place. But they are 
coming closer all the time. 

To try to resolve this massive resistance to 
change by a court decree from some Federal 
judge is like trying to repair a watch with a 
monkey wrench. 


A Responsible Republican Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing James Reston, of the New York 
Times, deyoted his column to the praise 
of Republican legislative efforts in the 
89th Congress. 

He points out that against overwhelm- 
ing odds, the Republican Party here in 
Congress has contributed constructively 
and creatively to domestic legislative 
programs, such as civil rights, and to our 
foreign policy. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Reston's column in the CONGRES- 
SIoNAL Recorp following my remarks: 

WASHINGTON: A RESPONSIBLE REPUBLICAN 
OPPOSITION 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, March 25.—The Republicans 
in Congress are proving to be a constructive 
opposition. They are working against over- 
whelming odds—32 to 68 in the Senate, 140 
to 294 in the House—but they have main- 
tained a sense of purpose and even a sense 
of humor. 

This is not an easy exercise. When a party 
has been overwhelmed at the polls, as the 
Republicans were in 1932 and again in 1964, 
the task of reconstruction seems almost hope- 
less. Its leaders are scattered, its numbers 
reduced in the Congress, its power under- 
mined in the States, its organization dis- 
rupted, and its party workers demoralized. 

Yet the Republicans, though they have 
been out of power for 24 of the last 32 
are not acting like a bitter or obstructionist 
minority. They are supporting President 
Johnson’s foreign and domestic programs 
when they think he is right and trying to put 
forward constructive alternatives when they 
think he’s wrong. 

THE VOTING RECORD 

The yoting-rights bill is a dramatic illustra- 
tion of the point. The Republican leader 
in the Senate, EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRSEN, not 
only worked with Attorney General Katzen- 
bach in drafting the bill, but is now helping 
guide it through the Judiciary Committee 
against the opposition of the Southern 
Democrats. 

The Republican leader in the House, 
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Grratp R. Fond, of Michigan, along with 
Representative JOHN Lunpsary, of New York, 
Representative WII M. McOuLLOCH, of 
Ohio, and other Republicans, are leading a 
campaign to strengthen the voting-rights bill 
and extend its provisions to many thousands 
of deprived Negroes not covered by the ad- 
ministration’s proposals. 

There is no evidence that the Republican 
Party stands to gain, at least in the short 
run, by a vast increase in Negro voting. On 
the contrary, all indications are that the new 
Negro voters will side overwhelmingly with 
the Democratic Party, and could even help 
win back for the Democrats in the 1968 presi- 
dential election the Southern States won by 
the Republicans last year. 

Yet the Republican leaders in this Con- 
gress are quite consciously trying to remove 
the charge leveled against the party in the 
Goldwater campaign—that it sought to win 
by appealing to the anti-Negro elements in 
both the North and the South. 

THE VIETNAM RECORD 


The controversy over policy in Vietnam 
also illustrates the constructive attitude of 
the Republicans in Congreas. The Democrats 
are highly vulnerable to. political attack for 
their record in that peninsula. They under- 
estimated the power of the North Vietnamese, 
and helped destroy what little political unity 
existed under the Diem regime in South 
Vietnam. 

It is not quite fair to say, as the Democrats 
constantly do, that they are merely carrying 
on in that country the policy started by the 
Republicans under President Eisenhower. 
They have changed the whole character of 
the war in the last 3 years, yet the Republi- 
cans have supported the President more con- 
sistently than some of the leaders of his own 


Seldom in the history of the Nation have 
the Executive and the Congress ed to 
find a working arrangement in which the 
President had adequate power and the legis- 
lature had adequate control, and this is cer- 
tainly not the case now. 

The administration has the votes and the 
political skill to work its will on the home 
front—even on such controversial issues as 
voting rights, Federal aid to private school 
education, medical care for the aged, public 
housing, and aid to the Nation’s most im- 
poverished areas. 

In the foreign field, the President's will Is 
almost supreme. In Vietnam, for example, 
he is free to do almost anything he wishes— 
either to extend the bombing beyond the 
19th parallel into the region of Hanoi and 
Haiphong, or to call for a truce and negotiate 
a settlement. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RESTRAINT 


Nevertheless, in both the domestic and 
foreign fields, the President has not used this 
extraordinary power without respect for the 
Republican opposition. He has consulted 
with them constantly before settling on his 
budget or announcing his domestic legis- 
lative program. 

He has used his appointive power fairly 
by bringing Republicans into key positions 
and avoiding a partisan or ideological Cabi- 
net. In fact, he has relied on Senator DIREK- 
SEN almost as if the Illinois Senator were the 
majority leader. 

Thus, unlike the early days of the New 
Deal, when Franklin Roosevelt drove the 
Congress rather than winning its confidence, 
Johnson has been as restrained in the use of 
his yast power as the Republicans have been 
generous in the exercise of their limited 
power. 

This has been easier, however, for the 
President than for the Republicans. They 
might easily have drifted into bitterness and 
irresponsibility after November, and this 
they have not done. 
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Statement of the Honorable George V. 
Hansen of Idaho Before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I include 
in the Recorp one paragraph of a state- 
ment made to the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments by Mr. William Brown, research 
director for the Delaware State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The paragraph is: 

We belleve the people of every State 
should have the right to fashion a State 
legislative system which best meets the 
needs of that particular State, as long as 
they adhere to a republican form of gov- 
ernment, to their own State constitution and 
laws, and the applicable provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. 


I also include statements I made before 

the same committee. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, this is one 
of the most important matters to come 
before the Congress in many years. Be- 
Cause of this, and because of the fact 
that the House Committee on the Ju- 
Giciary has scheduled similar hearings 
for the near future, I believe the state- 
ments will be of interest to my colleagues. 

My statements follow: 

STaTEMENT OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE V, HAN- 
SEN, SECOND Disreicr IDAHO, BEFORE THE 
SENATE JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE ON CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, MARCH 4, 1985 
Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 

it is a privilege and an honor to appear before 

you today and make this statement on a mat- 
ter I believe to be one of the most important 
to come before the Congress in many years. 

On September 13 of this year it will have 
been 177 years since the Continental Congress 
Passed a resolution putting into effect the 
Constitution of the United States. It has 
been ratified by the 11th State—New Tork 
less than 2 months previously. 

Less than a year ago, and nearly 176 years 
following its adoption, the Supreme Court 
Of the United States struck a severe blow at 
the very roots of this Constitution. Until 
that time—last June—I doubt that anyone 
in the United States with any knowledge of 
Sur Government and our history would even 
have considered it a possibility that the Su- 
Preme Court would presume to take upon it- 
Sclf the authority to inform the sovereign 
States of the Union that it didn’t like the 
Way their legislatures were structured—and 
that they must reapportion according to the 
Court's dictates. 

The determination handed down last June 
by the Supreme Court was by no means 
Mnantmous. Justice Potter Stewart, in a bit- 
tor dissenting opinion, said the decision 

finds no support in the words of the Con- 

Stitution, in any prior decision of this Court, 

Or in the 175-year political history of our 

Federal Union.” 

Justice Stewart also said: 

“What the Court has done is to convey a 
Particular political philosophy into a con- 
Stitutional rule, binding upon each of the 50 
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States * * * without regard and without re- 
spect for the many individualized and differ- 
entiated characteristics of each State 
stemming from distinct history, distinct 
geography, distinct distribution of popula- 
tion, and distinct political heritage.” 

Mr. Chairman, the fact that Justice Stew- 
art’s views are shared by many is attested to 
by our presence here today, 

Mr. Chairman; the Constitution of the 
United States by its very nature is a docu- 
ment of carefully limited Federal powers 
with all other authority residing in the 
States. Probably the most remarkable fea- 
ture of this instrument was the provision for 
a legislative body divided into two branches, 
one branch based on geographic representa- 
tion, and the other on population. This, in 
my opinion, Is perhaps the greatest contribu- 
tion to political science made by the United 
States and is just one of the many delicate 
checks and balances provided for in the Con- 
stitution. Through it a majority cannot run 
roughshod over the rights of the minority, 
nor can a minority for long willfully obstruct 
the majority. It assures that careful delib- 
eration will be given to all matters brought 
before the Congress. True—it perhaps, 
sometimes, slows down the legislative process. 
But it also prevents us from “acting in haste 
and repenting in leisure.” 

Most of the 50 States have legislative or- 
ganizations similar to the Federal body; that 
is, one house based on population and the 
other on geography or other factors, And 
it is this system of government at which 
the Supreme Court decisions strike. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I raise a point of great 
significance. Our State governments are not 
based on the Federal system—it is the other 
way around, Our Federal system is based 
on the systems of the States which founded 
our National Government. 

None of the Thirteen Original States ap- 
portioned both houses of their legislatures 
solely on the basis of population. In the 
upper house, or senate, Delaware and New 
Jersey had equal representation for each 
county, regardiess of population. Georgia, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Island 
had equal representation based on geo- 
graphic units other than counties. Mary- 
land, Pennsylyania, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia based representation on geographic 
units with minor modification based on 
population. The upper House of Connecti- 
cut was based on population, but with major 
limitations to achieve geographic diffusion, 
and it was the same in New Hampshire, but 
with minor limitations, Only the upper 
House of North Carolina was based solely on 
population—and the North Carolina lower 
House was also based on population, but 
with major limitations, as in the case of the 
upper House of Connecticut, to achieve geo- 
graphic diffusion. 

So—the so-called Federal concept was not 
new. It had existed in the founding States. 
And, Mr. Chairman, without the adoption of 
this system, it is extremely doubtful that 
the Constitution would ever have been rati- 
fied. The smaller States, fearful of the 
power that would be exercised by the larger 
States should representation in both Houses 
of the Congress be based solely on popula- 
tion, were unwilling to support a strong na- 
tional government. But with the “great 
compromise"—the apportionment of one 
House on population and with equal repre- 
sentation in the other—the fears of the 
small States were allayed and our Federal 
Constitution came into being. 

Most of the States subsequently joining 
the Union adopted the bicameral system, and 
it has worked well. It has afforded the mi- 
nority in the States the same protection it 
has afforded the minority in the Federal 
Government and, at the same time, has pre- 
vented the minority from long obstructing 
the will of the majority. It has led to a 
deliberative legislative process. 
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It is essential, Mr. Chairman, that the 
majority be protected from the minority by 
having one house of a bicameral State legis- 
lature apportioned on a basis of population. 
It is equally essential that the minority be 
protected from the majority by having the 
other house based on factors other than just 
population. 

This is the system we have today, and 
it is a proven system. However, it is now 
under attack and unless the Congress acts— 
and acts soon—it will be destroyed. I up- 
hold the right of the Court to correct in- 
equities within the system. I would deny 
the Court the right to change the system. 

A troublesome question arises in my mind, 
Mr. Chairman: With our Federal system 
based on th checks and balances of the 
founding States—if those checks and bal- 
ances are abolishd by judicial flat, how long 
will it then be before that same Court ap- 
plies that same one-man, one-vote principle 
and decrees that both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the U.S. Senate must be ap- 
portioned solely on the basis of population? 

In the matter of the reapportionment of 
State legislatures Justice John M. Harlan 
said; 

“Judicial entry into this realm is pro- 
foundly ill advised and constitutionally im- 
permissible.” 

We must correct the Court's mistake, Mr. 
Chairman, and we must see to it that the 
Court is alerted to the fact that the great 
majority of the people of the United States 
will not tolerate, now or in the future, the 
Court’s “entry into realms * * * constitu- 
tionally impermlssable.“ 

I support, without reservation, a constitu- 
tional amendment which would state that 
both houses of a bicameral State legislature 
need not be apportioned solely on the basis 
of population, provided that the plan of such 
apportionment shall have been submitted to 
and approved by a vote of the electorate of 
that State. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me 
to state my views to you today on this 
matter. 


ADDITION TO THE STATEMENT OF THE HON- 
ORABLE GEORGE V. HANSEN, SECOND DISTRICT 
IDAHO, BEFORE THE SENATE JUDICIARY SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you for giving me 
the opportunity to present this supple- 
mentary statement to further clarify my po- 
sition on reapportionment. 

I believe it is important to emphasize that 
in advocating a constitutional amendment 
to allow one house of a bicameral State leg- 


new. This is possibly the most tried and 
proven piece of legislation ever considered 
for adoption. We, the proponents of this 
amendment, can comfortably point out that 
the system we desire to perpetuate has been 
by far the most successful of the legislative 
combinations used among the several States. 
This, in fact, was the very system used in one 
form or another by each State represented 
at the Constitutional Convention and was 
the pattern adopted in arriving at the “great 
compromise” of the U.S. Constitution. 

Many points are raised questioning what 
would happen under the proposed amend- 
ment. The best and most irrefutable answer 
is to ask what has happened in the course 
of our history since the Constitution was 
put into operation on September 13, 1788, 
and prior to the recent catastrophic Supreme 
Court decision. 

May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that our 
Constitution provides for a Federal Republic, 
not a democracy; and article IV, section 4, 
guarantees each State a republican form of 
government. May I add that pure de- 
mocracy has been described many times as 
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the worst possible form of government. 
Under pure democracy, the minority—or & 
minority—has no rights. It is completely 
at the mercy of the mob rule of the ma- 
jority. And it is toward pure democracy that 
the one-person, one-vote concept leads us. 

The point is raised that one house of a 
bicameral State legislature, controlled by 
minority representation, can block the will 
of a majority of all of the people of the 
State. But this overlooks the fact that the 
States, as well as the United States, have 
an executive branch, the chief of whom— 
the Governor—is elected on the basis of one 
person one vote. Thus, with the executive 
branch and one house of a legislature con- 
trolled by the majority, it Is hard to see 
how the other house of this legislature could 
long thwart the will of the majority, Rather, 
it merely serves as a curb on the unbridled 
exercise of power by the majority. 

If I may be permitted to do so, Mr, Chair- 
man, I would like to refer briefly to one 
or two questions that have been posed. 

First, it has been asked whether a person 
who is deprived of the right to vote because 
his grandfather had not voted in a particu- 
lar State should have recourse to the courts. 
Certainly he should. Such legislation, if 
enacted by any State, I believe would clearly 
be in violation of the equal protection and 
privileges and immunities clauses of the 14th 
amendment. I do not believe any court in 
this land—State or Federal—would uphold 
such a law. 

Also, I do not believe an issue such as a 
granfather clause, or an issue such as a per- 
son being deprived of the right to vote be- 
cause he does or does not own property, is 
relevant to the subject being considered. 
We are not discussing individual voting 
rights, but rather the question of the value 
of a person's vote—whether or not it should 
be of equal weight in determining the mem- 
bership of both houses of a bicameral State 
legislature. 

We believe this decision should rest with 
the people of each State, and not with the 
Federal courts. 

Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, we are not 
attempting to create a new governmental 
process—we are merely defending a system 
that has existed for nearly 177 years and one 
that has been by far the most predominant 
form of government used by the States of 
this great Nation. True, there have been 
some inequities, and those that have not 
been corrected should be. But let us not 
throw out the baby with the wash water— 
let us not destroy the system just because 
some correctible inequities may exist. 

Nearly every question that could be asked 
concerned with the effect of the proposed 
amendment has the unique potential of be- 
ing answered by conditions of actual expe- 
rience—an advantage seldom enjoyed by any 
such piece of major legislation. I hereby re- 
affirm my support of a constitutional amend- 
ment allowing one house of a bicameral State 
legislature to be apportioned on a basis other 
than population. 


The 144th Anniversary of Greek 
Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. BILLIE S. FARNUM 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 
Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, civiliza- 
tion owes much to ancient Greece, but it 
owes a great debt to modern Greece, also. 
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Greece of old gave us heroes and sages 
on whom to pattern a way of life at the 
same time that it nourished a spirit of 
freedom that not even centuries of op- 
pression could extinguish. 

The hopes that inspire freedom-loving 
men everywhere burned on through Ro- 
man, Byzantium, and Ottoman Empire 
occupations, burned bright enough to 
light a war of liberation that lasted al- 
most a decade. 

The war of independence that brave 
Greeks launched on March 25, 1821, a 
date which today all free men celebrate, 
unfortunately had to be rewon many 
times. 

But none of the enemies of freedom 
finally prevailed, and it is a glory to all 
of us that the flood that was post-World 
War II communism broke, finally, on the 
stone wall that was Greece. 

Mr. Speaker, the people who are free, 
and the people who one day will be free, 
together owe and will owe a great debt 
to the people who cradled our Western 
civilization. 


Mail-Order Gunrunners 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of March 7, 1965. 
It refers to the subject matter of three 
bills which I introduced yesterday: H.R. 
6745, which would require the registra- 
tion of pistols in the District of Colum- 
bia; H.R. 6782, which would increase 
taxes on those dealing in weapons of de- 
struction; and H.R. 6783, which would 
prohibit the sale of firearms in interstate 
commerce to individuals. 


The editorial follows: 
MAIL-ORDER GUNRUNNERS 


The case for tightening controls over in- 
terstate commerce in flrearms was well estab- 
lished during the last session of Congress, 
yet nothing happened and the various bills 
before the House and the Senate were al- 
lowed to wither in committee. As the mem- 
ory of the murder of President Kennedy with 
an mail-order rifie recedes into the 
background, the difficulty in overcoming 
committee paralysis and the gun lobby in 
Washington becomes no easier, and it is not 
unlikely that Senator Donn's new efforts in 
the current session again will be obstructed. 

But there are dangers for the obstruction- 
ists, as there are for the general public which 
favors the proposed legislation.’ Those who 
profess to speak for the 35 million gun 
owners in the country are doing them a 
poor service by refusing to draw a clear line 
between those who have a legitimate right 
to arms, as guaranteed by the Constitution, 
and those who do not. 

The case against further legislation is 
based on the contention that it would in- 
fringe the second amendment’s “right of the 
people to keep and bear arms”; that it would 
permit the Federal Government to encroach 
on the law enforcement prerogatives of the 
States, and that, as Senator Macnuson, of 
the Commerce Committee argued, it would 
not provide effective arms control. 
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Yet Senator Donn's bill would do little 
more than plug the loopholes in and carry 
out the intent of Federal laws which have 
been on the books since 1934 and 1938. It 
would make it more difficult for criminals 
and juvenile delinquents to get around these 
statutes by mail-order shipments. Testi- 
mony that 25 percent of matl-order guns, 
estimated at 1 million in 1963, went to 
purchasers with criminal records speaks 
loudly in favor of the p bill, 

Rather than hamper, it would help the 
States in dealing with firearms which have 
been escaping their control. Its proponents 
do not claim it will wipe out crime, but at 
least it represents a serious effort to deal 
with a serious problem in a relatively mod- 
erate manner. Continued obstruction could 
well produce a public outburst, in event of 
another crime of national and international 
proportions, for much more drastic legisla- 
tion. 


L.B.J. Struck the Right Note 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


* OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our co 
the following remarks by Bob Considine 
about President Johnson's address to the 
joint session on the voting rights bill. 

Mr. Considine's column appeared in 
the New York Journal-American of 
March 18, 1965, and follows: 

L. B. J. STRUCK THE RIGHT NOTE 
(By Bob Considine) 


Have you ever heard a President make a 
more emphatic speech to the Congress than 
LBJ.’s declaration of interdependence? 
Listening to him made one wonder how many 
of his predecessors would have come on and 
on with such uncompromising come-all-ye. 

“It's not just Negroes really, it’s all of us 
who must overcome the crippling legacy of 
bigotry and injustice * * * and we shall 
overcome,” he called out to the Chamber 
and to the world. He had neither secrets 
or holds to bar, nor bush to beat around. 

It never occurred to him, he said after a 
nostalgic dip into his days as a poor teacher 
of poorer Mexican American children, that 
one day he would stand where he now stood 
and hold the power he holds. 

“But now that I have this chance, III let 
you in on a secret," he went on, his soft 
southern voice taking on the steely ring of 
the deputy sheriff laying down the law. “I 
mean to use it.“ 

It rang out like a shot, 

Hard to picture President Kennedy saying 
it, at least that way. J.F.K.’s speech on the 
occasion of presenting a new and clearer yot- 
ing bill to the Congress would have packed 
more poetic language and thus blunted some 
of the urgency. President Eisenhower would 
have said it in a message delivered to the 
clerk, after perhaps an announcement at a 
news conference. 

President Truman would have sounded 
angry, saying the same words L.B.J. drawled. 
and this would have created pockets of sul- 
len misgivings here and there in the Cham- 
ber. President Roosevelt would have sound- 
ed as if he were lecturing, something in the 
manner of a Groton don. President Hoover 
would have considered it better handled by & 
commission, perhaps. President Coolidge 
yona have been asleep by that time of 
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Local, State Governments Must Be 
Strengthened or Washiagton Will Take 
Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16,1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Rochester Post-Bulletin on 
March 17, 1965, and which was written by 
Mr. Albert Marshall. Mr. Marshall is a 
Well-known and distinguished veteran 
Newspaperman whose byline appears 
regularly in many Minnesota news- 
Papers. In this article, I feel that Mr. 
Marshall shows more than his usual in- 
sight into one of our most serious prob- 
lems; that is, the breakdown of our tra- 
ditional system of checks and balances 
within our system of government: I feel 
that the article, which I now submit, is 
self-explanatory: 

Locat, Stare Governments Musr BE 

STRENGTHENED OR WASHINGTON WILL TAKE 


Over 
(By Albert Marshall) 

Sr. Pavt.—The State capital is a busy 
Place these days. Once again the legislature 
is hard at work at its endless task of creat- 
ing new laws and revising old regulations 

meet ever chan conditions affecting 
the life and economy of our citizens. 

One cannot help but wonder as one sees 

hard-working representatives of the 
People examining, discussing, and debating 
important issues, what their deliberations 
Will include in another 30 years. For under 
the pressure of mighty forces the status of 
the State as a cornerstone of local autonomy 
is being challenged. 

One force that threatens the supremacy 
of the State over local affairs has developed 
With the changing pattern of daily life. Back 
in 1930, a bit less than half of Minnesota’s 
Population lived in urban centers (places of 
2,500 or more). ‘Today, the urban popula- 
tlon of the State represents close to two- 
thirds of the whole. 

Between 1930 and 1960, population of the 
Cities increased by 865,000 people, while the 
nonurban (farm and country dwellers) de- 
clined in number by 15,000. 

And the legislature, preponderantly repre- 
Sentative of rural Minnesota and oriented to 
its needs, has by this shift in population 
become burdened with an increasing list of 
Urban problems involving such diverse mat- 
ters as crowded schools and the complexities 
of a fast-growing Twin City metropolitan 

ct. These problems have become more 
acute with each passing month. 

Not so long ago, the legislature was dis- 
‘Posed to let the cities “stew. in their own 
Juice"—refiecting the feeling of its rural ma- 
Jority that urban matters were not essen- 
tiay g State responsibility. More recently 
legislators have come to realize that inas- 
Much as most Minnesotans now live in cities, 
their situations are a major concern of the 
Whole State. 

MORE AND MORE FEDERAL 

This realization may have come too late, 
however. For city officials, caught in the 
Maelstrom of forces beyond their power to 
Manage or finance, have increasingly turned 
to a more receptive arbitrator of their de- 
Stinies—the Federal Government. 
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This is quite natural as the cities have al- 
ways had more effective representation in 
Congress. And Congressmen have been kept 
acutely aware of city problems by their con- 
stituents. 

This natural inclination to seek help from 
Washington has also played into the hands 
of those politicians who believe in a strong 
centralized Federal Government as the vital 
force in our national political system. Pres- 
ident Johnson is an adherent of this phil- 
osophy as are two of his closest advisers, both 
Minnesotans, Vice President HUMPHREY and 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman. 

Another advocate of this philosophy, LeRoy 
Collins, former Governor of Florida, has said 
that “it is not the evolution of our society 
that has made the exercise of Federal power 
necessary, but the lack of will and the lim- 
ited abilities of the States. State failures 
and national concern about them have in- 
vited-and encouraged the Federal Govern- 
ment to step in.” 

Freeman decries as a myth the possibility 
that functions of Government can be divided 
between Federal and State Governments. He 
has declared that Washington should assume 
a far larger participation in affairs hereto 
considered the province of States and their 
subdivisions—because of the “serious draw- 
back to State and local action (posed by) 
lack of financial resources.” 

Minnesota's former Governor confidently 
asserts that the “Federal Government will 
continue—and should continue—to have a 
growing role in the affairs of our communi- 
ties.” 

President Johnson now asks Congress to 
establish a department in his administration 
that will deal directly with urban affairs. If 
such a Cabinet post Is created it is inevitable 
that the Federal Government will make the 
ground rules to control the actions of local 
officials—a function formerly performed by 
the States. 7 

Those who believe that you can't have a 
responsive citizenry duly concerned with 
public affairs unless individuals are giyen the 
opportunity of taking a significant part in 
the democratic processes at the local level are 
apprehensive of a trend that would delegate 
policymaking decisions to Congress and to 
Federal administrators. 

NEW BID FOR MORE POWER 


Have Congressmen and Senators sufficient 
time to-ride herd on all the many problems of 
a local character when they are already over- 
burdened with questions of interstate nature 
and those which concern America’s defenses 
and relations with other nations? 

HUBERT HUMPHREY has testified to their 
present predicament. While still a Member 
of the U.S. Senate, describing his hectic life 
as a national legislator, he stated, I receive 
over a thousand letters every day in the week. 
I have hundreds of visitors, I receive not less 
than 70 long-distance calls every day of my 
life.” 

The Vice President maintained that most 
men in Congress were under similar pres- 
sures. Said he, “If I work less than 14 hours 
a day, I feel that I have denied both my work 
and my official duty. It is utterly impossible 
to work less if you want to be effective in 
Congress,” 

It is quite evident that Congressmen are 
humanly incapable of taking on a new bur- 
den of activity—as would be the case if they 
were impelled to take an active part in di- 
recting affairs formerly undertaken by State 
officials and those elected to perform county, 
municipal, and school board duties. 

What would be bound to happen? Obvi- 
ously Congress would have to delegate au- 
thority to administrative officials. That is 
not a pleasant thought in the minds of those 
who remember how redtape and bureaucratic 
procedures have often baffled the electorate. 

Many Americans emphatically disagree 
with Secretary Freeman when he disputes the 
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idea that “local government is more demo- 
cratic and thus functions administered by 
governmental units close to the people are 
administered best.” 

It would seem that an issue of major im- 
portance to all Minnesotans is involved in 
the Federal Government's latest bid for 
power. The correct answer to effective prog- 
ress on the local front surely lies in another 
direction—one of beefing up State and local 
governments so that they can perform the 
more onerous tasks confronting our cities. 


Missouri Barges, Dams Ready for Record 
Thaw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
the following article from Business 
Week, March 13, 1965, which indicates 
the prospects of an increased water crop 
on the Missouri River which will be 
greatly beneficial to navigation and 
power interests and which represents a 
very great step forward in the complete 
utilization of the main stem reservoirs 
on the Missouri River. These were au- 
thorized in the comprehensive plan ap- 
proved by the Committee on Public 
Works and authorized by the Congress 
in the Flood Control Act of December 22, 
1944. The construction of these reser- 
voirs, such as Garrison, Oahe, Fort Ran- 
dall, Big Bend, and Gavins Point, now 
just about completed, has represented 
one of the great engineering projects in 
this country. In order that the reser- 
voirs may be fully utilized they must be 
filled to their conservation capacity and 
because of the millions of acre-feet of 
storage it takes many years for this goal 
to be reached. It is with great pleasure 
that I report to the House that predicted 
fiows for this spring are anticipated to 
~~ of the general magnitude of the 1952 


The floods on the main stream, of 
course, will all be controlled this year, 
and the water needed for conservation 
storage for navigation and the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power will amount 
in 1 year to what might otherwise take 
a number of years of average flow. This 
brings closer the time when the conser- 
vation storage will be filled to its opti- 
mum capacity, and the maximum utili- 
zation of these reservoirs will become a 
reality. 

The article follows: 

Mrssovrr Barces, Dams READY FoR RECORD 
THAW 


(Nore.—Snowpack on heights is at levels 
that brought disastrous floods in 1952, but 
new dam system has never yet been filled; 
so both barge and hydropower men are 
happy.) t 

When the snows melted in the spring of 
1952, more than 30-million acre-feet of water 
Swept down into the Missouri River’s upper 
basin and destroyed some $180 million worth 
of property—the worst flood disaster in the 
region’s history. 

This winter, snow surveyors along the 
flanks of the Continenta! Divide and on the 
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Dakota plains took a look at a February snow- 
pack of similar proportions—and became 
nearly ecstatic. If precipitation follows suit 
through April, they say happily, this spring’s 
runoff might equal 1952's. 

The difference this time is that everyone 
will be ready for it. Following the 1952 dis- 
aster, the Corps of Engineers in 1954 com- 
six dams northward from Yankton, 

, to trap the big spring thaws and to 
up reserves for hydropower plants in 
the upper basin and for barge movements in 
the lower basin and the Mississippi. 


WAITING 


But for 11 years things have been so dry 
and the dam system has held so much less 
water than it was planned to contain that 
power production has been working at a poor 
level of efficiency. 

Hydropower interests made plans to build 
supplemental steam generating plants. 
Downriver, barges have had to be loaded less 
and less—sometimes only to 22 percent of 
capacity—as river levels dropped. This in 
turn has forced rates higher, affecting bulk 
shippers and manufacturers all over the 
Midwest (Business Week, Jan. 23, 1965, p. 
182). Navigation and power interests have 
fought increasingly for what water there was. 

Except for 1962, when the year's yield was 
$0-million acre-feet, or 25 percent above 
normal, water yield since the dams were 
finished has averaged 79 percent of normal. 
In 1961, the yield was only 11-million acre- 
feet. The reservoirs, meantime, use 20-mil- 
lion acre-feet a year to turn the generators, 
keep the boats afloat, and make up evapora- 
tion losses. 

RECORD PACKS 


This year the engineers expect reservoirs 
to top out at 57 million acre-feet. The opti- 
mism over this spring's harvest“ is based on 
last month’s snow measurements; these 
showed accumulations 57 percent above 
normal in the mountains—where February 
usually has only 65 percent as much snow- 
fall as April. 

Sixteen of eighteen stations reported a 
record pack for February, while snowfall at 
Canyon Station in Yellowstone Park ex- 
ceeded the previous high set in April of the 
flood year 1952, On the plains, where the 
thaw will begin this month, accumulation is 
less spectacular but still substantial. 


LONG-RANGE NEEDS 


and business interests agree 
that impressive, this year's big drip 
will not solve the region's long-term prob- 
lems. The reservoirs—at Gavins Point, Fort 
Randall, Oahe, Garrison, and Fort Peck—will 
need at least another harvest such as this 
year’s to be before water storage 
will reach the proper levels. 

The runoff, however, will alleviate some- 
what the rivalry between power and naviga- 
tion concerns. Power companies may now 
be able to delay building their steam gen- 
erating plants for a couple of years. Barge 
men are hopeful they may soon have à longer 
navigation season. Says Capt. A. C. Inger- 
soll, Jr., president of Federal Barge Lines; 
“This will bring closer the day of long-range 
water resource management.” 

HAZARDS, TOO 

On the Lower Missouri and the Mississippi 
effects are already apparent—anot all of them 
good. Unexpectedly warm weather last 
week broke the ice cover, causing some dam- 
age south of Omaha. At St. Louis, river 
gages registered a 10-foot rise in 3 days. 
Though there is littie danger of flooding, the 
faster currents slow up northbound tows and 
increase operating costs. Also, if the water 
gets much higher, locks may have to close, 
and this will stop river traffic north of St. 
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Indictment by Numbers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OP FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I place 
in the Record a very thoughtful edi- 
torial from the Tampa Tribune in 
Florida on the subject of the President’s 
voting rights bill which indicates further 
the very substantial shortcomings of this 
proposal and evidences the fact that it 
is essential that the bill be substantially 
improved if the right to vote is to be 
protected against discriminatory prac- 
tices while at the same time preserving 
the constitutional rights of the States 
to fix reasonable standards for registra- 
tion. 

Certainly leaving out 30 of the 50 
States and applying unreasonable penal- 
ties to those areas included that have 
not in fact discriminated is hardly the 
way to accomplish this objective. 

The editorial follows: 

INDICTMENT BY NUMBERS 


“Experience has clearly shown that the 
existing process of law cannot overcome sys- 
tematic and ingenious discrimination. No 
law we now have on the books can insure 
the right to vote when local officials are de- 
termined to deny it.” 

Thus spoke President Johnson in urging a 
joint session of Congress to enact a law giv- 
ing Federal officials power to take over voter 
registration in districts where Negroes al- 
legedly are discriminated against, 

Every fair-minded southerner will agree 
with the President that a denial of voting 
rights to any person, because of race, is a 
moral and legal wrong which cannot be 
tolerated. 

But we must with Mr. Johnson’s 
contention that present laws are not suffi- 
cient to end this discrimination. 

We cite two pieces of evidence—one fresh 
from the news wires, one from recent files. 

In Mobile yesterday, Federal Judge Daniel 
H, Thomas ordered the registrars of rural 
Perry County (county seat: Marion) to cease 
using the State literacy test and to provide 
enough personnel to process at least 100 
voter applications a day. If the registrars 
have not processed all pending applications 
by July 1, the judge said, he would direct a 
Federal referee (already appointed) to take 
over the job. 

This command is so specific in terms and 
time that we fail to see how the Perry 
County registrars can avoid compliance. 

And we refer once more to the case of 
Macon County (Tuskegee). Until 1961 
Negroes in this county, despite the fact that 
they constituted three-fourths of the popu- 
lation, had been effectively deprived of vot- 
ing rights. On one pretext or another pro- 
fessors at famed Institute were 
disqualified, while white fleld hands were 
registered. 

But today there are 3,300 Negroes on the 
voting rolls, as compared with 2,900 whites. 
They got there through Federal court pro- 
ceedings which put an end to the former 
discriminatory practices. The Civil Rights 
Act of 1960 was the sweet chariot which 
carried the Negro to victory in this fight for 
justice; and it was strengthened by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 
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When a Federal judge has power to sus- 
pend literacy tests used unfairly against the 
Negro, to order an end of dilatory tactics 
by registrars and, if necessary, to install an 
agent of the court to sign up voters, what 
further law is needed? 

The Johnson bill has not yet been laid 
before Congress, But as outlined by official 
sources, its approach is disturbing. 

It would, so we are told, automatically 
empower the Federal Government to super- 
sede county and State registration proce- 
dures if less than 50 percent of eligible citi- 
zens were registered or less than 50 percent 
of eligibles voted in the presidential election 
last. November. 

This mathematical index of discrimina- 
tion is both illogical and unfair. 

Some southern counties in which there is 
no two-party contest for State and county 
offices habitually cast a light vote in general 
elections; some have a lower-than-normal 
registration because poll tax payments still 
are required for State elections; some with 
large Negro populations have a short vote be- 
cause many Negroes, though not barred from 
voting, are simply not interested. 

One of the States in the minus-50 category 
is Virginia. But if there is any discrimina- 
tion in voting practices in Virginia, we've 
never heard of it. Another is Alaska. But 
Senator GRvENING explained that bad weath- 
er cut the voter turnout last November. The 


„ effect of such a classification is to make a 


State or county prove its innocence—a com- 
plete reversal of American principle. 

The only justification for Federal inter- 
vention in registration procedures is when 
there is clear evidence of discrimination. 
This evidence can readily be obtained and 
offered to Federal court by Justice Depart- 
ment agents, 

President Johnson made an eloquent ap- 
peal to the national conscience in the matter 
of Negro rights. But law must be con- 
structed on the rock of reason, rather than 
the shifting sands of emotion. Congress has 
the duty to see that no legislation designed 
to protect the Negro’s rights commits & 
wrong against others. 


Let This Be a Lesson to Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the more practical observations that 
nations as well as individuals can make is 
to learn from the accomplishments or 
failures of others. 

This point is especially well expressed 
in an editorial which appeared in the 
Palos Regional, March 13, which I insert 
in the Recor» at this point: 

Ler Tats Be a Lesson TO Us 

For some time, stories haye been coming 
out of Russia telling of drastic, if severely 
limited, changes in economic policy. The 
gist of them is that the Soviets have been 
testing such once-despised capitalist; prin- 
ciples as the profit motive in order to stimu- 
3 and indifferent administra- 


Now, it seems, another lengthy step is be- 
ing taken. It has been announced that by 
the end of 1965 a third of Russia’s consumer- 
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goods factories will also be operating on a 
Capitalist principle. They will produce only 
What retailers can sell. 

This certainly won't strike Americans as 
remarkable. That's exactly the way things 
&re done in this country under our system 
of free, competitive mass production, and 
distribution. But in Russia, just the oppo- 
Site policy has been followed. Factories 
have ben told by the planners what to make 
and in what quantity. As a result, stores 
are stocked with inferior, over-priced, un- 
Wanted goods. And consumers have been 
vigorously complaining. 

So Russia, even if slowly, is moving toward 
a supply-demand consumer economy, com- 
Plete with a certain amount of profit motive. 
One may be sure that this is being done out 
of reluctant necessity—it must be something 
of a humiliation to the Soviet hierarchy to 
imitate capitalism to any degree, and Karl 
Marx, very likely, is revolving in his grave. 
At any rate, there is a lesson in this for us. 
Our production-distribution system, work- 
ing all the way from the sources of raw ma- 
terials to our splendid retail stores, does 
More good for more people than any other 
System man has been able to think up. 


The District of Columbia Crime Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following two editorials broadcast re- 
cently by station WWDC here in Wash- 
ington. 

Both of these editorials concern H.R. 
5688, the so-called omnibus crime bill for 
the District of Columbia. The station's 
comments will be of interest to all of 
our colleagues, 

The editorials follow: 

TRE Narr To Fee. SECURE 

(Norx.— Broadcast of this editorial by 
WWD President Ben Strouse began before 
the vote by the House of Representatives on 
March 22, 1965. We welcome comments). 

For several weeks, WWDC editorials have 
been discussing The Right To Feel Secure.” 
This station is concerned because Washing- 
ton residents do not feel secure, either on 
the streets or in their homes. We say those 
Who ignore this condition or who make ex- 
Cuses for it are deluding themselves. 

But we also say that those who reach for 
Quick and easy answers to crime problems 
in Washington are deluding themselves. We 
think it's a pity the majority of the House 
District Committee is so infected. 

Once again the committee majority has 
urged on the House its all-purpose crime 
measure, HR. 5688. It is like nothing so 
much as the man who threw out the baby 
in order to get rid of the bath water. In 
one mighty whack this bill would overturn 
the Supreme Court's Mallory decision, rewrite 
the complex law on insanity and crime, re- 
Store arrests for investigation to fashion, 
greatly increase the penalties for certain 
Crimes, and redraft the law on indecent and 
obsecene literature and materials. Any one 
Of these subjects would be complex enough 
to baffle most Congressmen if presented in 
Separate bills. To expect 435 House Mem- 
bers to comprehend and swallow such a 
ie in a single afternoon fs utterly fan- 
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The House ought to tell its District Com- 
mittee to withdraw HR. 5688 and start over. 


THE Richt To FEEL SECURE 
(Nore.—Broadcast of this editorial by WWDC 
President Ben Strouse began after the vote 
by the House of Representatives on March 
22, 1965. Fe welcome comments.) 


Once again the House uf Representatives 
blindly following the lead of its misguided 
and overzealous District Committee—has 
rammed through the so-called omnibus 
crime bill. This is the same free-wheeling, 
repressive, unpalatable cure-all for Wash- 
ington crime that sailed through the House 
in the 88th Congress. Parts of this bill have 
been vetoed by the White House in earlier 
years for the simple reason they were clearly 
unconstitutional. And the Senate has 
demonstrated In the past that it will never 
accept parts of this bill which read “as if 
the Constitution of the United States has 
been suspended in its Capital City.” 

Yet here was a majority of the House; 
closing its eyes to these realities, going down 
the line for H.R, 5688. What a way to run 
a railroad. 

The residents of Washington—for a variety 
of complex reasons—no longer enjoy the 
right to feel secure on the streets or in their 
homes. The action of the House in rushing 
to passage the omnibus crime bill restores 
no security to these citizens. Rather, it 
denies them the sober, carefully considered 
revision that is required of our crime con- 
trol process to make it an efficient, effective 
system. 

The only consolation is that soon a Presi- 
dential commission will undertake the job 
which the majority on the House District 
Committee seems unable or unwilling to 
tackle. 


Another Hoosier First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I insert the following editorial from 
the Shelbyville, Ind., News, March 24, 
1965, for the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

ANOTHER HOOSIER FIRST 

It was especially nice yesterday to be a 
Hoosier as our own Virgil I. “Gus” Grissom 
of Mitchell played the No. 1 role in the 
brillantly successful three-orbit journey 
around the earth of Gemini-3, America’s first 
two-man space craft. 

There also is good reason to believe that 
Gemini-3 is the first truly maneuverable 
space craft, having been directed by Grissom 
to change its orbital path in flight. 

And Grissom was the first man to make 
two flights into space, being a veteran of a 
Mercury suborbital flight nearly 4 years ago. 
We are sure to hear more of both him and 
his copilot in yesterday's flight. John W. 
Young, as the Gemini and even more daring 
space ventures unfold in the future. 

From lift-off to final safe recovery of these 
two men, the prayers and cheers of millions 
of Americans and of other millions of well- 
wishers around the globe, were with them. 
And in the “front row” of the praying and 
cheering section were Hoosiers in every single 
section of the State. For all of us Indianans, 
the entire venture was a multifaceted Hoosier 
first. That's how we feel about our own. 
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Praises Nomination of Henry Fowler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s disclosure that he will 
nominate Mr. Henry H. Fowler to be the 
Secretary of the Treasury was a pleasant 
and welcome announcement to me. 

Mr. Fowler is an able and dedicated 
public servant, who has given much of his 
time to his country at great personal 
sacrifice. His professional services are in 
constant demand at all times, and his de- 
cision to accept a call to duty from his 
President is indicative of his love for his 
country and his feHow man. All of us 
should be most grateful for his decision 
to serve in this most important position. 

I commend to my colleagues an edi- 
torial from the Alexandria, Va., Gazette 
of Wednesday, March 24, 1965. The edi- 
torial follows: 


AN ALEXANDRIAN HONORED 


A singular distinction has been accorded 
Virginia and, more particularly Alexandria, 
in the designation by President Johnson of 
Henry H. Fowler to be the of the 
Treasury, the second highest Cabinet post. 
He is outranked only by the Secretary of 
State in the order of precedence among the 
President's top advisers. It is an appoint- 
ment well deserved and one for which Mr. 
Fowler is especially qualified by experience 
and by temperament. 

Only one Virginian has preceded Mr, 
Fowler in this important post. Carter Glass 
of Lynchburg, who led the fight for banking 
reforms that culminated in the establish- 
ment of the Federa! Reserve Board, and who 
served the Commonwealth with great honor 
in the U.S. Senate for many years thereafter, 
was the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
closing days of the administration of Wood- 
row Wilson, Both Senator Glass and 
Fowler were Virginia born and bred. Both 
devoted their lives to public service. Both 
were faced in their careers with great change 
in the processes of Government and, more 
Particularly in its fiscal affairs. 

The problems of the days of Carter Glass 
concerned themselves with the domestic 
banking structure and a variety of Paper 
bank currencies. The reforms instituted 
were bitterly fought by the com- 
munity and others. But in the end they 
were welcomed. As time passed, Senator 
Glass became regarded as a great conserya- 
tive and fought many of the fiscal and 
monetary policies of the New Deal. 

Henry Fowler comes to office at a time 
which has its problems of a far different 
nature than those that confronted Carter 
Glass. The dollar is the foundation stone 
of world currencies. It is as good as gold, 
a particularly embarrassing fact as attested 
by the unfavorable balance of payments, one 
of Mr. Fowler's major problems. He is re- 
garded as a progressive in economic matters 
at a time when new remedies are called for 
by new developments. He has had a long 
record of Government service, dating back 
to 1934, when he Joined the then new Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority as counsel. His last 


Prior public service was as Under Secretary of 


the Treasury and his outstanding feat was 
the advocacy and ultimate approval of the 
1964 income tax reduction, 

Alexandrians know Mr. Fowler best as an 
outstanding political Agure, a churchman 
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and a banker. We can rest assured that, as 
a man and as a public servant, he will carry 
the responsibilities of his new post well. 


Economic Life of Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, history 
has demonstrated that economic de- 
pression among America’s farm families 
has far-reaching effects on the eco- 
nomic life of the Nation. The damage is 
severe enough when limited to farmers 
themselves, but it does not stop there. 
It extends to the main streets, then to 
the trade centers, and eventually to the 
manufacturing and industrial areas of 
the Nation. 

The following letter from the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League indicates that 
the danger signals are flying. I urge my 
colleagues to give the problem of low 
farm income the attention it deserves to 
prevent a slowdown or reversal of our ris- 
ing gross national product: 

OREGON WHEAT GROWERS LEAGUE, 
March 22, 1965, 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear AL: We again wish to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the farm cost-price 
squeeze is continuing to be more and more 
apparent. A minor depression has already 
arrived in the rural areas. Business on main 
street, In the towns which are primarily de- 
pendent on agricultural prosperity, has fallen 
off appreciably. Farmer financial reserves 
have been used up during the last decade to 
a point where a problem, which for a num- 
ber of years did not seem too serious, has 
now become alarmingly evident very rapidly. 

This Is affecting the availability of short 
term credit from lending institutions all 
throughout the crop producing areas. We 
think you realize the importance, in modern 
wheat farming where there is so much out- 
of-pocket expense involved, of a good line of 
credit. The loss of confidence by local banks 
and other lending bodies in the ability of es- 
tablished farm customers to repay, is a red 
light that points to real trouble ahead. Our 
banking people are greatly concerned, our 
growers are even more concerned when they 
know what this means as a deterrent to op- 
erating efficiency. 

We submit that, unless farm income is 
improved, this present credit situation will 
tighten and will add to an already serious 
situation. We cannot help but recall the old 
and often used statement that national de- 
pressions are farm led and farm fed. They 
often occur when prosperity seems to be at 
@ peak. Minor rural recessions, we think are 
the danger signal and that we must all at- 
tempt to avert what seems so certain to be 
in the future. 

The domestic marketplace is the logical 
place to help regain the balance of income 
that wheat farmers must have in order to 
remain solvent. Full parity for wheat used 
domestically for food will be of material as- 
sistance in regaining this balance. 

We feel certain that you will give serious 


Executive Vice President. 
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The Incredible Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr, ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the Chief 
Executive has proposed, and the com- 
mittees of the Congress are now con- 
sidering, a so-called civil rights voting 
bill. It is one of the most vicious, lib- 
erty-destroying, unconstitutional meas- 
ures that has been proposed to the Con- 
gress since the adoption of our Consti- 
tution. 

The Congress is being asked to enact 
a law that would clearly violate the Con- 
stitution. It would strike down State 
provisions that, since time immemorial, 
have been held proper and constitutional 
by the Supreme Court of our land. Yet, 
we saw this same Court, with one ex- 
ception, leading the applause when the 
Chief Executive was making his address 
to the Congress. These same judicial 
officers will be the final arbiters on the 
constitutionallty of whatever is enacted 
by the Congress. 

A scheme has been set up which, if 
adopted, will convict the States which 
have been selected by the administra- 
tion to be taken over by the Attorney 
General, who will be set up as a czar 
over the electoral franchise. He is given 
finlimited power and authority over cer- 
tain Southern States, simply because less 
than 50 percent of the adult residents 
failed to particpiate in the national elec- 
tion of 1964. Many citizens did not par- 
ticipate because they felt they had no 
choice. Yet, this bill, as in Communist 
Russia, would require adults to partici- 
pate in elections—whether they desired 
to do so or not. 

The legislation, if enacted, will virtu- 
ally wipe out State lines in the South, 
complete the centralization process, and 
demolish the constitutional guarantees 
which have meant so much to our people 
in the past. 

We are told that the Soviets have a 
record of 99.9 voting percentage for can- 
didates without opposition. This per- 
haps is the goal of those who sponsor 
this legislation—elections, full partici- 
pation, and no opposition. A complete 
takeover such as we saw in Germany 
in the 1930's is possible under this bill. 
At that time, many good pcople in Ger- 
many did not realize what was happen- 
ing. The same could be true today. 

This bill has been drawn up under a 
stress of hysteria and has been literally 
promoted through street demonstra- 
tions. When the Founding Fathers 
established our system of government, 
they set up a democratic process of gov- 
ernment under which deliberative action 
was made paramount. Some other na- 
tions of the world have long lamented 
the fact that their governments are 
periodically overturned because of rev- 
olutionary elements parading and dem- 
onstrating in the streets. Yet, we now 
2777 5 to be heading in the same direc- 

on. 

The Attorney General in his appear- 


ance before the Judiciary Committee of 
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the House in explaining the bill admitted 
that there had been no discrimination 
in registering people to vote in Virginia. 
The Civil Rights Commission has exon- 
erated Virginia and readily admitted in 
its report that Virginia had not discrim- 
inated in registering people because of 
race, color, or creed. Yet, this bill con- 
victs Virginia; puts the stamp of the 
criminal upon her; when all concerned 
readily admit there has been no discrim- 
ination so far as registration is con- 
cerned. This shows the viciousness of 
the bill. This shows the scheme behind 
its enactment and the diabolic effort to 
take over the electorate of our State 
regardless of the fact that there has been 
no discrimination. Yet, we stand con- 
victed because of the criteria set up in 
the bill to convict an entire State, all of 
its officials and leaders, without a hear- 
ing, and when it is admitted by all that 
they are not guilty. 

It will be a sad day for America when 
our elected officials establish a pattern 
of willingness to change our form of gov- 
ernment at the behest of minority pres- 
sure groups who are willing to go to any 
lengths to impose their will. 

I include with my remarks a splendid 
editorial entitled “The Incredible Bill,” 
which appeared in the Wednesday, 
March 24, edition of the Richmond News 
Leader. The editor of this newspaper, 
Mr, James J. Kilpatrick, has long warned 
of the direction toward which we are 
heading. This editorial cogently points 
out the fallacies of the criteria set up 
in this bill and I commend this to the 
reading of the Members of the House. 

THE INCREDIBLE BILL 

Most of today’s editorial page is given over 
to publication of the text of Mr. Johnson's 
proposed “Voting Rights Act of 1965." We 
urge readers of every political persuasion, 
liberals and conservatives alike, to take the 


time to read this bill and to reflect upon its 
provisions. 

In earlier comment, we have touched upon 
what seems to us the most serious fault in 
the bill, that it undertakes to fix “qualifica- 
tions for voting” through the process of Fed- 
eral law. The power to fix qualifications for 
yoting is a power clearly reserved to the 
States, subject only to the requirement that 
qualifications be enforced without discrim- 
ination among voters. In our own view, it is 
simply beyond the powers of the Congress, 
under the 15th amendment or any other pro- 
vision of the Constitution, to fix general 
“qualifications for voting” not related to 
State discrimination by reason of race or 
color. 

Let us move on today to what might be 
called the “trigger provisions“ of the bill. It 
will be seen that the act would apply, under 
section 3, only to States that maintained on 
November 1, 1964, some “test or device" as a 
qualification for voting. But the law would 
not apply to all such States, It would apply 
only to those States, employing a test or 
device, in which less than 50 percent of the 
persons of yoting age were registered on No- 
vember 1, 1964, or in which less than 50 per- 
cent of such persons voted in the presidon- 
tial election of 1964. 

In Virginia, a prospective voter is required 
to register in his own handwriting. Under 
the bill, this would be a “test or device.” 
Last November, only 41 percent of the Com- 
monwealth’s yoting-age population voted in - 
the presidential election. Alabama saw 36 
percent of its adults voting. Alaska 48.7, 
Georgia, 43.2, Louisiana 47.3, Mississippi 32.9, 
and South Carolina 38.0. Though less than 
half the adults of Arkansas and Texas voted 
in November, the two States reportedly em- 
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Ploy no “test or device“ as the phrase is 
defined in the bill. 

Note the discriminatory effect of the arbi- 
trary cutoff point of 50 percent. South Caro- 
lina would be affected, but neighboring North 
Carolina—where 61.8 percent voted—would 
be exempt. Alabama and Mississippi would 
be subject to all the punitive provisions of 
the bill, but adjacent Tennessee—where 51.1 
Percent voted—would be exempt. New York 
has a literacy test far more rigorous than Vir- 
ginis's, but 63.2 percent of the adults voted 
in New York, so New York would be exempt. 

Let us move on to another provision. 
Note section 5(d), at the foot of the second 
column of the text. This has to do with per- 
sons, both white and Negro, who may have 
been registered by the “examiners” or regis- 
trars to be appointed under the law. The 
names of such persons “shall be removed” 
from the list if they fall to vote “at least once 
during 3 consecutive years.” Any other 
registrant, under normal State procedures, 
may vote or fail to vote as he pleases; but 
those persons registered by the Federal agents 
Would be placed under a special compulsion. 

Many other provisions might be singled out 
for discussion. Under the Constitution, the 
Supreme Court has original jurisdiction “in 
all cases in which a State shall be party,” but 
that provision is simply ignored in section 
3 (e) of the bill, Under the most ancient pro- 
visions of our Government, the States have 
had power to pass laws defining the qualifica- 
tions of franchise, and a presumption of con- 
stitutionality has attached to such laws. But 
under section 8 of this bill, these ancient pro- 
Visions would be repudiated. No affected 
State could change its own voting laws with- 
out first begging the approval of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. Un- 
til Virginia were ruled exempt, the city of 
Richmond could not even provide by ordi- 
hance for additional precinct polling places. 

These are some of the features of the Presi- 
dent’s incredible bill. Pushed along on 
winds of strong emotion, the bill reportedly 
commands the support of 80 Members of the 
Senate. We cannot believe that 80 Members 
of the Senate have studied the measure 
thoughtfully or have pondered the mischief 
it would do to the federal system of govern- 
ment this Republic has known 80 (long. 
Whatever the sins of Alabama and Mississippi 
and Louisiana may haye been, two wrongs 
cannot make a right; they cannot make even 
u civil right. And discrimination is not to be 
cured by a punitive statute that singles out 
a few States and leaves the rest alone. 


Unsung: Forgotten Life of Usefulness 
Recalled by Rosenbloom Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr, MOORE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
One of West Virginia's most able former 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives passed away. He was the Hon- 
Orable Benjamin L. Rosenbloom, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., who served with dis- 
tinction in the 67th and 68th Congresses 
from 1921 to 1925. On Wednesday, I 
Called the attention of the House to his 
Passing 


Today, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
tribute to Mr. Rosenbloom from one of 
the State’s most distinguished editors, 
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Thomas OB. Flynn, editor of the Wheel- 

ing Intelligencer, Wheeling, W. Va.: 

UNSUNG: FORGOTTEN Lire or USEFULNESS RE- 
CALLED BY RosENBLOOM DEATH 

Trailblazers do not always reap the re- 
wards of their feats, either in material gain 
or public recognition. Too often the real 
pioneer Is forgotten in the rush of lesser men 
who come along to cash in on his vision. 

The late Benjamin L. Rosenbloom, who 
died in the Cleveland Clinic on Monday, be- 
longed to this company; In some respects 
Ben Rosenbloom was a man who lived be- 
fore his time. A lifelong opponent of pro- 
hibition, his was for years a voice in the 
wilderness in both the Senate of West Vir- 
ginia and the Congress of the United States. 
But he lived to see his State and his Nation 
reject the policy after his contribution to the 
movement had been largely forgotten. He 
was a pioneer in the feeble early agitation to 
rid the Nation's streams of pollution at a 
time when this was regarded as a fanciful 
vision. He plead the cause of depletion taxa- 
tion when such advocacy was considered the 
spouting of a political crackpot, He was in 
the front battlelmes of other unpopular 
causes which later were embraced. 

Senator Rosenbloom had other distinc- 
tions. He had the proud record of never 
having missed a rolicall in either the Senate 
of West Virginia or the National House of 
Representatives, and he possessed always the 
courage of his convictions. Although a Re- 
publican from early manhood he deserted his 
party when he believed the Democratic Party 
under Mr. Roosevelt to represent better what 
he regarded as the liberal viewpoint, but lost 
his enthusiasm when the New Deal, Fair Deal, 
and their successors strayed from what he 
believed to be the moorings of sound Ameri- 
can doctrine. 

Eighty-five years of age when he died, Mr. 
Rosenbloom. had lived in retirement and 
virtual obscurity for some years, his public 
service and vision remembered only by the 
fading few of his own generation. But the 
work he did, the inspiration he provided, the 
impetus he gave to numerous enlightened 
movements will live on. 


Our Big Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appeared in the Lincoln Star of 
March 22, 1965, which states succinctly 
and honestly the dilemma in which Ne- 
braska and the other farming areas of 
this country face. I believe that wider 
understanding of our situation would be 
gained if more people could read this 
statement and I therefore include it in 
the Recorp for that purpose. 

[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Star, Mar. 22, 

1965] 
Our Bio PROBLEM 


Pondering certain areas of the latest Fed- 
eral census, especially those pertaining to 
income, is enough to make a Nebraska loyal- 
ist cry out in his sleep. 

We take an eastern Nebraska county, not 
far from our own Lancaster County. It is 
a county with a local reputation of being 
wealth. It is basically agricultural, progres- 
sive in its methods and ranks well for its 
yields of corn and wheat. If anyone referred 
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to the county as being underprivileged and 
only a couple of steps above Appalachia he 
would have a fight on his hands. Nebras- 
kans are a proud people. 

But facts are facts. In that particular 
county the average median income is around 
$3,500 a year. Approximately a third of the 
people have an income of less than that. 
Only about 4.5 percent of the county's peo- 
ple enjoy an income of $10,000 or more per 
year. That includes the people of inherited 
wealth who get their income from checks in 
the mail rather than through earnings, The 
great preponderance of the population of 
the county are dependent upon agriculture 
for their livelihood. There is not much in- 
dustry in the area. But if there were it 
would not help agriculture. It would only 
help those employed in the industry or in 
related services. 

Moreover, approximately 80 percent of 
Nebraska's annual income derives from agri- 
culture. Further. the figures of this particu- 
lar county compare closely with those of all 
other rural Nebraska counties. 

The problem In Nebraska is not shiftless, 
ignorant people, nor backwardness in farm 
technology. Nor Is it the infertility of the 
soil or Inadequate rainfall, It is not some- 
thing for which further agricultural research 
will find a specific remedy. The problem is 
that Nebraska is an extractive State, allow- 
ing its products to be priced into the market 
at less than ‘subsistence figures while pay- 
ing national prices for the finished products 
needed. 

This is the problem in a nutshell and it 
is the No. 1 problem of this and every agri- 
cultural State. It is a relationship that 
must be stopped and reversed for it is grow- 
ing worse rather than better. 


Change of Government in Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
can of the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I believe it is important that I keep the 
membership of the House informed of 
Governmental changes taking place in 
the area under our committee's jurisdic- 
tion, Therefore, for the information of 
the House, I wish to make some brief re- 
marks about the recent changes in the 
Government of Rumania. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Gheorghiu-Dej, the first party Secre- 
tary and President of the Council of 
State of Rumania passed away last week. 

On March 22, at a Politburo meeting 
of the Central Committee of the Ru- 
manian Workers Party, Mr. Nicolae 
Ceausescu, was elected First Party Sec- 
retary and Mr. Chivu Stoica was nomi- 
nated as the President of the Council of 
State. His nomination was recently con- 
firmed by the Council’s National Assem- 
bly. Mr. Gheorghe Maurer continues as 
Premier—President of the Council of 
Ministers—and Vice President of the 
Council of State. 

Brief biographies of the three gentle- 
men I have just mentioned follow: 
BrocraPHy or NICOLAE CEAUSESCU (CHow- 

SES-COO) 

Born January 26, 1918, in Scornicesti, a vil- 

lage in southern Rumania. He joined the 
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Union of Communist Youth in 1933 and has 
since been active in Communist affairs. He 
became a member of the Rumanian Com- 
munist Party in 1936 at the age of 18 and 
was jailed for illegal political activity In 
1940 and not released until the coup against 
the Iron Guard Dictatorship in August 1944. 
After the coup, his release, and after Ru- 
mania joined the allies he was Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Union of 
Communist Youth, and in 1945 became Sec- 
retary of the Bucharest City Communist 
Party organization. In October 1945 he was 
elected to the Central Committee of the 
Rumanian Communist Party and when the 
Communist and Social Democratic Parties 
merged in February 1948, in the Central 
Committee of the new party he was an 
alternate member. He became Secretary 
General in the Ministry of Agriculture in 
April 1946, and was concerned with the 
nationalization of large land holdings. He 
became Assistant Minister in March 1949 
dealing among other things with the estab- 
lishment of agricultural collectives. In 
March 1950 he became Assistant Minister of 
the Armed Forces and was given the rank of 
Major General. In May 1953 he was made a 
full member of the Central Committee of the 
Rumanian Workers Party. On April 1954 he 
resumed his ministerial post to become a 
member of the Secreariat of the Centrail 
Committee as a candidate member of the 
Politburo. In December 1955 he became a 
full member; in June '60 he became one of 
the secretaries of the Politburo and then 
yesterday he was named First Secretary. 
Brocraruy or CHIVU STOICA (Stoy-Ka), New 
PRESIDENT OF CoUNCIL OF STATE OF THE 
RUMANIAN PEOPLES REPUBLIC 
Born August 8, 1908, in a village near 
Ploestel. Became a railroad apprentice at 
age 12, and later became a steelworker in 
Bucharest. Joined the Union of Communist 
Youth in 1929 and the Rumanian Commu- 
nist Party in 1930. His association with the 
former President Gheorghiu-Dej dates from 
1932 and he was imprisoned with him for 
many until the coup against the “Iron 
Guard” dictatorship in August 1944. There- 
after he specialized in trade union activities 
for the Communist Party and in January 
1945 became vice president of the Rumanian 
General Conference of Labor. In October 
1945 he was elected member of the Politburo 
of the Rumanian Communist Party and 
when the Communist and Social Democratic 
Parties merged in February 1948, he was 
downgraded to alternate member of the Cen- 
tral Committee, but in 1953 again became a 
full member. In January 1946 he was gen- 
eral manager of the Rumanian Railway Ad- 
ministration. In April 1948, Minister of In- 
dustry. In November 1949, Minister of Met- 
allurgical and Chemical Industries, and in 
- March 1950 became Vice Premier. He be- 
came Premier in 1954 and his major activity 
was coordination of the various industrial 
ministeries. He then resigned subsequently 
when Ion Maurer became Premier in 1956. 
In March of 1961 he became one of the sec- 
Tetaries of the Central Committee of the 
Rumanian Workers Party and y was 
elected president of the Council of State. 


BIOGRAPHY or ION GHEORGHE MAURER 

Born September 1902 in Bucharest. He is 
the only one of the top leadership that was 
not also a proletarian, a worker. He had 
legal training as a youth. He came into 
prominence as a lawyer seeking to defend 
Communists in trials before the war, in 1927. 
Subsequently he became a member of the 
party. He was not imprisoned during the 
war, and apparently was instrumental in se- 
curing the release of Dej and other top Com- 
munists from prison at the time of the coup 
in August 1944. He started out in Govern- 
ment as the Secretary General (something 
like our Assistant Secretary) of the Ministry 
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of Communications and Public Works, He 
then became Under Secretary in the Ministry 
of Communications in 1946, In 1948 he be- 
came Assistant Minister of Industry. He 
was one of the Rumanian delegates in 1946 
to the Paris Peace Conference that drafted 
the Treaty of Peace with Rumania. In 1948, 
he was purged at the instance of Anna 
Pauker, and when she was deposed in 1952 
he started back on the road to prominence. 
He was made alternate member of the Party 
Central Committee in 1955, and was ap. 
pointed Ministry of Foreign Affairs in July 
1957. He was president of the Presidium of 
the Grand National Assembly in January 
1958. He then was the equivalent of Prime 
Minister (head of government). He became 
a full member of the Party Central Commit- 
tee in June 1958 and a member of the Polit- 
buro in 1960. In March 1961 he became 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers and 
was a Vice President of the Council of State 
at the same time. Since June 1960 he has 
been a member of the Politburo, 


Colleges Can’t Complain About Pros 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Joe Foss, Commissioner of the 
American Football League, former Gov- 
ernor of my State of South Dakota, and 
a world-renowed hero of World War II. 
has again evidenced that he can make 
quick, logical decisions and then stick by 
them. 

-Recently there has been much discus- 
sion of so-called early signings of col- 
legiate football players by the profes- 
sional leagues. Foss has agreed to sit 
down and work out an equitable solu- 
tion for both the colleges and the pro- 
fessional sports people. 

To those who know collegiate and pro- 
fessional sports best—the sportswriters— 
it comes as somewhat of a surprise that 
some college coaches and some athletic 
associations should be so vocal about this 
alleged abuse. The truth of the matter is 
that many sportswriters feel that the 
colleges skirts are not clean in all re- 
spects and until they help clean up their 
own houses they should not be pointing 
fingers at the professional leagues: 

Following is an article written by Pat 
Harmon of the Cincinnati Post under 
date of January 5, 1965, which touches 
on this point very well: 

I see the University of Georgia has just 
learned that its all-America tackle from 
Pennsylvania, Jim Wilson, played a college 
season after signing a pro contract. 

And four players for the University of Okla- 
homa were ruled out of the Gator Bow! last 
Saturday, because they had joined up with 
the pros. 

The colleges are screaming “unfair” at the 
pros, but I don’t think they have a complaint. 
The boys are just doing what the good old 
universities taught them. 

I don’t think Georgia recruited Jim Wilson 
for his fine mind. I doubt-that Oklahoma 
sought out and signed, on paper, a star like 
Jim Grisham so that he could inspire study 
groups. Now Grisham has signed another 
paper, and Oklahoma ought to be proud. 
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Oklahoma taught Grisham to play football 
so well, his future employers couldn't wait. 

Wilson and Grisham, like the others, were 
taught to play football. They are getting 
promoted to jobs that pay more money for 
doing the same thing. 

Some of the athletes may have read where 
one of the bowls was paying $300,000 to the 
competing teams. This is comparable to a 
full house at one of the Cleveland Browns’ 
pro shows, and I don’t blame some of the boys 
for wanting a bigger dividend. 

It's still a practice at some schools to give 
the head coach and his assistants a bonus for 
working a bowl game. The players are sup- 
posed to be satisfied with the fun. 

The bowl games are going to grow. There 
will be more of them. I see where a Dallas 
source says the city netted an extra $1.5 mil- 
lion in retail business last week. All because 
Nebraska and Arkansas came in to play a 
bowl game. The people in Dallas aren't 
going to let that game die. They might 
make it bigger. 

The colleges themselves don't make a clear 
line between their business and the pros. 
At the Gator Bowl, two pro coaches, Sid 
Gillman of San Diego and Al Davis of Oak- 
land, were shown on TV with their tables 
right on the sideline. Seyen players from 
Florida State rushed over to the tables and 
signed, while the cameras were on them. 
I think that was all right. I think it would 
have been all right if they’d signed before 
the game, too. 

If an athlete goes to school principally to 
play football, I see nothing wrong with it. 
And if he wants to sign pro, I say let him. 
Let him play in the bowl games, too. 

If an engineering student makes a com- 
mitment with General Electric before he 
graduates, no one suggests he should be 
tossed out of school. When I was in school, 
I knew some girls who had been sent to a co- 
educational college because their parents 
thought it was the best place to find the 
right kind of a husband. No one screamed 
when the girls got married and didn’t finish 
school, 

It should be the same with football. 
stead of complaining about the pros who 
signed their kids, early or late, the colleges 
“eae to say, “Great! We made him what 

e ure 

The colleges are applying a double stand- 
ard, but I happen to think Jim Wilson and 
Jim Grisham are just as good as the other 
football players. 


Cradle to the Grave and Too Much 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the local press continues to ren- 
der a real service, and not alone on local 
matters. In fact, often on issues of na- 
tional concern the local or grassroots 
press speaks from experience and insight 
and thus with an authority our national 
leaders and legislators do not have. 

An editorial in the March 11 issue of 
the New Holstein, Wis., Reporter, 
entitled “Cradle to the Grave and Too 
Much Government,” is a case in point, 
and I place it in the Recorp with the 
hope that Members of both bodies of the 
Congress will read it. 
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CRADLE TO THE GRAVE AND Too MUCH 
GOVERNMENT 


This week we received in the mail a mat 
5 columns wide by 12 inches deep, which is 
evidently one of the first salvos In the war 
on poverty, which we were asked to run free 
of charge for the Government. 

So did 12,000 other editors throughout the 
country. One paper we have seen ran the 
mat, big as it is. A few other editors ran the 
copy as a part of their personal columns. 
But not Bud Tischler. Rather, he went on 
to say: 

“The mat has a big heading: ‘Be Some- 
body,’ and then tells about the opportunities 
for young people 16 to 21 years of age, out of 
school, who can’t find jobs and can't serve 
in the Armed Forces, in joining the Job 
Corps. 

In the Job Corps, the youth are told, they 
will associate with other young people their 
age, eat good food, learn a trade. Best of ali, 
they get $50 a month while learning. 

“Now this is a wonderful opportunity. The 
U.S. Government is spending millions of dol- 
lars on the p The newspapers were 
asked to contribute, with this first advertise- 
Ment, about $600,000 worth of space and the 
Government spent maybe $20,000 on the 
mat. malling, etc. 

“Why do we question it?“ 

Most weekly plants would gladly take 
youths 16 to 21 years of age and teach them 
a trade if they can get by with paying them 
$50 a month plus board and room. In fact 
years ago our printing plant and others like 
it throughout the country did just that. 
And this same thing happened in virtually 
every trade. 

But now we can no longer do that. We 
must pay minimum wages, including time 
and one-half for overtime. 

Youths, who do not have financial re- 
sources, can no longer go out on their own 
and learn a trade because no employer can 
hire them except at great financial loss to the 
company while the youths are learning. 
They must go, instead, to a trade school, and 
if they don't have money for tuition they 
can't go there. 

We don't know what procedure the Goy- 
ernment plans to follow with its Job Corps. 
Perhaps they will subsidize some of the 
schools to teach trades. That will mean 
More millions. 

If we really want to war on poverty, we can 
do it by allowing business to have the same 

the Government is taking in this 
instance. If an inshop apprentice training 
program were allowed at reasonable salary 
rates, a lot of youths today walking the 
streets could be gainfully learning a trade. 
And they'd do it at no expense to the tax- 
Payer. 

However such a program is too simple. 
There are no bureaucrats mixed up in it, 

Perhaps the President will want to ask 
Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther and Mr. Carey 
and the other fatcats of the AFL-CIO com- 
Mand post if he may have a special dispensa- 
tion to do something sensible like this for our 
country and the young people who are caught 
ina bind? 


Byelorussian Independence 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 
Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, 
March 25 marks the 47th anniversary of 


the proclamation of independence by the 
people of Byelorussia. I am pleased to 
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join my colleageus in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in paying tribute on this oc- 
casion to the brave Byelorussians whose 
short period of freedom was cut short by 
the Bolshevik forces of the Soviet Union, 

The Soviet Government which now 
rules the Byelorussian people cer- 
tainly does not represent their wishes or 
hopes, but merely serves as an instru- 
ment of oppression. Thus, the Byelorus- 
sian people suffer in the same manner 
as the other captive peoples of commu- 
nism under a cruel dictatorship. 

May I take this opportunity to com- 
mend the many Americans of Byelorus- 
sian origin who continue to strive for the 
eventual restoration of freedom for their 
homeland. 

This anniversary serves as a reminder 
that the spirit of freedom continues to 
burn in the hearts of the Byelorussian 
people behind the Iron Curtain and that 
the desire for independence and self-gov- 
ernment continues to be the greatest 
weakness of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, may I again emphasize 
to the Members of the House the im- 
portance of establishing a special House 
Committee on Captive Nations in order 
to call to the attention of the world the 
cruel oppression under which the Byelo- 
russian and other captive nations of com- 
munism suffer. 

Since I, myself, am descended from 
immigrants who came to the United 
States from Poland, I have main- 
tained a special interest in the peoples 
of areas adjacent to the land of my fore- 
bears. The heroic people of Byelorus- 
sia have been extremely effective in 
maintaining their spirit and determina- 
tion in the face of Communist oppression. 
We must not permit their spirit and de- 
termination to be in vain. 


Immaculate Heart of Mary Missionary 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, approximately 2 years ago, the 
Missionhurst priests, whose national 
headquarters is located in Arlington, Va., 
inaugurated a “Pyramids for Christ” 
campaign in an effort to build a per- 
manent home for the Seminarians of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary Missionary 
Society here in Washington, D.C. 

Just before Christmas last year, this 
campaign resulted in the dedication of 
such a home, and I believe all who read 
this Recorp may be interested in the fol- 
lowing account of the seminary and the 
remarks of the Father Provincial at its 
dedication: ` 
THE SEMINARIANS OF THE IMMACULATE HEART 

oy MARY MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

Fróm the spring of 1955 until December 
of 1964 the Seminarians of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary Missionary Society moved five 
times before taking up residence in their 
new and modern functional seminary at 
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Eighth and Lawrence Streets NE. in the vi- 
cinity of Catholic University. The semi- 
narians moved into their new home 2 days 
before Christmas 1964. Most are from the 
United States, although one comes from Ja- 
pan and one from Hong Kong. 

The meandering of the seminarians in and 
around the Catholic University campus the 
past 10 years is small compared to the mis- 
sionary labors of the society which makes 
up 5 percent of all Catholic missionaries and 
2 celebrated its 100th anniversary in 

This first American seminary of the so- 
ciety which has its headquarters in Bel- 
gium was dedicated Sunday, March 7, at 3 
pm. by the Most Reverend William J. Mc- 
Donald, auxiliary bishop of Washington and 
rector of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. Open house at the seminary was from 
9 a.m, to 6 p.m. 

The rector of the seminary is the Rev- 
erend John P. Schotte, CICM. He is assisted 
by Father Paul G. Wynants, CICM, who is 
spiritual director to the 21 graduate stu- 
dents and seminarians. The graduate group 
includes priests who are studying philosophy, 
religious education, sociology, and history. 
Two priests and a brother are theology stu- 
dents and four brothers are studying phi- 
lorophy,. ' 

The attractive seminary was blessed by 
Bishop McDonald in ancient ceremonies 
which will include blessing the outside 
cornerstone, the 6 individual chapels, the 
lovely chapel which seats 75 people and the 
building itself which includes 26 double 
rooms for students workshops, cafeteria, 
recreation room, library, and conference 
rooms. The lower level of the four-story 
building even has a fully equipped barber’s 
room, for the priests must learn to cut hair 
as well as to handle basic stanitation and 
medical skills, use tools for the building of 
schools, chapels, and residences in faraway 
places and minister to other needs of primi- 
tive or emerging peoples. 

Two rooms at the entrance to the building 
are decorated with artwork from China, Haiti, 
and other major fields of the IHM band. The 
long main hall leading to the chapel features 
a striking series of paintings by Father Nico 
Vandenhoudt, CICM, which illustrate the 
Apostles Creed. Other furnishings through- 
out the seminary come from countries in 
South and Central America, the Congo, and 
the Far East where the IHM missionaries toil 
for Christ. 

The chapel has an electronic Allen 
lovely facet glass windows and stalls for the 
students in a semicircle around the altar 
where mass is offered facing the congregation. 
A unique lighting effect makes it possible to 
frame the altar in a halo of light while a sky- 
light during the day and a grilled light panel 
after dark immediately above the altar 
focuses attention upon the eucharistic ban- 


quet table, 

The attractive stations in hammered 
bronze came from the art studio of John 
Ausloos, sculptor and goldsmith in Louvain 
(Belgium); the glass windows are the work of 
the Nobis Studios in Youngstown, Ohio. The 
wood statutes of St. Joseph the Worker, the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, the Sacred Heart 
and the central wooden crucifix are the work 
of Italian craftsman in the mountains of 
Bolzano (Italy). 

From the street, the six-color facet glass 
window depicts Mary Immaculate with a 
missioner at her feet. From the second floor 
corridor the kneeling figures are framed in 
light, forming a separate scene for students. 
Similarly, the Blessed Lady fills the corridor 
window on the third floor. The two-story 
window catches the morning sun and the 
day's reflected light. It is lighted up at 
night for all to see, casting a brilliant but 
peaceful light on passers by. 

The seminary project began more than 2 
years ago when a group of laymen joined the 
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Missionhurst priests at their American head- 
quarters on 25th Street of North Glebe Road 
in Arlington, Va. They launched s “Pyramids 
for Christ” campaign, building one contribu- 
tor onto another to raise a roof over the 
heads of these young American missionaries. 

The Most Reverend Theophile Verbist who 
founded the society in Scheut, Belgium, a 
suburb of Brussels, in 1862 had as his goal 
the creation of what he called a “specialized 
battalion,” warriors for Christ, who would 
go into the mission fields and reap the har- 
vest of souls with their own hearts, hands, 
and their very lives if necessary. 

The American provincial of the society, 
the Very Reverend Alphonse Rigouts, CICM, 
who spoke during the ceremonies and par- 
ticularly thanked the volunteers who have 
helped raise the money and who have made 
contributions and pledges. One handsome 
memorial plaque with some 500 names of 
contributors inscribed on individual plates 
decorates the main lobby near the entrance. 
Another, with similar plates of some 300 who 
made specific pledges and contributions for 
the chapel, is displayed near the chapel en- 
trance. 

Speaking at the fund raising kickoff at 
Missionhurst more than 2 years ago, one 
of the lay promoters said: The good fathers 
of Missionhurst need ammunition for their 
battalions in the field. They meed provi- 
sions for their shock troops on God's battle- 
lines from Formosa to Indonesia and from 
Singapore to Haiti and Guatemala. We have 
deen called upon to wage a unique war, a 
war in which we feel no bodily pain, receive 
no mortal wounds, bleed no crimson blood, 
or walk any tortured mile. By taking pen In 
hand and heroically pledging ourselves to 
financial sacrifice for God and the missions 
tonight, we can raise up another barracks 
for young American volunteers for tomor- 
Tow's specialized battalions. We can feed, 
clothe, train, and teach them with one stroke 
of the pen. There isan appointed time. The 
time is now.” 

Many who helped the society in its initial 
drive have moved away, others have died, but 
their work goes on as the labors of the Mis- 
sionhurst priests and the charity of their 
American friends places another jewel in the 
crown that is the circle of seminaries mak- 
ing up the religious communities clustered 
ground the glorius Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception and the Catholic University of 
America. 


As Bishop McDonald intoned the solemn 
words of consecration, “Our help is in the 
name of the Lord,” this latest Jewel of the 
church militant in academic setting took 
on the added grace of the Holy Spirit to pre- 
pare candidates for the “specialized bat- 
talions” of the venerable Theophile Verbist 
for the century ahead. 

For the seminarians, their appointed time 
has come. 

REMARKS OF VERY Rev. ALPHONSE RIGOUTS, 

CICM AMERICAN PROVINCIAL AT DEDICATION 

or SEMINARY 


This is a great day for us and we are happy 
that you have come up in such great num- 
bers to rejoice with us. A hearty welcome 
to all of you. We even have a representa- 
tion from a faraway place, from Indonesia: 
two confreres, who happen to pass through 
here on their way back to their mission. 
One of them is H.E. Archbishop Schneiders 
of Makassar. 

We are also honored to have with us H. E. 
Baron Louis Scheyven, Ambassador of Bel- 
gium, in Washington, who has been closely 
associated with our society for many years. 
While a diplomat in China, he knew our 
missionaries very well and had many occa- 
sions to help them. His own cousin was a 
member of our Society and worked and died 
as a missionary in the Congo. 

After residing for nearly 10 years in tem- 

- porary, make-shift seminaries, which often 
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were not conducive to regular seminary life 
and studies, and which were quite crowded, 
our seminarians are now in a real, perma- 
nent building, and it’s a good one, quite ade- 
quate to their needs. Our seminarians are 
the first beneficiaries of this tremendous 
improvement. They feel the difference. 

The missions will also profit from this 
building. We are fortunate to have it ready, 
just when our vocation program in this coun- 
try got well off the ground. Our 1,400 priests 
and brothers in the missions are rejoicing 
with us today and they are looking forward 
to the reinforcements which they hope to re- 
ceive regularly from here. Not only do they 
appreciate the increase in numbers with the 
arrival of young American missionaries, but 
the work and methods of the veterans in the 
field will also be enriched by the addition 
and the injection of the generosity of the 
American heart and of the efficiency and 
practicality of the American mind. 

Our predominant feeling today is one. of 
gratitude, which dispels all the construction 
headaches we have had. We are grateful 
that God has blessed us abundantly giving 
us the means to put up this building and 
the seminarians to fill it. 

We are grateful to you, good people of 
this area, and to the thousands of people 
all over the country, who have helped us 
financially and have made the erection of 
this building possible. Without being obli- 
gated to us, you have made financial sacri- 
fices over and’ above the financial support 
which you owe and which you give weekly 
to your own parishes to the schools which 
your children attend. Your only motivation 
has been your charity and your awareness 
of the need existing in one of the causes 
dearest to the heart of God: the foreign 
missions. 3 

Our thanks to our promotion, to Father 
Paul and Father Albert, and to their dedi- 
cated lay helpers, who have sacrified time 
and effort in the fundraising campaign. Our 
thanks to our confreres here in the States, 
who have done what they could to solicit 
donations for this bullding in their own 
locality and among their friends. 

Without the help of all you good people, 
this building would not have been possible. 
Being a mission congregation, which con- 
stantly has to pour money into the missions 
for the daily support of 1,400 missionaries, 
whose weekly collections average only a 
couple of dollars, we have no capital to fall 
back on for construction even of most neces- 
sary buildings such as this 8 

We can justly be proud of this building. 
I am the first one to admit that this Is not 
the most beautiful and the most expensive 
seminary that exists or that could be built. 
We had severe budget problems necessitating 
the elimination of anything that might be 
luxurious or superfluous. You won't find 
any wall-to-wall carpeting. I am sorry that 
we cannot give you a ride to the top floor 
in an elevator, We had to deal with strict 
zoning limitations, resulting in a very com- 
pact building. We have used every square 
foot available and permissible. 

It would not have been justifiable to put 
up a luxurious building, since we were using 
money given by others, many of humble 
condition, perhaps at the cost of great per- 
sonal sacrifice. We could not have curtailed 
our confreres in the missions by cutting 
down the regular support which they have 
been receiving through Missionhurst. 

It would not have been wise to train our 
seminarians in luxurious surroundings, on- 
wall-to-wall hen. next, upon 
their arrival in the missions, they may have 
to walk on a roughly finished cement floor 
and take a shower standing under an old oll 
drum filled with river water. 

But whatever the limitations of this build- 
ing may be, it is a functional one and a 
beautiful one. We have reason to congrat- 
ulate the architects and the contractors. I 
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appreciate greatly the understanding of our 
budget problems and of our philosophy on 
the part of the architects, John M. Walton 
& Associates, in particular Mr. Ernest 
Rauth, the project architect. We got our 
money’s worth. 

We would have liked to show you on this 
day a completely finished building. We ask 
your indulgence. Setting the dedication for 
this date was a miscalculation on my part. 
Somehow this construction has known nu- 
merous delays not entirely due to the 
weather. This construction has caused 
more than the usual amount of headaches 
for architects and contractors. 

If here or there you find that a wall panel 
is missing; if you find that there is too much 
of a slip between the stairs and the wall; 
if you find no name on the front entrance; 
if you can walk through a library stackroom 
without bookstacks, rest assured, it was not 
planned this way, and I am confident that 
someday somehow everything will be com- 
pleted. Anyway, we are glad that we are 
in, and the building is quite livable as it Is, 
as you will notice. 

Bishop McDonald will soon proceed with 
the blessing of the cornerstone and of the 
building. We will ask God to give us many 
more recruits for the missions. We will ask 
Him that those who will be trained here may 
become persevering and zealous workers in 
His vineyard. 

We are grateful to Bishop McDonald for 
having taken time off for this ceremony on 
this day, the feast day of St. Thomas, filled 
with academic sessions at the university. 
In the person of Bishop McDonald, we also 
want to thank Catholic University for edu- 
cating most of our seminarians. If some of 
you should wonder why we located in this 
place, so near to the railroad tracks, with 
commercial buildings across the street, it’s 
because we want to be near Catholic Uni- 
versity, so that our seminarians and priests- 
graduate students can walk over for classes 
at Catholic University. 

A word of thanks to those who have con- 
tributed time and effort to embellish this 
ceremony and the reception, in particular the 
faithful Missionhurst Mission Guild. 


Oops, There Goes Pakistan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Muncie, Ind., Star: 

Oops, THERE GOES PAKISTAN 

The U.S. policy of pumping millions of 
dollar aid to so-called neutral nations has 
failed so miserably that It’s even becoming 
apparent to the liberals who have long ad- 
vocated such assistance programs, 

For years the conservative elements in the 
nation have been critical of our sending 
hundreds of millions of dollars to, for ex- 
ample, Indonesia. But our Government, 
under Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
now Johnson, continued to shell out the 
funds to President Achmed Sukarno, Now 
Sukarno is completely in the Red China camp 
and $900 million of American taxpayers’ 
money is down the drain. 

Now we have new evidence of the ineffec- 
tiveness of our aid-to-neutrals policy, as if 
any further proof of it were needed. Aid to 
neutrals cannot only fail to keep them 
neutral, but can convert friends into 
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Neutrals. As witness to this grim fact, we 
Present Pakistan. 

Under President Mohammed Ayub Khan, 
Pakistan was one of our strongest supporters 
in the cold war. He took Pakistan into the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), 
an association of nations formed in 1954 to 
aid member countries in event of external 
military attack. SEATO is directed against 
any Red aggression that might develop. 
Ayub Khan also brought Pakistan into North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), a pact 
aimed at the threat of Communist territorial 
aggression in Europe. He also signed bi- 
lateral mutual defense as well as trade, 
friendship, and cooperation agreements with 
the United States, Pakistan appeared to be 
the core of anti-Communist defense in its 
part of the world. Our military planes used 
Pakistan bases. We poured in military aid 
to the extent of $4 billion. 

During that same period the United States 
was giving massive aid to India, in exchange 
for which we received neutralism. We also 
received considerable lecturing from the late 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, who petu- 
tantly scolded us for our materialism and 
Other alleged offenses against good form. 
Nehru's intellectual scorn for materialism 
never became so marked that he turned 
down any of our ald, needless to relate. 

In any event our continued aid to India, 
With which Pakistan has a number of un- 
solved problems, has alienated Pakistan. 
Ayub Khan this month received a hero's 
Welcome in Peiping. Agreements on trade, 
cultural activities, air travel, etc., have 
brought Pakistan and Red China closer to- 
gether. What has happened is that Ayub 
Khan figured that if India can make hay 
playing a neutralist role, why not Pakistan? 
Frankly, we can hardly blame him. If you 
can benefit as much by taking neither side 
in a dangerous contest it isn’t human nature 
to take sides. Our foreign policy, which 
doesn’t distinguish friends from neutrals, or 
even from enemies, has had its inevitable re- 
sult. A friendly nation is turning neutralist. 


Perhaps it's time for the State Department 
to have one of its periodic agonizing reap- 
praisals of foreign policy. We ought to ex- 
amine the practical merits, as well as the 
morality, of a policy which allows massive 
aid to nations that express no choice be- 
tween countries ruled by free men and those 
ruled by gangsters. Perhaps any nation that 
can't make up its mind between these two 
sides doesn't deserve another dime of the 
American taxpayers’ hard-earned dough. 


The Precious Rights at Stake in Ignoring 
the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress is being asked to help 
destroy a precious system of government 
which has given greater opportunity and 
a better way of life to more people than 
any other system ever devised by man. 
Under pressure of demonstrations, 
threats of mob violence and in submis- 
Sion to the demands of the agitators of 
lawlessness, the President is asking for 
a voting rights bill which surely will de- 
Stroy this Republic as it has functioned 
for more than 180 years. When so much 
is at stake, should we not take time for at 
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least reasonable debate of the voting 
rights bill and decide upon it in an at- 
mosphere of cool calm rather than in the 
heat of the national hysteria of the 
momen*? 

As a part of these remarks I would like 
to call your attention to the following 
column by James J. Kilpatrick which ap- 
peared in th> Washington Evening Star 
of March 25, 1965. 

Vorne BILL PILES WRONG ON WRONG 


With so many interesting and pleasant 
things to write about—spring, Julie Andrews, 
Whitey Ford’s arm—it is a pity, truly it is, 
to have to beg once again for a calm and 
thoughtful look at President Johnson's Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965. Yet this is a bad 
bili—bad in ways that need to be under- 
stood if something precious is to be pre- 
served—and the lighter topics can wait, if 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., can't. 

This precious something is a system of 
government obedient to a written constitu- 
tion. If the Congress sacrifices this high 
principle to the pressures of a turbulent 
hour, the Congress may succeed in redressing 
some palpable wrongs, but a fearful price 
will be paid in the loss of ancient values. 

Under our federal system, the power to fix 
qualifications for voting clearly is lodged 
with the States. Article VIII, section 2, of 
the Constitution spells it out: 

“The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature.” In the whole of the Constitution, 
no more explicit provision can be found. 

Time after time, the Supreme Court itself 
has emphasized this reservation of power to 
the States. Just 6 years ago this spring, 
in the Lassiter case from North Carolina, the 
High Court expressly reaffirmed an unbroken 
series of opinions to this effect: 

“The States have long been held to have 
broad powers to determine the conditions 
under which the rights of suffrage may be 
exercised, absent, of course, the discrimina- 
tion which the Constitution condemns. * * * 
The right of suffrage is subject to the im- 
position of State standards which are not 
discriminatory. * * * We do not suggest that 
any standards which a State desires to adopt 
may be required of voters. But there is wide 
scope for exercise of its jurisdiction. Resi- 
dence requirements, age, previous criminal 
record, are obvious examples indicating fac- 
tors which a State may take into considera- 
tion in determining the qualifications of 
voters. * *" 

In the particular context of Johnson's bill 
we should note carefully what this unani- 
mous Court went on to say. The ability to 
read and write likewise has the relation to 
standards designed to promote intelligent 
use of the ballot. Literacy and illiteracy are 
neutral on race, creed, color, and sex, as 

around the world show. * * * In our 
society, where newspapers, periodicals, books, 
and other printed matter canvass and debate 
campaign issues, a State might conclude that 
only those who are literate should exercise 
the franchise.” 

In the final paragraph of this 1959 opinion, 
the Supreme Court condemned those 
trumped-up “Hteracy tests“ that have been 
employed in some cases as a device to make 
racial discrimination easy.“ But no such 
charge could be fairly brought against North 
Carolina’s requirement that a prospective 
voter “be able to read and write any section 
of the constitution of North Carolina in the 
English ” 


language. 

“That seems to us,” said the Court, “to be 
one fair way of determining whether a person 
is literate, not a calculated scheme to lay a 
trap for the citizen.” 

This whole body of long-established law 
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would be violated by the President's bill. 
This is a bill to establish, by Federal law, 
new “qualifications for voting” in certain 
States. The system contemplated under this 
bill would not be limited to registering those 
Negroes who might have been denied the 
franchise by reason of their race, - The pro- 
visions would apply to “any person.” 
Neither would the bill apply to Federal elec- 
tions only; it would apply, on its own terms, 
to “any Federal, State, or local election.” 
Section 3(A) of the bill spells this out. In 
the half a dozen affected States, “No person 
shall be denied the right to vote in any Fed- 
eral, State, or local election because of his 
failure to comply with any test or device,” 
In section 3(B), “test or device” is defined to 
mean any requirement that a prospective 
voter “(1) demonstrate the ability to read, 
write, understand, or interpret any matter, 
(2) demonstrate any educational achieve- 
ment or his knowledge of any particular sub- 
ject, (3) possess good moral character.“ 

In brief, the bill undertakes to prohibit 
in these States the imposition of those very 
qualifications, when used without discrimi- 
nation, that the Supreme Court repeatedly 
has approved. 

It is said that no fewer than 80 Senators, 
including some good and able men, are ready 
to howl their approval of this destructive 
scheme. To say that “Alabama has brought 
this on herself” is both wrong and Irrelevant. 
This bill is the work of Johnson and the 
Congress. On them lies the burden of piling 
wrong upon . And they do it, in- 
credibly, in the name of rights.“ 


Lebanon Editor Appraises Vietnam 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr, Speaker, Wil- 
liam A. Smith, managing editor of the 
Granite State Free Press in Lebanon, 
N. H., recently wrote an editorial apprais- 
ing the position of the United States 
with respect to the situation in Vietnam. 
It is a thoughtful and perceptive com- 
mentary by a distinguished editor of 
New Hampshire and I offer it for the 
ae for the consideration of Mem- 

rs: 

THE ART OF THE Possitsle 


Someone has described politics as “the 
art of the possible.” In an imperfect world 
we must face the fact that there is a dif- 
ference between what one wants to do and 
what, under factual circumstances, one can 
do. In the Vietnam crisis it is evident that 
the United States faces d alter- 
natives. We can withdraw like a “rubber 
tiger, or we can keep on like a “rubber 
tiger" unless we risk an allout war. 

We cannot claim that the Government of 
South Vietnam is asking for our help. All 
the present evidence, words, and actions by 
the Vietnamese people suggest the opposite 
is true. The terrain favors the guerrilla tac- 
ties of the Vietcong, and we have been un- 
able to protect ourselves or the people of 
South Vietnam. Our purely retaliatory 
moves, such as bombings of North Vietnam, 
carry other labels by most of the world, and 
especialy by the Communist world. We 
have had only token help, financially and 
otherwise, from the rest of the free world. 

Perhaps our leaders should make a further 
study of “The Art of the Possible.” We have 
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been told what President Johnson wants to 
do—to negotiate from a position of 
strength—but we have not been told what 
can be done. 

There are two questions that continue to 
puzzle us. First, why can't we turn this 
problem over to the United Nations, not that 
such action would solve the problem in Vlet- 
nam, but it would take us off the hook. 

A second question is, Why do we assume 
that the Vietcong, or Red China, or Russia 
is capable of ruling all of Asia? Certainly 
the Western Powers have demonstrated that 
they cannot control even a small part. Who 
thinks that even the Red Chinese can con- 
trol the vast area of Asia without a common 
language, without modern communications, 
without modern roads, and without the edu- 
cation needed for intelligent self-govern- 
ment? It is true that ruthless central gov- 
ernment could liquidate millions of any op- 
position, but there will always be many 
millions left in a country that places small 
yalue on the life of an individual. Russia 
is already realizing the difficulties of uniting 
its satellites into any semblance of unity. 
Sometimes we think that the Red Chinese 
would have plenty of problems if they were 
handed the entire mess on a silver platter. 


Greek Independence 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
historic occasion, it is highly appropriate 
that we should pay fitting tribute of 
congratulation, gratitude, and admira- 
tion to the Greek Nation and the infi- 
nitely great Greek people both at home 
and abroad. 

Little we say could adequately express 
the feelings of affection and pride we 
have for our Greek-American friends 
and neighbors for their tremendous con- 
tributions of superb citizenship, marvel- 
ous achievements for our free way of life 
and the warmth of their friendship and 
the depth and inspiration of their patri- 
otism. Surely, in these great respects, 
no other people in this or any other 
country could possibly excel them. 

And there is another thought which 
inevitably prompts our wonder, pride, 
esteem, and appreciation in unlimited 
and glowing terms today, and that is 
the glory of the Greek heritage and the 
great debt which we share in common 
with all other civilized nations for the 
truly indescribable benefits and blessings 
conferred by that epochal heritage upon 
all mankind. 


Hellenism is more than a nationality, 
more than a racial entity, more than a 
passing phase of contemporary life. It 
is a great, ancient, deeply entrenched 
world culture infusing virtually every 
type of civilization in the world, an in- 
fluence for good and beauty and the 
“golden mean” that touches profoundly 
into many ways of life, particularly those 
like our own that are animated primarily 
by full recognition of the worth and dig- 
nity of individual man and rest upon the 
freedom and moral authenticity of the 
individual human being. 
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The cult of the beautiful, the suprem- 
acy of moral and familial values, the 
dialog of personal liberty and the 
exaltation of the human spirit which 
the ancient Greeks brought forth and 
gave to the world form, in truth, the very 
basis of our philosophy and practice of 
ordered free government and the modes 
and customs of our everyday life. 

I could go on and on to recite the won- 
ders of Greek law and culture, Greek 
art, literature, Greek sculpture, philoso- 
phy, science, mathematics, democracy 
and general culture and the immortal 
contributions of the Greeks to us and to 
world civilization. 

But I could talk for many hours and 
days and never fully encompass the wide 
range, deep impact and most significant 
effects of Greek contributions to this 
great country of ours and to many other 
great countries, not only in this genera- 
tion, but throughout the long channels 
of history. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the Greeks 
of antiquity and of the present-day 
world. Iam proud and grateful for what 
they have done for mankind, for Amer- 
ica, for all our people, and for our 
Nation. i 

And I am proud of their warm, in- 
spiring friendship and personal loyalty 
which means so much to me. How for- 
tunate we are to have them as great, 
constructive forces in our America. 

And how fortunate the world is to have 
such a great people, wedded to all the 
finest principles of freedom, democracy 
and justice which their ancestors did so 
much to fashion and promulgate to the 
world, -as neighbors, as friends and as 
steadfast fellow workers in the protection 
and enrichment of that freedom. 

How fortunate we all are that the glor- 
fous Greeks are with us. May they long 
endure to shed their light and their 
warmth on struggling humanity and 
honor and sustain us with their devoted 
friendship. 


Greek Independence Day 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 25, 1821, Greek pa- 
triots raised the flag of liberty and swore 
to win freedom or die in the attempt. 
On this anniyersary occasion it is becom- 
ing that we here in the Congress of the 
United States should review and give 
expression to our great and everlasting 
debt to ancient and to modern Greece 
and the people of Hellenic blood. After 
our own Revolution the Greeks were the 
first nation of Europe to throw off an 
alien yoke and fight for national frec- 
dom. While our own freedom may have 
been a source of inspiration to the 
Greeks, we, in turn, derived from Greek 
history much guidance. 

Alexander Hamilton, while agreeing 
that a federal government should be an 
association of independent communities, 
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argued for a strong central government. 
He said: 

Theory is in this case fully confirmed by 
experience. The amphictyonic council 
had, it would seem, ample powers for general 
purposes. It had in particular, the power of 
fining and using force against delinquent 
members. What was the consequence? 
Their decrecs were mere signals of war. The 
Phocian war is a striking example of it. 
Philip, at length, taking advantage of their 
disunion and Insinuating himself into their 
councils, made himself master of thelr for- 
tunes. 


Madison, also a student of the history 
of Greece, warned that no foreign power 
should ever be permitted to deal with 
separate states. He pointed out that the 
Kings of Persia and Philip of Macedon 
through intrigues with the amphictyonic 
confederates, destroyed their league. 

Madison's Journal, and other notes 
and journals of the Constitution, are 
filled with references to the experiences 
of the Greek cities and lessons derived 
from their mistakes which were applied 
by Madison and Hamilton to our own sit= 
uation and to our profit. 

Not only is Greek history interwoven 
with our Constitution, both through phi- 
losophy and warning against errors, 
Greek philosophy is discernible in our 
political science. In his Politics Aris- 
totle uses the term “politics” meaning 
“citizens.” 

The early Athenian Government gave 
people freedom of thought, speech and 
action. Its laws were designed to benefit 
all citizens. Their early experiment with 
democracy came nearer to providing jus- 
tice for all citizens than any form devised 
before or since that time. 

In the field of science, Hippocrates is 
known as the “father of medicine,” His 
code of medical ethics is expressed in the 
pledge: 

With purity and holiness, I will pass my 
life and practice my art. Into whatever 
houses I enter, I will go there for the benefit 
of the sick and will abstain from every 
injurious act and corruption. Whatever in 
my professional practice—or even, not in 
connection with It—I see or hear in the lives 
of men which ought not to be spoken of 
abroad, I will not divulge. While I keep this 
oath unviolated, may it be granted me to 
enjoy life and the practice of the art, always 
respected among men, but should I break 
or violate the oath, may the reverse be my 
lot. 


This oath is still subscribed to by those 
who practice medicine. It is not sur- 
prising that medicine made great strides 
under the leadership of Hippocrates. He 
recognized the value of keeping and 
studying case records. 

One of the most noted of Greek scien- 
tists was Aristotle, who wrote on such 
subjects as physics and biology. He ex- 
plained the use of the lever a hundred 
years before Archimedes was born, 

Two Greek scientists, Leucippus and 
Democritus, advanced the atomic theory, 

John Stuart Mill wrote; 

The Greeks are the most remarkable peo- 
ple who have yet existed * *. They were 
the beginners of everything, Christianity ex- 
cepted, of which the modern world makes 
its boast * . They were the first people 
who had a historical literature; as perfect 
of its kind * * as their oratory, their 
sculpture, and their architecture. They were 
the founders of mathematics, of physics, of 
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the inductive study of politics, of the philos- 
ophy of human nature and life. In each 
they make the indispensable first steps, 
which are the foundation of all the rest. 


Publishers’ Newspaper Decries Unfair 
Reporting on Selma Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks I include the following editorial 
from the Publishers’ Auxiliary, the news- 
paperman's newspaper in the March 27 
edition. No comment on my part is 
necessary. 

In DEFENSE oF SELMA—AS A CITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


The angels have not smiled, nor even 
looked with pleasant neutrality, upon Selma, 
Ala., the past few weeks. Nor has the 
Nation's press. 

In what may be an unprecedented sea of 
self-righteous indignation, a number of the 
country’s larger dailies—a few small papers 
as well—as have let traditional journalism 
mandates drown in a flood of merciless scorn 
and calumny directed upon a small American 
City that might better have been used as 
& station of progress and charity than as 
an image of brutality and inhumanity. 

Editorialists and columnists have examined 
with microscopic care the soul of the city as 
if it were apart from all that has been ex- 
perienced and reported in the past. Editorial 
cartoonists, particularly, have practiced an 
alarming lack of restraint—at times taste— 
in picturing residents of this small town as 
monsters possessed with rodent souls, a mass 
of renegade apostates from American and 
Christian concepts. Yet sentiment and 
viewpoint, in the case of Selma, seems to 
have been even stronger ingredients of page 1 
than of the spaces commonly allotted to ex- 
Pressing editorial opinion. 

It might be noted that the great figures 
of our fourth estate have not been those 
who fought just for the rights of a free press, 
or self-freedom, but for freedom and justice 
and fair treatment for all. This mandate 
must apply equally for all people and their 
Places—Saigon, Syracuse, or Selma. 

It is regrettable, and sad as well, that in 
this great news story so little of greatness 
has emerged in journalistic coverage. That 
80 little of really good, clear, objective re- 
Porting has been seen. The journalist may 
Still remember with some pride some of the 
great journalism that was datelined Little 
Rock and Birmingham and Rochester. There 
is an almost alarming sameness in the stories 
emanating from this new Alabama battle- 
ground of rights, a formulated format from 
which adjectives and verbs march forth like 
rows of dominos from the printed page. 

Selma seems to have offered newsmen op- 
portunity for some really great, human- 
interest reporting. An opportunity to show 
the town of Selma as it is, not unlike many 
other American towns in all sections, a base 
for the display of human frailties and cour- 
ageousness. It is not to our credit that in 
all the crescendo of words and news pictures, 
the harp has not been tuned to the more 
Positive and constructive. 


At least, a small part of the time—W.AD. 
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The Dislocation of the Patent Office, a 
Disservice to the Nation f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit for the attention of 
all my House and Senate colleagues, the 
article below, prepared by Mr. Stan 
Stanton, a resident of my congressional 
district, who shares my acute concern 
over the proposed move of the US. 
Patent Office from the Washington 
metropolitan area: 

Tue DISLOCATION OF THE PATENT OFFICE, A 
DISSERVICE TO THE NATION 


From time immemorial the U.S. Patent 
Office has been situated in Washington, D.C.; 
“so long that the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary.” 

By an act of April 10, 1790, Congress vested 
authority to grant letters patent jointly in 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, 
and the Attorney General, subject to approv- 
al by the President of the United States. 
Provision was made that such letters patent 
should be recorded in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

By act of February 1, 1793, the connection 
of the Secretary of War with patent affairs 
ceased, and the jurisdiction in patent mat- 
ters was brought closely under the Secretary 
of State. 

An act of July 4, 1836, established and at- 
tached the Patent Office to the Department 
of State. From 1840 to 1932 the Patent 
Office enjoyed the occupancy of its own fine 
building, especially designed and specially 
constructed to contain Its entire operation— 
a happy situation spanning nearly a century. 

The act organizing the Department of In- 
terior, dated March 3, 1849, transferred the 
administration of the Patent Office from 
the Department of State to the Department 
of Interior. 

Then in 1925, by Executive order of March 
3, President Calvin Cooledge transferred the 
Patent Office from the Department of In- 
terior to the Department of Commerce— 
lock, stock, and barrel, by the stroke of a 


n. 
P The U.S. Patent Office administers the 
American patent system. Our Nation's 
science, technology, and the useful arts are 
in its domain. Here the largest collections 
of applied technical information are lodged. 
These collections or man’s advance knowl- 
edge represent a priceless asset in respect 
to our Nation's industrial economy, and a 
boon to the whole wide world. 

Every average workday the Patent Of- 
fice receives an amount of 350 applications 
for new patents. This rate amounts to 
about 86,000 patent applications a year. 
Figures tend to reveal that there has been 
an increase of more than 10,000 applications 
over the past 10 years. It Is estimated that 
it takes an average of 344 years to process a 
patent application from the filing date to 
the day of issue. 

At the present time, October 1964, there 
is a backlog of more than 200,000 applica- 
tions. The processing of these applications 
is being done in cramped quarters more re- 
sembling niches and nooks than offices of 
patent examiners. Here is the bare mini- 
mum of a desk and chair, and the examiner 
has little or any room for patent files, refer- 
ence matter, and the other necessary mate- 
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rial. The professional examiner is in a very 
unhappy situstion indeed. 

An excerpt from a lecture delivered in 
Dallas, Tex., March 21, 1963, addressed to the 
Southwestern Legal Foundation reveals a 
common scene: 

“The solicitor goes to Washington to in- 
terview an examiner on an important case, 
and after explaining the position to the 
examiner, is told ‘Well, you file an amend- 
ment, and I will consider it.’ Or, in some 
instances, “Why interview this case now? 
You're not under a final’ This examiner’s 
neighbor in the next cubicle,.on being in- 
terviewed on another case, says, and 30 
forth.” 

The point of the excerpt is not the inter- 
view, but the fact the solicitor and the 
examiner had the interview in a cubicle. 

An examiner is worthy of a room, an 
anteroom for the visitor to sit in while 
awaiting the interview, and a file and storage 
room for reference material and such. More 
Office space is sorely needed. 

It is said that the professional patent ex- 
aminer, today, is a very important link in 
the dynamic and vast complex of applying 
today’s new knowledge and techniques to our 
industrial system. The professional ex- 
aminer—believe it or not—is a very, very im- 
portant person indeed. 

This very important person who per- 
forms an excellent examining job while 
cramped in a cubicle must be provided with 
decent accommodations and working facil- 
ities in order that he may continue to be 
efficient and effective in carrying out the 
Patent Office for insuring timely 
processing of patent applications. The astro- 
nomical figure of more than 200,000 Patent 
applications in the backlog must be greatly 
reduced. 

Here is a suggestion—a plan—if will 
for the procurement of the sorely AER and 
necessary space; this plan will allow for 
a healthy growth of the Patent Office from 
this year to the year 2010: permit the Patent 
Office to occupy the entire Department of 
Commerce Building, and add four more floors 
to the building. 

As has been truly stated, the Patent 
ranks second to none with any other one 
or agency of the Government in its impor- 
tance to the technological development and 
industrial adyancement of our Nation. If 
this ts true (and it is), then, the proposition. 
as advanced, should be given every considera- 
tion. It is believed that the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the entire Department of 
Commerce complex—excluding the Patent 
Office—should be housed in an adequate 
Hace te Denna of its very own. The Secre- 
tary eserving of be quarters 
he now occupies, aie na 

Permitting the Patent Office to 
the present Department of 8 
ing, and allowing it to expand therein, while 
adding four floors for future growth (the 
addition to be in keeping and architecturally 
conforming to the building’s present design), 
the plan would allow for the healthy growth 
of the Patent Office from the year 1965 to the 
year 2010 and beyond. 

The occupation of the entire De nt 
of Commerce Building by the Patent Office, 
with the superstructure added, appears to 
be the most frugal way of providing a decent 
home for the Patent Office operations. The 
taxpayers of the Nation would bless the ad- 
ministrative frugality inherent in the pro- 
posed plan, 

Frugality considered as basic, here are a 
number of strong and valid reasons why the 
Patent Office should not be dislocated: 

1. Some 2,400 individuals comprising the 
Patent Office personnel are established in 
their homes, or reside near the present situ- 
ation. 
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2. The $22 million annual Patent Office 
payroll is now, and has long been, in the 
economic lifestream of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

3. From time immemorial, Washington, 
D.C.—the Capital of the United States of 
America—has been the address of a large 
number of Patent Office practitioners. While 
the Patent Office has been an American in- 
stitution for more than 125 years, two local 
patent law firms, Mason, Fenwick & Law- 
rence, and Watson, Cole, Grindle & Wat- 
son, have been in continuous practice close to 
the physical plant for more than 100 years. 

4. A heavy concentration of patent experts 
have long been located in Washington, D.C. 
The District of Columbia has been their 
business address. Some 630 patent lawyers 
are listed locally. The reason for their ad- 
dress here is that in most patent and trade- 
mark matters time is of the essence as legal 
rights pertinent thereto are governed by stat- 
utes. To obtain all the information neces- 
sary to prepare for obtaining and protecting 
such rights of patent and trademark clients 
would place a great burden on the legal pro- 
fession if the present facilities were dislo- 
cated. 

5. The present close proximity of the 
Patent Office to the Library of Congress, and 
the numerous local libraries, both public and 
private, containing priceless reposits of sci- 
entific and technological knowledge, allows 
for easy availability of deposited knowledge 
to the professional patent examiner, the pat- 
ent practitioner, the scientist, and the in- 
ventor. 

6. The Copyright Office—a sister agency 
born out of the same constitutional provision 
that gave birth to the Patent Office—is situ- 
ated nearby. The Washington-located law 
firms, and the attorneys who represent their 
ollents before the tribunals of the Patent 
Office, also represent clients before the Copy- 
right Office; and also make use of the records 
and files of the Copyright Office, 

7. The Patent Office presently is situated 
near the Court of Customs and Patents Ap- 
peals (CCPA), Patent Office decisions, by 
law, must be reviewed in the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. 

8. Patent Office practice needs easy access 
to the nearby Treasury Department, and its 
Customs Office, for posting of infringing 
trademarks and the matters pertinent there- 
to. 

9. Presently, the Patent Office is near the 
district court. The Patent Office practitioner 
also needs easy access to the district court 
for appeal in patent and trademark cases. 

10. Dynamic Patent Office practice is often 
mvolved in the rules and regulations promul- 
gated by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (HEW) concerning the 
legality of certain beverage and food labels. 
The location of HEW is close to the Patent 
Office. 

11. Active Patent Office practice is often 
occupied with the problems involving the 
correct labeling of herbicides, pesticides, in- 
secticides, and other toxicants requiring 
scrutiny and ruling by the office administer- 
ing the pure food and drug laws. The Pat- 
ent Office is presently near this important 
agency of the Federal Government. 

12. At his Washington, D.C., address the 
Patent Office practitioner is not too far from 
the embassies and legations where he often 
must go for the interpretation, translation, 
authentication and legalization of certain 
legal instruments. 

13. The present Patent Office is near the 
State Department for easy access for the 
legalization of certain papers and documents, 
and for the impression of the great seal of 
the United States, when needed, 

14. The practitioner now finds the Patent 
Office easily accessible from nearby airports, 
- railroad station, and bus terminals. 

15. An abundance of fine hotels, motels, 
and restaurants abound near the Patent Of- 
fice’s present location. 
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16. The present location of the Patent 
Office, and the offices of the local Patent 
Office practitioners, are circled by established 
banks providing every kind of banking facil- 
ity. 
17. The Patent Office’s present continuing 
training program for its personnel contem- 
Plates the use of classes provided in the uni- 
versities, colleges, and secondary schools near 
the present situs. 

18. The Patent Office, now, is close to the 
Government Printing Office (GPO). The 
nearness happily expedites the editing and 
publication of the “OG,” the Official Gazette. 

19. Presently the Patent Office is being 
served by a large and well-established postal 
system; its incoming and outgoing mail 
adds up into astronomical figures. 

20. The Patent Office is now near the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, a related regulatory 
body to whose offices and tribunals the active 
Patent Office practitioner must have easy 
access, 

21. The active Patent Office practitioner 
also has frequent intercourse with the near- 
by Bureau of Internal Revenue in matters 
concerning alcoholic products and tobacco 
products and the proper labeling thereof. 

22. In matters relating to patent practice, 
the Patent Office practitioner, at times, has 
dealings with the nearby Department of 
Justice. 

23. About matters pertinent to plant pat- 
ents, examiners of the Patent Office, and the 
Patent Office practitioner, consult easily with 
the experts in the nearby Department of 
Agriculture. 

24. The present Patent Office is situated 
near adequate, established housing and 
apartment facilities. . 

25. The present Patent Office is encircled 
with a diversity of recreational facilities. 

26. The present Patent Office is close to 
established bookstores, and a multitude of 
shops that cater to the fulfilling of every 
conceivable kind of need. 

27. Most of the Patent Office practitioners, 
as lawyers, are members of their respective 
State bars, and also are members of the bar 
of the District of Columbia. The Maryland 
and Virginia bar requirements differ from the 
requirements of the Washington, D.C., bar. 
In either the State of Maryland or the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia one must have an 
established office to legally practice law in 
those jurisdictions. Dislocating the Patent 
Office from Washington would necessitate 
changing the present laws. 

28. Cases presently taken on appeal to the 
district court, located in the District of Co- 
lumbia, would, if the Patent Office were dis- 
located, necessarily be heard in the District 
Court of Maryland or the District Court of 
Virginia. Any dislocation of the Patent Of- 
fice would necessitate a change in the judi- 
ciary setup. 

29. The countries of the world look to 
Washington, D.C., as being the official address 
of any Important Government office. The 
Patent Office, it has been said, is a very im- 
portant office. 

30. The publication of the U.S, Patent 
Quarterly is efficiently published and dis- 
tributed from its close proximity to the 
Patent Office. 

$1. There is dally an influx of out-of- 
town attorneys into the District of Colum- 
bia for an omnibus of reasons: to make con- 
tact with the local associate; to argue their 
cases before the local courts and tribunals; 
to make searches; to use the library facil- 
ities; etc. 

$2. An adequate electric power and light 
system now services the present Patent Of- 
fice; a dislocated Patent Office would be 
poorly serviced in this respect. 

83. An adequate supply of pure drinking 
water is presently available to the present 
situs of the Patent Office. i 

34. Established hospitals and clinics, with 
all of the most modern equipment, abound 
in the local area. 
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35. A superabundance of the medical pro- 
fession, serving in all of the practices and 
specialties, is available in the local area. 

It appears abundantly clear that the Pat- 
ent Office should remain in Washington, D.C. 
It ought to be allowed to grow and expand 
in its present location. The entire Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building should be turned 
over to the Patent Office. The dislocation of 
this very important office would be a major 
catastrophe and a great disservice to the 
American taxpayer. 


Commissioner Reilly Discusses the 
Antitrust Aspects of Reciprocity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, last month 
Commissioner John R. Reilly of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission delivered an ex- 
cellent address before the Joint Winter 
Conference of the Salesmen's Association 
of the Chemical Industry and Chemical 
Buyers Group of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents. 

His address, entitled “Antitrust As- 
pects of Reciprocity” offers a great deal 
of insight into the threat which reciproc- 
ity poses to the operation of our free 
enterprise system and the difficulties 
encountered by the Government in its 
efforts to combat this evil. 

So that my colleagues may have the 
benefit of Commissioner Reilly’s think- 
ing and experience in this important 
515 I place the text of his speech 

elow: 


ANTITRUST Asrrers or RECIPROCITY 


(Remarks of John R. Rellly before Joint 
Winter Conference, Salesmen's Association 
of the Chemical Industry and Chemical 
Buyers Group, NAPA, New York City, Feb. 
18, 1965) 


As one charged with the duty of assisting 
in the regulation of business, one is never 
quite sure of the reception awaiting him at 
a gathering of the regulated, and I find it 
reassuring that I am invariably cordially re- 
ceived. It always gives me reason to hope 
that if I conduct myself with the proper 
degree of prudence, I'll make it back to Wash- 
ington intact. 

I think that among the regulatory agencies 
the lot ot the Federal Trade Commissioner is 
somewhat more difficult than most since he 
has every reason to believe that he and his 
organization are universally unloved, and 
the likelihood is very great that he is right. 
Most of the regulatory agencies confer bene- 
fits as part of their functions, that 1s, they 
award routes, channels, rates, etc., and this 
permits them to at least on occasion play 
the agreeable role of the benefactor. The 
FTC, on the other hand, in the opinion of 
many, is nothing but bad news, one of its 
principal functions being to issue cease and 
Gesist orders, the popularity of which is mini- 
mal. But, as I say, I am very glad to be here 
and I am grateful for the opportunity of ad- 
dreasing you. 

I should explain at the outset that my re- 
marks here reflect solely my own opinion and 
should in no way be taken as a pronounce- 
ment of Commission policy. 

Also, none of my remarks will have any ap- 
Plication to any case presently before the 
Commission or currently contemplated. Nor 
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should anything I say be taken as a prior 
commitment to assume a given position in 
any future fact situation with which I may 
be confronted. 

Now, the reason I say this is because it 
is apparently currently fashionable for enter- 
prising lawyers to exploit remarks made by 
Commissioners in their public speeches in a 
procedural gambit to establish prejudice and 
thus lay the groundwork for disqualification. 
This practice, which I find very distressing, 
is hardly calculated to create a favorable 
climate for any meaningful government- 
business dialog. It tends to have a 
muzuling effect whereby the government of- 
ficial cannot utter a simple declaratory sen- 
tence without garnishing his remarks with 
so many conditions, qualifications, and res- 
ervations that it's a minor miracle if he is 
at all intelligible. 

So, while I have convictions which I will 
freely express, I intimate nothing as to how 
they will or should be applied to a given 
set of facts which I may in the future be 
called upon to adjudicate. 

And now if you will permit me one final 
preliminary observation, I should explain 
that while I propose to speak on reciprocity, 
I am aware that this group includes both 
purchasers and sellers and while my remarks 
may seem to be cast in a form directed to 
sellers they really should be considered as 
applicable to a corporate practice in which 
the purchasing department as well as sales 
has a stake. 

In the process of preparing my remarks I 
have read enough on this subject to realize 
that it’s not entirely strange to you. Ap- 
parently groups in the chemical industry 
have been addressed on more than one oc- 
casion on the subject of reciprocity, and sur- 
veys appear to indicate that your industry 
has not been backward in employing it. In 
fact, I have a disturbing feeling that I may 
be addressing some of reciprocity’s foremost 
practitioners, who possibly know mo e about 
it than I do. However, let me have a go at 
it, even though I may be expressing, at least 
in this gathering, a minority view. How- 
ever, Iam sure that some of those among you 
who are concerned with purchasing are less 
than enthusiastic about reciprocity. So per- 
haps I am not entirely alone. 

There is no question reciprocity is widely 
practiced, with hundreds of firms integrating 
to so-called trade relations function into 
their corporate structure as a permanent 
fixture. I’ve seen estimates that as many as 
500 corporations use trade relations on a 

tic basis; that it might be involved 
in 20 percent of total sales and that a pre- 
ponderance of firms in the chemical industry 
are dedicated to the practice in greater or 
less degree. 
A lot of rather facile justifications are 
offered in defense of reciprocity. They range 
from unabashed opportunism, for example, 
“Tf he wants our business, he'd better give us 
some of his,“ to something approaching a 
moral obligation or a latter-day application 
of the Golden Rule, for example, “One nat- 
urally favors one’s friends,” or “Decency de- 
mands that we buy from him because he 
buys from us.” 

On the other hand, there are some in in- 
dustry as well as in Government who look 
upon reciprocity as a practice of question- 
able ethics, more in the nature of payola or 
bribery than a straightforward business 
practice. 

I think the best way to proceed is to 
briefly examine the cases in which reciproc- 
ity has figured and then try to extract from 
them what it is about reciprocity that causes 
the law to look askance and then perhaps to 
draw some conclusions as to why it looks 
askance, 

Reciprocity is nothing if not versatile. It 
has the capacity to bring about a violation 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act out- 
lawing unfair methods of competition, sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act directed against 
anticompetitive mergers, the monopoly and 
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restraint of trade provisions of the Sherman 
Act, and, I think, most significantly it Is a 
practice analogous to tie-in. selling pro- 
scribed by section 3 of the Clayton Act and 
held to be one of the practices which 
because of their pernicious effect on com- 
petition and lack of any redeeming virtue 
are conclusively presumed to be unreason- 
able and therefore illegal * * *.’* Of course, 
for technical reasons reciprocity does not 
violate section 3 as such and I would hesitate 
to take the position at this juncture that the 
practice is per se illegal. 

Back in the 1930's the Federal Trade Com- 
mission issued cease and desist orders in three 
cases in which it found reciprocity to be an 
unfair method of competition. Two of the 
cases involved the volume of freight used by 
large meatpackers. They used this leverage 
to induct railroads to purchase equipment 
from firms owned in part by employees of the 
meatpacker who had control of traffic? The 
third case arose out of the practice of a large 
California foodpacker using its freight vyol- 
ume and purchasing power to induce steam- 
ship companies and suppliers to use a San 
Francisco Bay marine terminal in which the 
foodpacker held a substantial interest.“ 

The most recent Commission case involving 
reciprocity is of course that involving Con- 
solidated Foods Corp. now before the Su- 
preme Court after a decision adverse to 
the Commission in the court of appeals.’ 
In that case the Commission attacked the 
acquisition, by a food wholesaler and retailer, 
of a producer of spices on the principal 
ground that the acquiring firm, the food 
wholesaler, could foreclose competitors of the 
acquired firm, the spice producer, by insist- 
ing that its suppliers use the acquired firm's 
products to the exclusion of competitors. In 
this case reciprocity was incidental to a sec- 
tion 7 merger case and supplied, in the opin- 
ion of the Commisison, the anticompetitive 
effect necessary for striking down the 
merger. 

In other cases brought by the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice, 
reciprocity has been charged in a restrait of 
trade or monopoly context, sometimes in con- 
junction with a merger case, sometimes 
alone. 

In the Ingersoll-Rand case the court held 
that Ingersoll-Rand, by virtue of its pro- 
posed acquisition of manufacturers of coal 
mining equipment, would be in a position to 
use its steel purchases to force steel com- 
panies to buy their coal needs from coal pro- 
ducers using the equipment of the firms In- 
gersoll-Rand sought to acquire’ 

In a recent case brought by the Antitrust 
Division, it was alleged that General Motors’ 
position as the nation’s largest shipper of 
freight gave it the power to monopolize the 
market for railroad locomotives by compel- 
ling railroads to buy their locomotives in 


actions in this case and the criminal indict- 
ment has been dismissed for lack of evidence. 
The civil action is still pending.“ 

In another still pending case the Anti- 
trust Division has alleged that General Dy- 
namics used its considerable purchasing 
power to compel suppliers to purchase their 
industrial gas needs from General Dynamic’s 
subsidiary, Liquid Carbonic.‘ 

I mention these cases not so much to in- 
dicate the diversity of statutes upon which 
reciprocity has an impact but to show the 
increasing preoccupation of the enforcement 
agencies with the question of reciprocal deal- 
ing, and while the question of mergers and 
acquisitions figures prominently, directly or 
indirectly, in most of the cases, I feel it would 
be unwise to conclude that it is only in a 
merger context that the agencies will ques- 
tion reciprocity. The three FTC cases arose 
out of formal or informal corporate rela- 
tionships between two firms, nevertheless, 
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those relationships were not of the essence 
of the violation. They merely provided the 
framework within which the reciprocal deal- 
ing occurred and reciprocity was beld to be 
bad not because of a “merger” or “acquisi- 
tion” but because it was anticompetitive in 
its own right. 

We know then that in certain circumstances 
reciprocity will be held to be illegal, and I 
think perhaps the most fruitful thing we can 
do is to consider what makes it illegal or in 
what circumstances it is or may become 
illegal. 

A study of the cases and some of the legal 
writings on the subject strongly suggests, as 
I have noted earlier, that reciprocity prob- 
ably is not illegal in itself but becomes 
illegal only if it possesses certain character- 
istics or produces certain results. I don't 
mean by this that there are necessarily 
benign types of reciprocity but only that 
some types are at least minimally objection- 
able from a legal or economic point of view 
and thus might escape legal sanction. 

The essential effect of reciprocity which 
raises the hackles of the law is the substitu- 
tion of an extraneous consideration for what 
should be the controlling criteria in the pur- 
chase and sale transaction. Our competitive 
system rests on the fundamental premise 
that men left free to do so, will purchase 
their needs on the basis of price, quality, 
and service and that the competitive struggle 
to excel in the furnishing of these three, 
results in a healthy competitive economy 
and, hopefully, in a workable and fruitful 
society. 

Reciprocity ignores price, quality, and sery- 
ice and substitutes something in the nature 
of a bribe or a threat. Either way the object 
of the proposition is induced 


p his needs. Thus, at the outset 
the principal underpinning of the competi- 
tive structure is subverted. To say that one 
practicing reciprocity takes these things into 
consideration, that is, considers price, 
quality, and service, and thereafter practices 
reciprocity is to beg the question. If these 
three considerations control his decision, he 
is not practicing reciprocity. If they don’t 
control his decision, he is, In choosing be- 
tween two potential suppliers equal in price, 
quality, and service, to favor one's customers 
is not reciprocity, it is commonsense and 
certainly has more to recommend it than 
flipping a coin. Reciprocity by definition is 
the selection of suppliers on the basis of 
their purchases from you. 

Of course, the elimination of price, quality, 
and service is not a violation of the law. 
This is a free society and I may purchase my 
needs on whatever basis I wish, however 
frivolous, including the way my supplier 
parts his hair or eats his soup. If, however, 
what I do amounts to forcing anyone to 
buy my products or foreclosing others from 
selling theirs, I stand in imminent danger of 
legal sanction. 

Thus, reciprocity can be bad both for what 
it is—coercive—or from the standpoint of 
what it does—foreclose competition. The 
two may be, and frequently are, found in 
combination, but they can exist apart from 
oe another and might still make reciprocity 

The first of these characteristics, coercion, 
is illustrated by the three FTC cases I have 
cited, since those cases involyed what 
amounted to the crudest kind of arm twist- 
ing, and I think it can be said that they 
stand for the proposition that it is basically 
an unfair method of competition to impede 
free selection by coercion. 

I think we would have no problem agree- 
ing upon the general proposition that 
coercion has no place among competitors in 
a free economy and that certain kinds of 
foreclosure of competition can be equally 
destructive of a healthy economy. The diffi- 
culty would arise however in agreeing upon 
what constitutes coercion or what constitutes 
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the sort of competitiye foreclosure which 
the law should recognize as bad. 

I can conceive of four degrees of emphasis 
in sales situations where the sales pitch 
is accompanied in the mind of the seller who 
has reciprocity in his heart by a conviction 
that his purchases from the prospective 
buyer should influence the buyer's decision 
to buy from him. The first and most ele- 
mental is the arm twisting approach which 
I have just described. The second is a sort of 
hardhended reciprocal back scratching agree- 
ment along the lines of “You buy from me 
and I'll buy from you.” The third can be 
described as the hat in hand “Won't you buy 
my violets” approach. And the fourth con- 
sists of purchasing from a prospective cus- 
tomer in the fond but unspoken hope that 
he will become more than tive. 

I think this last can be eliminated out of 
hand because obviously the time-honored 
human practice of “buttering up” is not 
coercion, nor does it produce the adverse ef- 
fect of foreclosing competition. 

Conversely, the first type, that is, the arm 

„ is without doubt coercion and u- 
legal and if anyone present thinks it is not, 
I'd be happy to have him leave his name 
and address as I think we ought to become 
better acquainted. I should note of course 
that the naked threat must be a credible one. 
I doubt anyone would consider it a violation 
of law for a small firm to threaten an ex- 
tremely large one since the threat ls ob- 
viously not credible and is therefore un- 
likely to produce any result. 

It is the other two situations which, to my 
way of thinking, pose a problem in deter- 
mining whether they involve reciprocity and 
whether it is illegal. The first of the two, 
the mutual back scratching suggests an 
absence of coercion. On the contrary, it is 
an agreement freely entered into between 
the two parties dealing at arm's length with 
one another. If this is the case, there is in 
fact no element of coercion and the practice 
passes the test from that standpoint. It's 
not completely off the hook, however. It re- 
mains to be determined whether the effect 
is so adverse that the law will the 
agreement as bad and strike it down, The 
practical effect of the agreement is of course 
to remove the two parties from the market- 
place to the detriment of ‘competition and 
it might well be found that the arrangement 
is therefore unjustified as being unreason- 
able. If, for example, the purchases of 

- either are so great as to make an appreciable 
adverse impact upon competition, the agree- 
ment could very well be held an illegal form 
of reciprocity, Reasonableness might turn 
on the size of the firms, for example, because 
two small firms might be able to enter such 
an agreement; it does not follow that two 
giants could. In the latter situation the size 
of the firms and the concomitant impact 
upon competition may make the arrange- 
ment unreasonable. The law always looks 
askance at anything that removes a com- 
petitor from the marketplace or removes & 
substantial portion of the relevant market 
from the operation of free competition, and 
to countenance such an arrangement it must 
be shown that there is a countervailing rea- 
sonableness which obviates or outweighs the 
adverse competitive effect. 

The one remaining of the four situations 
I described, the Won't you buy from me” 
approach, where the seller does not explicitly 
threaten or cajole but rather politely points 
out that since he buys from the supplier it 
would be awfully nice if the supplier would 
buy from him. The very approach of the 
seller in this case strongly suggests he is not 
in a good bargaining position either on the 
basis of size of purchasing power and the 
likelihood is that there is neither coercion 
nor competitive effect even assuming the 
supplier goes along with the request. Even 
here however the law would take a good hard 
look. It stands to reason that although the 
words are bashful and self-effacing the firm 
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uttering them might not be. A billion dol- 
lar corporation making such a “request” 
does it with considerable coercive effect and 
the inference would be very strong that the 
coercion was intended, particularly if the 
object of the plea is a small firm whose sur- 
vival might depend upon its sales to the 
large customer, 

Thus, power and size are immensely im- 
portant considerations both in examining for 
coercion and for competitive effect. As to 
the latter, their application is obvious be- 
cause power and size would be direct fac- 
tors in economic impact. In the case of co- 
ercion, power and size are necessary to estab- 
lish the credibility of the threat. Indeed, 
power and size are probably the single most 
important consideration in the question of 
reciprocity. Immense buying power may not 
be used as the Supreme Court said “* * * 
to stifie competition by denying competi- 
tors less favorably situated access to the 
market.” * 

Entirely apart from strict legal considera- 
tions, reciprocity, just from the economic 
standpoint or from the standpoint of pru- 
dent business practice, is open to criticism 
on many counts. It deranges the economic 
system, reduces efficiency and is essentially 
uneconomic. It could, if widely practiced, 
discourage entry into a market, increase con- 
centration, and place an undue emphasis on 
size and diversification. As a systematic 
corporate habit, it would be difficult to kick. 
It could have a narcotic effect on sales effort 
and invite retaliation. It can result in pay- 
ment of high prices and the acceptance of 
inferior quality. If practiced widely through 
the economy, the sales function would have 
about as much get-up-and-go as a minuet. 

Considering it has so little to recommend 
it, it’s surprising that reciprocity has gained 
such currency and, indeed, has apparently 
become an appendage pretty firmly attached 
to some corporate structures. Nevertheless, 
it is not something that can be practiced 

-without hazard. I cannot imagine any cir- 
cumstances under which the law would look 
upon it benevolently although in some in- 
stances it might gain a grudging toleration. 

I think the sum of all this is that reci- 
procity is not a good idea from the legal or 
economic standpoint and leaves much to be 
desired as a long-range business practice. 
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National Conference To Combat 
Obscenity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, this week a 
National Conference To Combat Ob- 
scenity was held in the Nation’s Capital. 

The Honorable O. K. Armstrong, for- 
mer Congressman from Missouri, and 
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chairman of the Citizens Council for 
Decency of Springfield, Mo., presided as 
chairman of the conference. 

Among the outstanding speakers, who 
discussed this problem, were Senator 
JACK MILLER of Iowa and Congressman 
JOHN Dowpy of Texas. 


The conference adopted a resolution 
which I believe will help focus public at- 
tention on a real problem facing society 
and our Nation: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE To COMBAT 
OBSCENITY, WASHINGTON, D.C., Manch 22- 
23,1965 

WE RESOLVE 


We of this Conference To Combat Ob- 
scenity highly resolve to continue our efforts, 
as citizens and members of the organizations 
we represent, to halt the tide of obscenity 
and indecency in publications and entertain- 
ment in our Nation, in order to protect our 
children and youth from the clear and pres- 
ent danger of immorality and delinquency, 
which inevitably result from pornography. 
and to overcome this tragic sickness in 
society, which, unless healed, will quickly 
lead to the moral and physical decay of our 
Nation. 

TO ALL OFFICIALS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


We are alarmed to find that Washington, 
D.C., appears to be the smut capital of the 
Nation, in that there are numerous news- 
stands and retail outlets that display and sell 
the most obscene and indecent magazines 
and paperback books produced in America 
today. We are shocked at the flood of nudity, 
illicit loye, homosexuality, lesbianism, and 
all other types of sexual perversion on open 
display. We reflect that our Nation’s Capital 
is visited by many thousands of children and 
youth every season of the year, and that 
many of these, as well as those residing here, 
are exposed to the vicious, filthy literature 
on many of Washington's newsstands. We 
call upon the President and Members of 
Congress to investigate these conditions and 
apply appropriate remedies. 

TO THE PRESIDENT 

We respectfully suggest to the President 
that the forces of amorality in this country 
are so intrenched and so well organized that 
a sweeping investigation by the FBI might be 
in order. 

We are reminded that the President of the 
United States has the great and honored re- 
sponsibility to nominate, for life tenure, the 
Justices of the Supreme Court and other 
Federal courts. We respectfully request that 
in the filling of any vacancies in the future, 
and particularly in the Supreme Court, the 
President select jurists well known and re- 
spected by their fellow citizens as being 
favorable to upholding the standards of 
decency that have guarded and protected the 
public from the beginning of our Nation, 
and which standards are based upon the con- 
cept of the sacredness of every human being 
in the sight of God, and in the sanctity of 
marriage and the home, 


NEWSSTAND PROPRIETORS AND SELLERS 


We urge citizens in every community of 
our Nation to appeal to newsstand proprie- 
tors and sellers of publications to refuse to 
accept from their publishers or wholesalers, 
and to refuse to handle, display or sell, such 
magazines, books, and other materials that 
appeal to prurient interest, glorify illicit sex, 
debase womanhood, and present obscenity in 
an attractive manner, and in such ways as to 
corrupt children and youth. We remind the 
distributors and sellers of publications that 
they have an obligation and duty to the com- 
munities which they serve to maintain and 
elevate the moral standards of the commu- 
nity. 

ENTERTAINMENT 


We cali upon all producers and exhibitors 
of all forms of public entertainment to rec- 
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Ognize their responsibility not to present 
that which violates the laws against obscen- 
ity, or offends the standards of decency es- 
tablished for the protection of the public. 

With respect to the motion picture indus- 
try, we call upon its executives, officials, and 
all others to reestablish the production code, 
adopted in 1930 and revised in 1956. We 
urge the Motion Picture Association to with- 
hold its seal of approval from any film that 
Violates the production code and the stand- 
ards of decency in our communities, and de- 
Mand that such films be eliminated in the 
future. 

We remind producers of television pro- 
grams that children and youth comprise 
their greatest audiences, and that decent 
families will not tolerate the further drift 
toward obscenity in plots, situations, and 
dialogs, in TV entertainment. 


LEGISLATION 


We call upon citizens of our Nation, and 
especially molders of public opinion, to sup- 
Port legislation that will strengthen the laws 
of municipalities, States, and the Nation, 
against obscenity; and to enlist other con- 
cerned citizens in the crusade to outlaw the 
peddling of smut and filth in all their forms, 
Particularly to the Nation's youth. 

We endorse the proposal to establish, either 
by action of Congress or by Presidential ap- 
Pointment, a commission to study porno- 
graphic materials of all kinds and to recom- 
Mend to all agencies of the Government 
Courses of action to combat this national 
evil. 

We urge that citizens make organized pro- 
tests to proper authorities because of the 
display and sale of materials objectionable 
for children and youth on property owned or 
controlled by governmental agencies. 


THE U.S. SUPREME COURT 


We commend the members of the Supreme 
Court who announced the majority opinion 
in the Roth-Alberts case, in 1957, which 
established a working principle for ridding 
our communities of obscenity. 

We deplore several recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court, which have overruled the 
decisions of many State courts in obscenity 
cases, this in effect making the highest court 
in the land a board of censors as to what 
Constitutes obscenity, a responsibility which, 
as Chief Justice Earl Warren has declared, 
should be left to juries in lower courts. We 
deplore the fact that such decisions have sig- 
nificantly encouraged the traffic in obscenity. 

INTERFAITH SEMINARS 

We urge that responsible religioys leaders 
in each city or community promptly hold 
interfaith seminars, to examine the effects 
of the new amorality among youth, result- 
ing from pornography, and how to grapple 
with the problem. 

LAW-ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION 


We urge Mr. J. Edgar Hoover to use the 
facilities of the FBI to set up a training 
Program for law-enforcement officers of 
States, counties, and cities, in uniform pro- 
cedures to be followed in obscenity cases. 


FUTURE ACTION 


We recommend for the consideration of 
all church groups of all faiths, and all civic 
organizations interested in public morality, 
the formulation of a plan whereby a niore 
United voice can be heard by all publishing 
and entertainment media; that the plan in- 
clude the establishment of permanent 
groups, particularly in New York, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles areas, to cooperate with law- 
enforcement officials to combat obscenity, 
and to cooperate with producers of films for 
moving pictures and TV programs to see that 
films are not made and shown that violate 
the production code. 

We ask that a copy of these resolutions be 
Carried to the President, personally, at his 
convenience by members of this conference, 
and that copies be sent to each Member of 
Congress. 
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OUR APPRECIATION 


We express our appreciation to Senator 
KARL E. MUNDT, of South Dakota, for his ar- 
ranging for our meeting in the Senate Office 
Building for our night session, and express 
our condolences to him on the passing of 
his mother, which prevented his being pres- 
ent. We express our appreciation to Senator 
Jack MILLER of Iowa and to Congressman 
Joun Dowpy, of Texas, for explaining pend- 
ing legislation in the Congress as pertains 
to obscenity and leading the most helpful 
discussion at the meeting. 

O. K. ARMSTRONG, 
Conference Chairman. 

Rev. Morton A. HILL, 
Resolutions Chairman. 


Agriculture Hall of Fame Rises From 
Dormant Stage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
March 1965, issue of the Kansas Electric 
Farmer: 

AGRICULTURE HALL or Fame Rists From 
DORMANT STAGE 


On May 11, the first building of the 10 
building complex of the agricultural hall 
of fame will be dedicated. The hall of fame, 
located near Bonner Springs, will give recog- 
nition and tribute to agriculture’s part in 
America's greatness. For the farmers of 
America this will be a major achievement. 
For the people of Kansas it will be a distinct 
honor. 

The hall of fame, which many persons 
thought was a thing of the past, has been 
in a dormant stage for the past 2 years. 

that time, a complete reorganization 
of the hall of fame administration took 
place. Details were closely scrutinized, the 
architectural design was redesigned and addi- 
tional planning was completed * * the re- 
sult being that an improved hall of fame is 
rapidly moving ahead. 

Kansas has the opportunity to plan an im- 
portant role in the development of this na- 
tional living monument which will serve to 
raise the and stature of farming. 
Kansans are fortunate that our State was 
chosen for the site which, when developed, 
will be a tourist attraction ranking in great- 
ness with the Truman Library of Independ- 
ence, Mo., the University of Kansas at Law- 
rence, Kansas State University at Manhattan, 
and the Eisenhower Museum at Abilene. For 
the first time in the history of agriculture, 
farming will be recognized as a profession. 
The modern-day story of agriculture and its 
tribute to the American farmer will be a 
strong public relations tool to improve the 
image of the farmer. 

Drives are presently underway for Kansas 
to raise an additional $250,000. When a 
drive for funds was first organized in 1960, 
Kansas was assigned a goal of $1 million. 
The Kansas goal was cut nearly in half 
($456,000) during the past reorganization 
of the executive board of the Hall of Fame. 
Wilbur Levering, State chairman for the 
hall of fame, said that slightly more than 
$206,000 has been raised in Kansas, 

“Kansas has been greatly honored by be- 
ing chosen as the site of the hall of fame," 
sald Levering. “Because of this, it should 
be the first State to reach its quota.“ Lever- 
ing further pointed out that this is a one- 
time-only drive * * * it will not be repeated. 
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It is hoped that Kansas will meet her 
quota by May 1 so that a presentation may 
be made at the dedication of first hall on 
May 11. If the quota is met, it will finance 
the construction of one building. A plaque 
will be erected acknowledging this accom- 
plishment. 

The first building, first hall, is now in 
use for administrative and display purposes. 
Included in the first hall is a large exhibit 
hall—bigger than a college basketball court 
available for key displays. It also has a 
large meeting room. The building is con- 
structed on a 257-acre tract of land owned 
by the hall of fame. An adjoining 350 acres 
purchased by Wyandotte County and 70 acres 
purchased by the State will be developed as 
park areas. 

Some of the features included in the over- 
all project are a hall of States, auditorium 
and conference rooms, outdoor amphitheater, 
agricultural museum and historical library. 

The hall of fame will be essentially a liy- 
ing memorial and a year-round showplace 
for agriculture and related industry. It will 
give a preview of tomorrow, recognition of 
today and acknowledgment of yesterday. 


East Chicago, Ind., City Council Reso- 
lution on 14(b) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


f. or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion is now crystallizing its opposition 
against the low wage mislabeled “right 
to work” laws now in force in a number 
of States throughout the Union. In- 
diana and several other States have re- 
pealed this low-wage statute during their 
legislative sessions this year. 

This Congress could greatly aid the 
buying power of the Nation and help 
maintain prosperity and employment by 
repealing section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act which helps promote 
mills, factories, and runaway industry 
into low-wage areas. 

Lack of public buying power brought 
on the depression in the early thirties 
and I hope history does not repeat itself. 
Millions working at low wages in the mis- 
labeled right-to-work States cannot pur- 
chase autos and other products made by 
workers in fair-wage States. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks the fol- 
lowing Resolution 138 enacted by the 
East Chicago, Ind., City Council. This 
resolution advocates the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) and also the termination of 
right-to-work laws in various States 
throughout the Nation: 

RESOLUTION 138, East Cuicaco, IND., Crry 
CounciL 
(Resolution memorializing the city of East 

Chicago to enact legislation to restore full 
freedom of collective as uni- 
form national labor policy and practice 
throughout the United States, by repealing 
existing sanctions of State right-to-work 
laws contained in section 14(b) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
and section 705(b) of the Labor- 

ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, 

and by other appropriate action) 

Whereas section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and section 
705(b) of the Labor-Management Reporting 
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and Disclosure Act of 1959 sanction the en- 
actment of State right-to-work laws prohibit- 
ing the negotiation of agreements between 
unions and employers assuring union secur- 
ity during the term of such agreement; and 

Whereas by constitutional provision or 
statute 19 States have such right-to-work 
laws in effect, and by counties and other 
local bodies have adopted and put such 
laws into effect; and 

Whereas such laws are contrary to and in 
derogation of provisions of Federal law con- 
tained in sections 8(a), (3) and 8(f) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
which in the absence of section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
and section 705(b) of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, 
permit under specified conditions the nego- 
tiation of agreements between unions and 
employers assuring union security during 
the term of such agreements; and 

Whereas State right-to-work laws under- 
mine union organization and interfere with 
full freedom of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers; tend to depress wages 
and working conditions and to promote 
strikers and instability and antagonism in 
labor-management relations; and unfairly 
compel unions to represent and bargain for 
workers who are unwilling to bear the cost 
and responsibility of participation in union 

tion and collective bargaining; and 

Whereas State right-to-work laws are un- 
fair and antilabor in their effects and are 
designed to weaken and harass labor unions 
in thelr organization efforts and in repre- 
senting workers in bargaining with their em- 
ployers; and 

Whreas labor unions are generally ren- 
dered less effective in promoting the welfare 
of wage earners, and and working 
conditions are generally lower in States hav- 
ing right-to-work laws than in States where 
such laws do not exist; and 

Whereas successful implementation of the 
national labor policy in support of union or- 
ganization and collective bargaining is not 
possible unless unions and union security 
are accepted by management as desirable 
forms of industrial dealings: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of East 
Chicago, Ind., urgently requests that the 
Congress of the United States enact such 
legislation as may be n and appro- 
priate to repeal section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and sec- 
tion 705(b) of the Labor- ent Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959, which 
sanction State right-to-work laws, and to 
restore full freedom of collective bargaining 
as uniform national labor policy and practice 
throughout the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the city clerk of the 
city of East Chicago, Ind., to the President 
and Vice President of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress, and to the Senators and 
Representatives representing their State in 
the Congress of the United States. 

JoHN F. Conroy, 
Presiding Officer. 
Attest: 
James F, GINTHER, 
City Clerk. 


Why Not Socialism? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Randolph Marshall Pitts, an 
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outstanding young high school student 

in Arlington, Va., made a prize-winning 

speech earlier this month before a Vir- 
ginia State convention of the Teenage 

Young Republicans. 

I believe that Randy’s subject, as well 
as his unusual presentation, deserves 
the attention of all who read this RECORD. 
I am pleased to insert his speech in full: 

Wy Nor Soctarism? 

(An address by Randolph Marshall Pitts, 
before the Young Republican Federation 
of Virginia 1965 convention, Richmond, 
Va., March 2, 1965) 

Socialism is a worldwide movement. A 
century ago, its supporters could be counted 
in the hundreds—today they number close 
to a billion. 

These are dedicated people. The gospel 
they preach is to them nothing less than a 
regeneration of society. They believe that 
the world is ripe for change—and they mean 
to change it, 5 

We are gathered here today to voice our 
opposition to the Socialist movement. How 
can we—the few—have the moral right to 
oppose so many? I will show you that we 
not only can—we must. Finally, I will 
suggest to you how. 

First, it will be necessary to strip away 
a facade of myths which shield socialism 
from the light of truth. What, indeed, is 
socialism? A complete answer would be too 
lengthy for this convention. Accordingly, I 
will limit my comments to a few important 
fundamentals. 

Socialism is defined by its advocates as a 
movement which aims at the ownership by 
society of the principal means of production 
and distribution—with their management by 
government for the prevention of exploita- 
tion, and for the benefit of the people as a 
whole. 

Socialism and communism are alike in 
spite of liberalist hogwash to the contrary. 
The father of them both is Karl Marx. So- 
cialism is but the first stage in society's 
enslayvement—communism is a further de- 
velopment, or higher stage of socialism. 

The distinction between the two stages is 
made clear by the following: 

Under socialism, from each according to 
his ability—to each according to his deeds. 


How simple these words—yet how fore- 
boding their meaning. I will return to them 
later. 

Early in the 19th century, there were num- 
erous men in England and in France who 
reacted strongly to the harsh environment 
generated by the industrial revolution. 
These became known as the Utopian Social- 
ists, and they made penetrating criticisms 
of the capitalist system. While they were 
groping for a new gospel to preach, two men 
were who were to leave a more lasting 
imprint upon society as a whole. 

Their names were Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels. 

Like the Utopians, Marks and Engels were 
Socialists. They, too, wanted, in their own 
way, to improve society. 

But there the resemblance ended. The 
socialism of the utopians was based on hu- 
manitarianism. The socialism of Marx and 
Engels sought to establish two classes of hu- 
mans—the bourgeois and the proletariat— 
which would be pitted one against the other 
in a struggle to the death. Marx preached 
that socialism must transform“ society. 
Rather than transform, he really meant de- 
stroy. Listen to his disciple, Lenin, who said, 
“The essence of revolution is not that a new 
class shall govern by means of the old ma- 
chinery, but that it shall smash up this ma- 
chinery and govern by means of a new 
machine.” 

History assures you that Mr. Lenin prac- 
ticed what he preached. So do most other 
Socialists, 
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And so, I believe that it is now just and 
right to label socialism a conspiracy. It 
plans to conquer us—and has told us so in 
many languages and in many forums repeat- 
edly. I wonder sometimes why we do not 
seem to listen. 

What else is sociallsm—nas defined and 
practiced in Marxism? It may surprise some 
that Marxism is more than a system of social 
and economic doctrines. It is also, in the 
wide sense of the word, a philosophy. Even 
more surprising, one original concern of the 
cult was with the nature of matter. Lenin 
wrote that matter is “the objective reality 
which is copied, photographed, and reflected 
by our sensations, while existing independ- 
ently of them"—and he considered that this 
was also the view of Marx and Engels. 

Well, what ts so revolutionary about that 
statement? Matter exists, and we perceive 
it by our senses. Hardly earthshaking. 

But we should beware; these are Socialist 
words. Here is another example of a simple, 
insignificant statement—of no conse- 
quence—unworthy of attention. But itis a 
Socialist statement, and like so many others, 
it is a microscopic seed from which a vast 
and venomous foltage ws. 

To illustrate this point, let's listen to En- 
gels as he argues that there are only two 
main philosophies—idealism and material- 
ism. According to the idealists, he says, 
mind in some form or another is the primary 
being from which everything else is sprung; 
while according to the matertialists—the dis- 
ciples of socialism—matter is the primary 
being from which mind has taken its origin, 

From this, a number of closely related 
topics emerge in the Marxist-Leninist mum- 
bo- jumbo: 

Man's perception is reliable, and reveals 


an independently existing material world ac- 


curately. 
“Nature stands in no need of a Creator, but 
is itself the creator of men and minds. 


“We can improve our knowledge of nature 
by employing the methods of the natural 
sciences, but the methods of speculative 
philosophy can lead to no useful knowledge.” 

I hope that tlit“ signs went up all over 
this hall at those last statements. Some- 
thing new called “Nature” has been set up in 
socialism as a basis for everything. It is a 
visible, feelable entity which encompasses all. 
It can be weighed and measured and chem- 
ically analyzed. A mathematician can write 
its formulas—a physicist its laws. Nature is 
an orderly thing, predictable, steerable, and 
uniformly exact. 

Please note that nature creates men's 
minds in the Socialist dogma. It follows 
then that formulas can be written for 
minds—and physical laws established for 
their modes of operation. By stirring in or 
leeching out an ingredient here and there, 
we can create a new detergent—or a new 
mind. 

So now, man and his mind can be repre- 
sented by an equation such as ax - bx O. 
This is very precise and scientific—why don't 
we go one logical step further? Modern 
computers gobble up formulas such as that 
and solve millions of them per second. Let's 
stuff man into a computer along with all the 
rest of socialism’s Nature“. Then we will 
ask the machine to describe the universe. 
What is its shape and size? Of what does 
or should it consist? How should it be popu- 
lated? What should the people do? What 
should they think? 

Absurd? By no means. I have just de- 
scribed to you the avowed goal of socialism. 
If you don't believe this to be so, you had 
better find out soon—before it is too late— 
if it is not already so. 

Read the works of Marxist maniacs and 
you will discover that dialectical material- 
ism leads to Marxist naturalism leads to 
scientific empiricism leads to historical ma- 
terialism leads to Marxist morality leads to 
central planning—and thence into the guts 
of a computer. 
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In this neat, scientific, orderly concept of 
society, what happened to the human spirit? 
What happened to God? 

The answer to both of these is found in the 
Socialist version of the state. The state will 
program the computer and spew out the in- 
structions for all men’s needs. Remember, 
I mentioned that communism promises to 
each according to his needs. Who deter- 
mines those needs? The state. How does 
the state determine needs? By central plan- 
ning. What is the most efficient planning 
tool? A computer, 

With nanosecond speed the computer will 
turn out programs for nails and rockets and 
toothpaste and cereal—all of the material 
needs of mankind. And what is even more 
attractive in upper utopia—since matter 
creates mind—the computer will turn out 
ideas. There will be programs for creativity, 
for ambition, for pride, for joy and fear and 
love—and, of course, for hate. 

Is this what you want? No? Then the 
time to do something about ít is now—right 
now, 

I promised to suggest. what we should do. 
I will outline this quickly. 

We must be the first—not the last—to dis- 
cover and deal with society's imperfections. 
Socialists point an accusing finger at the 
poverty, crime, slums, and social inequities 
we have allowed to fester in our midst. 
They have an answer—you have just heard 
me describe it. If we are to escape being 
inundated by the Socialist wave, we must 
take positive action, We must analyze the 
causes of our social blemishes. We must 
think of democratic—or rather republican 
means to prevent their reoccurrences and, 
of course, to correct them as they are. We 
must put democracy to work with greater 
energy and a higher productiveness than the 
Socialists can ever hope to offer. 

In summary, I do not want to live in a 
materialist socialism. I want my mind and 
body—and my soul to be free. To achieve 
this, I plead with you, let’s put democracy to 
work. 

— —— 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Conx oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the Ooncres- 
SIONAL Rxcond, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of gs shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrue 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, §2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recor shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 
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2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type, No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is recelved but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

g. Gorrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 


10 (a). Appendix to daily Record—When f 


either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
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tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress, 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


House passed elementary and secondary education assistance bill. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


The Senate was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held Monday, March 29, at noon. 


President’s Message—Economic Development: On 
Thursday, March 25, Senate received President's mes- 
sage recommending a program of area and regional 
economic development, focused upon the needs of dis- 
tressed areas—referred to Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Pages 5762-5765 
Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—LABOR-HEW 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 
tinued its hearings on fiscal 1966 budget estimates for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies, with testimony in behalf 
of funds for their respective agencies from the following 
witnesses: William E. Simkin, Director, Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service; Howard W. Habermeyer, 
Chairman, Railroad Retirement Board; Frank W. Mc- 
Culloch, Chairman, and Arnold Ordman, General 
Counsel, both of the National Labor Relations Board; 
Howard G. Gamser, National Mediation Board; Gen. 
Wade H. Haislip, Governor, U.S. Soldiers’ Home; and 
Keith Fry, who read the statement of Carl J. Johnson, 
Executive Director, Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin. 

Hearings continue on Thursday, April 1, on proposed 
funds for the Department of Labor. 


D.C. MATTERS 


Committee on the District of Columbia: Subcommittee 
on the Judiciary held hearings on the following bills: 

S. 1319, authorizing the D.C. courts to release selected 
offenders from prison at specified times to engage in 
gainful employment, with testimony from Irving 
Bryan, Assistant Corporation Counsel, who was accom- 
panied by Donald Clemmer, Department of Correc- 
tions, both of the D.C. government; and Howard C. 
Anderson, Bar Association of the D.C.; 
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S. 1321, authorizing bond requirements in connection 
with attachment before judgment to be fixed at twice 
the amount of property attached rather than twice the 
amount of the claim, with testimony from Larry Mar- 
golis, Assistant Corporation Counsel, D.C.; Michael 
Schuchat, Bar Association of the D.C.; and Howard C. 
Anderson; 

S. 1317, authorizing D.C. Commissioners to prescribe 
penalties for handling and collection of dishonored 
checks and money orders, with testimony from Irving 
Bryan, who was accompanied by John W. West, Treas- 
ury Division, D.C.; and 

H.R. 66, authorizing the D.C. Board of Parole to dis- 
charge a parolee from supervision prior to expiration 
of his maximum term, with testimony from Irving 
Bryan, who was accompanied by Hugh F. Rivers, D.C. 
Board of Parole. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Committee on Government Operations: Subcommittee 
on Executive Reorganization continued its hearings on 
the role of the Federal Government in traffic safety, 
having as its witnesses John T. Connor, Secretary of 
Commerce; Rex M. Whitton, Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator, Department of Commerce; and Stephen 
N. Shulman, representing the Department of Defense. 
On Thursday, March 25, on page D227 the Dau v 
Dicesr stated that NASA Administrator James E. Webb 
had testified in connection with this matter; actually, 
testimony was received instead from Charles A. Webb, 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


“TUALATIN RECLAMATION PROJECT, AND 


WATER PROJECTS RECREATION 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Committee, 
in executive session, ordered favorably reported with 
amendment S. 254, authorizing construction of the 
Tualatin Federal reclamation project, Oregon. 
Committee also considered, but took no final action 
on, S. 1229, proposed Water Projects Recreation Act, 
and will resume its consideration on Tuesday, March 30. 


Export Expansion Act of 1965 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROCK ADAMS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
made by me before the Senate Commerce 
Committee on March 17, 1965: 

Export EXPANSION AcT OF 1965 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the 
opportunity to be here this morning. I 
thought that I might start as a witness in 
this proceeding by generally outlining the 
problem as we see it. I will leave the specifics 
mentioned by the chairman to the industry 
witnesses who will follow me. These indus- 
try witnesses can develop much of the de- 
tailed information sought by the committee. 

I would like to emphasize first that we are 
trying to bring about a condition in the 
world that will allow our private industries 
to compete on an equal basis with other 
nations for business opportunities. 

We have had a change in the complexion of 
world affairs in the last 10 years. As we are 
all aware, our task immediately after World 
War II was to help rebuild the shattered, 
war-torn nations of Europe and Asia. These 
nations were industrialized countries with 
long histories of commercial enterprise. We 
conceived it to be our duty to help them back 
on their feet, to get their economies operat- 
ing again to the point where they no longer 
needed our aid. That job is done. The 
industrialized, commercial nations are hum- 
ming. We did our job so well that those very 
nations now are competing with us to cap- 
ture the commercial markets in the remain- 
ing portions of the earth. 

So we are shifting course—turning a cor- 
ner—to a new concept of world trade and 
foreign relations. Basically, we are looking 
to the newly emerging nations for new mar- 
kets, for new customers for our wares. 

Many of the new emerging nations are now 
approaching the point that, with a little 
financial help, they could become very good 
customers indeed. We haye to understand 
this new concept—we have to analyze the 
situation to determine where our best op- 
portunities lie. We have to go after the busi- 
ness. That means gi our salesmen both 
the understanding and tools to work with. 

It is clear that one of the biggest problems 
is in the field oF finance. These young na- 
tions want to buy. We want to sell. But 
they are not rich. In some cases they may 
not look like good credit risks at this mo- 
ment. An underdeveloped but emerging na- 
tion is in the position of needing heavy cap- 
ital goods, but does not have the money to 
buy directly from U.S. manufacturers. I'm 
talking about a country, for example, that 
wants jet aircraft, heavy farm equipment, 
and other types of industrial machinery, 
buses, trucks, and so on. 

So what happens? Unable to buy from 
U.S. firms, the struggling young country 
looks for easy credit terms on which it can 
finance the machinery of progress and the 
tools of modernization. The young country 
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has no choice. Even though it might prefer 
to deal with U.S. firms because the products 
are of superior quality, delivery schedules 
are better, and other ancillary services are 
topnotch, the impecunious nation is forced 
to go where it can make any kind of deal at 
all. 

In our own economy, many groups of peo- 
ple could not buy the products they want if 
they could not get good credit for install- 
ment purchases. 

That is one of the key purposes of title II 
of this bill, the Export Expansion Act of 1965. 
Under title II, our Government could provide 
a mutually satisfactory meeting ground for 
our sellers and other nations’ buyers. The 
Export-Import Bank of Washington could 
provide this meeting ground. This bill would 
make it possible for the Eximbank to follow 
through on making financing of the type I 
have been discussing a reality. 

Let me offer a simple example, Mr. Chair- 
man, Take company X, which manufacturers 
an item we will call a widget. Let us say that 
the widget costs $1 million. It is in prime 
demand in an up-and-coming nation. But 
that country, like the young couple, has no 
money, only a good future. 

We talk about credit. The nation is in- 
terested. Company X wants to sell. But the 
company does not feel it is in a position to 
assume the economic and political risks in- 
volved with selling a relatively expensive 
item to customers in this new nation. The 
American company does not know the coun- 
try well. The company looks to our Govern- 
ment for advice and assistance. 

The type of governmental assistance we 
think that can be applied, and would be de- 
veloped from this measure, is a broadening 
of the role of the Export-Import Bank. The 
Bank could move to guarantee a much 
broader kind of lending by private banking 
institutions which service our export trade. 

It is a very simple concept, but a very im- 
portant one. Company X sells its widget on 
much the same basis that it does to a cus- 
tomer in the United States. The Exim- 
bank guarantees the financing, with the 
backing of the Government. The wheels of 
commerce roll. 

The key portion of this bill is the part 
that in some measure the concept 
of financing by Eximbank that helps make 
our manufacturers fully competitive with 
other industrial exporting nations of the 
world. 

I trust that during the course of these 
hearings you will hear a number of specific 
examples of what is being faced by our peo- 
ple as they attempt to sell abroad. I'm sure 
that a number of exact sets of figures will be 
offered to you by other witnesses. I will 
give you one good example of the need for 
this legislation. 

It is estimated, for example, in the aero- 
space industry alone there is a potential mar- 
ket for $2 billion worth of sales in countries 
that presently cannot purchase our products 
because they are inadequately financed. 

When you begin to examine this in terms 
of the jobs that are produced in the United 
States, you begin to see the significance of 
selling abroad. 

A second item is in terms of our balance 
of payments. Improving our sales abroad 
offers the only long-term solution to the yi- 
tal balance-of-payments problem our Nation 
faces right today. 

We can make short-term, stop-gap ges- 


tures at shifting the balance back in our 
favor. But over the long pull, the only thing 
that will produce credits for us with foreign 
nations is to trade with them. In this way, 
the money they owe us for the products they 
buy here tips the scales in our favor. We 
must have a favorable balance in order for 
us to meet our present commitments 
abroad. 

At present we are exporting more than we 
import. But we do not export enough to also 
cover our military operations and assistance 
commitments in other nations. We must in- 
crease our foreign trade. Our national in- 
terest demands it. 

I would like to make one more general 
point. In title I of this bill we are attempting 
to set up ancillary machinery to help 
out the principles set down in title II. In 
other words, our Government must help get 
enough trained people out into the markets 
of the world to do an effective job of pro- 
moting our trade with the other nations. 

There are about 135 centers around the 


we don’t we will fail in the com ; 
world trade. 9 

If we fail in the competition for worl 
trade, we will not only injure ourselves — 
the political and diplomatic rela 
that we have with these countries, but we 
will also see our economy falter. We need 
that share of world trade that we aren't 
getting now to maintain our trade momen- 
tum. It will provide us with the percent- 
age which is to keep us moving. 
- The difference beween the business that 
we lose without the credit mechanisms in 
this bill and the trade we enjoy if this 
concept is adopted spells for many indus- 
tries the difference between profit and loss, 
Prosperity and depression. 

The prospering of a business means jobs, 
this means development of our country, 
and finally, it means the kind of friendly, 
peaceful relations with the emerging na- 
tions of the world we want and need. 

Gentlemen, in my opinion this is a key 
way to produce world peace. We help de- 
velop friendly allies rather than hostile 
enemies. We do it not by merely 
them money—but by trading with them, 
respecting their ability to do business and 
grow. Through this act we say to them: 
“We give you a hand now to get you over 
the rough spots. The day will come when 
you don’t need our credit guarantees. 
When that day comes, Godspeed, and we 
will be pleased to continue doing business 
with you on any other mutually adyan- 
tageous basis.” 

I appreciate having had the opportunity 
to appear before your committee to testify 
on this most important matter. I would 
also be most happy to answer any questions 
that the committee might have. 
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lowa’s Elderly Like Their State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the highly reputable Wallaces Farmer 
poll recently published the results of a 
survey which had been taken in Iowa on 
the question, “Where do our senior citi- 
zens plan to go when they retire?” The 
overwhelming majority of Iowa citizens 
expressed a strong desire to remain in 
their home State and close to their fam- 
fly and friends. I feel that we in Con- 
gress should be aware of the wishes of 
our senior citizens as we study legislation 
pertaining to their retirement and com- 
mend the results of this poll to my col- 
leagues. 

Farm Fouxs' Views ON RETIREMENT 

Do you plan to retire from active farming 
at age 65? And when you do retire, where 
do you want to live? 

The Wallaces Farmer poll has been asking 
Iowa farm people these questions. On the 
first "Dò you plan to retire at age 65?” they 
answered as follows: 


[In percent] 


Men Women | Total 
62 55 50 
20 2 20 
18 A 21 


Younger men, with retirement a long way 
off, were more inclined to say yes than older 
ones. Men 65 and over, who were right up 
against the problem, voted only 67 percent 


where do you want to live?” 
was asked in 1955. See how men and 
women scored in different years. 


[In percent] 

Men 1955 1964 
On the farm 48 58 
In” eras!” ton 42 40 
In une city. ~----- 10 2 


There was a higher percentage of owner 
operators in 1964 than in 1955, probably 62 
percent in 1955 against 69 percent in 1964. 
Only an owner has a choice here. A tenant 


their land, holding on to the farm buildings, 
raising a garden and a few head of stock. 
With social security added, they can work 
out a fair income. 

For older men and women, the choice was 
overwhelmingly to stay on the farm if they 
could. Men of 65 and over voted 86 percent 
for retirement on the farm. Women were 
93 percent in favor, 

Some older folks said that while they 
wanted to live in Iowa, they hoped to go to a 
warmer climate for part of the winter. 

r An older farmer in Ringgold County said, 

“We'll probably retire here in Iowa, but it 
depends on where the kids are by then.” 

„A farmer in Sac County spoke for many: 

III always stay in Iowa. It's a wonderful 
place. People leave looking for better places, 
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but you notice how many come back to 
Iowa after a couple of years.” 

The poll also asked, “When you retire, in 
what part of the country would you like to 
live most of the year?“ 


Iowa came out ahead in a big way, with 
older people giving it the biggest vote. Over 
95 percent of men 65 and over voted to stay 
in Iowa. Maybe one reason is that older 
folks sometimes just hate to move. 

California seems to have lost some of its 
attraction for retired Iowa farmers and Ari- 
zona and New Mexico are gaining. 


Government Patent Infringements— 
` Erosion of American Patent Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill today to do something 
about the infringement and the erosion 
of the American patent rights by for- 
eign concerns. 

This bill will at least put the Congress 
of the United States on record concern- 
ing the purchase by the Government of 
the United States of products from for- 
eign countries where there is an infringe- 
ment of our Government patent rights. 
The least that the Government of the 
United States can do to protect its own 
interests is to stop encouraging foreign 
producers from infringing on American 
prens rights by purchasing their prod- 
uc 

In support of the bill which I have in- 
troduced, I wish to point out the reasons 
for my doing so. 

(1) FEDERAL AGENCIES BEGIN PURCHASES OF 
INFRINGING DRUG PRODUCTS 


For many years, purchasing agencies 
of the Federal Government bought pat- 
ented drug products only from the own- 
ers of the pertinent U.S. patents or their 
licensees. It was not until December 
1959, that the Military Medical Supply 
Agency, & branch of the Department of 
Defense, departed from this policy by 
buying unlicensed tetracycline, a broad- 
spectrum antibotic effective against a 
wide range of infectious diseases, from 
an Italian source. Since that time, other 
Federal purchasing agencies, principally 
those associated with the Department of 
Defense, have purchased several drug 
products covered by U.S. patents, from 
unlicensed foreign sources, principally 
Italian, for use in the United States in 
direct and deliberate violation of U.S. 
patents. 

In purchasing unlicensed drugs from 
foreign sources for use in the United 
States, the Federal Government has not 
limited itself to situations where the pat- 
ent has been involved in litigation or 
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where the patented product has been in- 
volved in Federal antitrust litigation. 
Suggestions to the contrary are untrue. 
Mere involvement in litigation of a pat- 
ent or a patented product would, in any 
event, provide a. poor rationale for 
deliberately violating patents. 

The validity of several of the patents 
covering drug products purchased from 
unlicensed foreign sources by the Fed- 
eral Government has never been con- 
tested, and several patented drug prod- 
ucts so. purchased have never been in- 
volved in Federal antitrust litigation. 

The Federal Government's purchases 
of unlicensed Italian drug products have 
been facilitated by the fact that Italy 
provides no patent protection for either 
drug products or processes. It is the only 
major country in the free world which 
does not provide such patent protection. 
(2) LEGAL LOOPHOLE CITED IN” JUSTIFICATION 


Certain purchasing agencies of the 
Federal Government have found a loop- 
hole in Federal law that they say per- 
mits them to violate U.S. patents. The 
pertinent statute provides that when- 
ever an invention covered by a U.S. pat- 
ent is used or manufactured by or for 
the United States, without license of the 
owner thereof or lawful right to use or 
manufacture the same, the patent own- 
er's remedy shall be by action against 
the United States in the Court of Claims, 
(28 U.S.C. 1498.) ` 

It will be noted that in this situation 
the patent owner does not have his pri- 
mary patent right to put a stop to the 
Federal Government’s violation of his 
patent rights. The patent owner can- 
not obtain an injunction from the court, 
even at the end of successful litigation. 
It is unfortunate that the patent holder 
is limited in all cases to the recovery of 
damages—court action is expensive, 
compensation is long delayed, and ade- 
quate recovery is unlikely since the ex- 
tent of the damage suffered may be very 
difficult to establish. 

It is unjust that the Federal Govern- 
ment should have what amounts to a 
preferred position with respect to its own 
violation of patents issued by it. The 
legislative history of 28 U.S.C. 1498, 
shows that it was contemplated that the 
statute as amended in 1918 was intended 
to insure the Federal Government's hav- 
ing clear access to inventions during war- 
time emergency situations. However, no 
such limitation is expressed in the stat- 
ute and this has offered a temptation to 
purchasing agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to violate U.S. patents even in 
the absence of an emergency situation. 

Purchases of patented products by the 
Federal Government from unlicensed 
sources have by no means been limited 
to drug products, but have extended to 
the products of many other industries 
as well. The net result has been a seri- 
ous erosion of the rights of U.S. patent 
owners, 

(3) NO LOOPHOLE FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


The erosion of American patent rights 
in connection with Federal purchases 
now threatens to extend to local govern- 
ments as well. While this erosion de- 
pends upon a loophole in the law where 
Federal purchases are concerned, there 
is no such loophole whatsoever for local 
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governments which attempt a similar 

action. We know of no statute which 

would permit infringements of US. 

Patents by local governments and no 

statute preventing patent owners from 

obtaining court orders to stop further 
violation of their patent rights by local 
governments, as well as obtaining dam- 
ages for patent infringement. 
(4) ATTEMPTED JUSTIFICATION FOR 
GOVERN MENT PATENT VIOLATIONS 

An attempt has been made to justify 
the violation of U.S. drug patents by 
Government agencies on the ground that 
the prices quoted by suppliers of unli- 
censed foreign-made drugs are lower 
than those quoted by American patent 
owners and their licensees. 

Of course, patent-infringing, Italian- 
made tetracycline can be sold at lower 
prices. The reasons why this is so are 
clear and simple. Unfortunately, they 
are also inconsistent with the demands 
of the American system: the Italian pro- 
ducers of tetracycline pay wages that 
are one-fourth of the rates prevailing in 
the United States; they have had to bear 
no research costs for the development of 
tetracycline or other new drugs; they 
have incurred no costs in developing the 
market for tetracycline in this country; 
they pay no Federal, State, or local 
taxes. In brief, they are exploiting a 
readymade situation. 

In this connection, it is important to 
note that the prices quoted by Pfizer to 
Federal and local government agencies 
on tetracycline are less than 50 percent 
of the prices quoted when the product 
was introduced. Similarly, Pfizer’s prices 
to the trade generally have declined by 
43 percent. Even with such substantial 
Price reductions, Pfizer's prices for tetra- 
cycline products are not as low as those 
for products produced from patent-in- 
fringing Italian-made tetracycline. 

(5) UNLICENSED FOREIGN-MADE DRUG PUR- 
CHASES ARE “PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOL- 
isn" 

The attempted justification for in- 
fringing Government purchases on the 
ground that the prices quoted by sup- 
Pliers of unlicensed foreign-made drugs 
&re lower ignores both the short-range 
and long-range adverse consequences of 

purchases to the American econ- 

Omy and can well be characterized as 

“pennywise and pound foolish.” 

Such purchases of unlicensed Italian- 
Made drugs can cause loss of jobs by 
American workers; encourage additional 
dumping of Italian-made products in the 
United States at prices lower than those 
charged in the regular Italian market; 
discourage American drug research; hurt 
the unfavorable American balance of in- 
ternational payments; and reduce tax 
revenues for Federal, State, and munici- 
Pal governments. Each of these adverse 
Consequences will now be briefly dis- 
Cussed, 


tA) LOSS OF JOBS BY AMERICAN LABOR 

Purchases of unlicensed foreign-made 
drugs by Federal and local government 
agencies cannot help but adversely af- 
fect American workers. The reduction 
in sales volume represented by these pur- 
Chases and the further patent violations 
they encourage have already resulted in 
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the loss of jobs by American workers, 
and this job loss can be expected to in- 
crease. To this must be added the so- 
called economic multiplier effect—the 
further jobs these wage earners would 
have created for other workers by spend- 
ing their wages. 

General production costs in Italy are 
lower than those in the United States. 
It should be recalled, for example, that 
there is a very substantial difference be- 
tween wage rates in this country and in 
Italy—that wages in Italy are approxi- 
mately one-fourth of those paid in the 
United States. Thus, the effect of ex- 
tensive purchasing of Italian-made 
drugs for use in the United States is to 
displace highly paid American workers 
with low paid Italian workers. 

(B) DUMPING OF ITALIAN-MADE PRODUCTS 

ENCOURAGED 

The term “dumping” applies to the 
practice of making sales for export to 
another country at lower prices than 
those charged for the same product in 
the home market. Dumping is a form 
of price discrimination and unfair com- 
petition generally condemned in inter- 
national trade in the free world. 

Prices on tetracycline products to 
large government hospitals in Italy are 
over twice the prices offered to the U.S. 
Government for unlicensed foreign- 
made tetracycline. Having no stake in 
the U.S. market and having spent 
nothing to develop this market, 
Italian suppliers have no hesitancy in 
selling tetracycline for the U.S. market 
at dumping prices. 

(C) AMERICAN DRUG RESEARCH DISCOURAGED 


The American prescription drug in- 
dustry is characterized by unusually 
high research expenditures. From the 
time a promising compound is first 
spotted in a research laboratory until 
the time it may finally be marketed, 
several years of work are likely to be in- 
volved. The cost of research and de- 
velopment of a single new drug has been 
estimated to average $6 million by Dr. 
Austin Smith, president of the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association, in 
testimony before the House of Represent- 
atives Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations on April 8, 1964. 

Money is, of course, spent on promis- 
ing new drugs which are ultimately dis- 
carded and never reach the market 
for one reason or another. For the drug 
industry as a whole, the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association has said that 
the odds are more than 6,000 to 1 that 
a newly discovered drug will never reach 
the market. In spite of these odds, the 
American drug industry has nevertheless 
gained over 340 new drugs from 1941 
through 1962, and these drugs have saved 
millions of lives. 

Comparisons of deaths from several 
diseases between the year 1935, when the 
United States had a population of 127 
million persons, and 1962, when there 
were 187 million persons, are significant. 
In 1935, 70,000 people in the United 
States died of tuberculosis; in 1962, fewer 
than 10,000. More than 100,000 Ameri- 
cans died of pneumonia and influenza in 
1935; in 1962, about 61,000. Syphilis took 
the lives of almost 20,000 in 1935; in 
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1962, fewer than 3,000. More than 4 
million Americans living tođay would be 
dead if the 1937 death rate had con- 
tinued. 

The American system is strengthened 
by its patent structure, provided for by 
the U.S. Constitution to advance science 
by protecting inventors. More drugs 
have been discovered in the United States 
under the protection of a strong patent 
system than in any other country. Italy, 
with no product or process patent pro- 
tection in the drug field, has produced no 
important drug discoveries. 

Expensive as it is, drug research is no 
dispensable luxury. It is the very life- 
blood of an industry devoted to saving 
lives and promoting health. Further 
vital discoveries undoubtedly will be 
made as intensive industrial medical re- 
search continues. To diminish the 
sources of funds for its support would 
be a distinct disservice to humanity. 

(D) AMERICAN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
ADVERSELY AFFECTED 

While this country’s overall balance- 
of-payments situation has reportedly 
been somewhat alleviated, this remains 
a serious problem which deservedly con- 
tinues to receive intense attention in 
Washington. The purchase of foreign- 
made drugs and other products and their 
importation to the United States for use 
in violation of U.S. patents should be 
more carefully scrutinized for their di- 
rect and adverse impact upon our un- 
favorable international balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. 

(E) AMERICAN TAX REVENUES REDUCED 

What the overall loss to Federal, State, 
and local governments is as a result of 
the Federal Government’s practice of 
purchasing foreign-made drugs and 
other products from unlicensed sources 
for use here in violation of U.S. patents 
cannot be precisely estimated; nor can 
the extent of loss, should the practice be- 
come more widespread, be accurately 
predicted. It is clear, however, that the 
loss in taxes has been substantial and 
that if this practice continues and 
spreads to local governments, such losses 
will increase. 

Purchases by Federal, State, and local 
governments of products made in the 
United States put money to work within 
this country and produce tax revenues 
for Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. When products made abroad 
are purchased from a foreign company, 
no such tax revenue is generated. 

Over the past decade, Pfizer has paid 
more than 112 millions of dollars in Fed- 
eral income taxes, as well as additional 
millions of dollars for State and local 
taxes. Other American drug companies 
have paid comparable amounts in Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes. Pursuit of 
a policy which would diminish these tax 
revenues would be indeed shortsighted. 


(6) DISCOVERY AND LICENSING OF TETRACYLINE 


The discovery and development of 
tetracycline, one of the drugs now being 
purchased by the Federal Government 
from unlicensed Italian sources, is a typi- 
cal example of the “risks and rewards” 
of pharmaceutical industry research. 

It originally stemmed from an attempt 
by Pfizer scientists to determine the- 
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chemical structure of the then existing 
broad spectrum antibiotics, oxytetra- 
cycline and chlortetracycline. 

For over 2 years, a team of seyen 
Pfizer chemists—joined by Dr. Robert 
B. Woodward of Harvard University, co- 
discoverer in 1944 of the synthesis of 
quinine, and in 1951 of one of the major 
steps in the total synthesis of cortisone— 
worked to determine the structures of 
these two compounds. This long and ex- 
pensive research work ultimately led to 
the discovery of tetracycline by one of 
the Pfizer chemists and the filing of a 
patent application on tetracycline in the 
US. Patent Office. 

Following two Patent Office interfer- 
ence proceedings, the basic pioneer 
patent on tetracycline was issued to 
Pfizer. Pfizer has granted licenses on 
tetracycline to four companies: Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., Lederle Laboratories; 
Bristol Laboratories, Inc.; Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Co., Squibb; and the Up- 
john Co. 

It is a violation of this tetracycline 
patent for anyone to make, use, or sell 
tetracycline in the United States with- 
out a license, and a subsequent reseller 
or user of unlicensed tetracycline also 
violates this patent. 

(7) LITIGATION INVOLVING TETRACYCLINE 


In 1958, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion issued a complaint against Pfizer 
and its licensees, containing antitrust 
charges, principally relating to tetracy- 
cline. After extensive hearings covering 
more than 11,000 pages of testimony and 
8,000 pages of documents, the hearing 
examiner, a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission staff, cleared Pfizer 
and its licensees of all the charges and 
ordered that the complaint be dismissed. 
He held that the discovery of tetracy- 
cline was patentable; that false or mis- 
leading information was not submitted 
to the Patent Office; that Pfizer's tetra- 
cycline patent is valid; that the licenses 
issued by Pfizer under this patent are 
valid; and that there was no agreement 
or conspiracy to fix prices and no at- 
tempt to monopolize. 

This decision was appealed by the 
Commission attorneys to the full Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which in Au- 
gust 1963 reversed the hearing examiner 
in part. The Commission did not pass 
upon the validity of Pfizer’s tetracycline 
patent, but it did, among other things, 
order Pfizer to grant additional royalty- 
bearing licenses under its patent to do- 
mestic applicants. Pfizer has appealed 
this order to the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals, strongly contesting any require- 
ment that Pfizer grant additional 
licenses, and has not granted any addi- 
tional licenses. The order will never be- 
come effective unless it is affirmed by 
the Federal courts. 

Pfizer’s tetracycline patent was not 
held invalid by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Indeed, the validity of this 
Patent is not an issue in any litigation 
between Pfizer and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Pfizer has instituted suit for infringe- 
ment of its tetracycline patent against 
all companies preparing tetracycline 
dosage forms in the United States from 
unlicensed Italian-made bulk tetracy- 
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cline. The order of the Federal Trade 
Commission, which is now being ap- 
pealed to the Federal court, does not 
affect Pfizer’s right to continue to en- 
force its tetracycline patent against in- 
fringers. 

In August 1981, an antitrust suit was 
filed by the Federal Government against 
Pfizer and others in the Federal Court 
for the Southern District of New York, 
charging that the defendants had con- 
spired to restrain trade, monopolize anti- 
biotic production and sales, and fix prices. 
These charges were similar to those as- 
serted in the Federal Trade Commission 
antibiotics litigation and contained noth- 
ing new. It should be emphasized that 
the filing of this suit was merely a 
presentation of charges, not the decision 
of acourt. We have denied the charges, 
we are vigorously contesting them, and 
we are confident of ultimate vindication. 
(8) THEFT OF TETRACYCLINE CULTURES AND 

PROCESS INFORMATION 

In January 1964, a decision was made 
in a civil suit in the New York State Su- 
preme Court instituted by the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., a Pfizer licensee, in- 
yolving the theft from that company by 
one or more of its ex-employees, of cul- 
tures and process information pertain- 
ing to three broad spectrum antibiotics— 
tetracycline, chloretetracycline, and de- 
methylchlortetracycline. Thecourtfound 
that several Italian companies had re- 
ceived delivery of confidential tetra- 
cycline process information and had also 
received delivery of tetracycline cultures 
stolen from American Cyanamid Co. 

It is a matter of public record that 
several individuals are under Federal in- 
dictment in New York for transporting 
to Italy stolen tetracycline cultures and 
for conspiracy, three of whom have 
pleaded guilty. While those in this coun- 
try who were involved in this violation of 
law can be punished, many of the Italian 
companies which received delivery of the 
confidential tetracycline process infor- 
mation and stolen cultures are producing 
and marketing tetracycline. Tetracy- 
cline produced by these companies is 
continuing to find its way into the 
American market through firms which 
prepare tetracycline dosage forms here 
from bulk material supplied by such 
companies. 


(9) IMPORTANT ISSUE AT STAKE 


There is an important issue at stake 
in the matter of governmental purchases 
of foreign-made drugs for use here in 
violation of U.S. patents. The laws of 
the United States have provided a strong 
patent system for the precise purpose of 
encouraging long and expensive research 
work of the very type which led to the 
discovery of tetracycline. We cannot 
stand aside while erosion occurs to 
patent rights which help to provide the 
funds necessary for the continuance of 
important medical research, the kind of 
research that has made the United 
States the world leader in the discovery 
and development of lifesaving products. 

The issue here goes far beyond Pfizer’s 
patent rights on tetracycline. If local 
governments and others are allowed to 
violate drug patents with impunity, they 
will be encouraged to violate any and 
all patents. This may well have the 
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effect of discouraging research in many 
other industries, as well as in the phar- 
maceutical industry. 

Finally, we can emphatically state that 
if we are to continue to spend millions 
of dollars a year on drug research; if 
we are to pay American wage scales; if 
we are to maintain a sales and marketing 
organization to promote the fruits of 
Pfizer research in keen competition with 
others in our industry in a free enter- 
prise system; if we are to pay significant 
sums by way of Federal, State, and local 
taxes—if we are to do all of these things, 
and at the end of the year’s activity 
turn over a little better than 4 cents to 
our shareholders for every dollar of sales, 
we will never be in a position to compete 
with antibiotic pirates who contribute 
nothing to the development of a drug 
and find their haven in a country that 
does not give any recognition to drug 
patents, who pay wages and offer work- 
ing conditions which are substandard in 
comparison to those in this country, and 
finally, who contribute nothing in the 
way of taxes to support our democratic 
institutions. 


Tax Relief Proposal for Low-Income 
Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, a tax 
reduction to a bare minimum to individ- 
uals with low incomes as a substitute for 
Federal doles and subsidies is what would 
be accomplished by legislation introduced 
in the House of Representatives by me 
today. 

My bill would reduce the income tax to 
$5 for those citizens classed in the poverty 
status to eliminate the need for handouts 
from the Federal Government. 

This bill, amending the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 relating to income tax 
on individuals, including married persons 
filing joint returns, heads of households 
and single persons, is a technically drawn 
bill to halt the tendency of Government 
to tax those low-income groups, while 
keeping them in the subsidy and welfare 


In drafting the legislation, the poverty 
class definition adopted by the adminis- 
tration which includes those persons 
making $3,000 or less annually was used. 

In taxing the person making $3,000 or 
less annually, the Federal Government is 
going to the source of a man’s livelihood, 
and returning to him a dole or subsidy 
putting him squarely under the thumb 
of the “Great White Father.” 

Rather than pay his rent or give him 
& welfare check, why not eliminate his in- 
come tax? My bill would accomplish this 
and also keep the principle of having 
every American wage earner pay at least 
a minimum tax under the $5 feature of 
this legislation. 
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The legislation would not cost the Fed- 
eral Government a great deal of money, 
but would be offset by a decrease in wel- 
fare doles. There were 10,500,000 tax- 
payers in the poverty category who paid 
only $1.6 billion in taxes in 1962, about 
3.6 percent of the total individual income 
tax collected for the year. 

This bill could take the place of a 
major new spending program, for exam- 
ple, the Appalachian bill or the proposed 
new housing program, and make the in- 
dividual less dependent on a paternal 
Federal Government and more dependent 
on himself. 

Outgoing Secretary of the Treasury, 
Douglas Dillon, in his final public speech 
last Friday urged a further tax reduction 
for the Nation’s low-income families, 
adding support to this legislation. 

I am hopeful that the bill will have 
early early hearings and departmental 
reports, because it is vitally needed. 


A Reasonable Approach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. CALLAWAY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I had 
occasion to appear before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary today. In 
my testimony I urged a reasonable ap- 
proach which would assure voting rights 
to all qualified citizens throughout the 
country and which would not single out 
some States for special treatment. The 
formal testimony is as follows: 

A REASONABLE APPROACH 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the committee, I thank you for the op- 
portunity to appear here today. 

Iam here, gentlemen, because I consider 
the bill before this committee, the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, a bill of utmost impor- 
tance to all Americans. Proof of its im- 
portance is the interest that this subject has 
generated throughout the country. Like all 
Americans, I wholeheartedly agree with the 
aims and objectives of this bill as stated 
in section 2, that “no voting qualifications 
or procedure shall be imposed or applied 
to deny the right to yote on account of race 
or color.” 

The right to vote is already a basic Ameri- 
can right guaranteed to all qualified citi- 
Zens by our Constitution and our laws. To 
deny this right to a single person because 
of race is unthinkable. 

In looking at the complaints before the 
Courts, I believe that the problem is less 


One of adequate laws, than one of expedi- 


tious enforcement of the laws that we have. 
In some cases deliberate. roadblocks have 
been placed to thwart or at least delay jus- 
tice. This is wrong; we cannot condone it; 
I do not condone it. We have a duty to 
Correct it. But in correcting what is clearly 
Wrong, let us not create further wrongs. 
Let us attack the problem, let us analyze 
each complaint, let us examine what went 
Wrong and then enact corrective legislation. 

I am here to wholeheartedly support any 
Teasonable legislation that attacks the real 
Problem of voting rights—legislation that 
eliminates delays in procedure, to assure 
every qualified citizen the right to vote re- 
gardiess of race or color. 
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But I cannot support H.R. 6400 as it 
stands. I cannot support this bill because, 
though I agree with its stated end, I do not 
agree with its means, For in pursuing its 
proper goal of assuring voting right, HR. 
6400 would establish a dangerous precedent, 
and would be discriminatory in application. 

I base my first objection that it would 
establish a dangerous precedent, on section 
4(a) of the bill—that section pertaining to 
the appointment of Federal examiners or 
registrars. Under this section the Attorney 
General would have the power to authorize 
the appointment of Federal registrars for na- 
tional, State, and even local elections; not 
only upon the complaint of 20 residents, but 
in addition he could do so without any com- 
plaints, when “in his judgment the appoint- 
ment of examiners is otherwise necessary to 
enforce the guarantees of the 15th amend- 
ment.” 

Let us consider this subsection for a mo- 
ment. The Attorney General is here given 
what appears to be total discretion and 
power. With no rules set forth to guide his 
judgment, he, alone, at his own whim, can 
impose Federal registration control at any 
time, and the people have no recourse. His 
decision shall be final. His power is abso- 
lute, and it has been said that absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 

Therefore, before this extreme step it 
taken, let us consider the nature of this 
office of Attorney General. We do not haye 
to look far to see during 11 of the last 15 
years, the Attorney General has been a key 
campaign figure for the successful presiden- 
tial candidate. ' 

The Attorney General from 1949 to 1952 
was J. Howard McGrath, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee during the 
1948 campaign. In 1953, the appointment 
went to Herbert Brownell, a former Repub- 
lican National Committee chairman and one 
of the top directors of three Republican 
presidential campaigns. And Attorney Gen- 


-eral Robert Kennedy was the successful 


manager of-his brother’s presidential cam- 
paign. These men had the highest responsi- 
bility of getting out the vote for their party. 
Clearly then, the Attorney General can be a 
man whose mind is not entirely free of parti- 
san politics. 

Keeping in mind the unlimited authority 
given to him in section 4(a) of this bill, it 
is not impossible that some day, some po- 
litically minded attorney general—Republi- 
can or Democrat—could decide to use this 
power for political gain. f 

Let us suppose “that in his judgment the 
appointment of examiners is necessary to 
enforce the guarantees of the 15th amend- 
ment” in an area that he knows to be sym- 
pathetic to his party. Could he then ap- 
point the county campaign chairman as 
chief registrar with strong precinct bosses 
as his deputies, and send them into that 
area to register voters door to door? The 
answer is “Yes,” he could, because there 
are no specifications for methods of regis- 
tering, and there are no tests or rules in- 
volved in the selection of examiners. 

If you are now thinking that my supposi- 
tions are far-fetched, let me ask you to 
indulge me one more time by extending your 
imagination even a little farther. Con- 
sider with me the possibility that this bill, 
once the precedent is established, is only a 
first step. Could it then lead beyond Fed- 
eral control of registration to complete Fed- 
eral control of polling officials and polling 
places? Of course it could, and in taking 
that chance, this Nation of freemen could 
conceivably lose the very basis of its free- 
dom. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
direct your attention to that portion of HR. 
6400 which I consider to contain the great- 
est injustice, section 3(a). This section 
would single out selected States for punitive 
treatment. . 
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Section 3(a) of the bill divides this Nation 
into two groups of States. Group 1 con- 
sists of States which “the Attorney General 
determines maintained on November 1, 1964, 
any test or device as a qualification for vot- 
ing and with respect to which the Director of 
the Census determines that less than 50 per 
centum of the persons of voting age residing 
therein were registered on November 1, 1964, 
or that less than 50 per centum of such per- 
sons voted in the presidential election of 
November 1964.“ Group 2 consists of all 
other States. 

Under this bill the second group of States 
may require a voter to read or write. The 
first group may not. The second group may 
require a voter to have a sixth grade educa- 
tion or its equivalent. The first group may 
not. Group 2 may require a voter to have 
good moral character. Group 1 may not, 
This bill would result in dividing our Nation 
into two different kinds of States, some with 
more rights than others. 

I do not speak at this time on the question 
of the merits of literacy tests or the tests 
of moral character, but only on the question 
as to whether it is right to have different 
sets of rules for different States. 

Obviously, there is no constitutional or 
moral basis for giving certain States more 
rights than others. The only claim of con- 
stitutionality lies in the contention that the 
formula in H.R. 6400 is a reasonable way of 
separating the States that are discriminating 
because of race in violation of the 15th 
amendment, from those that are not. I sub- 
mit, Mr. Chairman, that this is not a valid 
contention. 

The formula separates States where the 
1964 presidential vote was more than 50 per- 
cent of the persons of voting age from those 
States where the vote was less than 50 per- 
cent. The assumption is that a low percent- 
age of voters must be due to the discrimina- 
tion that is prohibited under the 15th 
amendment. 

But is this assumption true in fact? or 


t factors — contributing to the low 
voter turnout in the Southern States. I say 
that there are. 

The report of the President's Commission 
on Registration and Voting in November 
1963 discussed psychological and legal causes 
of a low voter turnout. Particularly signifi- 
cant to me is a parapgraph on page 1 of the 
summary of this report as follows: “The 
Commission strongly believes that effective 
two-party competition in all areas of the 
Nation will build and maintain interest in 
public affairs and lead to greater voter par- 
ticipation,” 

In 1949, a Texas scholar, Dr. V. O. Key, 
former head of the political science depart- 
ments of Johns Hopkins, Yale, and Harvard, 
noted that “the low level of participation in 
southern yoting can by no means be attrib- 
uted entirely to Negro disfranchisement. 
Nonvoting by Negroes does not alone produce 
the low turnout percentages; in most States 
in the South the rate of participation by 
whites falls far below the rates of the total 
voting population in two-party States.” 

Mr. Chairman, here we have the key. Look 
at the seven States singled out by the Attor~ 
ney General as the only complete States 
affected by the formula—Loulsiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Alaska. Of these States six are 
Southern States with a low voter turnout due 
primarily to the one-party system. The 
seventh, Alaska, has a low turnout appar- 
ently because of the problems of cold weather 
and isolation of voters. We may not like the 
one-party system of the South or the cold of 
Alaska, but these reasons for low voter turn- 
out have nothing to do with the 15th amend- 
ment or racial discrimination. 

It is a well-known fact that Democratic 
primary victories in the South have been 
tantamount to election and that in most 
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instances Democratic primaries far outdraw 
the elections that follow. For exam- 
ple, in the last Governor's race in my own 
State of Georgia, the Democratic primary 
drew 852,000 voters while the general elec- 
tion for that office drew only 312,000. 

Similar figures for presidential elections 
are of course not available, since they are not 
preceded by popular wrimaries. But there-is 
ample evidence to show that a two-party 
system, with its consequence of many con- 
tested elections on the same ballot, brings 
out a much larger presidential vote. 

Let me quote again from the President's 


Commission on Registration and Voting: 


“When an election Is expected to be close, the 
strong partisan is even more inclined to 
vote.“ 

I ask you, gentlemen, how many elections 
are expected to be close in a State where 90 
percent of all candidates run unopposed? 
The report goes on: “A great ally in the long- 
range fight against apathy is politics itseli— 
the two-party system. Effective two-party 
competition prompts political involvement, 
spurs interest in politics and campaigns, and 

a person's feeling that his vote 
counts. We believe that two-party competi- 
tion is essential to build and maintain in- 
terest in public affairs, and consequently 
leads to greater voter participation.” 

The President’s own Commission obviously 
felt this point to be tremendously impor- 
tant—yet, it was apparently overlooked by 
the framers of H.R. 6400. 

Competition is the basis of active politics. 
It is a truism to say that with more con- 
tested elections—more people vote. But in 
the Southern States affected by this bill, 
there were few contested elections. In my 
own State of Georgia, at the time of the 
November 1964 presidential election and on 
the same ballot with the presidential elec- 
tors, 4 of 10 congressional seats were uncon- 
tested; 32 of 54 State senate seats were un- 
contested; 191 of 205 State house seats were 
uncontested, and 34 of 35 candidates for so- 
Ucitor general were uncontested. 

There were uncontested State elections for 
87 superior court judges, 2 public service 
commissioners, 3 supreme court justices, and 
2 appellate justices. Thus you see in Georgia 
that in our congressional, general assembly 
and statewide races 305 out of 348 State elec- 
tions were uncontested. 

Also on the ballots of the various counties 
were a total of more than 1,000 local officials 
such as county commissioners, city commis- 
sioners, mayors, clerks, ordinaries, and jus- 
tices of the peace. While no figures are 
available to me at this time on the number 
of contested local races, I would estimate 
that there were no more than 25 of the more 
than 1,000 local elections. 

It doesn't take a strong imagination to 
see how many more voters would have pre- 
sented themselves to the polls in November 
1964 if each of these thousands of posts 
were contested. 

Let me return for a moment to the report 
of the President's Commission on Registra- 
tion and Voting participation. Their study 
found that “it is no coincidence that the 
growth of the Republican Party in the South 
has impelled many more voters of both 
parties toward the polls.” 

This is true, but our Republican Party in 
Georgia is still weak. It is still struggling. 
but the progress of this struggling party has 
been remarkable, 

In the 1960 presidential elections, there 
were only four congressional Republican 
candidates and very few local Republican 
candidates. The total vote in Georgia in 
this election was 728,759. In 1964 with the 
increase in the number of contests, both in 
congressional races and in local races, the 
total presidential vote rose to 1,139,352. An 
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increase of 56 percent. My own district in- 
creased its congressional vote turnout by 43 
percent over 1960 when given a good two- 
party fight in which to vote. By 1968, with 
the growth of the Republican Party in Geor- 
gia, I have no doubt that the figure will rise 
above 50 percent of those of voting age. But 
of course, under this bill which is based only 
upon the November 1964 election, Georgia 
would still be singled out as a State not hav- 
ing the right to determine its own voter 
qualification, 

Let me point out one other fallacy in re- 
lating voting percentages to racial discrimi- 
nation. The fallacy is that figures on voting 
age population do not actually reflect the 
number of persons who might be reasonably 
expected to vote. These figures include 
transients, noncitizens, military personnel, 
and others who would not normally vote in 
the areas where they are recorded. Now this 
may not make a significant difference in 
some areas, but in my district, the third con- 
gressional district of Georgia—the home of 
Fort Benning and Warner Robins Air Force 
Base—it makes a great deal of difference. 

Let me cite the example of Chattahoochee 
County. In Chattahoochee County, only 
44 percent of those of voting age voted in 
the 1964 presidential election. Surely, if the 
percentage of those voting is a valid criteria 
for racial discrimination, this county must 
be the most discriminatory county in the 
Nation. 

But is this the case? There have been no 
complaints of racial discrimination in Chat- 
tahoochee County. What then is the situa- 
tion? It is simply this: The military base of 
Fort Benning covers approximately three- 
fourths of the county. Included, therefore, 
in the voting-age population of Chatta- 
hoochee County are thousands of troops and 
students at the infantry school who do not 
vote there. So this county, which voted 86 
percent of its registered voters in the 1964 
election is credited with voting only 4.4 per- 
cent of those of voting age. The problem is 
compounded by the fact that even in so ob- 
vious-a case of injustice, there can be no 
appeal from the census statistics. This is 
one more example of why I say that H.R. 6400 
is based on an unsound, unfair formula. 

Mr. Chairman, let me reiterate my position. 

1, The right of an American citizen to vote 
is basic and must not be abridged because of 
race or color. 

2. The present problem is not one of in- 
adequate laws, but rather one of enforcement 
of the laws that we have. The probiem is 
particularly one of delay in proceedings. 

3. Any voting rights legislation should be 
aimed at speeding up proceedings and guar- 
anteeing registration of all qualified voters 
throughout the country. 

4. The granting of uncontrolled authority 
to the Attorney General and Federal regis- 
trars sets a dangerous precedent. 

5. The fact that a State voted less than 
50 percent of those eligible in the 1964 elec- 
tion is more likely to be caused by a one- 
party system rather than by discrimination 
under the 15th amendment. 

Gentlemen, my closing plea is this: Do not 
attempt to end voting discrimination among 
the races by setting up deliberate discrimi- 
nation among the States. Do not report 
favorably a bill that picks out one section 
of the country and treats it differently from 
all others. Remember, as the President said, 
that those affected by this bill still have to 
live and work together. Therefore, give us 
a bill that all responsible elements—North 
and South, Democrat and Republican, white 
and Negro—can support. By doing this you 
will see all States and all races united and 
working together to forever end voting dis- 
crimination wherever it is found. 
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Migrant Workers: A Learnable Lesson 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. March 29, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
James J. Kilpatrick which appeared in a 
Miami newspaper of recent date: 
MIGRANT Workers: A LEARNABLE LESSON—IF 

WE CAN GET BUREAUCRATS INTO ORANGE 

GROVES 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


In California, in Florida, and in a dozen 
other States, that employ migrant labor to 
harvest crops, a classic lesson is taking shape 
in the science of government and how it goes 
away. 

This is textbook stuff; it teaches not one 
lesson, but a dozen—lessons in statecraft, in 
economics, in human nature. But the first 
lesson to be gained from this experience ls 
that fact and theory are not necessarily close 
together. Sometimes fact and theory aren't 
even on speaking terms. 

By way of background, it will be recalled 
that the so-called “Bracero law,” which was 
Public Law 78 of the 82d Congress, was per- 
mitted to expire on December 31. Under this 
law, thousands of migrant laborers from 
Mexico and elsewhere were permitted to come 
to the United States on temporary permits 
as farm laborers. In some cases, especially in 
the beginning of the program, some of them 
almost surely were exploited. They were 
poorly housed and poorly paid. Conditions 
greatly improved, however, and the program 
was going well—so well that organized labor 
began to raise an effective cry that these 
aliens were taking jobs that American citi- 
zens should have. 

Under these pressures, Public Law 78 was 
terminated. The admission of migrant farm- 
workers then reverted to the basic immigra- 
tion statute, Public Law 414 of the 82d Con- 
gress. One of the provisions of this law is 
that before any migrants may be admitted. 
the Secretary of Labor must certify that 
qualified American workers are not available 
for the jobs. In the view of Secretary Wirtz, 
there are plenty of qualified American work- 
ers available—3 or 4 million of them, depend- 
ing on who's counting the unemployed—and 
Mr. Wirtz is proving very stubborn about 
certifying migrants for admission this season. 

In testimony before the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee, Mr. Wirtz made a plausible 
case. He was backed by a number of union 
spokesmen whose arguments seemed equally 
tenable, After all, on paper it looks so rea- 
sonable: here are, say, 3,000 Jobs picking fruit 
or cutting cane; and here are 3,000 men out 
of work. All that is required is to get the 
jobs and the men together; and if the rate 
of pay is not high enough, then raise the 
rate of pay to a point where the jobs become 
attractive. 

Pretty theory; hard facts. Since the Ist of 
January, Mr. Wirtz, the employment service, 
and of course the growers themselves, haye 
been recruiting American laborers at a des- 
perate pace. Under the rules, the employer 
must put up money for bus transportation, 
tools, and equipment, and agree to pay mini- 
mum hourly wages of 81.15 to $1.40. This 
wage scale is from 20 to 55 cents higher than 
the 1964 scale. 

The growers do not object strongly to this 
scale for eficient workers, who earn much 
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more on plecework anyway, but they object 
furiously to paying these rates to inexperi- 
enced drifters. 

Sad to say, the growers have had mostly 
drifters to deal with. Of 74 unemployed 
men recruited for 1 date-picking assign- 
ment in California’s Coachella Valley, only 
4 were still on the job a month later. Of 
97 men recruited for another assignment on 
January 1, only 11 were still there on Feb- 
ruary 15. Florida’s Senator HoLrLanD has 
cited the story of 1 cane grower in the 
glades who managed, after hard exertion and 
substantial expense, to round up 74 men to 
cut his crop. Forty-one of them took one 
look at the matted can and refused even to 
go into the fields; two others cut themselves 
with machetes; after 5 days, only four were 
still willing to work; then they quit, too. 

No one denies that the labor is hard. It 
is stoop work, hoe work, ladder work. But 
it is work that Mexicans, Bahamians, Jamai- 
cans, Japanese, and Filipinos are accus- 
tomed to; the money they earhed was vital 
to them. By and large, unemployed Amer- 
ican men are not accustomed to this labor; 
the thought of climbing a 45-foot ladder to 
pick dates gives them the willies; and they 
are shunning the jobs. 

Meanwhile, other lessons emerge. Anum- 
ber of growers, especially of tomatoes and 
truck crops, have hesitated to plant this 
season, not knowing whether they will have 
labor to harvest. Bank loans tend to tighten 
up. Plants that process fruits and vege- 
tables face a growing uncertainty that in 
turn affects their payrolls. And the loss 
amounts. “I have lost 500 to 800 boxes of 
oranges, at $2.35 per box,” reported a Mrs. 
Collins in Lakeland, Fla., “because I could 
not get labor to harvest them. They fell to 
the ground and rotted.” Mrs. Collins is a 
small grower. A typical large grower, the 
W. H. Clark Fruit Co., in Jacksonville, has 
abandoned 30,000 boxes of tangerines that 
have now “deteriorated beyond value.” 

The moral in all this is that social and 
economic problems cannot be solved over- 
night by political decree. If our Federal 
masters would learn this in the 
groves, they might usefully apply the lesson 
in other fields, too. 


Davenport’s Bendix Employees Contribute 
to Space Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent two-man Gemini space flight 
so successfully accomplished by our as- 
tronauts Grissom and Young was the 
culmination of the combined efforts of 
Many of our country’s finest manufac- 
turers. I am justly proud of the Pioneer 
Central Division of Bendix Aviation in 
Davenport, Iowa, for its contribution to 
the instrumentation of the Gemini ve- 
hicle. The dedicated workers of Daven- 
Port's Bendix plant are a credit to our 
society. To allow my colleagues the op- 
portunity to know more of this fine group 
of workers and their contribution, with 
unanimous permission I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article appearing in the Rock Island 
Argus of Maxch 19, 1965. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


ASTRONAUTS WILL DEPEND ON PIONEER CEN- 
TRAL INSTRUMENTS 
Davenporr.—In their Gemini-Titan II space 
flight scheduled for Tuesday Astronauts Gus 
Grissom and John Young will depend on in- 
struments developed by Davenport's Pioneer 

Central Division of the Bendix Corp. 

According to George A. Lewthwalte, gen- 
eral manager of Pioneer Central, Grissom and 
Young will introduce a new era in space- 
flight technology. 

In the case of the Gemini, the pilot will 
haye an essential part in the launch, orbital 
fight, and reentry. The rocket is not de- 
signed as was the Mercury, which was auto- 
matic. in these respects. 

Lewthwaite, said Bendix technicians in co- 
operation with the McDonnell Crew Station 
integration group, which has responsibility 
of representing the astronauts’ viewpoint on 
all design decisions, gave this element em- 
phasis. 

Accurate semiautomatic equipment will be 
aboard, but as a complement for an intelli- 
gent and well trained astronaut. The Mer- 
cury capsule was controlled from earth. 

Lewthwaite said Pioneer Central worked 
closely with McDonnell to provide flight in- 
strumentation to meet the prime objective of 
simplicity, reliability and effectiveness 
equipment design. ' 

He explained that Pioneer Central has pro- 
vided the longitudinal accelerometer which is 
one of several conditions considered in es- 
tablishing the abort condition. Located 
directly under the abort signal light, it is 
the prime instrument during launch, 

OTHER INSTRUMENTS 

Lewthwaite said Grissom will depend on 
the accurate and reliable performance of 
other Bendix-supplied instruments, the al- 
timeter, which performs the prime function 
during reentry, a rate of descent indicator 
and the emergency drogue switch. 

Young will have the same instruments 
available to him so that either astronaut can 
perform essential flight functions. 

Another phase of Pioneer Central participa- 
tion is its supply of the optical liquid level 
sensor. 

The sensor, according to Bendix officials, is 
used to measure the exotic rocket fuels of 
hydrazine and unsymmetrical dimethyl hy- 
drazine as well as the fuel oxidizer, nitrogen 
tetroxide. 

It is pointed out that there will be 22 sen- 
sors aboard the Titan II. 

Technicians say specifications for the Titan 
II sensor required a completely new config- 
uration designed to withstand severe vibra- 
tion and shock and resist chemical erosion. 
A special light-emitting diode in the sensor 
is necessary to withstand these high vibration 
levels. 

The Martin Co., Baltimore, has the overall 
program responsibility of the Titan II launch 
vehicle. 


Why Bail Out the Communists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY.. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars are alert to the 
dangers òf the Communist threat. Their 
director of national security and foreign 
affairs, Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps, retired, wrote for the March 
issue of the VFW magazine this per- 
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suasive discussion of the dangers which 
lie ahead if the United States embarks 
on the course of expanded trade with 
the Communists. 

The article follows: 

NATIONAL SECURITY 
(By Brig. Gen. J. D, Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps 

(retired) director, national security and 

foreign affairs) 

The growing rush of Western governments 
and commercial interests to do business with 
the Reds points to an alarming conclusion: 
Russia's soft talk is paying off—for the 
Kremlin. 

Ever since the Communists came to power 
they have been plagued by economic prob- 
lems. The reason for their difficulties is 
basic. Communism has flouted every moral 
and economic law. All is subordinated to 
the supreme Red goal of world domination. 
And that means, of course, the destruction 
of the United States and freedom every- 
where. 

How, then, have the Red rulers been able 
to keep the Communist system going, even 
making spectacular gains in weapons devel- 
opment and production? Because all else 
was sacrificed to achieving power for aggres- 
sion against the United States and our free 
world friends. 

Example: To build the industrial base for 
heavy armament production, the Kremlin 
deliberately shortchanged Russian agricul- 
tural requirements. The result was the agri- 
cultural mess with its repeated crises in 
Communist food production. 

Thus, there has been a massive failure of 
the Communist system. It's what the free 
world had been saying and hoping would 
happen, Such a food failure could force the 
Kremlin to change tactics, to put its em- 
phasis on bread instead of bombs. And the 
whole world would benefit. 


But what did happen? The United States 
bailed the Kremlin out of its mess with our 
subsidized wheat. Of course, we did get 
paid. But, here's the key point: It was the 
product of our system, based on freedom and 
dignity of the individual, which the Kremlin 
is determined 1 destroy, that kept commu- 
nism from paying the full malty for 
moral and economic sins. N * 

The VFW was strongly op to t 
wheat deal. Events have ee to ee 
onstrate the wisdom of our stand. 

The wheat deal also did some 
a thing else. 


This rush to make a profit out of trade 
with communism is pleasing to the Kremlin 
but it can't come as a real surprise. After 
all, it's just what Lenin said would happen, 
He told his followers not to be overly wor- 
ried if they made economic mistakes: the 
capitalist countries would, in their desire 
for profit, make up communism's shortcom- 
8 and in so doing hasten their destruc- 
on. 

Little wonder then that Communist rulera 
are moving so swiftly and Geliberately in 
creating the technological and industrial 
base for advanced weapons for both nuclear 
and conventional warfare. The Kremlin 
bosses are certain that the free world—for a 
profit—will provide what communism needs. 

For the free world profit seekers it will 
be, according to the Red plan, cash on the 
barrelhead today and heads on the chopping 
block tomorrow. 

It’s a strange twist: that the free world, 
condemned to destruction by the Reds re- 
fuses to let communism fail, 
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Mayor Puksta of Claremont Evokes 
Spiritual Heritage in Bicentennial 
Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
fall, when Congress was not in session, 
the city of Claremont, N.H., celebrated 
its bicentennnial. On that occasion, my 
good friend Mayor Charles P. Puksta 
issued a proclamation and message, both 
of which, in moving terms, evoke the 
sense of spiritual heritage that is woven 
through the fabric of our national life. 
At the bottom of all things, it is our spir- 
itual foundations which have given life 
and meaning to America, a truth that 
often seems to be forgotten in this day of 
materialistic pursuits. It behooves every 
American and, in particular, those of us 
with responsibilities in the Government, 
not to forget. Mayor Puksta’s words 
thus are timely and valuable. I am 
proud to call them to attention of the 
House as a sign that the people of my 
great State still honor this heritage even 
as they advance into the age of space. 

The proclamation and message follow: 
A PROCLAMATION CONCERNING THE CLARE- 

MONT BICENTENNIAL 


Whereas the founding of Claremont oc- 
curred on October 26, 1764; and 

Whereas the founding settlers underwent 
extensive personal hardships and risk of life 
and fortunes in courageously battling the 
natural elements, and dangers of the wilder- 
ness, and hostile enemies to nurture the 
existence and the growth of the settlement 
of Claremont; and 

Whereas residents of Claremont, through 
the years to the present time, have distin- 
guished themselves before the peoples of this 
Nation and of the world in such yocations as 


military service, and education, and in 80 
doing have brought credit and honor to 
themselves and to our community; and 

Whereas sons and daughters of Claremont 
have converted their visions into reality 
and, for us, have molded a heritage con- 
ceived through the continuous melding of 
their wisdom, their fortitude, their resource- 
fulness, their labors, their resolutions, and 
their faith; and 

Whereas it is befitting that we should 
Meditate on the sacrifices and hardships en- 
dured by our forefathers in protecting and 
passing to our generation the personal free- 
doms, the material benefits, the cultures. 
and the spiritual blessings we now enjoy, 
and, furthermore, that we should resolve to 
protect and to enhance these inheritances 
in passing them to the next generations: 
Now, therefore 

I, Charles P. Puksta, mayor of the city of 
Claremont, N.H., do hereby proclaim the 
days of October 24, 25, and 26, 1964, as 
Claremont bicentennial days and call, upon 
all citizens, industries, clergy, mercantile 
establishments, and public officials to ar- 
range and participate in programs commem-~- 
oratory of this occasion as may be 
appropriate. 

CHARLES P, PUKSTA, 
Mayor. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


CLAREMONT BICENTENNIAL MESSAGE 
(By Mayor Charles P. Puksta) 


There is much to be learned from history. 
Many students of history are struck by the 
similarity they find between peoples and 
their environments in different periods of 
history. 

I am sure many of you availed yourselves 
of the opportunity this bicentennial has pro- 
vided to read the early history of the found- 
ing of Claremont. Much of that history has 
impressed me. One of the greater impres- 
sions was the degree in which religion formed 
the basis of the community life for our 
founding settlers and the role religion had in 
the development and growth of the Clare- 
mont community. The two were entwined so 
close that years and years passed before the 
records of the township were separated from 
the records of the church. 

Our present city hall was developed in 
stages from the structure of a church. This 
development is displayed in a series of early 
photographs now on exhibit in a special bi- 
centennial presentation in the council cham- 
ber in city hall. 

As religion molded the lives of our found- 
ing settlers, so it must be the basis of our 
lives today, From their faith they drew the 
strength to hew our community out of a new 
world into which they had entered equipped 
only with a few bare material essentials and 
à clear intellect. With these they labored to 
adapt and apply the resources nature had 
provided in a virgin wilderness to fulfill their 
needs. Their inventiveness was born of their 
intellect. They used their intellect to pro- 
vide for their physical preservation; to pro- 
vide for their protection, for this was part of 
their preservation; and to govern their rela- 
tions with one another for this, too, was part 
of their preservation. 

Indeed, to them, morality, born of their 
church, was not a garment, like & party 
dress, to be adorned for personal appear- 
ance but, rather, a reality to be lived. 

Our founders traveled for days and months 
to go from their Old World to their New 
World. Today we are on the verge of launch- 
ing from our Old World into distant new 
worlds in the universe separated from our 
Old World also by days and by months. The 
similarity between the time of our founders 
and our time today is there to contemplate; 
only the environment is changed. The per- 
sonal needs are still the same; namely, to 
provide; to preserve; to protect. The equip- 
ment required is also the same; a faith in 
God, a few material essentials, and a clear 
intellect. 

This is a time of remembrance; this is also 
a time of resolution. Let us today resolve 
to follow the time-proven example of our 
founders and face the challenges of our day 
as they faced the challenges of their New 
World. 

This Is also a joyous occasion. So let us 
take one more lesson from the past. As 
our founders worshipped hard and worked 
hard, they also played hard. So, in this 
observance, let us be reverent, let us be 
dedicated, and let us be joyous. 


Philadelphia Naval Shipyard Wins Presi- 
dent’s Citation for Cost Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, 
many of my colleagues will recall past 
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reports that the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard would be closed. Fortunately 
those of us who had been fighting long 
and hard to keep the shipyard open were 
able to prove conclusively to Secretary 
McNamara that it should remain open 
because of its excellent record of effi- 
ciency in the Nation's service. 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
today to the outstanding record of the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard employees 
in cutting costs—a record so fine that the 
yard has now been awarded a Presiden- 
tial citation for its support of DOD cost 
reduction programs. The Philadelphia 
Naval Shipyard saved $27 million during 
fiscal year 1964, more than four times 
the amount assigned by the Bureau of 
Ships. 

Mr. Speaker, employees of the Phila- 
delphia Naval Shipyard are entitled to a 
hearty vote of thanks for their important 
contribution not only to the Nation's 
defense but also to its economic well- 
being. I am inserting a clipping from 
the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard Beacon 
which tells of the recent much-deserved 
honor accorded to the Philadelphia yard. 

Secretary McNamara’s decision late 
last fall not to shut down the Philadel- 
phia shipyard came as an unexpected but 
welcome surprise and appeared to bring 
with it an assurance that the Philadel- 
phia Naval Shipyard, for the first time in 
several years, is not in danger of aban- 
donment in the immediate future. 

With increasing frequency during the 
last 4 years the Defense Department has 
been reported ready to close the Phil- 
adelphia yard. 

In the past 2 years Pennsylvania Con- 
gressmen waged a continual battle in 
Washington to save the yard but many 
were not optimistic about Philadelphia’s 
chances to escape McNamara’s list of 95 
dying defense installations. 

The Navy's shipyard complex is over 
160 years old and reached its present 
level of 11 yards during World War II 
when public and private shipbuilding 
and ship repair facilities were greatly 
expanded. 

The end of World War II brought a 
contraction in shipbuilding activity. 
Many private shipyards closed. The De- 
fense Department reports that the Navy's 
11 yards were only being utilized at 63 
percent of capacity last June. 

During World War II. employment in 
the Navy yards reached 353,000. Now it 
is about 85,000, with some 7,100 employed 
at Philadelphia. 

„McNamara in 1963 appointed a blue- 
ribbon Defense Department Shipyards 
Policy Board to determine the extent of 
excess shipyard capacity and recommend 
which naval shipyards should be closed. 
Reports circulated repeatedly indicating 
McNamara would close Philadelphia. 

Shipyard employees and Philadelphia 
area Congressmen agreed that the ship- 
yard had an excellent record and felt 
it could be saved if a clear presentation 
of the facts could be made to the Defense 
Department. 

Assistance was obtained from the 
Pennsylvania Congressional Steering 
Committee, a bipartisan group of five 
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Pennsylvania Congressmen appointed by 
Governor Scranton to assist the State's 
interests in Washington. 

In addition, James E. Van Zandt, spe- 
cial representative of Governor Scran- 
ton, Congressman James A. Byrne, Dem- 
ocrat, of Pennsylvania, and I, as Penn- 
Sylvania members of the House Armed 
Services Committee, worked with the 
steering committee in numerous presen- 
tations to Defense Department officials in 
behalf of the shipyard. 

Efforts of the group were aimed both at 
informing the responsible officials of the 
many factors in Philadelphia's favor, and 
attempting to obtain additional assign- 
ment work to the Philadelphia shipyard 
to prevent further employee layoffs. 

Arguments in behalf of the yard were 
based on the simple fact that the Phil- 
adelphia shipyard has about the best rec- 
ord of performance and efficiency of any 
of the 11 naval shipyards. 

The Defense Department special study 
completed last fall indicates that our 
arguments in Philadelphia’s behalf were 
well founded. 

The high-level study panel sought to 
Close two yards on the east coast. It 
Considered the yards at Philadelphia, 
Boston, Brooklyn, and Portsmouth, N.H. 

The study group found that “Philadel- 
Phia stands out as the single best ship- 
yard to retain under all factors evalu- 
ated, while Portsmouth and New York 
Tate lowest as the shipyards warranting 
retention.” 

Next to Philadelphia, Boston was 
found the most desirable to retain be- 
cause of its proximity to north Atlantic 
sailing routes and because its closing 
Would produce the smallest cost savings. 

The Defense Department study gave 
no indication of further shipyard closings 
in the foreseeable future. Needs were 
Projected through 1972. 

The fact that Philadelphia's retention 
Was found even more desirable than that 
Of another yard still left open was seen 
as an implied assurance that the immedi- 
ate threat of closings has at long last 
been removed. 

A number of Congressmen and I for 
long have sought to have the Navy pro- 
Vide the Philadelphia shipyard with the 
Capability to overhaul nuclear subma- 
Tines since this appears an important 
Navy function in the future which would 

p assure higher employment levels. 

Although our efforts until last fall have 
not seemed to meet with success, the pos- 
Sibility of obtaining this additional re- 
Sponsibility at Philadelphia now seems 
Breater. 

The study group determined the Navy 
Strategic need for three east coast ship- 
yards capable of nuclear submarine 
Overhaul. The yards at Portsmouth, 
Norfolk, and Charleston now have this 
Capability but Portsmouth will be closed. 

Philadelphia was the only east coast 
yard found by the study group in a posi- 
tion to readily acquire this nuclear capa- 
bility with minor charges. 

The article follows: 

Yard WINS PRESIDENTIAL CITATION FOR 
Cost REDUCTION 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard has won a 
ential Citation for its outstanding sup- 
Port of the Department of Defense cost re- 
duction program. 
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The award was presented to the Shipyard 
Commander on March 10 by Rear Adm. W. F. 
Petrovic, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships for Field Activities, at a management 
luncheon last week. 

The shipyard was cited for its reported 
savings of $27 million during fiscal year 1964, 
an amount 400 percent above the goal as- 
signed by the Bureau of Ships and without 
parallel in any other activity under Bureau 
of Ships management. 

The citation reads: 

“In special recognition of an outstanding 
contribution to greater economy and im- 
provement in Government operations during 
the 10th anniversary year of the Federal in- 
centive awards program.” It is signed by the 
President. 

Under the cost reduction program, savings 
had to be capable of documentation and 
measurement in terms of quantity, unit price 
and dollar value, and verifiable by audit. 

Objectives of the program were: buying 
only what is needed, buying at the lowest 
sound price, and reducing operating costs. 

To help achieve these objectives, a cost re- 
duction organization was formed in Septem- 
ber 1963 in the shipyard, headed by the 
comptroller, Capt. H. C. Milliren, as coordi- 
nator, assisted by J. J: Cona of the Internal 
Review Division. A representative of every 
department helped to coordinate the cost 
efforts within departments. 


Extremists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 ° 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, imme- 
diately after the President, in an unusual 
night appearance before a joint session of 
the Congress on March 15, requested the 
Congress to pass without delay his so- 
called voting rights bill, I made a brief 
statement. In that statement I pointed 
out not only the unconstitutionality of 
the proposal but its punitive provisions 
against certain States of the Union. I 
emphasized, among other things, that 
New York State, requiring certain educa- 
tional qualifications, was exempt while 
several Southern States, among them my 
own Mississippi, would be punished by 
having its election machinery taken over 
by the Federal Government. 

My brief statement was: 

COLMER RAPS PRESIDENT’s VOTING RICHTS BILL 

It is dificult to comprehend how any stu- 
dent of the American Constitution and dev- 
otee of American institutions could endorse 
the so-called voting rights bill today sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the White House. 
Obviously it was hastily conceived in an 
atmosphere of hysteria produced by a series 
of demonstrations, many of which were un- 
doubtedly unlawful. Nothing as drastic, 
short of the occupation of the Southland by 
Federal troops at the conclusion of the un- 
fortunate fratricidal War Between the States, 
has ever been proposed by a President of the 
United States. 

The proposed bill is aimed at a particular 
section of the country and is, therefore, class 
and geographical legislation. 

It proposes among other things that differ- 
ent criteria be set up for qualifications for 
voting in the different States of the Union. 
For instance, there are some 20-odd States 
whose election laws provide for certain edu- 
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cational qualifications. Among these are 
New York as well as several Southern States. 

If this proposed bill is enacted into law 
a citizen of New York would be required 
to take a literacy test while a citizen of one 
of the affected States, at which the bill is 
aimed, would only have to show that he 
was a resident of the State, was of legal age 
and had not been convicted of a felony. To 
understand that the bill is unquestionably 
unconstitutional one need only to read ar- 
ticle I, section 2 of the Constitution of the 
United States which provides, "The House of 
Representatives shall be composed of Mem- 
bers chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States, and the electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature.” This provision was 
also carried forward in the election of US. 
Senators. 

Moreover, this bill provides for the first 
time for Federal control of State primaries 
in all Federal and local State elections. 

Of course, the proposal for Federal regis- 
trars is a flagrant, punitive and highly pro- 
vocative assault upon the constitutional 

rights of the citizens of the States to con- 
duct their own elections. 

We have indeed arrived at a sad state of 
affairs when the Congress is requested to 
pass such far reaching and unconstitutional 
legislation. But possibly even more tragic 
is the fact that the so-called liberal com- 
plexion of the present Congress is such that 
this repugnant proposal, like all others that 
the President requests, will pass. 


REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—AN IMMORAL LAW 


Being a Congressman from Mississip Í 
the current whipping boy, along 7 55 
Alabama, of the false liberals I recog- 


When President Johnson last Monday 

Congress for a new law to safeguard 

the voting rights of Negro citizens he Tested 

ay core on the Constitution and on a basic 
e 


principle of morality. 
What he has now proposed that the Con- 
gress do is enact a law which would violate 


that Constitution he asks us not to fiou 
and, more, which is itself immoral. $ 
If you think not so, consider: 
The administrati 


The argument for doing this is the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution, which pro- 


But the proposed bill does not s with 
providing means against the e the 
15th amendment. It does not aim at in- 
suring that any such State literacy test 
shall be fairly drawn and impartially ad- 
ministered so that it may not be used as 
an excuse to deprive anyone of his vote “on 
e of” his race. 

e effect—and indeed the purpose— 
would be to abolish such tests entirely in 
the affected States. And that files squarely 
in the face of this self-same Constitution 
which the President professes to uphold. 

The very first article of that Constitution 
authorizes the individual States to decide 
the qualifications of voters in both Federal 
and State elections, subject only to the pro- 
viso that whoever is deemed qualified to vote 
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for “the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature” is automatically qualified to vote 
in Federal elections. 

Making this a State function was no casual 
decision. It was reaffirmed in identical lan- 
guage in the 17th amendment—adopted, in- 
cidentally, more than 40 years after the 15th 
amendment, which provided that all such 
qualifications should be impartially applied 
among all citizens. 

This principle in the Constitution has 
been repeatedly upheld and affirmed by the 
U.S, Supreme Court, not merely in dusty 
antiquity but as recently as 1959 by judges 
presently sitting upon that bench. 

Now. we are well aware that there are a 
good many people, and perhaps the Presi- 
dent is included, who oppose any literacy re- 
quirement. They say that a man’s illiteracy 
is irrelevant to the question of having his 
Judgment counted in public affairs. No 
man can quarrel with the right of such 
people to argue their case and, if per- 
suasive, to alter the Constitution so as to 
prohibit them. 

But the requirement that voters be able 
to read and write is by no means restricted 
to those Southern States now the object of 
this special legislation. Many others—in- 
cluding New York State—tequire that quall- 
fication, as the Constitution entitles them 
to do, 

If it is immoral, as the President says, to 
deprive a qualified citizen of his right to 
vote “under color of a literacy test,” is it 
moral to violate one part of the Constitution 
under the color of upholding another which 
is in no wise in conflict? 

Nor does the question end there, for what 

this bill proposes to do Is to set up a double 
standard. Some States would be permitted 
to keep their literacy requirement. Others 
would not. 
- The formula prescribed is that of a ratio 
between the number of persons of voting age 
within a State and the number of voters 
in an election. If 50 percent or more of 
the yoting age inhabitants do vote, then the 
State is absolved: The Federal authorities 
will keep out, and the State may set its own 
qualifications for voters, including literacy 
tests. Otherwise, no. 

The formula has been carefully devised so 
that in practice it is expected to apply only 
to six States, Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
stppi, Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginis. 
In these States the Federal authorities 
would not only have the right to supervise 
voter registration but to abolish the voter 
qualifications they don't like. 

A few moments reflection on this formula 
will suggest such weird paradoxes, and the 
possibility of such strange discriminations, 
as to stagger the mind. 

A minor one is that a strict application 
of a formula would probably make it appli- 
cable to Alaska. However, a way has been 
devised to exempt it, which as much as any- 
thing suggests that the intent is not to write 
a general rule of law but to subject certain 
States to special laws. 

Not so minor, but certainly weird, is the 
provision that a person once registered as a 
voter by the Federal authorities will be 
stricken from the list if he fails to vote “at 
least once during 3 consecutive years while 
listed.” In short, you have to vote or you 
can't. 

Of more consequence Is the fact that if we 
have this law a citizen, white or Negro, can 
be entitled to a vote in Alabama no matter 
how illiterate he is, or for that matter even 
if he is a moron, But if the same citizen, 
white or Negro, lives In New York State he 
will not be entitled to vote. 

This would create a truly ingenious para- 
Qox. The illiterate citizen, Negro or other- 
wise, would find himself with more “rights” 
in Alabama and her five outcast sister States 
than in the great State of New York. More, 
the educational level of the voting citizens 
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of Alabama, the low level of which Is part of 
the general complaint against it by civil 
rights leaders, would be further reduced. 
And this by Federal sanction. 

Unfortunately, the irony is not funny. 
Beneath the paradox lies a serious question. 
Is it moral that our national laws should 
apply one rule to one State and another to 
another, requiring that the people of one 
State abolish qualifications for voters while 
the people of another State may uphold their 
standards? 

It makes no difference whether 99 percent 
of his neighbors vote or whether only 20 
percent do. It makes no difference whether 
he has voted in the last three elections, or 
in none at all before he presents himself 
at the polls. His right is to vote or not vote 
as he pleases. 

That is the whole of the moral issue, And 
the whole duty of Government, insofar as it 
touches this matter, is to see that all equally 
can exercise this right. 

The constitutional duty of the Federal 
Government is to see that this right is not 
abridged—anywhere, populous States or 
sparse States, Northern States or Southern 
States, where many go to the polls or where 
few take the trouble to. The means of as- 
suring this—everywhere—is what any Fed- 
eral voting law ought to do, and all it ought 
to do. 

To play with complicated formulas, to 
measure justice by percentages, and to aim 
punitive laws at some States, not only vio- 
lates both the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution but buries the real moral ques- 
tion in sophistry. 

Nor is that the end of the consequences of 
that weird formula. Recall that it permits 
the Federal Government to put all this ma- 
chinery in motion, the takeover of the whole 
voting procedure by Federal authorities, only 
when the voting percentage of a State falis 
below 50 percent of the yoting age popula- 
tion. If there was ever a device open to what 
iba Johnson calls manipulation, this 

it. 

So long as a State contrives that one-half 
of its adults vote, it is free of the formula. 
This will not be overlooked by ingenious men 
who can contrive many things when justice 
is measured by percentages. 

And this brings us to what we think is the 
fundamental immorality of this proposed law, 
unintended though it may be by those who 
drew it. 

Any citizen, white or Negro, has the right 
to be treated by the law like all other citi- 
zens. If he has to meet qualifications to 
vote—age or any other—they must be only 
the qualifications asked of all. If he quali- 
fies like any other he has the right to vote, 
and to deny him that right is to deny him 
what is inalienably his. 


Following this on March 29 another 
highly respected publication, the U.S. 
News & World Report, in an éditorial by 
its editor, David Lawrence, under the 
title “Bowing to the New Extremists,” 
made even another strong assault upon 
the proposal. 

Mr. Lawrence's editorial is as follows: 

BOWING TO THE NEw Extremists 
(By David Lawrence) 

The Government of the United States ap- 
pears to have bowed to a new set of ex- 
tremists. 

The President, in an emotional address to 
a joint session of both Houses of Congress, 
described in general terms an unprecedented 
piece of legislation on voting rights and de- 
manded that it be promptly passed. The 
text of the bill, however, wasn't even made 
public until later in the week. Members of 
the Supreme Court, attired in their judicial 
robes, sat in the front row in the House 
Chamber during the proceedings and joined 
in the applause for the President's speech. 
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The sweeping proposals which the Presi- 
dent virtually ordered Congress to pass were 
pressured by street demonstrations, violent 
and nonyiolent, sit-ins and lie-ins in many 
parts of the country and even inside the 
White House, as well as the Capitol, and other 
Federal buildings. All this was designed to 
stampede the Chief Executive and Congress 
to brush aside the Constitution and to accept 
the extremist doctrine that “the end justifies 
the means.” The tactics of the demonstra- 
tors triumphed. 

The Constitution explicitly gives to each 
State the power to determine the qualifica- 
tions of voters in national, State, and local 
elections. The Constitution also declares 
that the right of citizens to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged on account of race or 
color. 

The new proposal arbitrarily singles out 
those States in the Union which, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1964, happened to have registered less 
than 50 percent of the persons of voting age 
Tesiding in the State or in any political sub- 
division, or in which less than 50 percent of 
such residents yoted in the presidential elec- 
tion last November. 

This is a statistical yardstick which would 
automatically adjudge as guilty of discrimi- 
nation a State which had used any literacy 
test if in such a State less than half of the 
population of voting age had been regis- 
tered to vote or if “any person acting under 
color of law" had in the previous 10 years 
engaged in any act denying the right to 
vote because of race or color. 

An appeal to a three-judge court—only in 
Washington—would be allowed. Instead of 
the usual presumption of innocence for a 
defendant, the bill would establish a pre- 
sumption of gullt for the suspected State or 
county, The governmental body not only 
would have to prove that it was not guilty 
of an act of discrimination on a specific date 
but also of any other such act on any other 
date in the preceding 10 years. 

The bill, moreover, would strike down in 
those States any “test or device” that may 
have been used in past years, even though 
State laws may have-sought to establish 
whether or not an applicant had the ability 
to read and write, or may haye prescribed 
some other standard test of literacy such as 
the Supreme Court of the United States itself 
upheld as recently as 1959. 

To select certain States or areas and apply 
one kind of law to them while permitting 
other States and subdivisions to be immune 
from such interference is a conspicuous vio- 
lation of the Constitution. 

The whole controversy has revealed a dis- 
Tegard of basic constitutionalism. It is mo- 
tivated by the reasoning of those who have 
argued that two wrongs make a right. It 
grows out of the rationalization, which so 
many people are making today, that, because 
injustices have been committed and discrimi- 
nation has once been practiced on a wide 
scale in certain areas of the country, it is 
permissible now to diminish the rights of 
the States themselves. 

Have we come to the point where the Con- 
gress of the United States may decide on 
whether a State will be permitted to remain 
in the Union? Have we reached a position 
where the national legislative body will do 
again what it did 100 years ago after the 
War Between the States had ended? The 
Same State legislatures which had ratified 
the 13th amendment, abolishing slavery, 
were suddenly declared legal by Congress 
when they rejected the 14th amendment. 
New legislatures were ordered to assemble 
and in some instances Federnl troops were 
sent Into the legislative chambers to compel 
“ratification” of the 14th and later the 15th 
amendment. 

This was what happened in the Recon- 
struction period in American history, Are 
we to go through another such tragic era be- 
cause of the submissiveness of both a Con- 
gress and a President to the dictates of pres- 
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Sure groups whose emotional demonstrations 
Cause friction and disorder? 

It is a sad story. Organized incitement to 
Violence has swept many areas of the coun- 
try. To yield to such demonstrations is to 
Weaken the whole fabric of democracy and 
to encourage mobocracy. 

It is a time for the processes of reason to 
supersede the hysteria of impassioned groups 
of citizens. For, granting that they have 
been unjustly treated, are there no ways to 
accomplish effective reforms except by vio- 
lent demonstrations and a distortion of the 
basic provisions of the Constitution? Or 
must we continue to bow to the new ex- 
tremists? 


Mr, Speaker, I respectfully urge my 
Colleagues in both the House and the 
Senate not to permit themselves to be 
stampeded in this emotional and hyster- 
ical atmosphere into enacting this un- 
wise, punitive, and unconstitutional leg- 
islation, I make this appeal not as a 
Mississippian, not as a southerner, but as 
an American who respects and has re- 
Peatedly taken the oath in this House to 
8 the Constitution of the United 

tes. 


Texas Is Big in Fashion Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post yesterday, March 28, 
there appeared an article concerning the 
garment industry in Dallas. I feel that 
this article is of such importance that 
it should be brought to the attention of 
the Members. 

While the writer only mentioned sey- 
eral of the plants located there, I wish to 
point out to the membership that there 
are many similar plants for the visitor 
to Dallas to see. 

The article follows: 

Texas Is Bra IN FASHION MARKET Too 

(By Ruth Wagner) 

Darras, TEX. — The story of fashion in Texas 
is the boom story of the whole Southwest. 

Fashion showings held here last week fea- 
ture everything from budget priced play- 
clothes to costumes retailing for several 
hundred dollars and beaded evening gowns 
tagged as high as $1,000. But only a few 
years ago, Dallas was known as the capital of 
housedress manufacture. 

Today, the cheap cotton housedress is un- 

own. In its place, Dallas ships out by the 
thousand, shifts, shirtdresses and sheaths, 
all designer-styled or at least copied from 
recognized designers. At the moment, ac- 
tivity is high in dark-toned “transition” 
Cottons, destined to be seen not in the 
Kitchen but on city streets. 

The hub of all the activity is the Apparel 

„ a huge building the size of two city 
blocks and constructed in the approved con- 
temporary southwestern style of archi- 
tecture. It was opened only last October. 

The entrance lobby, wide as a city street, 
is payed with marble and leads past a brood- 
ing trio of dark modern statues and a bank 
Of escalators to an enclosed central court- 
yard that extends upward the full four 
Stories of the building. 

This court, surrounded by curved walls 
Covered in lumpy white accoustical plaster 
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is filled with fountains, tropical plants, and 
piped-in music. 

Overlooking it on each of the four floors 
are balconies with conversation groupings of 
low leather-covered 

Away from the central d on two 
sides extend corridors lined with shiny show- 
rooms, in which are displayed not only the 
wares of the Dallas apparel manufacturers, 
but those of many California and New York 
houses as well, plus those of many fabric 
manufacturers. x 

Each showroom is decorated in a diferent 
style (colonial, Victorian, Danish modern, 
Hong Kong wicker, etc.) and contains 
chummy little arrangements of chairs and 
tables where coffee can be served and buyers 
can write orders. 

Everything is geared to hospitality, charm, 
and a leisurely pace. And it is this atmos- 
phere which has brought 75,000 department 
store buyers from the Southwest, Midwest, 
and South during the past year. Why should 
they travel to New York City, fight their way 
between Seventh Avenue's pushcarts and 
wait for elevators to ascend to crowded show- 
rooms in grimy skyscrapers when they can 
be welcomed to Dallas with open arms? 

Many former Seventh Avenue denizens 
have also immigrated to Dallas. 

“This is the life for me,” confided one 
elderly veteran of many years on the Avenue. 
After 15 years here, he has slowed down, Im- 
proved his health, and gotten richer. “The 
pace is even slower than in California, but 
who needs to hurry that much? We pro- 
duce plenty.” 

A crew-cut sales manager in his mid- 
twenties remembers New York without re- 
gret. “I made 80 bucks a week and spent 
81.50 a day to gulp a tuna fish sandwich 
and a cup of coffee,” he said. “Here I can 
eat lunch almost all week for $1.50.” 

He also has an apartment in one of the 
many new high-rise towers that dot the 
landscape, and has discovered a friendly 
supply of pretty girls, who aren’t all trying 
to outdo each other in the career race. 

There is a huge labor market here, and 
the manufacturers have banded together to 
set up a school to train workers, both white 
and Negro, in the use of the single-needle 
machine, the most vital tool in clothing 
manufacture. 

One of the oldest firms is Nardis of Dallas, 
which makes smart sportswear here and also 
has a subsidiary in Hong Kong for beaded 
and embroidered creations. 

Another is Lorch, whose young vice presi- 
dent, Lorch Folz, looks like a college boy 
but acts like an energetic executive. 

Others are Mike Benet Formals, makers 
of gowns for many a high school prom; 
Bogart Sportswear, run by a new Texan who 
was a refugee; Miller-Randazzo, 
whose principals recently came from New 
York; Tribute, specializing in half sizes; 
Clifton Wilhite, famous for evening wear, and 
Charles Dickey, a couture-type house with 
considerable style. : 

The market also includes makers of chil- 
dren’s clothes, uniforms, hats, and lingerie. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Byel- 
orussians are one of the little known 
Slavic peoples whose homeland in the 
northwest of Russia and east of Poland 
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has been part of the Russian Empire for 
centuries. These sturdy and stout- 
hearted people, never numerous or strong 
enough to cope with their more powerful 
foes, the Russians in the east and the 
Poles in the west, had been overwhelmed 
by the Russians. For centuries they en- 
dured all sorts-of hardships under the 
czarist regime, and when that regime was 
no more, they then saw their chance to 
attain their national goal early in 1918. 

On March 25 of that year Byelorussian 
leaders proclaimed Byelorussia’s inde- 
pendence of Russia and established the 
Byelorussian Republic. They formed 
their own democratic government, began 
rebuilding their war-torn country and 
were doing their utmost to rebuild the 
shattered fabric of their social, economic, 
and political life. At the outset they 
were faced with the numerous insur- 
mountable difficulties, and the defensés 
of the country were in a sad state, wholly 
inadequate to protect it against its power- 
ful foes. It became an easy prey for the 
Red army of Communist Russia late in 
1918, and thus the Byelorussian people 
enjoyed their freedom for only a very 
brief period before they were robbed of it. 

But the idea of freedom has nver de- 
serted the Byelorussian people, and they 
still cling to it in the firm hope that some 
day they will attain it in their historic 
homeland. Nearly half a century of 
Soviet domination has not caused despair 
among the Byelorussians; they still feel 
that since theirs is a righteous and sacred 
cause, it will in the end win out against 
Communist totalitarianism. On the 
47th anniversary of Byelorussian inde- 
pendence let us all hope and pray that 
their just cause will prevail against the 
forces of Communist oppression. 


Halstead Industries, of Wynne, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of Arkansas are justly proud of 
their efforts to bring industry to the State 
and to provide increasing numbers of job 
opportunities. 

The city of Wynne, Ark., located in 
Cross County, has been a farming center 
and continues to serve growers of cotton, 
rice, and soybeans with livestock growing 
in importance. But, in addition, the 
local citizens, through their industrial 
development program, have attracted to 
their community plants and processing 
companies. One of these is the Halstead 
Metal Products, Inc., of Zelienople, Pa. 

On March 25 this article appeared in 
many of the newspapers of the South, 
and I believe that it will be of general in- 
terest to the Members as an “illustration 
of the growing industrialization of 
Arkansas: 


HALSTEAD INDUSTRIES OF WYNNE, ARK. 
WYNNE, Ark.— Just before dawn one Morn- 


ing early this week, the largest single load 
of copper tubing ever shipped left a mill at 
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Wynne headed for a refrigeration equipment 
plant 150 miles away at Grenada, Miss. The 
size and type of this load and its potential 
economic impact on these small communities 
made it unusual in several respects. 

Produced at the Halstead Metal Products 
plant of Halstead Industries at Wynne, the 
shipment consisted of 202,000 pounds of 
copper tubing carried in a special arrange- 
ment of high side gondolas, Each piece of 
tubing was 15% inches in diameter and about 
130 feet long. 

No conventional railroad car or truck could 
accommodate such straight lengths. So 
Halstead, working with the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad and the Illinois Central, used two 
65-foot gondola cars end to end, dropped the 
ends of the cars where they coupled, and 
unitized them so that the result was one 
car capable of handling a 130-foot-long 
stralght tube. 

This week's shipment was the third use 
of this unusual double gondola in the last 
6 weeks. In that time, about 500,000 
pounds of the long length copper tubes have 
been shipped from Halstead at Wynne to a 
customer plant at Grenada for further proc- 
essing and assembly into components for 
refrigeration systems. 

Because of handling and transport equip- 
ment limitations, copper tubing is normally 
cut and shipped in either 20-foot straight 
lengths or coiled. Availability of these 130- 
foot straight lengths is designed to cut tub- 
ing costs, and minimize and simplify further 
processing and handling of the tubing by 
the 


customer. 

Each 130-foot length weighs about 231 
pounds. Thus the largest shipment of 
202,000 pounds amounted to over 21 miles 
of copper tubing. At the plant in Grenada, 
this tubing is further drawn to a dismeter 
of three-elghths inch, resulting in the equiy- 
alent of over 447 miles of tubing. 

These shipments have another unique 
aspect in that they represent the first sig- 
nificant processing by private industry of 
refined copper recently released from the 
Federal Government's stockpiles. 

About 2 million pounds of this stockpile 
were sold to Halstead specifically for proc- 
essing at Wynne, As a result, this small 
southwest community Is a major beneficiary 
of the program that began last December 
when the General Services Administration 
announced the sale to industry of 20,000 
tons of refined copper to help alleviate the 
raw material shortages the industry faces. 

The efforts of several prominent Congress- 
men helped to target some of this copper to 
Wynne, to directly solve a community prob- 
lem there. A town of 6,000 about 45 miles 
west of Memphis, Wynne is typical of many 
ferm communities that have started indus- 
trial development programs to create jobs for 
the oversupply of labor caused by farm 
mechanization. 

Halstead Industries was attracted to 
Wynne by this labor supply and started con- 
struction on the 150,000-square-foot tube 
mill here 2 years ago. The firm's headquar- 
ters and main plant are at Zelienople, Pa., 30 
miles north of Pittsburgh. 

In 1963 copper producers were able to 
assure the company that raw materials 
would be available as required. But the dry- 
ing up of this country’s ayallable raw copper 
supply changed that. About 60 people are 
now employed at the $3.5 million plant at 
Wynne. Expansion plans and the continued 
availability of copper could put as many as 
500 to 600 to work at the mill, 

Up through December, Halstead was 
trucking about 300,000 to 500,000 pounds of 
copper ingots to the Arkansas tube mill per 
month, But this was not sufficient to effec- 
tively put the tooling to work, The firm 
estimates that about 10 million pounds per 
month would keep the plant operating near 
its present capacity. 
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In seeking relief for the plant and the 
area’s plight, Halstead Metal Products ap- 
plied to the Defense Material Division of 
the GSA for priority in the purchase of cop- 
per to be released, 

Representative E. C. GarHrxcs, Democrat, 
First District of Arkansas, was a major sup- 
porter of these efforts. He indicated that 
the low operating level at Wynne had been 
costing the company and the Government 
about $70,000 per month in fixed overhead 
costs because of the lack of raw material. 
Failure to secure ‘this copper, he added, 
might necessitate mothballing the plant. 

Coupled with major efforts by Arkansas 
Senators FULBRIGHT and MCCLELLAN, and 
Senator Josera CLank, of Pennsylvania, who 
helped to secure an additional 600,000 pounds 
for processing at the Zellenople plant, a 
measure of temporary economic relief has 
been provided to the Wynne, Ark., area. 


Britain’s Unhappy Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing article from the March 2, 1965, issue 
of the Chicago Tribune: 

Brirarn’s UNHAPPY DOCTORS 


Britain's national health service faces the 
threatened resignation of its 23,000 family 
doctors and many of its 10,000 dentists. 
They have grown increasingly unhappy over 
the low rate of pay the Government gives 
them, the large amount of trivial or unnec- 
essary work they are called upon to per- 
form, and the lack of time and incentive to 
improve their own skill. 

These complaints are reflected also in the 
large number of British doctors who migrate 
every year and the alarmingly Inadequate 
number of young Englishmen who decide to 
go into the field of medicine, 

What is happening in Britain demonstrates 
the danger of assuming that government 
medical insurance is something that can 
simply be grafted onto existing social security 
programs. It takes only two to mnke old- 
age or unemployment insurance work: the 
government and the applicant for assistance. 
The applicant either qualifies or he doesn't. 
If he does, he gets his money and the pro- 
gram has fulfilled its purpose. 

No program for medical care could survive 
if It depended only on regulations and money. 
It can’t survive without the willing support 
and cooperation of the doctors. If the dot- 
tors are unheppy with a program, it may 
struggle along for a time as Britain's is do- 
ing, and the average patient may find it 
satisfactory. But sooner or later it will have 
to be adjusted to appeal to the doctors or it 
will inevitably collapse. 

In spite of Britain's troubles, our own ad- 
ministration is pushing doggedly ahead with 
a medical program apparently designed prl- 
marily to please the planners themselves. It 
will be disappointing to a great many of the 
people who are counting on it to help them, 
and it Is actively opposed by most doctors. 
The American Medical Association has pro- 
posed an alternative plan which it calls 
eldercare. 

Nevertheless administration leaders are so 
sure that their bil] will pass that they haven't 
even deigned to tell us what is wrong with 
the doctors’ plan, if indeed they have any 
intelligent criticism of it. This is no way 
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to win the support of the people whose sup- 
port is so important to the success of any 
medical program, even one as limited in 
scope as Mr. Johnson's. Does the adminis- 
tration really believe that doctors are ex- 
pendable and can be replaced with civil sery- 
ice clerks in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare? 


State Corporation Commission of Kansas 
Adopts Resolution Calling for Repeal 
of Excise Tax on Communications 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. MIZE, Mr. Speaker,. because it is 
my contention that one of the wartime 
excise taxes which should be repealed is 
the tax on telephone service and other 
vital communications services, I have in- 
troduced legislation for the gradual re- 
duction and eventual elimination of this 
10-percent tax. 

I am pleased, therefore, to receive a 
resolution from the State Corporation 
Commission of the State of Kansas me- 
morializing the Congress to repeal this 
same tax. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
respectfully urge my colleagues to study 
this resolution and to give attention to 
the cogent reasons set forth in the lan- 
guage of the resolution as to why the tax 
should be repealed. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION BEFORE THE STATE CORPORATION 
COMMISSION OF THE STATE oy KANSAS 
Whereas users of telephone communica- 

tion services have been and arẹ now sub- 

jected to a Federal excise tax; and 

Whereas sald tax was adopted during World 
War II to discourage the use of the telephone 
communications system for purposes un- 
related to the successful prosecution of war, 
and to raise revenue therefor; and 

Whereas the manifest intention of Con- 
gress was to adopt said tax as a wartime 
expedient for limited purposes and for a 
limited Hfe; and 

Whereas the war and emergency condi- 
tions which made necessary the imposition 
of said tax have long since ended; and 

Whereas In the absence of those vital ad- 
justments which war makes necessary, said 
tax is unjust and discriminatory in that 
telephone communication is a necessity and 
is the only such necessity used by the public 
in the prosecution of its dally personal and 
business affairs subjected to such a tax; and 

Whereas this commission, having due re- 
gard for its statutory duty and moral oblign- 
tion to insure to the public of this State 
adequate and efficient telephone communica- 
tions service at the lowest possible cost, 18 
of the firm conviction that said tax is in- 
imical to the public interest and the func- 
5 of this commission: Now, therefore, be 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to repeal said tax on com- 
munications services; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized by forwarding copies 
of this resolution to the Kansas congres- 
sional delegation, to the Ways and Means 
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Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and to the Senate Finance Committee, and 
that copies hereof be sent to the Federal 
Communications Commission, the several 
State regulatory commissions, to the secre- 
tary of the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners and to the tele- 
\phone companies operating in the State 
of Kansas. 
By the commission it is so ordered. 
RAYMOND B. HARVEY, 
Secretary. 


The Closing of Veterans Facilities and 
Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


oF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, for 
More than a month now, hearings have 
been underway before the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives concerning the Execu- 
tive order closing certain veterans facili- 
ties and hospitals. 

As Congressman at Large for the State 
of Ohio, I am sorry to note that the re- 
gional office of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is contemplated to be closed. This 
Closing, in my humble judgment, will 
have a serious and disabling effect upon 
the service rendered to veterans in my 
State and, further, this order closes what 
is known as the Broadview Heights Hos- 
pital at Broadview Heights, Ohio. Icer- 
tainly feel that there is no justification 
for this closing and that it is being pro- 
posed notwithstanding the staggering 
Waiting list of veterans who seek medi- 
Cal treatment in VA facilities. 

I attach, Mr. Speaker, the statement I 
Made March 26, 1965, before the House 
5 Affairs Committee on this sub- 

ect. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT oF THE HONORABLE ROBERT E. 
SWEENEY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, CONGRESS- 
MAN AT LARGE, FOR THE STATE OF OHIO BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS" AFFAIRS 
U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 89TH CON- 
Gress, lst SESSION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, I wish to express my 
Sincere appreciation to your committee for 
the opportunity being afforded me here today 
of ap before you in connection with 
the decision of the Veterans’ Administration 
to close the veterans hospital at Broadview 
Heights, Ohio. 

As Congressman at Large for the State of 
Ohio, I am particularly concerned about this 
decision as it affects veterans in my State 
and I wish to direct my remarks specifically 
to the decision to close the Broadview 
Heights Hospital. 

In my State, as in the Nation, this decision 
has precipitated much attention and discus- 
Sion and there has been great speculation 
With respect to the impact this closing would 
have on the broad medical program of the 
Veterans Administration insofar as Ohio was 
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Upon receipt of the Administrator's pub- 
lic relations release with regard to the VA 
program in Ohio, I was moved to support the 
Administrator’s decision to close this par- 
ticular facility, as the release suggested that 
this facility was in fact surplus and that it 
would be economically unwise to continue its 
operation. 

With all respect to the agency and its per- 
sonnel, the original propaganda release was 
excellent, but most incomplete. While the 
propagandist for the agency made plous 
claim that this decision was being made to 
effect a better public understanding of the 
VA program and what the agency is doing 
throughout its system, it very clearly and 
most intentionally masked over the fact that 
existing Veterans’ Administration facilities in 
the State of Ohio were not doing the job for 
the veterans of northeastern Ohio, and the 
additional fact that there is a backlog and 
waiting list in excess of 500 veterans waiting 
for hospital beds in veterans facilities in my 
State. 

In the light of such propaganda, is it any. 
wonder that the distinguished Senator from 
Montana, the majority leader of the other 
body, reacts violently to this agency decision. 

I, too, feel compelled to reverse my orig- 
inal feeling of support and oppose this clos- 
ing as I was originally advised that, of the 
92 some-odd veterans being treated at the 
facility that was being considered for clos- 
ing, 18 of this number would be transferred 
to the Brecksville Neuropsychiatric Hospital 
and the balance would be transferred to near- 
by veterans facilities. 

This was most reassuring, as on this basis 
a great case could be made in support of the 
Administrator's decision. However, since the 
receipt of that memoranda, I have had an 
opportunity to read the transcript of Dr, Jo- 
seph H. McNinch, Chief Medical Director of 
the Veterans’ Administration, when he ap- 
peared before this committee on February 23, 
and again on February 25, In that testi- 
mony, Dr. McNinch advised the committee 
that on occasions there are as high as 240 
eligible veterans waiting on lists for beds 
at the Neuropsychiatric Hosital at Brecks- 
ville—which has a capacity of 994 beds, 


Dr. MeNinch again testified that there were ` 


over 308 eligible veterans as of December 1, 
1964, awaiting admittance to the Cleveland 
Veterans Hospital, which has a bed capacity 
of 800. I cannot, in good conscience, sup- 
port a decision to close a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital in a district of some 477 
beds, and to reassign 92 patients presently 
in that hospital, when there is a waiting list 
of some 500 plus veterans seeking medical 
treatment. 

It is incomprehensible that the Veterans’ 
Administration would suggest that the vet- 
erans of northern Ohio be directed for treat- 
ment all over the United States, encounter- 
ing traveling expenses and in an ailing 
condition, before they could receive care, 
while we have a veterans hospital at our 
door. This decision would result in veterans 
of northeastern Ohio being sent to Butler, 
Pa.; Coates ville, Pa.; Dearborn, Mich; and 
Downell, Ill, to receive the treatment that 
the Government has guaranteed them. I 
believe that Dr. McNinch’s testimony before 
this committee not only confirms that it 
would be unwise to close this particular hos- 
pital, but that it would be inconsistent with 
good medical judgment. 

I sincerely believe that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration ought to turn this facility into 
a nursing care, domiciliary institution. This 
would free beds in both the Cleveland and 
the Brecksville hospitals and would permit 
veterans whose conditions are somewhat 
static to be transferred nearby to this new 


‘domiciliary-type institution. 


I do not support the plan that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration ought to be patroniz- 
ing outside nursing homes in northeastern 
Ohio, when they can retain a facility of their 
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own for this use which would be ideal by 
way of location and service. ` 

I believe that a survey should be under- 
taken to determine whether or not Ohio vet- 
erans who are undergoing care in other places 
would prefer to come back to Broadview 
Heights, Ohio, for treatment and to be closer 
to their homes and their loved ones. 

The ill-advised decision to close this hospi- 
tal has caused a mad scramble in Ohio by 
State, county, local, and private authorities, 
all of whom are interested in taking over 
this splendid facility, Each interest that is 
petitioning for this hospital has a very meri- 
torious plan in mind for its use. Without 
gettting into the respective merits of each 
proposal, I am prone to point out that the 
veterans who have fought in the defense of 
this land in all its wars have an absolute pri- 
ority of entitlement on this institution. 

This hospital is located in one of the most 
expanding areas of the Nation. The growth 
potential of this area is immense. The need 
for greater veterans’ facilities can be clearly 
foreseen. 

My conscience does not permit me to over- 
look those veterans who are suffering and— 
yes—dying on waiting lists and who are be- 
ing overlooked by this decision to close this 
hospital. 

This is the 100th anniversary of the second 
inauguration of President Lincoln, and I 
believe that the Administrator of the Office 
of Veterans Affairs would do well to address 
himself to the closing paragraph of Presi- 
dent Lincoln's remarks on that occasion, to 
the effect: 

“Let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in; to bind up the Nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle.” 

I quite understand the effort being ad- 
vanced here in Washington to economize. I 
quite understand the President's bu 
position, and I sympathize with his efforts 
and the efforts of the VA Administrator to 
hold down the cost of Federal expenditures; 
but, I respectfully suggest to this adminis- 
tration that there must certainly be some 
other area of Federal spending that can be 
trimmed without taking it out of the vet- 
erans’ budget, 

This Nation has a moral commitment on 
this subject which must be fulfilled without 
equivocation. In short, I do not join in the 
Administrator's conclusion that the VA is 
affording fair medical service to the Ohio 
veterans by this proposal. 

Thank you very much, 


Stewart Philosophic on Critics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, Mr. J. George Stew- 
art, was the subject of a feature article in 
the February 27 issue of the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Evening Journal. 

In view of some of the unfair criticisms 
that have been leveled at him I feel it 
is only just that he receive due recogni- 
tion in an objective article: 

STEWART PHILOSOPHIC ON CRITICS 
(By Tom Greer) 


J. George Stewart might be called a stormy 

petrel in the rough seas of Washington's 
politics. 

As Capitol Architect—the post he has held 

since 1954—Stewart has incurred the opposi- 

tion of some of the Nation’s most powerful 
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lawmakers and opinion molders. So far, he 
has weathered the storms, rolled with the 
waves and come bobbing up, undaunted by 
heavy assaults aimed at his professional 
abilities. 

He was appointed to the lifetime, $15,000- 
a-year post by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower upon the retirement of David Lynn, 
who was Capitol Architect for many years. 
According to press reports of August 1954, 
Stewart was recommended for the job by 
Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS., 

Williams said recently he did not recom- 
mend Stewart, and the Capitol Architect 
agreed that Williams did not. According to 
Stewart, he was recommended to Eisenhower 
by Republican leaders of both the House and 
the Senate. 

Such notables as Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Democrat, of Illinois, Senator WILLIAM PROX- 
Ming, Democrat, of Wisconsin, and Donald 
Cantry, senior editor of the Architectural 
Forum, have been loud and vehement in 
denouncing Stewart's architectural talents 
and capabilities. This opposition apparent- 
ly has not bothered Stewart in the slightest. 

“When you have about 500 bosses, you 
can't expect to please them all,” is his philo- 
sophical reply to questions about his reac- 
tion to criticism. “I don't do anything I'm 
not told to do,” he said. 

Born in Wilmington in 1890, Steward fin- 
ished grade and high school here and 
attended the University of Delaware, 1907- 
10. He played football at Wilmington 
High School for 4 years and at the univer- 
sity for 3. He never lost his love of athletics 
and from 1931-34 served as a member of the 
Delaware Athletic Commission. 

Stewart left the university in his junior 
year to enter the contracting firm, Stewart 
& Donahue, Inc., which his father helped 
found, Nearly 50 years later, in 1958, the 
University of Delaware conferred upon 
Stewart a BS. degree in engineering. 

Stewart & Donahue, of which he later be- 


and supervised by the company. 

Stewart was elected Delaware's U.S. Rep- 
resentative in 1934. -During his single term 
in Congress, he served as a member of the 
Committees „Rivers and Harbors 


on, 
Affairs. 
He lost in a try for reelection in 1936, a 


He returned to Wilmington and resumed 
work with Stewart & Donahue until 1942, 
when the company was dissolved and its 
equipment sold. Stewart then joined Her- 
cules Powder Co., for which he did technical 
fleldwork in construction and engineering 
and the application of naval stores. 

In January 1944, he moved to Florida, 
where he studied for and qualified as a real 
estate broker, took out a license and engaged 
in that business for about 2 years. During 
that same period he also worked as an engi- 

and real estate consultant. 

Stewart next returned to Washington in 
1947 when he was named a member of the 
staff of the Senate District of Columbia Com- 
mittee by the late Senator C. Douglass Buck, 
chairman, 

He stayed with the committee until 1951 
when the post was abolished. 

He was named director of the Republican 
National Committee's speaker’s bureau in 
1953 and became Architect of the Capitol 
the following year, Meanwhile, he had served 
as an engineering consultant to the Justice 
Department and the Corps of Engineers. 
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Among the so-called monuments to 
Stewart are new Senate and House Office 
Buildings, the newly completed controversial 
Rayburn Building and improvements to the 
east front of the Capitol. His recent proj- 
ects included overseeing the installation of 
improved lighting and air conditioning and 
refurbishing in the Library of Congress, and 
modernization of the Capitol Power Plant. 

These accomplishments have not come 
about without sharp criticism and frequent 
opposition from some leading figures on 
Capitol Hill. 

Senator Doveras has called Stewart “the 
most expensive, most wasteful, most incom- 
petent architect whom we could possibly 
engage.” Dovēras roundly criticized Stewart 
for allowing a third House Office Building 
to be built without connecting doors be- 
tween the offices of Representatives and the 
space occupied by their staffs. 

Senator Proxmire has opposed Stewart's 
retaining the office of Architect of the 
Capitol. 

The magazine, Architectural Forum, has 
raked Stewart over the coals for presuming 
to “own” the Capitol. 

But the former Representative from Dela- 
ware has, so far, come through these engage- 
ments with his job still intact. Once the 
Senate shouted down by voice vote an effort 
to withhold the budget for the Architect of 
the Capitol—typical of the support Stewart 
has managed to mount whenever his post has 
been threatened. 

An article in the January 1965 Reader's 
Digest, “Colossal New Palace on Capitol Hill,” 
by James E. Roper, criticized the new Ray- 
burn Building severely, calling it a “mon- 
strosity” and purporting to point out short- 
comings in its design and alleged exorbitant 
costs of its construction. 

Shortly after publication of the magazine, 
Stewart issued a 12-page answer to the 
charges. 


Stewart is the eighth man to hold the post 
of Architect of the Capitol. He likes to say 
that he is the second Delawarean to occupy 
the position since the office was established 
in 1793. He cites William Thornton—who 
won the competition for the design of the 
Capitol in 1792 and supervised its construc- 
tion from 1794-1802—as the other Capitol 
Architect from Delaware. The basis for Stew- 
art's contention is that Thornton, who was 
born in the Virgin Islands, became a U.S. 
citizen in Delaware in 1788. 

Stewart spends much of his time in Wash- 
ington but maintains a voting residence in 
Hollywood, Fla. 

He says he has no immediate plans to re- 
tire but guesses he will “wear out someday” 
and have to quit, Meanwhile, he enjoys fish- 
ing in Florida about once a year and an occa- 
sional game of golf at the Wilmington Coun- 
try Club, of which he is a member. He also 
belongs to the Wilmington Club. 

Stewart comes to Wilmington frequently to 
see his daughter, Mrs. Irene Whilsenast, San 
his three grandchildren. He also has a son, 
Frank, at Dewey Beach, whom he visits. 


AFBF Board Calls for Action on Farm 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, act- 
ing under instructions from the board of 
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directors of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the president of the agricul- 
tural organization, Mr. Charles B. Shu- 
man, recently wrote a letter to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson concerning the poli- 
cies of the U.S. Department of Labor 
that are causing farm labor shortages 
and eventual loss of fruit and vegetable 
crops throughout the Nation. 

While I have not always concurred in 
the views of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, in this instance I find their 
statements excellently put and deserving 
of the most careful attention by the 
President, his Secretary of Labor, and 
the Congress. 

Unless action is not taken to get the 
Department of Labor off its collision 
course toward costly shortages of food 
for the American consumer, our growers 
face great economic losses, and our citi- 
zens will experience difficulties in pur- 
chasing fruits and vegetables at reason- 
able prices. 

Mr. Shuman’s letter was carried in the 
March 22 issue of the AFBF official 
newsletter. 

The newsletter follows: 

SHUMAN WRITES ro LB.J.—AFBF Boanp 
CALLS FOR AcTION ON FARM LABOR 

The American Farm Bureau Federation's 
board of directors has directed AFBF officers 
to seek Presidential action as part of a con- 
tinuing effort to provide an adequate sup- 
plemental farm labor force. The board of 
directors, meeting in Chicago this month, 
said labor shortages exist or are imminent 
in nearly every section of the country. 

Following the board meeting, AFBF Presi- 
dent Charles B. Shuman sent the following 
letter to President Lyndon B. Johnson: 

“At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the board—reflecting the growing 
concern of our members relative to the farm 
labor situation—took action to recommend 
modification of present national policy relat- 
ing to farm labor employment. 

“The current and prospective shortage of 
farmworkers stems, of course, from national 
policy relating to the number of foreign 
farmworkers admitted to the United States 
for temporary employment in agriculture, 
and the requirements which must be met by 
farmers who wish to be eligible to employ 
such workers. s 

“Experience with the administration ot 
such policies so far this year provides factual 
data that warrant their reexamination. 

“Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz quite 
properly has established the principle that 
no foreign farmworkers shall be admitted 
so long as unemployed domestic workers 
willing and qualified to accept such employ- 
ment are available. 

“With this basic concept we have no quar- 
rel. We must, however, express our convic- 
tion that the administration of this concept 
involves two major errors, which, if not modi- 
fied, will have undesirable consequences not 
only for farmers but for agricultural proc- 
essors, related service and marketing con- 
cerns, including many workers employed in 
processing and service industries, and ulti- 
mately consumers. : 

“First, the assumption that there are sub- 
stantial numbers of unemployed persons who 
are willing, qualified, and available for sea- 
sonal farmwork is erroneous. * 

“According to the monthly labor force re- 
ports of the Department of Labor, approxi- 
mately 2.8 million of the 3.8 million unem- 
ployed workers haye been unemployed for 
less than 14 weeks. This unemployment is 
basically frictional unemployment. These 
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workers are temporarily unemployed. In the 
vast majority of such instances it would be 
foolish and shortsighted for the worker to 
leave home to accept seasonal temporary 
employment in agriculture. To do so would 
be to seriously reduce his opportunity to 
obtain more permanent employment in line 
with his skills and experience. 

“This leaves less than 1 million workers 
who haye been unemployed for 14 weeks or 
more. At any particular time, most of these 
million unemployed are unavailable for em- 
ployment in agriculture for any one of or & 
combination of the following reasons: 

1. Many of these unemployed persons are 
currently unemployed working wives, whose 
husbands are employed. (The unemploy- 
ment rate for women over 20 years of age 
is 33 percent more than that for men.) 
Obviously these unemployed women should 
not be expected to leave home to accept tem- 
Porary farm jobs. Í 

“2. Many of the unemployed are located 
at long distances from the area of employ- 
ment, An unemployed factory worker in 
Chicago or New York is hardly a potential 
farmworker in Florida or California. 

“3. Many of the unemployed are physically 
handicapped or otherwise not qualified for 
farm employment. Many are elderly or 
feeble. Farmwork is commonly hard and 
monotonous work. 

“4. Many of the unemployed are volun- 
tarily so, or in no particular need to accept 
employment not to their liking; perhaps 
the recipients of unemployment benefits. 

"We believe it follows that at any partic- 
ular time or place there is a very limited 
number of unemployed persons who are 
actually available, willing, and qualified for 
tarmwork. and who live within a reasonable 
distance of the area in which such work 
must be done. 

“We think this has been clearly demon- 
strated by the massive Department of 
Labor recruitment programs in California 
and Florida during January and February. 
These programs have not resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of domestic 
farmworkers. 

“We submit that it is inequitable to com- 
Pel farmers to spend large amounts of money 
in vain efforts to recruit workers from the 
ranks of the unemployed or to provide trans- 
Portation for substantial distances to work- 
ers who do not stay on the job. 

“We submit that under these circum- 
stances it is unreasonable to hold adamantly 
to the policy that no foreign farmworkers 
shall be admitted in 1965. 

“Second, the assumption that hourly earn- 
ings guarantees should be imposed on a piece 
rate wage system is inequitable and unrea- 
sonable. 

“The widely used farm piece rate wage sys- 

provides individual incentive and is 
Preferred by both employer and employee. 


er of average capability who works with 


Teasonable diligence to earn specified 
amounts. 


specified amounts per hour regardless 
of the amount produced. 

“Because farm labor employment by a 
Particular farmer may vary from zero to 
Many workers in a few days’ time, and be- 
Cause most farm labor employment is for a 
harvest period of a few weeks, or at most a 
few months—farmers have historically, and 
Of necessity, employed on a piece rate basis 
Virtually anyone who is available at harvest 
time—the ambitious and the shiftless, the 
Capable and the incapable, the able bodied 
and the handicapped. 

“A guarantee of hourly earnings cannot be 
imposed on this system without disruptive 
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-and inequitable consequences. The less pro- 


ductive are rewarded for their nonproductiv- 
ity. In the short run farmers’ costs are ex- 
orbitant. In the long run no benefit will 
result to the less productive worker, because 
in the long run farmers cannot afford to hire 
them. By such action we effectively deny 
employment to those persons most needing 
employment, 

“We submit that experience in the early 
months of this year already provides evi- 
dence that a guarantee of hourly earnings 
added to a piece rate wage system is unrea- 
sonable and unworkable. 

“We submit that if farmers pay piece rates 
that result in acceptable earnings by average 
workers this is all that can reasonably be 
required, and that the criteria should be 
modified accordingly. 

“The consequences of present policy are 
far more adverse than has been yet recog- 
nized. 

It appears to us that included among such 
consequences are the following: 

1. The expansion of fruit and vegetable 
production in Mexico and in the Caribbean 
area is well documented in the January hear- 
ings on this issue by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. This shifting of production from 
the United States to other nations has been 
stimulated by wage differentials between such 
areas and the United States, and by critical 


labor shortages. It will be further stimulated’ 


as the wage-cost differential is widened. The 
more farm wage costs are pushed up in the 
United States the more an expansion of com- 
petitive production in such other areas can 
be anticipated. Some of this development 
is by U.S. farmers, processors, and capital. 

“2. Farmers in the United States will cur- 
tall their plantings of high-labor-require- 
ment crops in 1965 unless some assurance is 
forthcoming concerning the labor outlook. 
In many cases it is reported that banks are 
unwilling to finance production of such crops 
in the light of the current farm labor situa- 
tion. 

“3. Employment in agriculturally related 
industries will be reduced as a result of the 
above developments. Once an expansion of 
an industry occurs in another country, it 
is not likely that the lost employment can 
be regained. 

“4. U.S. exports of processed fruits and 
vegetables will be reduced; U.S. imports of 
fresh and processed fruits and vegetables 
will be increased; both changes adversely af- 
fect the balance-of-payments situation. 

“5. Crop losses will be sustained. Already, 
the Florida Citrus Mutual has reported a 
loss in unharvested, overripe, and spoiled 
fruit of from 84 to $6 million, all directly at- 
tributable to insufficient pickers. We do 
not believe it is possible to administer the 
present policy without causing additional 
losses. 

“6. Some farmers, and particularly small 
farmers, will be forced out of the produc- 
tion of crops with high labor requirements. 
The inevitable response to a tight farm labor 
situation is a crash mechanization program; 
although to be sure this cannot be done over- 
night. Small farmers do not have the volume 
of production over which to spread eco- 
nomically the heavy costs of a crash program 
of mechanization. 

J. An increase in prices to consumers and 
a reduction in quality of fresh and processed 
food products that require large amounts of 
hand labor. 

“It would be impractical to make quantita- 
tive estimates of the of each of 
these factors. But we do not see how it is 
possible to avoid the conclusion that each 
of the consequences listed will flow inevitably 
in some degree from present national policy. 

“Your consideration of the need to modify 
existing policy in light of the above is re- 
spectfully requested.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud that the distinguished Chargé 
d'Affaires of Lithuania, Mr. Joseph 
Kajeckas, honored my home city of 
Waterbury by attending ceremonies 
there on February 21, 1965, commemo- 
rating the 47th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Lithuania's Independence. 
The speech of Mr. Kajeckas eloquently 
sets forth the noble Lithuanian history 
and brings forcefully before us the 
tragic plight of Lithuania today. In 
addition he makes a firm affirmation of 
faith that this great historic nation will 
one day be free and independent. This 
speech is worthy of wide circulation and 
Iam happy to append it to my remarks: 

LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 

(Nore.—The following are translated ex- 
cerpts from an address delivered by Joseph 
Kajeckal, Charge d'Affaires of Lithuania, at 
& commemoration of the 47th anniversary 
of the declaration of Lithuania's independ- 


1965.) = 

I am especially happy to be with y the 
Lithuanian Americans of Waterbury, as you 
commemorate the 47th anniversary of Lith- 
tuania’s Declaration of Independence. You 
are a brilliant example of the motto of your 
State of Connecticut: “Qui transtulit sus- 


that 
should flower in a new land of opportunity. 
on this anniversary of Lithuania 
independent modern state, 
the salient features of her 


The Lithuanian language, for example, is 
one of the very oldest Indo-European lan- 


Lithuanian people, who had always lived in 
& number of principalities by the shores of 
the Baltic Sea, were finally united a 
modern state by King Mindaugas more than 
700 years ago. Later, in the process of stem- 
ming the Teutonic Knights’ “drive to the 
sea” and the west for several centuries, the 
Lithuanian territory was extended from th 
Baltic to the Black Sea, and bordered 
Muscovy. 
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Later on, however, when the expanding 
czarist empire brougħt Lithuania under its 
domination, the Lithuanian people revolted 
five times t the Russian czars, in 1794, 
1812, 1831, 1863, and 1904-05. After 120 years 
of such czarist domination, it was as World 
War I drew to a close that the Lithuanian 
people finally had a chance to regain their 
independence and freedom. 

For decades on end, Lithuanian patriots 
both in and out of Lithuania had rallied their 
people to the cause of a new and independent 
life for their homeland. When President 
Woodrow Wilson emphasized the principle of 
self-determination of nations, the Lithuani- 
ans realized that they could, in the after- 
math of the war, clearly hope to gain the 
support of the West for their just aspirations 
to national freedom and independence. A 
meeting of the Lithuanian Taryba or Council 
in Vilnius in September 1917, prepared the 
groundwork by determining that Lithuania 
must become an independent state “orga- 
nized on democratic principles”; at the same 
time, that Council noted in a resolution that 
“the interests of Lithuania gravitate much 
more to the west than toward the east or 
south.” 

In other words, the Lithuanian representa- 
tives who prepared the way for the declara- 
tion of independence realized and empha- 
sized that the historic destiny of Lithuania 
was bound up with the West; this had been 
true when Lithuania first embraced the 
Christianity of the West, during the Middle 
Ages, and was emphasized anew when Lithu- 
ania protected the West against the Teutonic 
Knights at Tannenberg in 1410. Further- 
more, the 120 years of czarist oppression, 
from 1795 on, had only strengthened the 
Lithuanian resolve to depend on the Western 
conception of democracy. This alinement 
with the West was alluded to in the declara- 
tion we commemorate today, the declaration 
of independence of February 16, 1918. It 
was this declaration also that convoked a 
Constituent Assembly of democratically 
elected delegates from all parts of Lithuania. 
This assembly ratified the provisions of the 
declaration and established the conduct of 
relations with other States. 


The reason why I stress these details of 
the events of 1917 and 1918 is to make it 
perfectly clear, first, that the declaration of 
independence of 1918 led not to the creation 
of a new State, but to the modern rebirth of 
one of the very oldest States in all of Europe. 
Second, that rebirth was one whereby Lithu- 
ania again demonstrated that her interests 
lay in the West, both culturally and politi- 
cally. 

In the face of these facts, how absurd it 
is for the Soviets to claim, as they repeatedly 
have, that Lithuania “ethnically” belongs in 
the Soviet Union. And yet this absurdity 
has been mouthed by the Soviet leaders as an 
explanation of why the Lithuanian people 
supposedly chose to join the U.S.S.R. in 1940. 
Actally, what happened was that the Soviets 
first took over the country by armed force, 
and then rigged an election in which there 
was only one slate of candidates—the Com- 
munist slate: The results of this election 
were announced, moreover, by a wire service 
in London 24 hours before the polls had 
closed, 

The Soviet takeover of Lithuania in 
June 1940 began, however, with armed ag- 
gression. This kind of Soviet tactic was not 
too surprising, because right after Lithuania 
declared her independence in 1918, the 
Soviets waged a campaign to prevent the 
establishment of an independent front. 
Soviet troops had invaded Lithuanian soil, 
but were finally repulsed at the end of 
1919 by a brave and determined Lithuanian 
volunteer army. In 1940, however, the odds 
were so unequal as to make all-out military 
resistance by Lithuania impossible; but after 
Lithuania had been occupied by the Soviets, 
there were a number of uprisings in 
Lithuania led by partisan fighters in the 
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Lithuanian underground, and these con- 

tinued for about 10 years. 

When the Soviet Union occupied Lithua- 
nia in 1940, its act of aggression was in direct 
repudiation of a long series of bilateral 
and multilateral international agreements. 
Probably no small nation had ever been pro- 
tected by as many solemn international 
agreements as was Lithuania, and the other 
Baltic States; but every single one of these 
agreements was broken by the Soviet Union. 
The political excuses, the mock elections, 
the colonialism of liberation“ —all these 
facets of Soviet tactics are familiar to every- 
one now. The murder, the genocide, the de- 
portations, the Russification—these are ali 
common knowledge. Even the most naive 
have become convinced, if not by what hap- 
pened in the Baltic States or in Budapest, 
then by Die Mauer—the Berlin wall. 

The whole world knows about Russian 
treachery now, and the Baltic States have 
long served as a of how untrust- 
worthy Soviet pledges and promises are. The 
Kremlin’s attempts to cover up for overtly 
aggressive acts and large-scale murder are 
about as farcical as the reeling succession 
of Soviet leaders. Hardly had Stalin been 
removed from a stately tomb than his re- 
mover was removed. And so it will be with 
their uneasy successors; those who trample 
on individual liberty in the name of totall- 
tarian dogma must be prepared to be them- 
selves trampled as individuals. “Sic semper 
tyrannis,” 

But just as the Soviets are champions of 
třeachery and deceit, so the United States 
has been a champion of resistance to com- 
munism snd its methods. The Lithuanian 
people are thus most grateful to the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States for 
their consistent refusal to recognize the 
Soviet aggression in Lithuania and the other 
Baltic States, and for their continued sup- 
port of the just aspirations of Lithuania to 
regain freedom and independence. It is 
my pleasure to read to you today a letter I 
receiyed from the Acting Secretary of State 
in honor of our commemoration: 

“Dear Mr, CHARGÉ p'Arratres: On the occa- 
sion of the 47th anniversary of Lithuania’s 
National Day I am pleased to express to you 
the sincere good wishes of the Government 
and people of the United States. 

“Nearly 25 years have elapsed since the 
sovereign Lithuanian nation lost its national 
independence in the wake of the illegal an- 
nexation by the Soviet Union. But the 
indomitable spirit of the Lithuanian people 
and their yearning to live in freedom and 
independence have not been dimmed 
throughout these years. 

“In recognition of the right of a free peo- 
ple to national self-determination, the U.S. 
Government has firmly and consistently 
stood by its declared policy of nonrecognition 
of the forcible incorporation of Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union. The United States 
thereby not only accords recognition to the 
Lithuanian people's devotion to the cause of 
freedom and national independence, but ex- 
presses its confidence that this cause will 
ultimately prevail. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“GEORGE W. BALL, 
“Acting Secretary.” 
Lithuanians everywhere are very grateful 

for this most recent expression of U.S. policy. 

As for friendship, the examples are all around 

us. It is with particular pleasure that I cite 

the longtime friendship and support for the 

Lithuanian people of your Congressman, the 

Honorable Jonn S. Monacan (who is also a 

former mayor of your city) and Senator 

Tuomas J. Dopp, They have a keen knowl- 

edge of Communist tactics and an ardent 

sympathy for the Lithuanian cause; together 
with Senator Rretcorr and Governor Demp- 
sey, they have represented moral values in 

Government, and in championing the Lith- 

uanian cause they have championed freedom 

throughout the world. To them, your 
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mayor, the Honorable Joseph McNellis, and 
many other legislators and governmental 
executives throughout this country, the 
Lithuanian people are warmly grateful. 

As long as people who thirst for freedom 
have such friends, there is every reason to 
have faith that the day inevitably will dawn 
when the Lithuanian nation will again be 
free and independent. In the meantime, we 
must work together to hasten that day, and 
we must work vigorously. Anyone who feels 
that the cause of freedom will take care of 
itself will not sleep well for very long. 


Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, tragic 
events of recent days have emphasized 
how far our Nation must travel before 
brotherhood becomes something more 
than an ideal. 


As we grapple with the means for 
achieving social justice, I believe it is 
wise that we keep in mind the ideals we 
are striving for. 


It is for this reason that I bring to the 
attention of my colleagues a brief poem 
that was composed by one of my con- 
stituents and was published in the Buf- 
falo Evening News. The author of the 
poem is Mr. Joseph Manch, who is super- 
intendent of public schools in Buffalo. 

The poem follows: 

Wo Is My BROTHER? 
Who is my brother? 
He is the man who holds my hand 
In earnest of his faith in me 
When I am in travail, 
Who smiles and owns awareness 
Of our common bond as members 
Of one shrinking, little world. 


Who is my brother? 

He is the man who stands s 
Remote and distant, silent and cold 
Not feeling he is part of me 

Or La part of him. 


Who is my brother? 

He is the man whom I have never seen, 

Who lives in climate 

Foreign to my sight and touch and tongue, 

Whose creed and color are not mine, 

Whose customs mirror what he feels and 
knows 

From where he views the world, 

Whose birth was just as great a miracle as 
mine, 

Whose right to live and love and dream 

Has equal stature under God with mine. 


Who is my brother? 

He is the man who finds no comfort 
In his present circumstance, 
Whom fortune has not favored 

In his prospects or his needs, 

Who sees no hope nor promise 

In tomorrow or another scene, 
Who finds no quick escape 

From loneliness and black despair. 


Who is my brother? 

He is the man who struggles 

To be fully free, 

Who seeks his own identity, 

Who reaches out to be himself 

In every word and thought and act, 

Who gives to every other man his due, 
However strange his visage and his view. 
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Who Is my brother? 

He is the man who finds life good, 

Who knows great joy 

In man’s response to faith and truth, 

Who recognizes beauty in the meanest place 
And seeks to share what he himself enjoys. 


Who is my brother? 
My brother is every man. 


Aid to Education: A Mandate From 
the People 


SPEECH 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 2362) to 


Strengthen and improve educational quality 
and educational opportunities in the Nation’s 


elementary and secondary schools. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
Pleased to lend my support to the Ele- 
Mentary and Secondary School Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. With our expanding 
and growing economy, we must continue 
to improve the education of the Ameri- 
Can people. We must build more class- 
Tooms, improve the quality of teaching, 
and equalize educational opportunities 
for every American child. 

The youth of our country is our most 
important national resource. As a na- 
tion we have a vital interest in their 
education. For this reason I fully sup- 
Port the goal which the Education Act 
Seeks to attain—that of bringing better 
education to millions of disadvantaged 
youth who need it most and to provide 
incentives for everyone who wants to 


I oppose across-the-board aid to pri- 
vate schools on constitutional grounds. 
I do favor categorical aids which in my 
Opinion would not be unconstitutional. 
This bill does not violate the principle of 
Separation of church and state. America 
has accepted her role as the defender 
of human liberty and democracy. Now 
We must realize the fullest educational 
Potential of all American children—the 
Underprivileged as well as the affluent— 
to strengthen our position as the de- 
fender of liberty and democracy. 

Among the many telegrams and letters 
Which I received urging my support of 
the education bill were the following tel- 
egrams from educational organizations 
ard schools: 

We urge full support of President John- 
= 3 es Urge opposition to any 

eni en an ou to vote 

oe urge y against 
WILLIAM RYNACK, 
President Metropolitan Association of 
Higher Education of the National 
Education Association, Time and Life 
Building, New York City. 


The city teachers association of New York 
Urges you to vote in favor of the Elementary 
and Education Act of 1965 (H.R. 
2362) in its present form. 
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We implore you to vote against any ef- 
forts to amend or recommit (H.R. 2362). 
HARRY VANHOUTEN, 
Ezecutive Director City Teachers Asso- 
ciation of New York, Time Life Build- 
ing, New oY¥rk City. 


Please be advised that the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Teachers, 
AFL-CIO voted in February to support Presi- 
dent Johnson’s elementary and secondary 
school program. In support of this position, 
our union is now conducting a nationwide 
referendum. 

CHARLES COGEN, 
President American Federation of Teachers. 


We appreciate the courtesy shown to our 
representatives by you and your office last 
week. We are happy that House Education 
and Labor Committee approved H.R. 2362, 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. We urge your full support to H.R. 
2362 as approved by the committee. This is 
a good education bill and should be passed 
by the House now. 

CLAYTON E. ROSE, 
New York State Teachers Association. 


As chairman of the Hewlett Woodmere 
Teachers Association I urge that you oppose 
all amendments to H.R. 2362 the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Vote 
against any motion to recommit. Vote for 
and please urge your colleagues to vote for 
the final passage of this long overdue bill. 


Yours respectfully, 
JOEL RINDLER, 
Hewlett High School, Hewlett, N.Y. 


That you oppose all amendments to HR. 
2362 the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. Vote against any motion 
to recommit. Vote for and please urge your 
coll to vote for the final passage of 
this long overdue bill. 

Yours respectfully, 

NrcHonas A. GrRoLaMo, 
Chairman, Federal Legislative Commit- 
tee, South Nassau Zone Teachers As- 
sociation, Forest Lake School, Wan- 
tagh, N.Y. 


As chairman of the Valley Stream North 
High School Faculty Association, I urge that 
you oppose all amendments to H.R. 2362, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965;. vote against any motion to recommit; 
vote for, and please urge your colleagues to 
vote for the final passage of this long over- 
due bill. 

Yours respectfully, 
ALPHONSE P. MAYERNIK. 
Valley Stream North High School. 


The Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions of America has gone on record in favor 
of President Johnson's bill providing for 
Federal aid in education opportunity for 
America’s underprivileged children, regard- 
less of whether they attend public or re- 
ligion-sponsored schools. 

Moses I. FEUERSTEIN, 
National President, The Union of Ortho- 
doz Jewish Congregations of America. 


Entire Orthodox Jewish community deep- 
ly opposed to any amendments to education 
aid bill especially judicial review amend- 
ment which would torpedo every possibility 
of bills hoped for enactment. Strongly urge 
you to vote against judicial review and other 
crippling amendments for which you will 
earn our deep gratitude. 

RABBI MORRIS SHERER, 
Agudath Israel of America. 


A1491 
Hatch Act Liberalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, a new 
publication, the Federal Times, contains 
an editorial in the March 10 edition 
about liberalization of the Pernicious Po- 
litical Activities Act, otherwise known as 
the Hatch Act. I have introduced a bill, 
H.R. 4959, to strike out the restrictive 
passages of the act and allow Govern- 
ment employees to play active political 
roles. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill would not open 
a floodgate of political activity by Gov- 
ernment employees. It would be a sense 
of Congress measure under which the 
Civil Service Commission and other Fed- 
eral agencies could relax restrictions. 

More civic and political leaders are 
realizing every day that certain restric- 
tive provisions of the Hatch Act are 
keeping Government employees in a sort 
of iron maiden in which they are penal- 
ized if they move in any direction. 

The increasing number 


is almost unique in the United States. 
We in Congress and the man in the 
White House exemplify the highest tradi- 
tions of partisan politics. Yet, not 5 
miles away in the Washington suburbs, 
we are being surrounded by political 
jurisdictions replete with nonpartisan 
political parties composed mostly of Gov- 
ernment employees which have been 
“hatched” from the two-party system. I 
submit that this ridiculous situation 
must be changed. 

With this in mind, I offer the follow- 
ing editorial from the Federal Times: 

RESTRICTION OR PROTECTION? 

Several proposals have been made to 
amend or repeal the Hatch Act. This is the 
1939 law which bans partisan political ac- 
tivity or campaign participation by Govern- 
moraes 

e proposal would ease the restrictions, 
thus permitting emp to in 
litical activity’ within’ limite ‘set ‘by tho 
agencies. The other would eliminate all re- 
strictions. 

Any plan which expands the freedom of 
action for individuals is welcome. However, 
Government employees need to realize that 
complete freedom has its price. 

The Post Office currently has a mailbag 
full of trouble as it investigates charges of 
political pressure during fund solicitations in 
the recent campaign. 

The complaints are based on charges that 
postal regional offices designated one man to 
receive campaign contributions. The money 
reportedly was collected from postmasters 
and mail carriers. Funds raised were then 
said to have been channeled to political can- 
didates. 

This is the second investigation of a Hatch 
violation during the last election. The first 
case dealt with sale of $100 tickets to the 
Democratic gala by officials in the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Investigation 
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on this has been completed but no findings 
have been announced. 

It is easy to conjure up the problems that 
could arise if all restrictions on political ac- 
tivity of Government employees were re- 
moved. 

A request for a political contribution would 
be difficult to refuse—if the request came 
from the boss, A flood of propaganda leaflets 
could pile up on desks. Briefing sessions 
could turn into political rallies as partisan 
presentations colored the reporting of facts. 

Whether the problems envisioned ever 
would develop is an academic question. The 
point to be made is this: If the Hatch Act 
is to be modified, then guidelines must be 
clearly established to insure that the new 
freedom granted will not destroy the protec- 
tion provided under the old rules, 


Joseph McCaffrey Commentary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, mur- 
der is an appalling act no matter where 
It occurs, on Route 80 in Alabama or on 
the streets of Pittsburgh, my own city. 
One is sometimes tempted to believe 
that it is a less shocking act today for 
many people than it was only a decade 
ago. But are we really so hardened to 
violence? 

Joseph McCaffrey spoke about this 
last Friday evening in a very perceptive 
WMAL-TV broadcast. I think his words 
should be carefully read and pondered 
by all Americans. 

JOSEPH MCCAFFREY COMMENTARY, 
WMAL-TV, Marc 26, 1965 

We have learned nothing since the murder 
on November 22, 1963, 

It Is almost as if we have adopted violence 
as a way of life here in the United States, 

It may be that our population of almost 
200 million people has precluded us from 
abiding by that old philosophy of “live and 
let live” * * * we can't seem to adjust to liy- 
ing in close proximity with our neighbors. 

That is, if our neighbor is not an exact 
copy of ourselves, 

The recent violent deaths in Alabama in- 
dicate that we want those copies to think as 
we do, too. It is not enough that they be 
of our own color—they must also have our 
prejudices and our hatreds. 

Peace on earth to men of good will. 

But men of good will seem to be harder 
to find these days. It may be that television 
contributes to this blood thirst we are now 
witnessing. 


But the Old West wasn't like that. The 
winners were the men who could think and 
did think—the gun slingers were on the 
periphery. 

Yet today we dignify them, via television, 
as the men who won the West, If the West 
had depended on them for its development, 
it would be as barren today as the moon. 

Our heritage from the Old West was the 
cooperation of neighbor with neighbor, with 
help in return for help, and with a respect 
for the other man and his beliefs. 


For these things violence can never be a 
substitute, 
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The Two Faces of the Opposition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Mr. Arthur Krock which appeared in 
the Sunday, March 28, 1965, edition of 
the New York Times: 

In THE NATION: THE Two FACES OF THE 
~ _ OPPOSITION 

(By Artħur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 27.—Evererr MCKIN- 
LEY DRESEN, of Illinois, the leader of the 
Senate minority, defined the clasic role of 
the political opposition as an obligation to 
support the party in power when it is right 
and oppose it when wrong. A corollary of 
the formula is that the opposition should 
always seek first by thorough inspection to 
eliminate what it considers wrong in an 
otherwise constructive piece of legislation. 

But Dmxsen's Immediate method of as- 
serting the opposition's role toward the 
President's voting rights blll gives scant sery- 
ice to the corollary. And this has pointed up 
the dilemma in which the small Republican 
minority in Congress finds itself painfully 
involved. 

The dilemma is: should their leaders join 
the responsible majority party in drafting 
legislation, especially measures whose objec- 
tive has been a traditional Republican pol- 
icy? Or should minority leaders await the 
final formulation by the majority before de- 
ciding what their party position is to be on 
the details of the draft? Dmxsen, as leader 
of the Senate Republicans, grasped the first 
horn of this dilemma. The House minority 
leaders grasped the second. 

OPPOSITION PARTICIPATION 


Dmx«sen volunteered for the job of co- 
author of the President's voting rights bill, 
an offer which the administration was very 
pleased to accept. In so doing he assumed 
Republican coresponsibility with the Presi- 
dent and with Mixx MANSFIELD, the Senate 
majority leader, for the bill as a whole. 

Representative Geratp Ford, of Michigan, 
the House minority leaders, backed by such 
prominent Members of his rank and file as 
Representatives Jonn Lensav, of New York 
City, reserved the opposition function of try- 
ing to amend the text where his group might 
find this essential to the constitutional and 
practical attainment of the objective. The 
difference between these concepts of the re- 
quired role of a constructive opposition ts 
fundamental where a matter of domestic 
policy is concerned. 

REPUBLICAN CORFSPONSIBILITY 


When congressional action proposed by the 
party in power involves war, or the presence 
of an emergency that could lead to war, the 
classic role of the opposition is to participate 
actively with the majority at all stages. The 
failure of Presidents F. D. Roosevelt and Tru- 
man to make a partner of the Republican mi- 
nority in such situations evoked the famous 
complaint of Harold E. Stassen: “They come 
to us for counsel,” he said, “not at the take- 
offs but after the crash landings.” And 
seldom if ever has a titular minority leader 
committed his party, as DIRKSEN did, to the 
extent inherent in his status, to full part- 
nershtp with the responsibile majority in the 
drafting of major domestic legislation. 

His reasons were substantial. But the 
price of minority leadership as DIRKSEN is 
exercising it is preclusion of the flexibility 
required by the opposition—in this instance 
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to broaden the scope of the administration 
measure and at the same time mesh its ma- 
chinery more smoothly into the Constitu- 
tion. By already retreating from support of 
one major provision of the President's bill 
that has the effect of flagrant discrimina- 
tion among the States, DIRKSEN has tacitly 
acknowledged the value of a far more thor- 
ough inspection than he gave the text before 
he stamped it with the label of the official 
Senate Republican leadership. The major 
amendment he now will support is directed 
at an enforcement formula by which elec- 
tions in four States—Arkansas, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas—where the statistics of 
Negro voting denote discrimination are made 
immune from Federal supervision by reason 
of the fact that they impose no literacy test, 
though their voting percentages in Novem- 
ber 1964, were below the 50 percent require- 
ment of the bill for this immunity. 
FORD'S STAND VALIDATED 


It was on the sound presumption that 
revolutionary, legally controversial legisla- 
tion drawn in such haste would develop 
fudamental flaws that Representative FORD, 
the House minority leader, declined the invi- 
tation from Dmxsen and the Democratic 
leadership to introduce (and thereby spon- 
sor) the administration text. He wanted to 
preserve flexibility to the House Republicans, 
and the time to make a sound evaluation 
of how and in what respects, this flexibility 
should be used to improve the legislation, 
from the minority standpoint. Forn finds 
Sufficient evidence of the soundness of his 
position in Dimxsen’s rapid persuasion that 
the bill needs clarifying language to assure 
it will not protect, In four or more States, 
the discriminatory practices against Negro 
voting that it is precisely designed to forbid. 

Such are the two concepts of Republican 
Opposition. And thus far, with the Presi- 
dent’s measure in the committee hearings 
stage, and under heavy political pressure for 
rapid translation to a similar truncated ex- 
amination by the whole congressional body, 
Forn’s theory of the role and responsibility 
of an opposition has justified itself better 
than Dmxsen’s. Furthermore, he Is initiat- 
ing changes on which his party can lay claim 
to having made improvements in a text from 
which its Senate leader originally precluded 
himself by coauthorship. 


Economic Assistance to Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now I have been very much 
disturbed and uneasy over the situation 
in Victnam, and about the possible es- 
calation of the conflict in southeast 
Asia—both frightening threats to our 
goal of a peaceful world. 

I was therefore tremendously encour- 
aged and impressed by President John- 
son's recent proposals for economic as- 
sistance to that region when peace has 
been restored; and I am hopeful that 
from this positive approach we may be 
able to effect a prompt and responsible 
solution to the problems which now face 
us in that area. 

In addition, I was certainly heartened 
by the endorsement by the New York 
Times of such proposals, in its editorials 
of March 27 and March 28. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am taking 
the liberty of inserting these two edi- 
torials, which speak for themselves. 

From the New York (N. .) Times, 
Mar. 27, 1965] 
A VITAL Srep TOWARD PEACE 


President Johnson has taken a major step 
forward by offering to help in wider and 
bolder programs of regional economic de- 
velopment in southeast Asia once peace is 
restored. In effect, he has begun to open the 
long-awaited diplomatic track with which 
some of his advisers had hoped the bombing 
of North Vietnam would be accompanied. 

The Presidents statement, vague and 
guarded as it is, begins the vital process of 
defining the kind of settlement the United 
States is prepared to accept in Vietnam. 
Much more definition will be needed, along 
with concrete proposals for bringing about 
the honorable negotiation the President 
has just evoked as an objective. For each 
Passing day makes it clearer that military 
Measures alone will neither defeat the Com- 
Munist guerrillas nor attract their political 
masters to the conference table. 

The regional approach is essential, A set- 
tlement within the confines of Vietnam it- 
Self will be difficult to achieve, If compro- 
Mises are to be found, they will be found 
Only over a wider region that covers the four 
Successor states of Indochina and, perhaps, 
Much of southeast Asia. 

A regional development plan that would 
enable southeast Asia to produce a huge rice 
surplus for North Vietnam and mainland 
China—both critically short of food—could 
not fail to play a positive part in peace dis- 
cussions. The Communist effort to seize 
the rice-surplus areas of southeast Asia by 
War would appear less attractive once it be- 
Came clear that vastly larger supplies could 
be obtained through peace. 

Such a prospect exists in the United Na- 
tions plan for an international Mekong 
River development that would outshadow 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in size and 
Scope, The urgent common interest that 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, and South Viet- 
nam have developed in this project has taken 
ae over their ancient national rival- 


Presumably this is the kind of project 
President Johnson has in mind. It can help 
lead the way not only to a settlement in 
Vietnam but to a stable in Asia. It is 
the route the United States failed to take in 
1953 and 1954 when fighting was ended in 
Korea and Indochina. 

From 1953 to 1964, the United States has 
Plowed almost $15 billion into military aid 
and defense support In the Far East, but less 

$1 billion into development loans and 

cal assistance. The armistice with 
Communist China and North Vietnam did 
Not bring peace, in part because both sides 
Were less interested in organizing coopera- 
tion than in pursuing the cold war. The 
opportunity that was missed a decade ago 
May be recovered again if the United States 
Pushes forward now with imaginative pro- 
Posals for Asian development which, at the 
Same time, may help bring about the peace 
Negotiations that will make development 
Possible. 
[From the New York (N.¥.) Times, Mar. 28, 

1965] 
SOMETHING MORE THAN BOMBS 


The limited American air war against North 
Vietnam is now entering its eighth week. It 
18 not too soon to ask what it has accom- 
— — ana why it has not accomplished 


The aim of the continuing air offensive, 
accompanied by threats of further escalation, 
Was to persuade the North Vietnamese Com- 
Munists to halt their armed Infiltration into 
South Vietnam. When it was undertaken, 
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one of President Johnson’s highest advisers 
predicted privately that the Communists’ will 
to fight would be weakened in 2 months. So 
far, there is no indication that he was right; 
on the contrary, there clearly has been a 
stiffening of Communist positions, as Sec- 
retary Rusk has admitted. 

The Soviet Union has announced that arms 
aid is on its way to North Vietnam. More 
important, a direct Soviet-American con- 
frontation in southeast Asia through the use 
of Soviet volunteeers in North Vietnam has 
been publicly threatened by the top Soviet 
leader, Communist Party First Secretary 
Brezhnev. 

The Vietnamese and Chinese Communists 
have stiffened their positions even more. 
Hanol, which a few weeks ago privately in- 
dicated agreement to French and United Na- 
tions proposals of negotiations—while refus- 
ing a cease-fire—now rejects such proposals. 
Backed by Moscow, the North Vietnamese in- 
sist that there can be no talks while Ameri- 
can bombing continues. Peiping has taken 
the most extreme position of all. It insists 
there can be no negotiations before the com- 
plete, unconditional withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops from South Vietnam. The Viet- 
cong, which shows some signs of independ- 
ence from Hanoi, has enthusiastically 
adopted the Peiping line. 

Meanwhile, the American bombing—not to 
mention use of nonlethal gas—has signifi- 
cantly alienated world opinion. Concern 
about the danger of a major war is wide- 
spread. Equally important, there is profound 
puzzlement about Washington’s objectives 
and tactics. 

The trouble is that President Johnson, a 
master of domestic politics, had until last 
week seemed to forget that war is politics 
too, even if pursued by other means. He 
launched a military offensive, but neglected 
his diplomatic offensive. 

Now the President has promised American 
aid for wider and bolder programs of re- 
gional economic development benefiting all 
of southeast Asia, including North Vietnam. 
Despite its vague terms, this promise indi- 
cates that Washington is beginning to face 
up to the need to offer its opponents in 
southeast Asia a diplomatic, political and 
economic exit from the military cul-de-sac 
in which we as well as they are now en- 
tra : 

evasive peace proposals can be a polit- 
ical weapon not only toward world opinion, 
at a time when Americans are bombing 
Asians, but in presenting moderate Commu- 
nists with an alternative they can support 
within the Communist camp. That camp is 
divided, not only along national lines but 
within each national capital. And nowhere 
are the divisions more critical than in Hanoi. 

Neither the Vietcong nor the Chinese Com- 
munists can be swayed by the bombing of 
North Vietnam, which causes them no direct 
pain. They are pressing to intensify the 
war. The Vietcong, particularly, has made 
major military gains in recent months and 
sees every successive Saigon coup as another 
nail in the coffin of its enemies. It will not 
be easy for Hanoi, in these circumstances, 
to shift course and seek a negotiated settle- 
ment, even with Soviet backing. 

Military pressure alone—which implies a 
demand for unconditional surrender—is un- 
likely to swing the balance in the Hanoi 
leadership toward a negotiated settlement. 
Positive American proposals, which suggest 
a way out and a viable future for North 
Vietnam, are the essential complement. 

President Johnson’s statement last week 
could be the precursor of proposals offering 
Hanoi, once peace is restored, access to the 
rice of South Vietnam, trade with the West, 
an end of the embargo and diplomatic boy- 
cott that Washington and Saigon have im- 

since 1954, and entry to international 
development assistance. Area development 
schemes covering the entire Mekong Valley 
could be pushed. These, linked with con- 
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crete proposals for negotiations and firm of- 
fers of a phased American withdrawal from 
South Vietnam in accordance with the Ge- 
neva agreements, could not fail to influence 
events. 

An immediate Communist response might 
not be forthcoming. But the words would 
be heard both within the Communist re- 
gimes and outside. World opinion would be 
rallied. That support will be needed, espe- 
cially if the war in Vietnam is about to enter 
& new and more virulent phase, 


The 1967 Centennial of the Alaska 
Purchase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska, Mr. Speaker, 
I hereby offer for the attention of my 
colleagues and others the second part of 
“An Event of National Significance,” as 
depicted in the 1964 Annual Report of the 
Alaska Centennial Commission. I refer 
to the projected observances in Alaska in 
1967 celebrating the 100th anniversary 
= Alaska's existence under the American 

ag. 

The Commission is made up of 16 
prominent Alaskans. They are Vernon 
Forbes, its chairman from Fairbanks; 
Mrs. Alice Harrigan, its vice chairman 
from Sitka; Claire O. Banks of Anchor- 
age; William R. Cashen, of College; Jack 
Farnsworth, of Soldotna; Bill Feero, of 
Skagway; Mrs. Genevieve Harmon, of 
Juneau; Jack R. Peck, of Anchorage; 
Donald E. Perkins of Nome; Robert 
Powell, of Anchorage; Mrs. Doris Volzke 
of Ketchikan; Arthur F. Waldron, of 
Anchorage; Edward M. Wolden, of An- 
chorage; Frank P. Young of Fairbanks; 
George Sharrock, of Anchorage; and 
and Mrs. Helen Irick, of Kodiak, Staff 
for the Commission consists of an execu- 
tive director, Herb Adams, and a secre- 
tary, Mrs. Beverly Swanson. 

This part concerns projects and pro- 
grams of the Alaska Centennial Com- 
mission that aim at enhancing Alaska as 
a tourist destination, and with the task 
of carrying out other programs of com- 
memoration: 

Ax EVENT OF NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE—Part 2 
ENHANCING ALASKA AS A TOURIST DESTINATION 

In its planning for 1967, the Alaska Centen- 
nial Commission is seeking not only to stage 
events that will attract attention and audi- 
ences in 1967, but also is seeking to enhance 
Alaska as a tourist destination in that year 
and years hence. 7 

PERMANENT PROJECTS 

Toward this objective, permanent centen- 
nial projects are being adopted by local 
centennial committees across the State. To 
quality for 25-cent-per-capita grants, which 
were approved by the 1964 legislature, such 
projects must meet a community need, be 
commemorative of the centennial year, and 
have a reasonable prospect of completion by 
1967. Such grants also must be matched by 
the local committee. 

At the centennial exhibition site in Fair- 
banks a 40-acre exhibition of Alaska and 
Alaskan history is planned by 67 North, the 
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Fairbanks Centennial Committee. In part 
aided by centennial per capita grants, the 
exhibition will also be ‘financed by city and 
private contributions, Among other attrac- 
tions planned are the Riverboat Nenana, a 
buliding housing Huerlin paintings, and an 
Indian village. 

In Anchorage, permanent centennial proj- 
ects being planned are three geodesic-domed 
buildings and a monument to William Henry 
Seward. Projects being explored by groups 
other than the committee itself are an Alas- 
kan animal zoo and a sports arena. 

In Sitka, an authentic Russian tearoom is 
being established near the Ferry Terminal 
by the Sitka Centennial Committee. Re- 
construction of a native fish camp of the 
19th century is also planned. 

Illustrations of other permanent centen- 
nial projects are restoration of two gold-rush 
buildings by the Skagway Centennial Com- 
mittee, reconstruction of Fort Kenay by the 
Kenal Centennial Committee, construction 
of museums by the Homer Centennial Com- 
mittee and by the Wrangell Centennial Com- 
mittee, and establishment of an aquarium 
and forest products display by the Peters- 
burg Centennial Committee. 

Permanent centennial projects being ex- 
plored include the construction of a replica 
of an early log church by the Gastineau 
Channel -Centennial Committee, establish- 
ment of a salmonboat tourist attraction by 
the Ketchikan Centennial Committee, es- 
tablishment of a library by the Metlakatla 
Centennial Committee, construction of an 
auditorium by the Sitka Centennial Com- 
mittee, preservation of an aboriginal site by 
the Soldotna Centennial Committee, crea- 
tion of a memorial to Vitus Bering and his 
voyage of discovery by the Cordova Centen- 
nial Committee, and purchase of museum 
cases for the library by the Kotzebue Cen- 
tennial Committee. 

In addition to adopting permanent proj- 
ects for themselves, local committees and the 
State Commission are encouraging similar 
action by other organizations. An illustra- 
tion is the Sitka Historical Society’s fund- 
raising effort, endorsed by the Sitka Centen- 
nial Committee, to preserve the Russian 
mission, a registered national historic land- 
mark. On the State level, the commission 
is inviting State societies and associations to 
give thought to projects they will sponsor 
es contributions to the centennial year, 

HISTORIC SITES 

Another important means of enhancing 
Alaska as a tourist destination is through 
erection of historical markers and placement 
of historical plaques. More than 30 high- 
way markers are now in place, and this pro- 
gram of the department of highways is con- 
tinuing. Fifty bronze plaques to identify 
sites and buildings important in the history 
of Alaska have been purchased and will be 
mounted on buildings such as the Elk’s hall 
in Juneau (where the first elected legislature 
met) and at sites such as Kasllof (where the 
Russian colony of St. George was estab- 
lished). Sites and buildings important in 
the histories of communities will be marked 
by local centennial committees. 

Interpretive markers are slated for erection 
in 1965 at Old Sitka and Castle Hill, both 
State-owned historic sites. Funding for 
pareen aie me at the flag-raising 

Castle being sought the 
commission. ioe | 

At the same time the commission is pro- 
ceeding to identify sites for marking, it is 

out an inventory of sites now 
marked. With this information, two publi- 
cations—a guide to historic sites in Alaska 
and a history map—will be issued in advance 
of 1967. Based upon these, history-land 
trails, growing in importance as tourist at- 
tractions, will be organized. 

CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 

Another means of enhancing Alaska as a 

tourist destination is the planned paint-up, 
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clean-up campaign that will be conducted 
across the State. Sponsorship of the project 
is being proposed to a number of statewide 
organizations. - 
LOCAL HISTORY 
Local histories are being compiled by sev- 
eral centennial committees and they are be- 
ing assisted by the commission. In some 
cases, this basic information will be utilized 
for a local history guide or map; in others it 
will be published as a community history. 
Labor and business groups and associa- 
tions of all kinds are being urged to mark 
centennial year by producing their histories. 
Being compiled by the Alaska Council‘ of 
Churches to mark the centennial is a history 
of religious groups in Alaska. 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES 


Schools are expected to participate by pre- 
senting Alaska, past and present, through 
assemblies and special programs. Together 
with churches, schools may participate in 
the organization of symposia for reflection 
upon culture and civilization in Alaska. 
CARRYING OUT OTHER PROGRAMS OF COMMEM-~ 

ORATION 

During 1967, pioneers—the builders of 
Alaska—will be honored in ceremonies. And, 
organizations are being urged to pay especial 
recognition to their members who have 
played significant roles in the public life of 
the State. 

PUBLICATIONS 


A series of monographs dealing with se- 
lected aspects of Alaska’s history and people 
is being planned in conjunction with the 
University of Alaska. Aimed at making good 
accounts of important developments widely 
available, all titles in the series would be in 
similar format. 

Issuance of publications by others is being 
encouraged by the Commission, Tentatively 
slated for publication by 1967 are: “Alaska 
History” and “Alaska Aboriginal Culture“ 
(National Park Service), and “Geographic 
Dictionary of Alaska” (U.S. Board on Geo- 
graphic Names). 

A new biography of Seward (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), a new history of Russian- 
America (Viking), the story of the Alaska- 
based Russian attempt to gain Hawall (Uni- 
versity of California), and an account of 
19th century American exploration of Alaska 
(Yale)—all scheduled for publication in ad- 
vance of the centennial year, will call atten- 
tion to the approach of the centennial. 

MEDALS, STAMPS 

The centennial of the purchase will be 
commemorated by bronze and silver medals 
bearing the centennial emblem on one side 
and, on the reverse, a profile of the man 
whose vision resulted in the purchase, Wil- 
Nam H. Seward. The medals will be sold by 
local centennial committees with all profits 
going toward their projects. 

A commemorative postage stamp will also 
be issued. The U.S, Post Office Department 
is being urged to designate Sitka as the 
place for first-day issue. 

Visitors to Alaska in 1967 will receive cer- 
tificates noting the centennial, and they will 
be able to purchase privately produced 
souvenirs of much variety. z 


Progressive Growers’ Association 
Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the Pro- 
gressive Growers’ Association in my con- 
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gressional district has just completed a 
survey of its membership of 700 farmers. 
This survey shows that a drastic curtail- 
ment of planted acreage in tomatoes, 
strawberries, miscellaneous vegetables, 
brussels sprouts, cucumbers, and beans 
will result if supplemental foreign labor 
is not available for California farmers. 
Obviously, this will create extreme hard- 
ship for the employees in canneries and 
other allied industries, many of whom 
are Mexican-Americans. It is ironic that 
certain propaganda groups are fighting 
the realism that crops simply will not be 
planted without supplemental labor and 
in so doing are hurting the minority 
groups they profess to be helping. 

Below is a table showing the planting 
intentions of 700 farmers with or with- 
out supplemental foreign labor: 


1965 crop survey 


It should be pointed out that though 
the survey indicates that one-third the 


usual tomato acreage, 3,579, will be 
planted for a total of approximately 
1,200 acres that these plants are pred- 
icated in 98 percent of the cases upon 
the possibility of harvesting by machine. 
Thus, jobs for human beings will be sac- 
rificed in favor of the inferior quality 
which will result from machine picking. 
This, too, will have an adverse effect up- 
on Mexican-Americans and other domes- 
tic workers. 


The 47th Anniversary of the Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, the courageous people of the 
formerly independent Byelorussian Dem- 
ocratic Republic marked the 47th 
anniversary of the Proclamation of In- 
dependence. In the United States, a 
convention of Americans of Byelorus- 
sian descent was held on March 21, 1965, 
to commemorate this date. Although 
their former conipatriots remain under 
the iron rule of Communist Russia, 
there is no doubt that the citizens of 
present-day Byelorussia joined silently, 
but forcefully, in this observance, 

For the flame of freedom burns deep 
within the Byelorussian people. The 
successful effort at independence in 1918 
was the culmination of many attempts 
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to secure for themselves a national 
identity over the years. But self-deter- 
mination is a word that is not in the 
Communist lexicon, and this independ- 
ence was shortlived. Despite this fact, 
the traditions, customs, and spirit of a 
Byelorussian nation continues on. The 
importance of this national group, and its 
ability to identify as a national group, 
is underscored by the fact that their 
Communist masters feel the need for a 
separate “puppet” state within the bor- 
ders of the Soviet Union. 

By marking the anniversary of the 
independence movement of these brave 
people, we expose the fiction of this pup- 
pet regime and encourage the legitimate 
aspirations of Byelorussians everywhere 
for self-determination in their home- 
land. Those of us who have the benefits 
of freedom can do no less than this. 


Residual Oil Quotas Should Go 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 10, 1965, I addressed the House 
concerning the continuing problems im- 
posed on New England by unfair residual 
oil quotas, see page 4613 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, March 10, 1965. As I 
pointed out, these quotas are extremely 
unfair to New England and indeed the 
entire eastern seaboard. Hopefully, they 
will soon be abolished by this adminis- 
tration which is doing so much for the 
coal mining regions of this country and 
the oil producing regions of this country, 
and so little for the consumer and so 
little for New England. It is encourag- 
ing to me that the message is getting 
through to the people in my district. 

William Rotch, the editor and publish- 
er of the Milford Cabinet, recently wrote 
a perceptive editorial on the subject. 
The Littleton Courier, whose editor Jack 
Colby has frequently spoken out against 
the injustices of the residual oil quota, 
has also commented perceptively on the 
subject. 

Because even now the decision by this 
administration on residual oil quotas is 
pending, I insert these editorials in the 
Recorp in hopes that their message will 
be read by those charged with this im- 
portant decision. 

[From the Milford Cabinet & Wilton 
Journal, Mar. 25, 1965] 
Way Ger Excirep Anout RESIDUAL OIL? 

Chances are that most people in New 
Hampshire have never seen any residual oll 
and would not recognize it if they did. Yet, 
in Washington their Congressman is urging 
the administration to lift quotas on the 
amount of residual oll that can be imported 
and charging that New England industries 
are bleeding to death in order to subsidize 
the coal interests of the Appalachian States. 

The residual oil story would appear to 
shed some light on how politics can replace 
the laws of supply and demand, of how 
World trade can affect New Hampshire, and 
why it makes sense to have JIM CLEVELAND 
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stand up in and make speeches 
calling for fewer restrictions on imported 
fuels. What is it all about? 

The Cleveland version of the story is ex- 
plained in the adjoining column. But a few 
days before we read his remarks we were 
chatting with an engineer for one of the big 
New York power companies, We asked him 
to explain in simple language the problem of 
residual ofl and why we should get excited 
about it. This explanation may be oversim- 
plified, but for what it is worth we pass it 
along. 

In the United States petroleum is refined 
in huge technically sophisticated plants that 
break down the crude oil into a variety of 
products. In some countries, Venezuela for 
one, the refining process is not carried so far, 
and after the gasoline is extracted what re- 
mains is a heavy black substance known as 
residual oil and valuable principally as an 
industrial fuel. Most residual oll comes 
from these foreign refineries and the amount 
that can be imported into the United States 
is limited by quota. 

“My company's plants are equipped to burn 
either residual ofl or coal,” our engineer 
friend explained, “The oil is much cheaper 
and we would prefer it, but we cannot get 
enough. The Government quotas bear no 
relation to our needs, or to the increasing de- 
mands for electricity. 

“The result is," he went on, “that we burn 
more and more coal. This is nice for the coal 
companies, and perhaps it helps Appalachia, 
but never forget that the cost is passed right 
along to the consumer, and if the coal inter- 
ests are being helped it is only at the expense 
of the people who use our electricity.” 

This explanation ties in with what Jor 
CLEVELAND has been saying in Washington. 
By limiting imports of residual oil the ad- 
ministration forces New England industries 
to use a more expensive fuel. Chances are 
the consumer never knows what is hitting 
him; he just knows that prices keep going up. 

So we elect a Congressman to go down to 
Washington where we hope someone listens 
when he declares that New England is will- 
ing to pay its full share of the costs for the 
national welfare, but it deeply resents the 
constant and silent tribute it has to pay to 
the special interests of the coal-producing 
States, 


[From the Littleton (NH.) Courier, Mar. 18, 
1965] 


Txrnurx TO SPECIAL INTERESTS 


“We in New England are more than ready 
as we have always been, to pay our share of 
costs for the national welfare, but we deeply 
resent and deplore this silent exaction of 
tribute to special interests.” 

Making this statement on the floor of the 
House in Washington recently was Congress- 
man JaMrs C. CLEVELAND, and reference was 
being made to restrictions of residual oll 
coming into New England. These controls 
on a fuel so basic to our economy “are slowly 
bleeding us” for the benefit of coal-produc- 
ing areas, Congerssman CLEVELAND charged. 

The coal industry today Is vigorous and 
healthy, with even brighter prospects ahead, 
and the residual oll quotas could be dis- 
carded completely without affecting the coal 
areas, Yet it is these areas, representing 
powerful economic and political blocs, that 
are responsible for the continued mainte- 
nance of the quotas that place a heavy finan- 
cial burden on the consumer of fuel in New 
England—with no relation to the economic 
problem of our coal-producing areas. 

“These same coal-producing areas have 
won a huge Federal subsidy in the form of 
the Appalachian bill,” Congressman CLEVE- 
LAND pointed out. “Let me say that we in 
New England are most sympathetic with the 
economic problems of Appalachia. We, too, 
are part of the Appalachian chain and we 
know what it is like to lose whole industries 
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on which the economic life of our communi- 
ties depends. We are fighting back and mak- 
ing a good fight. We do not ask the rest of 
the country for special favors. But we do 
ask for terms of fair competition. 

“While our taxes will be taken to help fi- 
nance this tremendous Appalachian program 
for 11 States, we are also paying additional 
tribute to the coal States in the form of high 
fuel costs, unnecessarily imposed through 
the discriminatory residual oll quota system. 

“New Englanders are being asked to sup- 
port the Appalachia program, yet at the same 
time we are being forced to endure hardship 
through the fuel policy imposed largely by 
the power of the Appalachian coal States.” 

As the Congressman points out, it is high 
time that controls on a fuel so basic to the 
New England economy be removed once and 
for all. There is no room for discrimination 
of this or any other kind. 


Gas Warfare: A Switch . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN, Mr. Speaker, the 
current furore over gas warfare has a 
curious sidelight which could encourage 
distrust of official statements. This con- 
cerns the manner and timing of “reve- 
lations” that gas was used 2 years ago 
against villages in Yemen. 


My special interest in this matter 
stems from the fact that first accounts 
of the Yemen incident came as a news 
scoop by a husband-wife foreign cor- 
respondent team, my friends Tom and 
Harle Dammann of San Diego, Calif. 

That scoop, for which Mr. and Mrs. 
Dammann were nominated for a Pulitzer 
award, is referred to in the following 
editorial carried Thursday, March 25, in 
Chicago’s American: 

Gas WARFARE: A SWITCH 


The worldwide reaction to the use of riot- 
control gases against Communist forces in 
Vietnam has up to now followed a highly 
predictable pattern. The United States is 
being bitterly denounced for allowing the 
use of gas in warfare—any gas, even the 
nonpolsonous types used against rioters in 
many countries—and the Communists are 
wringing all the propaganda value out of it 
they can, which Is plenty. 

A remarkable twist has been given the sit- 
uation, however, by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee—perhaps by accident, 
perhaps not. It indicates that Washington 
may have outsmarted itself, not for the first 
time, and is now taking the heat that should 
have been directed against President Nasser 
of the United Arab Republic. 

Senator BOURKE B. Hicken Looper, of Iowa, 
senior Republican on the committee, late last 
week said he'd concluded that the United 
Arable Republic had been using gas warfare 
against villages in royalist-held territory of 
Yemen. This was not exactly news in itself. 
In June 1963, Chicago’s American carried de- 
tailed reports from Saudi Arabia on the gas 
warfare charges made by the Imam Moham- 
med el-Badr, deposed King of Yemen. The 
stories were filed by our Middle East corre- 
spondents, Tom and Harle Dammann, who 
had checked them out with representatives 
of the International Red Cross and American 
and British military observers. 
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According to eyewitness reports 
along to the Dammanns, bombs that had 
fallen near the Imam's headquarters in Ye- 
men had killed some victims and caused 
hemorrhaging or severe blistering in others. 
There were charges, unsubstantiated, that 
“radioactive weapons” had been used. The 
Red Cross was asked to investigate, and for 
a time Saudi Arabia planned to bring up the 
charges in the United Nations. 

Subsequently, though, the story dropped 
out of the news. The official bodies con- 
cerned joined in damping it down, even 
though the reports of gas warfare never 
were disproved and seemed to have been 
confirmed all down the line. 

Evidence is that the hush-up was the re- 
sult of pressure from Washington. Whether 
it came from the White House, the State De- 
partment, or the Pentagon is not clear, but it 
appears that publicity for the poison-gas 
charges would have conflicted with the Ken- 
nedy administration’s then-current policy of 
backing Nasser. It might, moreover, have 
endangered disarmament talks then going on 
with the Soviet Union, since there were hints 
that the gas bombs had been supplied by 
West Germany. 

HICKENLOOPER's statement, coming so con- 
venlently before the announcement that gas 
had been used in Vietnam, may indicate that 
the wraps are coming off, and we'll now hear 
a lot more about the Yemeni charges. 

That, of course, would help direct world 
censure against Egypt and away from us. 
This kind of maneuvering may be “smart,” 
but it’s also repellent. The whole story indi- 
cates managed news is still current policy 
in Washington—that public opinion is still 
regarded as something to be turned on and 
off at will and directed where the government 
wants it. That belief needs to be fought, now 
and always. 


Department of Agriculture’s Opposition to 
Cargo Preference Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as a 
sponsor of the Cargo Preference Act, 
better known as the 50/50 Act, I was very 
much interested in an article in this 
morning’s Baltimore Sun. 

The purpose of the above-mentioned 
act is to assure that 50 percent of the 
shipments made under the AID program 
are shipped in U.S.-flag vessels when 
they are available. Several of the Gov- 
erment agencies do everything they can 
to avoid this law but the Department of 
Agriculture has been the greatest of- 
fender. This is borne out in the article 
which follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE CALLED HOSTILE 
To US. FLEET 

New Tonk. March 28.—The Department of 
Agriculture was charged today with display- 
ing “overt hostility” toward the American- 
flag merchant marine. 

The denunciation, directed primarily 
against Charles S. Murphy, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, came from the Seafarers In- 
ternational Union. 

Signed by Paul Hall, president of the SIU, 
the letter charged that the Department of 
Agriculture has consistently been hostile to 
the merchant marine “and that, while ex- 
pending billions of dollars annually to sup- 
port a small segment of our farm population, 
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has never missed an opportunity to wail 
loudly about the high cost of using Ameri- 
can ships.” 

COPIES SENT OUT 

The original letter was sent to Murphy. 
Copies were sent to all members of the Mari- 
time Advisory Committee, which was created 
by Executive order of President Johnson last 
June to consider the problems of the Amer- 
ican maritime industry. 

Hall represents the SIU on that Committee. 

Coples of the letter were also sent to the 
chairmen of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, Senate Commerce Committee, and 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. 

Hali’s letter strongly criticized Murphy's 
recent testimony before the International 
Finance Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


MURPHY IS QUOTED 


On March 16, Hall said, Murphy told the 
subcommittee members, in essence, that the 
use of American-flag merchant ships is detri- 
mental to the export of U.S. farm products 
to Russia and other Communist countries. 

Murphy has also been severely criticized 
by the American Maritime Association and 
the American Tramp Shipowners Association. 

The two associations have assailed him for 
saying that America has lost wheat sales to 
Russia because of the Cargo Preference Act. 
The legislation assures that part of any U.S.- 
financed agricultural product sales be 
shipped by American vessels. 

The letter sent by Hall noted that the 
amount spent by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment for farm subsidies is 12 times the 
amount spent for all programs of assistance 
to the merchant fleet, and that 3 subsidies 
paid on cotton alone cost American tax- 
payers $800 million a year. 

This figure is 10 times the annual cost of 
the entire cargo preference program, it added. 
INTENTION CALLED CLEAR 

“We have been told by representatives of 
the Department,” Hall added,” “that Agricul- 
ture has no wish to thwart the clearly ex- 
pressed intention of Congress that this Na- 
tion shall have a strong merchant marine. 

“Yet we are continuously being confronted 
with new evidence of Agriculture's antipathy 
toward the merchant marine, Certainly your 
attempt, before the International Finance 
Subcommittee, to again downgrade and de- 
valuate the role of our merchant marine, in 
our Nation's commerce, is a striking case in 
point.” 

The SIU president also noted that his 
union had detailed a series of specific charges 
against the Agriculture Department in a 
40,000-word presentation to the Maritime 
Advisory Committee November 16. In the 
presentation, the union had called for the 
replacement of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Orville Freeman. 

“Although 4 months have elapsed,” Hall 
continued, “Agriculture has not seen fit to 
respond to this document, but instead has 
continued to pursue the same policies which 
gave rise to the charges therein.” 


A Responsible Republican Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 
Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 


the leave to extend my remaks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
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which appeared in the Friday, March 26, 
1965, edition of the New York Times: 


WASHINGTON: A RESPONSIBLE REPUBLICAN 
OPPOSITION 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, March 25.—The Republicans 
in Congress are proving to be a constructive 
opposition, They are working against over- 
whelming odds—32 to 68 In the Senate, 140 
to 294 in the House—but they have main- 
tained a sense of purpose and even a sense 
of humor. 

This is not an easy exercise, When a party 
has been overwhelmed at the polls, as the 
Republicans were in 1932 and again in 1964, 
the task of reconstruction seems almost 
hopeless. Its leaders are scattered, its num- 
bers reduced in the Congress, its power un- 
dermined in the States, its organization dis- 
rupted and its party workers demoralized. 

Yet the Republican, though they have been 
out of power for 24 of the last 32 years, are 
not acting like a bitter or obstructionist mi- 
nority. They are supporting President John- 
son's foreign and domestic programs when 
they think he is right and trying to put for- 
ward constructive alternatives when they 
think he's wrong. 

THE VOTING RECORD 

The voting rights bill is a dramatic ilius- 
tration of the point. The Republican leader 
in the Senate, Evererr MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
not only worked with Attorney General Kat- 
zenbach in drafting the bill, but is now help- 
ing guide it through the Judiciary Commit- 
tee against the opposition of the southern 
Democrats. 

The Republican leader in the House, GER- 
ALD R. Forp of Michigan, along with Repre- 
sentative JOHN LINDSAY, of New York, Rep- 
resentative WILIA M. McCuLtocu, of Ohio, 
and other Republicans, are leading a cam- 
paign to strengthen the voting rights bill 
and extend its provisions to many thousands 
of deprived Negroes not covered by the ad- 
ministration's proposals. 

There is no evidence that the Republican 
Party stands to gain, at least in the short 
run, by a vast increase in Negro voting. On 
the contrary, all indications are that the new 
Negro voters will side overwhelmingly with 
the Democratic Party, and could even help 
win back for the Democrats in the 1968 pres- 
dential election the Southern States won by 
the Republican last year. 

Yet the Republican leaders in this Congress 
are quite consciously trying to remove the 
charge leveled against the party in the Gold- 
water campaign—that it sought to win by 
appealing to the anti-Negro elements in both 
the North and the South. 

THE VIETNAM RECORD 


The controversy over policy in Vietnam 
also illustrates the constructive attitude of 
the Republicans in Congress. The Demo- 
crats are highly vulnerable to political at- 
tack for their record in that peninsula. 
They underestimated the power of the North 
Vietnamese, and helped destroy what little 
political unity existed under the Diem 
regime in South Vietnam. 

It is quite fair to say, as the Democrats 
constantly do, that they are merely carry- 
ing on in that country the policy started by 
the Republicans under President Eisenhower. 
They have changed the whole character of 
the war in the last 3 years, yet the Republi- 
cans have supported the President more con- 
sistently than some of the leaders of his own 
party. 

Seldom in the history of the Nation have 
the Executive and the Congress managed to 
find a working arrangement in which the 
President had adequate power and the legis- 
lature had adequate control, and this is 
certainly not the case now. 

The administration has the votes and the 
political skill to work its will on the home 
front—even on such controversial issues as 
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voting rights, Federal aid to private school 
education, medical care for the aged, public 
housing, and aid to the Nation’s most im- 
poverished areas. 

In the foreign field, the President's will is 
almost supreme. In Vietnam, for example, 
he is free to do almost anything he wishes— 
either to extend the bombing beyond the 
19th parallel into the region of Hanoi and 
Haiphong, or to call for a truce and negotiate 
& settlement. 

THE PRESIDENT'S RESTRAINT 

Nevertheless, in both the domestic and 
foreign fields, the President has not used 
this extraordinary power without respect for 
the Republican opposition. He has con- 
sulted with them constantly before settling 
on his budget or announcing his domestic 
legislative program. 

He has used his appointive power fairly 
by bringing Republicans into key positions 
and avoiding a partisan or ideological Cab- 
inet. In fact, he has relied on Senator DRK- 
SEN almost as if the Illinois Senator were the 
majority leader. 

Thus, unlike the early days of the New 
Deal, when Franklin Roosevelt drove the 
Congress rather than winning its confidence, 
Johnson has been as restrained in the use of 
his vast power as the Republicans have been 
generous in the exercise of their limited 
power. 

This has been easier, however, for the 
President, than for the Republicans, They 
might easily have drifted into bitterness and 
irresponsibility after November, and this 
they haye not done. 


Freedom Foundation Cites Wausau High 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, Wausau 
Senior High School in my distrist was 
singularly honored last year in its selec- 
tion to receive the 23d annual National 
Bellamy Award. In the March 12, 1965, 
issue of the Skyrocket, the school news- 
Paper, it is noted that the Bellamy Award 
Program which was presented at Wausau 
Senior High last October 9, has merited 
a citation by the National and School 
Awards Jury of the Freedom Foundation. 
The jury considered the program “an 
outstanding accomplishment in helping 
to achieve a better understanding of the 
American way of life.” 

The program was selected to receive 
the George Washington Honor Medal 
Award for the 1964 Patriotic program. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate Wausau 
Senior High School for the honor it has 
brought to its community and its State 
and for the example it has set for high 
schools throughout the country. I also 
congratulate the National Bellamy 
Awards program for its citation and ask 
unanimous consent that the article ap- 
pearing in the Skyrocket entitled “Free- 
doms Foundation Cites Wausau's Bel- 
lamy Program,” be inserted in the REC- 
ORD at this point. 

The article referred to follows: 
FREEDOMS FOUNDATION CITES WAUSAU’S 
BELLAMY PROGRAM 

The Bellamy Award program presented in 
the senior high auditorium October 9 has 
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recently merited a citation by the National 
and School Awards Jury of the Freedoms 
Foundation. The program, termed by the 
jury “an outstanding accomplishment in 
helping to achieve a better understanding of 
the American way of life,” was selected to 
receive the George Washington Honor Medal 
Award for the 1964 patriotic program. 

The award program has been nominated for 
Freedoms Foundation honors several times 
since 1957, with the nominations being pre- 
sented by various interested individuals. 
From time to time Bellamy Award schools 
have received awards for editorials in their 
school papers, or for the Bellamy issues of 
their papers, but this is the first time that 
the Bellamy program itself has been so hon- 
ored 


Nomination for Freedoms Foundation 
Award requires presentation by the nominee 
of material to substantiate the nomination. 
Miss Judith Yarbrough, national student 
chairman of the Bellamy Award and a stu- 
dent at Old Dominion College, assembled the 
materials representing last year's Bellamy 
program. 

The presentation to the committee con- 
sisted of a large scrapbook, divided into sec- 
tions following the credo of the Freedoms 
Foundation. One section of the credo, 
“Right to free speech and press,” illustrated 
the coverage of the Wausau program from 
announcement of the school’s participation, 
a year and a half earlier, to the actual partic- 
ipation. News stories and pictures from the 
Skyrocket, and the Record-Herald, were ar- 
ranged in chronological order, unfolding the 
story of the winning of the award, develop- 
ment of plans for the award festivities, and 
the actual Award Week activities. The sec- 
tion’s climax was the Employers’ Mutuals 
story advertisement which appeared nation- 
ally and internationally in leading maga- 
zines. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, 10 million Byelorussians are not al- 
lowed to celebrate their national holiday. 
But Americans remember and praise the 
brief spark of freedom which excited 
these people 47 years ago; for it is a sym- 
bol of the liberty sought by all men. 

Throughout its long history, the Byelo- 
russian nation has suffered and resisted 
domination. In 1965, however, it is sub- 
jected to the cruelest of all imperialisms: 
communism. In the name of that sterile 
and hyprocritical ideology, Byelorussians 
have been forced to give up their national 
aspirations, speak a foreign tongue, and 
adopt a new religion. 

In 1918, with the fall of the autocratic 
ezarist regime, Byelorussian leaders pro- 
claimed the independence of their nation. 
For 3 brief years they were to experi- 
ence liberty. Then, in 1921, the Red 
army attacked and occupied this newly 
born state. Ravished to fit Soviet designs 

-for world domination, the Byelorussian 
National Republic has been forced to 
lose its strong cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic ties with the West. Even during 
the darkest hours of this brave nation, 
however, the Soviets were unable to stifle 
the true spirit and pride of a noble people. 
Standing firm against Soviet domination, 
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the great Byelorussian poets added their 
voices against the alien yoke which had 
descended upon them. Yanko Kupala 
sounded the lament for all Byelorussians 
with these touching words: 


My fatherland—it is the whole world, 

I have torn myself away from my native soil. 
Yet still I am not free from it—in sleep 

I dream of Byelorussia. 


VA View on Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, my 
district of San Diego, Calif., suffered the 
largest of first-round defense installation 
cutbacks under this administration. I 
can therefore understand, perhaps better 
than most, the feelings of numerous col- 
leagues whose home communities seem 
likely to lose a veterans hospital. 

At the same time, I think our new Vet- 
erans’ Administrator, W. J. Driver, makes 
an eloquent case in defending his 
agency’s recent economy order. I ascer- 
tained Mr. Driver's views after inquiring 
whether or not the shutdown of some 
existing hospitals might have any effect 
on the scheduled construction of hos- 
pitals such as the 1,040-bed edifice au- 
thorized in San Diego. 

I have obtained Mr. Driver’s approval 
to make public his response, by letter 
dated March 9, 1965: 


Hon. LIONEL Van DEERLIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Van DEERLIN: I appreciate your 
thoughtful inquiry concerning the plans of 
the Veterans’ Administration for the new San 
Diego Veterans’ Administration hospital, par- 
ticularly since I feel that all who share your 
concern that we continue to maintain a 
healthy, vigorous, and effective program of 
veterans medicine should know the philos- 
ophy behind the hospital construction pro- 
gram currently being undertaken by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The essence of this philosophy can be sim- 
Ply stated: Just as a recent decision of the 
US, Supreme Court indicated that repre- 
sentation in State legislatures should be 
based not on trees or acres, but on people, 
the deployment of the medical resources of 
the Veterans’ Administration should be 
based on its ability to aid the maximum 
number of sick and disabled veterans with 
the maximum effectiveness, and not on any 
extraneous considerations. 

The medical program of the Veterans’ 
Administration looms large in America’s total 
medical effort. For example, it employs ap- 
proximately 4 percent of the Nation's phy- 
sicians; and 15,000 of the Nation's nurses. 
The Veterans’ Administration is the Nation’s 
largest single employer of a number of medi- 
cally oriented or medically allied professions, 
including clinical and counseling psycholo- 
gists, dietitians, medical and psychiatric so- 
cial workers, physical therapists, and occu- 
pational therapists. It contains almost 8 
percent of the Nation's hospital beds. And, 
it has actually spent since 1950 the sum of 
$1,040 million on hospital construction or 
renovation, and is presently engaged in an 
additional $645 million worth of hospital 
construction. 


MarcE 9, 1965, 
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Medical facilities and personnel are, of 
course, in critically short supply nationally. 
Therefore, any organization such as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration that controls a sig- 
nificant proportion of such facilities and per- 
sonnel bears the heavy responsibility, in fact 
the moral duty, of employing them to their 
maximum potential. Certainly, beds cannot 
be permitted to lie comparatively fallow in 
some areas, while others, such as the States of 
Florida, California, and Arizona, suffer as a 
result of an inordinate shortage of VA hos- 
pital beds. 

I believe this preamble points to the ob- 
vious reply to your letter: that the decision 
to close hospitals in other parts of the coun- 
try will have absolutely no adverse effect on 
new hospitals planned for California, and this 
most definitely includes construction at the 
San Diego and Los Angeles hospitals, which 
will go forward at optimum speed. In fact, 
since the VA operates within a ceiling of 
125,000 beds, the closing of marginal hospitals 
in other parts of the country will simply per- 
mit us to transfer capacity to areas such as 
California which have insufficient beds. 

Finally, I hope that you will feel free at 
any time to inquire about the progress of 
the San Diego hospital or on other matters 
affecting your constituents. 


Sincerely, 
W. J. Driver, 
Administrator. 
Judge Oscar F. Mason, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
Oscar F. Mason, Jr., of Gastonia, N.C., 
was honored with the designation Pied- 
mont Personality of the Week by the 
Gastonia Gazette in its edition of Sun- 
day, March 28, 1965. This is a splendid 
recognition of one of my closest friends 
and one of North Carolina's leading 
jurists. 

Judge Mason has rendered great serv- 
ice to his community in many ways. 
His work for many years as judge of the 
municipal court of Gastonia has re- 
flected great credit upon him and his 
city. As a resident of Gastonia I take 
particular pride in his record of service. 


I extend my warm congratulations to 
Judge Mason as the Piedmont Person- 
ality of the Week and under unanimous 
consent, I include the newspaper article 
from the Gastonia Gazette in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
THE GASTONIA GAZETTE Presents Irs PIED- 


MONT PERSONALITY OF THE WEEK—OSCAR 
Mason Jupces WirH FARNESS 


(Nore.—Judge Oscar Mason: 6 days a week 
he sits behind the polished bench while 
the endless procession of law violators come 
into his court for trial. It isn't pleasant 
work because court cases aren’t generally 
nice. But Judge Oscar Mason, Jr., hears and 
rules with the best tools at his disposal. At- 
torneys who know him best regard Judge 
Mason as a jurist who metes out sentences 
in firm fairness. The judge is in the news 
daily—court matters must be processed 
While there is no outstanding accom- 
Plishment attached to him recently, his day- 
in and day-out service to Gastonia as he sits 
in judgment on persons from all walks of 
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life merits some attention. Judge Mason 
has served his city and State well. Recog- 

him as a man who believes in people, 
the Gazette salutes Judge Oscar Mason, Jr., 
as Piedmont personality of the week.) 

A man who serves the city of growing 
beauty 7 days a week, and whose contribu- 
tion can't be measured in dollars and cents, 
sits on the bench of Gastonia Municipal 
Court. 

He is Judge Oscar Mason, Jr., who has 
served the city almost continuously since 
1937, either as solicitor or judge. 

It was in 1925 that he established his law 
practice here, just a year after receiving his 
law degree from the University of North 
Carolina in 1924. Before entering Carolina, 
he had graduated from Lenor Rhyne College 
at Hickory. 

His father had been a member of the 
North Carolina House of Representatives and 
an attorney. Young Mason wanted to follow 
in his father’s footsteps. 

He not only became a lawyer but, like his 
father, served in the house of representatives. 
He spent one term in Raleigh, 1927-28. 

Attorneys and other civic-minded leaders 
of Gastonia say the one qualification a man 
must have to serve as judge of municipal 
court is humility. 

They say he must know and like people be- 
cause one wrong conviction can damage a 
person for life. 

It’s an awesome responsibility. 

One of the problems that often comes up 
involves decent young men who have been 
led astray but find that a court conviction 
can very well keep them out of the Armed 
Forces. 

Circumstances often figure in such cases. 
Often times, a serious judgment may blacklist 
the offender for life. 

A lesser judgment may teach a good lesson 
and at the same time leave a defendant's 
record clean, making him a useful member 
of society and not a burden on the State. 

In many cases, a youngster’s future may be 
charted in Judge Mason's court. Justice may 
be rendered in many ways and not always in 
convictions. 

Judge Mason is a man known to have a uni- 
que sense of perspective in dealing withy the 
wayward, 

Mason has stood in the shoes of the attor- 
neys who come before him to represent their 
clients. 

Aside from his job as judge, Mason also 
practices law but cannot deal in criminal 
cases. He and his brother, George, also an 
attorney, are legal advisers for many large 
firms and corporations. 

Thus, his is a split situation. On one hand, 
he is a judge. Yet, he is an attorney but 
practices no criminal law. “The two just 
don’t mix.“ The conflicts are too great. 

He feels it is a wise law that prevents 

judges from representing people in criminal 
cases. 
But this doesn't keep him from handling 
civil cases. When not on his bench in muni- 
cipal court, he often may be found in civil 
court presenting a client’s case before an- 
other judge. 

In this instance, he is on the other side of 
the fence, so to speak, 

It's always hard to send a person to prison. 
Mason’s philosophy is that prison is akin to 
death in that a man's freedom has been taken 
away. 

But, there are times when prison is a per- 
son’s own safeguard. 

Take a case that came up about a year ago. 
Mason remembers it well. 

A man was charged with public drunken- 
ness, a minor offense. He was a chronic 
violator, though, giving the fudge wider 
jurisdiction in sentencing. 

He could have put the defendant in jail. 

Or, he could have turned him loose with a 
small fine. 

The man, when he appeared before Judge 
Mason, was obviously in bad physical con- 
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dition. He was sick. “I felt that I might 
be sending him to his death if I sent him 
to prison,” recalled the judge. 

So, he did what he though was best. He 
set the man free. It was a sure bet, almost, 
that the drunk would be back in court within 
a matter of days. 

But he wasn't. A few days later he was 
killed in an automobile wreck. 

Fate has taken a hand. 

“As I review this in my mind, I always 
wonder if sending that man to jail would 
have saved his life,” comments Mason. 

Either way, though, he could have died. 

The best opinion of a judge comes from 
those who deal most with him—attorneys. 
And, among Gastonia’s corps of attorneys, the 
feeling is prevelant that Mason is a fair 
judge. 

An overly harsh judge often gets the repu- 
tation of a “hanging judge.” 

Mason is known for rendering justice to all, 
regardless. 

It's mandatory to take a motorist's drivers 
license if he’s convicted of driving drunk. 

Mason is responsible for this. While a 
Member of the House, he introduced the bill. 
This law has been credited with saving many 
lives down through the years. 

It leaves the judge no choice. Until Ma- 
son’s bill was the discretion was in 
the hands of the judge whether or not to 
suspend a drunk driver's license. Even then, 
the maximum suspension was for only 6 
months. 

Oddly enough, Judge Mason recalls that he 
conceived the idea of mandatory license revo- 
cation while bird hunting. “I was with some 
other hunters. We came upon a wreck and 
found an injured man. The wreck had been 
caused by a drunken driver.” 

It was then that the thought ran through 
Mason's mind that something ought to be 
done to take the intoxicated driver off the 
highway. 

Mason is a friendly fellow. He always has a 
big “hello,” for those he meets on the street 
or in the supermarket. 

But, municipal court is his domain and 
there he is boss. The lawyers know this and 
respect Mason for it. Defendants, too, soon 
grasp the court's dignity and authority. 
Sat eee that Mason Is 

ust. 

He has been known to “take court down- 
stairs” and into the parking lots to give 
hearings to those unable to walk up the 
stairs to the second-floor courtroom. 

“Three strikes and you are out,“ is a fa- 
miliar baseball phrase. 

It is also heard around municipal court. 
The reason is that a first offender for public 
drunkenness, unless there are circumstances, 
draws only a fine. 

It’s the same for the second offense but the 
third time “and you're out.” This simply 
means that a man gets two changes. On the 
third, if he's convicted, he goes to jail for 
60 to 90 days, usually serving time for the 
first two convictions. 

Once out of jail, he gets the same change— 
three convictions before he’s back in jail. 

One Sunday morning, a man stopped Judge 
Mason at the rear of city hall. The man had 
been before Mason literally hundreds of 
times. Fact was, he had just returned home 
from the Dallas prison camp. 

The man was upset about having lost a 
pocketknife. He had lost it, he said, be- 
tween the time officers arrested him and the 
Judge sentenced him. 

The man “told the judge off“ and went his 
way. 

A day or so later, he was back in Mason's 
court. Mason could have thrown the book 
at him. But, he didn’t. 

Said an observer who was familiar with the 
situation, “If that man had talked to me 
the way he did Oscar Mason, I'd have put 
him under the Jail.” 2 
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Mason is not a vindictive man, though. 
In each case, he puts himself in the place 
of a 12-man jury. He asks himself, Would 
® jury convict this man?” 

If the answer is “No,” he usually renders a 
not guilty verdict, and yice versa. 

The defendant, then, is given the benefit 
of the doubt. 

“You can't please everyone,” Judge Mason 
has said often “but I try to run a fair court.” 

There are many who will back him up. 


The Education Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 2362) to 
strengthen and improve educational quality 
and educational opportunities in the Nation’s 
elementary and secondary schools. 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to offer some thoughts on certain sec- 
tions of H.R. 2362, the bill to provide Fed- 
eral aid to elementary and secondary 
schools. I agree, Mr. Chairman, that 
financial assistance to local schools is 
needed in some sections of our country. 
But I fail completely to understand how 
anyone can consider the formula for ap- 
portionment of Federal funds under title 
I to be an equitable method of judging 
local need. Although we are told in the 
bill itself that the main purpose of the 
grants to school districts is to help areas 
with “concentrations of children from 
low-income families,” I was utterly 
amazed to learn that the 10 wealthiest 
counties in the Nation—with an aggre- 
gate of 32,000 families having poverty- 
level income—will receive almost $9 mil- 
lion in Federal grants. At the same time, 
the 10 poorest counties, also with 32,000 
poverty-level families, will receive only 
$4.5 million, or just half as much as the 
wealthiest counties. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we delete 
the aid proposed under this bill to those 
schoo! districts having a family median 
income in excess of $4,000 per year. 
Those wealthier districts can well afford 
to take care of the less fortunate in their 
own districts. In most cases, those 
school systems are best which govern 
themselves and support themselves at 
the local level. We should not attempt 
to solve the financial problems of our 
Nation's schools without first recognizing 
that the sole sources of Federal money 
are the private citizen and the free enter- 
prise corporation. Every time the Fed- 
eral Government takes a dollar from 
these sources, claiming to return it to 
them in various benefits, a portion of that 
dollar stays right here in Washington. 
Moreover, under this bill, apparently 
some of this money goes not to the areas 
which really need it, but to areas like 
Westchester County, N.Y., which will re- 
ceive nearly $2.2 million under title I 
alone. Counties in other parts of the Na- 
tion with the same number of poverty- 
Stricken families will receive only about 
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one-third the amount of Westchester 
County, the sixth wealthiest county in 
the United States. 

Further, I should like to point out that 
this proposal will cost the people of my 
State more than twice the amount that 
the State will receive in grants. The 
people of California can spend their 
money more efficiently than that. I 
cannot help but feel, Mr. Speaker, that 
passage of this bill, as presently written, 
will signal the development of another 
bureaucratic slush fund—poorly admin- 
istered and poorly apportioned as to its 
funding. That is the basic reason for my 
belief that this bill must be sent back to 
committee for further study and redraft- 
ing 


I also feel that we are nationalizing 
education to an extent previously un- 
heard of. Under the provisions of this 
bill, the Commissioner of Education be- 
comes & virtual czar, with powers almost 
unlimited, Under title III, for example, 
the Commissioner is authorized to estab- 
lish model schools at the local level— 
upon terms and conditions to be specified 
by him. Although the proposals for the 
schools originate at the local level, the 
State governments only make recom- 
mendations to the Commissioner, who 
will approve only those proposals which 
meet whatever criteria he may establish. 
This is the beginning of highly central- 
ized control over the Nation’s educa- 
tion—centralized to the point where all 
power may soon reside in one man, prob- 
ably in a new cabinet position. 

Mr. Chairman, we need to improve our 
education system, and to some degree im- 
provements can be achieved through the 
use of Federal assistance. But let us not 
assume that Uncle Sam can do it all. 
Every dollar of aid offered by the Federal 
Government brings with it a sacrifice of 
some measure of local control, Propon- 
ents of this legislation have spoken 
loudly and at great length about their 
belief that no controls are imposed under 
the terms of this bill, But they are 
wrong, because the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation sets the basic criteria for every 
plan to be used in the States, and money 
is forthcoming only if the State meets 
the criteria of the Commissioner. That 
is control of an inherently dangerous 
kind. 

If the Federal Government wanted 
only to be of assistance to communities 
around the Nation, it would be both 
helpful and logical simply to pass tax 
resources directly back to the localities 
needing assistance. But this bill in- 
volves much more than monetary sup- 
port. I urgently suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
that we talk about an enlightened ap- 
proach to assistance to education: such 
as tax relief at the Federal level to those 
who pay school taxes at the local level; 
such as Federal grants only to areas 
which demonstrate a true need for such 
assistance; such as giving adequate 
recognition to the basic responsibilities 
of the States and local districts in the 
matter of education. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge recommittal to 
allow for a basic reconsideration of the 
many inequities brought to light in the 
course of debate on this legislation. 

And, finally, it is now obvious that 
discussion will be cut off before the bill 
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can be fully debated. The 10 minutes 
which have been permitted for discussion 
on each section of this important bill are 
hardly adequate in view of the vast im- 
portance of the legislation and the fact 
that four or five amendments have been 
offered for many of the sections. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not believe that majority 
rule in a democratic society was ever 
intended to include the stifling of legiti- 
mate debate. Since we in the minority 
cannot even present our views, much 
less have them submitted to a fair hear- 
ing, I am beginning to see at firsthand 
the grave dangers attached to one-party 
rule. This bill involves commitment 
which will run continuously and will no 
doubt cost the taxpayer as much as $5 
billion per year in 5 or 10 years. Cer- 
tainly we cannot afford to limit this 
debate arbitrarily in light of the long- 
range effects on our Nation, our school- 
children, and our local governments. 


Providing for Consideration of H.R. 2362, 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 


SPEECH 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 26, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 2362) to 
Strengthen and improve educational quality 
and educational opportunities in the Na- 
tion's elementary and secondary schools, 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, I am proud to rise 
in support of H.R. 2362 which is the 
climax of a 20-year struggle for Federal 
aid to our hard pressed State and local 
boards of education. I say climax be- 
cause—make no mistake about it—this 
bill is going to pass for the simple reason 
that the people of this Nation want it to 
pass, 

Our educational needs are national in 
scope and this bill proposes to raise edu- 
cational levels nationally; We have 
heard all the old shibboleths about local 
control being threatened by this measure. 
This simply is not true. 

Even under the old Articles of Confed- 
eration, Federal aid to the States was 
enacted. The Land Ordinance of 1785 
provided that a section in each township 
should be set aside for public education. 
And there have been many, many other 
acts where the Federal Government 
assisted the States without threatening 
local control. The Morrill Act of 1862, 
the Smith-Hughes Act, the two great GI 
bills passed after World War II and dur- 
ing the Korean conflict, the National De- 
fense Education Act and the measure to 
provide aid to so-called federally im- 
pacted area, a bill which always causes so 
many opponents of bills such as H.R. 
2362 to do semantic flip-flops as they be- 
come ensnared in their own rhetoric, 
and many other acts which have put the 
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Federal Government into the business of 
educating Americans without once 
threatening local control. 

I know from the many letters and 
telegrams that I have received from edu- 
cators and concerned citizens of the 14th 
District of New Jersey that the good 
people of the district which I have the 
honor to represent, want this bill to pass. 

Title I of this bill provides assistance 
to local educational agencies for the edu- 
cation of children of low-income families 
by providing funds to give some kind of 
educational chance to the 5 million chil- 
dren in this rich and abundant Nation, 
whose families are existing—you really 
cannot say living—on an annual income 
of $2,000 a year or less, and children liv- 
ing in families having incomes of over 
$2,000 under the programs of aid to 
families with dependent children. 

My State is a wealthy one, one of the 
wealthiest in the United States, which 
is not unlike those in other parts of 
this Nation. This is the great paradox 
of America, stark poverty in the midst 
of great abundance. This bill will give 
all of the children in New Jersey a chance. 
to rise through their own efforts aided 
by the greatest contribution of the 
United States to the world, the concept 
that education is for all. 

Under title I, New Jersey would re- 
ceive $20,196,092 of the estimated $1,060,- 
082,000 which would be dispersed among 
the States. 

Hudson County where 6,936 children 
come from homes with a family income 
of less than $2,000 will receive $1,969,824. 
The effect of this in my own county will 
be to provide a great educational stim- 
ulus which otherwise could not be ac- 
complished without severe damage to the 
financial structure of the county and 
without placing an increased burden on 
the property owners of Hudson County, 
who are already making heroic sacrifices 
to educate our children. 

I cannot, of course, speak for every 
school system in America, but I do know 
that in Hudson County this money will 
be used wisely by our capable school ad- 
ministrators and I think that it will go 
far toward breaking the poverty cycle 
among the disadvantaged who live in my 
part of the State of New Jersey. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to 
me that this title concedes that children 
in nonpublic schools who are educa- 
tionally disadvantaged are also worthy 
of attention from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under title I, the local educa- 
tional agency can make provision for 
children in nonpublic schools in terms 
of providing special educational services. 

Similarly, under title II, textbooks, li- 
brary resources, and other such educa- 
tional material may be made available 
to children in nonpublic schools on a 
loan basis, without, in any way, threat- 
ae the barrier between church and 

s U 

Under title II of the State of New 
Jersey will receive $3,223,812 of the ap- 
proximately $100 million which will be 
distributed for library resources, text- 
books and instructional materials. 

Under title II for supplemental edu- 
cational centers and services grants will 
be made from State allocations by the 
Commissioner of Education to local pub- 
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lic educational agencies for the purpose 
of financing supplemental educational 
services and centers. It is expected un- 
der this title that the local public edu- 
cational authorities will be able to set 
up programs which will be of benefit to 
all children whether in public or private 
schools, without aiding any religious 
group. 

Of the $100 million to be disbursed 
under this title, New Jersey's share would 
amount to $3,150,198 of the estimated 
distribution of $100 million. 

Title IV of the bill would amend the 
Cooperative Research Act of 1954— 
Public Law 83-531—to provide a broader 
base for the support of research and de- 
velopment programs so that our educa- 
tional programs can continue to keep 
abreast of the times. In this way, great 
improvements in methodology could be 
achieved while at the same time, ways 
could be discovered to achieve desired 
educational ends with a minimum 
amount of expenditure. 

Title V of H.R. 2362 would authorize 
the appropriation of $25 million to the 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, American Samoa, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands, The Commissioner of 
Education will grant each State board 
of education the sum of $100,000 which 
amounts to about 85 percent of the $25 
million and the remainder will be appor- 
tioned among the States on the basis of 
the number of public schoolchildren in 
the State. New Jersey's share will 
amount to $576,593. 

Never have the Members of this Con- 
gress been given a better opportunity to 
advance the cause of American educa- 
tion by a single stroke. By the passage 
of this bill we can further expand the 
splendid American dream that any 
American boy or girl will be given a real 
opportunity to achieve commensurate 
with his or her aptitude or ability. This 
measure, in a practical way, allows us 
to use the broad Federal tax base to 
wage war on ignorance and poverty in 
the United States. I know that this 
Congress will be equal to the challenge, 
I urge every Member of this House, Mr. 
Speaker, to become a part of the greatest 
single legislative achievement in the field 
of education that has ever been enacted 
in this House, by voting in favor of 
H.R. 2362. : 


Are We Our Brother’s Keeper? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, there 
has just come to my attention a remark- 
ably fine article on the philosophy of in- 
ternational development programs, writ- 
ten by the distinguished author and 
economist, Barbara Ward—Lady Jack- 
son—in the February 8, 1965, issue of 
Christianity and Crisis: A Christian 
Journal of Opinion. 

Barbara Ward's article makes abund: 
antly clear why the developed countries 
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of the West should assist the less de- 
veloped of the world. To Barbara Ward 
the purpose of aid is not at all to “win 
friends and infiuence people” or to earn 
gratitude, but rather to redress a danger- 
ous imbalance that exists in a world 
where the gap between the rich nations 
and the poor nations is still growing. Be- 
ing a deeply committed Christian, she 
also sees the process as an expression of 
the brotherhood of man, reminding the 
reader of President Kennedy’s statement 
in his inaugural that 

To those peoples in the huts and villages of 
half the globe struggling to break the bonds 
of mass misery, we pledge our best efforts 
to help them help themselves, for whatever 
period is required—not because the Com- 
munists may be doing it, not. because we seek 
their votes, but because it is right. 


Barbara Ward draws a striking 
analogy between the arguments raised 
against the international developmental 
programs of today and the typical argu- 
ments raised in the 19th century against 
self-help programs for the poor within a 
nation, 

Barbara Ward is an outstanding inter- 
preter of international affairs. For many 
years an editor of the Economist, she has 
also written a number of books on inter- 
national economics, including “Faith and 
Freedom” and “The Rich Nations and 
the Poor Nations.” Her recent article in 
Christianity and Crisis is adapted from 
her chapter in “Christianity Amid Rising 
Men and Nations,” published on March 
26 by Associated Press. 

Barbara Ward’s outstanding article, 
entitled “Are We Our Brother’s Keeper?” 
and subtitled “Nothing Is Scarce but 
Imagination and Will,” is set forth below, 
and I commend it to my colleagues and to 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ARE WE OUR BROTHER'S KEEPER? 
(By Barbara Ward) 

I would like to pick out for consideration 
two of the consequences of our total involve- 
ment in scientific and technological change 
and try to ask whether there are any particu- 
lar Christian insights or energies that may 
help us to deal with this revolution. It may 
well be that energy is the more important. 
Many problems are, after all, accessible to 
human reason. What Christianity has 
brought is not so much the answers as the 
energy to see that the answers are applied. 
It has been an extraordinary source of dy- 
namic power and dynamic change. 

Men of other cultures and other faiths— 
and men of no faith—will often support the 
same solutions, because they can be ground- 
ed in the normal human wisdom and reason 
of men as rational beings. But between ac- 
ceptance and action can fall the shadow— 
the shadow of inertia and habit and self- 
love. How do we preserye the energies need- 
ed to maintain the momentum of a dynamic 
society? 

It is perhaps the first responsibility of 
Christian faith to provide the goad. As 
Christ said, if salt loses its savor, it is fit 
only to be thrown into the privy. Christian 
Purpose and dedication are as vital as the 
proposing of Christian, and therefore hu- 
mane, solutions, 

What are some of the vast changes that 
challenge our reason and our energy today? 
I propose to discuss two—the fact of unity 
and the fact of abundance. These facets of 
our scientific and technological revolution 
have extraordinary implications for poll 
today. The reality of unity hardly needs 
stressing. You cannot get away from the 
fact that in a universe In which you can fly 
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supersonically and arrive before you set out, 
no land is yery far from any other. Nor are 
human beings, when instant communication 
of words and images—as by Telstar—can 
take place all round the planet. And we 
simply have no conception yet of what these 
new forms of total communication will do to 
human consciouness. 


ABUNDANCE IN A UNIFIED WORLD ECONOMY 


Another facet of unity 1s worth examining 
at greater length, because it is not quite so 
obvious. One of the consequences of the in- 
dustrialism and technological change of the 
last 100 years has been to create a unified 
world economy. The industrial powers 
around the North Atlantic—rich white na- 
tlons—are so far the only nations to make 
the full breakthrough to the modern affluent 
economy, though Japan is close behind, and 
Russia is coming up. 

This group of nations has created a world 
economy in which the impact of the choco- 
late milkshake drinkers of Manhattan on 
the cocoa farmers of-Ghana is pretty com- 
plete. This inner industrial core of wealthy 
nations has gone out to look for its raw ma- 
terials, to bring them back to be fed into the 
industrial structure of the Atlantic, and in 
return has sent back manufactures—largely 
consumer goods—to satisfy demand in local 
markets. This movement has made up a 
Sort of systole and diastole of an economy 
that moves as one all around the world, 
sometimes shakily, sometimes poorly, but 
undoubtedly as a single world system. 

Now this world economy suffers from a very 
considerable degree of imbalance—another 
factor of which we are insufficiently aware. 
The Bible, of course, reminds us that “to him 
who hath shall be given,“ and nowhere is 
this more true than in the uncontrolled, 
unregulated market economy. The circula- 
tion of trade between the wealthy, developed, 
industrialized Atlantic nations and the great 
Penumbra of developing states—in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America—tends to serve the 
interests of the rich nations and to discrimi- 
nate against the poor. 

Our realization of this fact is relatively 
new. Every single Western tariff is so ar- 
ranged that it discourages the growth of 
manufacturing and processing in underde- 
veloped countries. The rule is zero tariffs or 
low tariffs on raw materials; higher tariffs 
on semimanufactured goods; full tariffs on 
Manufactures, and then if some of these poor 
little manufactures manage to creep in, on 
goes a quota to make absolutely certain 
that they are kept out. 

Again in the field of raw materials, prices 
tend to instability. Over the last 10 years, 
for instance, in Latin America the entire 
import of private investment and of public 
Capital has been offset by the fall in primary 
Prices. Actually, there has been a negative 
Outflow of funds. In primary prices in gen- 
eral, there was a 30-percent movement in 

of trade against the poor countries 
between 1951 and 1961. 

These are just a few examples of the way in 
which the world economy has an unconscious 
bias against the developing world—and this 
in a genuinely unified economy with inter- 
dependent functions and with a decision- 
Making process that, though it is usually 
Carried on in the main cities of the Western 
World, can vitally affect economic trends 
everywhere else. 

In short, there is interdependence in the 
world market, even if it is no more than the 
interdependence of a brute economic kind 
that occurs when nations impinge upon each 
Other in pursuit of their own interests. 
There is, therefore, an a priori case for ask- 
ing whether some higher form of interde- 
pendence, one with some smell of humanity 
about it, may not be in order. 

In technology, in communication, in trans- 
portation, in the world market, unity is a 
fact. How much more our unity is under- 
lined by the possibility of annihilation. 
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Once a neighbor can lob a bomb over your 
back fence, he is a neighbor whether you like 
it or not, This is the position of our world. 
We have, all of us, the possibility of seeing 
the annihilation of the entire human species. 

These, then, are the inescapable unities 
that now underlie the community of man- 
kind. The concept of the brotherhood of 
man under the fatherhood of God has, of 
course, been a part of Christian belief since 
its origin. We inherited the faith from the 
Jewish belief in a single God of the universe 
and from the universal reason beloved of 
the Greeks. But the concept of a single 
humanity could not be realized until our own 
time, because the means of communication 
were largely lacking. -The most significant 
change of our time is that the physical unity 
is now a fact. 

But the economic, military and technolog- 
ical energies have advanced far beyond our 
humane, constitutional and political ener- 
gies. We have a community, then, that is 
real in its risks and not yet real in its obliga- 
tions. This is a wholly new situation. We 
may have dreamed about unity and talked 
about brotherhood. Now suddenly we are 
confronted with their physical precondi- 
tions—and very disconcerting we find it. We 
Christians are apparently no more alive to 
the fact of brotherhood, no more conscious 
of the common humanity of this entire ter- 
restrial family, than those who have never 
heard of Christ. 

ENFRANCHISING THE WORLD CONSUMER 


The second consequence of our scientific 
revolution is, perhaps, even more astonish- 
ing. This is the liberation of physical re- 
sources. Until the day before yesterday, the 
amount that could be done for your neigh- 
bor, whatever his misery, was severely lim- 
ited because, broadly „ the limits 
were always fixed by the size of the harvest. 
There was just so much food to go around. 
If the pressure of population went beyond 
that point, then people starved. This limit- 
ing factor upon the concept of charity was, 
if you like, very like the limiting factors on 
the concept of brotherhood. You might ac- 
cept in theory the brotherhood of man and 
your duty to your neighbor, In physical fact 
it was difficult to realize the one or practice 
the other. 

Now, in the last few decades, the old im- 
Placable limitations have been raised. The 
facts are so startling that we are only just 
beginning to grasp their scope. At the core 
of it all stands, naturally, the American 
farmer. Every time he cuts down his acre- 
age, he puts on more fertilizer and produces 
twice as much on half theland. This in turn 
comes up against the technologically unim- 
provable Western stomach, which refuses to 
increase its capacity. The result is the piling 
up of surpluses. The wheat surplus is the 
most notorious, but there are others. 

The European farmer is closing the gap, 
and tropical farmers may not be far behind. 
Imagine being flooded with bananas. I have 
visited West African research stations where 
they cheerfully say that they can get a 1,500- 
percent increase in cocoa output by very 
simple changes in cultivation and fertilizer. 
Yet there is already a year’s carryover of 
cocoa on the world market. 

The surpluses first appeared on our farms. 
But the problem will spread to industry. We 
do not yet know what next vast increases in 
productivity the computer revolution may 
bring us. The possibility here of unlimited 
energy would be the most startling and vital 
increase in resources we could conceive of. 

What do we do about all this potential in- 
crease? Oversupply in a market system does 
not resolve itself. Our Western market sys- 
tem has vital characteristics of flexibility and 
diversity, of productivity, of attention to de- 
tail, of the search for profit as a discipline, 
and as the means of making a genuine mar- 
gin for reinvestment. But the market sys- 
tem has had from the beginning—as Marx, 
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incidentally, foresaw—the problem of keep- 
ing demand in step with supply. Marx saw 
that the West's so-called Christian society 
was based upon the exploitation of man by 
man, He predicted that the poor would 
grow poorer, that the system would break 
down under the weight of what will be called 
excessive production, but will in reality be 
underconsumption. 

Do not let us underestimate Marx. He 
was the first political economist to see that 
the coming of the industria} revolution, 
based on the accumulation of the capital 
applied to technology, would redically re- 
make the face of the earth. He also saw, 
with outrage, the first stages of primitive 
accumulation in Britain, carried on in large 
measure at the expense of the poor. His 
mistake was to feel that nothing could be 
done about it. 

Fortunately, the constitutional traditions 
of European society opened up the vote and 
the possibility of political action to the 
workers. They were no longer helpless 
pawns. At the same time, con- 
science simply said that even it this degree 
of exploitation was, as some maintained, 
essential to the economic system, it would 
have to stop. 

These two forces—Christian conscience 
and liberal constiutionalism—operating in 
our Western society little by little raised up 
the mass of the working people. They could 
organize trade unions and form political 
lobbies. Their own pressure was added to 
the conscience of the rich. They secured 
better wages and a larger share of effective 
demand. And distributive justice in the 
shape of progressive taxation added to their 
opportunities. The hopeless proletarian of 
the 1860's became bit by bit the fine, up- 
standing consumer of today. The Marxian 
prophecy—that demand would never rise 
to meet the new vast sources of supply— 
was defeated within domestic society. 

But when we turn to our present problems 
of supply, to the new vast outpouring of 
wealth and surpluses, we have to see that in 
our world economy we have not yet acted 
in any comparable way to build up demand. 
The enfranchisement of the mass consumer 
is still a great unfinished business in the 
world at large. There the Marxist prophecy 
has reappeared. The poor nations grow 
poorer, while the rich grow wealthier still, 
The analogy is quite relevant. The condi- 
tions of trade I have described discriminate 
against primary producers. They cannot 
earn enough from the work they do for us, in 
producing primary products, to develop their 
own capital and technological apparatus. 

I think the analogy can be pressed further. 
One reason that the masses a bet- 
ter share of the products of their work was 
that their own powers of association and 
self-defense were acceptable to the constitu- 
tional tradition of the Western world. 
Today do we not see something comparable 
in the emerging part played by the develop- 
ing world within the United Nations? We 
talk about “power blocs” and mutter about 
irresponsible Afro-Asians in our worried way. 
But may we not be seeing something com- 
parable to the earlier creation of useful, 
necessary, countervailing power within our 
domestic Western society? 

Indeed, may not the U.N. Conference on 
Trade and Development at Geneva, where 
trade is being discussed from the point of 
view of the developing nations, be a very 
salutary reminder that two-thirds of the 
human race do not fully profit by the eco- 
nomic system under which they live, that 
they are beginning to notice this and to 
concert together the policies they need to 
reverse the disadvantage? This I regard as 
entirely healthy for the world economy. It 
is a trend the rich nations should welcome, 
encourage and, above all, actively follow up. 

The second great factor was the better 
organization of the internal market. This I 
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have already mentioned, but I would like to 
add one of the key figures in the revolution— 
Henry Ford. He realized that if you paid a 
worker $5 a day, he might actually buy the 
car he was producing. If, in the developing 
world, we can contrive means by which the 
developing nations can, in the world ex- 
change of goods, earn a better return, they 
in turn will provide more effective demand 
for the goods the West can produce. 

If the Henry Ford analogy can be some- 
what expanded, y>u can say that If we in the 
West make efforts to put a floor under raw 
material prices and, through various meas- 
ures of countervailing finance organized 
through the International Monetary Fund, 
put more consuming power at the poor na- 
tions’ disposal, we shall have given them 
wider access to the world market—rather as 
Henry Ford expanded domestic demand, once 
he had seen that his workers were also his 
customers. > 

“COALS IN THE BATH” 


The third aspect of the analogy concerns 
transfers of wealth from rich to poor. It 
was u combination of constitutional tradi- 
tion and Christian conscience that com- 
pelled statesmen to accept the fact that 
there is a mutual obligation between rich 
and poor and that progressive taxation is a 
Justinable and useful way of seeing that 
some of the surplus of the rich is spent upon 
increasing the opportunities of the poor. 

I stress this word “opportunities.” The 
transfer was not a dole. It was not a hand- 
out. The transfer went into education, into 
trade schools; it went into hospitals and bet- 
ter housing. It went into the improvement 
of factories and cities, in which, although 
heaven knows they were not perfect, people 
could work and live with some self-respect. 
These new opportunities led to the emer- 
gence of a skilled working class and to a 
ladder of mobility and social opportunity. 
It was, in short, a creative transfer of wealth, 
and it began to change the exploitative 
jungle into some semblance of a humane 


order. 

Again, if this analogy is correct, it provides 
the rationale for foreign aid. Let us for the 
moment accept the yardstick of 1 percent 
of national income—in fact, only France is 
achieving it at this time. If this transfer of 
wealth is devoted to the creation of oppor- 
tunity, to the building up of skills, to edu- 
cational programs, to the transformation of 


turing—into all the creative possibilities of 
an expanding economy—then it is possible 
that it will repeat in our international soci- 
ety the civilizing and humane advance that 
followed from the adoption of income tax 
within our domestic economy. 

Sometimes, I confess, when I hear people 
talking about economic assistance and the 
developing world, I am struck more and more 
forcibly by the resemblance between the two 
periods. It appears to be one of the unat- 
tractive features of the rich that they seem 
unable not to despise the poor. Think of the 
things that were said about the proletarians 
of the 19th century—proletarians be- 
cause they were always producing children. 
Every time you gave them a wage increase— 
so went the argument—they would have 10 
more children, so it was no use. How much 
this resembles what one hears now about the 
developing societies of Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica—useless to give them economic assist- 
ance, because their birth rate is such that 
they cannot make use of it. Or take the 
other great classic Victorian cliche—the 
coals in the bath. No good doing an 
for the poor; give them a bath tub and they 
Put the coals in if. 

This is too terribly like the talk you hear 
now: Do not give tractors to Africa, because 
they will take them duck shooting. The 
old complaints reappear: feckless, idle, irre- 
sponsible people; if you pay them more, they 
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work less. There is hardly a criticism made 
now about developing societies that was not 
used in the 19th century against the poor. 
And part of the reason is this bias, this in- 
ability of those who are already rich, com- 
petent, skilled, intelligent, not to feel in 
some way that all this is due to their own 
superior efforts and that, therefore, others 
have failed in the human scale. 

Domestic experience shows that if society 
gives them the opportunity, the education, 
and the background to develop all their in- 
herent skills, from being miserable proletar- 
ians they quietly turn into fine, upstanding 
consumers. I would like to bet that 100 
years from now people will look back on this 
period and say: “What ridiculous things they 
used to say about the developing nations,” 
just as we look back now and say: “Heavens, 
the things they used to say about the mi- 
grants.“ 

It is particularly important, I believe, for 
a self-proclaimed Christian society to con- 
sider this possibility. It has been thor- 
oughly warned by its founder that myopia 
comes all too often with great wealth. We 
should be aware of the amounts of com- 
placent and comfortable myopia now sur- 
rounding the whole discussion of economic 
assistance, a myopia remarkably like the 
early discussions of the “good poor” and 
the “undeserving poor” in Victorian Eng- 
land. 

AN INESCAPABLE OBLIGATION 


Let me sum up. If we accept a regular 
transfer of wealth—say, of 1 percent of na- 
tional income, devoted to building up op- 
portunities and skills in the developing 
lands; if we organize the gains from inter- 
national trade more equitably; if we encour- 
age developing lands to act together in de- 
fense of their interests—then I believe we 
have a good-chance of repeating in the 
world economy the creative transformations 
we have seen inside our domestic society. 
We would see at the world level the building 
up of a mass market in which the exchange 
of goods would serve both parties, in which 
the ability to take a creative part in the 
whole cycle of consumption and production 
would lead to the possibility of self-help, the 
ability to save locally—the ability, in short, 
to build up that apparatus of modern tech- 
nology without which nations remain poor, 
whatever their resources. 

A world that is one in physical, but not in 
moral, fact; a world that combines unheard- 
of abundance with deepening poverty—this 
is the world that confronts the Christian 
conscience today and lays all Christians 
under an inescapable obligation to act. 

But how? The short-range answer is, of 
course, to turn the abundance into a work- 
ing tool for the attack on misery and ig- 
norance and urban blight, and to build up a 
worldwide order with some of the essential 
underpinnings of solidarity and justice, But 
the long-range answer, of detailed work and 
sustained dedication, has many obstacles to 
overcome. The first is perhaps to persuade 
our wealty societies to accept the fact of 
affluence. 

Take America, for instance. Some of your 
leading businessmen and retired statesmen 
and elderly Senators all too often argue that 
you are heading for bankruptcy. This is a 
very odd assumption. To give you one or 
two examples: The figure today for the say- 
ings of the American people has reached 
$1,000 billion—a trillion. This does not 
sound much like bankruptcy to me. Take 
another factor, the celebrated drain on gold. 
A large part of the drain in the last 3 
years has not followed from foreign aid or 
even military expenditure. It has followed 
the determination of American businessmen 
to invest overseas. Excellent—and what hap- 
pens as a result? A very large flow of re- 
sources will return in due season to the 
United States, How can a country with 
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something like $60 to $70 billion worth 
of investment overseas talk of bankruptcy? 

It is essential for the citizen to get some 
sense of the abundance that Is available. 
Resources are physical resources, brought to- 
gether by human intelligence and trans- 
formed into utility by machines and human 
skills. These are the realities underlying 
the dollars and cents. Owing to the fabulous 
productivity of modern technology, re- 
sources—except in the shortest run—can, in 
a country as wealthy as America, pretty well 
be expanded to meet any desirable end. The 
crucial point is, as we have said, to keep de- 
mand expanding. As U Thant once said: 
“Tt is no longer resources that limit imagi- 
nation; it is imagination that limits re- 
sources.” 

Our current economy underlines these 
facts. The combination of intelligence, capi- 
tal and technology now at work in the West- 
ern world makes it possible for the nations 
to spend $80 billion a year on arms and still 
have the national income go up by 3 to 4 per- 
cent a year. In 1963-64, the United States 
added about $30 billion to its national in- 
come. If it devoted 1 percent of national 
income to aid and 2 percent to the domestic 
war on poverty, there would still be some $15 
billion for extra consumption at home. Re- 
sources will remain abundant. Materials are 
backed by the immense powers of substitu- 
tion in the chemical industry. Water will 
flow from desalinization. 


a rising birth rate and the job-reducing tend- 
encies of automation, No, nothing ts scarce 
except imagination. 

We have no right, under these conditions, 
to talk of bankruptcy. We have no right to 
disguise to ourselves the fact that we are 
enormously rich, I believe that much of this 
talk is an evasion of responsibility, and sub- 
consciously is meant to be exactly that. So 
let there be no doubt about it. It is not our 
resources that are lacking; it is our will to 
use them, our wisdom to use them, our abil- 
ity, if you like, to rise to the limitless possi- 
bilities that science and technology have 
placed in our hands. 

Is not this the prime challenge to the 
Christian conscience? Resources exist on 
one side, need on the other; can there be any 
challenge more ‘direct than this? After all, 
if you go back to the Gospel, the most specific 
promise of salvation ever pronounced ls for 
those who feed the hungry; the only specific 
damnation is for those who do not. I always 
find the words extremely disconcerting, al- 
though I find many Christians can read them 
without turning a hair. 

Today when we confront the naked and 
homeless, the hungry and the sick, all the 
old alibis are gone—all the old limitations 
have vanished. We confront a stark moral 
issue. The resources to act are available: 
e for action is obvious. What shall 
we do 


Honored for Solar Success 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, while 
the United States probes outer space and 
attempts to learn the secrets of the sun 
and the stars, Mr. Harry E. Thomason, 
a patent attorney for the U.S. Army 
Materiel Command here, has harnessed 
the sun’s rays and put them to work 
heating and cooling his house at 7354 
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1 80 Mill Road in District Heights, 
d. 


Mr. Thomason recently was awarded 
$100 by the Army Materiel Command for 
his solar heat collector invention which 
he developed on his own time and sep- 
arate from official duties. He volun- 
tarily gave the U.S. Government free 
license to use this and several other of 
. in solar heating and cool- 

Mr. Thomason's work in solar energy 
has been widely recognized. He and the 
Solar houses he has built in suburban 
Maryland have been the subjects of ar- 
ticles in national magazines and in 
scientific journals. 

The award he received is an honor 
justly accorded this attorney-scientist. 


Christian Education—America’s Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington, the Honorable JULIA BUTLER 
Hansen, honored my congressional Dis- 
trict on March 20, 1965, by appearing at 
Gardner-Webb College at a convoca- 
tion held throughout an entire weekend. 
Mrs. HANSEN was one of several outstand- 
ing Americans appearing at the several 
functions sponsored by Gardner-Webb 
College at Boiling Springs, N.C. Others 
barticipating were Gov. Dan K. Moore of 
North Carolina; Mr. D. W. Brosnan, pres- 
ident of the Southern Railway System; 
and Dr. T. W. Wilson who substituted for 
Dr. Billy Graham due to illness of Dr. 
Graham, 


The address of Mrs. HANSEN was one 
of the outstanding features of the entire 
Weekend of activities and meant much 
to the people who were privileged to hear 
her presentation. The appreciation of 
the faculty, students, and suporters of 
Gardner-Webb College was evident to all 
Present. 


I take this opportunity to express again 
My appreciation to Mrs. HANSEN and in- 
Sert her address as a part of the Appendix 
today: 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION—AMERICA'S SECURITY 


(By Jura BUTLER HANSEN, Member of Con- 
gress, at convocation ceremonies, Gardner- 
Webb College, Mar. 20, 1965) 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. WHITENER, Mr. Chairman, President 
Poston, reverend clergy, distinguished alum- 
ni, and faculty of Gardner-Webb College, and 
Triends of the college, thank you very much, 
Mr. WHITENER, for your cordial and gracious 
introduction. May I say in response to you 
that the House of Representatives of the 
United States has no more distinguished 
Member than yourself. It has been a great 
Pleasure to serve with Congressman WHIT- 
ENER, and I shall never forget the remark of 
another colleague of ours who, when I first 
came to Congress, said to me, “Basit WHIT- 
ENER is one of our finest and ablest Members 
and reflects much credit upon his State and 
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this House.” 
many times, 

It is also a genuine pleasure to return this 
morning to North Carolina. I had never 
been in your State until 2 years ago when 
Congressman WHITENER persuaded me, very 
easily, to speak at your great university at 
Chapel Hill for the status of women's con- 
ference held by your federation of business 
and professional women’s clubs. 

Immediately I fell in love with your State; 
with its beauty, people, and hospitality. 

My own district has many North Carolin- 
fans, One of North Carolina's ablest Con- 
gressmen, Roy Taxron, was born in my dis- 
trict, and when I entered the legislature 
many years ago, our very distinguished and 
probably the finest highway director we 
have ever known was Lacey Murrow, for- 
merly from North Carolina, 

The chairman of my very first campaign 
committee for the legislature was born and 
raised in North Carolina and is the descend- 
ant of soldiers who fought here during the 
Revolutionary War. 

I am deeply honored that you have asked 
me to participate in your convocation today— 
to be present during the award of honors 
earned for achievement of service and to 
share in the reaffirmation of our college's 
goals. 

Probably at no time in the history of the 
world has there been such a need for total 
education or as much demand. On every 
campus in America there are discussions 
about tomorrow's educational future. 

You are particularly fortunate here to live 
in a smaller collegiate world than many do, 
for on campuses such as yours, there is time 
to thoughtfully and prayerfully appraise the 
future—to measure the steps necessary for 
you to take in advancing the American strug- 
gle against the tyranny of ignorance, and 
finally, to provide that spiritual strentgh 
for life which you have so well experienced 
as “Christian education—the extra dimen- 
sion.” 

I would never have been in politics at all 
if it had not been for my desire years ago 
to support and assist education in my own 
State. It is an old story, but as the depres- 
sion drew to its close, our schools were al- 
most bankrupt. I felt that I, who had had 
the privilege of a good education at my own 
State university, owed some portion of my 
life to service so that others too might share 
in a better preparation for living. 

It was my great fortune and privilege as 
a Member of our Legislature, to serve for 
22 years as a member of the Education Com- 
mittee of our House of Representatives and 
spend 8 of those years as chairman of the 
committee. 

I note in our audience today—many 
women, distinguished alumnae of your col- 
lege, friends of your college; women whom, 
I am sure are serving in every known capa- 
city as outstanding members of school boards, 
PTA's, community school council groups. 

It gives one a warm feeling of pride in the 
achievement and accomplishments of these 
women and all of us must be deeply grateful 
for the thought, time, and, energy that they 
give to community service. I am glad that 
it is part of your college goal. 

Your theme “The Decade of Advance To 
Assure the Extra Dimension—Christian Edu- 
cation,” seems to me a particularly fitting 
topic on this lenten morning in our restless, 
tumultuous, rebellious spring of 1965 and it 
is also particularly appropriate that you have 
set aside this weekend on your campus to 
plan and pray. 

The story of your college is a distillate of 
the romance belonging to all educational 
growth and progress. It is a reflection of self- 
sacrifice and struggle and the deep concern 
manifested by your people long ago for 
America's future. That you began here, de- 
termined to expand the horizons of the mind, 


This has been exemplified 
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was a deed as valiant as any done by those 
who have carrieđ our flag into battle, 

I was fascinated by the book, “Lengthened 
Shadows,” which President Poston so kindly 
forwarded me. On its pages is not only your 
story, but that of education. It brought back 
to me the early struggle in my own State to 
establish our academic institutions. I could 
see on these pages, almost as if they were 
alive, the figures, minds, and souls of those 
young men and women who, not too many 
years ago, came to your early institution with 
their precious $76.05 as payment for 9 months 
attendance here. Those boys and girls 
kindled their own wood fires and one can al- 
most see them at their desks as winter dusks 
fell—reading, writing, thinking, dreaming. 

I salute their parents who must have gone 
without many luxuries to spend even that 
$76, for money was not plentiful in that era. 
It took courage and faith in what Christian 
education would mean in the years to come 
for parents to put aside, bit by bit, money to 
invest in education. 

Iam reminded of one of our own institu- 
tions of learning in a neighboring State, 
founded by a woman who crossed the plains 
in the forties, whose tuition fees were a 
variety of commodities—sacks of potatoes, 
firewood, eggs, chickens, fish, venison. Like 
your own college, that institution still stands 
as à symbol of service. 

In accepting an invitation to speak any- 
where one does it very humbly, always ask- 
ing, “What may I say that will have meaning, 
not only for the hour of the speech, but what 
may be left behind for later thought?" This 
was true when President Poston asked me 
here. I tried to assess today's problems and 
the challenges of this tumultuous world 
about us. 

Finally the last question I asked myself 
was, “What is the deep meaning of this 
March morning in this year 1965? 

“What challenges does it bring? 

“What part of the answer will education 
here at. Gardner-Webb make?” 

Unfortunately I could not shut myself 
away in an ivory tower of silent contempla- 
tion and withdrawal from this world to 
formulate my thoughts. 

en have no such hidden place 
other than their own hearts and minds. Our 
offices are filled day and night with problems 
affecting not only the destiny of our immedi- 
ate districts, but with those of the entire 
Nation and the world around us, 

Old boundaries of time and space are 
gone. We are inextricably, whether we like 
it or not, woven into the fabric worn by all 
mankind. We are part and parcel of a great 
and stirring world. 

For more than 6 weeks I have sat on a 
Subcommittee of Appropriations in the 
House of Representatives working on a mul- 
tiplicity of human affairs. These vary over 
a wide range of apparently unrelated sub- 
jects—the quality and quantity of educa- 
tional training necessary to grant fulfillment 
for the Indian youth of our own continent; 
schools in far-off Samoa where they are 
utilizing the first complete TV classrooms 


in the world; schools and teachers for the 


mandated trust territories at the fringe 
of the Pacific; erosion control; recreation for 
the people of your State and mine; forest de- 
velopment from Louisiana to Michigan— 
Maine to Oregon. Gigantic research pro- 
grams were presented for our review. 

Indeed you may be interested to know that 
13 percent of the Department of Interior's 
budget is research. 

One small example—upon the development 
of a saline water program may rest the future 
of wide areas of this Nation and the welfare 
of many people. 

A complete understanding of the relation- 
ships of pesticides to people has barely begun. 

We had to ask ourselyes many times to 
evaluate the answers which will be formu- 
lated in research. 
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How may future exploration of the world’s 
surface guide us to the better placement of 
buildings in faroff Alaska so that another 
earthquake will not be disastrous? 

What are the answers to proposed Indian 
Tribe termination? 

What economic based on natural 
resource development will improve our na- 
tional economy? 

How can we preserve for the never-ceasing 
stream of people along the highways of our 
Nation the forests and wild rivers? 

Have we an answer to the acres of junked 
cars I saw lying in a far-off spot on the upper 
Missouri River in Montana? 

I am sure America can be no less ingenious 
about the disposition of its rubble, the pres- 
ervation of our beauty than we have been in 
finding the composition of the moon's sur- 
face. 

Congress is also constantly involved with 
each full national day. Rising tides of pas- 
sion and demands for solutions wash and roll 
against us. 

I want you all to know this, your Congress 
debates each issue with good conscience and 
with care remembering you, the individual, 
your dignity, hopes and aspirations, your 
freedoms. It remembers too that deep in the 
heart of every person is the ever-searching 
and demanding call for peace on earth; yet 
at the same time preserving our national 
integrity. 

Congress, too, remembers the final total— 
our Nation's dignity and the Nation’s respon- 
sibility of living within its constitutional 
structure of di : 

I have told many people in my own dis- 
trict through the years of my public service 
to remember one thing always—this is a 
government of the people. You are inescap- 
ably part of this Nation. 

Government is not a giant monster in 
some remote place—it is you. The sum total 
of the American mark upon history, time, 
and civilization will be the total of our col- 
lective aspirations and accomplishments. 

This is a restless era we share. You know 
as I, that morning after morning our news- 
papers are filled with such stories as: 

“Across the Nation crimes of violence rose 
9 percent for murder, 18 percent in aggra- 
yated assault, 19 percent in rape, 12 percent 
in robbery.” 

“The situation in Vietnam grows more 
serious.” 


5 gestion increases on highways and 
streets.” 

“School dropouts face job scarcity.” 

“Berkeley students revolt.“ 

These are not gentle headlines and I know 
that you, even as I, often feel a sense of frus- 
tration, anger, resentment, and weariness. 

You ask, as I, what has happened? What 
has gone wrong in our affluent, once com- 
fortable, secure society—a society which 
probably has the highest standard of llving 
ever known in the world? 

Are we at once both rich and poor? 

And there is the question which you and I 
are deeply concerned with at this convoca- 
tion, 

Where are we going? 

Will the march of national progress like 
an invading army trample our souls into 
the dust? 

This is a time also for perspective, for a 
glance behind those headlines, 

In 1789, the year in which North Carolina 
ratified the U.S. Constitution, the popula- 
tion of the United States was 3,791,342. 

I cannot pass the ratification of our Con- 
stitution without saluting the patriots of 
North Carolina who before affixing their sig- 
natures to that great instrument of govern- 
ment, demanded inclusion of our Bill of 
Rights. Forever this Nation will owe a debt 
of gratitude to North Carolina. 

In 1800 there were 5,308,487 people in 16 
States, many of them wilderness. 

In 1900 there were 76,212,000 people in 45 
States. 
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In 1965 there are 50 States with 193,145,000 
people. 

Perhaps very few women in this room real- 
ize that until the year 1837 no woman was 
admitted to a coeducational institution. To- 
day out of a total of 4,987,867 students work- 
ing toward college degrees 1,936,106 are 
women. 

Very simply, our Nation has suddenly 
grown beyond its wildest dreams and it has 
grown before we have had a chance to solve 
all of the problems caused by that growth. 
We face terrific economic changes and at the 
same time the basic problem of food, clothing, 
and shelter for our millions and understand- 
ing of their dilemmas. 

We are a nation searching dally for its own 
soul—as we have searched before in other 
times and other places through the cen- 
turies. 

We do have the courage, faith, and per- 
severance to weather the gales of frustra- 
tion, insecurity, the tides of anger and injus- 
tice, the sharp knife of fear, and to find 
eternal peace. 

At Plymouth Rock, Concord, Lexington, 
Kings Mountain, The Marne, and Iwo Jima, 
in a thousand despairing moments we trans- 
formed discouragement into splendor and 
dedicated that splendor to the American 
principles of justice and right, 

In the years that are now gone, in thou- 
sands of cabins from coast to coast nights 
were filled with arrows, fires, threats of death. 

Thirteen struggling tiny colonies sat down 
to defy their king, to declare the tenets of 
the people's belief in the rights of man with 
the Declaration of Independence, 

We have lived with strife and evil and have 
overcome it, 

It will happen again. 

However, in this year of 1965 we, knowing 
of the keen necessity for education, can ill- 
afford not to set forth our problems, and 
proceed to solve them with the full processes 
of democracy in accomplishment of our goals. 

We are a nation well aware of our natural 
resources and deeply devoted to their best. 
possible use. 

Our most precious resource, however, is our 
young people, many of whom will, within the 
next decade, begin to assume their responsi- 
bilities for the management of America. 

No sensible person today can fail to realize 
that since we have come to live within the 
ugly shadow of the atom, we must recognize 
more than ever before in the world’s history 
the fundamental importance of education 
to our development and to the welfare and 
security of you and me as well as every 
other human being on the face of this earth. 

Total education is the life blood of democ- 
racy, and democracy is the life blood of the 
free world. The United States, in a brief 170 
odd years, has risen, as I pointed out a mo- 
ment ago, from a colonial revolutionary 
movement to a position of world power and 
prominence. 

Unless we use that power wisely and well, 
we shall fall not only ourselves and the vision 
of our forefathers, but also the hopes and 
aspirations of countless other people. 

It is equally axiomatic that every person 
in our society should be developed to the 
fullest extent of his or her potential, for 
the individual, the Nation, and the world are 
all beneficiaries of such a program. 

Our beloved late President Kennedy wisely 
said in a message to Congress: 

“Our as a nation can be no 
swifter than our progress in education. Our 
requirements for world leadership, our hopes 
for economic growth, and the demands of 
citizenship itself in an era such as this all 
require the maximum development of every 
young American's capacity.” 

It is usually easy to build a case for the 
Intellectual elite. No one will deny an edu- 
cation to a great scientist, or a great mathe- 
maticlan. I would like to reverse the ques- 
tion and ask—are we as willing to thought- 
fully train those who will not plan flights to 
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the moon but whose most deadly capacity 
can be his unintelligent vote at the ballot 
box. 

I have always been interested in our gifted 
children and in programs for these children, 
but I would like to suggest that the neglect 
of any of our children is at our peril. 

You would not, I am sure, vaccinate only 
one child in a community for smallpox. 

The Inquiring mind of genius can only 
function to its fullest potential in a solid, 
educated society which values it, and it can- 
not flourish on the quicksand of illiterate 
surroundings of unhappily, misfitted people, 
angry at their impotence and waiting only 
for a moment to strike at rewards that belong 
to the gifted and energetic. 

This, I think is becoming of increasing 
concern to thoughtful people, and it may 
now be the proper time to ask ourselves this 
morning a basic question—why do we edu- 


> cate? 


1. For citizenship, which involves not only 
an awareness and appreciation of all facets 
in our society, but also of concomitant re- 
sponsibilities. Man living in the shadow of 
his own doom, must make answer. It is im- 
perative, in the exercise of his rights and 
performance of his duties, that every indi- 
vidual act on the basis of well-informed 
judgments rather than prejudice and igno- 
rance, 

2. We educate for parenthood, so that the 
lasting benefits of education—moral and 
spiritual as well as intellectual—may be 
passed on and become part of our national 
fabric. 

3. We educate to develop a society which 
prizes decency and integrity, the dignity of 
the individual, and which works to further 
man's contribution to understanding and 
solving the problems of the world in which 
he lives. 

There may have been a time when these 
goals could have been accomplished with 
little formal education. That is not now 
true. You recognized it at Gardner-Webb 
years ago. 

We live in a complex society in which 
technology is highly developed. 

Our population is increasingly urban, ex- 
tremely mobile, and the pace of life gener- 
ally much swifter than that of our fathers 
and mothers. 

The more complicated the practical busi- 
ness of living becomes, the darker the head- 
lines, the more necessary our educational 
programs and educational consciences at all 
levels. 

There is no longer a large market for 
young, uneducated labor. Out automated 
society requires increasingly well-trained 
workers. Statistics show that while un- 
skilled factory production workers have 
been unable to find jobs, the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service at the same time has been un- 
able to fill thousands of specialized posi- 
tions, ranging from chemists and physicists 
to toolmakers and other technicians. 

As automation becomes the rule rather 
than the exception, positions involving lit- 
tle more than manual labor will decrease 
even further. 

Unless students are early inculcated with 
a desire for this necessary education and an 
awareness of its value, they will not pursue 
it, and here lies part of the reason for some 
of today's turbulence, 

I wonder if many of us realize that 3 
out of every 10 children entering the nineth 
grade fall to finish high school. Elementary 
school Is their total educational experience. 

Yet at that elementary level, our class- 
rooms are overcrowded, teaching is all to 
often incompetent, and facilities are in- 
adequate. 

Many classrooms are sọ packed that 
children can only attend half a day—700,000 
of them in the United States. 


Apart from the basic educational lack in 
this situation to the child, it has two grim- 
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mer results for society: the encouragement 
of juvenile delinquency, particularly when 
both the child's parents work a full day, 
and it gives less education at the lower levels 
at the precise time when more is needed 
if we are to produce citizent adapted to our 
complex society. 

It is not only in our elementary fields that 
a lack exists. Universities are jammed. 
This exploding growth of many of our great 
institutions is possibly causing much ofto- 
day's student restlessness, These was a time 
when all colleges assumed that each en- 
rollee was an individual and that faculty 
members lived within the realm of the col- 
legiate experience to assist young people in 
preparing their way into adulthood. 

My on State university has 26,000 students. 
There is now little opportunity for individual 
discussions. 

This experience is repeated on a hundred 
campuses. 

Be grateful that yours still offers the op- 
portunity for human communion. 

At the same time our universities mush- 
room, we see another startling situation. 
No one knows its full precise cause, but 
there is a determined search for the answers. 
However, we do know that it is small com- 
fort to a nation which has achieved jet air- 
liners, cake mixes and the secrets of outer 
space to find it necessary to increase num- 
bers of institutions for mental illness. 

Once we were a nation moving onward— 
looking ever forward at the frontiers of un- 
conquered land beyond the high mountains, 
across wide western rivers. 

We have now reached the outer fringes of 
that land—possessed, settled and developed 
it 


Today we face the problem of living peace- 
fully upon it. 

For this we have the energy and talent and 
with the assistance of colleges such as yours 
we shall understand and solve: 

The problems of our cities. 

Provide for the betterment of living within 
them. 

Root crime and crime's causes from its 
dark caves. 

Obliterate ignorance. 

Reafirm our faith in God and diligently 
continue the eternal search for peace on 
earth, good will to men. 

We shall rewrite the ugly headlines and 
tell instead the story of a nation devoted 
to ita responsibilities, a nation thoughtfully 
determined to find the best and finest 
answers to its problems and challenges. 

We shall, like all those others who have 
gone before, through our prayers and with 
God's help, call upon our Nation to reclaim 
all her beauty, her glory, and acknowledge 
through our loving service, our joyous hope 
for life eternal. 


What Happens to Displacees? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of people displaced by urban 
renewal projects has often given rise to 
charges that they are only transferred to 
another slum area. Federal Housing 
Administrator Robert C. Weaver has 
effectively refuted these charges in a 
recent announcement. I include it and a 
Washington Evening Star editorial of 
March 24, as part of my remarks: 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star, Mar. 24, 1965] 
WHAT HAPPENS TO DISPLACEES? 

Urban renewal critics like to argue that 
the program does little if any good for the 
low- or moderate-income families displaced 
from slum area. And they contend, by im- 
plication at least, that vast numbers of these 
unfortunate people merely are reshuffied 
from one slum area to another. 

It is certainly true that few of these faml- 
lies actually wind up in private housing 
within the rebuilt renewal projects, But 
one of the primary reasons they do not is 
that the high costs of new housing are be- 
yond their reach. With a few rare excep- 
tions, the various governmental schemes to 
reduce these costs have not been successful. 
That is why the President, in his housing 
message this year, proposed an entirely new 
approach through rental subsidies. The 
idea has merit. 

As a special survey by the Census Bureau 
in 132 cities around the country has just 
shown, however, the relocation of displacees 
within new project areas is not the only way 
to improve their lot. In all, the Bureau re- 
cently interyiewed some 2,300 families who 
were displaced during a 3-month period last 
summer. It found that only 6 percent now 
live in “substandard” dwellings. The ma- 
jority, as might be expected, are paying some- 
what higher rent. But most are getting 
more for their money than before. The sur- 
vay showed a slight increase in homeowner- 
ship. Only about 13 percent of the dis- 
Placees were relocated in public housing. 
While 90 percent received counseling, fi- 
nancial, or some other form of aid from re- 
newal agencies, some 70 percent of the total 
number actually found new housing accom- 
modations on their own. As a general rule, 
those who took advantage of renewal-agency 
assistance fared better. 

Robert C. Weaver, the Federal housing 
Administrator, says these findings “refute 
frequent charges of widespread failure by 
urban renewal to meet its rehousing obliga- 
tions.” 

This is not to say, of course, that the crit- 
ies will be silenced. For there is surely 
room, as Mr. Weaver concedes, for a great 
deal of improvement, both In relocation pro- 
cedures and in the availability of decent 
housing at prices moderate-income families 
can afford. What the Census Bureau study 
does suggest, however, is that the changes 
of failure in relocation have been grossly ex- 
aggerated—and often deliberately so. 
Hovsinc AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY NEWS 

RELEASE 


Ninety-four percent of the people displaced 
by urban renewal operations, still residing in 
the same locality and for whom there are 
known addresses, are currently moving into 
standard dwelling units. 

They are, as anticipated, paying more rent 
on the average and a slightly larger share of 
their income for their housing than before. 

These two key facts are revealed by a spe- 
ctal survey made by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to determine what has actually hap- 
pened to people displaced from urban renewal 
sites. 

“This survey, carried out by the Census 
Bureau with thoroughness and dispatch, 
should remove much of the guesswork and 
uninformed speculation from the question of 
urban renewal relocation,” Housing Adminis- 
trator Robert C. Weaver said. 

“The findings show that as a result of im- 
provements instituted in relocation proce- 
dures in the past few years, a much better 
job in rehousing displaced families is being 
done than in the past—a better job than 
many expected. 

“The findings also refute frequent charges 
of widespread failure by urban renewal to 


meet its rehousing obligations for 
displaces. While still not perfect, the 
housing record of urban renewal overall has 
now reached a high level of proficiency. 

“The facts from the survey, however, fur- 
ther confirm the serious shortage in our cities 
of good housing within the means of those 
of low and moderate income, and the dif- 
culties of social and economic adjustment 
that confront many displaced families. 

“The Con recognized these problems 
in part in the 1964 Housing Act when it ap- 
proved supplemental aid to lower income dis- 
placed people for a temporary period. The 
President's 1965 housing and urban 
goes much farther. It centers strongly on a 
major increase in the total supply of good 
housing for those of more limited means, and 
for more concerted use of resources in the 
social and economic reestablishment of those 
at or near the poverty level.“ 

The census survey data were obtained di- 
rectly from displaced families through a 
check of their status several months after 
they had moved. It covered dwelling units 
where displaced families had moved from 
projects in 132 cities throughout the coun- 
try where relocation was actively underway 
during June, July, and August of 1964. In- 
terviews were conducted at 2,300 dwelling 
units by census enumerators from Thanks- 
giving 1964, to early January 1965, reach- 
ing all relocated households in the sample 
of the Census Bureau for whom current ad- 
dresses were obtainable. Interviews could 
not be obtained with another 542 families 
displaced from projects in the cities surveyed 
for these reasons: 138 had left the area; 278 
could not be located, and 126 were unayail- 
able or refused to be interviewed. 

The survey was ordered, Mr. Weaver said, 
for four reasons: 

“1. We wanted an independent check of 
our regular system of relocation x 
which rely heavily on data from local public 
agencies, and sample inspections by regional 
office staffs. ? 

“2. We needed to know whether our ef- 
forts in the past 4 years to make the re- 
location process more humane and effective 
were bearing fruit. The survey indicates 
they are paying off. 

“3. Because of repeated attacks and crit- 
icisms charging widespread failure in urban 
renewal to assure adequate rehousing of those 
it displaces, we wanted an outside, objective 
survey of the facts, which the census has 
now given us. 

“4. We wanted data on additional aspects 
of relocation not covered in our regular re- 
porting system, to know more about the 
problems these families face in adjusting to 
& new urban environment,” 

Findings of the survey disclosed the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Ninety-four percent of those interviewed 
were living in standard dwellings, with all 
modern sanitary facilities after relocation, 
Six percent had moved to substandard units. 

Median gross rents for the displacees were 
higher after they moved rising to $74 a 
month compared to $66 before. The median 
proportion of income spent for rent increased 
from 25 to 28 percent. 

The data also show that the 30 percent of 
the households who availed themselyes of 
local public agency help in relocating fared 
better in avoiding rent increases than those 
who relocated themselves. For those aided 
by the local agency, the percentage of whites 
paying less than $50 a month for rent after 
relocation increased from 17 to 29 percent, 
and for nonwhites from 26 to 39 percent. For 
those who found quarters on their own, the 
below $50 rent group declined from 14 to 7 
percent for whites and from 23 to 24 percent 
for nonwhites after relocation. This, in part, 
reflects the fact that 90 percent of place- 
ments in public housing were made through 
local public agency channels. 


majority of those relocated found the 
Pnveniences of their new location about the 
game or better than their old one. However, 
others were adversely affected by the change. 
The data show: 

That 50 percent reported their journey 
time to work about the same from the new 
location; for 37 percent it was greater, and 
for 13 percent it was much less. 

That 43 percent found the convenience 
of neighborhood shopping about the same; 
23 percent much more convenient, and 34 
percent much less convenient. 

That 53 percent found that public trans- 
portation was about the same; 18 percent 
found it much more satisfactory, and 29 
percent found it less satisfactory. 

That 34 percent found their place of wor- 
ship about the same distance; 21 percent 
found that it was closer, and 45 percent 
found it farther away. 

Nearly 90 percent of the relocated families 
received counseling, financial or other assist- 
ance from the local public agency. Seventy 
percent of all families surveyed found their 
own housing accommodations. For white 
familles this proportion was 80 percent; for 
nonwhite families it was 60 percent, 

Nonwhite families constituted a little more 
than half of the 2,300 families surveyed 
They also had somewhat less success in find- 
ing standard housing: Whereas 97 percent 
of white families moved to standard housing, 
the percentage for nonwhites was 91 percent, 
For the 60 percent of nonwhites who found 
their own housing accommodations, the per- 
centage. of those obtaining standard housing 
dropped to 89 percent. 

The survey data also disclosed the basic 
economic problems faced by displaced fam- 
ilies. 

Forty percent of all families reported in- 
comes of less than $3,000 a year, and nearly 
80 percent of less than $6,000. The incomes 
of half of the nonwhite families, however, 
were below the $3,000 level compared to only 
one-fourth of the white families. 

About 13 percent of the families—nearly 
800—were rehoused in public housing, three- 
fourths of these being nonwhites. 

Two-thirds of the displaced households 
consisted of three or more, persons, and one- 
third of five or more persons. 

Fifty-nine percent of the households had 

lived at their previous address 5 years or 
more and over 80 percent for more than 1 
year. 
Two-thirds had been renters in their pre- 
vious residences, and one-third owners, Fol- 
lowing relocation the percentages of home- 
owners rose slightly to 37 percent. 

Results of the survey will be used by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and its 
constituent, the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, to extend the progress being made in 
finding good housing for displaced families 
and to develop additional measures to as- 
sist in the human adjustments of these fam- 
ilies in new locations and reduce the impact 
of higher rents on limited incomes. The 
findings will also be provided to local public 
agencies, community officials, and others to 
develop more effective means of assisting 
displaced families and meeting their prob- 
lems of social and financial adjustment to 
achieve better living standards, 


Closing of Veterans Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following statement by 

William R. Clay, president of the Mary- 

land State Council of Veterans Demo- 

cratic Clubs, and a copy of the resolution 
adopted by both houses of the Maryland 

General Assembly. Mr. Speaker, I heart- 

ily concur with these resolutions and 

also express my dismay at these proposed 
closings: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WILLIAM R. 
CLAY, PRESIDENT OF THE MARYLAND STATE 
COUNCIL oF VETERANS DEMOCRATIC CLUBS IN 
THANKING THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE 
Or MARYLAND 


I wish to thank the Maryland House of 
Delegates in passing House Resolution 67 and 
the Senate of Maryland in passing Senate 
Resolution 43 regarding the proposed closing 
of certain Veterans’ Administration facilities. 
In closing Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
and domicilaries homes the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration would substantially decrease its 
abilities to render service to the American 
veteran and their survivors. 

The Veterans’ Administration closing of 
installations is completely inconsistant with 
the platform of the National Democratic 
Party, both on a State and on a National 
level. 

I call upon our national Democratic ad- 
ministration to reconsider the closing of 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals and I 
strongly doubt that the Democratic Party 
on both State and National level will alow 
the closing of any Veterans’ Administration 
installation and I call for a total mobiliza- 
tion of the efforts and resources of the Mary- 
land State Council of Democratic Veterans 
Clubs to prevent this proposal from becoming 
a reality. 

WILLIAM R. CLAY. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 43 


Senate resolution expressing the concern of 
the senate of Maryland at the proposed 
closing of certain Veterans’ Administration 
facilities 


Whereas the Senate of Maryland is in- 
formed that the Veterans’ Administration 
has decided and determined to close 11 hos- 
pitals, 4 domiciliary homes, and 16 regional 
offices in the United States; and 

Whereas such decision appears in direct 
conflict with the announced aims of the na- 
tional administration to improve the lot of 
its needy citizens; and 

Whereas the decision of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration also substantially impairs its 
ability to render service to veterans, their 
widows, children, and other survivors; and 

Whereas the announced closings are pur- 
portedly for the purpose of producing fiscal 
savings, but would be accomplished at the 
expense of and great sacrifice and hardship 
to our veterans; and 

Whereas Veterans’ Administration regional 
Offices, hospitals, and domiciliaries serve 
either the service-connected persons or those 
who are in deep financial need, many of 
whom are on small Government pensions and 
otherwise in desperate circumstances; and 

Whereas the plight of the domiciliary 
member is particularly pathetic in that a 
typical such member is 68 years old, is dis- 
abled principally by heart disease, has no 
family and an income of only $66 a month 
from a Veterans“ Administration pension; 
and 

Whereas the action of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration seems poor recompense for our 
veterans, victims of our wars, great and 
small, and for those who depend upon them; 
and 

Whereas a grateful Nation should bestow 
upon its needy veterans all of the gratitude 
which its resources permit, so that those who 
have risked their lives In its defense may live 
out their failing years in some degree of 
security and freedom from want and hard- 
ship: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate of Maryland, That 
the senate wishes to register herein its dis- 
may and urgent concern at the contemplated 
closing of these facilities and institutions 
and to urge that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the national administration recon- 
sider its decision so to do; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Lyndon B. John- 
son, President of the United States; William 
J. Driver, Veterans Administrator, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; U.S. Senators DANIEL B. BREWSTER, 
Josera D. Typrnes; Members of the Mary- 
land congressional delegation as follows: 
Rocers C. B. Morton, CLARENCE LONG, ED- 
WARD GARMATZ, GEORGE FALLON, HERVEY 
MACHEN, CHARLES MATHIAS, Jr., SAMUEL FRIE- 
DEL, and CARLTON R. Sickies; Senator Wil- 
liam L. Hodges, honorary State president, 
Maryland State Council of Democratic Vet- 
erans Clubs; and Hon. William R. Clay, Court 
House, Upper Marlboro, Md., State president 
of said council. 


The New Proposal for Health Insurance 
for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important issues before Congress is 
medical care for our senior citizens. 

After thorough consideration the 
House Ways and Means Committee has 
reported H.R. 6675, a bill introduced by 
Chairman WI nun Mutts, providing in 
place of the original medicare bill a com- 
bination of three proposals: First, an ex- 
panded Kerr-Mills program for hospital 
and medical assistance to the indigent 
aged and for other public assistance; 
second, an insurance program for hos- 
pital care for senior citizens as in the 
former King-Anderson bill; and third, 
a voluntary plan to cover the cost of 
physicians fees and drug costs along the 
line of the eldercare plan. 

Also this legislation includes a 7-per- 
cent (minimum 84) across-the-board 
increase in old-age survivors and dis- 
ability insurance. 

The cost of this new legislation for 
1967 for its first full year of operation 
would be $5 billion from general revenue, 
$500 million from premiums collected for 
the voluntary health care plan and the 
remainder from increased payroll taxes. 

These latter taxes would be raised by 
a change in the taxable annual earnings 
from the present $4,800 to $5,600 Jan- 
uary 1, 1966 and to $6,600, January 1, 
1971, and also a rate increase. 

The voluntary doctors’ fee insurance 
would be financed by persons over 65 
paying monthly premiums of $3 each de- 
ducted from their monthly retirement 
benefits. The Federal Government 
would match this $3 premium out of 
general revenue. 

Private insurance carriers would carry 
out, under contract, the administrative 
functions of this part of the bill. 

The expansion of Kerr-Mills medical 
assistance for the indigent aged would 
require participation of States in the 
program—and requires these States to 
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provide an income test to determine eli- 
gibility, but not with rigid income stand- 
ards to adversely affected persons with 
large medical bills. 

Members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee say this new bill is fiscally on a 
sound basis in that it would not endan- 
ger the existing social security system as 
it was said the original medicare plan 
would have done. 

Certainly the legislation remains con- 
troversial in that it is a combination of 
eldercare, medicare, and Kerr-Mills. 
When it is considered by the House, there 
will be no changes or amendments, so 
House Members must take it or leave it 
as it came out of committee. Republi- 
cans may have one opportunity, if they 
desire, to offer an alternate plan. 

Already, the AMA has expressed op- 
position, but I can find few colleagues 
who do not feel the bill's good outweighs 
its less desirable features and therefore 
who do not plan to vote forit. They say 
and I agree there is a need for a pro- 
gram, although, of course, this proposal 
does not completely satisfy everyone. 

Meanwhile, however, there is little 
doubt but that this bill will pass with a 
large majority and in due course be 
signed by the President into law because 
he has praised the bill. 

Finally, I might add that in my opin- 
ion this legislation has much more to 
recommend it than the original medicare 
plan over which there was so much dis- 
agreement. 


Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD 


D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, this 
June 10 will mark the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of a great American explorer, 
Scientist, author, and physician, Dr. 
Frederick Albert Cook. Dr. Cook will be 
recalled by many as a central figure in 
one of the most unfortunate controver- 
Sies on the American scene, which was 
the famous dispute that waxed hot more 
than half a century ago as to who was 
= first man at the geographical North 

ole. 

Dr. Cook was written off by many 
would-be authorities at that time, but 
history has a way of grinding well the 
fine sands of truth and fact, divorcing 
them from emotional arguments and the 
contemporary pressures of established 
groups. I find it significant, Mr. Speak- 
er, that over the years more and more 
acknowledged polar historians, geogra- 
phers and explorers have come to accept 
the original findings of Dr. Cook. 

It is not my intention to revive this 
controversy, Mr. Speaker, but only to 
join the reputable historical groups 
which are joining together in this cen- 
tennial year of Dr. Cook's birth to cele- 
brate the occasion, and to renew their 
requests for an objective appraisal of the 
accomplishments of this exceptional 
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American pioneer of the Poles—both 
North and South. 

In June the Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
Society, composed of a distinguished 
group of Arctic explorers, geographers, 
oceanographers, historians and inter- 
ested citizens, will join with the Sullivan 
County Historical Society and the offi- 
cials of the town of Delaware to mark 
the centennial of Dr. Cook's birth. 

Dr. Cook was born in the hamlet of 
Callicoon in Delaware township, Sullivan 
County, N.Y., on June 10, 1865, the son 
of a German immigrant doctor who 
served in the Civil War. He spent 
much of his life in Erie County, N.Y., and 
he is buried in Buffalo's Forest Lawn 
Cemetery. 

Among the authorities who have re- 
cently called for a re-examination of Dr. 
Cook's accomplishments is a former 
Cheektowaga, N.Y., teacher and traveler, 
John Euller. Mr. Euller, who has writ- 
ten extensively on Polar matters, includ- 
ing several books, was a member of the 
observation team in the 1964 “Operation 
Deep Freeze” in the Antarctic. He is a 
graduate of McGill University’s depart- 
ment of geographic studies and is a Fel- 
10 of the American Geographical So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Speaker, in the December 1964 is- 
sue of Arctic, the Journal of the Arctic 
Institute of North America, Mr. Euller 
had a commentary on Dr. Cook. It is 
significant that this scientific publication 
has accorded space to recall the accom- 
plishments of this great explorer. 

Following is Mr, Euller's article: 

THE CENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF FREDERICK 
A. Coox 
(By John Euller) 

The year 1965 will mark the passing of 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of Fred- 
erick A, Cook—physician, traveler, writer, 
and polar explorer. Cook is doubtlessly best 
remembered for claiming’to be the first man 
to reach the North Pole. It is equally well 
remembered that the claim was quickly chal- 
lenged by Robert E, Peary—naval officer, civil 


/ engineer, and also polar explorer. Peary as- 


serted that he and not Cook had been the 
first to reach the Pole, and furthermore he 
held Cook's prior claim to be false. 

Both men had strong personal motives, 
and the result was a bitter controversy, 
Each man’s story had its weaknesses, but a 
majority of the press backed Peary, In a 
relentless campaign Cook was disputed, ridi- 
culed, and in the end largely—although not 
unanimously—discredited. 

Claim and counter-claim were made in 
1909. By 1920, the year Peary died, the storm 
had subsided. By 1940, the year Cook died, 
it was all but forgotten, although the orig- 
inal question of who had been first at the 
Pole was never really resolved. Meanwhile a 
sizable literature has developed and con- 
tinues to grow, new facts have come to light, 
and Cook’s cause continues to find support 
among a small number of skeptics who seek 
a true verdict in place of what some feel was 
a decision forced by newspaper propaganda, 

Dr. Cook's 100th anniversary is a fitting 
occasion for a review of the evidence and a 
restatement of the case. The recognition of 
Cook's personal achievement is at stake, but 
a larger issue is to determine—if possible— 
history as it really was and not as some 
might wish it to have been. The essential 
requirement—indeed, the only requirement, 
if justice is to be done—is to restrict the dis. 
cussion to the pertinent facts and their logi- 
cal interpretation. Hearsay, pseudo-scien- 
tific testimonials, and evidence not directly 


related to the case should be rejected, 
though, these three categories account foj 
many Hundreds of thousands of words in the 
published literature. From this stringently 
defined base at least seven arguments emerge 
that support the view that it was not only 
possible but very probable that in April 1908 
55 was the first man to reach the North 
ole. 

1. Feasibility of method: As Peary, Cook 
adopted Eskimo methods of travel; if they 
differed in any way, Cook's technique was 
superior. He used lighter sledges, a smaller 
party, and lived in part off the land. He was 
43 years old, in excellent physical condition, 
and experienced in polar travel and living. 
Thus endowed, the journey to the Pole was 
for him perfectly feasible. 

2. Proven ability: Cook's base was at 
Annoatok in Greenland. From here he 
traveled to Cape Stallworthy at the northern 
tip of Axel Heiberg Island, and from this 
point he started his journey across the polar 
ice. He planned to return by roughly the 
same route, but he was carried off course 
by drifting ice. He returned to land much 
farther south than he expected and the con- 
sequent delay forced him to spend the winter 
at Cape Hardy on Devon Island. The follow- 
ing spring he sledged back to Annoatok and 
thence south to Upernavik where he met a 
Danish ship. The total distance travelled 
was approximately 2,680 nautical miles. The 
part of the Journey between Annoatok and 
Cape Stallworthy and the return from the 
first landfall in the Sverdrup Islands to 
Upernayik amounts to some 1,640 miles. 
That Cook made this part of the total jour- 
ney and that he therefore had the necessary 
ability for sustained, long-distance artcic 
travel has never been doubted. It was thus 
well within his ability to travel the addi- 
tional 1,040 miles from Cape Stallworthy to 
the Pole and return. 

3. Original descriptions: At the time of 
Cook’s journey no one had ever before seen 
the region that lies close to the North Pole, 
When Cook returned he described what he 
had seen: no land, a continuation of the 
polar ice pack, essentially a frozen ocean but 
in a state of continuous motion and 
heayal, This was not profound, but it was 
original, and all subsequent accounts, 
including Peary’s, agree with Cook's original 
descriptions. 

4. Unknown westerly drift: When return- 
ing south from the Pole heavy overcast 
forced Cook to navigate by dead reckoning. 
He laid his course to take into account what 
he thought to be a slight eastward drift of 
the ice. It was not then known that in the 
region where Cook traveled, the ice drifts 
toward the west. Cook was thus carried 
100 miles west of his expected landfall, and 
the consequent delay, already mentioned, 
forced him to winter at Cape Hardy. Cook 
could not have invented or anticipated this 
drift; the error caused by it lends great 
credibility to his account of the journey. 
Furthermore, the amount of the offset sug- 
gests that he began his return Journey at a 
point north of the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 

5. Ice islands: In 88° North Cook saw an 
unusual ice feature: a flat-topped mass of 
ice, higher and therefore thicker than ordi- 
nary sea ice, and with an upper surface 
marked by undulations or waves. What 
Cook had discovered was an ice island, one 
of the tabular masses of ice that are now 
known to have their origin in the ice shelves 
that rim parts of the northern coast of 
Ellesmere Island. The ice islands are known 
to drift in the area of the Arctic Ocean be- 
tween Alaska and the North Pole in a slow 
clockwise motion, moving southward along 
the west side of the Queen Elizabeth Islands, 
The discovery was incidental to Cook's main 
purpose and was forgotten until 40 years 
later when the ice islands were rediscovered 
during an serial reconnaissance, but again 


have something Cook could not have in- 
ented and his account gains credibility 
from it. 

6. Bradley Land: When marching across 
the ice Cook saw in 85° North what he 
thought to be land, far distant and to the 
west. He named it Bradley Land in honor 
of his benefactor. Curiously, 2 years before 
Peary had made a similar discovery, roughly 
150 miles to the south. Neither man could 
possibly strengthen his claim to the Pole by 
falsely reporting the discovery of land; yet 
neither Bradley Land nor Peary's Crocker 
Land was ever seen again. Were both men 
liars? A more plausible explanation Is that 
both had sighted an ice island, possibly the 
same one, but higher and more massive than 
Cook’s first discovery. The 150-mile dis- 
tance between the two sightings does not 
contradict the observed drift of present-day 
ice islands. Ironically the two rivals cor- 
roborate each other. 

7. A consistent narrative. Cook's published 
account of his journey to the pole has never 
been seriously refuted on the basis of in- 
ternal evidence. This in itself is not remark- 
able, since he was its sole author and had 
ample time to prepare it. But in the 50 
years that have passed since it was written, 
the external evidence cited above has come 
to light. Cook could not have invented his 
accurate descriptions of the north polar 
region, of ice islands, or contrived to have 
himself set off course by an undiscovered 
drift. This becomes an argument in itself. 
How were all these circumstances incor- 
porated into his account? It is the final and 
perhaps strongest argument for its 
authenticity. 

To summarize the main points: a feasible 
method of travel, a proven ability to make 
extended arctic journeys, the first correct 
descriptions of the area around the North 
Pole, discovery of a westerly drift of the ice 
northwest of the Canadian Arctic Archi- 
pelago, discovery and accurate description of 
ice islands, corroboration by Peary in the 
matter of Bradley and Crocker Lands, and a 
logical narrative consistent with external ex 
post facto evidence. 

Has the case been proved? The answer is 
still No.“ The exploits of Cook and Peary 
were long, lone journeys over moving ice; no 
monuments could be erected, no competent 
witness accompanied either man, Neither 
man’s claim is subject to positive proof—and 
never will be. Each man’s claim must rest 
on his word and on the logical consistency 
of his story supported by whatever external 
evidence can be adduced. The case for Cook 
is strong and should be reviewed by fair- 
minded men. 

At Dr. Cook’s 100th anniversary it is per- 
haps late to seek a restoration of his claim— 
but it is not too late. The editor of his last 
book said this about the explorer: “His 
tragedy paralleled that of Columbus. He was 
rejected, despised * * * and neglected. Co- 
lumbus turned to divine support; Dr. Cook 
relied on the innate sense of justice in men.” 


Mexican Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 
Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, in 
1963, after much careful consideration 


and discussion, the Congress enacted leg- 
islation which called a halt to the im- 
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portation of Mexican farm labor as of 
December 31, 1964. 

Since that time, there has been a con- 
certed effort on the part of the growers 
to reinstate this program, despite the 
fact that there is more than sufficient 
labor available in this country to do the 
necessary cultivating and harvesting of 
farm crops. 


With so many of our own domestic 
farmworkers unemployed, it would most 
certainly be morally wrong to revive the 
bracero program, and I agree whole- 
heartedly with the editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of March 
27, and which once again voices the op- 
position of that paper to any reopening 
of our borders to the influx of Mexican 
workers, to the detriment of our own 
domestic laborers and their families, 
who are available and willing to do the 
work. 


I attach the editorial, herewith, and 
call it to the attention of my colleagues. 
SQUEEZE ON THE MIGRANTS 

After years of successful sabotage by the 
corporate farm lobby, Congress finally was 
able to slam the door last December 31, on 
the legal importation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of low-wage Mexican laborers to har- 
vest American crops. Now California grow- 
ers are engaged in a callous, rearguard 
action to reopen the migration floodgates 
and thus to condemn American farmworkers 
to continued exploitation. 

Every device short of outright refusal to 
accept domestic farmworkers has been used 
to discredit the Labor Department's recruit- 
ment efforts. The growers’ aim is to prove 
that crops will rot if Secretary Wirtz does 
not authorize the emergency admission of 
large number of braceros from Mexico. 
State officials already have thrown their sup- 
port behind the farmworkers in the Salinas 
area, and pressure for a wholesale break- 
through is mounting in the rest of California. 

Thus far Mr. Wirtz has stood fast—as he 
should. He is making a personal inspection 
of the obstacles to getting enough workers 
in California. Already he has discovered 
that one answer is the survival of abysmal 
living conditions in some migrant labor 
camps. He said the filth at one camp near 
Salinas made him ashamed that anything so 
bad existed in America. 

In line with his duty under the general 
immigration law, Mr. Wirta has held hear- 
ings and established $1.40 an hour as the 
prevailing rate California growers must offer 
domestic laborers before he will certify any 
shortage requiring the importation of for- 
eign help. This wage standard is scheduled 
to become effective April 1, and certainly no 
need for braceros should be assumed until 
it has had a comprehensive test. And, if 
this wage proves insufficiently attractive, 
there is no reason why the law of supply and 
demand in the labor field should not bring 
à higher one. 

Once growers are compelled to recognize 
the necessity for paying a living wage, Amer- 
ica's highly profitable corporate farms will 
cease to be “sweatshops in the sun” and no 
shadow of excuse will exist for the mass im- 
port of cheap foreign labor. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
= Recorp should be processed through this 
Office, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


A Piece of the Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have recently introduced H.R. 
5918, which is identical to a bill I intro- 
duced during the 88th Congress. This 
proposal would make it unlawful for an 
employer to require blanket patent as- 
signments from prospective employees 
where this assignment is a condition of 
employment. 

There is a great need for clarifying 
legislation to determine the rights of the 
employed inventor in the United States. 
All of the recent discussions concerning 
patent rights in connection with Gov- 
ernment research and development con- 
tracts fail to touch meaningfully on the 
rewards due the individual inventor. 

Under unanimous consent I include at 
this point in the Recor an article point- 
ing out the various aspects of the situa- 
tion that exists in this regard. It was 
written by Mr. Albert S. Davis, Jr., and 
appeared in the December 1963 issue of 
International Science and Technology. 

A PIECE OF THE ACTION 
(By Albert S. Davis, Jr.) 

If management is going to pay out substan- 
tial money every year for suggestions about 
saving paper clips and economizing on car- 
bon paper, it secms illogical to the point of 
idiocy not to specially recognize the patent- 
able invention and the man or men who 
made it. 

Logical or illogical, there is increasing ar- 
gument these days that corporate inventors 
should receive some share of the added profits 
or savings that come from their patentable 
inventions. On March 18, 1963, Congress- 
man GEORGE E. Brown, Ja., of California in- 
troduced H.R. 4932, a bill which proposed to 
amend the Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947 by stating, very simply: 

“It shall be unlawful for an employer to 
Tequire as a condition of employment that 
any prospective employee of his or any of his 
employees agree to assign any patent or pat- 
entable invention to the employer or to main- 
tain or enforce any agreement with any of 
his employees to assign any patent or pat- 
entable invention to the employer where such 
agreement was a condition of employment.” 
This bill was routinely referred to the Com- 
mittes on Education and Labor and has re- 
ceived no action. 

Soon after the bill was introduced, a uni- 
versity foundation specializing in matters of 
intelectual property announced further 
Progress in its continuing investigation of 
the employee-employer patent payment re- 
la ; another university planned a 
seminar on the subject. A U.S. Senate sub- 
committee distributed a detailed study of 
such practices In Europe. Management mag- 
azines printed analyses of corporate practices 
in the United States. A correspondent to 
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this magazine suggested that a falling curve 
of invention and patent fecundity was due 
to the automatic and uncompensated take- 
over by corporations of inventions made by 
their employees. 

Then, in mid-October of this year, the 
Kennedy administration issued a lengthy 
policy statement concerning patent rights on 
U.S. Government-supported research, but 
wound it up by splitting hairs in saying that 
there was no single answer to the question of 
rights. Simultaneously, the Department of 
Commerce asked the National Inventors 
Council for advice about questions of patent 
ownership and specific steps the Federal 
Government might take in promoting inven- 
tions and their application. 

Not all of this smoke is due to a particular 
fire at this particular time. Nevertheless, 
there is more restlessness now about corpo- 
rate patent payments than there has been in 
many years. 

One reason is that, whether fringe benefits 
to an employee come freely from an em- 
ployer seeking to hold migratory scientific 
and technical workers or are negotiated in 
collective bargaining agreements, the various 
forms which benefits can take have been 
rather well explored. With rare exceptions, 
patent payments offer enticing new ground 
for examination of fringe rewards. 

By various indexes the amount of inven- 
tion does seem to be waning. If it really is, 
it may be an easy ent to say that a 
man latent inventive ability, even 
if he is hired to exercise it, cam be induced 
to use it more fully if we pay him specially 
for succeeding in doing so. 

Over and above the arguments as to 
whether a promise to share the added savings 
or profits with the Inventor will produce 
more inventions, and whether such a system 
could be administered, is the fact that many 
corporate managers feel a bit uneasy about 
not paying the inventor a share. Most of us 
have been raised in the Judaeo-Christian 
moral tradition, and we keep saying to our- 
selves “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out thy grain.” 

When the Patent, Trademark, and Copy- 
right Foundation questioned a carefully se- 
lected sample of productive corporate-em- 
ployed inventors in 1962 to learn wehther 
they could be stimulated to produce more 
inventions, by far the largest proportion of 
those replying said that they could, and that 
cash payments, bonuses, and royalties on a 
percentage basis were the way to do it. A 
favorable creative environment, selection of 
one's own projects, professional recognition, 
and better education on patents ranked far 
below monetary stimulus. 

Benjamin F. Miessner, a self-styled lone- 
wolf inventor who has earned a million and 
a half dollars in royalties and patent sales 
on his inventions, put the case very suc- 
cinctly in American Engineer: 

“That I many times out-produced cor- 
porate inventors was due to one overpowering 
reason, Like the independent inventors of 
other days, I could keep at least some of 
the fruits of my creations * * * I could see 
a pot of gold and much more important 
other rewards at the end of my rainbow.” 

Mr. Miessner probably overstates the case 
of nonassignment by regularly employed in- 
ventors in the early days of our industriali- 
zation. The cost of modern production with 
its complex organization, is at least as 
significant in the change which has come 


about in the corporate patent environment. 
Nevertheless there is justice and logic in his 
argument. 

PRIDE AND PROFIT 

Corporate inventors are human. Any one 

of them who has achieved a major scientific 
success which has been patented and de- 
veloped on a significantly profitable basis 
has pride in what he did for his employer. 
Yet his own advancement does not always 
keep pace with his company’s, and it never 
compares with the diamond-studded evalua- 
tion which is put upon his creation by the 
company’s advertising and public relations 
material. 
When the inventor audits his own personal 
books, he finds a $1,500 raise, an extra week 
of vacation, perhaps his name on the door, 
and two more scientific meetings per year. 
And at this point he looks at the profit and 
loss statement and reflects. wistfully or 
frascibly, that he would like to have what 
is referred to in Las Vegas as “a piece of the 
action.” This conclusion may not be en- 
tirely logical, but it is entirely human. 

The principal corporate answer to this de- 
sire to cut in on the game Is that the in- 
ventor is hired and paid to invent—not to 
do routine technical work. If it were not for 
the fact that his particular time and talent 
applied to the solution of a problem and 
held some promise of success, he would not 
have been employed to begin with. 

But.“ says the research worker, “if I get 
a piece of the action, I think I can do even 
better. Soundly patentable invention is ex- 
tremely demanding. Why not give me that 
extra bit of inducement? If I succeed, your 
corporate rewards will be so high that you 
will never miss paying me a modest share of 
them.” 

Pactually, it cannot be proven either way; 
we really need figures with a high correlation 
factor, not formal argument or testimonials. 

As yet those figures, if they can be educed, 
are not available. While a number of the 
economically significant European countries 
(as well as many of those within the Rus- 
sian economic and political orbit) have pro- 
vided in one way or another for a corporate 
inventor's sharing in the profits or savings 
from the exploitation of his patents, the 
Statutes are by no means identical. 

SUBSIDIZING SERENDIPITY 

Frequently a distinction is drawn in both 
law and corporate practice between the in- 
Toor 2 desk hired to do research (or whose 

vention within the expected of 
his activities) and the one whose favention 
is a byproduct. In the latter case, the re- 
searcher takes title to his invention; a hired 
inventor is usually specially compensated, 
though not always. The foreword by U.S. 
Senator JonN L. MoCLELLAN to Dr. Fredrik 
Neumeyer's exhaustive study of this subject 
for the McClellan (previously the O'Ma- 
honey) Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights is significant as to 
what might emerge from such a critical ex- 
amination of the facts: 

“The ultimate question to which Dr. Neu- 
meyer's study leads is this: Should steps be 
taken to restore the patent system, in at least 
some measure, to its traditional role of re- 
warding the inventor, in order the better to 
carry out the constitutional objective of ‘pro- 


of the world that have taken a fresh look at 
this issue in recent years have enacted legis- 
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lation designed to assure those inventor-em- 
ployees, who are not expressly employed to do 
research and make inventions, a share in the 
rewards flowing from the inventions they 
make, instead of leaving the allocation of 
such rights to private contracts as we do in 
the United States.” 

At first blush, figures on the total number 
of patent applications filed per capita, when 
correlated with those countries which require 
special compensation for corporate inventors, 
seem to support the argument that payment 
breeds inventiveness. Switzerland, Germany, 
Sweden, Austria, and Denmark all have some 
such provision, and all of these countries are 
more inventively productive per capita than is 
the United States. 

Such statistics, though, are subject to any 
number of explanations, ranging from differ- 
ences in patent application procedure and 
validity of patents in the acid test of infringe- 
ment litigation to definition of who is a 
patent applicant. The fact that Liechten- 
stein has led all countries in patent applica- 
tion productivity over a period of 10 years, 
indicates how misleading such figures may be. 

In any event, United States employers do 
not appear to have been that 
granting a share of the profits to employee 
inventors will increase invention enough that 
they should do so, Ten years ago the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board surveyed 
48 typical companies. Twenty-two of these 
paid extra compensation for employee inven- 
tions, ranging from a nominal $1 upward. 
Three of these (all aircraft companies) paid 
a sliding-scale share, another paid a flat per- 
centage. The same survey was made in 1963, 
and the results this year indicate a tendency 
to pay higher fixed amounts, but there is no 
move towards percentile awards. 

This ts not to say that employers do not 
make flat-sum awards, and substantial ones. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. announced this 
year that Belvin B. Ellis, one of its senior 
power transformer engineers, had for the 
second time been awarded $5,000 for a trans- 
former core design. Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.'s suggestion plan can lead to an 
award of as much as $10,000. 

Such plans, of course, are used by a tre- 
mendous number of companies. Often, how- 
ever, research and development oriented per- 
sonnel are barred (as at Goodyear) from the 
award system. The patent possibilities of 
suggestion plan innovations are, at most, only 
one factor in evaluating either the eligibility 
of a given suggestion, or the amount which 
should be awarded. 

A USEFUL MONOPOLY 


Reflecting on what is supposed to be the 
unique nature, the scientific and economic 
contribution, of patentable invention, there 
is no obvious reason (except the always- 
stated “We hired him to do it") for the wide- 
spread adoption of suggestion plans and the 
skimpy existence of patent recognition. 

Ignoring that reason, is there something 
special about the patentable idea? Does it 
have greater inherent value than trade- 
marked or copyrighted material, than know- 
how or other private inventions, or than 
sound technological or business practices 
which cannot be and are not exclusively en- 
joyed? Should the patentable idea lead to 
a significantly higher special award for it? 

One answer is that its inherent character- 
istic of useful monopoly distinguishes it 
from other types of innovations, 

How long will the possibility of corporate 
patent awards based on a share of profits 
stutter along? There are three areas of 
pressure which will probably play the largest 
part in its potentially wide acceptance. 

The first, of course, is gradual agreement 
with the proposition that such an incentive 
system will make invention-orlented person- 
2 more productive. As yet, no study seems 

support this argument clearly and un- 
mistakably. 

Such a proposition, to succeed, must over- 
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come a myriad of other arguments. There 
is always the basic one that the inventor 
is hired to invent. Professional management 
will contend that a profit-sharing system is 
unduly favorable to the named inventor, that 
it ignores the contributions made by every 
other segment of & corporate enterprise to 
the success of any new product or process 
venture, and is exceedingly difficult to 
operate. 

The research director, having recruited 
across the year’s graduating classes, pro- 
moted to research assignments a dozen men 
whose postgraduate courses have been paid 
for by the company, and having stolen three 
top steroid chemists from a competitor, may 
understandably fee] that these men are hired 
to be inventive—not to do routine bench- 
work. This conclusion is reinforced when he 
looks over several million dollars’ worth of 
laboratory and specialized research apparatus 
and reflects on the fact that only 1 in 10, 
or 15, or a hundred of his men's patent- 
able inventions will really pay off and that 
the others have to be carried as deadweight. 
His opposite numbers in corporate planning, 
production, marketing, sales, and finance 
also tell him in firm, round tones that their 
efforts have contributed at least as much as 
the inventor's. 


PICKETING PATENTEES . 


The second area of pressure will be from 
legislation. However, the legislative ap- 
proach (essentially that of Senator MCCLEL- 
LAx's subcommittee) has been to walt until 
the proof was in, and that proof may be long 
in coming. Even more unlikely is an 
across-the-board collective-bargaining ap- 
proach (which is presumably what Congress- 
man Brown’s bill would lead to). If there is 
& legislative requirement, it will be produced 
by judgment that special compensation to 
the corporate inventor is justified by basic 
equity concepts, and in the hope that such 
action will lead to a fresh spurt of invention 
and innovation. 

There will be pressure from a third area: 
inventors, organized and unorganized. Writ- 
ing as a guest editorialist in Rubber World, 
Ephraim K. Cohen, director of the Council 
of Engineers and Scientists Organization— 
West (CESO-W) complained of hearings held 
by Senator Lone on legislation to specify who 
holds title to patentable inventions made in 
the course of Government-sponsored R. & D. 
contracts: “* * * although elaborate testi- 
mony was given by Government and indus- 
try, no Miessner, nor any inventor, was heard. 
In most countries of Western Europe, and 
even in Japan, the situation is different. 
There the law has long recognized that when 
the employee-inventor looks for a job he can 
easily be forced to sign an unfair assignment 
contract. To provide equity, laws were 
passed which gave special rights of compen- 
sation to Inventors in spite of any contracts 
they may have signed. * * * The employed 
inventor himself has the responsibility of 
telling the nation the truth.” 

THE ORGANIZED INVENTOR 

But, while individual inventors may sup- 
ply the emotional and logical background for 
such action, the persuasion to- 
ward it would have to come from a large 
number of inventors adversely affected by 
current patent practices. While that pre- 
supposes heavy union involvement in such a 
move, it does not appear to be in sight, as 
yet. 

Nevertheless Oscar Jager, director of publi- 
cations and public relations of the industrial 
union department of the AFL-CIO, put or- 

labor clearly on record for the future 
in April of 1962: 

“Like salaries, patents are a matter for col- 
lective bargaining where unions are con- 
cerned: But unlike salaries, patents affect 
only a relatively few employees. They are, 
in other words, hardly a striking Issue. 
Progress will be slow even when a more mili- 
tant union spirit exists. I must leave for 
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our engineering unions the job of defining a 
policy on patent rights for these employees. 
But in the American system, it is generally 
accepted that he who does the work or thinks 
through the idea should get the major share, 
or, at least, a fair share, of the benefits. I 
know that it doesn't necessarily work out 
that way, but I expect that this will be the 
general aim of our unions. Some day, per- 
haps, we shall have enough engineers orga- 
nized so that we can exert real pressure in 
the area of patents,” 

The alleged practical difficulties of inven- 
tion incentives are manifold. An obvious 
one is that, if ony one inventor is named as 
the patentee, compartmentalization and 
jealousy can become a serious obstacle to the 
free association of talented individuals which 
is so vital to successful creation of new prod- 
ucts and processes. It has happened under 
such conditions that laboratory doors have 
shut, conversation at lunch and scientific 
meetings have been exceedingly guarded, and 
cooperative contribution discouraged. 

Any invention is the product of combined 
efforts, some lying far in the past, by the 
time it succeeds. Many of the contributors 
are not named on the patent because they 
are not technically inventors. 

The commercial development of an inven- 
tion, Including its patenting, requires at 
least as much effort of a very high order as 
did the making of the invention. Or at least 
that is usually the case, and we are told so 
almost invariably. If an employer grants 
special recognition to the inventor, directly 
geared to the profitability of the exploitation 
of his invention, the other contributors to its 
commercial success—the team members who 
are not Inventors, the patent counsel, the 
production men and marketers—get to won- 
dering whether they, too, should not erect 
lightning rods and see whether they can be 
struck by the golden bolt. 

In the Western European system this prob- 
lem is met largely by granting special com- 
pensation to research workers only under un- 
usual circumstances, and by measuring that 
compensation against other company con- 
tributions—which does not necessarily settle 
the emotional involyement of the other con- 
tributors. In Sweden, when the inventor's 
primary task is research or inventive activity 
or when he solves a problem as part of his 
course of employment and under specified 
orders from his superior, he is specially com- 
pensated only if the value of the patent title 
acquired by his employer exceeds reasonable 
compensation by his normal wages and other 
benefits. 

In fixing compensation in Germany, the 
governing rules involves the value of the in- 
vention (its economic usefulness), the per- 
centage which the inventor has contributed 
to the total value of the invention, and a 
complex algebraic computation of the com- 
pensation. While this approach is somewhat 
formal, it demonstrates (with parallel action 
in other countries) that, between the ex- 
tremes of arbitration and formulas, a solu- 
tion is possible. 

The most obvious answer, though, is one al- 
ready in use in the United States—the fact 
that major suggestion systems can and do 
cope with the problem daily. 

There are alternatives to direct financial 
recognition of patentable inventive effort, 
whether lumpsum or percentile, and a num- 
ber of es are using them. The most 
fayored is the direct management approach: 
patents, used or not, are like any other sig- 
nificant contribution made by a research 
worker, As such, they will be recognized by 
advancement up the ladder of employment, 
by salary, fringe benefits, and by positions 
of prestige. A significant number of the 
companies surveyed by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board and Dr. Rossman re- 
plied that they did this; it is almost axio- 
matic that most corporations do so, know- 
ingly or not. ‘ 

Emotionally, this may not always be 
enough; the inventor still keeps looking at 
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the magnitude of his particular success. In- 
deed, if his brainchild does not succeed, he 
is apt to assert that the fault lies in mis- 
management by others, rather than its own 
defects. 

Patented inventions also fail commercially 
because they were made at the wrong time, 
because they encounter unsurmountable 
competition from similar inventions, and be- 
cause they are 10 or 20 percent short of the 
workability which the market demands. 

Personally they may fall as well: In the 
hierarchy of all but the largest of modern 
corporations, the bigger plums are manage- 
ment ones, and all too often the promotion 
of a highly skilled inventor to tasks of re- 
search management effectively sterilizes his 
usefulness for scientific and technological 
creation. 

A thorny problem, the solution of which 
is as yet only vaguely indicated—and an in- 
tegral part of the patent brouhaha. 


How Are We Doing ?—Not at All Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp, I wish to in- 
clude an article by Mr. Bill Purcell who 
is a contributor to the South Coast News 
of Laguna Beach, Calif. It is a most 
timely warning. 

How Ase Wr Dorne?—Nor AT ALL WELL 

(By Bill Purcell) 


It seems to me that our country needs a 
bath, With good strong soap. 

I've been around for quite a while and I 
cannot remember when the United States of 
America was in a worse internal mess than 
it is today. 

The great depression was grim, God knows. 
But the roots of that evil were economic. 

Now we have anarchy, violence, bitter 
hatred, bloodshed, contempt for law and 
order, and moral decay. Murder is up 9 per- 
cent. Rape is up 19 percent. 

Less than 18 hours after President John- 
son made his impassioned plea to the Nation 
Tor decency and common sense, the clubs 
Were swinging again in Alabama, 

The last few weeks our TV and newsreel 
Cameras handed our enemies a ready-made 
Program of visual evidence that must be 
making the boys in the Kremlin and Peiping 
rub their pudgy hands in glee, 

All they have to do is splice together a 30- 
Minute filming of the shameful American 
Scene, title it "We Told You So,” and show 
it around the world. 

Think what such a news film would show! 

The unbelievable spectacle of a young 
Punk parading the campus of the University 
„ with a filthy word lettered on 
a sign. 

U.S. citizens being clubbed and gassed for 
trying to exercise their constitution rights. 

The funeral of a slain man of the cloth 
struck down because he championed the 
rights of his fellow men, 

Police with dogs patrolling the subways 
of Philadelphia (“The City of Brotherly 
Love“) because the lives of subway riders 
are not safe from creeps with knives. 

Sit-ins inside the White House. Demon- 
strators prostrate in the streets a stone's 
throw from the White House. 

What is the answer? Who knows. 

But when crime, including narcotics ad- 
diction, in America is growing faster than 
the population; 
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When toughs can beat up public school 
teachers; 

When gangsters can muscle into American 
banking; 

When pornography is peddled in the name 
of art and dirty books make the bestseller 
lists; 

When our children are on the mailing lists 
of these peddlers of filth; 

When the streets of our cities are not safe 
for our citizens to walk in—and women 
organize (as they are doing in Minneapolis) 
to protect themselves from thugs; 

When officers of the law are defied, st- 
tacked and spat upon— 

Then we had better get ourselves straight- 
ened out. And quick. 

The Great Society? In my opinion, we are 
not ready for it. 

What we need—it seems to me—is first 
of all a sane society. 


Washington Post Can’t Go Along With 
All Radical Ideas of Martin Luther 
King 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Washington Post has been one of 
the leading advocates of Martin Luther 
King. The newspaper has found glory 
in his call for defiance of law and order 
in the South and they have applauded 
his right to break laws which he de- 
termines “are unjust.” But even the 
Washington Post finds that its idol is 
reckless and irresponsible in his radical- 
ism. 
The following editorial from this 
morning’s Washington Post points out 
how wrong King’s proposal for a boy- 
cott of Alabama. I agree with the Post 
editorial. I only wish the editors were 
as concerned about the other lawless acts 
advocated by King and practiced by his 
followers. 

The editorial follows: 

BOYCOTT ALABAMA 

In waging a peaceful campaign to secure 
civil rights for Negroes in the Southern 
States, the Rev. Martin Luther King has 
touched the conscience of the world. He 
is one of the few leaders in history, fol- 
lowing the supreme example of Ghandi, who 
have conducted a struggle against social in- 
justice without ever departing from the high- 
est standards of ethical conduct. But even 
while remaining within the strict confines of 
the code of nonviolence, Dr. King can make 
mistakes. Consider his call for an economic 
boycott of the State of Alabama, 

Brushing aside for the moment questions 
of principle, would an economic boycott of 
the State of Alabama help Negroes to secure 
equal rights? It is doubtful. 

Suppose that a significant number of 
business and trade union leaders agreed with 
Dr. King and ceased handling the products 
of Alabama's industries. An effective boy- 
cott would have to affect not only the prod- 
ucts shipped from Alabama, but also the raw 
and intermediate products that are sent in. 
It would require not only a ban on steel 
shipments from Birmingham, but cutting off 
of the supplies of iron ore and other im- 
ported materials. The boycott, if it were 
extended to cover all products might well re- 
sult in more economic disruption outside 
Alabama than in the State itself. 
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And to the extent that the impact of the 
boycott fell upon Alabama proper, both Ne- 
groes and whites, racists and moderates 
would be punished in a wholly indiscrimi- 
nate fashion. 


An important matter of principle is also 
involved. Those responsible for killing 
Jimmy Lee Jackson, the Reverend James 
Reeb, and Viola Liuzzo would like nothing 
better than to maintain Alabama as a closed 
society, a mean racist enclave within a coun- 
try which is at last beginning to erase the 
injustices of the past two centuries. Re- 
moving Federal deposits from the banks of 
Alabama and boycotting her industries will 
only strengthen the hand of the Ku Klux 
Klan and silence those moderates who are 
revolted by racist acts of violence, 

A broad spectrum of public opinion, one 
which embraces a majority of the Congress 
and the White House, supports Dr, King and 
the specific blows which he has aimed 
against social injustice. But it is not likely 
to countenance an economic boycott which 
would punish the innocent along with the 
guilty and push Alabama farther away from 
the mainstream of American life, 


Public Opinion Poll: First Congressional 
District of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years I have sent out a ques- 
tionnaire covering major national issues 
to the people of the First Congressional 
District of Arkansas. I find that these 
observations, views, and opinions are 
most beneficial to me, even though the 
responsibility of favoring or o 
legislative proposals belongs to me. 

Especially is it gratifying to use this 
system of poll taking because I am the 
beneficiary of obtaining the participant's 
views expressed in the form of comments 
written upon the ballot or on the back of 
it. Many times a question-by-question 
3 Pos Abe which offers a clear 

thinking of the 
I am privileged to serve. ERAR 

The tabulation of the latest poll 
been completed and I am eee e shane 
with other Members the information 
contained in it. The response to the poll 
was highly gratifying as 19.5 percent of 
those who received ballots participated 
as compared with 16 percent in 1964 and 
17 percent in 1963. This poll reflects an 
excellent cross section of opinion in the 
10-county eastern Arkansas district. 
Farmers, bankers, wage earners, house- 
wives, and people in all walks of life 
favored me with their replies to these 
questions. Arkansas newspapers printed 
copies of the questionnaires, which were 
clipped out by many people and mailed 
tome. Area radio stations publicized the 
questions and cooperated in the effort. 
The interest in their Government and 
the problems that face the Nation has 
resulted in a definitive and significant 
expression of opinion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the results of the 
poll, as follows: l 
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Do you favor— 


1. Ani Pa Re CP tee DE AE A E AAE AA 


nd 
2. A Federal law that would call for the registration 


of firearms?. — 
8 Medical care for the eligible citizens over 65 to be financed by social security CEM ES ERAS EEC NRE ED So ea nae 
Such hospitalization for the elderly if the money to pay for it were deposited into a separate and distinct fund? 


4. ipeni ald for: 
) Pubtic school construction?__ 
80 Public school teachers’ salaries 


c) Private or ecclesiastical ren “schools if based solely upon individual needs? 


5. Continuation of the so-called right to work laws? 


Increasing the Federal minimum wage rates to $1.25 per hour and time and }4 for a workweek of over 40 hoursr 

11 8 9 strikes such as the recent walkout by members of the Longshoremen 

mass transportation facilities to relieve highway congestion in urban area 
y plan known as the Great Society? 5 

11. The manner in which President 8 B. Johnson ts handling the Vietnam confllct7 . ——rj—ß5ßÄ.õꝶ.f̃j5—;v.— Ti 


39 46 15 

ET SSE eS 40 48 6 
18 76 6 

. ͤ— Pee 47 41 12 
45 49 6 

31 62 2 

19 74 7 

80 12 8 

32 59 g 

89 7 4 

22 58 20 

4i 40 +3 

19 66 15 

31 4⁰ 20 


Puzzles in the Vote Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
as ; 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no denying that the right to vote must 
be assured to all American citizens, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed. Voting 


discrimination in the United States can 


no longer be tolerated. However, as the 
following significant editorial of the Chi- 
cago Daily News points out, the Congress 
must approach the problem of elimi- 
nating discrimination with great care to 
avoid the possibility. that new discrimi- 
nations will replace the old. 

I commend this editorial to the read- 
ers of the RECORD: 

PUZZLES IN THE VOTE Law 

Congress is getting down to work on a 
voting-rights bill in such a mood that quick 
Passage Is all but certain. It is right that a 
biH should pass; the discrimination against 
the Negro at the polling place in certain sec- 
tions of the country is intolerable. 

But while it is easy to sort out the basic 
rights and wrongs on this issue and come 
down on the side of a strong law, the details 
as to what it should contain do not sort so 
easily. Take the question of literacy tests as 
a prime example. 

In the administration proposal, a literacy 
test becomes one of two basic guides in es- 
tablishing discrimination. The other is a 
turnout of less than 50 percent of the vot- 
ing-age population in the 1964 presidential 
election. 

Using these guides, the proposed law could 
invoke the Federal power to register Negroes 
in States where discrimination by literacy 
test is the worst—Alabama, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginla. But some strange ironies would 
ensue. 

Alaska, which has no discrimination prob- 
lem, would nevertheless be affected. Large 
areas of Arkansas, Texas, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky—and smaller areas in other States 
where the voting turnout falls below 50 per- 
cent—would be exempt because these States 
have no literacy tests. In the affected 
States, the literacy tests would be nullified, 
but in others literacy tests would remain un- 
affected. 

In practice, this could mean that an un- 
educated Negro registered in Alabama under 


Federal law would lose his right to vote if he 
moved to New York, since New York has a 
literacy test. Yet no one is accusing New 
York of discriminating against the Negro 
where voting rights are concerned. 

Both in the wording of the law and in its 
application, great care is obviously required 
to avoid new discriminations in knocking 
Gown the old ones. There are also questions 
of constitutionality in legislation that affects 
States unequally. 

Illinois would be untouched by the pro- 
posed law, since it falls outside the scope of 
either of the two guides. Voting is well 
above the 50-percent mark, and Illinois has 
no literacy test. 

The attention drawn to such tests by the 


requirements. An illiterate in Illinois may 
sign his registration card with an “X” and 
request help when he goes to the polls. He 
may also ask for help if he is barely able to 
sign his name properly. 

In practice, this provision leads to much 
more help in the voting booth than can 
explained on any rational basis. 
tion arises whether vote frauds 
guise of liberal voter registration are not as 


control the outcome of balloting, which can 
be meaningful only when it represents the 
free will of the people. 


Equal Rights for Men and Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my resolution to amend the 
Constitution to provide specifically for 
equal rights for men and women. 

My reason for introducing this resolu- 
tion is simple. I feel that equality should 
not be a question of sex, and that women 
should enjoy the economic and occu- 
pational rights of their male counter- 
parts. 

I urge the Congress to take this op- 
portunity to make women’s equality a 
matter of law. 


The Delaware Expressway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include the following 
editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of March 29, 1965, entitled “The Solu- 
tion: Underground”: 

THE SOLUTION: UNDERGROUND 

Highway designers seem to dwell in a 
mysterious world all their own. 

The obvious, the logical, and the best way 
to run the Delaware Expressway through the 
heart of historic old Philadelphia is to tunnel 
it underground. This has been apparent for 
some time. But the highway engineers who 
produced a monstrous design—which would 
desecrate the Independence Hall and Penn's 
Landing area with a 12-lane superhighway, 
elevated more than 20 feet in the air, topped 
with fences and overhead lights and signs— 
hate to admit there is anything distasteful 
about their plan. 

Well, Philadelphia isn’t going to stand 
for it. 

Pennsylvania Highways Secretary Harral, 
belatedly and reluctantly, has agreed to au- 
thorize another study of the highway design 
if a request is made formally and through 
proper channels. He will get the request, 
all right, but it is hard to understand why 
the secretary stands stubbornly on ceremony 
at this late date. Both U.S. Senators from 
Pennsylvania, the mayor of Philadelphia, and 
this city’s delegation of US. Representa- 
tives—among many others—already are on 
record against the “Chinese Wall” design for 
the highway. 

It is absurd to say the highway cannot 
be put underground. In New York, Balti- 
more, and other cities motor traffic is tun- 
neled not only underground but under 
water. If the additional cost is not pro- 
hibitive elsewhere, why should it be in 
Philadelphia? 

Hundreds of millions of dollars already 
have been spent, or are tentatively com- 
mitted, in public and private undertakings 
to beautify and revitalize the area around 
the birthplace of American independence. It 
is essential that the new highway be com- 
patible. 

To contend that redesigning the highway 
will delay its construction ts an 83 
hollow argument. It was more 3 
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months ago, on December 21, that the In- 
quirer—in an editorial entitled “Put It 
Underground“ —detalled many reasons why 
the original highway design ought to be 
changed. All through the winter there has 
been a storm of protest against the Chinese 
Wall” proposal. 

Where the blame for delay belongs is clear 
enough: on the highway engineers who 
designed this monstrosity and on their 
superiors who have tried to defend it. 


The 1967 Centennial of the Alaska 
Purchase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I hereby offer for the information of my 
colleagues and others the concluding part 
of “An Event of National Significance,” 
as depicted in the 1964 annual report of 
the Alaska Centennial Commission. I 
refer to the 100th anniversary of the 
Treaty of Cession whereby the United 
States concluded terms for the purchase 
of Alaska from Russia. 

Although planing for the centennial 
event in 1967 is encouraged and coordi- 
nated by the Alaska Centenial Commis- 
sion, much of the preparation is carried 
out by 22 centennial committes organized 
in the communnities of Alaska. The 
committee names and their chairmen are 
as follows: Alaska Railbelt, Mary Carey; 
Anchorage, John Urban; Copper Center, 
Howard Kibble; Cordova, Pete Love- 
Seth; Fairbanks, Curtis E. Boone; Gas- 
tineau, William Biggs; Haines-Port Chil- 
koot, Carl Heinmiller; Homer, Mrs. 
Dixie Judd; Kenai, Mrs. Allen L. Peter- 
sen; Ketchikan, Gordon Zerbetz; Ko- 
diak, Pete Deveau; Kotzebue, Mrs. Ray 
Heinrichs; Metlakatla, Arnold Booth; 
Ninilchik, Waldo Bishop; Petersburg, 
Carroll Clausen; Seward, Larry Urbach; 
Sitka, George Beacom; Skagway, Carl 
Mulvihill; Soldotna, Lottie Edelman; 
Valdez, D. F. “Woody” Huls; Wrangell, 
Sharon Traylor; and Yakutat, Harry 
Bremner. 

This part of the Alaska Centennial 
Commission’s report tells of present 
Planning for publicizing the centennial 
event and of anticipated Federal partici- 
pation: 

An Event OF NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE—PART 3 
PUBLICIZING AND PROMOTING THE CENTENNIAL 
Centennial Press 

Chief among present means of publicizing 
the centennial is the publication of the 
Monthly Centennial Press, carrying news of 
centennial planning and extracts from works 
of Alaska’s history. Mailed to those en- 
gaged or interested in centennial planning, 
it goes to about 1,200 persons. Newspapers 
and radio and television stations, which oc- 
Casionally use selections from it, also receive 
news releases periodically from the commis- 


sion. 
Displays 
Displays of historic photographs and no- 
tices of the centennial are also 
used. Such displays are now at the New 
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York World's Fair and in State ferry ter- 
minals. They will soon be aboard the ferries 
and in the major air terminals of the State. 

During early 1965, signs urging travelers 
to return to 1967 will be erected at_points 
of departure. 

Displays will be mounted, in advance of 
1967, at the Andrew Johnson historic site in 
Tennessee. It is hoped that arrangements 
can also be made for a special display at 
Fort Ross in California. 

Slide show 

Important in stimulating interest in Alas- 
kan history, and thereby stimulating interest 
in the centennial, is presentation of the first 
segment of an Alaskan history slide show, 
this portion covering the period 1724-99. 
Entitled “Discovery, Exploration, and Coloni- 
gation,” it is being shown, accompanied by 
a taped narration, by local centennial com- 
mittees and by the commission to organiza- 
tions of all kinds. Work is proceeding on 
subsequent historical periods. 

Photographs of old engravings and maps 
utilized in the slide shows are also employed 
in displays and will be used later for a pic- 
ture album of Alaska history. 

Historic map - 


Historic maps of Alaska are being issued in 
facsimile to promote interest in Alaska's past, 
A copy of the map (1731) carried by Bering 
on his voyage of discovery and of a map 
(1758) drawn 17 years after the discovery 
have been reproduced and sold across Alaska, 
the United States, and Canada. Profits from 
the sale of the maps go to local centennial 
committees, with initial costs of the repro- 
duction returned to the State treasury. Free 
copies of the maps are distributed to Alaska's 
schools, museums, and libraries. 

Emblem use 


Wide use of the centennial emblem and 
motto is being urged on salmon labels, sta- 
tionery, matchbook covers, telephone books, 
postal cancellation dies, and in advertising 
of Alaskan firms, Four-color stickers are be- 
ing furnished to local committees for resale. 


License plates 


Centennial license plates are being pro- 
duced for use on vehicles beginning In 1966. 
These plates will carry an attractive totemic 
design, the dates 1867-1967, and the centen- 
nial motto, “North to the Future.” 

Conventions, conferences 

Alaska is being suggested as a site for con- 
ventions and conferences during 1967. 
Among other groups invited are the Soviet- 
American Conference, the National Con- 
ference of Mayors, and a subgroup of the 
United Nations. An Alaskan vacation as a 
contest prize is being explored. 

Invitations to former Alaskans will be sent 
during 1966, inviting them to return to 
Alaska during the centennial year. These 
invitations will originate in centennial com- 
mittees, with local homecoming weeks being 
suggested as a time for visits, 

Other 


In addition to publicity that is being gen- 
erated by reconstruction and preservation 
efforts in Alaska now, and publicity that 
will be generated by events of the centennial 
year, other projects such as a gift of a totem 
pole to the Russian people, press luncheons 
in the lower 48, and television presentations 
are contemplated as promotional programs. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 


Under legislation enacted by the 88th 
Congress, and signed into law by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, the centennial celebra- 
tion is declared to be an event of national 
significance, A study is now being prepared 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce that 
will recommend the extent and manner of 
Federal participation, Proposals for specific 
forms of participation will be made by the 
Alaska Centennial Commission. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 

While the commission has sought to nar- 
row the focus of its centennial planning by 
describing tasks in terms of several objec- 
tiyes, it has also sought to widen the vision 
of what centennial year can be by suggesting 
that 1967 be seen as a target date to get 
everything done that can be done, Such a 
view of the céntennial year, it has been 
observed, would give rise to creative ideas, 
nia eek to action, and give added zest 

Alaska as 

enis progress is made toward 


The Future of the Chesapeake Bay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, mu 
being said these days, and tapers 
much is going to be done in the cause 
of conservation of our natura] resources, 
defense against air and water pollution, 
and developing our Nation’s scenic beau- 

- This all-out effort is not based on 
the altruistic dreams of utopian plan- 
ners, but goes to the very roots of our 
economic and environmental prosperity. 

In this light, I have recently called 
attention to the increasing dangers fac- 
ing one of America’s finest assets, the 
Chesapeake Bay, dangers ironically 
brought about by an ever-advancing 
civilization. In this light I have intro- 
duced appropriate legislation, H.R, 5495 
which would authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to conduct a complete study 
of the Chesapeake Bay Basin including 
the tributaries and to construct, operate 
myer eae 5 the State of Maryland 
a aulic model with an 
technical center.” e 

Since the introduction of this b 
have been in contact with l 
of the State and local agencies interested 
in the economic and conservation as- 
pects of the bay, and their response has 
been extremely heartening. Civic and 
industrial leaders are outspoken in their 
Support of this measure, and, perhaps 
Most important, the influential press 
corps from the several States and locali- 
ties surrounding the Chesapeake Bay 
have joined in the appeal to save this 
vital waterway which is virtually a Med- 
iterranean of America. 

On March 26, one of the leading ne 
papers of the mid-Atlantic = the 
Wilmington Evening Journal, had this 
to say, “There can be no doubt that the 
time is already very late in the Chesa- 
peake for any assurance of its future as 
a magnificent American asset.” I believe 
these words and the accompanying edi- 
torial put the issue of the future of the 
ee Bay in its proper perspec- 

How ABOUT A MODEL CHESAPEAKE? 

U.S. Representative Rocers C. B. MORTON 
represents the nine counties of the Eastern 
Publis, prot e mma io 

uc ni g 
win ‘teeloction last fall over a Popular DE 


ocratic candidate despite the Democra 
landslide? = 


Ton, former GOP national chairman.) 

How did he win reelection? That's for 
Eastern Shoremen to say. But our theory 
simply that he did it by demonstrating 
thinks there is mo place under the sun 
as wonderful as the Chesapeake with 
yers and shores. For instance here is 
he regards the bay: ‘ 

“The Chesapeake Is one of our Nation’s 
greatest natural resources. It is a throbbing 
artery of national and international com- 
merce * * *. It is a God-given estuary of 
unsurpassed beauty. It provides man 
with a rare, and tragically dimishing, oppor- 
tunity to commune with nature. 

“It serves as a winter habitat for the mi- 
gratory waterfowl of the eastern flyway. Its 
waters are a world renowned fishery for oys- 
ters, crabs, clams, shad, and other fin fish 
unchallenged in quality and variety.” 

But Mr. Morton sees the Chesapeake Bay 
and its shores in peril. 

He worries about the 10 million cubic yards 
of silt to be dumped somewhere as spoil from 
dredging the ship channel from the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal to Baltimore. 
What will that do to oyster beds and fish- 
spawning beds? 

And how about the vast quantities of 
wastes that pollute the bay every day? How 
can the fast erosion of shorelines be halted? 
How can new commerce and industry be at- 
tracted to the region—and the great new 
recreation and tourist industry be further 
encouraged? 

One tool he sees as of great potential value 
is the subject of a bill he has introduced 
in Congress. It calls for a “hydraulic model” 
of the whole bay and its tributaries. On 
the order of the U.S. Corps of Engineers big 
model of the Mississippi River—long used in 
research into flood control and the like— 
this Chesapeake model would, Mr. MORTON 
feels, be of great aid to canal engineers, wild- 
life experts, and others. 

He sees it as a scale model covering 12 acres 
showing “in detail the bay, its major tri- 
butaries and land features; it will duplicate 
the tides, currents, and freshwater streams.” 
The price? 82.5 million. “Based on experi- 
ence with other such models,” he says, “this 
one will result in savings far beyond the 
cost of the project.” f 

There can be no doubt that the time is 
already very late in the Chesapeake for any 
assurance of its future as a magnificient 
American asset. We see no reason to doubt 
the usefulness of the Eastern Shore Con- 
gressmnan’s proposal. Even so it would be 
just one tool in an effort to preserve the 
natural wonder that is Chesapeake Bay. 


is 
he 
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Emotion and Politics Should Not Be Sole 
Vote Bill Guides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 

Mr, QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record one of the best 
editorials I have had the privilege of 
reading, regarding the proposed voting 
rights measure now pending in the 
Congress. 

The editorial was written by one of 
the Nation’s outstanding editorial 
writers, Mr. Guy L. Smith, editor of the 
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Knoxville Journal, Knoxville, Tenn. 
The editorial appeared in the Monday, 
March 29, issue. 

Mr. Smith’s penetrating analysis of 
the bill should be read by every Member 
of the House. I commend it to you for 
a guideline to follow in solving this great 
problem. 

EMOTION AND Potrrics SHOULD Not Bx Sor 
Vore Bru GUES 

There is widespread conviction in Wash- 
ington that the President's new voting rights 
bill, submitted to Congress last week in draft 
form from the office of the U.S. Attorney 
General, Nicholas Katzenbach, will wheel 
through both Houses by substantial majori- 
ties and with little actual consideration by 
those who comprise them as to just what the 
bill is about. 

‘This unthinking haste on the part of our 
national legislators was certainly not what 
the Knoxville Journal had in mind when it 
commented favorably upon the objectives of 
the President's speech to a joint session of 
Congress on March 15, and urged that the 
job of giving the Negro his voting rights be 
gotten along with to cure an injustice which 
has existed for a century, 

At the time the President mate his ad- 
dress we, and many others who have sympa- 
thived with the Negro’s plight, had no notion 
that Congress was ready to abdicate its re- 
sponsibility as a deliberative body and to 
adopt a- plece of legislation forthwith, regard- 
less of either its constitutionality or its dis- 
criminatory character, so far as its impact 
upon all States was concerned. We had no 
idea that what the President planned was 
the introduction of a formula for compul- 
sory voting which is certainly nowhere men- 
tioned in the Constitution and is repugnant 
to our whole concept of a free ballot. We 
did not foresee that the President and the 
leadership of both parties in both Houses 
of Congress would conspire to enact a bill no 
less vicious in its discriminatory provisions 
than are those in the voting laws of the six 
or more States toward which the legislation 
is directed. 

ONLY TWO INGREDIENTS 

What thoughtful people throughout the 
country will feel is that the President's bill is 
to be considered by Congress—indeed, was 
considered by those who authored it—solely 
on grounds of emotion and political expedi- 
ency and with the purpose of gaining its 
adoption by Congress on the basis of these 
two Ingredients alone, 

It is too bad that this ls the situation, be- 
cause it rules out the kind of consideration 
which deserves to be given to any law which 
affects the basic right—for which we have 
contended for the Negro as well as the 
white—of every citizen of this country. 

It is a matter for sorrow, too, that the Re- 
publican leadership in both Houses was ap- 
parently committed in advance to any kind 
of bill which the President saw fit to submit. 
Thus there exists no organized opposition in 
either House to sections of the bill now in 
committee that do violence to the constitu- 
tional concept of government traditional in 
this Republic. 

It Is a matter for sorrow that the Presi- 
dent chooses to do anything other than what 
could be done without violence to the Consti- 
tution and without discrimination against 
any States in the Union. - Discrimination in 
voting practices against the citizens of one 
State deserves the identical Federal reprisal 
that is contemplated in this bill against only 
a few. How can the President and Congress 
in good consceince strike down the voting 
laws and practices in half a dozen States, 
while leaving untouched 13 others? 

ONE OF TWO COURSES 


Here, in a State which has never had any 
requirements for voter eligibility on the books 
except legal residence, we repeat that it is the 
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obligation of Congress to take one of two 
courses, either of which in our conviction 
would do no violence to the Constitution or 
discriminate against any State: 

1. Strike down eligibility requirements in 
all States, opening them up to Federal regis- 
trars wherever discrimination on account of 
race, creed, or color can be shown, or 

2. Enact the President's bill to include a 
mild form of eligibility requirement for all 
States which could then be policed by Fed- 
eral “examiners,” as described in the bill, 
wherever discrimination was shown, 

Either course followed would contemplate 
removal of the 50 percent voting requirement 
which is clearly unconstitutional—only in 
Russia and other Communist countries are 
citizens required to vote. 

Section 3(a) of the Johnson bill reads as 
follows: 

“No person shall be denied the right to vote 
in any Federal, State, or local election be- 
cause of his failure to comply with any test 
or device, tn any State or in any political sub- 
division of State which (1) the Attorney Gen- 
eral determines maintained on November 1, 
1964, any test or device as a qualification for 
voting, and with respect to which (2) the Di- 
rector of the Census determines that less than 
50 per centum of the persons of voting age 
residing therein were registered on November 
1, 1964, or that less than 50 per centum of 
such persons voted in the presidential elec- 
tiog of November 1964.” 

SLY REQUIREMENT 

Injection of this sly requirement that 50 
percent of the citizens of voting age in any 
State must have been registered and must 
have voted was clearly a plan to outlaw voter 
discrimination in half a dozen States, while 
in no way interfering with voter eligibility 
tests which are on the books in 13 States in 
addition to those which are the special tar- 
gets of this legislation. It seems to us that 
it is beyond rational debate that a citizen of 
this State, for example, who votes with no 
eligibility requirement other than residence, 
should be able to move into any other State 
in the Union and vote on the same basis, if 
the Federal Government is to assume juris- 
diction on the question of eligibility. 

The trouble is that many Members of Con- 
gress are apparently ready to act in the role 
of politicians rather than in one of states- 
men. They are thinking of what will get 
them votes in next year's elections, rather 
than what 18 fair to and constitutional for 
all voters of all races in all States. 


A Look at the Republican Party in the 
House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
25, our distinguished minority leader and 
my close friend, Mr, Geratp Forp of 
Michigan, was the cuest speaker before 
the National Press Club of Washington, 
D.C. This was an outstanding and well- 
articulated statement concerning the 
shortcomings of the present adminis- 
tration and the efforts of the House of 
Republicans to discharge their respon- 
sibilities as an effective minority party. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Fond! before 
the Press Club in the Appendix: 
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SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. Porn, 
REPUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN, BEFORE THE Na- 
TIONAL Press CLUB 
Let's take a look at the Republican Party 

in the House of Representatives. It's true 

that the mew House Republican leadership 
hasn't won any spectacular legislative suc- 
cesses. This has been appropriately noted 

by some. But we never campaigned on a 

platform that—by some strange sleight. of 

hand or magic potion—we could double our 
numbers and slice the opposition in half 

before November 1966. 

As you well know, the numbers on each 
side of the aisle in the House have remained 
the same since November 3—140 Republicans 
to 294 Democrats. The odds are rough. But, 
to coin a phrase—with a little different 
twist—we shall overcome. 

You in your profession and those of us in 
my profession face the same powerhouse— 


Personnel. 
cost totaling $28 billion—and together they 
will spend over 127 billion tax dollars in 
fiscal 1966. 

This awesome power and the vast appa- 
ratus, if used improperly, could mean the 
withering away and eventually the death of 
the two-party system. 

There is nothing constitutionally ordained 
about running our Government through two 
great political parties. 

But almost from the start our Nation 
made such a choice. It was a wise decision. 
We avoided the chaos of a multiparty gov- 
ernment. We avoided the loss of freedom 
of the single party system. And we built 
into government an additional set of checks 
and balances. 

Not only does a strong second party pro- 
vide the electorate with legislative alterna- 
tives but also with a remarkably high level 
of honesty and frankness, 

Our American news media have a noble 
tradition in demanding the facts, bursting 
the bubble of propaganda, unstuffing the 
shirt, and exposing the corrupt. You of the 
news media can perform your job better if 
the relative strengths of our two parties are 
more nearly in balance and not so far out 
Of kuter. 

When both the executive and legislative 
branches are dominated by the same politi- 
cal party, the Committees on Government 
Operations of the House and Senate, which 
have broad investigating authority, should 
be under the control of the minority party. 
It smacks of legalized collusion when we 
find the suspect and the district attorney 
are blood relatives. To make our Federal 
Government function better, to help you get 
the facts, Republicans in Congress believe 
this new idea would be a step in the right 
direction. 

Here would be a genuine vehicle to as- 
sure that the voice of the minority would 
be heard, that the majority would be con- 
Stantly on notice that its actions or inac- 
tions were subject to effective and critical 
review. Here would be an assurance the 
Public through your help would know that 
any coverup or wrongdoing would be im- 
Probable if not impossible. 

It ts safe to speculate that with such a 
Setup there would be more public confidence 
5 the real Bobby Baker story had been 


The Democrats certainly have us over- 
Wwhelmed numerically in Congress. We could 
say, “What's the use?” That's no answer for 
the American people, for you or for ourselves. 
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Fortunately there is a constructive ferment 
right now in the Republican Party. 

We have already made some reorganization 
of our internal machinery. The research 
and planning committee is working at long- 
range policy. We are creating special task 
forces on major substantive issues in such 
rapid succession that one observer said we 
were setting up “an antipoverty program for 
Republican intellectuals.” 

Joun Ropes, with a beefed-up staff, is 
policy committee chairman, and this reor- 
ganized group will deal with current, day-to- 
day legislative problems. 

On the basis of simple mathematics, the 
administration can pass about everything it 
wants to in this Congress, particularly if it 
twists a few arms as it did in the Nasser vic- 
tory on an appropriation bill a few weeks ago. 
Nevertheless we will win on some issues in 
this Congress. More importantly, Republi- 
cans will build a record for a substantially 
stronger representation after November 8, 
1966. 

The Republican strategy in the House will 
be diversified. We'll be grateful for any 
Democratic support, North or South. To 
compete with the administration, we will 
offer: 

1. Opposition to administration's aims and 
methods when we think both are wrong, but 
never obstructionism just for its own sake. 

2. Constructive alternatives to administra- 
tion schemes when we feel they are tackling 
the right problems at home or abroad, in the 
wrong way. 

House Republicans have already recom- 
mended responsible this in 
medicare, education, housing, and Appala- 


chia. 

3. Workable programs, developed through 
our task forces, to meet the many problems 
the administration is ignoring or neglecting. 
We refuse to concede that Democrats have 
a monopoly on ideas for the solution of do- 
mestic or foreign difficulties. 

4. Wholehearted support for the President 
when we think he Is right. Vietnam 
policy in the last few weeks is the prime 
example. More and more Republicans have 
stanchly backed the President while more 
and mote Democrats have changed their 
tune to favor immediate negotiation and 
tall-between-our-legs withdrawal. 

On the domestic scene we recall that the 
Congress has enacted three laws on civil 
rights since 1957. Progress has been made 
in the South because there is a growing pub- 
lic conscience and sense of justice. 

Yet even in 1964 far too many eligible Ne- 
groes of yoting age were not registered to 
yote in 11 Southern States. For some part 
of the 2,800,000 who are unregistered, the 
franchise is unattainable regardless of their 
qualifications. In some islands of resistance, 
the 15th amendment to the Constitution 18 
still being flouted. 

The Republican leadership insists this 
violation of constitutional rights must end 
prior to the 1966 election. 

The achievement of this goal requires a 
new and strong Federal voting rights law. 
This legislation should: 

1. Effectively and y end the un- 
constitutional denial of the right to vote 
everywhere in the United States. 

2. Terminate unreasonable standards for 
registration and voting without interfering 
with the reasonable requirements estab- 
lished by the States. 

3. Terminate any discriminatory applica- 
tion of requirements for registration and 
voting. 

4. Should not penalize areas which are not 
guilty of discrimination. 

The voting rights bill which the adminis- 
tration has submitted to the Congress falls 
short of meeting these standards. 

This bill appears to affect only the 18, pos- 
sibly 20, States which have some kind of lit- 
eracy test as a qualification for voting. It 
does not apply to four southern States in 
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which are found 25 percent of the unregis- 
tered Negroes of the South—Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Tennessee, and Texas, It does not apply 
to Sarea County, Tex, with low voter turn- 
out among a population of 27 percent Negro. 
On the other hand, it does apply to Aroos- 
took County, Maine, where only 1 percent of 
the tem is nonwhite. 

This gnores those discriminatory prac- 
tices used In the States that do not employ 
tae and similar tests. 

n the literacy-test States it largely ig- 
nores discrimination that touches ieee 1 8 
50 oats ye the population, 

This troduces a strange kind of geo- 
graphical discrimination. It nullifies the 
literacy test in Martin County, N.C., where 
49.9 percent of the voting-age population 
went to the polls in 1964, but it leaves the 
literacy test in full effect in Guilford County, 
N.C., which registered a turnout of 52.5 per- 
cent of its voting-age population. 

This bill leaves untouched too much dis- 
crimination in too many places, If it is 
25 as 5 Congress will find 
tself struggling th t another ting 
rights bill in 1966 or 1967. Ki 

The administration's bill will not accom 
lish all that must be done. Under the rant 
ership of Congressman WILLIAM MOCULLOCH, 
of Ohio, I believe there will be a Republican 
voting rights bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that will be more comprehensive 
in its application. The Republican mem- 
bers of the House Judiciary Committee, the 
members of the House Republican task force 
on the right to vote and others have been at 
work on such a bill for several weeks. They 
among other proposals, those 


the Judiciary. 

This overall blueprint for Republican legis- 
lative action is based on what we conceive 
to be our duty to the 43 percent of the 
American electorate who put us in office, and 
to the people as a whole who face ever- 

Federal domination and erosion of 
their liberties unless an articulate opposition 
functions effectively. 

It is based on the hard truth that the Re- 
public Party to win in 1966 must earn and 
regain the respect of many millions of vot- 
ers—and it cannot do this by sitting on the 
sidelines and waiting for an international or 
domestic catastrophe to produce a call for 
a change of leadership. 

It is based also on a profound conyiction 
7... ty pacar niet deg 
consensus emanded 
on : by the challenges of 

We subscribe to the observation of Sena’ 
Robert A. Taft in 1951, endorsed or Jenn 
Kennedy in 1960, that if you permit appeals 
to unity to bring an end to criticism, we en- 
danger not only the constitutional liberties 
of our country, but even its future existence. 

We raise the question of whether it is 
enough in these days of danger and turmoil 
for our President to continue to act as a 
consensus politician instead of a statesman 
who leads. 

Waiting for a consensus can and often does 
mean ignoring little problems until they be- 
come big ones. 

It can and does mean inaction until the 
riots start—whether in Saigon or in Selma. 

As recentiy as January, the President was 
referring with satisfactio: to 
some well-known columnists—to our policy 
in South Vietnam as one of creative inaction. 

To me, this is a fantastic concept—bet- 
a described, perhaps, as “dynamic paral- 
ysis.” 

Yet this attitude was reflected in the state 
of the Union message, which suggested that 
the international scene was so improved that 
ye could all but forget it in favor of domestic 
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The disarray of NATO is all but ignored by 
the administration. Nasser and Sukarno 
thumb their noses with seeming impunity. 

And the disruptive voices in the Demo- 
cratic Party not only undercut the President 
in his conduct of foreign affairs at a time of 
national crisis; they also raise the very grave 
danger of a Communist miscalculation as to 
our intentions in Vietnam and southeast 
Asia, 

We belleve in keeping the ball on the 
enemy's goalline—not backpedaling to our 
20-yard line before starting the next play. 

The President can always count on Repub- 
lican support when his foreign policy is firm 
and decisive on the side of freedom and in 
the national interest. 

But if ever there was a time for broad- 
guaged revival of genuine bipartisanship in 
foreign policy in the spirit of the late Sen- 
ator Arthur Vandenberg, that time is now. 

Senator Vandenberg; who was my fellow 
townsman, was largely responsible for my 
getting into politics. 

He arrived at a thoughtful concept of the 
Nation's best interests in foreign policy mat- 
ters which served the American people mag- 
nificently well—and it is a concept which I 
would be honored to help to expand beyond 
current policy in South Vietnam. 

But foreign policy bipartisanship in the 
Vandenberg pattern means genuine consulta- 
tion across lines in determining 
policy—not just using the Republicans for 
afterthought window dressing. 

It does not mean merely a summons to the 
White House in a moment of crisis, and then 
calling in the photographers and announc- 
ing Republican endorsement of an adminis- 
tration policy already determined. 

Nor does it mean foreclosure of Republican 
criticism of foreign policy when we are con- 
vinced the administration is wrong. 

Some of our problems, particularly a lack 
of unity, have been created by Republicans. 
On behalf of America's future, I suggest that 
the present political imbalance—however 
self-inflicted—is not a good thing. 

Under our system no party can be doc- 
trinaire, sectarian, narrow in its appeal or 
misrepresented to have such an image, how- 
ever, unfair the charge might be—and stil 
attract the majority of the electorate. 

The high of moderation with un- 
selfish unity is not only common horsesense 
for a political party—it is also representative 
of the people and in keeping with the under- 
lying genius of the American political sys- 
tem 


The day-to-day rebuilding of Republican 
policy and the party must begin in the Con- 
gress—and because all the House must face 
the voters next year, the heaviest burden of 
the task must. be carried in the House. 

We aim to correct that imbalance—to re- 
establish two-party government. Far from 
lamenting our fate, House Republicans are 
wide open to fresh ideas and confident that 
new approaches, full participation, and re- 
newed dedication can earn new friends for 
the Republican Party and made an important 
contribution to the future of America. 


Military Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


°o 
HON. JOHN A. RACE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 
Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, in this time 


of national prosperity as we attempt to 
launch a Great Society unparalleled in 
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the history of man, one segment of our 
society continues in economic bondage. 

I speak, of course, of our uniformed 
military personnel whose economic 
plight is reaching proportions of a na- 
tional disgrace. 

Earlier this month I introduced a 
bill—H.R. 6553—which would increase 
pay for men entering military service 
and those with less than 2 years of serv- 
ice. This is a small step in the right 
direction. ; 

But on the broader scale of general 
military pay, I have received a letter 
from a constituent of mine who is now 
on Active Army duty in a foreign coun- 
try. This letter from Army Capt. Rich- 
ard P. Yates of Ripon, Wis., speaks for 
itself as the most eloquent testimonial 
for the need of action by Congress that 
has come to my attention. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this letter to 
the attention of my colleagues and un- 
der unanimous consent, include it in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

HEADQUARTERS, BERLIN BRIGADE, 
OPFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER, 
SUBSISTENCE BRANCH, 
APO, New York, March 22, 1965. 
Subject: Military pay increase. 
Hon, JOHN A. RACE, 
Representative from the State oj Wisconsin, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C,; 

This letter is a request for your support of 
a substantial military pay increase. 

Two recent clippings from the Stars and 
Stripes newspaper of March 6, 1965, are 
quoted for your information, 

One is the caption below a picture of a 
pretty blond, and reads as follows: “Ex- 
bunny at Work—Mary Ellen Terziu, a former 
Playboy Club bunny girl, has gone to work 
as a $7,200 typist for the House Education 
and Labor Committee, headed by Represent- 
ative Anam CLAYTON PowELL, Democrat, of 
New York.” 

The other is under the headline “Military 
Losing Trained Officers, Men at Serious 
Pace.” I will quote the first two paragraphs 
for you: 

“Despite two military pay raises in as 
many years, the armed services are losing 
trained officers and enlisted men at a serious 
pace. 

“An Associated Press survey shows that 
the services regard still inadequate pay, poor 
housing, prolonged separation from families, 
and eroded fringe benefits as major factors.” 

From here, the article written by Fred S. 
Hoffman and carried over the AP wire, gave 
detailed figures on losses by service and 
grade. 

Let's analyze this situatlon to see what 
it offers. First, let us assume that Miss 
Terziu works 5% days per week at 8 hours 
per day, does not draw overtime pay for 
hours worked over 40, and has 2 weeks’ 
vacation with pay per year. Her hourly pay, 
as a typist, comes to $3.27 per hour. 

A captain with between 4 and 6 years of 
Government services, who 1s to be available 
24 hours per day, 7 days per week, who has 
been unable, due to circumstances of his 
job, to take more than half of his vacation 
time, earns $1.42 per hour computed at his 
basic pay rate, or $1.98 per hour if all pay 
and allowances are considered, 

While Miss Terziu, who is a handy ex- 
ample, is called upon to be basically familiar 
with forms, letters, typing procedures, and 
other routine operations, let us compare the 
necessary scope of knowledge for a typical 
Army captain. 

Since letters on this subject cannot avoid 
being subjective to a degree, I offer myself 
as a typical officer—not with au exceptional 
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form of duty—but rather with a routine but 
necessary type of assignment and an average 
background of service. 

After joining the Army in June 1959 with 
a commission (RA) in Quartermaster and 
detail in Armor, my experience has included: 

Command of a mechanized flamethrower 
platoon—involving knowledge of tank gun- 
nery for both norma] and special weapons, 
armor and infantry tactics, tracked and 
wheeled vehicle maintenance, communica- 
tion procedures, maintenance and equip- 
ment, desert survival, first aid, as well as 
the care and preservation of minds, morale, 
and body of some 20 other human beings, 
who were not mine only to train, but after 
duty as well. 

Executive officer of an installation head- 
quarters company; 350 persons to supervise, 
educate, train, discipline, counsel, and lead. 
A unit messhall and supply room to super- 
vise, Including the inspection to be sure the 
U.S. Government is getting maximum use of 
its dollar. 

Quartermaster inspector; Technical inspec- 
tor of all Q.M, equipment on a post, ranging 
from petroleum storage tanks to scarves, to 
be sure all is maintained properly, repaired 
when economically necessary to protect the 
Government interest. 

Storage officer for class II, III, and IV 
products—used knowledge of the character- 
istics of all items of quartermaster responsi- 
bility other than food, to insure maximum 
utilization, proper storage, preventative as 
well as curative maintenance and proper 
stockage levels to provide for emergency op- 
erations, Included working knowledge of a 
great variety of petroleum products. 

Class I officer—Am supervising a $4,200,000 
annual business in both perishable and non- 
perishable foodstuffs—to insure their proper 
storage, issue and consumption both in troop 
messes and in a commissary store which is 
essential in an oversea theater. Am super- 
vising a bakery. Have and need a working 
knowledge, developed on the job, of a for- 
eign language in both technical and conversa- 
tional fields to properly work with local citi- 
zens at the place of duty. Must know the 
characteristics of a great variety of foods and 
be able to properly gage the life of items to 
insure fullest possible use. Must plan for 
the requisition of food items, and properly 
compute to avoid excess yet avoid running 
out when shipments fall to arrive. 

Some 614 months have been spent as a stu- 
dent at Army schools, not including the time 
which was spent by the Army instructing me 
as an ROTO cadet. 

Further, like most commissioned officers, I 
am a college graduate, and many officers have 
post graduate degrees. 

All these add up to a great variety of sub- 
jects to be known, a great amount of money 
spent in training as well as much responsi- 
bility handled by one typical Army captain. 
It is not felt necessary to discuss the ex- 
tremely high mental, moral and physical 
standards imposed upon the commissioned 
officer today. 

Yet, a typist is paid a salary which is be- 
tween 2 and 2½ times the captain's pay. She 
no doubt has a certainty of where she will 
be living and working for more than 3 years 
at a time at best. She may choose to get 
married and can be sure of living with her 
husband without a knowledge of long separa- 
tion frequently forced upon her by her job. 

The unpleasant sides of the military have 
been accepted by the career soldier and officer 
with the belief that the Government will live 
up to its promises. The danger and sadness 
have been felt to be part of the job, and 
reasonable exchange for an income which 
offers an opportunity to properly provide for 
a family. We do not yet have that type of 
income, 

By the constant shaving of the benefits to 
the serviceman, such as the discussed cut- 
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ting of commissary privileges, losses to the 
Government of trained personnel increase. 
By the failure of pay to meet the standards 
needed to provide for a family in the man- 
ner which the soldier's counterpart in experi- 
ence, age, and education can do, trained men 
leave the service for the good of their fam- 
ilies. By the constant promise of future 
benefits at cost of present discomfort, and 
then the possibility of reduction of future 
benefits, it is no wonder that the soldier has 
no faith in his Government to support him 
in his time of need. The President has stated 
his desire that the military become first-class 
citizens, yet a college graduate with nearly 6 
years of experience earns less than half the 
Salary of a typist. 

A pay raise, not only in basic pay, but in 
quarters and subsistence allowances, is es- 
sential to keep trained, capable individuals 
in the service. Retention of trained people 
is clearly a desirable and money-saving 
proposition. 

To not give a raise could cause far more 
expense to the Government due to constant 
replacement of trained personnel than the 
cost of a good pay increase, 

As an Army officer and citizen of Ripon, 
Wis.. I urgently request your support for an 
increase in military pay. 

Ricuarp P. YATES, 
Captain, QMC, 
Chief, Subsistence Branch, 
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World's Image 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF. ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, the public image on which the United 
States spends millions of dollars annually 
is suffering from malnutrition as a re- 
sult of the actions in Selma, Ala. The 
shock of brutality in Alabama has vi- 
brated to all parts of the world. The 
nonwhite populations in foreign coun- 
tries are listening and viewing these 
events with consternation. The police 
assaults on the marchers in Selma must 
make foreigners wonder if democracy 
practices what it preaches. 

The primary reason why we must at- 
tack the problems of discrimination is 
rooted in our basic commitments as a 
nation and people. Discrimination due 
to race, color, and religion should be 
eliminated not to make others think bet- 
ter of us but because it is incompatible 
with the principles to which our demo- 
cratic society is dedicated. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and in my travels abroad, I 
have been asked by foreign correspond- 
ents in African nations why a democratic 
country like the United States portrays 
a global image that the white race is 
superior or entitled to special privileges 
because of race. The Soviets and par- 
ticularly the Red Chinese are using the 
Selma incidents to propagandize the non- 
white nations that the color of people is 
the determining factor for classifying 
citizenship in Alabama. Pictures show- 
ing scenes of brutality in Selma are be- 
ing distributed in Asia by the Red Chi- 
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The United States is widely regarded as 
the home of democracy and the leader of 
the struggle for freedom, for human 
rights, and for human dignity. We are 
expected to be the model and no higher 
compliment could be paid to us. So our 


failure to live up to our proclaimed ideals - 


are noted and magnified and distorted. 

Racial discrimination and its exploita- 
tion by the Communists have injured our 
international position, The reason we 
have not suffered greater damage is that 
we have made progress in removing dis- 
eriminatory laws and practices and have 
advanced to full equality. We must re- 
gain our lost image by demonstrating to 
the world that our Nation will not tol- 
erate racial and social injustices among 
its citizens. 


Who Speaks for the Church? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in the March 
28 issue of the Washington Star there 
appears an article by Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, Chaplain of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, entitled “Who Speaks for the 
Church?” It is an excellent article. It 
deserves to be read by every clergyman 
in the Nation, as well as by laymen. Dr. 
Harris wonders aloud how so many of our 
clergymen can ignore or “sweep under 
the rug” the Communist threat, while 
concentrating their efforts on other 
causes, however well meaning they may 
be. He notes that: 

Among those who are asuming national 
and world leadership among the churches, it 
must be admitted t so far as communism 
is concerned, there is, to use a Scriptural 
phrase, “a silence that could be heard in 
heaven.“ 


The article follows: 
WHO SPEAKS FoR THE CHURCH? 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 

A fear-haunted question is raised in a re- 
cent letter from a highly intelligent life-long 
friend, prominent in the affairs of a great 
Eastern city. He poses an agonizing query 
growing out of the disruption and disloca- 
tion in the contemporary yeasty humanity. 
He asks, “Into what kind of a world are our 
grandchildren headed?” An influential 
Communist, who is a Judas to his US. 
citizenship, answered in the dedication 
of a book he wrote some years ago—“To 
my great-grandson, J.W.K., who will live in a 
Communist United States." That would 
mean that he would live under a coercive 
government where the vote is not denied to 
just a tiny minority but in a system in which 
no one is allowed to vote except where the 
ballot is stamped by a dictator, 

Concerning the right to vote in our land, 
this is a time of seething emotion bordering 
on hysteria. In some demonstrations dunce 
caps and martyr halos are strangely mixed. 

In such a time it needs to be said, espe- 
clally to the churchmen who are so aroused, 
that In facing squarely domestic adjustments 
to meet the tests of true government by the 
people, the unpardonable sin is for Ameri- 
cans out Of zeal to redress any national flaws, 
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to allow themselyes, unknowingly, to be used 
by a sinister world conspiracy against human 
dignity. This blasphemous system is en- 
gaged in a lying world campaign to utterly 
distort the true image of this Nation of our 
pride and prayer. The hate America propa- 
ganda, whose poison is being blown around 
the planet, is born of communism’s fear com- 
plex that the United States, with its material 
and moral might, is the one and only power 
that can thunder to this scourge of fetters— 
“You shall not pass.“ Never in history has 
there been such a colossal campaign to peddle 
lies about any country. Lenin's directions 
are now in full operation that any distortion 
or prevarication is permissible if it advances 
the cause he fathered. 

For instance, one of the charges being 
made about “imperialistic America“ is that 
the one-tenth of its population belonging to 
the Negro race, the descendants of slaves 
snatched from the savage tribes of Africa, 
are here treated with contempt, denied all 
opportunities for advancement, and in spite 
of the Emancipation Proclamation held in 
virtual subjection. American Negroes thou- 
sands of miles from home, members of Joey 
Adams entertainment group touring the 
world, nailed down that lie at a public ques- 
tion and answer period in a foreign country. 
They were being taunted by communistic 
Stooges about the place of their race in 
America. One of the quartet indignantly 
answered for them all. Glaring at the ques- 
tioners he said: “Listen, Pals, outside of 
heavyen there is only one place I want to be 
and that’s the United States. Sure, we got 
problems, but we've got laws, and we've got 
courts, and we've got millions of Americans 
of all races and creeds and all colors, who are 
willing to lay down their lives to make pos- 
sible the freedom of a man called Abraham 
Lincoln, We've got it made in our country!“ 
This black man was exposing the fiction of 
the communistic line. 

Let no one in America, now deeply con- 
cerned about voting rights for some groups 
belonging to one-tenth of our population, 
be so naive as to be oblivious to the ugly 
fact that the communistic conspiracy which 
is out to deny the sacred right of the vote 
for everybody, is using the present agitation 
in America to advance their own evil cause. 
There is more back of that statement that 
can be put in this article. 

The question we are raising here, with no 
condemnation for religious leaders who are 
marching today in a cause that grips their 
conscience, is; Have these same leaders any 
vivid realization of what is in store for all 
Americans if the world objectives of that 
blasphemous, godless system, are attained? 
And, make no mistake about it, it is so far 
on its way as to blanch our faces with fear. 
But with this menace hanging like a 
Damascus sword over the fragile thread of 
our liberties, are these same religious lead- 
ers so vociferous now as they deal with grow- 
ing pains of a democracy, equally yocal as 
they face the most dastardly system the agea 
have known? It is a tragic fact that the 
answer to that question must be No.“ 
Among those who are assuming national and 
world leadership among the churches, it 
must be admitted that so far as communism 
is concerned, there is, to use a scriptural 
phrase, “A silence that could be heard in 
heaven.” 

One of these leaders has sald, Let us quit 
morallzing about communism and to com- 
munism." His word for that conspiracy, and 
that of many of his colleagues, is accommo- 
dation, coexistence; cooperation. We are 
speaking now of Protestant leadership. 
Thank God the Roman Catholics are arrayed 
against religion’s most malignant foe. Would 
to God that in every church in America the 
perils of this godiess force were being poured 
into the minds of the young—and, of the 
older. Would that every church, as its 
bounden duty, would have its entire mem- 
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bership familiar with every chapter of J. 
Edgar Hoover's Masters of Deceit.” There 
could be no more effective antidote to the 
tragically mistaken attitude of some church 
leaders as they encourage the coming genera- 
tion to stroke the ferocious leopard (which 
has not changed its spots) and to murmur, 
“pretty pussy.” 

It is high time for religious people of 
every mame or sign to raise the question in 
this time of dire crisis, “Who speaks for the 
church?“ 


The Buddhists’ Role in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, over 2 
years ago I warned that some of the 
Buddhists were being used by the Com- 
munists in their efforts to subvert the 
nations of southeast Asia. 

As you recall, Mr. Speaker, Buddhist 
demonstrations against the government 
of the late President Diem for alleged 
religious persecution played a big part 
in the crisis in that country. 

As I feared and as I predicted, these 
activities have not ceased after the tragic 
murder of President Diem. Buddhist- 
led and inspired demonstrations against 
the successive governments in Vietnam 
have aggravated the political situation 
in that country and have hampered the 
government’s efforts directed against 
Communist Vietcong subversion and 
guerrilla warfare. 

Just the other day, my attention was 
called to an article relating to this sub- 
ject which appeared in the March 13, 
1965, issue of the Hong Kong Tiger 
Standard. I am inserting that article 
in the Recorp at this point, and I wish 
to commend it to the attention of the 
Members of the House. > 

Bouppuist Carers Back VIETCONG 

Moscow.—A Communist correspondent re- 
ported in the newspaper Pravda today that 
South Vietnamese Buddhist leaders are on 
the Communist side. 

Wilfred Burchett, Australian-born free- 
lance newsman wrote that South Vietnam’s 
Buddhists from the highest to the lowest 
ranks “understand that American interven- 
tion is the only cause of a continuation of 
the war.” 

“Their moyement has taken on a decisively 
anti-American coloring and cooperation be- 
tween the Buddhists and the (Communist) 
National Liberation Front is being carried 
on at all levels. 

“Two respected Buddhist leaders are mem- 
bers of the Central Committee of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front,” Burchett wrote. 

The Moscow-based newsman made the 
statement in the concluding article in a 
series of reports he made on a recent visit 
with rebel Vietcong forces in South Vietnam. 

Meanwhile, the Buddhist Institute of 
Saigon (Vien Hoa Dao) today issued a com- 
munique officially confirming that the 
“movement for the safeguard of peace and 
the happiness of the people” sponsored by 
Senior Monk Thich Quang Lien had no link 
With the institute. 

2 The communique said the movement 

temmed from Thich Lien’s nal 
initiative and that 898 e 
garded the matter as “settled.” 
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The communique was signed by Senior 
Monk Thich Nhat Thien, chief of the insti- 
tute’s press service, after a meeting of insti- 
tute leaders. The communique actually con- 
firmed statements made earlier this week by 
institute director, Thich Tam Chau, who is 
the second highest ranking bonze in the 
Buddhist hierarchy. 

The communique also charged that Thich 
Quang Lien had failed to honor a promise 
he had made to dissociate himself from the 
movement. 

Meanwhile, Thich Quang Lien told the 
press he had no Intention of resigning from 
his post as president of the movement. 

Thich Quang Lien added: “Our movement 
is actively continuing to establish contacts 
with various political and religious organiza- 
tions in order to achieve as rapidly as possi- 
ble the aim laid down by the movement—the 
return of peace in Vietnam.” 

The “Association of Unified Buddhism for 
Vietnam” today announced that its sched- 
uled annual general assembly would open 


next Sunday, and not tomorrow as initially 
planned. 


The meeting, to be held in Saigon’s central 
pagoda, was expected to last 2 or 3 days and 
review Buddhist developments for the past 
year as well as to fix a “program of action” 
for the current year. 

Informed sources said it was probable the 
association would use the occasion to exam- 
ine Vietnam's present situation and define 
its attitude toward the major problems facing 
the country. 

The meeting will be presided over by su- 
perior bonze, Thich Tinh Khiet, supreme 
leader of the Unified Buddhists of Viet- 
nam. - AP and AFP. 


Constitutional Convention May Become 
Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
when the President delivered his mes- 
sage on voting rights to a joint session of 
Congress one of the things that shocked 
millions of television viewers was the 
spectacle of robed Justices of the Su- 
preme Court sitting on the front row 
enthusiastically applauding the more 
controversial details of his proposals. 

Some of these Justices appropriately 
refrained from doing so but the sight of 
the Chief Justice and a few others clap- 
ping mightily was the equivalent of 
watching the referee and other officials 
joining the cheering section of one parti- 
san crowd immediately prior to making 
“impartial” decisions on the football 
field. 

Mr. Speaker, this is shocking, but we 
have become enured to these tragic 
travesties in recent years and there lies 
the awful rub. 

My friend Lee Kelly, editor of the 
Thomasville, Ga., Times-Enterprise, dis- 
cussed the Court and its decisions in a 
recent column of that fine newspaper. I 
commend this to my colleagues and all 
others who might want to read an intelli- 
gent discussion of this trend and the nec- 
essity for a constitutional amendment 
because of one recent decision: 
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[From the Thomasville (Ga.) Times-Enter- 
prise, Mar, 27, 1965] 
OBSERVATIONS: CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
May Become REALITY 


(By Lee E. Kelly) 


There is a growing conviction among many 
people in various parts of the Nation, that 
something must be done to stem the powers 
now being exercised by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which has seemed at times to be more 
concerned with interpreting laws in line with 
what the jurists would like to see rather 
than what Congress intended the law to be. 

Outstanding among these laws, was that 
deajing with civil rights, in which matters of 
sociology seemed to have more bearing on 
their decision than the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

Another major item in a long string of de- 
cisions, was that dealing with reapportion- 
ment of the membership of the general as- 
semblies of some of the States, Georgia 
among them. It also had to do with re- 
apportionment of the membership of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

The decisions in a number of cases seem 
to run counter to accepted interpretations 
of the Constitution, particularly as they re- 
late to the right of the people of a State to 
determine the manner and method for elect- 
ing their representatives in the lawmaking 
bodies of their State. 

There has been talk at times of strong 
action by Congress to reassert its lawmaking 
prerogatives which at times appear to have 
been usurped by the High Court, Failing to 
have action by that body there has been talk 
of having a Constitutional Convention, the 
purpose being to write an amendment to the 
Constitution outlawing the Supreme Court 
decision requiring houses of State legislatures 
to be reapportioned by population, 

So far, 21 States have petitioned Congress 
to this end, and only 13 more are needed to 
effectuate the desired action. The 34 States 
would mean that desired two-thirds of States 
approved the proposal for a Constitutional 
Convention. and their action could cause 
Congress to go along with it. 

The petition procedure never before has 
been employed in our country, and it is 
pointed out, it may not be exercised in this 
case, if Congress should go along with a 
Congress-approved amendment, to accom- 
plish the desired end rather than take a 
chance of having the matter settled in a 
Constitutional Convention. 

From past history, however, it is foresee- 
able that without the threat of a successful 
Petition, the Congress would not take any 
affirmative action to set aside the High Court 
decision. 

The fact that one of the two legislative 
bodies in seven States other than those that 
have petitioned Congress, have taken peti- 
tion measures, reflects the determination of 
the states to bring the matter to a head. 
They appear to have both the power and the 
determination to doit, They are under pres- 
sure from the people in their own States, who 
want the present era of confusion and dis- 
order arising from reapportioning decisions 
to be ended, 

The Supreme Court apparently intends to 
eventually nullify the Constitution through 
substitution of its own decrees as the law of 
the land. The effect of such continued pro- 
cedures is obvious and in the end we could 
have an era of rule by men rather than by 


law, yet the High Court is sworn to uphold 
the law. 


The original concept of a well-balanced 
republican form of government was that we 
should have a lawmaking body to pass laws, 
a Supreme court to rule upon their constitu- 
tionality in line with the words of the Con- 
stitution, and an executive department to 
administer the laws. Now the Court and the 
executive department have about canceled 
out the need of the Congress, by substitu- 
tion of their own rules and views. 
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Unique School Heading Off Dropouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, knowing of 
the interest of Members of the House in 
the school dropout problem, I would call 
to their attention the very successful 
program initiated in the city of Akron to 
combat this matter. 

Aware of my great interest in the field 
of education and my sincere belief that 
only through education can opportunity 
be open to all, Akron secondary school’s 
supervisor Ronald Switzer approached 
me with what I considered a most prac- 
tical solution to this most vexing sub- 
ject. 

I would have my colleagues of the 
House note that this meeting took place 
some 3 years before Mr. Shriver came 
to us with his most complex and un- 
intelligble plan. I would like to call 
Mr. Shriver’s attention to Akron’s suc- 
cessful operation called the Leggett 
Work-Study School. 

I would emphasize that this is a most 
practical approach to the dropout prob- 
lem. In effect they have adopted my 
phrase “one must learn to earn well.” 

I have found that Akron- educators, 
administrators, and teachers alike, are 
dedicated to the principle of absolute 
equality of educational opportunity. 

The team who inaugurated and are 
bringing the program into reality are Ak- 
ron school superintendent, Martin Essex, 
Akron secondary school supervisor, Ron- 
ald Switzer; Leggett school principal, 
Donald Krenrick; and program work co- 
ordinator, Frank Buhas. I wish to com- 
mend these fine school executives as well 
as others who have participated with 
them in this most o work. 

I also wish to congratulate those stu- 
dents who have taken part in these ac- 
tivities. A higher standard of. living for 
our citizens is in the offing. I would that 
everyone might share in the prosperous 
life. This, they can only accomplish if 
8 secure good training in their early 

e: 


The Akron Beacon Journal of March 
23 carried a very fine story about the 
Leggett Work Study School. It was 
written by the most able Tony May. Mr, 
May has written many fine stories about 
the educational field. Under unanimous 
consent I include this story in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

UNIQUE SCHOOL HEADING OFF DROPOUTS 

(By Tony May) 

Fragile—handle with care, 

This is an invisible label stamped on the 
future of 100 boys from every part of Akron 
who are participating in a unique educa- 
tional experiment, the Leggett Work-Study 
School. 

“It’s a matter of timing,” explained Akron 
secondary schools supervisor, Ronald Switzer. 
“These boys were chosen for this experiment 
because they are potential dropouts. 

“At this crucial age of 16 and 17, we've 
saved a few—lost a few. But who can really 
tell how many of them would have dropped 
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out had it not been for the program” he 
sald. 


Successes outnumber failures 9 to 1, 
Switzer said. Of 130 students who enrolled 
during 1964, only 30 left the school and ali 
but 8 of these returned to regular high 
school. About 90 of the 100 now enrolled 
are doing well, he said. 

The 3-year experiment has just passed the 
halfway point, and Leggett Principal Donald 
Krenrick and the program's work coordi- 
nator, Frank Buhas, presented a progress re- 
port to the advisory board Monday. 

In the program n pilot study to prepare 
youth for employability"—the goal is to give 
each youth as much academic knowledge as 
possible whiie allowing him to work part- 
time for motivation. 

Flexibility is the key to the academie pro- 
gram. It's arranged not to interfere with 
the boys’ employment. Many leave the 
classroom for work at 11:30 each morning. 

Most are employed either in area restau- 
rants or as custodial help in the schools. 

“Generally, we're finding we've underrated 
the boys on the level of classwork they can 
and will do,” Krenrick reported, 

He cited the school’s science program, 
originally intended as “home mechanics” but 
now upgraded to Include astronomy and 


biology. 
too, has improved through the 
use of unorthodox teaching methods: “We're 
using a strip-film reader normally used in 
-reading classes.” 

Arithmetic’s story problems (the six apples, 
four oranges type) have new meaning for 
these boys, Krenrick added. 

The youths are writing their own prob- 
lems now—using weights, measures, and op- 
erations they encounter in their afternoon 
jobs. 

“If a boy works at Sanginiti's Restaurant, 
the arithmetic problem begins, ‘Mr. Sanginiti 
told me to * * *,'” the principal explained. 
These student-prepared problems then are 

~used in tests. 

“Now we're embarking on a new teaching 
unit based on budgeting. The boys recently 
added up how much they've earned and now 
they're wondering where it went. 

“They're going to find out,” Krenrick said. 

Buhas’ job is to help the boys find part- 
time work. 

“I try to steer them toward jobs they like. 
Otherwise, they'll be unhappy and end up 
missing work and getting fired.” 

Akron Schools Superintendent Martin Es- 
sex explained: “We want to make a more 
responsive, accepted youngster. We hope to 
make each one a responsible member of so- 
ciety.” 

He noted that without the work-study ex- 
perience, some of the boys might have 
dropped out of school—jobless and unem- 
ployable in the future. 

After 2 years in the program, these youths 
can either return to the regular high school 
to seek a diploma or get a full-time job using 
his part-time work as experience. 

“yf we aren't 100 percent successful re- 
member these are the ‘bad risks’ we have 
chosen. The good risks don’t need the help,” 
Essex added. 


Voting Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I was hon- 


ored to appear before the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the House 
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Judiciary Committee, which is now con- 
ducting the hearings on the voting rights 
proposed legislation and to have inserted 
my remarks at the Wednesday, March 24, 
evening session. I do not want to seem 
vain, but by putting my own testimony 
into the Recorp I wanted the Members 
of the Congress and the people of the 
country to know how I stand on this is- 
sue because it is of paramount impor- 
tance to myself as well as the whole 
country. We are facing today the great- 
est experiment in democracy in the his- 
tory of the world. 
The remarks follow: 
THE VorinG Ricuts BILL 


(Statement of the Honorable CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Representative of Florida, before the House 
Judiciary Committee, Hon. EMANUEL CEL- 
LER, chairman) 

The CHammax. Representative PEPPER, of 
Florida, our distinguished Member from the 
great State in the South. We are very glad 
to have you here, Mr. PEPPER. 

Mr. PEPPER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
gentlemen of the committee. I appreciate 
the privilege of appearing before this com- 
Mittee upon this momentous issue. Like 
most of you here on this committee, I am 
not a stranger to this struggle to try to re- 
move bars and barriers from the fair exer- 
cise of the voting privilege for the people 
of the country. 

I think it was in the late 1930's I intro- 
duced the first bill to outlaw the poll tax 
in Federal elections on the theory that it 
was at the present time as a requirement 
that the proposed voter pay a sum of money, 
a condition and not a qualification. 

I introduced a similar bill later on in the 
1940's, after President Truman recommended 
his civil rights proposal and I believe we got 
it out of the Judiciary Committee of which 
Senator Norris was the chairman twice, but 
it died as a victim of the well-known fili- 
buster in the Senate. 

I have also had bitter experience ever since 
I entered public life in being politically vic- 
timized for trying to stand up for what was 
decent for the Negro citizens of our country. 

I remember in the Florida House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1929 a member who had moved 
to Florida from Georgia introduced a bill to 
condemn Mrs. Hoover, President Hoover then 
being President, for including in an Invita- 
tion to a White House tea the wife of the 
Negro Congressman from C. „ II., Mr. 
DePriest, and I was bitterly attacked for that 
vote. I was one of the 13 in the house who 
voted against that resolution, and as I said, 
I was severely attacked for it when I ran for 
reelection to the House and then again when 
I ran for the Senate for the first time in 1934. 

I recall one occasion I was in California 
speaking for the Democratic ticket and I 
made a talk one afternoon in a Negro Baptist 
Church—that happens to be my faith— 
something that I had often done in both 
Alabama and Florida. 

Pictures were taken as I was walking down 
the aisles and speaking in the pulpit and 

out of the church. About 2 weeks 
after that, I found that a very violent anti- 

Roosevelt publisher in the State published 

200,000 copies of a paper and disseminated 

it all over the State with my picture in that 

Negro church. 

Somehow these critics excluded the Lord 
from that Negro pulpit. In every election in 
which I have been engaged since I ran for 
the House of Representatives in the Florida 
Legislature in 1929, I have had to face the 
so-called race issue as many of you have, in 
trying to stand up for what I thought was 
good and right for America as well as for the 
people, particularly of the South. 

The CHAIRMAN. That only proves what 
Andrew Jackson once said, “one man with 
courage is oftentimes a majority.” 
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Mr, Perper. You are very kind, Mr, Chair- 
man. 

‘So I, like so many of our citizens in Amer- 
ica, view this as a historic bill and this as a 
momentous occasion in which we are all 
privileged to have a part. 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote the words in 
the Declaration of Independence that all men 
were created equal by God, he was well aware, 
of course, that there were many Negro slaves 
in the United States. I have always sum- 
mized that he did not intend to be describ- 
ing the condition of his country, but was 
laying down the ideal for the new Nation that 
was coming to birth. 

Nearly a hundred years elapsed before the 
bonds of physical slavery were stricken from 
the Negroes of many parts of the country. 
Up until that time, Negroes were bred and 
worked and sold like cattle. Finally, the 
bonds were broken in a terrible struggle. 

Incidentally, if I may say so, I was not only 
born in Alabama myself but I am proud to 
be the grandson of two Confederate soldiers, 
one of whom was captured at Vicksburg by a 
general named Grant who seemed to have ac- 
quired considerable fame thereafter. 

So I come of a heritage that stretches back 
beyond the Revolutionary War without an 
ancestor born or living outside the South. 
I mean I come of a Southern family. I am 
not a newcomer to the South. I think I have 
roots deep enough to be able to speak as a 
Southerner and I am proud to speak as a 
Southerner in support of this bill. 

Mr. Dononve. But you graduated from 
Harvard. 

Mr. PEPPER. Pardon. 

Mr. Doron. But you graduated from 


Mr. PEPPER. I think that made me a better 
southerner, I learned a little more. I notice 
that we southerners who came out of the 
South and went to better schools did better 
thereafter. I commend the ed 
gentleman from Massachusetts for having 
that great institution in his State. This is 
why I want to see the South offer the very 
best educational opportunities to all of its 
bee ha and girls. 

Chairman, in the early days of this 
AER a whith ADEE Dee be WEEE: We 
would almost call a millionaire today in some 
States to be eligible for the office of Gover- 
nor, and, of course, the poll tax prevailed up 
for a little while ago and still prevails in 


During the years after the Civil War, the 
War Between the States, if they want to call 
it that, the Congress did make commendable 
efforts toward trying to implement the 15th 
amendment. 

The courts, not as understanding or as 
sympathetic as they have been in late years, 
basically struck down those amendments and 
political compromise or something else led 
the Congress to the repeal of many of the 
acts that were designed by Congress to im- 
plement the provisions of the 15th amend- 
ment. 

However, as I said on the floor the other 
day, I thank God fdr the decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in the last decade or 
two. 

The Federal courts under the admonition 
and direction of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
have whittled away one and another of the 
impediments which have barred so many 
people from the exercise of all or many of 
their civil rights, not only the voting right. - 

The CHamman. I heard that speech of 
yours and it was admirable. 

Mr, PEPPER. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. I was certainly very much in- 
spired by yours; you touched me off to want 
to say something and I just wanted to try 
to speak in the same spirit in which you 
spoke so movingly. 
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In late years, the Congress has made fur- 
ther efforts to progress this cause. In 1957— 
and great credit goes to our eminent and 
distinguished President for the leadership of 
that fight—and again in 1960 he played a 
large part; and finally last year, we passed 
the Civil Rights Act which contained a 
weakened, if not an emasculated provision 
relative to the enforcement of voting rights 
for Negroes, particularly. 

There have always been these ingenious 
devices which have been contrived by clever 
and capable hands; as soon as the courts 
would strike down one they would come up 
with another and if necessary, the Governor 
would call a special session of the legislature 
to put some more on the statute books. 
That meant more long and tedious litigation, 
because if you are going to have any trial at 
all and any judicial hearing at all, you have 
to conform to the basic requirements of due 
process, an opportunity to be heard and so 
on. 

So there have always been these various 
obstructions that have been put in the path 
of the efforts we have designed. Thus, while 
some progress is detectable, not a great deal 
has been made and surely not enough has 
been accomplished. 

Then in Iate weeks, the Nation has been 
shocked and shamed at what has happened 
in my native State of Alabama. I cannot in 
good conscience other than condemn it in 
the most severe sentiments that I am able 
to express, nor can I refrain from saying that 
I think a part of it was calculated and po- 
litically conceived by a Governor who 
thought to fasten his political power upon a 
State by the attitude and the position that 
he took. That is Just my opinion, others 
have a right to theirs. 

Anyway. we have seen the spectacle of 
people being denied the right effectively to 
register, We had two of our distinguished 
colleagues before the Rules Committee who 
came up in behalf of a resolution that there 
be a committee of the Congress to investi- 
gate what had happened in Selma, Ala. I 
asked one of our colleagues 
how many days of the week the registration 
offices remained open and he said, “Two.” 
Well, I said, “How many do they register a 
day?" Well, he said they have got up to 70. 
Well, twice 70 is 140, and I sald, “How many 
would you say there are in the county who 
are eligible?" I understood him to say some 
16,000. 

Well, it is not very difficult to make a quick 
calculation as to how long it would take that 
many people or even a few of that number, 
thousands of people, to register at that rate. 

So the whole tion machinery was 
designed apparently to limit the number of 
people who could register. 

The facts speak for themselves as to the 
number of people who have voted, and there- 
fore the implication is deducible that they 
were prevented from voting by either the 
denial of the right of registration or intim- 
idation against their exercising the right to 
vote. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are the greatest 
experiment in democracy in the history of 
thè world. I realize how many of my fellow 
Alabamians and many southerners feel about 
changing a pattern to which they are ac- 
customed, but we are living in an age when 
our democracy is on trial before the world 
and people are questioning the integrity of 
our democracy, whether we mean what we 
Say when we tell them that we want to help 
them to have a democracy, a democratic 
form of government. 

Here with spectacles such as we had in 
Birmingham—and I only mention them now 
(it has not been so long since there were 
other States that exhibited a shameful prac- 
tice before the country and before the world 
now quieted to a large or total degree); but 
the spectacle of dogs being set upon human 
beings who did nothing more than walk 
peacefully down the street; or denying men 
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and women the right to walk two abreast 
along a four-lane highway without telling 
them, “You will have to walk on the side 
of the road If you walk or we are going to go 
along to see that you don't obstruct traffic”; 
giving them 2 minutes to disperse and 
then on the expiration of 1 minute charg- 
ing them with horses, beating them over the 
heads with bludgeons, trampling women and 
children in the name of the law and by the 
authority of the highest law officer of the 
State, the chief magistrate of the State, and 
then brutalizing those people with tear gas 
as they did—for what? 

They dared to try to get out of what some 
white men call “thelr place.” Some of them 
say, “A Negro is all right if he will stay in his 
place.“ They presume how to describe him 
and to determine his place. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, it just happens that 
the Constitution of the United States fixes 
the place of all of us in America and God 
fixes the place of all men white or Negro, or 
those of any color, born or naturalized in the 
United States, are citizens of America under 
one flag, dying if need be, for one cause, sup- 
posedly protected by one Constitution, dedi- 
cated to the principles of our democracy, all 
brethren under the fatherhood of God. 

So the time has come at long last when 
we have got to come to grips with this prob- 
lem, painful in some respects as it is to those 
who are immediately affected. There are 
some white citizens who say “yes, you have 
an ignorant Negro majority you are going to 
put me under in my country.” 

Well, how did those Negroes come to be 
ignorant? To a large degree because the 
white man did not provide the schools and 
the opportunity for them to get an educa- 
tion. Indeed, there have been those who did 
not want the Negro to get an education for 
he would want more money as compensation 
for his labor; he would want more rights; he 
would be more impatient of restraint or 
restriction, 

When I was in the Senate and before I 
lived in one of our noble and beautiful places 
in Florida, Tallahassee, our State capital. 
To show you how sentiment of our people in 
the South is changing (and many of you 
know that Tallahassee is a fine, old south- 
ern town and the southern ways are still 
their way of life)—let me give an example. 
Three or four years ago they had a terrible 
controversy in Tallahassee over whether Ne- 
groes could ride other than in the back end 
of a city bus. 

One day a Negro woman went in and there 
was not a vacant place and she sat down in 
the middle of the bus, The busdriver told 
her to get back to the rear and she refused to 
do it and he had her arrested. The Negroes 
boycotted the busline and it nearly went 
broke; and there were a lot of demonstrations 
and acts of violence. The city was in tur- 
moil for a long time over whether or not 
Negroes who paid the same fare that any- 
body else paid could ride in any part of the 
bus where there was a vacant seat. 

Fortunately, that matter was settled and 
now when you go to Tallahassee anybody 
rides anywhere in the bus that he can find 
a seat and if he can't, he stands anywhere 
he wants to stand. That is illustrative of 
what is going on in the South. 

I am proud of the way the South has ac- 
cepted the civil rights law. I voted for it and 
Iam proud that eight of us who voted for it 
lived in the South, and one of them is the 
distinguished gentleman on this committee, 
Mr, Brooxs; four from Texas and two from 
Tennessee and our distinguished colleague, 
Mr. WELTNER, from Atlanta. I am proud to 
say that every 12 one ot us was reelected. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
we will have much trouble getting your vote 
to send a strong bill from the Rules Com- 
mittee to the House. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think I am going to look 
very sympathetically upon this legislation 
and I think that every man should conscien- 
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tiously follow his conscience and his good 
judgment and both are to be on the 
side of the support of this bill as far as I 
am concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, you have done a great serv- 
ice to your country in presenting this bill. 
I won't go into the details of the bill. It 
has been carefully prepared, There are 
points that probably will be raised and will 
be clarified in the course of the debate in 
your able explanation of the bill which I am 
sure you will give. 

We are bent upon great business and I 
want to congratulate this fine committee for 
what it has done to produce this splendid 
bill. 

Iam privileged and proud to be here to as- 
sure you of my support for it in every way 
that I can help. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any questions? 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Florida for his 
splendid remarks which I share with him 
wholeheartedly. It is my privilege to have 
developed a very keen and friendly relation 
with him since he returned to the Congress. 

Thank you very much. I share with you 
in all your views. 

Mr. Perper. I thank you very much. I ap- 
preciate those kind words from my able and 
good friend from Massachusetts. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooxs. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman for his kind remarks. My great- 
grandfather also fought on the Southern side 
on both sides of my family. They survived 
that and I survived the 1964 bill. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Perper. I am sure our able friend from 
Texas will survive all the tests of the long 
future. Thank you. 

The CHARMAN. Any other questions? 

Mr. Corman. No questions. Mr. Conyers. 
No questions. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Lindsay? a 

Mr. Luovpsar. Our colleague, Congressman 
Perper, has handled himself extremely well, 
made a very good statement. It does appear 
a Harvard education has not hurt you at all. 

Mr. Perper. I thank my distinguished 
friend from New York. 


The Untold Part of the Selma Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people have been 
fed millions of words in the newspapers 
and over the radio and TV depicting the 
good people of Alabama as monsters, as 
degenerates, as every vile thing that 
could be named. At the same time the 
Martin Luther King demonstrators have 
been pictured as sweet, loving, dedicated 
martyrs to a noble cause. 

There were many in the demonstra- 
tions who were motivated by good inten- 
tions, but there were others whose 
actions have filled the people who wit- 
nessed the march with disgust. These 
incidents have not been reported by the 
press and for good reason, they would 
disgust all good people everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we should tear 
away the curtain which has been so 
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carefully placed around Martin Luther 
King and his followers. Let us find out 
what kind of people are being called 
“saintly” and who we are being told we 
must allow to continue their demonstra- 
tions at whatever cost to our national 
morality or freedoms. 

The following article from the Sun- 
day, March 28, edition of the Birming- 
ham News speaks for itself. Is it any 
wonder in such an atmosphere that 
there was bloodshed? 

The Birmingham News article follows: 
LOVEMAKING IN OPEN DEFINITELY OCCURRED 
IN SELMA PRAYER VIGIL 

Alabama has been rife with rumors of 
widespread immorality among civil rights 
demonstrators during and before the march 
on the State capitol at Montgomery. 

Charges have included illicit relations in 
the streets of Selma and at the march camp- 
sites; urinating in the streets of Montgomery; 
as many as 40 attacks by Negroes on a white 
female demonstrator, resulting in her death; 
and a general immoral climate in the civil 
rights movement. 

Some of the rumors proved completely 
without basis, including the death of the 
woman marcher. 

Others have been proven true according to 
reliable sources and eyewitness accounts. 
These are the charges of illicit relationships 
among couples in the streets at Selma and 
urinating by demonstrators outside the 
capitol in Montgomery. 

As for the immoral acts in Selma, city 
Public Safety Director Wilson Baker told the 
Birmingham News upon questioning, “There 
very definitely was some of it.” Baker said 
it occurred during a so-called all-night 
prayer vigil on Wednesday, March 10. 

An Associated Press writer, Kelso Sturgeon 
of Atlanta, was also at the scene that night 
and he told the News there was “no doubt 
about it.” 

Sturgeon said, “I saw at least three couples 
involved in intercourse. There was consid- 
erable hanky-panky.” 

Baker said it “was very definitely open in 

and loving and drinking.” 

The charge that similar activity took place 
at the various campsites during the march 
to Montgomery could not be substantiated. 

The tents were segregated, the men in one 
and the women in another. Troops formed 
a semicircle around the campsite and 
marshals on the march staff patroled the 
area during the night. 

On the all-night vigil in Selma, newsmen, 
including two reporters for the News, wit- 
nessed demonstrators as they urinated in the 
middle of Montgomery’s Dexter Avenue less 
than 50 yards from the capitol steps. 

The demonstration had begun early in the 
day, but by nightfall had dwindled to about 
200, largely members of the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee, led by 
SNCC's James Foreman. 

As the demonstrators departed, Montgom- 
ery police tightened their ring around those 
left and would not let any back in, 

A ring of people—men and women, Negro 
and white—stood and locked arms while 
others in the group of demonstrators 
urinated. 

One Negro boy was hustled off to jail by 
police on a charge of indecent exposure. 

A reporter for the News also said there 
was evidence of petting and lovemaking be- 
tween white and Negro demonstrators. 

Some ministers were present and witnessed 
it, he said. 

Hundreds of ministers from over the na- 
tion participated in the civil rights move- 
ment. There were also nuns and church 
laymen. College students also joined the 
ranks of the demonstrators. There was a 
large number of beatniks. 
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The All-Purpose Cure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr, RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Daily News has presented a 
thoughtful and telling analysis of the 
medical care plan approved by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, with parti- 
cular emphasis on the cost to employees 
and their employers and the impact on 
the freedom of the individual to handle 
his own arrangements with his own 
ones These 72 285 vital factors which 

m every working man and woman 
in the United States. There is no deny- 
ing that effective means must be found 
to provide medical care for those in need 
but I doubt very much that the average 
American taxpayer would tolerate the 
pae a his 1 ey to provide medical 

e for those financially able to 

2 own medical bills. sor 
ternative programs have been pro- 
bosed which, in my opinion, are SHAY 
erable and would adequately meet the 
need. It is regrettable that the majority 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
has felt it necessary to institute a pro- 
gram which, as the following editorial 
ay Pisa: is beg another step toward 
vernment mana F 

vidual income: „ 

THE ALL-PURPOSE CURE 

The camel is such an 


The need for some measure to e 
financial burden of medical care for the 
elderly is undeniable. But the House com- 
mittee’s attempt to find something for every- 
one all at once, and hang the expense, raises 
the question of whether the committee 
doesn't need a doctor more than the people 
it ay trying to help. 

ctions that medicare would become a 
nose in the tent (there’s that camel again) 
are more than borne out by the committee's 
action favoring the bill on a party line vote, 
17 to 8. If it can double in size in the first 
step toward passage, who can say how large 
the program will become in a few years’ time? 
Or how quickly it will spread to other age 
groups and interfere with doctor-patient re- 
lationships, just as the American Medical 
Association has been warning? 

Consider what will happen to social secu- 
rity taxes if this bill passes. Both the tax 
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rate and the level of income to which it ap- 
plies will go up. Now 3.625 percent on $4,- 
800 of annual pay ($174 per year), the tax 
would rise steadily to 5.6 percent ón $6,600 
a year, or $343.20- in 1987. These are the 
amounts deducted from wages and salaries; 
employers put up equal amounts. This 
means that even if no further increases are 
made (a doubtful assumption) 8686.40 a 
year will be paid for nearly every employee 
into socal security alone, before any provi- 
sion at all is made for Federal income taxes, 
excise taxes, sales taxes, property taxes, and 
all the other visible and invisible taxes that 
bite into the paycheck. 

With compulsory health insurance, we 
take another step along the road toward 
total Government management of individual 
income. Less and less is left to the individ- 
ual to spend as he pleases or save toward 
the “rainy day” or retirement. 

According to the Tax Foundation, the total 
taxes collected by all levels of Government 
averaged out to $2,600 per family in 1964, up 
from $2,493 in 1963. And the trend is stead- 
fly upward. A cut in Federal income tax is 
offset by the increases in social security, State 
and local taxes. Local government in Illinois, 
for example, increased in cost by 105 percent 
from 1954 to 1964. 

The need for some form of medicare would 
be greatly reduced if individuals were left 
free to make their own arrangements with 
their own money. But the Government way 
is to take the savings in advance and tell 
the individual, “Relax, we'll take care of 
you.” 

It will, too. It already does, by taking 
massive bites out of the paycheck and doling 
the money back in dribbles, in its own good 
time and subject to its own conditions. 

Whether its medicare or some other pro- 
gram sold on the theory that It's good for 
you,” the result is the same—a steady ero- 
sion of individual initiative and choice. 


The Road to Freedom in East-Central 
Europe 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following memo- 
randum from the llth session of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations, 
Document No. 393, dated March 24, 1965: 
Tre Roap ro FREEDOM IN EAST-CENTRAL 

EUROPE 

» I 

The prevalent view in the West is that 
the situation in Europe has undergone 4 
significant change for the better during the 
last 2 years. Fully absorbed by the rift with 
Red China, by difficulties with its Eastern 
European satellites and by domestic prob- 
lems, the Soviet Union is supposed to have 
dropped any expansionist aim in Europe. 
Preoccupation with the war in Vietnam and 
economic prosperity, as well as an over- 
optimistic assessment of developments in 
east-central Europe, further feed the im- 
pression that Western Europe is not only 
secure but can look forward patiently to the 
gradual recession of Soviet influence. 

The Assembly of Captive European Nations 
cannot share this optimistic evaluation of 
recent events in Europe. In the view of 
the assembly, one can at best speak of a 
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change of Soviet tactics in Europe. The 
policy of intimidation, as symbolized by the 
Berlin ultimatum (1958-62), foundered on 
the shores of Cuba. The emphasis is now 
on poltical penetration through the old de- 
vice of popular fronts. The new, nationalist 
and moderate, image some of the Western 
European Communist Parties are striving to 
project is likely to serve this purpose regard- 
less whether or not it was a genuine emanci- 
pation from a rigid, Moscow-set course of 
policy. But this new emphasis on political 
penetration in no way excludes the danger 
of a return to the policy of intimidation. 
The possibility, indeed, that Moscow may re- 
vert sooner or later to the attempt of gaining 
ground by pressures, backed up by conven- 
tional military power, cannot be discarded. 
In this context, the practical deterrent in- 
fluence the nations of Eastern Europe 
represent, to the extent they endanger Soviet 
lines of communication, constitutes a factor 
of Western European security which can- 
not and should not be neglected. 

There can be no doubt that the Commu- 
nist world is beset with troubles. The deep- 
ening Moscow-Pelping rift, the instability 
inherent in the collective-type of leader- 
ship the Soviet Union has had since the 
ouster of Khrushchev, the structural crisis 
of Communist agriculture, the more and 
more obvious inadequacy of rigid economic 
planning—are undeniably hampering Soviet 
expansionism. 

But these developments should not ob- 
scure the fact that Communist aims have not 
changed; that Soviet military power remains 
deployed in East Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
and the Baltic States, that is, in the heart 
of Europe; that the apparently increased 
autonomy of the Communist Parties in West- 
ern Europe enhances their effectiveness; that 
the new projection of the satellites as gen- 
uinely independent removes an important 
obstacle to Communist advances through po- 
litical penetration and internal subversion; 
that the widely heralded changes in Eastern 
Europe have not altered the nature of the 
Communist regimes or their basic, if less evi- 
dent, dependence on Moscow; that these 
changes are designed to make the Commu- 
nist system work and thus render it do- 
mestically more acceptable and interna- 
tionally more respectable. 

If one is mindful of the divergencies which 
have developed recently within the Western 
Alliance and of the slackening of the sense 
of danger in Europe under the impact of a 
rather optomistic view of the crisis the Com- 
munist world is undergoing, one can only 
conclude that difficulties are present on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. Opportunities to 
gain ground, therefore, appear to be open to 
both the free and the Communist side. 

It is the considered view of ACEN that if 
the free nations hold their ground in the 
next few years and continue to demonstrate 
their determination to help the peoples in 
east-central Europe to recover full freedom 
and independence, while from ac- 
tions apt to lend prestige or to help the Com- 
munist regimes to solve their serious eco- 
nomic problems, necessity will compel these 
regimes to adopt more rational ways involy- 
ing greater frecdom of action for economi- 
cally essential segments of the population, 
such as the technological and managerial 
elite and the peasants. Concessions induced 
by pressure and necessity might unleash an 
irreversible process of disintegration of the 
totalitarian pattern. The very nature of the 
Soviet regime, with its bullt-in crises of suc- 
cession and civil war potential, might provide 
the opportunity for such a process culmi- 
nating in acts of self-deliverance. 


mr 

To further the process of national and 
human emancipation in Eastern Europe, it is 
essential to distinguish carefully between the 
peoples of east-central Europe, the potential 
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allies of the West, and the Communist rulers 
who keep them in bondage. 

It is imperative to avert any kind of actions 
apt to be construed as acceptance of the 
finality of the political status quo in Eastern 


It is most useful to indicate by appropriate 
diplomatic actions awareness that uniting 
Europe in its natural borders and making it 
politically, militarily and economically self- 
reliant is, in the long run, the only sound 
and dependable foundation for peace and 
security in the key area of Europe. 

It is necessary to show awareness of the 
Tact that in spite of the differences from one 
Eastern European country to another, their 
situation is fundamentally the same, Their 
relationship to the Soviet Union cannot be 
defined in terms of an alliance or a mutual 
security arrangement. The Soviet Govern- 
ment guarantees, indeed, the Communist re- 
gimes against their internal enemies rather 
than national territory against external ag- 
gression. The certainty of Soviet interven- 
tion acts as a deterrent upon the ruled and 
an assurance to the rulers, In such condi- 
tions the attitude of the majority toward the 
regimes remains one of mute hostility. This 
hostility and the pressures it causes, chiefly 
in the form of noncooperation and other 
types of passive resistance, is a proven source 
of positive changes, particularly when it goes 
hand in hand with steady pressures from 
without. It creates, moreover, for the Soviet 
Union a risk factor, which has played in the 
past and, given the nuclear stale- 
mate, may play in the future an im- 
portant deterrent role to Soviet aggressive- 
ness, 

One can hardly stress enough that the 
diminution of unn terror in east- 
central Europe, on the pattern adopted in 
the Soviet Union, does not mean a basic 
change in the Communist system. The dic- 
tatorial rule by a single party, a minority 
group, supported by policy and military 
forces, remains the essential feature of the 
Communist ‘The freedoms of speech, 
press, assembly and association are still 
denied in east-central Europe. There is no 
multiparty system, in spite of the nominal 
existence, in some countries, of sham peasant 
or democratic parties which have adopted the 
platform of the Communist Party and haye 
acknowledged its “leading role.“ The “elec- 
tions” are still held with single governmental 
lists. There are no opposition candidates. 
This one-party system is basically the same 
in the nine captive countries, in spite of some 
differences in the degree of police control 
and of the operation of the economic system. 
Guarantees against arbitrary arrest and de- 
tention and the rule of law are still con- 
spicuous by their absence. Religion and 
churches continue to be persecuted. 

In all the East European countries the 
peasants constitute the majority of the pop- 
ulation. But, with the single exception of 
Poland, they have been deprived of their 
freedom and their land by collectivization, 
which was enforeed in most of the area dur- 
ing the last decade, after the death of Stalin, 
Consequently, the pensants are deeply hos- 
tile to the dictatorship of the Communist 
minority. 

mt 

For all these reasons it is incumbent upon 
the Assembly of Captive European Nations 
to stress that, both in the short- and long- 
term perspective, the Western Powers huve 
a vital stake in the friendship of the peoples 
of Eastern Europe and a clear interest in 
fostering among them the belief that there 
is for them reasonable hope of dellverauce. 

In this conviction, the Assembly appeals to 
the governments and peoples of the free 
world, and particularly to the U.S. Govern- 
ment: 

1, To reaffirm at every appropriate occasion 
the validity of the wartime and postwar 
legal comitments and pledges with respect to 
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Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Ru- 
mania and to ask compliance therewith;. 

2. To call before the United Nations and 
in negotiations with the Soviet Union for an 
all-European settlement based on the right 
of self-determination and to seek the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from east-central Eu- 
rope, the restoration of political and human 
tights and free elections under international 
supervision; 

3. To demand a United Nations inquiry of 
the state of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms in east-central Europe, including 
an investigation of conditions in prisons and 
forced-labor camps; 

4. To exact—as proposed by the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO in its statement of 
March 1, 1965—in return for whatever cred- 
its or other economic advantages the free na- 
tions may deem expedient to grant, commen- 
surate concessions in the form of: (a) ef- 
fective and self-enforcing measures to assure 
the exercise of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms to the peoples of east-cen- 
tral Europe; (b) changes in the economic 
policies of the Communist regimes designed 
to foster social welfare and do away with 
the present, politically motivated but eco- 
nomically deficient course of policy, both in 
agriculture and industry; and (c) hard and 
fast commitments to put an end to Soviet 
economic exploitation by means of discrim- 
inatory prices in the foreign trade between 
the Soviet Union and the individual east- 
central European countries and thus make 
certain that Western credits will not indi- 
rectly subsidize the economy of the Soviet 
Union. 


Uncle Sam Is the Goat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the following ar- 
ticle entitled “Uncle Sam Is the Goat” by 
Henry J. Taylor, which appeared in the 
Tulsa World on February 6, 1965: 

UNCLE SAM Is THE Goat 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 
IT’S A DREAM WORLD 


President Charles de Gaulle can draw gold 
and threaten our dollar because, on balance, 
we owe France more than France owes us. 

What nonsense. Totally false. France is 
in hock to us for everything but Napoleon's 
cocked hat and the family silver. Until a 
more outrageous situation comes along this 
one will do. 

We're to blanie, nevertheless. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service slaps you in jail if 
you fall to pay your debt to our Government. 
But if you're a forelgner, oo-la-la, forget it, 

This is the root of the trouble. The 
United States has always been a gleeful giver 
abroad but a very stupid collector. 

Generation after generation of European 
government money men seem to put our 
debt collectors under an anesthetic. A few 
whiffs, a few banquets under crystal chande- 
liers, some parez-yous about zis or zat, and 
the next thing you know our little lambs— 
waited into some strange kind of inferiority 
complex—are dumping foreign nations’ tax- 
payers’ responsibility smack in the lap of the 
American people. 

In this native yen to buy international 
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good will we lose the respect of the Europeans 
as well as our money. 

The price? It is colossal. Yet you never 
hear about it from Washington. 

I have verified all figures in this article 
with the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
and nothing here refers to America's $113 
billion foreign aid—all free. I refer only to 
truly due obligations incurred by nations 
mostly now rich and loaded with gold. 

France, for example, typifies just one of 
20 countries. owing us World War I debts 
which remain due and unpaid to this very 
day. The aggregate among the 20 exceeds 
$20 billion. But who would know it? 

The Freach sum is $63 billion. It was 
many times higher than this but, guess what, 
France negotiated it down. Then in 1931 
France said she couldn't pay that year's in- 
stallment, Washington declared a 1-year 
moratorium. 

Well, that was the end of that. Paris sim- 
ply refused to resume payments. Our tax- 
payers have made up the difference, The 
French Goyernment no longer even carries 
these billions on official statements covering 
France's external debt. 

In addition, while De Gaulle draws gold, 
France has outstanding three loans arising 
from World War II. These total a tidy $592 
million. The repayment rate? A mere $21.5 
million last year, $22 million due this year, 
and $22.6 in 1966, etc., on the first of these 
of which $409 million is owed. 

Moreover, France also owes us $170 million 
still unpaid since 1945 on an Export-Import 
Bank loan, prepayments on which make the 
next installment not due until 1967. à 

Yet, sunk under this mountain of debt, De 
Gaulle is nevertheless free to take a $150 
million bite out of our dwindling gold re- 
serve in a single recent day. 

In similar fashion Britain still owes us $9.1 
billion in World War I debts that remain due 
and unpaid. Oh, no, France has no monop- 
ol¥ on the anesthesia. 

Germany owes us nothing, which is what 
she gets for attacking the world and losing 
the war. She now holds more dollars in her 
reserve than any country in the world. But 
Germany—like France, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
and most European countries—feels uneasy 
about her dollar balances and has steadily 
increased her gold holdings relative to 
dollars: 

European enthusiasm for President John- 
son's proposal to free about $55 billion of the 
gold required to back our dollar is mighty, 
mighty understandable. It means the 
debtor nations, who now somehow call them- 
selves creditors, can continue to get a piece 
of the U.S. pile. 5 

If Mr. Johnson were so zealous in insisting 
on Europeans paying their debts as he is on 
changing the law to free our gold we would 
not have to ship a single ounce on balance 
and, in truth, the gold outflow could be re- 
versed overnight.. 

Isn't there anything—anything, any- 
thing—that can bring our officials out from 
under the ether? When, oh, when, will the 
American interest really be put forward in 
Washington? 


Segregation, Subsidies, and Megalopolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have read with great interest a publica- 
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tion issued by the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions, located in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

The contents are as provocative as the 
title, “Segregation, Subsidies, and Mega- 
lopolis.” 

Written by Bernard Weissbourd, presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Structures, Inc., 
which specializes in the construction of 
apartments, hoteis, and offices in east- 
ern and midwestern cities, the text also 
appeared in the December 19, 1964, issue 
of Saturday Review under the title, “Are 
Cities Obsolete?” 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mr, Weiss- 
bourd’s comments to my colleagues con- 
cerned with problems of urbanism. In- 
deed, with the President pinpointing the 
needs and challenge of urban America, 
I think “Segregation, Subsidies, and 
Megalopolis” is most timely, and I in- 
clude it herewith: 

SEGREGATION, SUBSIDIES, AND MEGALOPOLIS 

(By Bernard Weissbourd) 


From 55 to 60 million more people will be 
living in metropolitan areas in 1980 than 
were living there in 1960. How will we 
manage? Already our cities are decaying 
faster than they can be rebuilt. Parking is 
a universal problem. The tax base of the 
city is eroding as industry moves to the 
suburbs. A significant part of the white 
population is also moving to the suburbs, 
while the cores of our cities are filling with 
Negroes as the migration from the South 
steadily rises, The cost to the cities of try- 
ing to adjust the migrants to a new kind of 
existence imposes additional burdens upon 
the city's tax base. 

Taxes are also rising in the suburbs to pay 
for the high cost of municipal services spread 
out over areas of low population density. 
Open space is being consumed at a terrifying 
rate, so that suburbs once in open country 
are now surrounded. Traveltime to the city 
has multiplied as the expressways get clogged 
during rush hours. 

Some experts do not find these problems of 
city decay and suburban sprawl unduly 
alarming. They maintain that the continu- 
ing dispersal that present trends Indicate for 
the future is inevitable, and not necessarily 
undesirable. I believe the opposite. 

Suburban sprawl and urban decay have not 
come about solely because people have made 
a free choice in a free enterprise market. 
That choice has been influenced by Federal 
housing subsidies, which, purporting to be 
neutral, have in fact subsidized low-density 
middle-income living in the suburbs and 
have thereby financed the flight of white 
population from the city. Another factor 
affecting this dispersal has been our segrega- 
tion practices within the city. 

The lack of public discussion about the 
influence of housing segregation and Federal 
housing subsidies upon urban growth pat- 
terns has been a barrier to understanding 
the problems of the city and suburbs and 
has created a feeling of hopelessness about 
the future of America’s cities. It is my pur- 
pose here to show that it is possible to deal 
constructively with the problems of the 
metropolitan region if these important fac- 
tors are not ignored. 

THE LOW-DENSITY URBAN REGION 


Compared to the time span of Western 
civilization the modern urban complex, some- 
times called megalopolis, is a new, young 
phenomenon. Some people are confident that 
& new technology of communication and 
transportation will solve many of the most 
intractable problems‘of the metropolitan re- 
gion and that, in time, the region of the fu- 
ture will emerge “The spatial patterns of 
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American settlements,” it ls now belleved, will 
“be considerably more dispersed, varied, and 
space consuming than they ever were in the 
past.“ One author envisions “continuous 
low-density urban belts stretching from 
Maine to Virginia, from Toronto and Pitts- 
burgh to Milwaukee, and from Amsterdam to 
Frankfort and Mannheim. However, there 
seems to be no reason why, properly orga- 
nized and interlaced with greenbelts, free- 
ways, natural reservations and sites of his- 
toric interest, and accented vertically by oc- 
casional high-rise elements, these low-density 
urban regions of tomorrow should not be 
more livable and effective in satisfying the 
totality of human values than the transi- 
tional urban forms of today.“ * 

Acceptance of low-density regional devel- 


opment as the pattern for the future is en- 


couraged by the lack of genuine popular sup- 
port for a massive attack on the problems of 
the city and the region. To most suburban 
residents their experience "seems not one of 
personal retrogression but of continuous im- 
provement. By moving out of the slag heaps 
of the worked-out city they have improved 
their surroundings sufficient for a genera- 
tion.“ 

While no businessman whose offices must 
be located in the central business district, 
and no dweller in the city slums, can accept 
the decline of the city with equanimity, it is 
quite likely that if we do nothing to alter 
present trends the low-density urban region 
will be the pattern of the future. The New 
York metropolitan region, for example, has 
grown outward along major transportation 
arteries. The axis of growth extended 5 miles 
in 1900, 25 miles in 1960, and may become 50 
miles by 1985. Under existing zoning pat- 
terns of low-density development twice the 
amount of land will be developed In the next 
25 years as in the entire history of the New 
York region." A similar pattern emerges for 
every metropolitan region in the United 
States as a projected 45 to 50 million more 


people are added to suburbia by 1980. 


Acceptance of low-density regional growth 
also implies a curtailment of mass trans- 
portation, for mass transportation works 
well only in highly concentrated areas where 
trip origins and destinations are clustered 
and not where they are widely dispersed. 
Conversely, the automobile, which functions 
so efficiently for decentralized traffic, be- 
comes highly inefficient under conditions of 
intense demand. Suburban sprawl will thus 
bring about a further decline in mass trans- 
portation, as increasing reliance on the auto- 
mobile brings more congestion to the central 
districts. 

THE DECLINE OF THE CITY 


Each new expressway not only undercuts 
the market for mass transportation but ac- 
celerates the movement of industry away 
from the central cities. The truck and the 
car have given the manufacturer new oppor- 
tunities to select sites in outlying areas. 
The movement of industry from central city 
locations to outlying suburban locations has 
created a new phenomenon—out-commut- 
ing. “The movement each morning of peo- 
ple from homes iri the center portions of the 
urban areas to jobs on the periphery is 
growing fast. The spectacle of groups of 
blue-collar workers traveling outward by car 
pool against the flow of incoming traffic is 
now a common sight on the roads of many 
large cities. In fact the spotty and fragmen- 
tary information on this phenomenon sug- 
gests that it may be one of the fastest grow- 
ing streams of traffic among the complex 
currents of our urban areas.“ 

Nor have the results of the Federal pro- 
grams for slum clearance, urban renewal, 
and public housing so far given any reason 
to expect that the trend toward city decline 
and low-density regional settlement will be 
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reversed. Slums in the cities are growing 
faster than we can clear them. Even in New 
York City, which has had the largest slum 
clearance and rebullding program of any city 
in the United States, the rate of deteriora- 
tion of housing units has been as great as 
the rate at which new housing has been con- 
structed. We should not expect urban re- 
newal to work so long as there is no place for 
persons evacuated from the slums to live. 
People displaced by urban renewal and by 
the new expressways have created new slums. 

The new luxury apartment buildings con- 
structed since the end of World War II have 
not prevented the exodus of middle-income 
white families to the suburbs. It was 
thought that upper income families would 
move into these expensive apartments and 
people in the next income level would move 
into the apartments thus vacated. Instead, 
the vacated apartments were converted for 
occupancy by lower income people. Middle- 
income families who could not afford private 
schools for their children moved to the sub- 
urbs, leaving behind in the cities people 
without children, upper income families, and 
low-income families who had no choice, The 
problem was compounded by the impact of 
Segregation practices. Apartment buildings 
vacated by those who moved into new lux- 
ury accommodations were converted into 
slums overnight. The “trickle-down” ap- 
proach failed as the trickle became a torrent. 

Moreover, no one is satisfied with public 
housing. By rejecting all those whose in- 
comes exceeded the prescribed limits public 
housing has developed a concentration of 
those members of society who are not able 
to support themselves, Coupled with the 
fact that most cities have followed a delib- 
erate program of segregation in public hous- 
ing, the result has been to create in many 
places an environment lacking in all of the 
positive attributes of urban life. The sec- 
ond generation of many public housing oc- 
cupants is now coming to maturity and it is 
already clear that many of them will never 
become viable members of society. 

Urban renewal programs aimed at aiding 
the central business district show greater 
promise of long-range success, probably be- 
cause there is considerable strength in the 
central business district to begin with. New 
office buildings in the central areas of each of 
the metropolitan regions demonstrate that 
financial and commercial institutions, public 
utilities, mewspapers and magazines, and 
government, together with the lawyers, ac- 
countants, stockbrokers, and others involved 
in serving these institutions, require a cen- 
tralized location.” Most cities in the United 
States have only one business district. The 
fact that Los Angeles now has several scat- 
tered clusters of office bulldings, does not in- 
dicate a decentralization of office activities. 
The diffusion may make doing business in 
Los Angeles a little more difficult than in 
Chicago or Baltimore, for example, but the 
clusters of office buildings in the California 
city are still reasonably close together in re- 
lation to the region as a whole, It is cer- 
tainly not possible for the office activities 
of Manhattan Island to be spread out over 
suburbia. Even most of the retail stores in 
the central business districts, which declined 
for a while because of the competition of 
suburban shopping centers, have begun to 
revive, 

Thus, although a sizable number of peo- 
ple and industries has moved out of the 
central city, there has been far less move- 
ment of office activities to outlying areas 
than some reports would lead us to believe. 

THE EXPLODING POPULATION 


The movement of white population to 
suburban areas and the concentration of Ne- 
gro population in the central city will be 
intensified during the next 15 years if pres- 
ent trends continue. 

In 1960 about 63 percent of the total 
population of the United States or about 


about 1,500,00 more than in 1960. 
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112 million persons lived in what are known 
statistically as standard metropolitan 
areas.”* Between 1970 and 1980 as much 
as 73 percent of the total population will re- 
side within the urban complex. If the post- 
war birth rate continues, the total popula- 
tion. will have increased between 1950 and 
1980 from 150 to 260 million, an increase of 
110 million people in 30 years (a single hu- 
man generation)“ More than two-thirds of 
these 110 million people will have settled in 
megalopolis, if events do not alter present 
trends. a 

Population projections beyond the year 
2000 begin to reach astronomical numbers. 
It is not necessary, however, to look that far 
ahead. The children are already born who 
will be forming households in 1980, only 16 
years from now. It is becoming clear that 
the new dwellings, transportation, offices, 
and factories that these people will require 
will either contribute further to city decay 
and suburban sprawl or provide the oppor- 
tunity for creating a new regional environ- 
ment, 

Since the end of World War U the Negro 
population has been increasing even faster 
than the white population. Philip Hauser 
points out that the decline of the nonwhite 
death rate together with the increase in their 
birth rate has resulted in a rate of growth 
for nonwhites 60 percent higher than for 
whites.” This great national rise is dwarfed 
by an even more explosive increase of non- 
whites in metropolitan areas.’ By 1990 
about 2,500,000 Negroes are expected to be 
living in the Chicago metropolitan area, 
“At that 
time there would still be a slight majority 
of whites in the city of Chicago and one- 
fourth of the entire consolidated area popu- 
lation would be nonwhite.” '? These projec- 
tions assume accelerated suburbanization of 
nonwhites in the future. However, “if the 
exact trends of the 1950 to 1960 decade were 
to be extrapolated into the future they 
would show a majority of nonwhites in the 
city of Chicago by 1975 and a substantially 
higher proportion of nonwhites for the total 
consolidated areas.” 13 

The migration to the cities of rural Ne- 
groes and southern whites and Puerto Ricans 
has already imposed heayy tax burdens on 
the city. In 1959, for example, New York 
City spent $50 million for remedial programs 
for its Puerto Rican newcomers, more than 
it spent on all its parks, libraries, zoos, and 
museums in that year“ In its 1959-60 
budget New York City assigned 23 percent 
to public hospitalization, health, and welfare 
and 20 percent to education The great 
growth rate of the Negro population in New 
York, through continued migration as well as 
natural increase during the next 15 years, 
will tend to increase even further the city's 
costs for welfare, health, and education. 

The picture that emerges from these fore- 
casts is far from salutary. Low-density re- 
gional settlements in which industry and the 
white population spread out over the coun- 
tryside without adequate mass transportation 
contrasts with the concentrated Negro occu- 
pancy of the center city, whose tax base has 
diminished by the flight of industry and 
whose expenses have increased for the care 
of its immigrants. Moreover, a growing num- 
ber of the center-city population will be 
commuting to jobs in the suburbs while 
many of the suburban whites will continue 
to travel to jobs in a still strong central busi- 
ness district. 

The waste of human resources and money 
in this increased commuting, the inability of 
the automobile and the expressways to han- 
dle the traffic, the changing character of the 
city largely occupied by a financial and busi- 
ness community and a segregated Negro pop- 
ulation, the financing of public services for 
a migrant population in the face of disap- 
pearing industry and lost taxes, the inter- 
dependence of the financial and commercial 
life of the suburbs and the city—these are 
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all reasons for not allowing present trends to 
continue. 

But are there alternatives? As we have 
noted, there are many who doubt whether 
the trends are reversible. I believe the pat- 
tern can be changed, but first it is necessary 
to say something about the Federal housing 
subsidies, because they are both one of the 
causes of suburban growth and one of the 
possible tools for creating a different picture 
for the future. 

THE INFLUENCE OF FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 

It is important to understand that dis- 
persal of the urban population in the United 
States hns not come about solely as a result 
of a free and open market. Government in- 
ducements to buy in the suburbs have been 
substantial and have brought about a re- 
markable increase in homeownership since 
the war. In 1957, of the total mortgage debt 
of $107 billion, on one- to four-family non= 
farm homes, $47,200 million were FHA- 
insured or VA-guaranteed.* Of the balance, 
so-called conventional loans, a substantial 
portion was held by savings and loan asso- 
elations2* The funds involved in the Fed- 
eral encouragement of homeownership is 
thus enormous compared to the amounts in- 
volved for rental housing in the city. In- 
ducements for homeownership, of course, 
haye been of little or no value to the city, 
since land has not been available in most of 
America's major cities for single-family 
homes. 

The success of the Federal housing pro- 
gram in suburbia results from the avatlabil- 
ity of mortgage funds that have not had to 
measure up to the usual free-market con- 
siderations of risk and competitive yield of 
other investments. Guarantees and insur- 
ance by the United States provide money for 
suburban homeownership at interest rates 
lower than the market over longer periods of 
time. 

A subsidy is also involved in the activities 
of Federal and State savings and loan asso- 
ciations. Because law restricts the invest- 
ments of these associations largely to home 
mortgages,” the flow of capital has been 
directed artificially to suburbia, and money 
has been made available for houses at rates 
lower than those which would have been 
available if the homeowner had had to com- 
pete for the funds with other sources of in- 
vestment of comparable risk. To the extent 
that desposits in savings and loan associa- 
tions are insured by the Federal Government 
under the Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
capital is attracted that must be invested in 
home mortgages. The Federal insurance, 
then, constitutes an indirect subsidy.” 

Another heavily subsidized Federal hous- 
ing program—public housing—has also con- 
tributed to the condition of our cities. 
Public housing has been the prisoner of its 
Opponents, who have largely determined its 
character. Locating public housing projects 
in the inner city has contributed to keeping 
lower income people in the city and has 
strengthened the patterns of segregation, ex- 
cept in a few cases where careful planning 
has been able to achieve successfully inte- 
grated projects” One arm of the Federal 
housing program has financed housing for 
middle-income families in the suburbs. The 
question may well be asked: Why should not 
the opposite program have been adopted? 

Other Federal subsidies have also had 
their influence. The disproportionate 
amount of the Federal budget allotted to 
agriculture™ has helped bring about the 
mechanization of the farm and speeded up 
the migration of both Negro and white farm 
labor to the city. Similarly, the Federal de- 
fense highway program has represented an 
enormous subsidy to the automobile at the 
expense of mass transportation. Whether 
these subsidies have been beneficial or det- 
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rimental is not pertinent here; what they 
indicate is that the condition of our metro- 
politan regions is not the result of natural 
forces alone. The Federal Government has 
played a major role in contributing to the 
shape and character of urban America, 

The goals of the Federal housing program 
originated in the New Deal attempt to house 
the one-third of the Nation that was ill- 
housed. Attention was focused on home- 
ownership for the middle class and public- 
housing for the needy. The impact of these 
programs on the physical and economic 

of the city and region was not con- 

sidered. Moreover, the acute housing short- 
age of the post-World War II period obscured 
the need for a national long-term housing 
program. In more recent years social goals 
have been subordinated to the desire to 
stimulate the construction industry in order 
to minimize unemployment, It is impossible 
to predict what the shape and character of 
city and region might have been if the 
United States had had a national long-range 
program designed to provide housing for 
middle-income workers in the city and sites 
for industry and lower income industrial 
workers in outlying areas. Surely, if the 
country had decided in 1948 that it wanted 
to subsidize higher density apartment. de- 
velopment in the suburbs rather than lower 
density homeownership, and mass transpor- 
tation rather than expressways, it is unlikely 
that all of the forecasts would point to sub- 
urban sprawl as the pattern of the future. 

Catherine Bauer, in noting “the general 
past trend, however imperfectly realized, to- 
ward everyone in his place, in a standardized 
one-class, one-age-group, and one-color dis- 
trict, devoted wholly to residence,” has 
pointed out that “this was not, however, the 
result of any conscious overall plan or public 
decision to encourage maximum social segre- 
gation. It came about more or less by acci- 
dent, as a side result of forces and policies 
employed for quite different and often dis- 
tinctly progressive or idealistic ends, and be- 
cause we were reluctant to assume any con- 
scious collective responsibility whatsoever for 
the social pattern. What we failed to recog- 
nize was that the powerful tools employed for 
civic development and home production also 
predetermine social structure to such an ex- 
tent that there is little room left for free 
personal choice of flexible adjustment. The 
big social decisions are all made in advance, 
inherent in the planning and building proc- 
ess. And if these decisions are not made re- 
sponsibly and democratically, then they are 
made irresponsibly by the accidents of tech- 
nology, the myths of property interest, or 
the blindness and prejudice of a reactionary 
minority.” = 

TOWARD RENEWAL AND NEW DEVELOPMENT 


To avoid the implications of present trends 
America will have to assume some responsi- 
bility for its overall social patterns and use 
of the powerful tools employed for civic de- 
velopment and home production to reshape 
the areas of free personal choice. 

The forces at work in the city and region 
are cumulative. They all move together to- 
ward making the city a more desirable or less 
desirable place to live. The Federal subsidies 
that have-encouraged highway construction 
instead of mass commuter transportation 
and thus drawn industry out of the city 
have reduced the city’s tax base. A lower 
tax base means less money for education and 
for the adjustment of rural migrants to ur- 
ben life. Poor schools and changing neigh- 
borhoods encourage middle-class white fami- 
lies to move to the suburbs. Higher wel- 
fare costs increase the tax rate and thus en- 
courage industry to relocate in outlying areas. 
All of these factors are interrelated. If they 
can be altered, it might be possible to reverse 
the cycle of urban decay and deterioration 
and move the forces of the marketplace to- 
ward renewal and reconstruction. 
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A tatal program is needed that recognizes 
the interdependence of city and suburbs. 
The creation of new communities on the out- 
skirts of suburbia is a necessary element in 
the restoration of the inner city. The vital- 
ity of the city is, in turn, important for all 
of the inhabitants of the region. A total 
program must be able to differentiate be- 
tween which of the forces must be shaped by 
government action in a private enterprise 
system and which may not. 

We cannot, for example, prevent those in- 
dustries which do not require a central loca- 
tion from moving to less expensive land in 
outlying areas. However, through a regional 
open-space plan, we can limit the areas in 
which these industries may choose to locate. 
We cannot prevent middle-class white fam- 
ilies from leaving the cities because their 
children are not being educated in accord- 
ance with middle-class standards. But we 
can induce middle-class families to live 
within the city if we can create areas large 
enough to establish a genuine comm 
with good schools. We can find the land for 
these communities by clearing industrial as 
well as residential slum property, provided 
that we undertake to relieve the city of part 
of its tax burden or change the methods by 
which it collects taxes, 

New towns are already being created in 
areas beyond suburbia to accommodate an 
exploding population, but these new towns 
may become exclusive suburbs, which in time 


dustries displaced by an intensified residen- 
tial and industrial slum clearance program 
in the core areas of our major cities. At the 
same time. on the land within the cities 
made available by slum clearance, new com- 
munities can be established for middle- 
income families, 

This pi would make both the central 
city and the new towns more eous 
in social composition, reduce travel dis- 
tances to work and thus diminish the trans- 
portation problem, and, finally, bring subur- 
ban sprawl under control by regional plan- 
ning of open spaces and mass transporta- 
tion. 

SEGREGATION 


Present segregation practices are a serious 
obstacle to this kind of program; at the 
same time they provide an additional reason 
why a program designed to create heteroge- 
neous communities both within the city and 
beyond the suburbs has become imperative 
If there were no racial problem in the United 


and industrial workers to outlying locations 
and restoring the city to city workers. 

Not only is the Negro population of our 
cities increasing in numbers but housing for 
Negroes is becoming increasingly segregated. 
The question of segregation is always pres- 
ent when the character and location of pub- 
lic housing and urban renewal projects are 
being determined. An unwillingness to 
face up to it has paralyzed city planning. 
It is necessary to deal with the question not 
only for the sake of civil rights for Negroes 
but in order to free city planning from some 

en assumptions that underlie almost 
everything that happens about housing in 
our cities. 

Juvenile delinquency and adult crime, 
school dropouts and unemployment, the 
spread of slums and the cost of welfare, are 
all related to segregation in the cores of our 
cities. The social and economic costs of 
these problem areas both to the Negro and 
to the community as a whole are enormous. 


Some sociologists compare the urbaniza- 
tion of the migrant Negro from the miral 
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South to the Americanization of the earlier 
waves of immigrants from Europe™ It is 
true that each new immigrant group settled 
at the centers of our cities, often in slums, 
becoming part of the labor pool. Each 
worked its way up toward soclal and eco- 
nomic success despite the discrimination 
practiced by older and more established 
members of the community. It is true that 
the same cycle is also going on in the Negro 
community. But the process is slow, the 
numbers involved are large, and the rising 
discontent.of the Negro people will not per- 
mit patterns of segregation to continue 
without increasingly severe upheaval. 
Migrants from the rural South, whether 
they are Negro or white, come from a cul- 
ture very different from that of urban Amer- 
ica. The problems of educating their chil- 
dren so that they will be equipped to work 
in the modern world of science and automa- 
tion are enormously compounded by cultural 
segregation. And because the ghetto has be- 
come so large, the problem has changed in 
character. Some of the students in Chicago 


city, a culture that cannot interact with 
urban culture unless the two can come 
in contact. Under these circumstances edu- 
cation for Negro children is of primary im- 

Yet the segregated school pattern 
will be very difficult, to change wherever there 
is a substantial segregated Negro population 


themselves. The middle-class Negro family 


are still so large that only a major 
to induce a substantial part of the 
working population to live in outly- 


and just distribution of these people 


among the population as a whole. 
We should not underestimate the dificul- 


housing program has produced a number of 
interracial projects. Prairie Shores jn Chi- 
cago, a successfully integrated housing proj- 
ect, demonstrates that racial antagonism re- 
cedes if the accommodations are a bargain. 
It is easier to establish integrated housing 
in new developments than in areas that are 
already either all white or all Negroe, but it 
is not necessary for every neighborhood in a 
new town to be interracial. If there is no 
policy of segregation, neighborhoods can de- 
velop by choice, as has happened in ethnic 
communities created by second-generation 
European immigrants. 

The existence of heterogeneous commun!i- 
ties in outlying areas will make it more pos- 
sible for the Negro to relate to the urban 
culture. Schools in a smaller community, 
for example, can be so located that even if 
there are neighborhoods within the com- 
munity that are predominantly white or 
predominantly Negro all of the children can 
attend the same schools. So many indus- 
trial workers are Negro that any program for 
creating outlying new towns for industry and 
industrial workers must aim for hetero- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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geneity. As for the cities, where Negroes are 
already established, a program to bring back 
middle-income white families must encom- 
pass the creation of interracial middle-in- 
come neighborhoods, If America is not pre- 

to accept interracial communities, 
there is little hope of arresting the decline 
of the city. 

THE VALUE OF CITY LAND 


There has been a tendency to assume that 
the flight to the suburbs means that people 
prefer a suburban home toa city home. But 
the ability to make a choice has not been 
possible since the 1920's when most of the 
land within the borders of every American 
city was built upon; the choice ever since 
has been between apartment living in the 
city and a house in the suburbs. 

Land values are perhaps the best measure 
of what people prefer. The fact that resi- 
dential land values in the city are every- 
where substantially higher than in the 
suburbs shows how desirable central leca- 
tion is to most people. The amount of new 
construction of high-rise apartment build- 
ings in the city indicates that some people 
with means are willing to pay more for 
apartments built at higher cost on more ex- 
pensive land in the city than for houses 
built at lower cost on less expensive land in 
outlying areas, even if their choice means 
sending their children to private schools. 
Moreover, the current boom in suburban 
garden apartment developments suggests 
that when close-in suburban land for homes 
is scarce many people choose close-in sub- 
urban apartments rather than outlying 
homesites despite the subsidies available for 
the latter. 

Central location still retains great eco- 
nomic value, and this is the best evidence 
that the clty can be restored. Land value, 
in the end, is the measure of economic po- 
tential. Favorable economic forces do exist 
in the city, and therefor the restoration of 
middle-income communities in the city be- 
comes a possibility. The task of restoring 
the city also becomes easier because large 
areas of relatively inexpensive industrial 
land are available in virtually every Ameri- 
can city Most of these areas are centrally 
located, haying been the sites of the early 
industries around which the city clustered. 
They are now often used for very low eco- 
nomic purposes such as coal and lumber 

and no longer functional railroad 
yards. Many of the buildings in these in- 
dustrial slums are dilapidated; some are 
abandoned. Several equare miles of this 
type of land exist in Chicago along the south 
branch of the Chicago River and in the rall- 
road yards south of the Loop. In Baltimore, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad owns more 
than 150 acres of such land south of the 
Camden Station within a stone's throw of 
downtown. If new outlying communities 
are created, thereby increasing the total 
housing supply for people now living in city 
slums, the values of both residential and 
industrial slum property will decline and 
thus reduce the cost of acquiring this ill- 
used land for urban renewal. 

FEDERAL SUBSIDIES REDIRECTED 


Only a slight extension of the tools already 
in hand is needed to foster the development 
of middle-income communities within the 
city and of new towns on the outskirts of 
suburbia. The Housing Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1964 (which was not enacted 
into law) proposed for the first time that 
the Federal Housing Administration insure 
mortgages for the purchase of land leading 
to the development of new communities. 
The administration thus proposed to finance 
new town developments, although the re- 
sult may well have been that under such 
a program the new towns would have be- 
come exclusive suburbs like many new 
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towns now being built with private 
financing. 

Assume, however, that FHA and VA fi- 
nancing were abandoned except in urban re- 
newal areas in the city and in new town 
developments. In addition, assume that a 
regional open space and transportation plan 
were required before this financing is made 
available. Assume, further, that the regula- 
tions governing savings and loan associations 
were amended to allow them to allocate a 
substantial portion of their funds to financ- 
ing mortgages for multiple dwellings, and to 
limit financing of either homes or multiple 
dwellings to established suburban areas, to 
the cities, or to new towns, in regions where 
an open space and transportation plan exists. 
Moreover, suppose that the VA and FHA reg- 
ulations prohibiting discrimination because 
of race were also applied to savings and loan 
associations. Suppose, in addition, that the 
FHA for middle-income housing 
(sec. 221d3) were made available in the new 
towns, so that the goal of an economically 
heterogeneous community would be vigor- 
ously pursued. Suppose, finally, that each 
new town were required to provide some min- 
imum of public housing and housing for the 
elderly in order to be eligible for Federal fi- 
nancing. 

These Federal tools, almost all of them 
readily adaptable, would be powerful induce- 
ments for the creation of heterogeneous new 
towns in which individuals and industry dis- 
placed from the city, together with some of 
the 80 million new people to be housed be- 
tween now and 1980, could be accommodated. 
Moreover, Federal incentives could be geared 
to the creation of new towns of higher densi- 
ty so that effective mass transportation be- 
tween them and the center city could be de- 
veloped. 

Assume that the Federal urban renewal 
programs for clearing residential slums and 
renewing central business districts were ex- 
tended to permit the clearance of industrial 
slums. And assume that the Federal Gov- 
ernment were to finance the con- 
struction of industrial facilities in new town 
industrial parks. Can there be any doubt 
that such a would have enormous 
impact in hastening the creation of new town 
developments and in clearing land within the 
city for the construction of middle-income 
communities? 

The large subsidies involved in public 
housing might also be used to encourage 
these developments. From the beginning 
public housing in the United States has al- 
ways been intimately associated with welfare, 
but more than 30 years have now passed 
without any examination of this underlying 
premise. The question today might well be: 
Why should public housing subsidies be asso- 
ciated with welfare of all? 

The defects of the public housing program 
result largely from the segregation practices 
of most cities and from the income limita- 
tions on the occupants. The results in most 
large cities has been to concentrate the low- 
income Negroes in these central city projects. 
As soon as a family exceeds the income limits, 
it is evicted. But if the income is still in- 
adequate for a middle-class dwelling, the 
family often has to move into a slum dwel- 
Hng. As long as our cities are not free from 
slums, the question may properly be asked 
whether the slums should be occupied by 
employed lower-income families or by people 
on public welfare. 

This is not the place for a full exposition 
of the problems associated with public hous- 
ing. The questions are raised, however, to 
show that if we were to make welfare pay- 
ments for rent to persons needing shelter, 
and use the public housing program to build 
housing for industrial workers in new town 
developments, the resulting housing would 
be more in keeping with the needs of the 
city and the region. 
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LONDON'S NEW TOWNS 

An approach similar to the one proposed 
here has been undertaken in England. The 
enormous urban population growth that is 
new occurring in the United States was an- 
ticlpated in England some 30 years ago. 
London was the capital of an empire and its 
population crossed the million mark about 
1800. The trend to the suburbs was already 
well underway in the 1920's; in the two 
decades before World War II the smaller ring 
around London gained 1,700,000 residents and 
the regional ring gained 5,900,000, while the 
county of London lost population.* 

London’s answer was the creation of new 
towns, They were built beyond the green- 
belt that had been established outside the 
suburban ring. Occupants of the East End 
and industry resettled there. The program 
bas been the subject of controversy, but it is 
now generally conceded that, on the whole, 
it has been successful; current criticism cen- 
ters about errors in planning, lack of culture 
in the new towns, and other faults not di- 
rectly pertinent here Although conditions 
in the United States are very different from 
those in England, and London's program 
cannot be imitated here, the establishment 
of new towns to accommodate economic ex- 
pansion, population growth, and what the 
English call overspill from the areas being 
cleared inside the city is a sound idea. 

REGIONAL PLANNING 


It should be clear by now that I am pro- 
posing regional planning only in a most re- 
stricted sense. It is not necessary for public 
agencies to provide comprehensive master 
plans for each region, leaving no room for 
diversity created by private choices. Some 
planning, however, is necessary, particularly 
by the agencies responsible for water, sewer, 
and tion because they must be able 
to project the future needs for public serv- 
ices of an ever-expanding population. In 
many places these agencies plan independ- 
ently of each other, and the Federal agencies 
that subsidize housing do no planning at all. 
What each region now needs is a plan cover- 
ing all of the agencies already involved in 
the expenditure of public funds, which states 
where and when the public will spend its 
money for water systems, sanitary and storm 
sewers, highways and rapid mass transporta- 
tion, and in what areas subsidies will be 
available for housing. Regional growth can 
thus be controlled, with private enterprise 
left to develop variety within the overall 
framework of the plan. 

The agencies that decide on the location of 
public buildings, such as Federal office build- 
ings and State college campuses, should also 
be involved in this planning, because where 
these buildings are placed greatly influences 
the direction of regional growth. The Gen- 
eral Services Administration of the Federal 
Government, for example, has been seeking a 
site for a new U.S. Patent Office, to be built 
on the outskirts of Baltimore. The Urban Re- 
newal Administration, on the other hand, has 
spent a great deal of Federal money in re- 
newing the central business district of 
Baltimore. It apparently had not occurred 
to anyone that building the Patent Office in 
downtown Baltimore might substantially 
help the downtown renewal process and that 
land might be available there. Fortunately, 
the situation may yet be rectified since the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has offered a free 
site for the Patent Office on the undeveloped 
industrial land that it owns within a stone's 
throw of downtown Baltimore and of the 
commuter station between Baltimore and 
W. The location would have many 
advantages both for the Patent Office and 
for Baltimore's renewal process. 

REAL ESTATE TAXES 

An essential part of this program is the 
clearance of industrial slums at the cores 
of most of America’s cities. One of the major 
obstacles to this has been the reluctance of 
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cities to lose industry for fear of further Jeop- 

their real estate tax base. But in- 
dustry is moving to the suburbs anyway, and 
the real estate tax structure of the city will 
have to be revised in any event. Real estate 
taxes in most places have already reached the 
limits of economic feasibility, representing 18 
to 25 percent of the gross rentals of resi- 
dential properties. Assessments against 
property are still the major means by which 
cities collect taxes, and they have fallen be- 
hind in their share of the total tax dollar. 
In 1932 all cities collected $2,600 million in 
taxes, all States collected $2,300 million, and 
the Federal Government collected only $2 bil- 
lion by 1959; the cities had become poor rela- 
tives and collected only $11 billion compared 
to $20 billion by the States and $73 billion 
by the Federal Government.“ 

A case can be made that the wealth pro- 
duced by the cities has been drained out by 
Federal taxes and redistributed first to agri- 
culture, second to suburbia, and third to the 
cities. At the same time the welfare costs 
of the cities have increased their tax rates, 
so that what the Federal Government has 
contributed in the form of urban renewal has 
been taken away by the costs of municipal 
services. The cities must revise the methods 
by which they raise revenues, and a greater 
share of the cost of health, welfare, and edu- 
cation must be allocated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The migration to the cities of 
rural Negroes, southern whites, and Puerto 
Ricans is a national problem; the Federal 
Government should bear the tax burdens 
this has created. 

Before State as well as Federal power be- 
comes available to solve the problems of 
Teal estate tax revision and regional planning, 
the now rural-dominated State legislatures 
must develop greater sympathy than they 
have exhibited for the problems of the city 
and region. The recent decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court on reapportionment give 
some hope that city and suburb may soon 
have more influence upon State legislatures 
in their dealings with urban problems. 


CONCLUSION 

Obviously, each city or each region has 
unique problems that require more specific 
solutions than a generalized paper like this 
can provide. Nevertheless, these proposals 
are not offered just as a panacea. We should 
bring suburban sprawl under control so that 
we can get better transportation, water and 
sewer control, and more open space, but a 
regional plan will not necessarily produce a 
beautiful region. There is still much to learn 
about new town development, about the cre- 
ation of communities in which the citizens 
can govern themselves and in which life is 
pleasant and interesting, Similarly, the res- 
toration of middle-income families to the 
city does not automatically solve the finan- 
cial problems of the city, nor will troubles 
in race relations disappear even if all com- 
munities are racially heterogeneous. We 
should not try to control too much. At best, 
we can give direction to economic and social 
forces already at work and seek to provide 
better communities in which people can cre- 
ate a variety of environments appropriate to 
their way of life. 

It is possible to shape the character of our 
urban environment. The population ex- 
plosion provides the opportunity and exist- 
ing Federal subsidies provide a means. If we 
deal realistically with segregation and with 
the sources of city revenues, we can create a 
more livable community. Public thinking 
and discussion can clarify what we value 
about urban life. If we know what kind of 
urban environment we want, the power and 
the tools to create it are at our disposal. 
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New Deal in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Congress finally lived up to its con- 
stitutional commitment and passed leg- 
islation dealing with the apportionment 
of congressional districts. In my view, 
such legislation had been a long time in 
coming. 

It is unfortunate that congressional 
redistricting has been many times a po- 
litical football. It is my hope that this 
legislation will keep “gerrymandering” 
to a minimum, The American people 
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deserve an honest and fair deal in the 
makeup of their congressional districts. 
I agree with a recent editorial that ap- 
peared in the Cape Cod Standard Times 
that the fight for equal representation is 
underway. 

The inequities that now exist must be 
corrected—the editorial which follows 
points up the need: 

NEw DEAL IN CONGRESS 


The fight to give equal representation to 
voters, regardless of where they live, is get- 
ting somewhere. The House of Representa- 
tives, by a voice vote, has passed a bill re- 
quiring all congressional districts to be as 
compact as possible, with no district varying 
more than 15 percent above or below average 

pulation for a district. The Senate, since 
it is not directly concerned, is expected to let 
the House handle its own affairs. 

This new regulation is vitally needed. 
Many examples show why. Consider this: 
One Ohio district has more than 800,000 in- 
habitants, while another has only a little 
more than 200,000. South Dakota has only 
two districts, but one has twice the popula- 
tion of the other. The list could be pro- 
longed. 

Such inequalities are sometimes due to 
partisan gerrymandering, sometimes to a de- 
sire to give the country districts as many 

m and the cities as few Congress- 
men as possible. Either reason is lament- 
able. The House should be applauded for its 
vote to introduce justice in apportionment. 


Judaism Assailed in Soviet Article 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr, HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I read 
in Monday’s New York Times yet anoth- 
er distressing article bearing upon the 
continuing trend of anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union. 

In Minsk, capital of the puppet Repub- 
lic of Byelorussia in the U.S.S.R., an arti- 
cle appeared in a local newspaper crude- 
ly attacking Judaism and Jewish insti- 
tutions. 

Throughout these many months, I 
have been looking for positive indication 
that the Soviet authorities may be in- 
clined to reverse their ominous discrimi- 
nation. Yet hardly a week passes when 
we do not hear of renewed offensive un- 
dertakings. 

Under unanimous consent I included 
the New York Times article, written by 
Mr. Irving Spiegel, in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

JUDAISM ASSAILED IN SOVIET ARTICLE; U.S. 


JEWISH GROUPS SCORE HYSTERICAL ANTI- 
Semrrism 
(By Irving Spiegel) 

A coordinating body of 24 national Jewish 
groups charged yesterday that an article in a 
prominent Soviet newspaper reviles Judaism 
as an enemy of the Soviet people. 

Label A. Katz, chairman of the steering 
committee of the American Jewish Confer- 
ence on Soviet Jewry, the coordinating body, 
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said in a statement that the article appeared 
in the February 2 issue of Zviaza, a newspaper 
of Minsk, capital of the Byelorussian 
Republic. 

The 1,350-word article as translated by Mr. 
Katz’ group from the Byelorussian, charges 
Judaism with being “the enemy of human 
culture * * * the hotbed of a code of moral- 
ity hostile to the Soviet Union,” The author 
is listed as Ju Muraviev, a senior lecturer at 
the V. I. Lenin Byelorussian State University. 

Titled the Shadow of the Synagogue * * * 
for the Verdict of Reason,” the article says 
in part: 

“The shadow of the synagogue: It has 
shrunk and moved back, but it still crosses 
our path. It is reminder of the evil, heavy 
darkness that blinded thousands and thou- 
sands of people, poisoned their souls and 
stuned their bright aspirations. In our day, 
the servitors of the synagogue strive to prove 
that Judaism is not an accumulation of 
harmful prejudices, but a ‘form of culture’; 
not dead superstition, but ‘living words’.” 

The article declares that efforts to disguise 
the true face of Judaism are doomed to fail- 
ure.” 

“Like all other religions,” it goes on, “Juda- 
ism is the enemy of human culture, is in con- 
tradiction to science, and is the hotbed of a! 
code of morality hostile to us.” 

Mr. Katz described the article as “hysterical 
anti-Semitism” and said “its abusive charac- 
ter is obviously intended to promote a policy 
of suppression of Soviet Jewish life by in- 
timidating the Jews of Minsk.” 

Minsk’s population of 500,000 includes 
30,000 to 40,000 Jews. There are about 3 mil- 
lion Jews in the Soviet Union, 

Mr. Katz said the tone of the article was 
similar to that of other anti-Jewish material 
published in the Soviet Union “and bearing 
Soviet imprimatur.” 

The article, Mr. Katz said, “conjures up 


- crude and medieval distortions of Jewish 


ritual and practices and condemns Judaism 
as not only an outmoded religion but one 
that defends what is dead and rotten.” 

The article also scores the United States 
as the "center of contemporary Judaism” and 
adds that American Jewish groups are headed 
by “such leaders of big business as Guggen- 
heim and Morgenthau, Harriman and Rocke- 
feller.” 

The 24 Jewish organizations that assailed 
the article include the American Jewish Con- 
gress, the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, the Jewish Labor Committee and 
the National Council of Jewish Women. 


People-to-People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most exciting adventures in internation- 
al understanding and economic develop- 
ment is the linking of cities and towns 
here in the United States with communi- 
ties elsewhere throughout the world. 

Just last week the historic town of 
Concord, Mass., invited the historic town 
of Rionegro in the province of Antioquia 
in Colombia to join in a direct action 
program. Rionegro was the site of an 
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historic constitutional convention in 
1886 and is as proud of its patriotic 
heritage as is Concord. of the North 
Bridge and the Minuteman statue. 

The selection of Rionegro is particu- 
larly appropriate in this case because 
Massachusetts and the Department of 
Antioquia have formed a mutual ar- 
rangement under the Partners of the 
Alliance program under the Alliance for 
Progress. 

When the Massachusetts team which 
visited Antioquia reached the town of 
Rionegro they were received warmly and 
I am sure that this is only one sign that 
a very fruitful partnership between the 
two communities will be developed. 

The Lowell, Mass., Sun published an 
enthuiastic editorial about the prospects 
for this town-to-town arrangement and 
I make this example available to the 
House by including the editorial in the 
RECORD: 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 

Concord this week became the first com- 
munity in Middlesex County to take direct 
action under the people-to-people program 
of the Federal Government. The town’s 
action in inviting a community in Colom- 
bia, South America, is join in a sister-town 
relationship is to be commended. 

The Government's Alliance for Progress 
program with South American nations, is 
starting to bear fruit in some places. The 
stability of civilian government under re- 
publican forms in many South American 
countries has been a long-sought condi- 
tion. With the creation of new industries, 
coupled with better means of transporta- 
tion and communication between key cities 
within those nations, and better education 
for the masses of people who live virtually 
isolated from the rest of the world, some 
measure of stability is beginning to appear. 

The major problem faced by some of the 
more progressive Latin American nations, 
such as Colombia, is inflation. There is 
nothing which can bring a nation to a stand- 
still, or a government to its knees, faster 
than devaluation of its currency. Things 
which Americans today take so much for 
granted, such as home loans, or financing to 
buy domestic or business equipment, are vir- 
tually unknown in South America where the 
value of such commodities fluctuates vio- 
lently with latent depreciation of monetary 
value. 

An exchange, such as that proposed in this 
week's Concord invitation to Rionegro, can 
lead to a better mutual understanding of 
the best both peoples have to offer each 
other—culturally, politically, educationally, 
historically, and in many other ways. 

The program is not earth shaking. It will 
commence modestly. First there will be an 
exchange of letters between schoolchildren 
and then community leaders. This will pro- 
duce an exchange of ideas. Eventually, it 18 
hoped, there will also be exchange visits be- 
tween leaders and groups of the two com- 
munities. 

Rionegro is similar to Concord in many 
respects. Populations are about similar. 
Both are located near major cities. Both 
are rich in their respective nations’ his- 
tories. Rionegro was the site of Colombia's 
constitutional convention after independence 
was gained from Spain in 1820. Concord 
was the scene of the first battle of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and of meetings of the Pro- 
vincial Congress before the Revolution. 
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Rionegro is in the State of Antiouquia, 
with which the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts has established similar relations under 
the Alliance for Progress. 

This is a small step. but in the right direc- 
tion toward achieving better understanding 
between the world’s people. 


No Economy in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
article which appeared recently in the 
Troy Record newspaper and which was 
written by Mr. Dwight Marvin. 

Mr. Marvin is a distinguished veteran 
newspaperman who was considered the 
growing concern many feel about Federal 
spending as the country moves forward 
toward achieving the Great Society. His 
article, entitled “No Economy in Wash- 
ington,” is a good example of his ability 
to see what is happening in Washington 
today and why some of the Great Society 
programs should be carefully weighed by 
Congress before appropriating more bil- 
lions of dollars to do more things for 
more people. 

I am pleased to call Mr. Marvin's ar- 
ticle to the attention of my colleagues. 
A TuHovcHr ron Topay: No Economy IN 

WASHINGTON 
(By Dwight Marvin) 

Let us be falr to both sides. Great Society 
talk is great talk. It entertains everybody— 
and it convinces a few, chiefly those who see 
the surface instead of digging down to foun- 
dations. 

Great Society, with all the miraculous 
cures of social and physical defects, is a 
tremendous political agency. It can elect 
men and keep them in office, 

But sooner or later the trouble begins. 
Everything that is worth having in this life 
must be paid for. There has not been a 
word, not even a whisper, from the White 
House or the current political leadership 
about costs. You cannot pay out multibil- 
lions to make everybody happy without meet- 
ing the bills. The only alternative is borrow- 
ing; and this merely postpones the pay- 
ments, Eventually the borrower has to dis- 
charge his debts; and in the meantime he 
must pay the interest. 

Now of course pictures of a beautiful world 
where everybody is happy and has four meals 
& day, two cars, and money in the bank are 
popular; and they mean yotes. Indeed, that 
is thelr background objective. All people 
who know anything about politics realize 
that.. But they are dangerous pictures un- 
less they are accompanied by a plan to pay 
for them. 

Have we such plans? No; we have not. We 
have the customary assurances that it can 
ail be done by small tax increases which no- 
body will really feel. Which of course is as 
near the truth as any well-fashioned lie. We 
can have medicare, or get it started for in- 
stance, by social security increases. But 
medicare will bring inevitable added plans 
for pardise for the old. And the tax burden 
rises toward the socialistic scheme of 
all money beyond the price of food, clothes, 
and shelter and spending it on the voting 
groups who can get it. 
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Of course it is tough to hold back any- 
thing we want. It is tough for children to 
be sent to bed early when they don't want 
to go. But if they are to be healthy—some- 
thing they cannot understand—they must 
sleep. It isn’t pleasant to measure spend- 
ings with a clear study of the way they are 
to be paid for. An honest- way, if possible; 
because politicians rarely figure accurately. 
They want legislation, so they over estimate 
and under estimate at will. The only way 
that is honest is to balance each item of 
Great Society accurately against costs and 
means of raising the money. This isn’t be- 
ing done at all. 


Water Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr, CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
face of greatly increased demands for 
pure water in the future, we also face the 
fact that our total supply of available 
water is strictly limited by nature except 
for negligible amounts which can be ob- 
tained from desalinization of sea water. 

The average annual precipitation in 
the United States is about 30 inches 
which amounts to about 4,300 billion 
gallons a day. But not all of this water 
is available for our use. The total 
streamfiow from surface runoff and 
ground water amounts to about 8.5 
inches per year which is about 1,200 bil- 
lion gallons a day. It is this amount 
which is available for our use. 

One of the problems here is that not 
all of this water is where the people are. 
Because the fact that our available sup- 
ply of water is not evenly distributed 
with the population we face the prob- 
lems of reusing water several times in 
large population centers. 

This means that we must concentrate 
our efforts on reducing the water which 
is allowed to flow down our streams dur- 
ing periods of heavy rainfall. By build- 
ing reservoirs, both large and small, it is 
possible to eliminate the possibility that 
rainfall will go down our streams in such 
volume that it cannot be used. 

But the building of reservoirs is far 
from the only measure which will insure 
that streamflows are even the year 
around. The farmer, by proper conser- 
vation practices, can help in this struggle 
to eliminate huge streamflows during 
rains and small or no streamflows when 
there is no rain. By farming in such a 
way that millions of tiny reservoirs are 
formed by his tilling, the farmer contrib- 
utes to the maximum utilization of our 
available supply of water. The water 
held in these millions of tiny reservoirs 
is delayed on its trip downstream insur- 
ing that it can be used by cities and 
towns along the stream instead of rush- 
ing in an unusable torrent immediately 
after it falls. 

I will discuss later the steps that have 
been and must be taken in the future 
to insure that we make the best possible 
use of our water supply. 
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Realty’s Brainchild: Condominiums 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr, FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portant real estate industry has given us 
fresh evidence of its progressiveness and 
ingenuity through the development of 
condominiums. 

Condominiums are a new concept of 
cooperative apartments in which pur- 
chasers of units become titleholders of 
their own apartments. The city of 
Baltimore will soon have the first of such 
multiple-occupancy buildings which will 
be built in the congressional district I 
have the honor to represent. It will be 
known as Strathmore Tower and will 
shortly be erected on the corner of Park 
Heights and Strathmore Avenues. Plans 
for this new structure call for 60 custom- 
designed apartment homes ranging in 
price from $20,000 to $50,000. I am 
happy to join the realtors of Baltimore 
in their best wishes for the success of this 
new project. 

Inasmuch as condominiums are not 
well known, I wish to invite the attention 
of my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to an excellent article in the 
January-February 1965 issue of the 
Journal of American Insurance, which 
explains this new dimension of apart- 
ment ownership excellently. It is as 
follows: 

REALTY’s BRAINCHILD: CON’DO-MIN'I-UMS 

Real Estate News these days heralds the 
new“ condominium concept, a plan allow- 
ing purchasers to buy and take title to their 
own units in multiple occupancy buildings. 
Condominiums, now allowed by law in 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico, are being built as apartment buildings, 
attached townhouses, retirement colonies, 
combination business and residential quar- 
ters, offices, and even motels. 

Promioters tout such properties as new, and 
point up their novelty by using diacritical 
marks in advertising to teach potential cus- 
tomers how to the Roman word: 
con do-min'i- um. Yet condominiums were 
Known almost 4,000 years ago in ancient 
Babylon, where at least one houseowner sold 
the first floor while retaining ownership of 
the second floor. In a papyrus deed dated 434 
B.C. there is a description of an apartment 
unit with instructions on rights of convey- 
ance and title insurance ts. Ro- 
man rules of law were upset when condomini- 
um owners went to court to fix their rights 
and obligations. 

Today's surge of interest in condominiums 
began only a few years ago when the con- 


estate men and builders recognized that mul- 
tiple dwelling units now constitute more 
than one-third of being buit in the 
United States, The percentage is even higher 
in central cities, To meet the demand of a 
growing population for inexpensive hous- 
ing for low- and middle-income families, 
condominiums were offered as a means of 
combining the benefits of homeownership 
with the convenience of apartment living. 
Instant acceptance of the concept is proved 
by the experience of Illinois, which witnessed 
the building of $50 million in condominium 
projects within 10 months of the adoption 


of legislation approving the projects. 
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Popularity of the condominium concept 
among city dwellers is not dificult to under- 
stand. Such units require considerably 
lower cash outlays than cooperative apart- 
ment buildings because each purchaser 
makes his own mortgage without acquiring 
an interest in a co-operative corporation. A 
typical condominium garden apartment 
might cost $15,900 with a $3,200 downpay- 
ment. Monthly outlays of about $100 cover 
principal, interest, taxes, insurance on com- 
mon areas and maintenance charges of $10 
per month. Importantly, the buyer is not 
Hable for the default of any other unit own- 
ers, and if he decides to sell the others have 
the right of first refusal before the unit 18 
offered on the open market. Each unit gets 
its own tax statement as well as individual 
bills for utilities, including heat, hot water 
and air conditioning. 

Property and liability insurance, a basic 

ent for all properties, is provided 
through unique arrangements conceived by 
underwriters. Common areas, operated by 
owners’ associations, may be insured under 
special multiperil policies against both prop- 
erty damage and liability hazards. Risks of 
individual units may be covered by multi- 
peril homeowners policies or by separate 
fire, liability and burglary forms. Rents in- 
surance, protection against situations in 
which an owner moves out without paying 
his proportionate share of expenses, may 
also be provided by the SMP form. 

But condominiums,” says one veteran mu- 
tual underwriter, “pose knotty problems in- 
volving amounts of insurance applicable to 
each unit. It may ultimately be necessary to 
draft a new form so building corporations 
and unit owners may be covered under a 
single policy.” Underwriters also are wary 
of loss adjustment problems posed, for ex- 
ample, by fires that destroy parts of units 
and common areas or by injuries that may 
occur between commonly held and individ- 
ually owned areas. 

Yet problems posed by this “new” 4,000- 
year-old housing concept are no greater chal- 
lenge than many others for which mutual 
property-liability insurance has devised pro- 
tective coverages. 


Noah Mason, of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues in mourning the 
death of our most distinguished former 
member, Noah Mason, of Illinois. Those 
of us who were privileged to serve with 
him recognized him as an extremely 
dedicated legislator who, throughout his 
entire service, fought to maintain the in- 
tegrity and independence of the legisla- 
tive branch of government. 

Noah Mason was especially reco ed 
in Illinois as a dedicated public Sacto 
whose long career enhanced the effec- 
tiveness and dignity of the Congress. 

Noah Mason was a man of strong con- 
servative political principles. He was 
also known to us as a wonderful human 
being with a wholesome sense of humor 
and with genuine interest in the welfare 
of his fellow man. He was an extremely 
valuable member of the Ways and Means 
Committee and a rock of Gibraltar in 
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support of sound principles in the legis- 
lative area covered by his committee. 

Mrs. Derwinski joins me in expressing 
our sympathy to Mrs. Mason and the 
family. We miss Noah since he retired 
less than 3 years ago and will always re- 
member him as a true friend, under- 
standing colleague, and, above all, dedi- 
cated American. 


Theory Versus Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
issues in the controversy over the Su- 
preme Court’s one-man, one-vote ruling 
are well pointed up in an editorial which 
appeared March 25 in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

Here is the text: 

THEORY VersUS REALITY 


A Senate subcommittee recently started 
hearings on the proposed constitutional 
amendment to modify the Supreme Court's 
reapportionment order, and its seems the 
flow of nonsense has dried up from one side 
of the argument while rushing unabated 
from the other. 

When the Court first issued its order, there 
was a rash of proposals directed more at the 
Court itself than any constitutional problem. 
These have not reappeared, and Senator 
Barn, the subcommittee chairman, vowed 
that his hearings would not become a 
“springboard for vilification of the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” 

The amendment’s proponents are now 
sticking closely to the question of whether 
a State should be allowed to apportion one 
house of its legislature on a nonpopulation 
basis if voters approve the districting by 
referendum, As further evidence of modera- 
tion, some of the proponents are advocating 
a requirement of referendum reapproval 
every 10 years. This would keep a State from 
getting stuck with an apportionment after 
a majority has ceased to favor it, a possibility 
some consider the last real argument against 
giving States the option the amendment pro- 
vides. 

The amendment's opponents, though, have 
continued to fog the issue. Chicago Mayor 
Richard J. Daley, for instance, complained 
that “all the proposed amendments seek to 
evade the judgment of the Court“ —as if the 
power of Congress and the States to change 
the Constitution is sumehow subordinate to 
the Court's power to interpret it. 

The biggest bit of fogging, though, is pre- 
cisely in the phrase “one man, one vote.“ 
Contrary to its backers’ claims, the Court 
ruling does not decree that every man's vote 
be represented equally. It simply says that 
legislative districts will be substantially 
equal in population. This has no effect on 
the most overwhelming single fact of ap- 
portionment—that a man who favors the los- 
ing nominee finds his vote represented not at 
all. 

This is no pleayune objection, Consider 
the situation where a single big city, dom- 
inated by a taut political machine, contains 
a bit over half the State’s population. An 
unmodified equal-district apportionment 
will turn control of the State over to the 
machine boss, even if this prospect frightens 
a majority of the State’s citizens comprising 
nearly everyone outside the city and a mi- 
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nority within it. For the sake of majority 
rule in some abstract theory, the system will 
have trampled majority rule in reality. 

A hypothetical possibility? Perhaps, but 
its specifics are not far from the political 
facts of life in, say, Mayor Daley's. Dlinois, 
The possibility is real enough, we think, to 
constitute a powerful argument for giving 
the States a modicum of discretion in appor- 
tionment. 


Address by Sargent Shriver at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, February 18, 1965, 
on Receiving 12th Annual Patriotism 
Award of the Notre Dame Senior Class 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call attention to an eloquent address 
delivered by R. Sargent Shriver at the 
8 of Notre Dame on February 

The occasion was the presentation of 
the 12th Annual Patriotism Award of 
the Notre Dame senior class to Mr. 
Shriver. The class explained that they 
had chosen Mr. Shriver for the award as 
a tribute to his faithful and effective 
leadership in the real revolution of the 
20th century. 

In his speech Mr, Shriver pointed out 
that young Americans serving in the 
Peace Corps and the War on Poverty 
programs were exhibiting the finest qual- 
ities of true patriotism and warned his 
listeners that “to be lukewarm in this 
time of national crisis really is treason.” 

I know that many of my colleagues 
will find this speech of great interest 
and I, therefore, insert its text at this 
point in the RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY SARGENT SHRIVER AT THE UNIVER- 
stry or Norre Dame, SOUTH BEND, IND., 

FEBRUARY 18, 1965 ; 


Four years ago this month, 15 to 20 per- 
sons were working—night and day—in 
Washington's Mayflower Hotel trying to es- 
tablish the Peace Corps. Your president, 
Father Hesburgh, participated in some of 
the discussions: so did dozens of other edu- 
cators, businessmen, labor leaders, church- 
men, etc, 

But outside the hotel, the overwhelming 
majority of experts“ on foreign affairs were 
laughing at the idea of a Peace Corps. They 
and most adult Americans were scoffing not 
only at the idea, they were openly skeptical, 
even disdainful of the capacity of young 
Americans to live and work abroad Kids 
can't succeed in jobs overseas,” they said, 
“Even mature men and women and trained 
diplomats have failed in this kind of work.” 

Today we know they were all wrong. The 
doubters, the skeptics, the cynics, the faint- 
hearted, yes, the experts“ were wrong. 

But their attitude dramatizes our greatest 
national problem now: We are our own 
worst enemies. We sell ourselves short. We 
lack confidence in our capacity to find new 
ways to solve problems. That's why we're all 
busy justifying the way we do things now. 
We seek security within our own group— 
within the country club set, or within our 
business group, or professional group—or as 
members of the “giant middle class.” 

“In 1932, a great American told this coun- 
try: “The only thing we have to fear is fear 
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itself." Today, I tell you: The only thing 
we have to fear is ourselves.” 


I mean that. I know we are fighting a 
war—two wars—one against poverty—the 
other, worldwide, against communism. 


Still, the real enemy is within. The real 
enemy is ourselves—the myths we indulge in, 
the distances we create between ourselves 
and our fellow man—and our own lack of 
faith. 

Last summer, I read an article called 
“Keeping the Poor in Their Place.“ The 
author, Walinsky has this to say: In the 
present-day America, the middle class is de- 
fined, largely, by the fact that the poor ex- 
ist. If the present poor should become mid- 
dle class, no meaning would remain to that 
phrase middle class." And, he argued we 
still have poverty in this country, because: 
The middle class majority does not want to 
improve significantly the lot of the poor— 
the middle class actively desires to keep the 
poor where they are.” That is an awesome 
statement—trightening and challenging. 
But is he right? Do we middle class Ameri- 
cans need to look down on the poor in or- 
der to feel superior ourselves? If the fellow 
next door has a hi-fi, do we have to have a 
stereo—and he he has a stereo with two 
speakers do we have to have one with four 
speakers and a special set of earphones? Do 
we have to prove that we count by playing 
the game of “One Upmanship?” 

Maybe that's the explanation of some of 
the crime and violence in our country. 
Maybe when an 89-year-old woman gets 
mugged by some teenager, that’s his way of 
saying: “Look at me, I'm important. I can 
harm you. I can upset your middle class 
attitude and values.” 

I have heard it said—time and again— 
about Negroes— Why do they buy those 
great big flashy cars—why do they buy a big 
Cadillac? With the same money, they could 
fix up their homes and give their kids some 
books.” But who are we to criticize them— 
when we use money in the same way? When 
we try to prove how great we are by outdoing 
the fellow next door—or the fellow down the 
street—or the poor. 

MEANING OF “AMERICAN” 


The true patriot—knows that to be an 
American is more than being in the middle 
class. You can be middle class, and French. 
You can be middle class, and German. You 
can be middie class and Russian. Was Pat- 
rick Henry middle class? Was Thomas Jeffer- 
son middle class when he wrote: “We can 
not expect to be translated from despotism 
to liberty, in a featherbed.” Jefferson also 
said: “What country before ever existed a 
century and a half without a rebellion?— 
“The tree of liberty must be refreshed from 
time to time, with the blood of patriots and 
tyrants. That is its natural manure.” Are 
those good middle class statements? And 
here at Notre Dame you must have heard 
that the Catholic Church—that christian- 
ity—grows and prospers—even requires “The 
blood of martyrs.” 

In the Peace Corps we have found a new 
way of saying “I am an American.” Last 
year, a former Ambassador from Bolivia vis- 
ited our Peace Corps office. He told me— 
“Mr, Shriver, I am one of those who predicted 
the Peace Corps would fail. But you have 
succeeded in my country far beyond my wild- 
est imaginings. The reason your volunteers 
have reached my people is simple—they came 
to learn. For the first time we were con- 
fronted with ‘Gringos’ who wanted to learn 
from us. They wanted to learn our history, 
our culture, our language, our way of doing 
things. And in teaching them, we grew, 
quite unconsciously, softly, quietly, psycho- 
logically, ready to accept instruction from 
them.” 

That's one way Peace Corps volunteers, 
say: “I am an American.” In effect, they 
say: “Maybe our way isn't best. We're here 
to help you, not to make you do things the 
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way we want you to.“ Maybe that’s a new 
form of patriotism—not exclusively love of 
one’s country—of the hills, valleys, cities and 
farms of one’s own land—but love of hu- 
manity. 

Tom Carter, a Peace Corps volunteer who 
served in Chimbote, Peru wrote: 

“Our school has no roof. It would be a 
$10 project and about 1 day's labor for two 
or three Peace Corps men to build that roof. 
Yet, we don't do it. If we gave my school a 
roof it would always be that, a gift, the 
y roof. When it needed fixing, no one 
could fix it. If it takes me a year to talk my 
neighbors into putting on that roof, it will 
be worth it. Because then it will be their 
roof, on their school. It would be a small 
start, but in the right direction. Maybe 
then we would take on a little harder project, 
and step by step build up a powerful orga- 
nization interested in progress and strong 
enough to do something about it. It has to 
be an organization that does not need me, 
otherwise it would collapse when I leave.“ 

Tom Carter's way is a new way of being an 
American. Tom Carter is big enough to ac- 
cept the pace and the values of others. 
Maybe true Americanism, true patriotism is 
being big enough to admit that we don’t 
know everything, that we can make mistakes, 
and that we can learn from others. That's 
where we began, after all, in 1787: This coun- 
try got started—our Constitution got writ- 
ten — because there were 55 men who gathered 
in Philadelphia who were big enough to ad- 
mit that things were bad. The convention 
was originally called merely to draft some 
amendments to the Articles of Confederation. 
But the true patriots—men like James Madi- 
son, of Virginia and James Wilson, of Penn- 
sylvania—they knew the Articles of Confed- 
eration had to be scrapped—and they had the 
courage to say so. 8 

FACING OUR PROBLEMS 

These men looked around them and said: 
Our country is in bad shape. We've got prob- 
lems, and we'd better do something about 
them. 

Back then—it was toll roads and tariffs and 
barriers to trade. Now, it is toll roads and 
barriers to opportunity—to education, to 
jobs. But the solution—the basic solution 
is the same. 

We have to be big enough to take stock— 
to admit our failures: 

The failure of our school system to prevent 
dropouts; 

The failure of public housing projects to 
solve the human problems of the poor: 

The failure of urban renewal to eradicate 
slums; 

The failure of an expanding economy to 
provide jobs for youth and growing numbers 
of hard core unemployed; 

The failure of our welfare programs, to 
break the cycle of poverty which goes on 
from generation to generation; and 

The failure of all our social programs, taken 
toegther to stem the rising tide of delin- 
quency, crime, poverty, and alienation. 

Yesterday, President Johnson said to the 
Congress in his poverty message: 

“From the very beginning, this country, the 
idea of America itself, was the promise that 
all would have an equal chance to share in 
the fruits of our society. 

“As long as children are untrained, men 
without work, and families shut in gateless 
poverty, that promise is unkept.” 

In Detroit, in Chicago, in New Haven— 
in every city and every State, patriots are 
rising to their feet and saying: 

Let's face our problems. Let's eliminate 
the tariff barriers and toll roads to oppor- 
tunity. ‘The old Articles of Confederation 
are no good. In 1787 the word was Union“ 
today, the word “Coordination” is more fash- 
ionable. But the problems are the same 
our schools, our hospitals, our family coun- 
seling services, our mental health clinics, our 


legal service agencies—all of these are as 
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separate, as divided, as the 13 colonies were. 
To get from one to the other is as dificult 
for the poor, as it was back in 1787, to go from 
colony to colony. We need now, in each 
community—a more perfect union—a union 
which will work—which will keep the prom- 
ise—“To secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” 

The ability to admit failure—to face up 
to it—that is the first mark of the patriot. 

The second mark of the patriot is the abil- 
ity to learn from others—to admit that we 
don’t know ev that others can 
teach us something. That's what we done 
have in the Peace Corps. And that’s what 
we're doing in the poverty program. We're 
learning from the poor.. We're listening to 
them. 

LISTENING TO THE POOR 


Listen to these words from Mrs, Janice 
Bradshaw from Pueblo, Colo—a woman who 
never finished grammar school. She said: 

“Poverty is a personal thing. 

“Poverty is taking your children to the 
hospital and spending the whole day waiting 
there with no one even taking your name— 
and then coming back the next day, and the 
next day, until they finally get around to 
you. 

“Poverty is having a landlady who is a 
public health nurse—who turns off the heat 
when she leaves for work in the 
and turns it back on at 6 when she returns. 
It's being helpless to do anything about 
that because by the time the officials get 
around to looking into it, she has turned 
the heat back on for that day—and then it 
will be off the next. 

“Poverty is having the welfare investiga- 
tors break in at 4 o’clock in the morning 
and cut off your welfare without an explana- 
tion—and then when you go down and ask, 
they tell you it is because they found a 
pair of men's house slippers in the attic, 
where your brother left them when he visited 
last Christmas, 

“Poverty is having a child with glaucoma 
and watching that eye condition grow worse 
every day while the welfare officials send you 
to the private agencies and the private agen- 
cies send you back to the welfare and when 
you ask the welfare officials to refer you to 
this special hospital, they say they can't 
and then when you say it is prejudice be- 
cause you are a Negro, they deny it filatly— 
and they shout at you, ‘Name one white 
child who we have referred there — and when 
you name 25, they sit down—and they shut 
up—and they finally refer you, but it is too 
late then because your child is permanently 
lost 80 percent of his vision—and you are 
told that if only they had caught it a month 
earlier, when you first.made inquiry about 
that film over his eyes, they could have pre- 
served most of his vision.” 

That's the yolce of the poor. And being 
an American is learning to listen. 

The “experts”: Also told us that poverty- 
stricken youngsters didn't want to work, be- 
cause if they did, there were plenty of jobs 
and no one ever applied for these jobs. And 
they told us that city kids would never volun- 
teer to go to a Job Corps center out in the 
woods away from the bright lights. 

JOB CORPS CENTERS 


Well, during the first 50 days of Job Corps, 
188,000 young men and women have volun- 
teered. They write us on postcards, on let- 
ters, on torn pieces of . They write 
to “Job Core" and “Job Choire” and “Job 
Chore”—but they all say—We want to go to 
work. We want a new chance to learn. 

And I remember what one of the first 30 
boys said when he walked into the Job 
Corps center in Catoctin, Md. He said he 
thought tt would be a camp with barbed 
wire around it—like the concentration camps 
he had seen on television. And when he was 
asked why did he come if he thought that's 
what it would be like, he said, “This is my 
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last chance to do something good."—And he 
was only 17. 

The “experts” told us that white boys from 
the rural South would not mix with Negroes 
from the slums of northern cities. They 
predicted race riots in the Job Corps centers. 
But already for more than a month such 
boys—Negro and white from Kentucky and 


slums of Baltimore and Philadelphia—with- 
out a single incident. 

We still have a lot to learn—even from 
teenage boys with a third grade reading level, 
and police record. Are you prepared to learn 
from them—to find out what is wrong with 
our schools, our employment service, our wel- 
fare agencies? If you are, then you will have 
found a new way to say: “Iam an American.” 
And you will have given a new meaning to 
patriotism—because the third mark of the 
patriot—the true patriot is that he is will- 
ing to make a commitment. He isn't afraid 
to make the plunge. He doesn't have to play 
it safe by staying in his own small social 

Right now, there are a lot of people who 


ing the poor. The writer said: “I feel we 
should go ahead and send them money.” 

Do you know what those words “send 
them” really mean? They mean that the 
poor are somewhere far away—and that our 
contact with them should be confined to the 
U.S. mails, 

HUMAN INVOLVEMENT 

Such people want to help the poor—but 
not have any human contact with them. We 
do the same thing overseas. 

Back in 1961 President—then Vice Presi- 
dent—Johnson was visiting Africa for the 
independence ceremonies in Senegal. He 
rode through the streets of Senegal with our 
Ambassador. Typically, President Johnson 
reached out of the official car to shake hands 
with the Africans. But when he did, our 
Ambassador grabbed his arm back, He of- 
fered—he almost insisted—that Johnson put 


ing the fesh of the Africans. President 
Johnson rejected the gloves—and it may not 
surprise you, that that gentleman is no 
longer Ambassador to Senegal. 

The true patriot isn't afraid to shake 
hands—and he doesn’t have to wear gloves 
either. You can't fool the poor. You can’t 
fool other nations. If you trust them, if you 
are willing to make the plunge, to commit 
yourselves, then you will know what it 
means to be an American. 

It means that in that other America—the 
America of , you will be welcome 
with an outstretched hand and a level gaze. 


That is what a patriot is. That's what 
an American is. 


a struggle with the false patriots—the ones 
who say “I am an American” by looking 
their nose at the poor, by looking 
down their nose at other countries and other 
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people, by seeking security within their own 
little groups. 

Fortunately, that kind of false patriotism, 
that kind of phony Americanism is under 
attack. On one flank are those 188,000 kids 
who have applied for the Job Corps, They 
weren't afraid to take the gamble. On the 
other flank are the thousands flocking into 
the Peace Corps, into the domestic Peace 
Corps, called VISTA, into the Papal volun- 
teers, into dozens of private volunteer pro- 
grams in their local communities. Last week, 
the American Bar Association passed unani- 
mously a resolution calling for the legal pro- 
fession to enlist in the war against poverty. 
And each day brings more into the ranks. 

We are seeing now beginnings of a giant 
pincer movement—those two flanks grad- 
ually closing in to crush and eradicate the 
enemy that lurks within—the enemy which 
is ourselves. 

A NEW PATRIOTISM 

Will you join the ranks of those true 
patriots? It won't be just fun and games. 
This new patriotism is a patriotism defined 


tempered by disillusionment and frustration. 

But will you take that first step? Or will 
you hang back? How many of you in the 
security of your parents’ homes; in the as- 
sured prestige that comes with education; 
in the respectability that comes from gradu- 
ate work. How many of you will retreat from 
that commitment? How many of you will 
join Peace Corps, or VISTA, or Papal volun- 
teers? How many of you will help 4- and 
5-year-olds through Project Headstart—or 
give poor teenagers their first break by work- 
ing in Job Corps centers? 

And how many of you will blow neither 
hot nor cold—but lukewarm? That is your 
cholce—between an Americanism based on 
false feelings of superiority, and snobish- 
ness—and deep down, on hidden fear. Or an 
Americanism based on commitment—humil- 
ity—and eagerness to learn, 

Before you seal off your heart—before you 
take the easy way to success, to security, to 
superiority here at home—recall to mind the 
words of St. John in the Apocalypse where 
he quotes our Lord as saying: 

“I know of Thy doings and find they are 
neither cold nor hot. I would Thou were one 
or the other. Being what Thou are, luke- 
warm, neither cold nor hot, Thou wilt make 
me vomit you out of my mouth.” 

Tm sure you men of Notre Dame are not 
lukewarm. Notre Dame, with its great en- 
dowment of priests and scholars, and that 
new library, stands for much more. And 
your fathers and mothers—and the saints— 
have struggled for more than sons who are 
lukewarm, tepid. For to be lukewarm in this 
time of crisis—to abstain, to play it safe— 
is worse than to err. It is to join the enemy. 
It is treason. 


The Art of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
should applaud President Johnson's di- 
rect and strong policy in Vietnam. 

Joseph Alsop in the following column 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 5, 1965, relates this policy to the 
maxims of the ancient Chinese Sun Tzu. 

The article follows: 
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MATTER or Fer: "THE Arr or War" 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
WasSHINnGTON.—The two stern new attacks 
on North Vietnamese targets haye many 
meanings. Most obviously, they mean that 
President Johnson has decided not to imi- 
tate: 
“The good old Duke of York! 
He had ten thousand men; 
He marched them up the hill, 
And marched them down again.” 


The logic of his own prior actions; the 
President's courage and his admirable dis- 
taste for defeat; above all, his sane but prop- 
erly proud conception of the American role 
at this juncture in history—these are the 
factors, beyond doubt, which have compelled 
the biggest and most painful decision that 
Lyndon B. Johnson has taken since he as- 
sumed his heavy burden. 

The bombing of Xombang and Quangkhe 
leaves no further room for the suspicion, or, 
in some quarters, the hope, that President 
Johnson is secretly ready to subside by de- 
grees into surrender, which in some quar- 
ters is fashionably described as negotiation. 
But if he has set his face surrender 
what sort of policy does his big decision then 
in fact imply? 

Perhaps the best clue is to be found in a 
quotation from Sun Tyzu's Art of War,” 
which is currently being passed by mouth 
in this ingrowing city. Sun Tzu, who prob- 
ably lived about 4 centuries before Our Lord, 
was the Chinese Clausewitz. Or perhaps 
that is unfair; for this man of ancient China, 
whose date and personal history are matters 
of dispute, was both more profound and 
vastly more succinct than the famous Ger- 
man military theorist. 

If Sun Tzu is being quoted hereabouts at 
this juncture, moreover, there are good 
precedents for this. The writings of Mao 
Tse-tung and the North Vietnamese military 
commander, Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, reveal 
that these two brilliant enemy leaders have 
given more time to studying Sun Tzu than 
to almost any other authority. 

Apparently Sun Tru's maxims have been 
given currency because Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara has been reading the lu- 
cid and scholarly translation by Col. Samuel 
B. Griffith of the U.S. Marines. At any rate, 
the tag from Sun Tzu that is currently being 
quoted is: 

“The supreme art of war is to subdue the 
enemy without fighting.” 

Three more of Sun Tzu's maxims are per- 
haps relevant as well, They are as follows: 

“The art of employing troops is that when 
the enemy occupies high ground, do not 
confront him; with his back resting on hills, 
do not oppose him.” 

And: “He who intimidates his neighbors 
does so by inflicting injury upon them.” 

And: “To a surrounded enemy you must 
leave a way of escape.“ 

In other words, President Johnson and his 
advisers are working, by the cut-and-try 
methods the President prefers, to find ways 
of “inflicting injury” on the North Vietna- 
mese to an extent which will persuade them 
to cease and desist from their aggression 
against their neighbors. 

Following the rule about the hills and the 
high ground, the President is using the kind 
of American power to which North Vietnam 
is most yulnerable and in which North Viet- 
nam is most deficient. The aim, of course, 
is not really to “subdue the enemy without 
fghting’—which is impossible. The aim is 
to avert a catastrophic American defeat and 
to give the South Vietnamese freedom to 
choose their own future, with as little fight- 
ing as possible. 

And precisely here is where the fourth 
Sun Tzu maxim above quoted is exceedingly 
important to bear in mind. For the careful 
dosing and timing of the President's re- 
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prisals against North Vietnam make it clear 
that he wishes to leave the other side the 
widest possible “way of escape.” 

Negotiation is indeed the aim, but by no 
means the kind of negotiation now being 
urged by the sort of people, and, in some 
cases, by the very same people, who swore 
to us that Fidel Castro was merely a dis- 
interested patriot and that Mao Tse-tung was 
just a high-minded agrarian reformer. The 
way of escape“ for the North Vietnamese 
is simply to leave their neighbors alone, after 
which any other difference can be negotiated 
with extreme ease. 

In any warlike situation, one must also 
remember Sir Robert Walpole's dour remark 
about the war with Spain: “They ring the 
bells now; later on, they will be wringing 
their hands.” But there are times when 
the risks of surrender are even uglier than 
the risks of bold action. The President, in 
his formidable way, has seen that clearly. 


Furor Over Gas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, Speaker, 1 week ago 
today, I joined with five of my colleagues 
in writing to the President to urge the 
halt of the use of nonlethal gas in Viet- 
nam. 

Our argument was based primarily on 
political considerations—we have paid 
too high a price throughout the world for 
the use of chemical agents which, al- 
though nonlethal, ‘arouse the concern 
and disapproval of peoples all over the 
world. 

On Saturday, March 27, the Lowell, 
Mass., Sun in a thoughtful, balanced edi- 
torial made a similar point in noting the 
tremendous danger of escalation raised 
by our supplying of the gas to the South 
Vietnamese troops. 

I would like to call this editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues by including 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Furor OvER Gas 

Reports that the United States has sup- 
plied some tear and nausea gas to South 
Vietnam for use in the guerrilla war there 
have touched off an emotional reaction at 
home and abroad that is quite unfair and 
wholly out of proportion. Ironically, some 
of the criticism here at home has come from 
politicians who have urged a stronger effort 
in fighting the Communists in Vietnam. 

Abroad, the reaction has been blown all 
out of proportion to what has actually oc- 
curred. The truth is that the United States 
is not conducting gas warfare in Vietnam. 
The South Vietnamese have used the gas 
only three times—and it was not very effec- 
tive at that. Most likely it will be used 
only rarely in the future, if at all. 

Tp be sure, the word “gas,” when asso- 
ciated with the word “war,” brings forth 
ugly connotations. But if critics were to be 
realistic, they would condemn not the use 
of this nonlethal gas, but the employment 
of napalm and white phosphorus bombs. 
Certainly, if a Vietcong village is to be 
overcome, it is more humane to use tear 
gas than to set fire to the whole village, kill- 
ing everyone. 

The real problem with the tear and nausea 
gases in Vietnam is not that they are more 
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inhumane than other tools of modern war- 
fare, but that along with the napalm and 
white phosphorus bombs, they seriously in- 
crease the risk of escalating the whole con- 
flict even more than it has been. 

Moreover, since introduction of gases in 
South Vietnam, eyen the nonlethal variety, 
was bound to ignite a political storm, we 
wonder why the President was not consulted 
in advance. This type of decision should not 
be left to field commanders. 

We don’t want to see the Vietnam struggle 
escalated any more than is necessary to in- 
duce the North Vietnamese to negotiate. On 
these grounds, we are wary about the use of 
napalm and white phosphorus, and about 
the apparent free rein given to field com- 
manders in the use of other weapons and 
tactics. 

Also, since the United States is undeniably 
responsible for the recent significant escala- 
tion of the war, including its extension to 
North Vietnamese and Laotian territory, we 
hope that the diplomatic preparations for 
space are simultaneously being laid by our 
Government, We have received few clues 
that they are, but we trust that our moves 
up to now have necessarily been in the area 
of secret feelers. 

If not, we are headed along a one-way 
street toward total war with China. 


The Arab Diversion Project: Menace to 
World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I learned 
today of an extremely informative ar- 
ticle apearing in the Washington News, 
written by Mr. Earl Richert, which de- 
scribes the warlike diversion plans now 
being implemented by certain Arab 
States. 

If this program is successfully effec- 
tuated, it will be a direct threat to the 
existence of Israel as a viable and stable 
Nation. 

There is no purpose served by this di- 
version design except an outright affront 
to Israel. And it is this senseless, un- 
justified policy which is undermining not 
only the peace of the Middle East, but 
the world as well. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this newspaper report in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, as follows: 

DIVERSION PROJECT COULD TOUCH Orr ARAB- 
ISRAEL WAR 
(By Earl Richert) 

OLD JERUSALEM, JORDAN, March 3$0.—The 
fabled Jordan River gushed by a few feet 
away—at about the speed and width of a 
good-sized mountain trout stream in the 
United States. 

“Look at the bank,” said the Arab guide 
bitterly, “and see where the water should be,” 
pointing to a level much higher up. 

We were viewing the lower Jordan at the 
spot a few miles east of Jerusalem where 
John the Baptist baptized Jesus, and only a 
short distance from where the river ends its 
journey by flowing into the Dead Sea. 

Truly the Jordan wasn’t much of a river 
at this point, not nearly what one could 
logically expect at a time of year when a 
river should be flowing near full, if ever. 
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It is the Arab contention that already the 
lower Jordan is showing the effects of the 
Israelis’ tapping Lake Tiberias (the Sea of 
Galilee) to irrigate the Negev Desert in 
southern Israel. 

The Jordan River forms north of Lake 
Tiberias. Its headwaters are small rivers 
forming in Lebanon and Syria. It flows into 
Lake Tiberias and then out of it to the Dead 
Sea. (Much of the river forms the border 
between Israel and the Arab States of Syria 
and Jordan, 

PUMPING 

The Israelis began pump the Lake 
Tiberias water for the huge om irrigation 
project last summer and the Arabs have been 
plotting revenge. 

The argument between the Arab States and 
Israel over use of the Lake Tiberias and Jor- 
dan waters is of world importance because 
it could well bring war—and involve both 
the United States and Russia. 

The Arab retaliation plan, approved by two 
summit conferences of the Arab States, is to 
divert the headwaters of the Jordan in 
Lebanon and Syria and to build a big dam 
on the Yarmuk River in the kingdom of 
Jordan which flows into the lower Jordan 
River. 

The diversion projects in Lebanon and 
Syria would be particularly damaging be- 
cause they would keep much-needed fresh 
water from entering highly saline Lake 
Tiberias. 

WAR? 

The Israel Government has said that, since 
water is the lifeblood of its country, it will 
not stand for the diversion. 

Will the Arabs go ahead with their diver- 
sion plans in face of the war threat from 
Israel? 

Some U.S, experts in the area doubt it, 
saying the Arab countries never will stick to- 
gether long enough to complete such costly 
and complicated projects as are con- 
templated. 

And two of the Arab countries most in- 
volved, prosperous Lebanon and United 
States-aided Jordan, are known to be any- 
thing but enthusiastic. 

But dominant thinking is that the projects 
will proceed—that the Arab countries have 
gone so far now with their agreements and 
plans that any backout by such countries 
as Lebanon and Jordan would bring a quick 
toppling of their governments by Arab na- 
tionalists. 

Certainly Arab leaders say they will go 
ahead. 

“We're dealing with Arab waters in Arab 
lands. There is not the slightest possibility 
of a backdown,” said one top Arab leader. 

SYRIA ACTS 

Lebanon and Jordan can drag their feet 
and proceed slowly but Syria is showing it is 
red hot for action by starting to build a 
showy access road for a diversion canal with- 
in sight of the Israel border. 

And already, according to the Syrian Goy- 
ernment, Israel guns have killed one tractor 
driver and wounded two laborers on the ac- 
cess road project. 

The oil-rich Arab countries of Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait have pledged to put up 
most of the money for the diversion proj- 
ects, an estimated $38 million, 

A unified Arab command under an 
Egyptian general has been formed to lead the 
Arab armies in case war with Israel comes. 

Strangely enough the diversion projects 
would not give the Arab countries much 
more water than they would have received 
under a plan evolved by the late Eric 
Johnston, a special U.S. emissary in 1953-55, 
They rejected that plan but the Israelis ac- 
cepted. 

The Arab designs plainly are more psy- 
chological and political than economic. It's 
their scheme for re for the many 
humiliating defeats they have suffered from 
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the Israelis and they can do their foe con- 
siderable damage by keeping fresh water out 
of Lake Tiberias. 

They swear they are going ahead. And, 
if they do, it seems certain that the Israelis 
will act, possibly by bombing the Arab 
pumps and canals. Thus the situation is 
explosive. 


“A Report of Programs and Progress” 
by the Legislative Council for Photo- 


grammetry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier today the House passed the In- 
terior Department’s appropriation for 
fiscal year 1966. Included in the appro- 
priation were funds for continuing the 
new mapping capacity of the U.S. Geo- 
; While I am aware of the need and im- 
portance for good topographical maps 
of our country, which this agency pro- 
vides, I am also aware of the recently 
published report by the Legislative Coun- 
cil for Photogrammetry entitled “A Re- 
port of Programs and Progress.” 

The purpose of the pamphlet is to de- 
scribe the Federal competition which the 
private photogrammetric profession feels 
it faces from Federal mapping agencies 
and proposes recommendations for re- 
lieving this situation and creating say- 
ings for the taxpayer. 

Because I know other Members of the 


Webster defines photogrammetry as the 
art or science of surveying or mapping with 
aid of photographs. This technique is 

in most major mapping programs of to- 
day by private industry and its counterparts 
in the Federal Government, 

The economic system of the United States 
is based on private enterprise regulated 
necessary to prevent monopoly and 
to provide for freedom of competition. 

This report has been prepared in an at- 
tempt to highlight the philosophy of the 
private photogrammetrists and their national 


organization. Our activities are directed to- 
ward solutions to the inequitable 
Federal tition existing between Fed- 


cannot develop to the same degree in Govern- 
ment, 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S REPORT 


Providing accurate and adequate small- 
scale maps for general public use is logically 


the province of the Federal Government. It 


ls recognized that the economic growth of 
the Nation and of the world is dependent to 
a large extent upon how much we know 
about the physiographic features of the land 
and resources available for exploitation and 
the ready accessibility of this information. 
In today’s world, maps are the basis for com- 
parisons, planning, and decisions necessary 
to designing procedures that take advantage 
of all natural conditions. 

In the early years of photogrammetry only 
Federal agencies could afford the full utili- 
gation of photogrammetric equipment de- 
veloped and pioneered by private operators 
in this budding profession. Initially, the 
Government's attitude toward photogram- 
metry was paternalistic, but as mapping 
needs increased it has become increasingly 
possessive. It recently became abundantly 
clear to us that for photogrammetry to ex- 
pand and progress as a private enterprise, a 
reversal of this trend, long and difficult 
though it may be, must be facilitated. 

Growing public awareness of maps has 
created new demands for map detail, for 
standardization of presentation and for var- 
ious formats. We must expect that the Fed- 
eral Government will and should inevitably 
continue to increase its role in providing 
good maps to the public. However, we are 
not in agreement with the philosophy that 
the Federal agencies have adopted toward 
participation of established, well-qualified 
private firms in the accomplishment of the 
mapping programs. 

A large percentage of the Federal funds 
appropriated are spent each year to purchase 
capital equipment and plant facilities and 
to enlarge the already vast in-house capa- 
bilities of Government bureaus. With the 
new facilities, additional Federal employees 
are needed. The result is, almost without 
exception, duplication of facilities already 
available in private firms and personnel in 
excess of the number needed in private firms 
for comparable work. 

The lack of recognition by these various 
Government agencies of the professional 
standards maintained by the industry has 
resulted in Federal agencies with photo- 
grammetric capabilities actually selling their 
services to other Federal agencies and elim- 
inating any possibility of the work going 
to private enterprise. Yet these very agen- 
cies have shown manifest unwillingness to 
set contracting standards with which all 
photogrammetric work could be negotiated. 

The presence of these factors within the 
Government has given rise to an aggressive 
sales program by the agencies to solicit new 
business programs for their bureaus. These 
programs often bear little or no relation to 
the mission of the agency. We find repre- 
sentatives of the Federal agencies in Maison 
or coordinator positions throughout the 
country, working with local authorities to de- 
velop cooperative programs wherein contracts 
or agreements are entered into which provide 
that the services of the bureau or agency will 
be used. These same services are available 
from private firms and, in many cases, from 
private firms in the same community. 

The cost of providing these services to an 
agency’s customer is rarely determined on 
a realistic basis prior to the agency’s entry 
into the project. In contrast, private com- 
panies must make firm proposals on their 
services, figuring in all costs. Once a pro- 
posal has been accepted and a price fixed, 
the private firm must meet all the terms of 
its contract within the fixed price agreed 
upon. f 

We take the viewpoint that whenever 
Federal services are provided, the costs 
should be viewed in dollars of tax money, 
True costs can be determined only when 
actual overhead costs, including such items 
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as vacations, sick leave, building rentals, 
heat, electricity, alr conditioning, supervi- 
sion, research and planning staffs, travel, 

ent training programs, etc., are 
added to direct job costs. 

Current investigations and computations 
of known Federal costs lead us to believe it 
is possible to prove conclusively that Federal 
costs for accomplishing mapping of any kind 
are substantially higher than private indus- 
try. Despite the excessively equipped plants 
and abundance of personnel available on a 
permanent basis to Government bureaus, 
our industry can produce to the same quality 
standards and meet production schedules 
more easily. 

Various bills pending before Congress are 
examples of the concrete steps that must be 
taken to put an end to the kind of Govern- 
ment competition which threatens demise 
to our profession mostly comprised of small 
businesses—all taxpayers. Still more con- 
crete steps are needed. 

We desire to see le tion presented and 
enacted into law which will-conserve Fed- 
eral funds granted to States, municipalities, 
and counties, as well as other organizations, 
which are to be spent for mapping, resources 
inventories, planning, and general develop- 
ment. The provision should be made that 
private enterprise must be used in prefer- 
ence to Federal agencies or federally sup- 
ported organizations, offering substantially 
the same services or products. 

Photogrammetric firms are not asking for 
handouts or concessions. They want a busi- 
ness climate in which by the grace of their 
ingenuity, enterprise, and hard work, they 
can be free to practice their profession 
which is so essential to the Nation’s progress. 

In the United States, under our free-en- 
terprise system, the burden of proof regard- 
ing the economic soundness of private 
enterprise versus the Government should be 
assumed by the Government, not private 
enterprise. By stipulating use of private 
enterprise on federally funded assistance 
programs, the healthy atmosphere of compe- 
tition between rival companies would be 
continued—clearly demonstrating why our 
industry is confident that we can perform 
any task as well, if not better, with less cost 
to the people of the United States. 


In the Council’s recommendations; 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Private mapping firms should be free to 
offer the business community and the agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, a healthy, 
competitive market as members of our free 
enterprise society. Mapping in the peri- 
meters of research and development are all, 
of course, areas of responsibility of the map- 
ping agencies, and it is the function of the 
Government to supply adequate mapping 
services. But these same agencies should be 
directed to utilize to the maximum extent 
the capabilities of qualified photogrammetric 
firms. 


The Federal mapping agencies themselves 
should be required to utilize fully the serv- 
ices of private photogrammetric firms in 
every instance where the best interests of all 
the taxpnyers may be served, taking cogni- 
zance of the hidden costs of agency mapping 
services. 

Congressional committees with responsibil- 
ities concerning the budgeting of funds and 
drafting legislation should be presented with 
all the facts. It is the hope and the atm of 
this council that these committees will en- 
deavor to explore and then reassess this full 
problem. 

Legislation should be presented and en- 
acted into law which would conserve Federal 
funds granted to States, municipalities, and 
counties for mapping services, by providing 
that private services be employed when pos- 
sible in preference to Federal or State agen- 
cies in carrying out federally financed map- 
ping programs. This would provide the pri- 
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vate operator a competitive opportunity, yet 
it would not deny the rights of the Federal 
agency nor the need of the public. It would 
also remove the incentive which the States 
now have to acquire photogrammetric fa- 
cilities with Federal funds. 

It is not the intent of private photogram- 
metric firms to replace the activities of the 
Federal mapping agencies. Rather, we seek 
a partnership with the Government, utiliz- 
ing the best features of both. Control, ad- 
ministration, and coordination to be per- 
formed by the Government; and production 
of mapping in already established areas by 
private industry. 

The Legislative Council for Photogram- 
metry submits that the burden of proof re- 
garding the economic soundness of private 
enterprise versus the Government should be 
reaffirmed by the Government in its deeds 
as well as in its words. 


Necessary Steps To Be Taken for Success- 
ful Bargaining in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0! 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a detailed and comprehensive study 
covering the marketing of agricultural 
products. Information and data in- 
cluded in this study is based on U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture statistics and 
reports, studies and information gath- 
ered from colleges and universities, 
information compiled by an NFO 
Research Committee and on an analysis 
prepared by this committee. The NFO 
Research Committee was made up of 
NFO leaders with varied backgrounds 
and experiences, including men with de- 
grees from some of the Nation’s leading 
colleges and universities. 


FARM PROBLEM GETTING WORSE 


It has become quite aparent in the last 
12 years that general economic condi- 
tions in agriculture are worsening. 

The Nation’s economy has made tre- 
mendous growth in the last 20 years. 
The national gross product has made 
spectacular gains almost without inter- 
ruption. Agricultural producers are the 
only major segment of the economy that 
have not shared in this continually in- 
creasing prosperity of the Nation. 

Every farmer, through his own per- 
sonal experience, is familiar with the 
fact that the price of the products he has 
to sell has been steadily decreasing with 
the exception of an occasional upturn, 
while the prices of the products he has to 
buy in order to continue farming in a 
modern agriculture have been con- 
tinually rising. This condition cannot 
continue to exist without serious reper- 
cussions for all farmers. 

The percentage of parity received by 
farmers is at the lowest level since 1939. 
If farmers lived in an industrial area 
they would be considered in the poverty 
class if they did not receive $3,000 per 
year moneyed income, or in other words, 
Spendable income. By these standards, 
47.1 percent of all the farmers are in the 
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poverty class. The following table 
points at the percentage of farm fam- 
ilies in major agricultural States that 
were in the poverty class in 1963—this 
means families with below $3,000 
moneyed income: 


Penns plana = 


in the poverty class, this includes the farm- 
ers and all small towns of 5,000 and under. 


Comparison of per capita farm income with 


nonjarm income 


Per capita nonfarm income $2,181 
Per capita farm income from farm- 

W 2 2 —— 903 
e accnese 473 
Total farm income from both 

sources — FEE 1,376 


The $903 per capita farm income from 
farming is only 41.4 percent of the $2,181 
per capita nonfarm income. 

Source: Economic Research of the USDA. 


The above documented figures should 
make any farmer who feels he is a good 
businessman, stop and think. These 
conditions did not just happen. There 
had to be a reason or reasons. 

How did these conditions come about? 
Certainly not because farmers do not 
produce a needed product. Food and 
fiber produced on the farms of America 
are the most essential commodities in 
the Nation. On the producing end, the 
agricultural industry is the most efficient 
industry in America. This means some- 
thing must be wrong in the pricing of 
agricultural products. 

The - agricultural industry has 
changed from the horse and buggy days 
of 25 to 30 years ago to the modern auto- 
mated industry it is today. But while 
this has happened the farm producers 
have done practically nothing about 
changing their marketing structure. 
Other segments of the economy have not 
only automated, they have also orga- 


nized. 

The industrial segment of the econ- 
omy puts a price tag on its products. 
Labor bargains for fair wages. But the 
farmers go to the marketplace as indi- 
viduals and ask the buyer, “What will 
you give me?” 

As the economy becomes better and 
better organized, the groups that have 
organized get in a stronger and stronger 
position and the groups that have not 
organized get in a weaker and weaker 
position. The farmers have remained 
in the position of the unorganized. 
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GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS WILL DWINDLE 


Many proposals have been advanced 
in the past to meet the problems of ag- 
riculture. These proposals can really be 
considered in five categories: Govern- 
ment programs, use of cooperatives, in- 
creasing efficiency, reducing the number 
of farmers, and depending on the law of 
supply and demand. 

The depression of the early thirties 
brought about a general realization that 
low prices had been a part of the be- 
ginning of the depression. Government 
farm programs were then initiated and 
farmers turned to these programs to 

meet their critical problems. At the 
same time, labor stepped up its organi- 
zational efforts and soon started bar- 
gaining successfully. Industria] corpo- 
rations got larger and stronger and soon 
were successful in establishing profita- 
ble price levels for their commodities be- 
fore the commodities were even manu- 
factured. While the other segments of 
the economy started trying to meet as 
many of their problems as they could 
through their own - efforts, farmers 
started relying almost entirely on Gov- 
ernment farm programs, 

This worked rather successf until 
the early 1950's. Then the 3 

‘programs came under attack both from 

within and from outside of agriculture. 
The political power of farmers started 
diminishing as prices went down and 
more and more farmers were forced to 
leaye the farm. It was probably a fore- 
gone conclusion that as farmers turned 
to more modern equipment, fewer farm- 
ers would be needed—but lower prices 
accelerated the movement of farmers 
from the farms. 

Today, only a skeleton remains of 
Government programs. They are in dis- 
repute because of two basic reasons— 
constant and, many times, unfair at- 
tacks, and governmental costs which, in 
most cases, are given unfair publicity. 
Farmers cannot expect the Government 
to meet all their problems for them. 
This is not the function of the Govern- 
ment. Farmers, themselves, must first 
do all they can to 
lems. It is then the responsibility of the 


used their 1 
rights to any great degree. ip 
Farmers can expect Government farm 
programs to continue to dwindle away in 
the near future. This fact is pointed 
out by reliable and informed publica- 
tions such as the Kiplinger Letter. Be- 
hind-the-scene observers also know this 
to be a fact. But despite this fact, 
farmers should support any legislative 
proposals or administrative policies that 
will assist farm income because all stud- 
ies made by leading universities point 
out that there would be a drastic drop in 
farm prices without Government pro- 
grams, But in the meantime, farmers 
should do everything possible to meet 
their own problems, because the politi- 
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cal strength of farmers has reached an 
alltime low and they will soon be 
largely on their own. A congressional 
district is not considered a farm district 
unless 20 percent or more of the voters 
are farmers. By this standard, there 
were 251 farm districts 40 years ago; 165 
farm districts 10 years ago; and today, 
an alltime low has been reached with 
only 53 congressional farm districts. 
COOPERATIVES MUST INCREASE 


Farmers produce 100 percent of the 
food produced in America and their real 
economic power lies in this production. 
This economic power is worthless unless 
farmers use it together. 

There are basically two kinds of co- 
operatives. There is the service cooper- 
ative and the marketing cooperative. 
The chief function of the service co- 
operative has been largely one of keep- 
ing prices in line on the products farm- 
ers have to buy. This is a worthwhile 
service but not one that can accomplish 
much more than it already has, and cer- 
tainly it can do very little more about 
closing the income gap for farmers. 

The marketing cooperative will vary 
somewhat by the commodity it repre- 
sents. ` Marketing cooperatives have 
been formed more in the milk industry 


than in any other part of the agricul-: 


tural industry. They were originally 
set up for several purposes, but mainly 
to develop an additional outlet for the 
sale of milk. And, of course, some were 
set up with the hope of bargaining for a 
fair price. These cooperatives have, 
however, developed largely into sales 
groups with practically no bargaining 
power, and since there are so many of 
them, they have become competitive 
with each other—thus dividing farmers’ 
bargaining power. The milk coopera- 
tives remain as a sales outlet for farm- 
ers but they have not changed their 
structure to meet very many pricing 
problems for farmers. This is proved by 
the prices dairy farmers receive for their 
products, No one should ever indicate, 
however, that the milk cooperatives do 
not perform important services in han- 
dling milk production, because they do. 
The time and efforts farmers have put 
into their cooperatives have not all been 
wasted. The experience farmers have 
gained can be very useful and the serv- 
ices the cooperatives perform must be 
used to a great extent. 

Today, we do havé several grain co- 
operatives, but they, too, have become 
largely competitive with each other; thus 
dividing farmers’ bargaining power. 
Still, they do perform some necessary 
se ; 

Cooperatives in the livestock field have 
generally been small. Some packing 
plants have been started but with very 
little success. 

In summing up, cooperatives do per- 
form many necessary services, but their 
individual structures make it impossible 
for them to effectively compete with 
organized, volume buyers. No one can 
argue against the theory of cooperatives 
but their fixed structures and lack of 
volume keep them from meeting modern 
day agricultural pricing problems. 
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FARM EFFICIENCY MUST INCREASE 


Farmers are applying new and more 
efficient methods to their operations and 
this they should. They must continually 
be on the alert for new and better, more 
efficient methods of production. The re- 
search done in various institutions and 
farm suppliers has added to the efficieno¥ 
of the agricultural industry. To make 
the best use of new methods, it ofttimes 
becomes necessary to enlarge the farm 
operation. This is considered by many 
to be the solution to the farm problem. 

Efficiency alone, however, will not give 
the farmers equal status with the rest of 
the economy, unless they also have a 
favorable margin of profit. Efficiency is 
necessary and it is an integral part of a 
successful agriculture picture—but alone, 
it has not brought a profit level to agri- 
culture enjoyed by the other major busi- 
ness segments in our Nation's prosperous 
economy. Efficiency can be successful 
only to a point. For example—if a prod- 
uct is bringing a given price which is be- 
low the cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit, greater efficiency can help; 
but, after efficiency has been improved to 
the maximum and still a cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit price is not 
received, then something must be done 
about increasing the price of the product. 
Agriculture has already proven it is the 
most efficient industry in America. Still 
profit returns for the agricultural indus- 
try are far below the profit returns of 
other, less efficient industries. 

A solution for the farm problem has 
been offered in the form of bigger and 
fewer farms. The object being, to raise 
the per capita income of farmers by hav- 
ing fewer farmers divide the net income 
of agriculture. The success of this ap- 
proach, however, depends upon the dis- 
appearance from the scene of large num- 
bers of farmers in order to insure the 
survival of the remainder. 

This approach is based on the assump- 
tion that the profit level in agriculture 
will get so low that smaller farmers can- 
not live on their profit and will be forced 
to leave the farm. The fallacy in this 
reasoning is that a high percentage of 
the farmers already have outside income. 
Their farm income is secondary or, in 
plain words a sideline. 


NO CHANGE FOR OUTSIDE INCOME 


The larger the farm operation gets, the 
less chance a farmer has of subsidizing 
his income without side work, because if 
he leaves his operation under the man- 
agement of hired labor, he will soon be 
broke. His operation requires his man- 
agement. When there is no profit left 
in his operation because of lower and 
lower prices and he starts losing money, 
the bigger the farm the more he loses 
and the quicker he is out of business. His 
neighbor, who has stayed a smaller oper- 
ator subsidizing his farming operation 
with outside income, will be farming 
long after the bigger operator is broke. 
Any business, in order to remain sound 
financially, must sell its products for a 
profit. A good businessman will not stay 
with a business that does not return a 
profit on the investment, comparable to 
that of other businesses. 
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The law of supply and demand is ad- 
vanced as a solution to farm problems. 
There was a time in agriculture back 
when buyers and sellers had almost equal 
strength, that supply and demand could 
determine a fair price for farmers, but 
by its very nature, this is no longer true. 
For the available supply and available 
demand to determine a fair and equitable 
price, no producer can be large enough 
to significantly affect the total supply 
and no one firm or source of demand can 
be large enough to affect the total de- 
mand for any given commodity. Of 
course, we still have this situation on 
the supply side, but no longer do we have 
it on the demand side. 

EXAMPLE 


Largest. farmers: First, 5,000 acres— 
more or less; second, 50,000 cattle; third, 
and so forth, only fraction of percent 
of total supply. 

Largest processors: First, handle 18 
percent of total production; second, 
handle 12 percent of total production; 
third, and so forth. 

The two are not similar. Must be for 
supply and demand to determine a fair 
price. à 

GOVERNMENT WILL PUSH SURVIVAL OF THE 

FITTEST 

Some say what agriculture needs is a 
free market; letting supply and demand 
correct any and all problems. This really 
means survival of the fittest. The theory 
behind this is when there is an over- 
supply the price will go down until it 
becomes unprofitable to produce the 
given commodity, and then production 
will be decreased and the price will come 
back to a fair level. The business seg- 
ments of the economy threw the com- 
plete use of this theory out the window 
a long time ago. They manufacture, 
maybe, a 60-day supply ahead but this 
supply is kept in inventory either at the 
manufacturer level or retailer level, and, 
a fair price level is maintained. In other 
words, this means that the business in- 
terests control the supply and create the 
demand by letting on to the market only 
that amount of their production for 
which they can get their price. This 
gives business interests stability. 

If agriculture is to operate with sta- 
bility it must follow the same practice. 
Supply and demand, of course, must be 
a factor but not a sole price determining 
one. If agriculture is to use the theory 
of supply and demand to its advantage 
then a surplus disposal system must be 
set up to take care of any surplus that 
exists or develops. This would be using 
supply and demand factors to the advan- 
tage of the agricultural industry. 

The present marketing system has 
kept the consumer supplied with food 
after the farmers have produced it. In 
the early history of our Nation, the buyer 
and seller met and bartered. Then as 
the population increased and the country 
grew in size, the producers had to start 
delivering to centralized points. The 
buyers came to these points. Buyers in- 
creased in numbers and competition 
grew. The prices paid to agricultural 
producers generally lagged behind the 
prices paid to the rest of the economy, 
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but still followed general prosperity to 
a great degree driving prosperous periods. 

The present marketing system was de- 
veloped largely for, and in many cases 
by, the buyers. Times and economic fac- 
tors have changed, but the marketing 
system has not. New forces have ap- 
peared. The present marketing system 
is really only a distribution system. The 
services rendered are inefficient and 
costly to the producer. 

CHAINSTORES RULE THE ROOST 


Today, the chainstores rule the roost. 
They tell the processors the price they 
are paying. This means that when a 
farmer delivers his products, the price 
he is going to be paid has already been 
determined, and the buyers only reflect 
in their bids the price the chainstore is 
going to pay. This means the present 
marketing system does practically noth- 
ing about price. The producer has 
wasted his money when there are more 
delivery points than the farmers really 
need or any charges are paid for any- 
thing other than handling. The farmers, 
therefore, are the victims of many living 
off them by charging for services which 
are only a waste of time, money, and 
effort. The present marketing system 
only serves to allow the buyer to pit one 
farmer against another individual farm- 
er. Small outlets are pitted against each 
other and the larger volume markets pit 


buyers’ market, with the buyers naming 
the price to be paid as the farmer de- 
livers his products and says, “What will 
you give me?” Under the present mar- 
keting system, instead of marketing his 
product the farmer takes his product to 
the marketplace and pays the penalty. 
The only answer to present-day agri- 
cultural problems must be a modern 
marketing system that will bring equity 
of income to agricultural producers and 
meet the marketing problems of the 
agricultural industry. 
MAREETING SYSTEM IS THE KEY TO SUCCESS 
Let us study the basic requirements 
for a successful modern-day marketing 
system. This system must make it pos- 
sible for producers to establish bargain- 
ing power equal to or greater than the 
strength of the buyers. Until this is 
done the producers will continue to take 
the prices offered by the buyer. The pro- 
ducers must get in the position and be 
ready and willing to cut off their avail- 
able supply to the buyers in order to back 
up farmers’ bargaining power: 
Bargaining between two strong eco- 
nomic forces is a battle between two 
giants. In a battle of this nature, you 
can expect strong disagreements to arise 
and these disagreements will not always 
be settled without a struggle. The pro- 
ducers cannot make their bargaining 
power felt and will always be forced to 
yield, unless they can and do cut off the 
available supply to the processor. This 
means the producers must be willing to 
keep their products on the farm until 
buyers are willing to bargain in good 
faith. This fact-has been substantiated 
by some university studies on farmers’ 
bargaining power. For example, the 
pamphlet from Purdue University, 


Peat 
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“Group Bargaining Power for Farmers,” 
had this to say: 

In order to secure beneficial results at the 
bargaining table, the group must have some 
degree of power with which it.can force con- 
cessions from the opposing side in order to 
secure a favorable solution to the negotia- 
tion. 


Buyers are strong and well organized. 
Some of the larger processors in each 
commodity have plants or facilities in all 
major agricultural producing areas. 
This means producers must have one 
centralized bargaining organization 
which bargains industrywide, or the buy- 
ers cannot be dealt with successfully. 
Any division of bargaining power only 
lets the buyers pit group against group. 
It is also necessary for one centralized 
bargaining organization to cover all 
major commodities. Otherwise, any 
gains made will soon be lost, because 
farmers will shift to producing the com- 
modities for which the gains were made. 
However, if gains are made on all major 
commodities and these are gains kept in 
relative balance, then there will be no 
added incentive for producers to shift 
from producing one commodity to an- 
other commodity. 

FARMERS MUST ORGANIZE TO SURVIVE 

In order for producers to achieve the 
desired success in the bargaining field, 
they must first have an organization. 
The following statement taken from Spe- 
cial Report No. 10, entitled “Agricultural 
Bargaining Power: Some Factors To 
Consider,” published by the University 
of Minnesota, points out this fact: 


Apparently if farmers are to achieve greater 
x it must come about 


Bargaining cannot be carried out suc- 
cessful unless the organization that rep- 
resents the producers, has the proper 
structure. The organization must have 
stability of membership. This can be 
accomplished only through the use of 
membership agreements which are bind- 
ing on both the organization and the 
producer. This membership agreement 
should cover the rights and obligations 
of the producer as a member, as well as 
‘the responsibility of the organization. 
There must be enough teeth in the 
membership agreement to make it pos- 
sible for the organization to be able to 
make and carry out marketing obliga- 
tions for its members. The membership 
agreement should clearly define the bar- 
gaining procedures so the rights of the 
members will always be protected. A 
program to take care of excess produc- 
tion must be authorized under the mem- 
bership agreement. This is necessary 
because farmers must not only be con- 
cerned about getting fair prices for their 
products, they must also be willing and 
ready to meet all the marketing prob- 
lems of the agricultural industry in order 
to be successful. 

A careful balance of control must be 
maintained in the organization because 
an organization such as this would be 
very powerful. All major decisions on 
marketing conditions and prices bar- 
gained for should always be made by the 
members—not by one individual or a 
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board of directors, and these decisions 
should require a high percentage ap- 
proval of the members affected. 

There must be enough centralized con- 
trol in the organization to build effective 
bargaining power industrywide, with the 
ability to combat organized and well 
financed opposition, Democracy must 
always be maintained within the organi- 
zation so it will always work for the 
benefit of farmers. 

The organization must be adequately 
financed. In the initial phases, dues will 
be necessary, but after the organization 
is in full operation there should be a 
percentage checkoff on all sales made in 
benefit of the members. This is the only 
fair way to finance the organization be- 
cause this way, each member will pay his 
proportionate share based on benefits 
received. 

ORGANIZE OR PERISH 


The organization should have one goal 
and one purpose—meeting the farmers’ 
marketing problems. If the organization 
is in business, then there is a conflict of 
interest. The leaders are likely to be 
more interested in making a profit on the 
business than in getting fair prices for 
farmers. This has caused the downfall 
of past efforts. 

The organization must operate in such 
a manner that there will be close coop- 
eration and understanding between the 
members and the leaders. The goals, 
objectives, and methods should be clearly 
understood by both so there will be the 
least possible wasted effort. A clear un- 
derstanding of these points will also 
make it more difficult for organized op- 
position to divide the efforts of the or- 
ganization. 

Contracts with processors must be se- 
cured if prices are to be stabilized and 
marketing problems met. Contracts 
protect gains made and assure continuity 
of programs. A contract is necessary be- 
cause this is the only method that can be 
used to spell out the obligations of both 
the processors and the bargaining or- 
ganization. 

EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS TO HANDLE EXCESS 
PRODUCTION MUST BE DEVELOPED 

There must be an efficient system for 
supplying the processor and, in turn, the 
consumer needs. 

The organization must be a depend- 
able source of supply for the processors. 
This is the reason the membership agree- 
ment must have enough teeth so when 
contracts are signed with processors, the 
products will be delivered. 

A continued educational program 
should be carried on to keep the con- 
sumers informed about the farmers’ 
problems and to keep the farmers in- 
formed of the desires and needs of th 
consumers. . 


Price incentives should be paid for 
quality production. The producer who 
produces a quality product, should be 
paid accordingly. 

The organization should be fair and 
always ready to listen to the problems of 
the processors and others. However, its 
prime responsibility is to meet the needs 
of its members and this should never be 
forgotten. 
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Success of the organization will largely 
depend upon the cooperation and sup- 
port of its members and the members 
must continually keep increasing the 
strength of their organization through 
the signing of new members. 

This concludes the part of the study 
relating to the economic conditions of 
agriculture, the past proposed solutions, 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
present marketing system, and the basic 
requirements of a successful modern day 
marketing system. We have sincerely 
tried to be unbiased in this frank analysis 
of what has been happening in agricul- 
ture as far as marketing is concerned. 
The points that we have made on the 
weaknesses of past efforts were not in- 
tended to be derogatory in nature. They 
were intended to be constructive in na- 
ture, so pitfalls of the past can now be 
avoided. It is our belief that the experi- 
ences of the past can be used to meet the 
challenge that American agriculture 
faces today. It seems to us that thinking 
farmers will agree with the basic require- 
ments outlined for a successful modern 
day marketing system. We must forget 
the animosities of the past and build to- 
gether, as producers, for the future. 

NFO PROGRAM MEETS FARMERS’ NEED 


The structure of the NFO collective 
bargaining program meets all the basic 
requirements necessary to put a success- 
ful modern day marketing system into 
operation. 

The NFO collective bargaining pro- 
gram was developed by farmers and of- 
fers all farmers the only opportunity 
they ever had to solve their pricing and 
marketing problems in a businesslike 
manner that will bring stability to their 
industry. There is a great deal of mis- 
understanding about the NFO collective 
bargaining program and the methods 
the NFO is using in its efforts to secure 
fair and stable prices for the American 
farmers. We want to take time to gen- 


eralfy discuss the structure of the NFO, ' 


the progress it has made, the purpose 
and use of holding actions, the signing 
of contracts with processors and the job 
yet to be done. 

The most misunderstood part of the 
NFO program is the purpose and use 
of holding actions. Therefore, we will 
have a thorough discussion on hold- 
ing actions and on the organization's 
stand and policy concerning violence. 
The biggest unanswered question in the 
minds of many farmers concerning the 
NFO program is what will be done with 
surpluses when NFO is successful. Very 
few nonmembers realize that the NFO 
has a detailed plan that will prevent 
surpluses from developing in several 

and has a structure ready 

to put into operation that will take care 

of any surpluses that may exist or de- 

velop in the other commodities. All of 

these points will be thoroughly discussed 

and a clear explanation will be given. 
NFO—FOR FARMERS BY FARMERS 


The NFO is made up entirely of farm- 
ers and run by farmers. Only producers 
of farm commodities can be members of 
the NFO. This means the NFO is truly 
a farm organization. The bylaws of the 
organization prohibit it from going into 
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business. Therefore, it is a service or- 
ganization. It has only one service to 
offer farmers and that is the opportunity 
for farmers to join together to meet the 
one problem that has never before been 
met for farmers; a way in which they 
can start pricing their products at the 
marketplace using the same principles 
and methods that everyone else in the 
economy uses to price their products or 
services. 

Farmers do not have a choice. They 
are either going to price their products 
together and meet the marketing prob- 
lems of their industry, or they are going 
to continue to go to the marketplace 
and say, “What will you give me?” and 
let the buyers determine the prices that 
are going to be paid. 

If farmers choose to sit back and do 
nothing about their marketing problems, 
then they can expect to reecive lower 
and lower prices for their products. No 
one else will solve their problms for them. 
There may be an occasional upturn in 
price, but it will be short lived, and the 
next drop in prices will reach even lower 
levels. This has been the general price 
pattern for the last 12 years. Every 
farmer who has been farming since 1952 
knows this to be true. 

On the other hand, farmers do have 
the opportunity to meet their pricing 
problems through the NFO. NFO mem- 
bers and leaders honestly believe that 
almost every farmer who will take time 
to study the NFO collective bargaining 
program with an open mind, will join 
and will be an active members because 
he will realize he has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain. 

The NFO has always stressed that the 
first and always the most important step 
farmers must carry out in order to price 
their products at the marketplace is to 
organize. Nothing can be substituted for 
strength at the bargaining table. Many 
farmers have been fearful of the NFO 
membership agreement. It is hard to 
understand why this has happened, be- 
cause the membership agreement is writ- 
ten in plain, everyday language and is 
easy to understand. It very clearly 
points out the obligations of both the 
NFO and the member. The membership 
agreement must be used to unite farmers’ 
bargaining strength under the NFO col- 
lective bargaining program and give sta- 
bility to the organization. 

The best way to get a clear picture of 
the meaning of the membership agree- 
ment is to pick out the most important 
points and study them: They are as 
follows: 

When a farmer joins the NFO, he au- 
thorizes the NFO to be his bargaining 
agent for all the commodities marketed 
from his farm with the exception of 
those already covered by marketing con- 
tracts. 

FARMERS MUST BE FREE TO MARKET 


He is free to market as he chooses 
until such time as a contract is consum- 
mated with a processor, and the only 
way a contract can be consummated 
with a processor is by a two-thirds vote 
of approval by members attending a 
meeting for which they have been given 
a 10-day written notice sent by first-class 
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mail, giving the date, time, place, and 
purpose of the meeting. This is the 
greatest. protection a member could have 
because two-thirds of the members will 
never vote to bind themselves to market 
under the NFO until they know the terms 
of the contract with a processor includ- 
ing price, delivery points, and all the 
marketing requirements expected of 
them. 

The membership agreement is a legal 
and binding document. The member 
signs the membership agreement for a 
period of 3 years and agrees to pay $25 
per year for dues and fees. If, during this 
period of time, a contract is consum- 
mated with a processor and a member 
sells under this contract, then 1 percent 
of his gross sales will replace his mem- 
bership dues and fees. This will be the 
cheapest marketing cost a farmer has 
ever paid and he will be getting a fair 
price for his products. The NFO is not 
saying “Pay 1 percent and we will get 
you a price.” It is saying “We will get 
you a fair price and then you will have to 
pay 1 percent to keep the program oper- 
ating in the future.” 

A member may terminate his member- 
ship in the NFO at the end of his 3-year 
period. In order to do so, he must give 
written notice of his desire to do so not 
more than 20 days nor less than 10 days 
prior to his expiration date. If no notice 
is given, then his membership will auto- 
matically be renewed for another 3-year 
period. This is the same type of termi- 
nation clause that is carried in many 
marketing arrangements. 

No contract or agreement can be effec- 
tive unless it contains a penalty clause. 
Therefore, the membership agreement 
specifies that when a contract has been 
consummated with a processor covering 
a member's commodity and the member 
sells his commodity to a processor other 
than the one specified by the contract, the 
member shall be assessed 10 percent of 
the gross sale of the commodity for liqui- 
dated damages. This clause was put in 
the membership agreement largely to 
give assurance to processors that they 
will receive the supply they have con- 
tracted for when their contracts with the 
NFO are in effect. It is not expected that 
the penalty clause will ever have to be 
used against NFO members because, cer- 
tainly, they will never give their two- 
thirds vote approval to put contracts 
with processors into effect until they 
know they are going to receive many ad- 
vantages. Therefore, they should have 
no desire to market elsewhere. 

Provisions are contained in the mem- 
bership agreement for a surplus disposal 
program that can meet the problems of 
any surpluses that may exist or develop. 

NFO BARGAINING ESSENTIAL 


The other provisions of the member- 
ship agreement clearly establish the obli- 
gation of the NFO in bargaining—how it 
is to be done while keeping all the major 
pricing and marketing decisions in the 
hands of the members. The responsi- 
bilities of both the NFO and the member 
are clearly defined. The farmer joining 
the NFO does not sign a membership 
agreement that can be easily changed, 
because no changes can be made with- 
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out the two-thirds vote approval method 
by the members, as has been outlined for 
ratification of contracts. with processors. 
Certainly, the NFO membership agree- 
ment is democracy at its best. It makes 
it possible for NFO members to keep con- 
trol of the organization and still bring 
their production together in an effective 
manner for the purpose of bargaining. 
The most any member could lose would 
be $25 a year because he is completely 
protected through the two-thirds vote 
approval requirement. Twenty-five dol- 
lars a year is a small investment, indeed, 
to protect the large investment a farmer 
has in his business. A farmer joining 
the NFO has nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain. 

A member is bound to the organiza- 
tion by the membership agreement. The 
bylaws in the NFO cover the administra- 
tive end of the NFO. The rights and 
obligations of the members are spelled 
out in the membership agreement and 
cannot be changed through the bylaws. 
The only mention of the bylaws in the 
membership agreement has to do with 
the processing of complaints and pay- 
ment of dues and fees. The bylaws of 
the organization set a system of checks 
and counterchecks to keep proper ad- 
ministrative balance in the organiza- 
tion. 

The officers are responsible for picking 
the best qualified personnel they can find 
to carry out the functions of the organi- 
zation. It is their obligation to see that 
the efforts are coordinated and that the 
organization keeps moving forward as 
fast as possible toward complete victory 
which is so vital to the future of agri- 
culture. They must keep informed and 
carefully analyze every situation so mis- 
takes and pitfalls can be avoided. It is 
their duty to keep the membership in- 
formed, as much as possible, on the ac- 
tivities and progress of the organization. 
They must give the best advice they can 
to the members on steps to be taken and 
strategy to be used in bargaining. Co- 
operation between members and officers 
at all levels of the organization is of 
vital importance to the success of the 
NFO. 

A farmer should not join the NFO with 
the same attitude that he has had many 
times when he joined other organiza- 
tions. In other organizations, perhaps 
he just joined and paid his dues to have 
somebody else do something for him. 
NFO cannot be successful that way. 
Every NFO member should look upon the 
NFO as the only tool he has to meet the 
most pressing problem he has in his 
business—taking unfair prices for his 
products. 

POWER LIES IN NUMBERS 


This means members must work to get 
new members. This is what will bring 
Success. Members should attend their 
county meetings and accept responsibil- 
ity. When they are called upon to do a 
specific job, they should do it to the best 
of their ability. The NFO is only as 
Strong as the members make it. Mem- 
bers must realize that in an economic 
battle like the NFO is waging, gains are 
not given away freely or easily—they 
must be earned. We will not win every 
time something is tried, but we must 
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profit by every mistake and take advan- 
tage of every opportunity. A quitter 
never wins and a winner never quits, so 
the philosophy of all NFO members must 
be “We will not quit until complete vic- 
tory is secured.” 

The next part of the NFO collective 
bargaining program to consider is the 
four basic steps that must be taken in 
order for farmers to price their products 
at the marketplace. 

First. Organizing is the key to success. 
This is always the most important thing 
to do. When a farmer joins the NFO he 
adds his production to the strength al- 
ready built. Production is what really 
counts at the bargaining table. 

Second. A-sufficient amount of the to- 
tal production of any given commodity 
must be brought together so buyers can- 
not fulfill their needs from other sources. 

Third. Farmers must make their bar- 
gaining power felt, and the only really 
effective way to do this is through the 
use of a holding action. 

Fourth. The ultimate goal must be 
contracts signed and activated with 
processors, which will mean fair prices 
for farmers and make it possible for them 
to set up a structure whereby they can 
put a successful modern day marketing 
system into operation that will meet the 
marketing problems of the agricultural 
industry and take care of any surpluses 
that exist or develop. 

The necessity of organizing speaks for 
itself. Certainly, any thinking farmer 
knows he cannot do anything by him- 
self. A large number of marketing 
groups or marketing agencies only divide 
the bargaining power of farmers. Even 
two groups would do that. Processors 
must have agricultural production to stay 
in business. Their processing plants are 
only worth junk price unless they have 
agricultural production to process. 
Therefore, all farmers have to do is to 
bring enough of the total production to- 
gether for the purpose of bargaining to- 
gether and selling together, and they can 
price their products together. 

The size of processors varies greatly, 
but in each commodity there are always 
a few, very large processors. These 
processors have plants or facilities in 
many areas. Therefore, in order to have 
the maximum effect on these processors, 
your organization must cover all the pro- 
ductive agricultural areas. 

PROBLEMS MANY—POWERS OBSTACLES 

One marketing practice not generally 
known is that processors and handlers 
in all commodities assist each other 
when any of them are short of supply. 
Two methods are used to do this. 

First. Some of the production to be 
delivered is directed to a processor who 
is short of supply. In meat, this may be 
done from buying stations or from a 
plant's supply. In milk, this is done 
with one plant buying from another 
plant. In grain, it is done from elevator 
to elevator and by interception of grain 
in transit. 

Second. Direct sales made from one 
processor or handler to another. 

These facts prove first, the necessity 
of affecting the total supply and sec- 
ond, the necessity of bargaining in- 
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dustrywide in order to really have an 
effect on the processors. 

Every farmer in the United States 
could belong to one organization but if 
that organization did not make it pos- 
sible for the farmers to make their bar- 
gaining power felt, then the buyers 
would still name the price and instead 
of that organization being a bargaining 
group, it would only be another market- 
ing agency. The real test of an orga- 
nization is whether it goes to the buyers 
and asks them what they will give or 
whether a price tag is put on the prod- 
ucts. If any group or organization uses 
the first approach, then that is a group 
or organization that is doing collective 
begging not collective bargaining. 


FARMERS MUST SAY I WANT SO MUCH 


The NFO is proud to be in the latter 
group: Everyone else in the economy 
except agriculture puts a price tag on 
their products or services. Farmers, too, 
must put a price tag on their products. 
If the processors will not pay the fair 
price the farmers have determined they 
must have in order to sell their produc- 
tion, then if an organization is really a 
bargaining group it must make its mem- 
bers’ bargaining power felt. The only 
really effective way to make farmers’ 
bargaining power felt is to use a holding 
action. This is the same principle that 
everyone else in the economy uses to- 
day—except the farmers.. Industry puts 
their price tag on the products they 
manufacture and you either pay their 
price or you do without the product. 
That, in reality, is a holding action and 
it takes place every day. Labor strikes 
when they can not get a fair wage. 

The purpose of a holding action is to 
temporarily reduce the available supply 
so processors cannot fulfill their needs 
from other sources and must sign con- 
tracts that will make it possible for 
farmers to price their products at the 
marketplace and set up a marketing 
structure that will take care of any sur- 
pluses that exist or develop. Those who 
oppose the NFO efforts, of course, try 
to convince farmers they should not 
hold. One of the points they talk about 
is tonnage buildup during a holding ac- 
tion. Let us look at some interesting 
figures on this matter. 

RESULTS OF WITHHOLDING 


Amount of tonnage gained in a 30-day 
holding action if 100 percent of cattle 
and calves were held off the market: 
Average number of cattle marketed per 
day, 365 days per year in the United 
States, in 1963, 74,608; 74,608 head of 
cattle gaining 2.5 pounds per day would 
gain in 1 day, 186,520 pounds; 74,608 
head of cattle gaining 2.5 pounds for 30 
days would gain 5,595,600 pounds; 74,608 
head of cattle gaining 2.5 pounds for 29 
days would gain 5,409,080 pounds; 74,608 
head of cattle gaining 2.5 pounds for 28 
days would gain 5,222,560 pounds; and 
so on: All cattle held off the market are 
not gaining for a full 30-day period. 
One day's kill will only be gaining extra 
weight for 1 day. Total amount of live 
weight gained in a 30-day holding action 
if all cattle and calves were held, 86,723,- 
301 pounds. Total amount of live weight 
marketed per day on the average during 
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a normal period of marketing on a 365- 
day average, 76,413,700 pounds. 

The total amount of extra tonnage 
gained in a 30-day holding action if all 
cattle and calves were held off the mar- 
ket and would make a daily gain of 2.5 
pounds each, just a little more than 1 
day’s kill would be built up. On the total 
year's supply, this would be an increase 
in tonnage of less than one-third of 1 
percent, The total tonnage build of pork 
if 100 percent of the pork was held off 
the market in a 30-day holding action, 
would be less than 1 percent increase on 
the total year’s supply. 

The average weight cattle slaughtered 
in 1962, was 1,005 pounds. This was 12 
pounds lighter than in 1961, and 19 
pounds lighter than in 1963. NFO hada 
holding action in 1962, proving that the 
processors were forced to slaughter 
lighter weight cattle during the holding 
action to get their supply, thereby bring- 
ing the yearly average weight down. The 
average dressed weight in 1962 was 574 
pounds per carcass. Ten pounds lighter 
than in 1961 and 16 pounds lighter than 
in 1963. The yearly average price paid 
for cattle in 1962 was $22.95 per hundred 
compared to $21.41 in 1961 and $21.10 In 
1963. The high for the year in 1962 was 
in the month of September when the 
market reached $24. This was the 
month NFO had the holding action. The 
high for the year 1961 was January when 
it reached $22.49, and the high in 1963 
was also in the month of January for a 
price of $23.11 which was still showing 
the effects of the holding action, because 
in February it dropped to $21.73 and in 
March to $20.75. 

Let us say that in a 30-day holding ac- 
tion we were holding 50 percent of the 
normal supply off the market. This 
means that 37,304 head would be going to 
market every day on the average. Let 
us say that the last 15 days of the hold- 
ing action the processors were forced to 
get half of this 50 percent supply in a 
weight bracket of 70 pounds. This would 
cut the tonnage being processed by 90,- 
648,720 pounds which means that in a 
holding action you cut the total tonnage, 
not add to it. 

REASON MUST PREVAIL 


The above figures need to be under- 
stood by farmers because it does take at 
least 2 weeks to really get into the core of 
a meat holding action. The reason for 
this is that the buyers always have some 
captive cattle they can get their hands 
on and there are marketing interests 
that can influence and/or force the sale 
of a certain number of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep. There is other organized opposi- 
tion that can influence some farmers to 
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Farmers should always remember that 
in a holding action, there is no middle 
ground. They are either going to sup- 
port the buyers and marketing interests, 
or they are going to join the NFO and 
support the effort. If they sell, they are 
supporting the very people who have 
helped keep farm prices down. 

A short holding action can accomplish 
very little, if anything. At the best, it 
can only be of a little nuisance variety. 
It takes several days before a holding ac- 
tion can really affect the buyers because 
of their captive sources of supply. 

If you will notice, the opposition al- 
ways attacks holding actions. They 
never. mention any other part of the 
NFO program. The reason for this is 
that they know they must convince 
farmers a holding action will not work, 
because they realize that if farmers keep 
their production on the farm in sufficient 
quantities, the battle is over and the 
NFO has won. Afterall, what else is 
there to eat besides food? The proc- 
essors must have agricultural produc- 
tion for their plants. If they cannot get 
enough production from other sources 
and NFO is the only source they can get 
it from, then they will be forced to sign 
contracts with the NFO for the produc- 
tion they must have. And these con- 
tracts will return farmers fair prices and 
make it possible for them to meet their 
marketing problems. 

Demonstrations are often held in a 
holding action. Many are started by in- 
dividuals, There are a few points to 
remember about demonstrations. First, 
they must always be peaceful. Demon- 
strations are important, but must be used 
for two purposes—first, to show the 
strength of the organization; and, sec- 
ond, to prove to the buyers that farm- 
ers are united and have organized to sell 
together and that they are going to price 
their products at the marketplace. 

A holding action is a voluntary action. 
All the NFO does is advise its members 
to hold for the prices they have deter- 
mined they must have. NFO members 
are asked to contact nonmembers for the 
purpose of explaining the NFO collective 
bargaining program and asking non- 
members to join the NFO and support 
the efforts. 

This economic battle will never be won 
on the highways of the Nation or on 
someone else’s business property. It 
must be won through reasoning and per- 
suasion in the barnyard. Anytime the 
production leaves the farm, it is too late 
as far as that production is concerned. 

NFO DOES NOT ADVOCATE VIOLENCE. 


The NFO policy concerning violence is 
very clear and emphatic. The NFO does 
not advocate or condone violence. In a 
holding action, you have a situation 
where opponents of NFO will do every- 
thing possible to blacken the name of the 
organization. There are many times 
when an inflamatory situation develops 
because a farmer has decided to hold and 
has promised his neighbor that he will 
hold, and then he lets a buyer or a 
market representative convince him that 
he should sell and he sells. The one that 
really causes trouble like this to develop 
is the buyer or the market representative 
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who convinced the farmer to sell, but, of 
course, he has already headed back to 
town or perhaps he just called the farmer 
from a telephone many miles away. 
These situations call for cool heads and 
good reasoning. 

Many times false promises are made 
or false information is given to get the 
farmer to sell. When this is done, it is 
very obvious that the buyer or market 
representative is only trying to keep 
farmers at his mercy so he can continue 
to make his profits off of the farmers or 
keep collecting his commissions. It is 
time farmers wake úp. Just where have 
these buyers and market representatives 
been and what have they been doing 
while farmers’ prices have continued to 
go down? Have they not been making 
their profits and collecting their regular 
commissions? Farmers had better real- 
ize that their only real friends are other 
farmers with the same problems and that 
it is time they supported each other. 
Farmers must start running their own 
business instead of letting someone else 
run it for them. 

As the NFO has continued to make 
great progress, it has become obvious to 
the processors, even the largest, that the 
NFO is representing many times the 
volume of production that any other 
source of supply represents. This turns 
their attention to the NFO. They are 
also realizing more and more, that unless 
they get in on the ground floor their com- 
petitors can get a source of supply they 
can never get. 

SOME SUCCESS NOTED 


Because of these reasons, the NFO has 
been successful in setting up some mar- 
keting arrangements with some of the 
Nation’s largest meat processors, These 
marketing arrnagements are of great im- 
portance to the NFO, to the processors, 
and to the farmers in general. As far as 
the NFO is concerned, they are important 
because: 

First. It is recognition by the proces- 
sors. 

Second. This is setting up the initial 
phase of the NFO structure for a suc- 
cessful, modern-day marketing system 
which will go into operation when the 
master contracts are activated. 

Third. It gives the NFO an opportu- 
nity to prove that it can do what it says 
it can do. This means getting a flow of 
livestock to the participating processors 
in an orderly manner and in the quan- 
tity they need. 

Fourth. It starts members actively co- 
operating in marketing-and gains experi- 
ence in the marketing field for the NFO. 

Fifth. It helps build NFO's bargaining 
power and puts pressure on nonpartici- 
pating processors. If a nonparticipating 
processor has been getting a high per- 
centage of his supply in one area and 
much of that supply starts going to a 
participating processor, then the non- 
participating processor must go farther 
to get his supply. As his procurement 
costs rise, he will soon see the advantages 
of becoming a participating processor. 

In the meantime, the job of the NFO 
is to get more and more nonmembers to 
join the NFO so we have enough produc- 
tion to fill the processors’ needs, as more 
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and more of them look to the NFO for 
their supply. This is a race of time for 
the NFO. We are getting close to setting 
off a chain reaction where processors will 
be changing their procurement methods 
if NFO members really cooperate in mar- 
keting together because we now have 
enough of the total production signed to 
do this. The race of time means we must 
sign every nonmember we can now, so 
we can keep ahead of this chain reaction. 
This can only be done if NFO leaders and 
members keep working and signing new 
members. 

These marketing arrangements are of 
great importance to processors because: 
First. Today we have a very inefficient 
marketing system. Many times, proc- 
essors get their supply a long ways away 
from their plants. They do this because 
of past business practices. This costs the 
farmers because, in the end, it is taken 
off of the general price level. Under the 
NFO marketing arrangements, the sup- 
ply will come from close by into the 
plants. This will cut transportation 
costs, cut down on bruises, and reduce 
procurement costs. 

Second. This will develop into a de- 
pendable and even flow source of supply. 

OTHEES NOW DETERMINE PRICES FOR FARMERS 


Today, farmers are paying many mar- 
keting costs that do not help them at all 
pricewise. Livestock prices, today, are 
almost entirely determined by the chain 
stores. They let the prices be known, in 
many instances 2 to 4 days ahead of pur- 
chases. Therefore, the price the farmers 
receive for their products only reflects 
the price the chain stores are paying, 
which is usually a rather uniform price. 
The processors receive information each 
day on the general price being paid for 
fresh meat cuts. They get this informa- 
tion by teletype and it is put out by the 
packers’ organization. This is called the 
yellow sheet. Let us use an example— 
suppose $30 a hundred is being paid for 
a given carcass. This is a price based on 
a central point. The buyers then figure 
the transportation difference and their 
prices are established. Any costs paid 
by farmers other than absolute necessary 
handling costs are wasted. Marketing 
arrangements will save market costs. 
There, of course, will be specified deliv- 
ery points- Existing facilities will be 
used when possible, but the number of 
facilities used will be greatly reduced 
from the present number used today. 

On cattle, the NFO members will 
usually be able to sell on a grade and 
yield basis, if they desire. Present mar- 
keting interests have foucht this. How- 
ever, when farmers can be certain an 
accurate grade and yield is being given 
them, they will benefit by selling on this 
basis. Here is why: A buyer must buy 
under what an animal will grade out 
much of the time, because he will soon 
lose his job if he buys very much livestock 
that does not dress out. Packers keep a 
record on each lot purchased. The NFO 
has made arrangements at several plants 
where a member can see his own cattle on 
the hook. This can make the member a 
little additional money. Farmers, in 
general, are already benefiting from mar- 
keting arrangements in some areas with- 
out realizing it. As the marketing ar- 
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rangements start working, existing 
groups start cutting marketing charges 
and raise prices. Watch for this and let 
people know why it is happening. Do 
not sell marketing arrangements on the 
basis of getting a price advantage be- 
cause it is not legal for buyers to pay a 
price advantage. Savings in marketing 
costs can, however, result in a better price 
for members at times. Present market- 
ing groups will fight hard and raise 
prices abnormally in trying to break the 
NFO effort. Do not let this confuse you. 
Marketing arrangements must never be 
considered our goal. They must be used 
to pave the way for contracts that. will 
get fair prices for farmers, and they are 
very important for this purpose. 

NFO is working along the same line in 
grain. Plans are underway to move 
some dairy products under more favor- 
able conditions. All these efforts are 
making other groups more active. Co- 
operatives which, in the past, have fought 
each other, have now merged. The more 
pressure NFO builds, the faster we will 
have complete victory. 

WE MUST BUILD TO SUCCEED 


All efforts take the full cooperation of 
members. They must realize that they 
will make a little sometimes and then, 
they may lose a little. But, we must al- 
ways keep our ultimate goal in sight. All 
of the steps NFO is taking are necessary 
to lead to our ultimate goal—contracts 
with processors that make it possible for 
farmers to price their products and set 
up a marketing structure that meets the 
problems of the agricultural industry, in- 
cluding taking care of any surpluses that 
exist or develop. 

Contracts with processors is the only 
way to maintain the gains made. Amas- 
ter contract is necessary because bar- 
gaining must be done industrywide. 
One processor can no more pay a fair 
price for agricultural products than one 
farmer can establish bargaining power 
for agriculture by himself. Farmers 
must establish enough bargaining power 
to be the controlling factor in the indus- 
try and on all major commodities. This 
also means that minor commodities can 
either help lead the battle or follow the 
major commodities. 

The NFO has already signed many 
processors of dairy, grain, and meat to 
master contracts. These contracts stip- 
ulate the price based on quality prod- 
ucts, that NFO members have decided 
they must have; incentives to be used 
where possible to reduce the supply; take 
seasonal variations in cost of production 
into consideration; - meet processors’ 
supply needs; have a services-rendered 
clause making it possible for NFO mem- 
bers to receive an advantage over non- 
members because of services rendered, 
and sets up a surplus disposal fund and 
a promotional fund. 

MASTER CONTRACTS ESSENTIAL 

In order for NFO members to start 
pricing their products under the master 
contracts, enough processors must have 
signed the contract to have reached the 
60-percent activation figure of NFO 
members must be in a position to mar- 
ket 60 percent of the designated pro- 
duction, which means that enough of the 
industry and producers have been signed 
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up to be the controlling factor in the 
market. With processors signing mas- 
ter contracts with the NFO, it means that 
NFO is well into the last phase of its 
collective-bargaining program. All it 
takes to activate the contracts is for 
enough more farmers to join the NFO 
and add their production to the present 
strength already built by NFO members, 
and the economic battle for farmers has 
been won. The only thing holding up 
final success is farmers, themselyes, be- 
cause the NFO collective-bargaining pro- 
gram is sound and the NFO is well on 
the way to complete victory. Complete 
victory is assured because of the strength 
of the NFO. How soon this comes about 
depends on the efforts NFO members ex- 
ert and on farmers themselves. 

When farmers price their products at 
fair levels they must also meet the mar- 
keting problems of their industry in 
order to maintain their gains, All major 
commodities must be brought up in rel- 
ative balance. This is a vital part of the 
NFO collective-bargaining program. If 
this is not done, just as soon as victory 
is won in one commodity many of the 
farmers producing other commodities 
would start producing that commodity, 
and the gains made would soon be de- 
stroyed. However, if all commodities are 
brought up in relative balance, then there 
is no more incentive to shift production 
of one commodity to another commodity 
than there is today. Therefore, the pro- 
duction of the entire agricultural plant 
must increase before any increased sur- 
plus production problem will develop. 
This could not come about overnight, and 
besides the population is rapidly increas- 
ing. 


NFO HAS SURPLUS SOLUTION 

Very few people, except NFO mem- 
bers, realize that the NFO collective-bar- 
gaining program covers the taking care 
of any surplus that may exist or develop. 
Let us look at the basic principles of the 
NFO program that covers any surplus 
production. First, in the past, the prob- 
lems on surplus production have usually 
developed before anything was done 
about the surplus. The problem is much 
easier taken care of before it develops. 
The NFO cannot set quotas on individual 
producers—only the Government can 
legally do this. So then, how will NFO 
doit? Production can be in balance with 
consumption; First, before it is pro- 
duced; second, after production has 
started; or third, after it is completed. 
In order for NFO to use step 1, it will 
take a vast educational program and 
great producer support. The reduction 
of production on livestock, after it is 
started, can be accomplished through 
contracts with processors using incen- 
tives to sell hogs, cattle, and sheep at 
lighter weights. Example: Butcher hogs 
are normally marketed at a 230-pound 
average. Before tonnage got too heavy 
the spread between lighter and heavy 
weight hogs could be increased until it 
became unprofitable to sell at heavier 
weights. Incentives could be used to get 
bred beef heifers sold which would break 
the cattle cycle. Incentives could be paid 
on choice veal dairy heifer calves to re- 
duce future milk production. These 
would not be expensive programs when 
done industrywide. 
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On grain, a 12-month supply becomes 
available for market in a 30- to 60-day 
period of time at harvest time. This 
means the grain must be stored and 
storage charges must be added to the 
price, Any production left over at the 
end of each year must be disposed of 
because the building up of supply with 
storage costs rising would wreck the en- 
tire effort. The problem of one com- 
modity cannot be considered just a prob- 
lem of that commodity because if this is 
done, it will soon affect other commodi- 
ties. A surplus disposal fund will be set 
up when contracts are activated. The 
2 percent to go into this surplus disposal 
fund will be more than taken care of as 
far as net to the NFO member is con- 
cerned from money received from the 
processors for services rendered. This 
will be largely derived from savings over 
the present marketing system and from 
improvements in procurement for proc- 
essors, as well as many other improve- 
ments for processors. A large portion of 
the surplus disposal fund will be used 
to buy burdensome supplies from normal 
market channels. Poorer quality prod- 
ucts will be bought in order to cheapen 
the total cost. This would be comparable 
to the inventory always kept by industry. 
The products bought could be sold back 
into market channels as needed. Other 
methods of disposal could be diverting 
the products bought to worthwhile wel- 
fare work—a humanitarian service by 
agriculture. These products could also 
be used for the development of new for- 
eign markets overseas by reducing prices. 
This cannot be done under present meth- 
ods of marketing. Remember, when dis- 
cussing agricultural surpluses, there has 
seldom been more than a 2- or 3-percent 
surplus produced in any given year. 

MILK PROBLEM CAN BE SOLVED 

In milk bargaining, it must always be 
remembered that approximately 50 per- 
cent of the milk production goes into 
bottled milk and 50 percent is manufac- 
tured. A fairly high percentage of the 
milk bottled is sold by producers under 
marketing agreements. These cannot be 
disturbed while in effect. This means 
we must organize all producers we can 
who are selling milk going for manufac- 
turing purposes and sign all manufac- 
turing plants possible. We must also 
sign all other milk producers to the NFO 
membership agreement; thus bringing 
their production, other than milk, under 
the NFO. As these producers see NFO 
working, they will, undoubtedly, urge 
their existing groups to form legal struc- 
tures to sell together and this will, in the 
end, bring about the setting up of a 
legal structure with the NFO that will 
unite farmers bargaining power. This 
will mean using existing groups, experi- 
ence and facilities to assist all commodi- 
ties in meeting the needs of agriculture, 
These steps ere to be taken when master 
contracts are activated. If additional 
problems arise concerning surpluses the 
NFO has the structure through which 
those problems can be met. The NFO is 
Setting up a vast oversea sales network. 
Contacts haye already been set up in 52 
foreign countries. 
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NFO GROWTH PHENOMENAL 


The Wo's growth has far surpassed 
any previous efforts in agriculture. This 
has come about because thinking farm- 
ers know the NFO's collective-bargaining 
program is sound. The bargaining of 
NFO is many times greater than that 
which previously has been achieved in 
agriculture. This is the reason NFO is 
making great strides in bargaining with 
processors. Processors will learn that 
the NFO collective-bargaining program 
will also solve many of their problems 
and establish stability in the entire in- 
dustry. 

The challenge to agriculture is clear. 
Are farmers ready to stop their punish- 
ment at the marketplace or do they want 
more? They can stop it. The NFO col- 
lective-bargaining program is the an- 
swer. The formula is simple: 

First. Organize into the NFO for the 
purpose of bargaining together, selling 
together, and pricing agriculture pro- 
duction together. 

Second. Use holding actions when 
necessary to get sufficient contracts 
signed by processors. 

The challenge to NFO is to give leader- 
ship to farmers to finish up the job. No 
one else can or will do it. Other feeble 
efforts will be made as NFO gets closer 
to its goal but NFO has the only program 
that can do the entire job. The strength 
of the NFO is now so great that a con- 
tinuous battle will be waged until com- 
plete victory is achieved. This means 
holding actions will come at frequent in- 
tervals with periods in between being 
used to set up marketing arrangements 
and to carry on negotiations with proc- 
essors. 

The most important job at hand as al- 
ways is to organize. This means every 
NFO member working to sign up non- 
members. Production brought together 
under the NFO membership agreement is 
what it takes to win. The NFO is calling 
on all nonmembers to join the NFO now 
so we can all start pricing our products 
at the marketplace like business men 
and women, 


Urban Renewal Causes Bulldozer 
Shudders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 14, 1965, 

It demonstrates one of the pitfalls en- 
countered in the administration of an 
urban renewal program in New York 
City. 

The article follows: 

WHERE THE Worps "URBAN RENEWAL” CAUSE 
BULLDOZER SHUDDERS 
(By James Lynn) 

On the western edge of Harlem, literally in 

the shadow of Morningside Heights these 
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winter afternoons, is a four-block patch of 
land that has been officially designated as 
something called a neighborhood conserva- 
tion district. 

When the city created the Morningside 
neighborhood conservation program, less 
than 4 years ago, the idea was to upgrade the 
buildings in the district, which range from 
big, labyrinthine apartments on Morningside 
Avenue to brownstone rooming houses on the 
side streets from 120th to 123d. 

Like most schemes to make people comply 
with the letter of the law, the Morningside 
program has been something less than a 
complete success. But it has been a good 
deal more than a failure, and now the peo- 
ple who live In the conservation district and 
have tried to make the program work are 
afraid that all their efforts may have been 
wasted. 

A proposal is before the Morningside Re- 
newal Council that would swallow up the 
conseryation district in an urban renewal 
area under the Morningside general neigh- 
borhood renewal plan. Rightly or wrongly, 
many of the tenants and landlords on those 
4 blocks are convinced that urban renewal 
means bulldozing thelr buildings. 

They will get a chance to voice their fears 
at a renewal council meeting Thursday night, 
but the council will almost certainly vote to 
put the district under urban renewal. Its 
steering committee has already voted twice 
to do so. 

A PHYSICAL SEPARATION 

The renewal council takes in dozens of 
organizations, including most of the big in- 
stitutions on Morningside Heights: Columbia 
University and its satellites, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, St, Luken Hospital, Riverside 
Church, and soon. The conservation district 
is separated from these institutions, geo- 
graphically and otherwise, by the crags of 
Morningside Park. 

The institutions generally favor urban re- 
newal below the park, but most of them 
voted at the last renewal council meeting 
to have the steering committee reconsider its 
first decision. The committee held a special 
meeting, inyited the people in the district 
to state thelr views—and voted again for 
urban renewal. 

The Reverend Dr. Eugene Callender, of the 
Presbyterian Church of the Master, spoke in 
favor of renewal at that special meeting, al- 
though he will vote against it Thursday 
night because his own congregation is op- 
posed, Dr, Callender argues that the city's 
conservation program in the district is sched- 
uled to end in June anyway. 

But Patrick White, an accountant who 
lives with his family in one of the big apart- 
ment buildings on Morningside Avenue, says 
the city’s conservation director in the dis- 
trict, J. Lloyd Grant, has not ruled out the 
possibility that somebody from the city can 
stay on part time to help hold the com- 
munity’s gains against building blight and 
landlords’ indifference. 

“The citizens of the area have awakened 
themselves to the point where they care 
what goes on in the area,” Mr. White told 
the renewal council last month. And a 
tour of some of the bullding in the district 
confirms that the citizens do care. 

The people who own those brownstone 
roominghouses and live in them themselves 
often have “two or three mortgages sitting 
on their heads now,“ according to Garland 
Lamb, who owns property in the district with 
his wife, LaCretia, but does not live there, 

PLUMBING PROBLEMS 


The burden of ownership is further 
weighted, Mr. Lamb went on, by the new 
city sanitary code, which requires a bathroom 
on every floor of a roominghouse, even if two 
floors of it are occupied by the owner and 
his family. Mrs. Ada Jackson, who paid off 
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her mortgage only a year or sò ago, was 
given a crushing estimate of $7,300 for 
plumbing work to make her brownstone com- 
ply with the new law. 

And what worries people like Mrs. Consuelo 
Pickering about urban renewal is the likeli- 
hood that roominghouses in the area may 
be banned even if the buildings are not torn 
down, Mrs. Pickering stood in one of the 
large, clean rooms she rents for $12 a week 
and complained in a volilce touched with a 
Virgin Islands accent: 

“I cannot take the chance of turning this 
house into units. In the first place, you 
have to put the tenants out. And after that, 
It's a vacancy all the time.“ 

The city’s housing and redevelopment 
board says there is no blanket prohibition 
on roominghouses in urban renewal areas, 
any more than there is any certainty that 
the existing buildings would be razed to 
make way for high-rise apartments. 

SOMEONE WHO CARES 

But the emphasis in urban renewal proj- 
ects unquestionably is on creation of individ- 
ual apartments for each family unit. The 
question is whether the people who move 
out of Mrs. Pickering's $12 a week rooms can 
afford to move into self-contained apart- 
ments that rent for twice as much, or even 
more. 

Not all the landlords in the district are 
like Mrs. Pickering, who has been renting 
rooms since 1943 and still has to work in & 
doctor’s office downtown to help make ends 
meet. Some of the absentee landlords, in 
particular, have needed a good deal of prod- 
ding to make their buildings conform to the 
various codes of the buildings, health, fire, 
and sanitation departments. 

But the plumbers are working now even in 
some of the bad buildings, and for every foot- 
dragging landlord there is another like Mrs. 
Marie Gillem, who was care of 
her brownstone before the city ever thought 
of neighborhood conservation, 

“I believe if you're going to live in a place 
you should fix it for your life,” Mrs. Gillem 
says. "These houses was well built, because 
when I remodeled“ —she bought the house in 
1949—"they broke their saws on the wood,” 

And there are still others like Mr. and Mrs, 
Joseph Whiteman, who have only one tenant 
in their 15-foot-wide brownstone, but keep 
three floors for themselves because the three 
children they brought up there—scattered 
now to New Jersey and Virginia—like to come 
back to the home place with their own chil- 
dren. 

Backers of renewal point out that the con- 
servation district might actually fare better 
under Federal funds, which are now available 
for city code enforcement, than it would if 
city conservation is phased out this summer. 
But the very words “urban renewal” sound 
too much like “Negro removal" to some ears, 
and the neighborhood is worried that popu- 
lation pressure from predominantly white 
Morningside Heights will push Negroes far- 
ther toward the ghetto of central Harlem, 

The suspicions are not lulled by stories like 
Mrs, Charlotte Pointer's. Mrs, Pointer has 
lived on Morningside Avenue for about 20 
years, although she did have to move 5 years 
ago to make room for Public School 180 at 
West 120th Street. 

ONE OF THE WORST 


Mrs. Pointer lives only three blocks north 
of that school, and right across the street 
from Public School 125 at West 123d Street. 
But her children and her children have 
had to go north of 125th Street to school— 
“through one of the worst areas of the city,” 
she says—hbecause Public School 180 is zoned 
for Morningside Heights children, 

In the same building with Mrs. Pointer 
lives Mrs. Ivy Hazzard, who came to New York 
from Jamaica 47 years ago and moved into 
her present six-room apartment in 1941. She 
works as a beautician and pays $95 and 
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change in rent every month, about $30 less 
than Mr, White pays for an identical layout 
on another floor. 

“I would like to stay,” Mrs. Hazzard says, 
and she Is not convinced she would be able 
to stay under urban renewal. Conservation 
was a good thing, she says, because “it pushed 
the hand of the landlords, and if it cleaned 
out one apartment it was good for all the 
apartments.” 

No matter what Mrs. Hazzard and the other 
tenants think, though, Morningside Heights 
has a majority on the renewal council. As 
Mrs, Hazzard puts it, “It seems the people 
that don't live in the area have the most 
say.” 


The Present Situation of the Hungarian 
Minority in Transylvania 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleague from New York [Mr. 
HALPERN] in deploring the mistreatment 
of the Hungarians living in Communist 
Rumania. 

The 1,700,000 Hungarians in that 
country constitute the largest ethnic 
minority in Eastern Europe. Their cul- 
tural institutions are threatened with 
destruction by the Communist regime, 
largely because of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution in 1956. 

The uprising in Budapest established 
the Hungarians, both in Hungary and 
in Rumania, as the enemies of the Com- 
munist state. Demonstrations of sym- 
pathy with the freedom fighters were 
conducted in Rumania while the fight- 
ing was in progress, Hungarian students 
marched in Cluj, Medias, Timisoara, 
and Tirgu Mures. The demonstrations 
frightened the Communists. It appeared 
for a time that the revolution might 
spread into Rumania itself. 

As a result, those who took part in the 
demonstrations were savagely repressed. 
Russian troops throttled the nationalistic 
outbreak in Rumania, and thousands of 
Hungarians were arrested—many of 
them were later executed. The Ruma- 
nians inflicted such severe controls over 
the previously autonomous Hungarian 
group that Russian troops left the coun- 
try 2 years after the revolt. 

The Rumanian Government has con- 
tinued its efforts to fragment and assimi- 
late the Hungarian minority. One of 
the most far reaching measures has been 
the consolidation of Rumanian and 
Hungarian schools. Also, Rumanian 
has been designated the official language. 
Moreover, the state cultural agreement 
between the Communist governments of 
Rumania and Hungary has in effect 
ended any meaningful connection be- 
tween Rumanian Hungarians and their 
motherland. Among other provisions of 
the agreement is a prohibition against 
the publication of any book concerning 
Transylvania, which is where most of 
the Hungarians live, without approval of 
the Rumanian censors. 

It is no easy matter for an Hungarian 
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living in Rumania to visit Hungary, It 
is not unusual for a Hungarian to wait 
6 months to a year for permission to visit 
the motherland. Conversely, Hungar- 
ians who visit Rumania are strictly 
limited to certain areas, 

Mr. Speaker, there has been no visible 
improvement in the situation since I last 
discussed the subject in July, 

I believe the United States should op- 
pose mistreatment of minorities where 
ever it occurs. I think we should lend 
our power and prestige to the struggle 
against the overt discrimination being 
practiced in Rumania. It should be re- 
membered that the Hungarian and Ru- 
manian people have many interests in 
common, one of them being the ambition 
to rid themselves of Communist domina- 

ion, 

At a time when Rumania seems to be 
seeking closer ties, both econo: 
and politically, with the United States, I 
think this country should make clear its 
belief in the fundamental principal of 
equality for all races and creeds, In 
Rumania, specifically, I think we should 
be concerned with the Hungarian mi- 
1 5 5 to conduct its own schools, 
use own language and, in general, to 
maintain its historic institutions in a 
free and peaceful manner, 


Paul Tsongas’ Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important things that a returning 
Peace Corps volunteer can do for his 
country is to share his experiences with 
his friends and family in his own home 
community. 


Paul Tsongas of Lowell, Mass., spent 
2 years in Ethiopia and is now bringing 
that land and its problems alive for his 
friends in Massachusetts. 


A recent column in the Lowell, Mass., 
Sun describes one of Paul's sessions with 
slides and discussion. It is a graphic ac- 
count of international und in 
action and I include it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Pav. Tsoncas’ Misston 
(By Pertinax) 

LoweLL.—Paul Tsongas pointed to the pic- 
ture of the little black girl squinting in the 
sun, her back bent under a burden of wood. 
“There she is,” he said, “8 years old, 
wood. She will carry wood all her life.” 
There was that in his yoice—a warmth, a 
hurt, a caringness—that made one under- 
stand why the Peace Corps have been able to 
build small oases of love and hope in the 
spreading desert of hate-America. 

They have built more tangible things than 
that, too. In Paul's case, in Ethiopia, his 
group built a school dormitory and a library 
for the 1,700 students who came from a 350- 
mile radius to study in Wolisso—and now he 
is taking time from his studies at Yale Law 
School to give illustrated lectures, hoping to 
raise money to stock the library. But “lec- 
ture" is too cold a word for the informal way 
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Paul operates. The slides are shown, and 
each picture prompts a little story, or evokes 
a mood. Paul's delivery is studded with dry, 
rueful wit, making him most informative in 
a painless and amusing way. 

Excess of any sort makes Paul wince 
(nothing makes him wince more than the 
“ostentatiousness” of the American Embassy 
in Ethiopia's capital, Addis Ababa, which 
leaves him almost speechless) and he's going 
to wince now because we're noting that we 
heard (not from him) he was so successful 
as the first American they'd seen in Wolisso 
that, henceforth, all Americans were 
“Tsongases" to them. He entered the coun- 
try, he admits with disarming candour, 
“Scared. We were all scared I guess. It was 
much worse than we'd expected.“ But when 
it came time to leave Ethiopia he would 
have, if he could have, brought back chunks 
of it with him. Mostly people. 

Ethiopia was vast, mysterious, terribly 
alien. Its tone seemed to be set by the 
bridge with three graceful arches, but it was 
over nothing, began and ended in nothing- 


ing—the stateliness of a white-clad funeral 
: “They don't mourn long here. 
Death is commonplace,” * * * the silent 
child, “He followed me everywhere, never 
I wanted to bring him home with 
me,” * * * a scowling fellow, “He studied in 
Kansas and was discriminated against. He 
hates America," * * * the sporting life, “We 
weren't too successful with our sports pro- 
gram. Things happened, ilke the time a 
snake coiled on the pitcher's mound and, in 
killing it, the baseball bat was broken“ pic- 
tures of nervous scenery, ranging from the 
spectacular to the insipid; and politicians, 
“This was the mayor. He never helped very 
much, but hindered when he could. But he 
was always on hand for speeches”; a group 
of grinning teens: “They were crazy about 
Tony Bennett's ‘Rose Rose I Loye You.’ I 
got to hate that record.” 


The dedication ceremonies for the new 
dormitories were the high spot of Paul's 
stay, the straight, brick-walled lines and neat 
terraces, a bit of today in surroundings of 
day before yesterday. 
Salassie was coming too, for his first visit 
there in 20 years: Weid all met him when 
we first arrived, and we were supposed to 
say a few interesting words to him. I 
couldn't think of a thing then, so I just 
shook his hand. Now I was to meet him 
again. I was so excited I put up the flag 
upside down. That way, it meant Ethiophia 
was in a state of war. Good someone 
noticed the mistake. I had my little speech 
ready in English, but the Emperor asked me 
to give it in Anharic. I think I must have 
done a poor job from the pained expression 
on some faces. Later, the Emperor asked 
me what State I came from. When I told 
him he said, ‘Oh, the state of Kennedy.’ He 
said he was very fond of the President. I 
know his death shocked them all deeply 


After graduation from Dartmouth in 1962, 
Paul, son of Mr. and Mrs. Efthemios Tsongas 
of Fairfield Street, spent 2 months in Peace 
Corps study in Georgetown. He was in 
Ethiopia for 2 years. After his LL.B., he 
hopes to get his master’s in African affairs, 
and this summer will teach at UCLA for the 
Peace Corps. He wants to go back to Ethi- 
Opia, for despite the light touch in his lec- 
turing, his involyement has turned into com- 
mitment, “They're extremely sensitive there 
and proud. This money I'm collecting for 
the library now—it has to be given them in 
a way that won't make them think it's char- 
ity. Where they will accept a friend, they 
resent a Santa Claus.” He is eager to go 
back, to feel again the sense of “being of 
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some use doing something worth- 
while.” 

Among the most interested in Paul's audi- 
ence at the Transfiguration Church in the 
GOYA-sponsored program were Mrs. John 
Goodwill of Chelmsford, whose son, Peter, is 
a Peace Corps teacher in Adi Quala, Eritrea, 
Ethiopia, and Mr. and Mrs. John Rogers 
Flather, whose son, Newell, served with the 
Corps in Ghana while another son, John, 
Jr. is with the Peace Corps in North Borneo, 


Organized Mobocracy Well Trained To 
~ Produce Martyrs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Jackson, 
Miss., Clarion-Ledger, of March 21, 1965: 

ORGANIZED Mopocracy WELL TRAINED To 

PRODUCE MARTYRS 


Techniques of action by mobsters throng- 
ing the streets today are a matter of well- 
drilled, organized discipline. 

It used to be that an army was a group of 
men gathered together and organized for the 
purpose of carrying out a specific purpose 
outlined by its leaders. 

A mob was a disorganized group of indi- 
viduals acting on separate but concurrent, 
emotional motivation. 

Today, these things are different as has 
been demonstrated in streets of Southern 
cities during the past several years, but most 
vividiy enacted in Alabama within the past 
weeks. 

Now these mobs are trained, schooled, and 
purposeful, specially trained and practiced 
in the technology of directing mob action 
on unwilling opposition to gain their own 
ends. 

John W. Campbell, has done an intriguing 
editorial on “The Mobsters,” in a recent issue 
of Analog, a science fact-science fiction pub- 
lication, pointing out that the first funda- 
mental of mobster technique is to establish 
that the mob action is a peaccful demon- 
stration. 

This is to promote the idea that the non- 
use of clubs, swords, or guns or other lethal 
devices by the mobsters constitutes peaceful 
action, yet neglects to acknowledge that the 
smothering of someone with a pillow is just 
as murderous as beating his brains out. It's 
just less noisy, since you can’t hear the vic- 
tim screaming, yet he winds up just as dead. 

The professional mobster operates on two 
levels, Campbell points out. The first is on 
the propaganda level, establishing that his 
ts a moral cause, a popular, democratic move- 
ment. Then there must be acceptance that 
the modern, nonviolence doctrine forbids 
punishing criminals, which, instills the guilt 
or shame complex in those attempting to 
restrain the mobster lawbreakers. 

To the mobsters, ít is essential that de- 
fenders and law enforcement officers be 
forced to use their weapons since the mob- 
sters must have martyrs, people bleeding, 
injured, and even dead. 

Shame or guilt are emotions played to the 
extreme by mobsters. This Is one of the 
main reasons for using young women, chil- 
dren, and clergymen in the front ranks of 
the peaceful demonstration. If they are 
injured or eyen killed in riotous outbreaks, 
the mobsters have gained an almost insur- 
mountable propaganda advantage. 
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The mobsters work overtime shrieking 
abuse in the use of weapons of mob dispersal 
such as fire hoses, cattle prods, electric 
batons, and even dogs. 

The mobster editorlal lists a number of 
mob-control techniques which might be 
used in discouraging demonstrations with- 
out the use of the more common weapons, 
but does not suggest just how to handle Fed- 
eral court orders overwhelmingly favorable 
to the mobs. 

Summing up, Campbell points out that 
when reading the news reports, remember 
this: 


“The Nazis, Communists, and others who 
have worked out the techniques of mob ac- 
tion over the years were ruthless, cold- 
blooded, highly pragmatic men of brilliant 
intellect. They worked out precise blue- 
prints of how to achieve, with an unarmed 
mob, that an army could not do. 
It's done by specific use of specific tech- 
niques of psychology and sociology. And it's 
done for the same purpose that an army 
marches; to force the opposition to surrender 
to the will of the mobsters.” 

It works, too. They'd been heiling Hitler 
as unarmed mobs for some time before the 
weakening resistance of the Germans made 
it time for the Nazis to start arming them- 
selves. By that time, of course, their opposi- 
tion had surrendered; the armed Nazis were 
intended to force the less amenable French 
and Polish to surrender. 

Worked just fine, didn’t it? 

Who needs guns to conquer a country? All 
you need is the blueprint for mob action, 
unarmed citizens, and a population that 
doesn't realize they are being smothered into 
Surrender. You don't hear the shrieks of 
the guy being smothered under a pillow. 


Facts Not Whitewash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the edi- 
torial which is made a part of this inser- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the 
Washington Post has made the excellent 
suggestion that Senator JonN WILLIAMS 
of Delaware, should have headed the 
committee which allegedly investigated 
Bobby Baker and his pals. 

It is too bad the Post did not come to 
this editorial conclusion many months 
ago when it became completely obvious 
that the majority members of the com- 
mittee were interested in covering up 
this sordid mess, not exposing it. 

There is plenty of evidence in connec- 
tion with these scandals that has never 
been properly explored. Senator WIL- 
LIAMS of Delaware, at the head of a com- 
mittee seeking the truth, could provide a 
great public service. 

Now that it has made an excel- 
lent editorial start let us hope the Wash- 
ington Post will continue to pound on its 
Democrat friends in Congress to install 
Senator WII AMS of Delaware, at the 
head of a real factfinding committee 
which would provide the public with the 
truth, no matter who may be involved. 

The editorial follows: 

PARTISAN INVESTIGATION? 

Minority Leader Grratp Fonp's bid for Re- 

publican contro] over the two chief investi- 
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gating committees of Congress has a super- 
ficial appeal. It is extremely difficult for any 
administration to investigate itself. When 
Congress and the executive branch are con- 
trolled by the same party, an investigation 
is more likely to be a cover-up than a rigor- 
* ous factfinding operation, as the Bobby 
Baker inquiry demonstrated. But this does 
not mean that every investigation of a gov- 
erumental agency should automatically be 
turned over to the opposition. 

The unfortunate fact ls that minority in- 
yestigators are no less inclined to play politics 
than the majority. If investigation of a 
Democratic administration became the spe- 
cial prerogative of the Republicans, abuse of 
the power could be taken for granted. And 
use of the investigative power to aid a parti- 
san assault is no less reprehensible than use 
of that power in a cover-up operation. The 
trouble with Mr. Fonn's suggestion is that he 
assumes the investigative function is a parti- 
sin one, and it should operate as far as. pos- 
sible above party. 

The famous Teapot Dome investigation ex- 
posing corruption in a Republican admin- 
istration took place during another Repub- 
lican administration with a Republican— 
Owen J. Roberts—as counsel, although Sen- 
ator Thomas J. Walsh, a Democrat, was the 
most active congressional participant. Sim- 
Uarly the excellent work of exposing govern- 
mental inefficiency during World War IT was 
accomplished by a bipartisan committee un- 
der Senator Harry Truman, a Democrat look- 
ing into the weaknesses of a Democratic ad- 
ministration. These inquiries courageously 
brought forth the facts without regard to 


p. 

The Senate would have been well advised 
to turn the Bobby Baker investigation over 
to a bipartisan group headed by Senator 
Wru1ams of Delaware, not because he is a 
Republican but. because of his reputation as 
a factfinder and the work he had already 
done on that case. The emphasis ought to 
be upon factfinding ability, knowledge of 
and interest in the field rather than partisan 
leanings. In taking investigations out of the 
hands of the whitewashers, It would not be 
sound policy to turn them oyer to a different 
set of partisans with a different ax to grind. 


Danger in the Potomac 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, what ap- 
peared to be an obituary was printed in 
the March 29 edition of the Washington 
Evening Star. It concerned the death of 
Lake Erie, the victim of manmade pol- 
lution. It saddens me to read that a lake 
of such size is dying from pollution be- 
cause we have a river, the Potomac, 
which may be another victim of pollu- 
tion and man’s waste. 

The Star story by Orr Kelly refers to 
attempts to revive Lake Erie before 
rigor mortis sets in, But Mr. Kelly cau- 
tions that if these efforts fail, “there is 
reason to doubt that the President can 
fully realize his goal of making the 
Potomac a model of eonservation for the 
Nation.” : 

These are striking words and even the 
hint that the Potomac may die right be- 
fore our very eyes points out the tragedy 
of inaction, indifference, and apathy. 
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We all know what the problem is, 
although we may not know the most 
effective way of solving it. But time is 
slipping through our fingers as fast as 
pollution is pouring into our rivers and 
lakes. 

We must give President Johnson and 
Secretary Udall full support in the cam- 
paign to rid the Potomac and other 
waterways of pollution. I believe that 
we must get something done now regard- 
less of what it costs, 

This generation cannot rape the fu- 
ture and existence of the next genera- 
tions because of inaction in our time. 
The death of Lake Erie may well be the 
bell tolling for all our water. 

I hope that the appropriate commit- 
tees in the Congress will take due notice 
of the Evening Star article which was 
written so well by Mr. Kelly. I therefore 
present it here for my colleagues to pe- 
ruse: 

U.S. Experts Now SEE Horr or SAVING DYING 
LAKE Erte 
(By Orr Kelly, Star staff writer) 

Water experts are hoping to pull off a ma- 
jor scientific and engineering miracle— 
bringing a dying lake back to life. 

If they succeed, it would be an achieve- 
ment comparable to putting a man on the 
moon. The cost, they hope, will be somewhat 
less than the moon program. 

The object of their hopes is Lake Erie, 
where the natural process of aging has been 
vastly speeded up by pollution streaming 
in from the cities and industries around its 
shores. 

When Public Health Service water pollu- 
tion control experts went to work on Lake 
Erie 2 years ago, almost all the scientists 
told them a lake can’t be brought back to 
life—and they tended to agree. 

REASON TO HOPE 

“When we started, we really had no rea- 
son to believe we could reverse the dying 
process,” said James Coulter, Assistant Chief 
of the technical services branch of the water 
control agency. 

„But I think now that there's reason to 
hope we may come up with a program for the 
lake within a year.” 

When he was asked if anyone disagreed 
with his hopes for the lake, he thought for 
a few moments and then admitted he 
couldn't think of anyone outside the agency 
who agreed. “It’s fair to say that we stand 
pretty much alone,” he said. “We're going 
to have to prove our case.” 

But if they can prove their case, it may 
mean new life not only for Lake Erie but 
also for other lakes and even such bodies of 
water as the Potomac River estuary, which 
stretches from Washington to the Chespeake 
Bay and is in many ways like a large lake. 

1 PRESIDENT'S GOAL 

If they fall, there is reason to doubt that 
the President can fully realize his goal of 
making the Potomac a model of conservation 
for the Nation, a river where it will be not 
only safe but pleasant to swim, fish, water 
ski, and sail. a 

To understand what the water experts are 
up against, it is necessary to know something 
about Lake Erie's problems and how it got 
that way. 

Every major river flowing into the lake is 
grossly polluted, according to C. W. North- 
ington, director of the Pollution Control 
Agency's Lake Erie Field Station. The bac- 
teria count in the Cuyahoga River, which 
flows through Akron and Cleveland, has been 
measured at a rate four times the level that 
would be expected in a stream of raw sewage. 

Last summer, scientists went out on the 
lake and measured the amount of oxygen in 
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the water at the bottom of the large central 
basin. They found virtually no oxygen in an 
ares covering about half the basin, an area 
of 2,600 square miles, 
Any fish that blunder into this vast bio- 
logical desert are quickly smothered. 
NO SIMPLE ANSWER 


To the layman, the obvious answer is to 
cut off the pollutants that flow into the river 
in enormous amounts from municipal sew- 
age plants, industries and farmlands. 

But this would no dothing to control the 
huge amounts of materials that are carried 
in by wind and rain or are deposited by birds 
and animals—materials that fertilize the 
lake and hurry it along in its process of 
dying. 

And a program to clean up the manmade 
pollution would not solve the problem caused 
by the millions of pounds of nutrients al- 
ready in the lake. 

Algae, the green scum that covers parts of 
the Potomac, feeds on these nutrients— 
primarily nitrogen and phosphorous. The 
tiny living organism draw oxygen from the 
air and the water and suck in energy from 
the sun. When they are near the surface, 
they put oxygen back into the lake, in some 
cases so much that it chokes the fish, But 
as they drift toward the bottom, they draw 
oxygen from the lake, creating the huge dead 
sea at the bottom of the lake’s central basin. 

A NATURAL PROCESS 

When they die, they decay and further 
Tertilize the lake so that the next crop of 
algae is more luxurious—and more of a nui- 
sance—than the one before. 

This is a natural process that goes on over 
long periods of time in all lakes. It normally 
takes place slowly—in geologic time. But in 
Lake Erie, which has been fertilized by vast 
amounts of pollutants, it is taking place so 
rapidly that changes in the ‘lake can be 
measured from year to year. 

Scientists suspect that a very similar 
process is taking place in the Potomac just 
below Washington. At an office in Annap- 
olis, they are now trying to put together a 
“mathematical model” of the Potomac estu- 
ary. They hope soon to be able to ask ques- 
tions of a computer and get back answers 
that will help them find ways to clean up 
the river. 

This week, scientists. from the Water Pol- 
lution Control Agency will begin to tell the 
people who live around Lake Erie how to 
solve their problems. 

The first step would be to provide every 
city around the lake with the most efficient 
possible waste treatment plant. Even then, 
Coulter said, it may be necessary to pipe the 
almost pure water from these plants some- 
where outside the Lake Erie basin. 

Tied in with this would be a program to 
separate the storm and sanitary sewers in 
the cities around the lake so that storm 
waters don’t overflow, carrying raw sewage 
into the lake. 

-COST IN MILLIONS 

No one really knows how much this would 
cost but, Coulter said, it is not unreasonable 
to think in terms of many millions of dollars. 
The cost of separating the storm and sani- 
tary sewers in just one city, Cleveland, has 
been estimated between $470 million and 
$700 million. 

The bad news that the water experts are 
now beginning to break to the people of the 
Lake Erie area is that, if they do all of this, 
the result will not be to clean up the lake. 
If they are lucky, it will simply keep the 
lake from getting much worse. 

Lake Erie will still be a dying lake, but it 
will die more slowly. 

But Coulter and Leon W. Weinberger, chief 
of the water agency’s basic and applied 
sciences branch, are hopeful that they can 
go beyond this and begin to bring the lake 
back to life. 
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TWO VILLAINS 


To do this, they will have to find ways to 
remove whatever it is that causes the algae 
to grow, suck the oxygen out of the lake and 
kill the fish. The two villains, they think, 
are nitrogen and phosphorus. But there is 
so much nitrogen that removing it is a hope- 
less task. So they are now trying to find 
sóme practical way to get the phosphorus 
out of the lake. 

One way would be to flush out the lake by 
bringing vast amounts of water from some- 
where else—but this might only move the 
pollution problem from Lake Erie on down 
to Lake Ontario. 

Intriguing possibilities, Coulter said, would 
be to harvest the unusable “scrap” fish that 
now inhabit the lake and scoop the blooming 
algae off the lake and hauling it off to be 
buried somewhere else. 

An idea of how much it would cost to 
“sweep” the 10,000-square-mile lake can be 
gained from the fact that it has been esti- 
mated that it would cost $100,000 a year just 
to remove the floating debris from the few 
square miles of the Potomac River in the 
Washington area. 


The 4-Month Eyesore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are familiar with redtape. I commend 
to the attention of our colleagues the 
following article which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of February 
17, 1965, which contains a classic ex- 
ample of the redtape syndrome: 

Carn ABANDONED IN OCTOBER FINALLY HAULED 
AWAY 

(By Tim Hutchens, of the Herald Tribune 
staff) 

After the better part of the winter, dis- 
contented residents on 50th Street in Wood- 


topped swirling 
around it. Later, snow fell and plows pushed 
the snow around it. 

Late yesterday afternoon, hours after the 
Herald Tribune began making inquiries 
about the vehicle, a police car and then a 
tow truck arrived and removed it from its 
location near 3ist Avenue where it had 
stayed for almost 4 months. 

Snow fell and then plows pushed the snow 
around the car. 

From time to time, a policeman happened 
along and placed a summons on the car's 
windshield. 

The car's owner, however, had not returned 
to collect them. 

As a matter of fact, despite continued 
citizen complaints, he has not attended to 
his car since the last week in October when 
he abandoned it. The car—its windows 
shattered, its tires punctured—was still there 
yesterday. . 
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A housewife on the block became curious 
about it and, in late October, called the 
police in the 114th precinct. 

She was told, she said, that the car would 
be checked out. 

Several weeks later, during the Christmas 
season, several tickets appeared on the wind- 
shield but later were blown down the street. 

She called the police again and was told 
that the car was the problem of the Sani- 
tation Department. 

She called the Sanitation Department's 
office in Queens but was told that the car 
was a police matter. 

“I went back and forth, back and forth,” 
she said, trying to recall how often she called 
either the Police or the Sanitation Depart- 
ment people. 

Yesterday, a police sergeant at the precinct 
gave his department's official thinking on 
such matters: 

If a car has a license plate and is left in 
one spot on a public street for more than 
24 hours, the police consider it their problem 
and notify the registered owner to move his 
vehicle within 3 days. 

If the car has no license plate, it is con- 
sidered abandoned and is a Sanitation De- 
partment problem. 

The car in question bears the 1964 New 
York license 7752QB—indicating that the 
owner is probably from Queens, 

“I don’t know why it would take this 
long to move the car,” the sergeant com- 
mented. He said he would investigate. 

No matter whose problem it is, the car 
represents a violation of the city code, but 
neighbors saved their best legal arguments 
until February 1. 

Any car on a public street after that date, 
by law, needed the 1965 registration sticker 
on the license plate. 

No sticker came, as expected, but along 
came another officer, a “big husky one,” a 
resident on the street recalled, and deftly 
slapped another ticket on the windshield. 

“What's the idea of more tickets?” the 
woman who first called the police, recalled 


“All we can do, ma’m,” she remembered his 
answering, “is put-on tickets.” 

Meanwhile, grammar school students to 
and from P.. 151 down the block at 50th 
Street and 31st Avenue might cut themselves 
on the car's broken and cracked window- 
panes, she fears. 

What's more, neither she nor her neigh- 
bors, who live in two-story townhouses, be- 
lieve that the car blends in well with their 
street scene. 

“What's the next step?" she asked in re- 
sponse to the Herald Tribune's New York in 
Crisis series. 

A man who came to her door early this 
month, perhaps, had a part albeit drawn- 
out solution. 

He asked if she thought it would matter 
if he removed the car's right front fender. 
She said it didn’t seem like a very good idea. 
The police, she said, might ome day get 
around to claiming it, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
7 DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
eo (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1 > 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Italian-American War Veterans of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to introduce into the Recorp 
some recent remarks by Mr. John F. 
Nave, past national commander of the 
Italian-American War Veterans of the 
United States. As supreme conference 
marshal for that organization’s recent 
convocation in the Capital, Mr. Nave 
speaks for many of the fine American 
citizens of Italian extraction who have 
served in the Armed Forces of this coun- 


Attached are Mr. Nave's remarks: 
THIRD WASHINGTON CONFERENCE MARCH 12-14, 

1965, ITALIAN-AMERICAN WAR VETERANS OF 

THE UNITED STATES 
(By Past National Commander John F. Nave, 

of Syracuse, N.Y.. supreme conference 

marshal) 

The Italian-American War Veterans of the 
United States, made up wholly and without 
exception of honorably discharged American 
war veterans and nonprofit and nonpolitical 
in scope, was originally founded and incor- 
porated in the State of Connecticut in 1932. 

Since that time other States have incorpo- 
rated the group as follows: New York (1933), 
New Jersey (1936), California (1939), Penn- 
sylvania (1940), Ohio (1943), Rhode Island 
(1950) , and Florida in 1955. 

However, since its birth and inception in 
the State of Connecticut, it has held only 
three W. conferences. The first was 
held in 1950, headquartered in Hotel Wash- 
ington; the second in 1963, at the 
sional Hotel; and the present third one in 
1965 in the Hotel DuPont Plaza. 

The main purpose of these conferences is 
to evaluate both realistically and practically 
the objectives and purposes of the organiza- 
tion not only in the academic but also prag- 
matic light. Hence, meetings of a national 
character are held in Washington, and lead- 
ing American figures in the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment are counseled and asked to address the 
group. 

For example, such legislative leaders as 
Senator Jonn O. Pastore, Representatives 
SAMUEL STRATTON, of New York, PHILIP PHIL- 
BIN, Of Massachusetts, CARLETON KING, of New 
York, FRANK ANNUNZIO, of Illinois, ALEX- 
ANDER PIRNIE, of New York, PETER RODINO, of 
New Jersey, and others have attended the 
conference. 

Such men as Veterans Administrator Wil- 
liam Driver, Chairman, U.S. Foreign Claims 
Commissioner, Dr. Edward D. Re, and others 
have addressed the conference. 

There was a separation of 18 years between 
birth of organization and first Washington 
conference, 18 years between first and sec- 
ond Washington conference, and only 2 years 
between second and third one, 
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The reason is statistically very clear: 

We were recognized by name under only 
14 different State laws in 3 different States 
at the time of our first conference in 1950. 

We were recognized by name under only 
82 different State laws in 6 different States at 
the time of our second conference in 1963. 

We were recognized by name under only 
93 different State laws in 6 different States 
at the time of our current third conference 
in 1965. 

In addition, we are now recognized by ad- 
ministrative action under. many Federal 
laws, such as those administered by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Department of De- 
fense, U.S. Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission, U.S. Patent Office (Trademark Reg- 
istration), Library of Congress (Copyright 
Registration), US. Civil Service Commis- 
sion—all having been gotten since 1960, save 
for one gotten in 1947 (IRS tax exempt 
status). 

In short, we have made dynamic and un- 
precedented legislative and administrative 
gains since 1958. Whereas we ended the 
1958 fiscal year with being under 
35 different State laws, by the end of the 
1964 fiscal year this total jumped to 93, a 
meteoric rise of almost 170 percent in a very 
short span of 6 years. We unofficially believe 
that no other national organization of vet- 
erans equaled this record. 

Add to this fact that the Italian American 
War Veterans of the United States was rec- 
ognized under only 1 Federal law by admin- 
istrative action before 1958, and in total 11 
since then, one can surmise why these con- 
ferences were called at lesser intervals of 
time. 

One of the biggest purposes and goals of 
the Italian American War Veterans of the 
United States is to obtain a congressional 
charter, After a lapse of nearly 14 years, in 
1964 and again in 1965 bills have been in- 
troduced in the Congress for purposes of in- 
corporating the organization by act of Con- 
gress. 


Many fellow Americans fail to understand 
the importance of groups like the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United States. 
To be sure, the group is composed 100 per- 
cent of loyal and honorable discharged 
American war veterans. However, their pur- 
pose is to achieve and try to do those things 
other fellow American veterans groups can- 
not do, or do as well. 

Our world is getting smaller. It is im- 
portant we take on more of an international 
rather than national flavor. Our group is 
not hyphenated, but one with more of an 
international outlook, It is not looking 
backward, but rather forward. Unfortu- 
nately, this is grossly misunderstood. 

President Kennedy in his inaugural ad- 
dress stated not all generations of Americans 
were called upon to defend freedom, only 
a chosen few. By the same token not all 
members of our organization have been given 
the same opportunity, except for war service. 
However, in 1948, when the critical elections 
were taking place in Italy, and whether Italy 
remained free as a democracy or went com- 
munistic, the issue in the United States was 
serious. If Italy remained free, the United 
States retained an ally. If Italy went com- 
munistic, the United States would, of neces- 
sity, have wound up paying billions of dollars 
more for armaments to stop the communistic 
scourge. 

In 1948 the Italian American War Veterans 


in U.S. budgetary 
costs. In peace and war it is extremely im- 


portant to have organizations in the 
States who can bridge understandings ben 
tween nations of the world. 

The Congress is slowly removing its blind 
spots in realizing the importance of con- 


The Third Washington Conference of 
Italian American War Veterans of the United 
States points out very strongly to the Con- 


ments in Catholic countries save 

zonen 8 war veterans), no commu- 
sm Israel (Jewish war veterans 

communistic 1 5 


cesspool of communis- 


tic activities in southeast Asia there 
Asiatic American war 8 2 
Is this pure coincidence? We think not. 


The families and members of these interna- 
tionalized (not hyphenated) American war 
veterans organizations are constantly bridg- 
ing the gap of understanding in the small 
but personalized way, in bringing forth the 
true meaning of America to the land of their 


Unfortunately, through the 
and otherwise, these 3 pa 
of American war veterans are slowly 

away. Like the buffalo of the Old West, ex- 
3 . Will the Con- 

up denly reverse itself b 

giving these loyal American groups the right 
and protection of a congressional charter? 


We believe in the past the Congress 
been blinded by so-called big veterans 2 
gations that make it appear they have a 
monopoly on patriotism. However, 
smaller internationalized type of 
war veterans organization (often dubbed by 
the bigger ones as hyphenated—which is a 
grossly unjustified terminology that misleads 
other fellow Americans as to their true value 
and worth) is just as patriotic and Ameri- 
can, if not more so. 


Veterans of the United States a congressional 
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United States. It is to be hoped that the 
Congress does not waste too much time in 
coming to the same conclusions, 

The Third Washington Conference of the 
Italian American War Veterans of the United 
States was held on March 12, 13, and 14, 1965. 
We sincerely hope that history will record 
them as constructive and ushering in a 
period of new understanding toward in- 
ternationalized types of American war vet- 
erans groups. Also, that such groups as the 
Italian American War Veterans of the United 
States are not hyphenated, or split, but rather 
100-percent American without any reserva- 
tions whatsoever. And that they have and 
will continue to make great contributions for 
America in time of peace and war. 


Subsidized Cargo Lines Assert Tramp 
Ships Deserve Aid, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the eminent marine writer of 
the New York Times, Mr. Edward A. Mor- 
row, described an interesting proposal 
by the successful element of our Ameri- 
can merchant marine to assist their not 
so successful counterparts; namely, to 
aid the tramp ships which participate in 
our commerce. 


(By Edward A. Morrow) 
The most successful segment of the Ameri- 


The subsidized operators of general cargo 
ships, who receive approximately $200 mil- 


+ 
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lion in Government assistance annually, out- 
lined a program for redeveloping tramp or 
bulk shipping operations, which now receive 
nothing in direct subsidies. 

The Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, which represents 14 of the Nation's 
15 subsidized operators, estimated the pro- 
gram would cost the Government $1.3 billion 
over a 25-year period. But they emphasized 
that they did not want any outlay by the 
Government to cut Into their own subsidies. 

In a 28-page report the committee declared 
that the “decision whether or not to ex- 
tend direct Government aid on a long-term 
basis for the creation and maintenance of 
a modern, bulk-cargo fleet should be decided 
promptly by Government.” The report ac- 
knowledged “it is not a simple decision.” 

The report noted that the Nation's bulk 
trade, consisting primarily of petroleum and 
ore imports, had increased 140 million tons 
over the last 13 years. Although the cargoes 
represent only 20 percent on a value basis, 
they constitute 85 percent of the Nation's 
foreign-trade tonnage. U.S.-flag ships carry 
less than 5 percent of this tonnage. 

The committee estimated that a 100-ship 
program for 25 years would cost some $850 
million in operating subsidies. Operating 
subsidies are granted chiefly to put a US. 
shipowner’s labor costs on a par with those 
of foreign competitors. 

The construction subsidy costs were put 
at $213 million for 30 vessels averaging 55,000 
deadweight tons and $252 million for 70 
other ships averaging 25,000 deadweight tons. 

THE 1936 ACT APPLIES 


Construction subsidies are designed to en- 
able a shipowner to buy a ship constructed 
in the United States for the price at which 
he could purchase it in a foreign shipyard. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 limits 
operating subsidy to common-carrier liners 
by requiring operation on regular routes. 
This means there is no Government aid for 
the bulk-cargo fleet, the study pointed out. 

“A long-range contractual commitment of 
ald to a bulk fleet based on operating and 
vessel price parity will inyolve yearly ap- 
propriations for shipyard and operating sub- 
sidy estimated to cost about 652 million per 
year for a 100-ship, 25-year program,” the 
report said. 

“If any new policy is contemplated for 
subsidizing a US.-fiag bulk-cargo fleet, the 
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Government should assure itself, before un- 
dertaking this extension of the subsidy-sup- 
port program, that manning of both sub- 
sidized liner fieet and the new bulk fleet will 
be at levels appropriate for modern, mech- 
anized vessels,” the report added. 

Any “arbitrary or experimental reductions” 
in the current subsidies for the 300-odd gen- 
eral-cargo ships would be “unwise,” the re- 
port asserted. 

Any significant change in this phase of 
the maritime- aid program “could seriously 
jeopardize the continued strength of this 
one viable segment of our merchant marine 
and result both in a cessation of new con- 
struction and a flight of capital from the 
industry.” 

The committee cited several arguments 
for the bulk fleet. It said such a fleet would 
make a substantial contribution to the bal- 
ance of payments; would maintain an active 
pool of trained U.S. seamen, and would re- 
duce the dependence of the Nation on foreign 
fleets to meet its growing import needs. 


Public Opinion Poll—15th Congressional 
District of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the results of my request for the opin- 
ions of residents of the 15th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois on some of the 
problems facing our Nation. I was grati- 
fied by the tremendous response to my 
poll—with a total of 18,745 completed 
questionnaires returned to me and tabu- 
lated as of March 26. i 


The results of the poll are as follows: 


Results of Representative CARL OTR T. Rems public opinion poll 
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Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1966 


SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6767) making 


appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, I take this 
time especially to commend the appro- 
priating committee on expenditures for 
the fine work which has been done in 
this particular department by this par- 
ticular subcommittee. I should like to 
mention each member individually, be- 
cause this is a committee which works 
very closely with the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

It has been a pleasure to see a new 
chairman of a subcommittee of any kind 
take the floor and have at his fingertips 
the factual knowledge Chairman DENTON 
has had this afternoon in presenting his 
legislation and in answering questions. 
He has done an admirable job. He has 
taken over, of course, from a great Amer- 
ican, a great builder of the American 
land and for the American people, whom 
we honor every time he gets to the floor 
and every time we see him in action, the 
gentleman from Ohio, Congressman KIR- 
wan. It can truly be said that Congress- 
man Mr Kirwan is a friend of people. 

It is rather interesting to note that the 
next two Members on the majority side 
are former members of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the author- 
izing committee for most of the expendi- 
tures handled by this subcommittee. I 
refer to the gentlewoman from Washing- 
ton [Mrs. Hansen] and the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Marsu]. We hated 
to see them leave our committee. They 
are doing an admirable piece of work on 
their new committee. 

Over on the other side, it rather does 
my heart good to hear people stand up 
and talk about the Indians, and to have 
Dr. REEL, the Member from South Da- 
kota, a member of the Indian race, stand 
up with all the knowledge that he has at 
his disposal and be able to give us the 
picture as he, a member of that race, 
understands it, in the bringing out of a 
bill which is apparently satisfactory to 
him. He honors all citizens of our coun- 
try regardless of race, by the use of his 
talents. 

The new Member from Pennsylvania 
Mr. McDape] has taken over on the sub- 
committee and is learning his position 
well. 

I would be remiss if I did not call at- 
tention to the fine services which Mr. 
Wilhelm has provided in years past as 
staff member. Now his duties are being 
taken over by Mr. Evans, who is doing 
fine work. 

I should especially like to commend the 
committee for bringing so many factual 
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matters into its report. It is an inter- 
esting report. It is a report from which 
many of us can gather facts that will be 
very useful to us as we go about our 
everyday work. 

I also wish to express my sincere ap- 
preciation that the committee has seen 
fit to follow through with the legisla- 
tive history of the land and water con- 
servation fund bill as it was written 
here on the floor of this body. Federal 
funds in this program were to be used 
on a 50-50 matching as such funds are 
to be contributed to the States. The 
action of this committee keeps that pol- 
icy intact—50 percent matching and not 
40 percent as proposed by the executive 
department is to be the criteria. 

Many of the people representing the 
States in their support of the land and 
water conservation fund bill did so with 
this understanding. I am glad that the 
committee has seen fit to go contrary 
to the recommendations of the Bureau 
of the Budget in this respect. 

Also, I think it is well once again to 
call to the attention of the members of 
the committee and of the House gener- 
ally the fine relationship that-the au- 
thorizing committee has with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in this legisla- 
tive situation. Relative to the appro- 
priation for the Office of Saline Water, 
this committee recognized the fact that 
what the executive department recom- 
mended—and for that matter what even 
the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended—was practically all of the 
money that had been authorized for the 
saline water program and yet the au- 
thorization for the saline water program 
does not end until the end of fiscal 1967. 
Keeping that in mind and wishing to 
have the work of the Office of Saline 
Water carried on in an orderly and effi- 
cient manner, the committee saw fit to 
divide the appropriations between fiscal 
1966 and fiscal 1967. This to me is keep- 
ing faith not only with the authorizing 
committee but also keeping faith with 
Congress. If this program is to be in- 
creased and extended, it is up to this 
body to do it and not for the executive 
or administrative department of the 
Government to defeat our purposes by 
spending the money before the matter 
of added and additional has been thor- 
oughly studied and the necessity for the 
increases in authorization have been 
proved. 

All in all may I say thank you to this 
fine subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations for a job well done. 


A World They Never Made—Luckily 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Washington Star carried a timely 
article by Jenkin Lloyd Jones regarding 
the waste of energy and intellect that 
characterizes a small but vocal element 
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of America’s college-age youth. Unfor- 


rete Mr. Jones’ observations are 
e. 


He vividly points out the lack of re- 
sponsibility of the aimless student pro- 
test groups and beatniks and their 
warped outlook on life in our country 
and excessive criticisms of our national 
policies. He succinctly drives home the 
point that today’s young people should 
utilize their talents more productively 
thereby earning the privileges of free- 
dom and justifying their parents’ labors 
and sacrifices which made it possible. 

I believe every Member of Congress 
will suscribe to Mr, Jones’ sentiments. 
Under unanimous consent I place “A 
World They Never Made—Luckily” in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

A Wortp THEY Never MADE—LUCKILY 

(By Jenkin Lioyd Jones) 

I have been visiting a couple of grea’ 
northern universities and tn cee ok aes : 
spent half an hour sitting around the kookie 
corner looking at and listening to the beats 
and the zens. 

The kookle corner usually occupies part of 
the large basement snack bars in the student 
union buildings where coffee is cheap and 
talk is priceless, For laboratory examples of 
sophomoric sophistry and contrived eccen- 
tricity you can't beat it. 

It is a place where aversion to soap has 
somehow been confused with profundity. 
Here is where the beards gather, and the girls 
in blue jeans and boots carry guitars. Sheep 
dog hairdos and Neanderthal haircuts are a 
dime a gross. But saddest of all is the uni- 
form—the uniform of the slob. 

The kookie corner abounds with talk— 
high flown, furious, cynical, or bitter. No 
one has much experience, and not many are 
really very good students, but cork-weight 
ideas feathered by polysyllabic words are 
batted back and forth like badminton birds, 
and everyone imagines he is enunciating 
great truths. 

At the round table next to me I tuned in 
on a Niagara of conversation between one 
musk ox, two male airedales, two nanny 
goats, and a chittering chimpanzee about 
the evils of American militarists and our 
“imperialist posture” in Vietnam. They were 
sympathizing with themselves over the pos- 
sibility of being caught inside a fireball, and 
= proposed protest march was under discus- 

on. A 

The musk ox laughed bitterly and shook 
his shaggy head. 

“It's a world I never made,” he said. 

Now, there, of course, was truth. 

For all the frightening implications of a 
technology that can now destroy continents 
(which the musk ox and his friends had 
nothing to do with) there are several other 
things they had nothing to do with, either. 

One was the building of the great univer- 
sity, the product of millions of man-hours 
behind the plow, in the snow-drifted lumber 
camps, in the foundries and offices. It was 
built because citizens, most of whom had 
never seen the inside of a college classroom, 
were prepared to contribute an enormous 
value of cheese, wheat, automobiles, and 
pulp, which they might otherwise have put 
in their own pockets, to the higher education 
of their children, including the musk ox. 

There have been other dividends from the 
world he never made, One is life. If per- 
sons now long dead had not dissected plague 
victims, experimented with dangerous pox 
postules, and permitted themselyes to be 
bitten by anopheles mosquitoes, three of the 
six places at that roundtable would be 
vacant. 

The musk ox and his friends may plan a 
protest march in safety because men long 
forgotten chose to die at barricades. The 
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fact that the denial of this right in far-off 
Selma, Ala., gains the top headlines indicate 
the measure of the victory. The musk ox 
may go to the university library and read 
books sneering at representative democracy 
and advocating the dictatorship of the 
proletariat because men risked death for 
freedom of speech in the world he never 
made, 


Ah, yes. The musk ox is against militar- 
ism and war. On this campus the week after 
the military ball there is the antimilitary 
ball, The beats and the members of ad hoc 
committees for this and that are out in force. 

When I was in college I was sure that wars 
were made by shadowy merchants of death, 
promoting their huge munitions industries 
from castles in Switzerland. Weapons made 
wars. Disarmament, even if only we dis- 
armed, was the answer, 

So, I laughed at my friend, Andy, who was 
in ROTC, wasting his time In the afternoons 
parading around with that ridiculous 
Springfield on his shoulder. 

When the roof fell in at Pearl Harbor, 
Andy and a thin khaki line were over on 
Bataan. Andy never got back. But he 
bought a little time while the rest of us 
could bud some ships, go through crash 
training, and get over to restore the situa- 
tion. 


“World I never made.” ‘There is euphoria 
in self-pity, comfort in blaming the older 
generation, smugness In unbarbered rebellion 
that is not much else. 

I wonder what the sons and daughters of 
the musk ox, the airedales, the nanny goats, 

and the chimp will say about the world their 
parents made. 


The Ansley Wilcox Mansion, National 
Historic Site - 


ES EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr.DULSEI. Mr. Speaker, as aspon- 
sor of legislation to provide for the ac- 
quisition and preservation of the Ansley 
Wilcox Mansion in Buffalo, N.Y., as a 
national historic site, I am most pleased 
with the tremendous response we have 
had in favor of its preservation. Local 
citizens have offered and given their 
services to keep this property in repair 
until such time as action can be taken 
to make it a national shrine. 


Many groups and organizations have 
gone on record in support of this pro- 
posal. Most recently, the Erle County 
American Legion in Buffalo, N. v., unani- 
mously adopted a resolution which I in- 
clude at this point in the Recorp, under 
unanimous consent: 

Whereas Theodore Roosevelt, 23d President 
of these United States, took the oath of office 
in the year 1901 in the famous Ansley Wilcox 
Mansion on Delaware Avenue, in the city of 
Buffalo, N. I.; and 

Whereas various organizations and promi- 
nent citizens have to date thwarted efforts 
to demolish this historical building, and 

Whereas we, as community spirited Le- 
gionnaires, firmly believe the Ansley Wilcox 
Mansion should be preserved as a memorial 


to President Theodore Roosevelt: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Erie County American 
Legion, regularly convened this 25th day of 
March 1965, go on record as urging Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart Udall to preserve this 
mansion, and hereby urge all citizens of Buf- 
falo and surrounding areas to join with the 
American Legion in exerting all efforts to 
preserve the rich heritage of the Wilcox Man- 
sion; and be it further 

Resolved, That all Legionnaires and Le- 
gionnaires’ friends be urged to write to Sec- 
retary Udall requesting the use of every force 
at his command to bring the preservation of 
the Ansley Wilcox Mansion to a successful 
conclusion. 

MICHAEL J. Kocurer, 
Erie County Commander- 


Who Speaks for the Church? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, in this day of national stress it 
is fitting that one of the great leaders of 
national religious life has spoken out 
regarding the part that the church takes 
in events. It is my hope that we might 
give full attention to the following arti- 
cle by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, 
Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, as it ap- 
peared in the Washington Star, March 
28, 1965: 

WHO SPEAKS FOR THE CHURCH? 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 


A fear-haunted question is raised in a re- 
cent letter from a highly intelligent life long 
friend, prominent in the affairs of a great 
eastern city. He poses an agonizing query 
growing out of the disruption and disloca- 
tion in contemporary yeasty humanity. He 
asks, “Into what kind of a world are our 
grandchildren headed?” An influential Com- 
munist, who is Judas to his U.S. citizenship, 
answered In the dedication of a book he wrote 
some years ago—"To my great-grandson, 
J. W., who will live in a Communist United 
States.“ That would mean that he would 
live under a coercive government where the 
vòte is not denied to just a tiny minority 
but in a system in which no one is allowed 
to vote except where the ballot is stamped 
by a dictator, 

Concerning the right to vote in our land, 
this is a time of seething emotion bordering 
on hysteria. In some demonstrations dunce 
caps and martyr halos are strangely mixed. 

In such a time it needs to be said, espe- 
cially to the churchmen who are so aroused, 
that in facing squarely domestic adjustments 
to meet the tests of true government by 
the people, the unpardonable sin is for 
Americans out of zeal to redress any na- 
tional flaws, to allow themselves, unknow- 
ingly, to be used by a sinister world conspir- 
acy against human dignity. This blasphem- 
ous system is engaged in a lying world 
campaign to utterly distort the true image of 
this Nation of our pride and prayer. The 
hate America propaganda, whose poison is be- 
ing blown around the planet, is born of com- 
munism’s fear complex that the United 
States, with its material and moral might, is 
the one and only power that can thunder to 
this scourge of fetters—you shall not pass. 
Never in history has there been such a 
colossal campaign to peddie lies about any 
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country. Lenin's directions are now in full 
operation that any distortion or prevarica- 
tion is permissible if it advances the cause 
he fathered. 

For instance, one of the charge being made 
about imperialistic America is that the one- 
tenth of its population belonging to the 
Negro race, the descendants of slaves 
snatched from the savage tribes of Africa, 
are here treated with contempt, denied all 
opportunities for advancement, and in spite 
of the Emancipation Proclamation held in 
virtual subjection. American Negroes thou- 
sands of miles from home, members of Joey 
Adams entertainment group touring the 
world, nated down that lie at a public ques- 
tion and answer period in a foreign country. 
They were being taunted by Communistic 
Stooges about the place of their race in 
America. One of the quartet indignantly 
answered for them all. Glaring at the ques- 
tloners he said, “Listen, pals, outside of 
heayen there is only one place I want to be 
and that's the United States. Sure, we got 
problems, but we've got laws, and we've got 
courts, and we've got millions of Americans 
of all races and creeds and all colors, who 
are willing to lay down their lives to make 
possible the freedom of a man called Abra- 
ham Lincoln. We've got it made in our 
country.” This black man was exposing the 
fiction of the communistic line. 

Let no one in America, now deeply con- 
cerned about voting rights for some groups 
belonging to one-tenth of our population, be 
So naive as to be obvious to the ugly fact that 
the communtistic conspiracy which is out to 
deny the sacred right of the vote for every- 
body, is using the present agitation in Amer- 
ica to advance their own evil cause. There 
is more back of that statement than can be 
put In this article. 

The question we are raising here with no 
condemnation for religious leaders who are 
marching today in a cause that grips their 
conscience, is: Have these same leaders any 
vivid realization of what is in store for all 
Americans if the world objectives of that 
blasphemous, godless system, are attained? 
And, make no mistake about it, it is so far 
on its way as to blanch our faces with fear. 
But with this menace hanging like a Dama- 
sous sword over the fragile thread of our lib- 
erties, are these same religious leaders so 
vociferous now as they deal with growing 
pains of a democracy, equally vocal as they 
face the most dastardly system the ages have 
known? It is a tragic fact that the answer 
to that question must be No.“ Among those 
who are assuming national and world leader- 
ship among the churches, it must be ad- 
mitted that so far as communism is con- 
cerned, there 18, to use a scriptural phrase, 
“A silence that could be heard in heaven.“ 

One of these leaders has said, “Let us quit 
moralizing about communism and to com- 
munism.” His word for that conspiracy, and 
that of many of his colleagues, is accom- 
modation, coexistence, cooperation. We are 
speaking now of Protestant leadership. 
Thank God the Roman Catholics are arrayed 
against religions most malignant foe. Would 
to God that in every church in America the 
perils of this godless force were being poured 
into the minds of the young—and, of the 
older. Would that every church, as its 
bounden duty, would have its entire mem- 
bership familiar with every chapter of J. 
Edgar Hoover's “Masters of Deceit.” There 
could be no more effective antidote to the 
tragically mistaken attitude of some church 
leaders as they encourage the coming genera- 
tion to stroke the ferocious leopard (which 
has not changed its spots) and to murmur, 
“pretty pussy.” i : 

It is high time for religious people of every 
name or sign to ralse the question in this 
time of dire crisis, "Who speaks for the 
church?“ 


March $1, 1965 
Rivers and Harbors Congress Lists 


Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, I 
have the honor of serving as chairman 
of the Recreation and Wildlife Commit- 
tee of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. Last summer this committee 
met at the Rivers and Harbors Congress’ 
51st annual meeting here in Washington, 
and discussed a number of vital issues 
and made worthwhile recommendations 
on the use, conservation, and control 
of America’s vast water resources. 

The committee, presided over by Mr. 
George S. Smith, mayor of Easton, Pa., 
adopted resolutions on several topics, in- 
cluding the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers policy on recreational aspects of 
reservoir projects and the Tocks Island 
recreational project. 

I think this committee's views should 
be of interest to a number of my collea- 
gues in the House of Representatives. At 
this time, Mr. Speaker, I include the com- 
plete text of the Recreation and Wildlife 
Committee report in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RECREATION 
AND WILDLIFE AT THE 518 NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HAR- 
DORS CONGRESS 
The Committee on Recreation and Wildlife 

of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 

convened at the 5ist annual convention in 

Washington, in the Virginia Room of the 

Mayflower Hotel, at 10 a.m., June 3, 1964. 
The meeting was conducted by Dr. George 

S. Smith, mayor of the city of Easton, Pa., a 

delegate of the State of Pennsylvania, who 

acted as temporary chairman in the absence 
of Representative Ep EDMONDSON, of Okla- 
homa. The was L. E. Eisenhauer of 

Van Wert, Ohio, a member of the Ohio dele- 

gation, Rollcall was taken and the following 

members of the committee were present: 

Robert H. Anderson, Ohio; Frank W. Dressler, 

Pennsylvania; Ney C. Landrum, Florida; Ran- 

dolph Hodges, Florida; Richard B. Hellstrom, 

Florida; Andrew Wyosky, Ohio; Valein A. 

Giselair, Louisiana; J. C. Timman, Louisi- 

ana; Carroll Swearingen, Texas; Donald A. 

Young, Maine; William E. Miller, Jr. Penn- 

Sylvania: Clayton M. Hoff, Delaware; Ver- 

non Deal, North Carolina; Howard B, Bos- 

well, Texas; C. R. Gutermuth, Washington, 

D.C.; Hays Arnold, Georgia; K. K. Kennedy, 

Florida; Joseph R. Snyder, Missouri; Wilmer 

McCutcheon, Florida; William J, Sheehan, 

Ohio; R. L. McKinney, Jr., Texas; Marshall 

N. Dana, Oregon. 

There were no committee reports. 

There was no old business. 

Unfinished business: Mr. Frank Dressler, 
Executive Director of the Water Resources 
Association of the Delaware River Basin 
presented a statement of the water resources 
association for the support and es- 
tablishment of national recreation areas as 
integral parts of selected reservoir projects. 
The following resolution was adopted by the 
Recreation and Wildlife Committee: 

“It is resolved by the Committee on Rec- 
reation and Wildlife that the President of 
the United States be requested to require 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to: (1) 
Apply the criteria contained in the Recrea- 
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tion Advisory Council's Circular No. 
1 to each reservoir project it has under study 
to determine if a national recreation area 
should be developed as an integral part of 
any or all of these projects; (2) report the 
results of these tests to the Recreation Ad- 
visory Council; and (3) to support the crea- 
tion of those reservoir-centered national 
recreation areas that the Corps of Engineers 
determines meets all of or the major criteria 
in Policy Circular No. 1.“ 

The committee unanimously adopted this 
resolution. 

An amendment was proposed by Randolph 
Hodges, Tallahassee, Fia., and seconded by 
K. K. Kennedy, Ocala, Fla., that the follow- 
ing addition to the previous resolution in- 
clude, “flood control projects in addition to 
reservoir projects." This amendment was 
unanimously approved, 

A resolution was introduced supporting 
the proposed Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1964 (H.R. 3846) which reads as 
follows: 

“Whereas the outdoor recreation needs of 
the American people are expected to triple 
within the next 35 years; and 

“Whereas the public demand for water- 
related recreation activities is growing even 
faster than the demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion generally; and 

“Whereas the proposed Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1964 (H.R. 3846) 
would authorize an orderly, fiscally respon- 
sible and timely program for helping to 
finance an expanded local, State, and Nation- 
al effort to provide adequate outdoor recrea- 
tion opportunities for the American people: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Recre- 
ation and Wildlife, 51st Annual Convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
does hereby endorse the principles of H.R. 
$846 and urges its prompt enactment by 
the Congress of the United States.” 


A resolution was introduced 
wilderness bill currently before the Congress 
of the United States and seconded by Robert 
H. Anderson, of Cleveland, Ohio. The reso- 
lution is as follows: 

“The Committee on Recreation and Wild- 
life endorses in principle the recommends- 
tion to maintain the areas that have been 
designated as wilderness, as provided in H.R. 
930.” 

This resolution was unanimously adopted. 

A resolution Tocks Island recrea- 
tion project was introduced by Clayton M. 
Hoff, of Delaware and seconded by C. R. 
Gutermuth of Washington, D.C. 

“It is hereby resolved by the Committee on 
Recreation and Wildlife of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress that the pro- 
posal for recreation projects in the Tocks 
Island area having met all the requirements 
as set down by the Outdoor Recreation Re- 


driving distance, having recreation as the 
dominant or primary resource management 
purpose, and being established in an area 
where other Federal and non-Federal pro- 
grams will not fulfill the high priority recre- 
ation needs in the foreseeable future.” 

The establishment of the Tocks Island 
recreation area is fully endorsed and carried 
unanimously. 

The following committees were appointed 
for the year, 1964-65 with instructions to 
report on pertinent subjects at the next 
annualy meeting of the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

Parks and Recreation Areas Committee 
(land use): Clayton M. Hoff, chairman; 
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William J. Sheehan, Andrew Wyosky, Frank 
W. Dressler. — 
Recreational Activities Committee (includ- 
ing boating): L. E. Eisenhauer, > 
Landrum, 


Ney C. Robert H. Anderson, C. R. 
Gutermuth. 
Wildlife Committee (terrestrial and 


aviary): Donald A. Young, K. K. Kennedy, 
Andrew Wyosky, C. R. Gutermuth, chair- 


Wildlife, fish, and other aquatic life: Ran- 
dolph Hodges, chairman; Hays Arnold, 
Harold G. Wilm, C. R. Gutermuth, Mr. 
Strickland. 

These men were named as the nuclei of 
committee. Each chairman was authorized 
to name sufficient members from the Rec- 
reation and Wildlife Committee to serye on 
the subcommittee so as to total nine 
members. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11:30 a.m. 


Statement on Unemployment Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


ployment Insurance at Bal Harbour, Fla. 

on February 23, 1965: 

STATEMENT By THE AFL-CIO Executive COUN- 
CIL ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 
HARBOUR, FLA, FEBRUARY 23, 1965 
The AFL-CIO welcomes the expressed con- 

cerned of the President over the condition 

of the unemployment insurance system. We 

look forward to his more extended m 

on this subject, and we urge early action by 

the Congress. 

The shortcomings of the jobless pay pro- 

gram have distressed unemployed workers for 

many years. Right now with 48 million 
unemployed, only 2 million of these—con- 
roan less than half —are drawing bene- 

We have shown again and again the de- 
ficiencies in coverage, in eligibility require- 
ments, in the amounts and duration of bene- 
fits. These limitatons add up to a most 
serous ig trio t PER effectiveness of the 
program, every five or dol- 
lars lost as a result of ee e eee 
one is recovered by the jobless benefits sys- 


First, coverage should be extended to in- 
clude all establishments without regard to 
the number of employees, employees in non- 
profit institutions, farmworkers, and all 
others who can be given protection consist- 
ent with good administration. Workers who 
are employed for short successive periods in 
different States should be allowed to accumu- 
late their work experience both for deter- 
mining their eligibility as well as for cal- 
culating their benefit amount. Great Lakes 
seamen should receive equal treatment with 
other covered workers. 

Second, States should be required to pro- 
vide jobless workers with weekly benefits 
of at least half their weekly wage loss, and 
for at least 26 weeks if they cannot find 
employment in that time. The maximum 
weekly amount should be appropriately ad- 
justed to the economy of each State by set- 
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ting the benefit ceiling at no less than two- 
thirds of the average wage level within its 
own borders. No State should be permitted 
to establish unreasonable definitions of who 
is entitled to benefits. Reducing out-of- 
State benefits should be prohibited, and 
individuals who are taking approved training 
should not be disqualified. All of these 

can be accomplished most easily 
within the present Federal-State structure 
by withholding the State offset (or reduc- 
tion) in the unemployment insurance tax 
where these minimum requirements are not 
met. 

Third, there should be a Federal program 
of benefits for the long-term unemployed 
whose jobs have disappeared because of auto- 
mation or other changes in employment pat- 
terns or who are caught in a recession job 
shortage and have used up all their benefit 
rights under the State programs. They 
should then be entitled to Federal extended 
benefits for up to 6 months more if they 
need that much time to complete their ad- 
justment and obtain employment. 

Lastly, the financing of the system should 
be strengthened by substantially increasing 
the taxable wage base, by providing equaliza- 
tion grants to States with abnormally high 
benefit costs, by requiring solvency stand- 
ards for reserve funds, and by allowing 
States to adjust tax rates without resort to 
e ence rating. 

. During all the 
years since the end of World War II, as we 
have sought to make the necessary basic 
reforms in unemployment compensation, we 
have been told in recession periods that it 
could not be done then because of the tax 
burden that would fall on industry. In good 
times we were told it was not necessary. It 
has been the old story of repairing the leaky 
roof. And now, as the clouds of unemploy- 
ment are breaking just a little we hear the 
familiar voices saying there is no need for 
action, 

The time to make changes in our unem- 
ployment insurance system is now. 


Women Fly Supersonic Airliners at FAA 
Center for Safer Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of the Manpower .Subcommit- 
tee are always interested in examples of 
effective use of Federal employees. Mr. 
Joe Young, the able columnist for the 
Washington Evening Star in a recent is- 
sue of that paper has painted in dramatic 
words one such story. 

* Due to the uniqueness and highly ef- 

fective manner in which the Federal 

Aviation Agency is using part-time em- 

ployees at its research facility in Atlantic 

City, I am inserting in the Record Mr. 

Young's story of Sunday, March 28, 

which I believe will be of interest to all 

Members. 

The story follows: 

THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT: WOMEN Fry SUPER- 
SONIC AIRLINERS AT FAA CENTER FOR SAFER 
AVIATION 

(By Joseph Young) 

ATLantic Crry.—Mrs. Anna Kertz, an at- 
tractive housewife, is piloting a supersonic 
transport plane at 2,000 miles an hour, which 
minutes ago left New York's Kennedy Air- 
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port and in little more than an hour will lan 
in Los Angeles. : 

What's this? you say. Supersonic trans- 
port planes are still on the drawing board 
and are years away from being bulit. 

That’s right. But at the Federal Aviation 
Agency’s National Aviation Facilities Experi- 
mental Center here, a battery of housewives 
and grandmothers are flying planes of the 
future as well as present planes in existing 
air traffic conditions and those that will de- 
velop in the years ahead. h 

It's all simulated flying, of course, but done 
on such a realistic basis, complete with regu- 
lar FAA controllers, radar screens, etc., that 
an observer has a difficult time separating 
reality from make-believe. 


STUDY 1970-75 SITUATION 


It's all part of FAA’s program to make 
commercial aviation more safe for the flying 
public as well as safer for the public on the 
ground. A considerable number of fatalities 
have occurred on the ground when military 
planes have crashed into homes and public 
buildings. 

With the continued expansion of com- 
merical aviation as well an increasing num- 
ber of privately flown and military planes 
(the FAA has jurisdiction over these air- 
craft also), the PAA has to make plans con- 
stantly for handling the increased air traffic, 
both in the air and on takeoffs and landings. 
Therefore, it must project into the future 
5 and 10 years and more. It can't wait until 
the last minute before dealing with the 
complex traffic control situations. 

To use real planes in experimenting with 
air traffic control on takeoff and landings, 
as well as pattern control in the air, would 
result in carnage and incredible waste in 
human life and money. 

Therefore, FAA has set up a simulated pilot 
center here, manned by housewives, who 
are under civil service and in grades 2 and 
3, jobs that normally pay $3,600 to $5,200 
a year. Except that these women, some of 
them grandmothers, don't work on a full- 
time basis, They may work a week or two 
and then be grounded for a week or so while 
new commercial airline flight patterns are 
mapped for them. 

MANY NEVER IN AIR 


Most of them have never flown commer- 
cially and some have never been in a plane— 
a real one that is. 

Most of those who have flown have been up 
but once and in an FAA training plane just 
to get the feel of flying. 

But that doesn’t prevent them from being 
good “pilots” as far as FAA purposes are con- 
cerned. A 2- or 3-month training course pre- 
pares them for their duties. 

They sit before their console control boards 
with a plan of the flight before them. With 
headphones on, they listen to instructions 
from regular FAA controllers in adjoining 
rooms, 

The ladies use regular controls to take off, 
navigate the plane during the flight, adjust 
to various altitudes, observe holding pat- 
terns, and finally land amidst complicated 
traffic conditions. 

Although they never leave the large pilot 
control room during their working hours, 
their flights take them all over the United 
States and throughout the world where we 
haye commercial interests. They like their 
jobs. They find their duties extremely in- 
teresting and not in the least monotonous. 

Without leaving the simulated pilot con- 
trol room, they may spend the next week 
simulating flights in and out of Dulles and 
National Airports in the Washington area. 
They “fly” under air traffic conditions which 
the FAA estimates will prevail in the Wash- 
ington area—commercial, military, and priv- 
ate—in 1968 or 1970. 

ALL BATA RECORDED 

All of their experiences, including takeoffs 
and landings and flying patterns while in 
the air, are recorded by high-powered data 
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processing machines, and the information is 
analyzed by FAA controllers and technicians. 
The controllers also watch every move of the 
lady “pilots” on their radar screens. 

The day we were there, we watched Mrs. 
Barbara McDuffie, a housewife with two small 
children, piloting an Ozark Airlines turbo- 
prop transport from Denver to Kansas City. 
Mrs. McDuffie was due to land at the new 
Mid-Continent Airport in Kansas City, which 
will be used in addition to the city’s present 
airport. Also figuring in the situation was 
the increased military air traffic developing 
at nearby Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base. 

With considerable help from FAA con- 
trollers and her own radar equipment, Mrs. 
McDuffie made a perfect approach and land- 
ing without the least bit of trouble. 

Meanwhile, a few rows down, Mrs. Kertz 
was winging her supersonic transport over 
Kansas City by now, and—such is the speed 
of supersonic travel—she already was making 
preparations for the landing approach at 
Los Angeles. : 

Incidentally, Mrs. Kertz has never even 
flown on a jet plane—as a passenger or other- 
wise—but she is at home in her supersonic 
cockpit. 

“It's great fun,“ she said. “I can hardly 
wait to ride in a real supersonic plane.” 

MANY SAFETY ACTIVITIES 

The 1,800 employees at NACEF are engaged 
in many other activities making it safer for 
all of us to fly. Tests and experiments and 
simulated conditions on crashes, to develop 
the best in safety equipment; acceleration 
and deceleration of specially constructed steel 
sled models to determine safe takeoff and 
landing speeds; constant tests of aircraft 
under various conditions to determine capa- 
bility and safety standards—these are all 
part of the NACEF"s everyday activities. 
FAA test pilots assist in these projects. 

NACEF manager William F. Harrison says 
of his employees: 

“You must remember that these 1,800 em- 
ployees, who represent skills, crafts, and pro- 
fessions of every conceivable nature, are all 
civil servants. It makes me proud of the 
Government civil service system.” 


The Hammond Pictorial History of the 
American Negro 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time of moral crisis in our Nation’s his- 
tory, as dramatized by the unhappy 
events in Selma, Ala., I should like to 
call attention to the thoughtful com- 
ments of that distinguished Negro histo- 
rian, Dr. Charles H. Wesley, of Central 
State College at Wilberforce, Ohio, in his 
foreward to the forthcoming Pictorial 
History of the American Negro” being 
published by C. S. Hammond & Co. of 
Maplewood, N.J. 

FOREWORD 
(By Charles H. Wesley) 

Pictures of the American Nation of peo- 
ples would be composed of various minority 
groups, each of whom has been contributing 
through the years to the development of 


1 President of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 
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American life and history. Many races, cul- 
tures, and peoples have found their homes 
in this, the land of the free, and an Ameri- 
can picture should include all of them. I 
is well known that lines have been drawn 
and that there have been omission and sepa- 
ration of peoples on the basis of religions, 
language, race, and color. These peoples have 
come from England, Ireland, France, Ger- 
many, Italy. Spain, and all Europe, parts of 
Asis, and the islands, but it must be remem- 
bered, also, that millions came from Africa. 
This land in history has had civilizations, 
cultures, and governments in ancient and 
medieval periods, prior to the rise of the 
devastating slave trade, which were just as 
valuable and as glorious to history as those 
in Europe prior to the rise of its national 
states. From the 16th century through to 
the middle of the 19th century, within the 
law and outside of the law, the descendants 
of Africa were brought involuntarily, as oth- 
ers had come voluntarily and involuntarily, 
to the Western World. We are a nation of 
immigrants, or the descendants of immi- 
grants, none of whom has a priority in his- 
tory's esteem. 

The Negro population has grown through 
the years until it now constitutes the largest 
minority group of the American population, 
and next to the Indian population, is the old- 
est of America’s minority groups. Negroes 
arrived in the area of the United States 
nearly a century prior to the founding of the 
first English colony, having come with Span- 
ish explorers, but not as slaves, and having 
been participants in a settlement in Virginia 
in 1528, It is important that this length of 
continuing residence be known since there 
has been some tendency to regard the Negro 
as one of the out-groups in America, who 
should return to his native land, rather than 
as American, and accordingly can be omitted 
from word and pictorial presentations of 
America. 

This group of Americans, as have other 
groups, has made significant contributions 
to American life and culture, These con- 
tributions have been made by individuals 
and they have been made by the group, de- 
spite disadvantages, discriminations and 
separations from the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life. The account of these contributions 
should be better known to all Americans in 
the interest of the improvement of human 
relations. In this respect, there is no such 
thing as “Negro history,” or “Jewish history,” 
“Irish history” or other histories, as sepa- 
rate entitles or detached contributions to 
American history. The only reason why there 
is such a history is the neglect, omission and 
distortion of contributions which have been 
made by these special groups. Too often 
historians have presented in textbooks the 
story of one group, and for them have told 
this story well; but they have neglected to 
present the story concerning other groups of 
people. The result has been that it has re- 
quired many years and special endeavors to 
call to the attention of the textbook writers, 
the historians, the social scientists and the 
people who read, who look, and who think, 
that peoples of different colors and cultures 
have also contributed to American history. 
For these reasons, the Hammond Pictorial 
History of the American Negro has signifi- 
cance and definite meaning for all Americans. 

This picture history * * * carries the ob- 
server through the American colonial period, 
the institution of slavery, the irrepressible 
cofifiict, the effects of Jim Crow, the migra- 
tions to the North and to cities, the changes 
in the Negro status, the decisions of the 
courts, the marches to freedom and the Ne- 
gro today. Pictures from many sources are 
presented in this unusual presentation with 
brief descriptive and dramatic wording. 

In this connection, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge in his “A Day-Dream“ writes “My eyes 
make pictures when they are shut.” Pictures 
in eyes that are shut have been made of the 
Negro in history, and have been supported 
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and developed by lack of information and 
personal contacts. In fact, in order that 
people may understand people, information 
is not enough. There must be learning ex- 
periences, eyes must be opened to see pic- 
tures rather than permit the eyes to be 
closed and maintain the same false and in- 
correct pictures which have been learned 
from an earlier generation, parents at home, 
uninterested and biased teachers at school, 
and from people in the streets. The home, 
the school and the neighborhood are the 
places where boys and girls are first care- 
fully taught” the ideas, the concepts, the 
pictures and the word pictures which are 
fundamental in their adult lives for the 
characterizations of darker Americans. The 
images which they receive. are often main- 
tained throughout their years. 

Moreover if a Negro youth is unable to 
identify himself with those who are seen in 
pictures of American life because their very 
appearance seems to denote for them a su- 
periority, he can so readily assume his own 
inferiority. This reaction is described by 
Booker T. Washington as a youth in his 
“The Story of the Negro.“ as he described a 
picture in his first geography used in the 
elementary grades. The book had on one 
page a picture of George Washington and 
beside him was a picture of a naked African 
with a ring in his nose and a dagger in his 
hand. This type of presentation has created 
bad reactions from white and black youth, 
the former through assumptions of superior- 
ity and the latter of inferiority, 

It is the challenging task of publications, 
teachers, schools and community agencies to 
remove and reconstruct the basic false con- 
cept, to give new experiences and impressions 
in the interest of good human relations, and 
to substitute new pictures and truthful 

so that the stereotypes of difference 
and inferiority can be removed. Even if 
youth should have in earlier years the im- 
planting of correct ideas, memory can be very 
short, the impressions of the environment 
are deepened vigorously and imagination of 
them can be much longer. The images oft- 
times outlast the words even when allied 
with fact. And yet, the once learned fact 
can be erased by a fertile imagination stimu- 
lated by separations, innuendoes and dis- 

ent, but the picture can remain. 
Words may fade, but pictures fade less often 
and they can continue to exist in the sub- 
conscious self. Making history graphic 
through pictures is a most important step in 
the current educational program. 

This is basic in the quest for background 
by Negro youths and adults in the United 
States. Unfortunately, there is a self-image 
of depreciation created by the Negro people 
of themselves. It is not a consciously 
adopted image created by them. There are 
facts which they face in their environment 
that create and reenforce the image. There 
can be a change in this self-picture when 
the facts and the inspiration for the future 
can be directed for definite purposes. When 
they see themselves as inferiors and are con- 
ditioned as intellectually and culturally in- 
competent, and there are no evidences in 
books and classrooms to oppose, delimit or 
explain this conclusion, there is frustration, 
defeatism, and reaction against others. 

Negroes have undertaken to do something 
about this. They have organized the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, and have been publishing studies, text- 
books, and individual pictures of prominent 
Negroes which have been placed on the walls 
of schools, colleges, universities, and institu- 
tions, so that more correct views can be se- 
cured of these aspects of Negro life and his- 
tory. The strength of the forces seeking to 
keep the Negro in his place, and to have him 
as a despised person, had been so great that it 
is necessary to have all avenues of education 
used in order to bring to the masses of Amer- 
icans new and truer views concerning Negro- 
Americans, In such situations, pictures have 
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value, and particularly pictures which show 
that the participants are, after all, human 
beings, Americans at work and at play, striv- 
ing for advanced status as citizens, 

for the ways of freedom known to other 
Americans, learning activities valuable to the 
community when they are accepted or have 
the opportunity. 

Such pictures * * * are not primarily for 
entertainment, and they should be connected 
with the appropriate discussion in words 
which should also lead to additional reading. 
There is need in Negro history for historical 
books, documents, and sources on 
solid historical foundations. There is need 
for interpretation, brilliant narration, and 
sound teaching of the facts of unknown 
Negro history. There is also a definite need 
of pictures, portraitures, and pictorial pres- 
entations for the study of Negro history and 
minor scenes, some with completeness and 
others with less completeness. The picture 
can become the gateway to a larger T 

There are scenes herewith in the history 
of the current freedom movement, which 
can lead to the development of understand- 
ing and esteem for its leadership, its dem- 
onstrations by youth from the schools, col- 
leges and universities and the sacrifices in 
money and themselves by dedicated men and 
women, white and black. There are scenes 
of misguided white Americans clad in robes 
and hoods who rudely and violently block 
the free pathways of American democracy, 
revealing their crude efforts to keep the 
Negro in his place. Scenes appear of Negro 
groups who, because they have freed them- 


Such pictures, even when eyes are shut, will 
not leave undisturbed the onlooker and the 
reader. 

The ultimate test of the value of these 
pictures can be found in the changed atti- 
tude which disregards color and ethnic diyi- 
sions and uses it as an integral aspect of the 
total American scene. When eyes that have 
been shut have made incorrect pictures, they 
should be opened to the realities of these 
pictures which are descriptive of the Negro- 
American's history, and they may lead toward 
the truth, and finally to changes in attitude 
and in behavior. Through these channels, 
some southerners and some northerners may 
then free their minds and eyes of the stereo- 
types which have violated the truth for so 
long a period as well as the American dream 
itself. Seeing truly and really they may re- 
ject the slanted newspaper interpretations, 
and discard the inherited local caricature and 
burlesque of the American with the darker 

Just as the maps, charts, and Phics of 
the C. S. Hammond Co. have 5 
world understanding of international prob- 
lems, scenes, and peoples, it is more than 
probable that the wider distribution of these 
Pictures of our national scenes will have 
simular effects within the Nation. Since the 
dramatics of the Negro revolution have been 
treated and editorialized in varying ways 
by writers and observers, and by the many 
representatives of the press of the Nation, 
it is in this context that this presentation 
of pictures has definite values. 


_ 
Why the Italian American War Veterans? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce into the RECORD 
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some recent remarks by Mr. Joseph 
Bosco, a resident of Everett, Mass., and 
a longtime friend and constituent of 
mine. Mr. Bosco is National Commander 
of the Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States, and, as such, rep- 
resents many of the fine American citi- 
zens of Italian extraction who have 
served in the Armed Forces of this coun- 


The remarks follow: 
WHY THE ITALIAN AMERICAN WAR VETERANS? 
(By National Commander Joseph Bosco) 


The question is often asked, “Why the 
Italian American War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc.?“ That question is posed in the 
light that there are other major veterans 
organizations to which we can belong. 

We can answer in part that most of us do 
belong to one or more of the other veterans 
organizations. But, we might further reply, 
however, by asking similar questions in re- 
tort. For example: 

“Why the Veterans of Foreign Wars?” an 
8 recognized by Congress in 1932; 


why the American Veterans?” (com- 
monly known as the Amvets), a group 
that came to life by congressional approval 
in 1947; or 

“Why the World War I Veterans?" a 
group that gained recognition by the na- 
tional government in more recent years; 
namely, 1958; or 

By similar reasoning, “Why any of the 
other members of the veterans group?” 

At this point it is important to note that 
each of the mentioned veterans group, and 
others, was formed many years after the 
American Legion first took root in September 
of 1919. 

Therefore, if we are to reason the ques- 
tion logically, the answer must of necessity 
be an illogical one. The answer could be 
and possibly should be, that no other veteran 
entity should have a right to existence, be- 
cause the American Legion had preceded all 
others. 

At this stage of our reasoning someone 
might anticipate with the exclamation, 
“True, but the others of the veterans group 
do not set up a nationality barrier as a con- 
dition to membership,” And that seems to 
be the stereotyped answer by those who seek 
an easy escape from reality, 

But, let us see whether that observation is 
justified, and whether it is radically different 
in substance? If we read the purposes of 
each of the major veterans group, and the 
others too, we find that basically, the ob- 
jectives are similar and in many respects 
identical. Yes, truly n Those 
objectives fall in three general categories, 


y: 

1. To uphold and preserve the Constitution 
of the United States and our American way 
of life. 

2. To protect the veterans interests. 

3. to extend the arm of care to the widows 
and orphans of deceased veterans. 

Fundamentally, then, each ts founded on 
the same overall scope. 

However, let us probe a bit further. Let 
us bring to light the obvious. It is con- 
spicuously apparent that there are variations 
in the membership requirements of each 
group. By way of illustration: 

a. We observe that the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars limits its membership entirely to cam- 
paign medal service veterans (which, of 
course implies oversea service.) 

b. The Disabled American Veterans limits 
its membership to disabled veterans and to 
other restricted requirements. 

c. We are aware that the Am-Vets embraces 
only veterans of World War II and Korea. 

d. And, at the other extreme, we see that 
World War I veterans opens its doors only 
to servicemen of World War I. 
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Consequently, if we exclude the American 
Legion which supposedly permits member- 
ship to all veterans, whether they be dis- 
abled or nondisabled, or whether they served 
overseas or in the continental United States, 
it becomes obvious that each has its own 
Membership limitations. And, if we stretch 
the point further we might likewise note that 
even the American Legion has some limita- 
tions when it bars from membership the 
Spanish-American War Veterans. 

Foremost then and the one thing in com- 
mon among the various groups is that each 
represents only a certain segment of the 
veteran population. 

Now, if we seek out the definition of the 
word “segment” we find it defined as a “part” 
of entire thing, and, of course the part“ of 
anything is only a minor portion. So that, 
if we spotlight the word minor“ we observe 
that it is the adjective for the noun “minor- 
ity.” 

An essence then minority“ is the key word 
and the basis of membership in each of these 
other veterans’ groups. 

But, let's be more explicit. And, again us- 
ing the major organizations as illustrations, 
if we belabor the point we see that: 

1. The Veterans of Foreign Wars caters to 
the minority group that served overseas; 

2. The Disabled American Veterans in- 
cludes within its fold the minority group of 
disabled veterans and other limited requi- 
sites; 

3: World War I veterans embraces the mi- 
nority group of servicemen of World War I; 

4. The Amvets includes only the minority 
group that served in World War II and 
Korea. 

Are not then each of these groups segre- 
gating and being selective concerning mem- 
bership? 

This brings us to the big imponderable 
question, Why did each of these minority 
groups form its own organization when each 
could have joined the American Legion, 
which gives such wide latitude to member- 
ship? While this answer will not be found 
expressly stated in any paper, document or 
constitution, it can be assumed without 
doubt that each was formed to safeguard 
the immediate rights and interests of that 
special group. 

It can be presumed that each group feared 
that its particular type of veteran might be 
discriminated against. If not intentionally, 
at least by oversight. And, for that reason, 
each group sprang to life, Each set itself 
up as the watchdog against any possible dis- 
regard of its own identifiable veteran, Each 
was set up to be on the alert against en- 
croachments of its own special rights. 

So, in final analysis, we cannot escape what 
is apparent. The truth of the matter is that 
each veteran organization is an assemblage 
of minority groups organized according to its 
restricted membership requirements and pri- 
marily for its particular purposes. Each is 
first concerned with the things close at home. 
That is, the needs of its immediate member- 
ship, and then generally for all veterans. 
Fortunately, however, none of these groups 
has monopolized things to its sole interests 
and all veterans have benefited as a result. 

By the same reasoning then, the answer to 
the big question becomes clear and unequiv- 
ocal as to “Why the Italian American War 
Veterans of the United States?” 

We are an organized minority of veterans 
in existence by virtue of the same rights as 
any other group and for the same patriotic 
reasons, and rightfully so. It is our contribu- 
tion to a general cause. 

Let us take heed. That organized minori- 
ties are the spark of life in American society, 
for the improvement of human relations, Or- 
ganized minorities are the checks and bal- 
ances of our very structure of government. 
Organized minorities are the barrier to a 
malicious majority which might otherwise 
take over lock, stock, and barrel. Organized 
minorities are the sounding board that keeps 
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people on the alert, 
are the vanguard 


preventive ‘cure 
And, above, all, let us never forget that it 
was an minority that uprooted 
colonialism on this continent, and founded 
the United States of America. 

We, therefore, the Italian American War 
Veterans represent well over two and one- 
half million veterans of Italian parentage 
who have served our country honorably in 
time of war. Thousands of whom have left 


their limbs and their lives on foreign soil 


to preserve the ideology, that all men are cre- 
ated equal. 

Yes, we are an organized minority tied by 
bonds of service. Organized not for the sole 
purpose of gaining special privileges, but or- 
ganized to see that the rights of all veterans, 
and for that matter of all men be safeguard- 
ed against arbitrary power. And, finally to 
see that there is an equal administration 
of our just laws regardless of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

That is why the Italian American War 
Veterans exist. 


Merchant Fleet Down 11 Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY ` 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing newspaper article from the New 
York Times which is another indicator 
of the falling prestige of our American 
merchant fleet. With the total com- 
merce of American increasing and ex- 
panding daily, it is a dark page in Amer- 
ican history that shows the ever-decreas- 
ing statistics of our once dominant 
American merchant marine. 


The article follows: 


MercHant FLeer Down 11 Vessets—Loss 
Equats THAT or 1963, ANNUAL REPORT 
SHows 


The American Merchant Marine Institute's 
annual status report, describing the Na- 
tion's privately owned fleet, illustrates the 
continuing decline of the American mer- 
chant marine. 

The statistical report, published yesterday, 
showed that privately owned ocean-going 
ships of 1,000 gross tons or more decreased 
by 11 vessels, reporting a similar loss in 1963. 
The report was prepared by Chester J. Szych- 
linski, the Institute research director. 

As of January 1, the fleet consisted of 963 
ships aggregating 10.2 million tons gross and 
14,7 millions deadweight. It was composed 
of 31 combination cargo-passenger ships of 
442,000 gross tons and 272,000 deadweight 
tons, 643 freighters of 7.6 million tons dead- 
weight and 289 tankers aggregating 6.7 mil- 
lion tons deadweight, 

DEADWEIGHT INCREASE 


Gross tonnage measures the cubic contents 
of a vessel expressed in units of 100 cubic 
feet. Deadweight tonnage measures a ves- 
sel’s lifting capacity, or the number of tons 
of 2,240 pounds that a vessel will lift when 
loaded to her marks. 

While the number of vessels was lower at 
the end of 1964 the total deadweight of the 
fleet increased some 150,000 tons as a result 
of the delivery of ships larger than those 
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that were scrapped or sold to foreign buyers 
during the year, 

The report noted that the trend in the 
number of ships has been downward since 
the postward peak of 1,262 in 1951, with the 
exception of 1962 when there was a slight 
gain over the previous year. Since 1951 the 
privately owned fleet has declined by 365 
vessels, or 25 percent. 

This decline, the report noted, took place 
while the Nation's waterborne trade rose 
from 193 million tons to over 307 million 
tons, or 50 t, from 1951 through 1962. 
Total world seaborne trade, by comparison, 
rose from 640 million to 1,230 million tons, 
or 92 percent. 

Making comparisons with the merchant 
fleets of the world, the institute report 
pointed out that over the 13-year period the 
world fleet increased 46 percent in number. 
While the world fleet deadweight capacity 
increased 111 percent the American fleet's 
decreased 42 percent. 

Looking back to 1939, the report noted that 
the American fieet represented 10.8 percent 
of the world fleet in number and 145 per- 
cent in deadweight. It now represents 5.4 
percent in number and 7.3 percent in dead- 
weight. 

The composition of the fleet made the pic- 
ture “even more dismal,” the report said. 
The average fleet age was over 17 years, show- 
ing further deterioration since the start of 
1964. 

Obsolescence is still a major problem, with 
73 percent of the fleet consisting of ships 18 
years of age or older. Less than 17 percent 
of the ships were built in the last 10 years. 


Walla Walla, Wash., To Honor Naval 
Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, this coming 
May 15 the citizens of Walla Walla, 
Wash., will dedicate a public park to the 
memory of one of the outstanding Naval 
heroes of World War II, Capt. Albert 
Harold Rooks. 

I bring this event to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress because 
many Members of Congress may well re- 
call the extraordinary heroism and 


Houston during World War IL Facing 
overwhelming odds Captain Rooks gave 
his life to the cause of liberty when he 
was killed by enemy fire as he 
the Houston’s final fight. Prior to that 
time, in a series of engagements between 
February 4 and 27, 1942, Captain Rooks 
displayed extraordinary heroism, out- 
standing courage, gallantry in action 
and distinguished service as command- 
ing officer of the Houston while in ac- 
tion against superior Japanese enemy 
aerial and surface forces. He was post- 
humously awarded our Nation's highest 
recognition, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. I would like to read the accom- 
panying citation: 
For extraordinary heroism, outstanding 
courage, gallantry in action, and distin- 
service in the line of his profession, 
as commanding officer of the U.S.S. Houston 
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during the period February 4 to 27, 1942, 
while in action with superior Japanese en- 
emy aerial and surface forces. While pro- 
ceeding to attack an enemy amphibious ex- 
pedition, as a unit in a mixed force, Houston 
was heavily attacked by bombers; after 
evading four attacks, she was heavily hit in 
a fifth attack, lost 60 killed and had 1 tur- 
ret wholly disabled. Captain Rooks made his 
ship again. seaworthy and sailed within 3 
days to escort an important reinforcing 
conyoy from Darwin to Koepang, Timor, 
Netherlands East Indies. While so engaged, 
another powerful air attack developed which 
by Houston's marked efficiency was fought 
off without much to the convoy. 
The commanding general of all forces in the 
area thereupon canceled the movement and 
Captain Rooks escorted the convoy back to 
Darwin. Later, while in a considerable 
American-British-Dutch force engaged with 
an overwhelming force of Japanese surface 
ships, Houston with H.M.S. Exeter carried 
the brunt of the battle, and her fire alone 
heavily damaged one and possibly two heavy 
cruisers. Although heavily damaged in the 
actions, Captain Rooks succeeded in disen- 
gaging his ship when the flag officer com- 
manding broke off the action and got her 
safely away from the vicinity, whereas one- 
half of the cruisers were lost. 


Iam proud to state, Mr. Speaker, that 
Capt. Albert Harold Rooks was born in 
Whitman County of my congressional 
district, educated at Walla Walla High 
School and graduated from the U.S. 
Naval Academy in 1914. 

Dedication of the park by Walla Walla 
citizens to the memory of Captain Rooks 
is a fitting memorial. It should help re- 
mind all of us of not only the heroism 
of Captain Rooks, but the sacrifice of the 
thousands of other Americans who 
fought and died in the cause of liberty. 


Fukumoto Brothers Display Great 
Public Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or Bawa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 9 of this year I inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin on Febru- 
ary 10. That article, Mr. Speaker, de- 
scribed one of the sources of the strength 
and vitality of our great State of Ha- 
waii—the willingness of its citizens to 
assist one another in times of chaos 
and disaster. 

One of the unsung heroes which up- 
held this great tradition during the re- 
cent floods at Keapuka was Delivery 
Service, Inc., owned and operated by. 
these brothers, Richard, Rikino, and 
Harold Fukumoto. With no thought of 
the economic loss which they would sus- 
tain, the Fukumoto brothers volunteered 
their trucks, drivers, and helpers to 
transport the water-damaged appliances 
between Keapuka and the service shops. 
Indeed, this was no smali effort and ex- 
pense on their part. I take pride in 
being personally acquainted with the 
Fukumoto brothers and pleasure in com- 
mending them for their action. 


A1555 
An American Success Story in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, we 
have long prided ourselves over the 
proven fact that in this great country of 
ours the paths which lead to personal 
success are many and varied. While they 
very seldom are smooth, straight, or 
short, these paths are open to all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of race, color, creed or 
sex. Only last week we reaffirmed our 
belief in this our way of life by approving 
legislation to provide the children from 
impoverished homes the vehicle by means 
of which they too might achieve success. 

It is with a sense of pride and extreme 
pleasure that I call to the attention of the 
Congress an American success story in 
Hawaii. It is about a woman in Hawaii 
who is the mother of five children, the 
oldest of whom is in college and the 
youngest of whom is only 6 years of age. 
She started to work in her teens as a 
maid. By virtue of long years of hard 
work, careful saving, prudent investment, 
and, yes, study at night schools, she has 
achieved such a notable measure of suc- 
cess that her story was told in the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin & Advertiser of Sun- 
day, March 21,1965. She is Mrs. Mildred 
Kida, wife of Theodore Kida, both of 
whom are close friends of mine. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I insert this great story in the RECORD as 
another item of proof that one can still 
realize one’s dream of success in our 
American way of life: 

“Hor Hana” To HIGH FINANCE 
(By Mary Cooke) 

“You have the initiative, you work hard, 
and you have ability. You should work for 
yourself, not work for people.” 

Mildred Kida remembers her last employer, 
a kamsaina businessman, telling her this 
after she had worked several years as maid 
and 88 tor the oer 

What ve done money 
mom n 9 = toe 
$ all in the bank,” answered. 
“ren thousand dollars,” we 

When she left her maid’s job, this was the 

working capital with which she started a 


This summer, she and her husband, 
Theodore, will open the new * 
million-dollar Kida Nursing Home, first 
nursing home project approved by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration in Hawaii, now 
nearing completion at 2900 Pali Highway. 

DECLARATION FOR INDEPENDENCE 


Mildred, who started to work for people 
when she was 13 years old, says, “I always 
wanted to be independent.” 

Her declaration for independence was an 
echo of her father’s ambition, now achieved 
after he spent more than 30 years at hard 
work in sugar and pineapple fields on Maul. 
There, in the 1930's, Mildred said she and her 
mother and sister also Iabored in the cane- 
fields as “hoe hana” women. 

At the age of 10, she had her first brush 
with an independent business venture when 
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her father, Chukichi Nakama, left the cane- 
fields, leased 20 acres and started to raise 
pineapples on a ¢ontract basis. 

She spent the summer working in the pine 
fields until sundown every day. At night, by 
the light of a kerosene lantern, her father did 
his figuring on an abacus and Mildred, eldest 
of eight children, helped him keep books. 

"I was familiar with handling the money 
when it came in,” she said. 

THE HARD YEARS 


That was during the depression years when 
you could buy bread for 5 cents a loaf, cotton 
cloth was 15 cents a yard and palaka shirts 
sold for 50 cents apiece. The Nakamas lived 
in a house without electricity, washed clothes 
by hitting them with a stick on a board and 
ironed with a charcoal iron. They made 
their own charcoal from klawe branches. 
They also burned guava and kiawe wood to 
heat the Japanese bath Nakama built for his 
family. 

“We ate mostly bananas, tomatoes, pa- 
payas, tofu, miso soup and noodles, noodles, 
noodles. We hardly knew what taxes were, 
we paid sgo little,” said Mildred. 

A WILL AND A WAY 

When the market dwindled, Mildred's 
father lost his pineapple contract and she 
remembers the day some men came to repos- 
sess the truck he had used in his work. 

To feed the family, he turned to raising 
pigs and produce. Mrs. Nakama started a 
tofu factory in Puunene and drove a horse 
and buggy around central Maul to make de- 
liveries to her customers. To get food for 
their pigs, Mildred walked from house to 
house collecting swill in two kerosene tins 
suspended from a log pole over her shoul- 
ders. To feed her mother’s horse, she and 
her brothers and sisters went around the 
countryside collecting bagfuls of kiawe 
beans. 


“My father used to tell us that the best 
gift God can give is the ability to work,” 
said Mildred. “He told us, too, ‘If you can- 
not save money when you're young, you'll 
be poor for the rest of your lire.“ 

FIFTY YEARS TO SUCCESS 


Besides serving as Mildred's earliest in- 
spiration, those years of frugal living, te- 
nacity, ingenuity, and enterprise have paid 
off for the plucky old couple. 

She said her father, the son of a rice 
farmer in Okinawa, finished his schooling 
there and came to Lahaina in 1906 because 
he could earn more in Hawail than in his 
homeland. She said her mother arrived 
from Okinawa as a picture bride in 1920. 

“My parents had the potential to work for 
themselves. They always wanted to. It 
took them 50 years to reach success.” 

Today. Mildred says her parents own land 
at Watawa on which they have seven houses 
rented to tenants. The successful water- 
cress farm across the road was developed by 
Nakama and his wife on land they leased 
when they moved here from Maui in 1939. 
Now. they are 70 and 76 years old and, al- 
though retired, Nakama still wields his 
sickle to help harvest the cress, and daily 
lends his still-deft hands to tying up the 
bundles of fresh wet greens with narrow 
strips of banana fiber, ready to go to market. 

WORK, AN HONORABLE ESTATE 


The ever-present theme of Mildred Kida's 
story, from childhood on, is “work, an hon- 
orable estate” in her book. 

Through her high school student years on 
Maul she was a part-time maid and got her 
room and board with the families she worked 
for. When her family moved to Walawa on 
Oahu, she got a full-time maid's job in Hon- 
olulu which she kept after she married Theo- 
dore Kida. 

She worked for their room and board and 
a salary of $200 a month while her husband 
was going to electrical appliance school and 
earning $90 a month. They continued living 
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at her employers’ home until after their first 
baby was born. 

“For 5 years my only asset was a sewing 
machine,” she said. “I don't believe in buy- 
ing things when you don’t have your own 
home yet. 

FROM MAID TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Not only does she believe in work and 
thrift, but she never missed an opportunity 
to learn on the job. When she worked in 
private homes on Maul she learned family 
and party cooking. Later, she made $30 a 
day catering wartime parties on Oahu. 

In her full-time maid's job, she tried her 
hand at household budgeting and market- 
ing, became expert at it, and finally was given 
the responsibliilty of managing her employ- 
ers’ housekeeping expenses. 

Thus, when the opportunity came to 
launch a boardinghouse and go into busi- 
ness for herself, she had confidence in her 
ability to run it. 

Mildred Hmited her boarders to 23 Uni- 
versity of Hawaii men students. “Girls make 
too many phone calls and fron too much,” 
she sald. 

Working from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. every day, 
Mildred shopped for, cooked, and served two 
meals a day to her boarders, cleaned all the 
house except the students’ rooms, and did all 
the housework and laundry for her growing 
family. 

Ten years and four babies later, she had 
paid off a $27,000 mortgage on the boarding 
house, 


A NEW BUSINESS 


While her days were so filled with serving 
the needs of the young and the very young, 
an 87-year-old man applied for lodging in 
the boarding house. There were no vacant 
rooms, so Mildred and Theodore had him 
come to their home in Manoa where he got 
not only room and board, but Mildred also 
took care of him. 

He was the first aged person she had ever 
had under her care, and from this experience 
she learned about the needs of old people. 
It was from her association with this elderly 
boarder that the idea for her next invest- 
ment, a rest home for the aged, originated. 

Forthwith, the boarding house was sold, 
another house bought, and Mildred hired 
nurses for the ‘round-the-clock shifts at her 
Punahou Rest Home. She herself kept the 
jobs of cooking and cleaning. 

PREPARATION FOR THE BIG STEP 


Theodore, meanwhile, had worked for 16 
years as an appliance mechanic. With the 
success of his wife's two business enterprises, 
the idea of the new Kida Nursing Home be- 
gan to take shape, and last year he left his 
job to study for his new position of admin- 
istrator of the now abuilding home, 

At Kaimuki High School and the Univer- 
sity of Hawail he took bookkeeping, account- 
ing, and business administration. He also re- 
searched existing nursing homes and made a 
study of the California Nursing Association 
presentation of nursing home facilities. 

Mildred, too, found time to study. She 
took Kaimuki High School night courses in 
business and attended art and interior 
decorating classes. As a result, she has had 
a hand in choosing the interior color schemes 
for the new building. 

But her biggest job there will be as head 
of the kitchen and housekeeping depart- 
ments. She and her husband have hired a 
nursing director for the 74-bed operation, 
and they will have 36 other employees cover- 
ing 24-hour shifts. 

THE CONSERVATIVE WAY 


Despite her stepped-up schedule as a busi- 
nesswoman, Mildred still does her washing 
and cooking and cleaning at home. 

“I think we should try to be conservative 
even when we can afford more,” she said. 
“When the children were young I gave them 
a schedule to live by so I could get my work 
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done. Now they help by cleaning thelr own 
rooms, taking care of the yard, doing some 
meal preparation, and dishwashing.” 

Their oldest son is studying business ad- 
ministration on the mainland, Alan, 13, is 
a student at Stevenson Intermediate School 
and Randall, 10, Marjorie, 8, and Diane, 6, all 
go to Manoa school. 

“I'm really enjoying my life today because 
I can spend more time with the children,” 
she said, 

“I took Randy to all the political head- 
quarters during the campaign last fall, he’s 
interested in politics, and the children are 
learning hula and ballet and Okinawan 
dancing. Alan goes to bodybuilding class 
and he does such neat work in his hobby of 
model building.” 

Leaving the boys’ room which was lively 
with political posters and shelves filled 
with models, she showed us the rest of their 
attractive home in upper Manoa Valley. 

“I really love our family life,” said this 
happy and successful woman. “I don’t enjoy 
social life too much unless it’s a business 
meeting, too. 

“I think,” she philosophized, “that maybe 
people aren't accomplishing as much as they 
can today because of too much social life.” 


Keeping Coins in Circulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr.PATTEN, Mr. Speaker, one of the 
vexing problems facing the United States 
today is the shortage of coins. 

An excellent editorial in the New 
Brunswick Daily Home News contains 
some practical and sensible suggestions 
for “Keeping Coins in Circulation.” 

If these suggestions are adopted, the 
coin shortage will be at least alleviated 
and possibly will be eliminated. 

The editorial follows: 

, KEEPING COINS IN CIRCULATION 

The Government's long-expected an- 
nouncement that it will cease using silver 
in its coinage and change to a cupro-nickel 
coinage next year will be along soon. 

Many nations use cupro-nickel coins and 
they have proved entirely satisfactory. 
They are attractive and durable. They work 
in vending machines. And copper and nickel 
are relatively abundant while silver is be- 
coming scarcer and scarcer. 

As plans are made for the new coinage, 
Congress and the Treasury Department must 
make sure that they do not commit the 
errors of the past which have so aggravated 
the coin shortage for a year. 

In order to keep speculation in and hoard- 
ing of the new coins at the lowest possible 
level, the new coins should bear no date and 
should be adopted as a semipermanent 
standard design, say for a 20-year period. 

There is no logical reason for dating coins 
today. Our postage stamps are not required 
to bear dates. Neither does our currency 
bear a date of manufacture, but only dates 
of authorization. 

Another sensible way of keeping hoarding 
and speculation at a minimum is to omit the 
mint mark from the new coins. The use of 
a Special mark for mints other than Phil- 
adelphia results in an additional variety for 
collectors and speculators and hoarders to 
acquire. If all coins of each denomination 
are identical, hoarding can be cut in half. 
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Another, and more drastic means of pre- 
venting hoarding, is to require the Federal 
Reserve banks to mix newly minted coins 
with circulated coins before distributing 
them to member banks. This makes quan- 
tities of new coins more difficult to acquire, 
and scratch marks from the mixing make 
the coins less desirable numismatically. In 
Britain during World War II, the minters 
intentionally discolored new coins to keep 
them in circulation rather than in hoards 
and collections. 

The coming radical change in U.S. coinage 
will create massive problems, and every pos- 
sible precaution should be taken to put the 
new colns into circulation and keep them 
there. 


Judges: Remedy for Unfitness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 26 issue of Time magazine there 
is a very fine article paying tribute to 
an outstanding man, Judge Phil Sheri- 
dan Gibson. 

The National Commission on Food 
Marketing, of which I am a member, is 
fortunate to have this outstanding ju- 
rist as our chairman. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this article concerning a part of his dis- 
tinguished background in the RECORD at 
this point: 

Jupors: REMEDY FOR UNFITNESS 


Tilness, or age, or simple inertia may leave 
him unqualified for his job, but the judge 
who deals dally with the lives, liberty, and 
property of people forced to come before him 
may have been appointed for life. If so, 
he can be fired only for gross misconduct. 
If he has been elected, it usually takes some 
sort of major scandal to unseat him. Is 
there no other way by which the honest but 
unfit Judge can be removed from the bench 
when necessary? 

The Federal judiciary has no answer short 
of impeachment—a tactic successfully used 
only four times since 1789. Yet senile, life- 
time judges have plagued even the Supreme 
Court. In the 1920's the falling Justice Jo- 
seph McKenna once wrote an opinion stating 
the exact opposite of what all nine Justices, 
including himself, had voted to say. As for 
State courts, there have been many efforts 
to let bar groups monitor unfit judges and 
recommend removal. But what lawyer 
wants to bring charges against the very judge 
who may hear his next case? 

QUIET PERSUASION 

Now California is trying a widely admired 
device that may solve the problem. The idea 
began taking shape in the early 1950’s when 
a murder trial was interrupted for 4 days 
because the judge vanished on an alcoholic 
binge. Indignantly, California's now retired 
Chief Justice Phil S. Gibson, spurred a bar- 
bench study that turned up a surprising 
number of shocking statistics, Of five judges 
in one county. four had been absent for as 
long as a year because of ill health. Despite 
mounting case loads, other judges thought 
nothing of taking 3-month vacations and 
playing golf during court hours. Others 
needed psychiatric care; many were just plain 
aged. 

Chief Justice Gibson pressed for a State 
constitutional amendment that would give 
the California Supreme Court full power to 
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remove unfit judges at every level, including 
its own, The State legislature and Cali- 
fornia voters overwhelmingly approved such 
an amendment in 1960. The bench-domi- 
nated body that has been set up to do the 
high court's investigating work is a nine~ 
member Commission on Judicial Qualifica- 
tions—five judges, two lawyers, and two lay- 
men. The commission operates out of San 
Francisco under executive secretary Jack E. 
Frankel, an able, tactful lawyer of 40. 

Gripes about judges may come to Frankel 
from any private citizen, though meaningful 
complaints generally come from other Judges, 
lawyers, and grand juries. To safeguard the 
traditional independence of the judiciary, 
Frankel focuses only on alleged disability 
and misconduct—for example, senility, pub- 
lic alcoholism, or persistent discourtesy. The 
commission has the power to subpena medi- 
cal records, order medical examinations. 
Once the commission is convinced that a 
complaint has merit, Secretary Frankel 
simply sends the judge a registered letter 
outlining the charges and adds a polite re- 
quest: “Please comment.” 


QUIET RESIGNATION 


Some judges immediately blast back that 
personal enemies are out to persecute them. 
But most recognize that resignation is pref- 
erable to the alternative: a commission hear- 
ing and public review by the State supreme 
court, So far, the commission has received 
344 formal complaints, found 118 worth in- 
vestigating, and produced 26 actual resigna- 
tions. All of the Judges quit with 
no publicity whatever. Only one judge un- 
der investigation (for berating prosecutors) 
has ever availed himself of Supreme Court 
review. He won his case and stayed on the 
bench. 

California is also fostering judicial fitness 
by new benefits that encourage judges to re- 
tire at 70. If he quits after 20 years on the 
job, a California judge goes on receiving 75 
percent of his pay for life. If he fails to 
retire at 70, the pension drops to 50 percent. 
In 1959 California had about 80 judges aged 
70 or over. Now it has only six. 

So successful is California's system that 
similar legislation is pending in Colorado, 
Florida, Kansas, New Mexico, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation is pondering endorsement of the idea 
that California-style discipline should ex- 
tend to Federal courts as well. 
might very well balk and there might be 
constitutional problems, but aid in the 
maintenance of U.S. judicial fitness deserves 
serious consideration. 

— 

Such as the fact that article 3 says flatly 
that Federal judges shall hold their offices 
during good behavior.” 


Judicial Review of Dismissal or Suspen- 
sion of Classified Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my bill to give persons in 
the classified civil service a right to a 
hearing before removal and suspension 
and a right to judicial review of dis- 
missal or suspension in the Federal judi- 
cial district where they were employed. 

Under this bill, a dismissed or sus- 
pended employee may have judicial re- 
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view of his dismissal or suspension in the 
judicial district where he was employed, 
Under present law, employees must come 
to Washington, and this expense deprives 
many of their day in court. 

My bill would humanize this presently 
unjust and unfair law. } 

This remedial legislation should receive 
the more serious and favorable consid- 
eration of the Congress. F 


The 144th Anniversary of Greek 
Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1965 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr, Speaker, one of our 
stanchest and most steadfast allies, in 
the struggle against godless communism, 
has been Greece. The Greeks were 
among the first to feel the heavy hand of 
Communist terrorism and banditry. By ' 
extending a helping hand in 1947, we 
were able to help Greece overcome her 
Communist insurgent problem, and go on 
to again become a viable nation and later 
a valued member of the NATO alliance. 
In so doing we partially repaid the debt 
we all owe to our heritage of Greek civil- 
ization and democracy. It is therefore 


. fitting that on the occasion of her 144th 


anniversary, we again remember our debt 

to this valiant little Mediterranean na- 

tion. It is with these thoughts in mind 

that I wish to insert in the Recorp this 

statement by the Royal Greek Embassy: 

THE 144TH ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK INDEPEND- 
ENCE Day, Marcu 25, 1965 

March 25, 1821, marks the first European 
echo of the American Revolution. On that 
date, 144 years ago, a band of dedicated free- 
dom loving Greek patriots raised a flag of 
liberty and swore that they would have free- 
dom or die in the attempt. It was not the 
first time that the gallant remnants of the 
brave Greek nation had risen against foreign 
domination. For more than four centuries 
of alien domination, they had fought for 
liberty regularly, on an average every 11 years. 
Each of those attempts was drowned in blood 
and destruction. 

But the 1821 rising was destined to suc- 
ceed. Fighting against incredible odds, ac- 
cepting stolcally the price not only In blood 
but in property that the alien rulers exacted, 
the Greeks fought on amid their smoulder- 
ing homes and burning orchards—for the 
trees too were destroyed to quench the spirit 
of liberty—and 8 long years later they won, 
as the Americans had won earlier, thus af- 
firming for the first time in Europe the right 
of nations to rule themselves. 

They found scant support from other Euro- 
pean governments at first, those brave Greek 
fighters. The great capitals of Europe were 
more concerned with the balance of power 
with supporting Turkey, whom they called 
then the sick man of Europe, rather than 
allowing the Greek subjects of the Turk to 
gain freedom. 

But the justice of the Greek cause pre- 
vailed. The example of the American revo- 
lution had sown seeds that had grown deep 
roots, Freedom lovers from other nations 
came to offer their lives in the cause of Greek 
liberty. Greeks are proud that Americans 
participated in that noble endeavor. 
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In 1821, when the Greeks rose against the 
Turkish Empire to throw off a yoke of nearly 
450 years, to the average American, Greece 
was either a remote country, somewhere in 
Europe, or an ancient civilization, famous for 
its books and buildings. Soon, however, 
Greece became a real and immediate entity. 
The Greek struggle for freedom stirred the 
American press, aroused American orators 
and stimulated the neoclassic trends in 
American art, literature and architecture. 
American opinion was unanimous: a people 
whose tradition was a source of inspiration 
to American democracy, a nation fighting for 
Its liberty, should be free. 

The first American to sponsor the cause of 
Greek liberty was Edward Everett, profes- 
sor of Greek at Harvard University. A man 
of strong convictions, Everett was determined 
not only to make speeches for Greece, but 
to act. In the name of Greece he initiated 
a crusade against the reactionary and oppres- 
sive policy of the Holy Alliance in Europe. 

His efforts for Greek independence were to 
bear fruit, and a year later popular feeling 
was officially reflected in President Monroe's 
annual message to Congress, which declared: 
“Gentus and delicacy in the arts, daring, 
and heroism in action, unselfish patriotism, 
enthusiastic zeal, and devotion to public 
and private liberty, all these are connected 
with the name of ancient Greece. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that their [the Greeks“] 
contest should arouse the sympathy of the 
entire United States.” 

The Greeks, on their side, looked upon the 
United States with hope and admiration. 
One of the first acts of the first Greek Senate 
in May 1821, was the delivery of an address 
to the American people, beginning, “Friends, 
fellow citizens, and brothers: Having formed 
the resolution to live or die for freedom, 
we are drawn toward you by just sympathy, 
since it is in your land that liberty has fixed 
its abode * . Though separated from us 
by mighty oceans, your character brings you 
near us * . Our interests are of such na- 
ture as to cement more and more an alliance 
founded on freedom and virtue.“ 

It was natural for the American institu- 
tions of higher learning to take the lead in 
aiding the Greek cause; there intellectual 
freedom was upheld as the cardinal aim in 
education, and youthful enthusiasm for jus- 
tice and liberty ran high. From Harvard 
University came the signal for America’s 
support of Greek freedom. It was given by 
Edward Everett 6 years before the outbreak 
of the Greek revolution, in his oration for 
the degree of master of arts in 1814, which 
he called “The Restoration of Greece.” It 
contained many prophetic notes. Judging 
by later reports, his listeners were carried 
away by the eloquence with which he plead- 
ed for an independent Greece. After gradus- 
tion from Harvard, Everett visited Hellas on 
the eve of its Independence. He wrote an 
engaging account of his experiences in Greece 
during 1818 and 1819 which unfortunately 
has never been published. 

It was Everett who guided Daniel Webster 
in his famous address on Greece, delivered 
before the American Congress, 

Soon interest in Greece spread beyond 
Everett's campus at Harvard. 
the 1820's, students in American public 
schools, colleges, and universities were hold- 
ing meetings, passing resolutions and writ- 
ing expressions of support for the Greek 
cause. 


armed forces. Young George Jarvis, Jona- 
than Miller and Samuel Gridley Howe dis- 

themselves on the Greek battle- 
fields. Their own American revolution was 
only a few decades past; the interim years had 
Seen the writing of the American constitu- 
tion and the careful construction of a re- 
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public on the foundations of freedom. 
Theirs was not merely a passive interest in 
what was happening in Greece; they felt 
that their own ideals and lives were involved, 
and, over 100 years ago, they felt America 
could not remain isolated, 

Eventually, the heroic sacrifices of the 
Greeks could no longer be ignored. Public 
opinion in the civilized world was revolted 
by the brutal suffering of a small heroic na- 
tion that was obviously determined to die 
fighting rather than live in bondage and 
the great European powers swung their 
weight behind the Greeks who, at last, ob- 
tained for themselves the benefits of free- 
dom, an idea that they gave to the world. 


Schools Should Match Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
that appeared in the Denver Post under 
date of March 11, 1965, urging the adop- 
tion of a minimum wage by the Denver 
School Board. The editorial is as fol- 
lows: 

SCHOOLS SHOULD MATCH Minimum Wace 


Nearly a month ago, the Denver school ad- 
ministration applied for $106,724 in Federal 
funds to carry on a special antipoverty proj- 
ect among school youth under the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps program. 

The plan was to provide jobs for 325 young 
people 16 years and older from families in 
the poverty classification. They would do 
maintenance work in school buildings and 
on school grounds and help out in school 
libraries and lunchrooms. 

Superintendent Oberholtzer and his staff 
deserve credit and praise for planning and 
initiating this project. It is one of several 
efforts they have undertaken to support the 
national war against poverty and help the 
victims of poverty in the Denver schools. 

Unfortunately, however, the school admin- 
istration has been reluctant to accept the 
minimum wage standards required by the 
Federal Government as a condition for grant- 
ing the Neighborhood Youth Corps funds. 

The school administration considers it 
would be improper to pay the Youth Corps 
students the Federal minimum wage of $1.25 
an hour, when about 752 student and adult 
employees of the schools are now being paid 
less than that amount for the same kind of 
work. 

And the administration is reluctant to 
spend an extra $85,000 to $90,000 to bring the 
present employees up to the Federal mini- 
mum. We believe that, irrespective of the 
youth corps project, the extra money ought 
to be spent and wages in the Denver schools 
ought. to be raised at least to the Federal 
minimum. 

About 280 of the present school employees 
are adult women who work in the lunch- 
rooms and are not much below the minimum 
wage now. About 472 of the employees are 
student sweepers who start at 95 cents an 
hour and are pald considerably less than the 
rates prevailing in the Denver area. 

Most of the caddy boys who carry out 
groceries at the major chainstores now re- 
ceive $1.25 an hour under union contract, 
and all will receive at least $1.25 by July 7 of 
2 yan Some will receive $1.32, 

on minimum for part-time sweep- 
ers in the Denver area is $1.75 an hour; and 
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the Denver career service minimum, which 

is based on the rate prevailing among pri- 
vate employers, is $1.45 for the same type of 
work. 

It is true that the State minimum wage 
for women and minors in some occupations is 
80 cents an hour. But that rate was set in 
1958 and the State industrial commission Is 
now in the process of revising it. Since 1958, 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
have increased by more than 40 percent. 

In this affluent society in this period of 
high living costs, employers who pay less 
than the Federal minimum, whether they be 
public or private, may actually be contribut- 
ing to the problem of poverty instead of help- 
ing to alleviate it. 

The schools ought not to be in that posi- 
tion. They ought not to be using young 
people as cheap labor to perform tasks that 
draw a much higher compensation when 
they are performed by adults. And they 
ought not to be paying adult women less 
than the Federal minimum, even though 
there is no legal requirement to do 80. 

Many of the student sweepers use their in- 
come to help support families who are suffer-- 
ing from poverty. At $1.25 an hour for a few 
hours work a day, they would hardly be in a 
position to support them with too much 
munificence, 

Finally, the Denver schools ought not to 
be arguing to the Federal Government that 
Denver is a low-wage community, so im- 
poverished that it cannot afford to meet the 
Federal standards. 

This is not Appalachia and it ought not to 
behave like a depressed area. 


Alaska: Adventureland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speak- 
er, Alaska expects to be host to more 
visitors during 1965 than ever before. 
With five vessels now operating along 
Alaska’s marine highways, restoration 
of quake damaged highways completed, 
the number of tourist accommodations 
much increased, and Alaska’s wide fame 
as an adventureland becoming even 
wider, it is no surprise. 

For those of my colleagues who plan to 
visit Alaska in 1965 I have available in my 
Office, Alaska: Adventureland, the 15th 
annual progress edition of the Fair- 
banks-News Miner. Thanks to its fine 
edtiorial staff, printshop crew, and 
equipment, the Fairbanks-News Miner 
has produced a superb introduction to 
Alaska, adventureland. Assurance of 
Alaska's hospitality and ample scope of 
visitor accommodations is contained on 
its editorial page, as follows: 

ALASKA: ADVENTURELAND 

This year’s Alaska progress edition af- 

fords prospective visitors a preview of what 


186% ‘see and do in the din state in 


After cataloging attractions from Glacier 
Bay to Alyeska, from Mount McKinley to 
Barrow, from Valdez to Kodiak, the Fair- 
banks Daily News-Miner staffers and con- 
tributors who worked on this edition came 
to the conclusion that activities and facili- 
ties for tourists this year are more numer- 
ous and widespread than before the great 
Alaska earthquake of March a year ago. 
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As Gov. William A. Egan declares in a 
special report appearing in “Alaska Rebuilds” 
(sec. A of this edition), Alaska has re- 
bounded, the earthquake slowed us down 
only temporarily, and “it now appears that 
1965 will be a record year for travel to 
Alaska.” 

The south-central area, where earthquake, 
flood, and fire struck on Good Friday last 
year, has now rebuilt to the point where 
more events and accommodations are offered 
than before. The new State ferry Tustu- 
mena now serves Kodiak, Seward, Seldovia, 
Homer, and Anchorage, while the Chilkat 
ferry connects scenic Cordova with Valdez, 
the “Little Switzerland” of Alaska. 

With the marine highway system extended 
and highways restored and improved, Alas- 
kans themselves will be surprised to inven- 
tory the travel opportunities available via 
the Alaska highway and ferry system and 
daily flights to the far north. 

Despite the shattering blow of March 27, 
1964, the young economy of Alaska is prov- 
ing its vitality. The many families who will 
be heading north to see our unique attrac- 
tions can travel with the happy thought that 
they are helping to keep our Nation's gold 
system stable. 

In a front page editorial published before 
the entry of the 49th State into the Union 
the Washington (D.C.) Daily News referred 
to Alaska as “an awakening giant.” 

In this year 1965, the validity of this de- 
scription is becoming more apparent. 

Alaska now welcomes families in all the 
smaller States to head north and take a good 
look at our land of adventure. Some may 
decide to return and make Alaska their per- 
manent home. We are sure that those who 
do will find a gracious and friendly reception 
in our land of opportunity and challenge. 


General de Gaulle: Unfriendly Ally 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I haye just 
read a report by the editor in chief of the 
Hearst newspapers which I believe re- 
flects the thinking of many of us re- 
garding the recent actions and state- 
ments of our supposed friend and ally, 
General de Gaulle of France. 

William Randolph Hearst, Jr., review- 
ing General de Gaulle's decision to send 
aid to North Vietnam and other meas- 
ures, comments, “With a friend like 
‘Hard Time Charlie, who needs en- 
emies?” 

It is Mr. Hearst’s suggestion that we 
Americans exercise our displeasure and 
disapproval of these actions by refrain- 
ing from visiting France this year. In 
this suggestion he agrees with Senator 
Futsricut, who recently proposed the 
same thing, but he perhaps wisely re- 
frains from the tantalizing description of 
sin and shame attributed to that coun- 
try in the Senator’s remarks. It is not 
the lust and wantonness of Paris that 
should motivate us, if indeed the French 
capital has such captivating qualities, 
but rather the actions of the French Gov- 
ernment so deliberately taken to frus- 
trate and harm the strength and policies 
of the United States. 
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Mr. Speaker, without objection, I in- 
sert at this point in the Appendix the 
report of Mr. Hearst appearing in the 
Hearst newspapers of March 21, 1965: 

GENERAL DE GAULLE, “UNFRIENDLY ALLY” 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief, the Hearst newspapers) 


You have probably heard the rather oft 
quoted remark attributed to Marshal Villars, 
& French general, to his sovereign, Louis 
XXIV, as he left Paris for one of their 18th 
century wars. It goes like this: “Protect 
me please, sire, from my friends back here; 
I can take care of my enemies myself.” 

This quotation crops up in my mind every 
time I read the latest nasty crack or act of 
today’s No, 1 French general, Charles de 
Gaulle. With a friend like “Hard Time Char- 
lie,” who needs enemies? 

Up to our neck in the fungles of Vietnam— 
where we need no help from any of our al- 
lies but certainly have the right to expect 
that they do not help our Communist foes— 
all we've been getting from the President of 
France is a pain in that same neck. 

Up to now it had been mostly heckling, 
but last week he started directly aiding our 
foes. 

It isn’t as though our task in that corner 
of the world were unclear; we have spelled 
it out for anybody to read. Even Charlie 
with his head way up there in the clouds 
must understand. 

It is the task—sometimes appearing to be 
thankless—of protecting free nations from 
aggressions of the Communist war machine. 
The Vietcong guerrillas who are invading 
free South Vietnam, Behind them ls surely 
Red China. 

Until recently we have confined our aid 
for South Vietnam to that unhappy na- 
tion's own bloody soll. This has never been 
called a war, and for a long time the Ameri- 
can forces in South Vietnam were, in theory 
at least, on a supply and training mission. 

Now we have been using the “persuasion” 
of air strikes to destroy limited military 
targets in the Communist homeland of North 
Vietnam—the idea being to deal increasing 
punishment until the Reds call off their 
invaders, 

De Gaulle can’t possibly misunderstand 
what we are doing. Nor can he still believe 
that we are going to accept his oft-repeated 
line that we cannot keep the free nation of 
South Vietnam free from Communist dom- 
ination. 

To agree to fresh economic aid and more 
generous credit terms to North Vietnam, as 
the French Government did this week, thus 
becomes a calculated injury to the United 
States and the cause of freedom for which 
American soldiers have been dying. 

It would be fitting to call it the last 
straw except that we have learned that there 
is always another straw, and another—cal- 
culated to give the United States a really 
hard time in world affairs—from “hard-time 
Charlie,” 

He is surely one of the alltime worst 
friends an ally eyer had. 

To me, there's no reason to sit still and take 
De Gaulle’s unfriendly arrogance with a 
Gallic shrug, as if to say, “Ah, well, that’s 
Charlie for you.” 

It has long been clear that diplomatic 
representations mean nothing to him. The 
latest evidence was the editorial silence in 
the Paris press on the speech last Tuesday 
by Under Secretary of State George W. Ball. 

Mr. Ball's words were about as tough as 
diplomacy can get. They expressed the 
growing irritation within our administra- 
tion—and that, of course, includes the an- 
noyance of President Johnson—with the open 
opposition of De Gaulle to American policies 
in Vietnam. 

It is one thing for a nation to express its 
doubts of another nation’s policy by taking 
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a disinterested attitude and saying in effect, 
“We'll sit this one out.” It's quite another 
thing for the head of a nation not only to 
deride the policy of another nation and 
declare it futile, but to try to convince other 
countries joined in an alliance of freedom of 
his point of view, as De Gaulle has been 
doing. 

Naturally, Nguyen Tu, an industrial expert 
of the North Vietnam regime, is overjoyed 
with De Gaulle’s credit trade extension. It 
will mean that much more money to sup- 
port the Vietcong guerrillas in South Viet- 
nam. However you look at it, De Gaulle is 
contributing to Communist strength. 

Sukarno of Indonesia also is contributing 
to Communist by seizing proper- 
ties of the free world, The difference is one 
of method. 

All this helps explain the irritation in the 
administration and the words of Mr. Ball, 
who said, “When national positions are vig- 
orously promoted without regard to their 
effect on the responsible common efforts of 
other states, free world interests may well be 
injured.” 

Now, if France were truly a democratic na- 
tion, with true freedom of such a 
speech by so important an official of the 
United States would provoke immediate edi- 
torial reaction. 

There was none, 

The only conclusion to be drawn from this 
is that the French press is under control of 
the Government, which indicates that De 
Gaulle is more of a dictator than he would 
like to concede. 

The fact that De Gaulle scorns diplomatic 
protests need not end the matter. 

There is another way in which the Ameri- 
can people can express displeasure, and that 
is by not spending their money in France. 

A couple of weeks ago I urged this sug- 
gestion in commenting on a speech by Sen- 
ator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Arkansas Demo- 
crat and chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. The Senator exhorted Ameri- 
cans to shun “the artistic pocket picking of 
Paris at least for a year or so,“ as an ex- 
pression of the “enlightened self-interest of 
our people” so as to help halt the drain of 
gold dollars from the United States. The 
De Gaulle regime (and, of course, other 
countries, too) is busy turning dollars into 
gold reserve. 

In view of the latest examples of 
De Gaulle’s unfriendliness, there is all the 
more reason today to recommend that you 
omit France from your travel itineraries. 

This is not written with any animosity 


In other words, the sug- 
gestion not to spend American money in 
France is not an ideological position but 
rather a practical way of expressing disap- 
proval of the diversionary, anti-American 
policies of President de Gaulle. 

Of course, one big way to help redress the 
balance of payments in our favor (which 
has been tilting against us for quite some 
time) would be for Americans to first get 
acquainted with the historical grandeur and 
incomparable scénic attractions of our own 
country. Additionally these sights—historic 
and scenic—produce a sense of reverence, 
and wonder, and thankfulness just to be an 
American. It always does in me anyway. 
It is also true that firsthand knowledge of 
our country makes us all better representa- 
tives abroad. 

But, if travel across the Atlantic ls your 
bent, there are many countries with pleasures 
and interests equal to those of France: Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal. All have places the equal of 
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France's in historical interest and some 
excelling in scenic magnificence. 

Skip France this year and let the general 
feel it where it hurts, in the pants pocket. 


Housing Problems in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
weeks I have been placing in the RECORD 
a series of articles on “New York City 
in Crisis,” which have been appearing in 
the New York Herald Tribune. The fol- 
lowing article cites a specific example of 
what often happens when the citizen 
complains. It appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on February 17, 1965: 
WHAT HAPPENED TO THE $1 MILLION HOUSING 

Repam FUND? 
(By Tim Hutchens) 

A new telephone listing for city residents to 

call with housing complaints is raising the 
question of what happened to the $1 million 
appropriated last month for the solution of 
emergency problems. 
On January 31, Council President Paul R. 
Screvane disclosed that the city had placed 
$1 million in a revolving fund to finance 
emergency repairs on slum buildings. Mr. 
Screvane is chairman of the city’s antipoverty 
operations board. 

On Monday, Mayor Wagner designated 
Worth 4-3000 as the official number of a com- 
munications center where unhappy tenants 
could complain to city agencies. 

In its first 24 hours of operation, the center 
referred 1,537 calls to eight city agencies. 

Were chunks of the $1 million being used 
to help answer the complaint? 

The question was put to Mr. Screvane’s 
office at noon, transferred to the mayor's 
office, then to the office of Milton Mollen, 
the mayor’s housing chief, and finally to the 
housing and redevelopment board. 

Despite assurances from the last two offices 
that information about the $1 million was 
forthcoming yesterday afternoon, none was 
made available by the time municipal offices 
closed at 5 p.m. 

Others have also been curious about the 
special appropriation. 

Ted Velez, executive director of the East 
Harlem Tenant's Council, said his organiza- 
tion to the mayor 2 weeks ago that 
79 buildings in its area could use the emer- 
gency funds. 

“But to date,” he said, “we haven't re- 
pared s word regarding an appointment with 


The approval of the funds came with a rul- 
ing by the board of health that certain hous- 
ing conditions dangerous to life and health— 
such as lack of water or electricity—enables 
the city to make repairs in private buildings 
and then bill the landlords. 

Most of the tenants calling the new emer- 
gency housing number are complaining about 
a lack of heat. 

Of the 1,537 calls received between 9 a.m. 
Monday and yesterday morning, 626 were re- 
ferred to the department of buildings and 
e fees eee of health. Other calls 

such agencies as the city housing au- 
thority, the city rent and rehabilitation ad- 
ministration and the police department. 

At the health department, Lester J. Rosner, 
the agency's administrative assistant com- 
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missioner, said the center was funneling 
“basically the same kind of information.” 

He pointed out, though, that a complaining 
tenant no longer has to call several city agen- 
cles before reaching one that offers him some 
satisfaction. 

At the department of buildings, Julius W. 
Schneider, the agency’s assistant director of 
operations, said that he does not expect that 
the average time of 3 weeks to investigate 
a complaint will shrink much. 

Of the reports already received, he said, 
“we haven't had a chance to analyze them.” 

And on the fourth floor of her apartment 
at 313 West 117th Street, Mrs. Clarence 
Baker, who registered a chronic complaint to 
the center 8 minutes after it opened Mon- 
day, said yesterday that her heat continues 
to drop each afternoon toward the tempera- 
ture outdoors, 

Her lack of steam was first reported in the 
“City in Crisis" series 2 weeks ago. 

The new communications center, designed 
to expedite complaints to city agencies, is 
now located in, temporarily, a downtown civil 
defense facility. 

Present plans call for a permanent, $10,000 
center at 280 Broadway with a full-time staff 
of 20 persons—more as needed—and a pay- 
roll of $175,000 per year. 


The Other Cost f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Progress Bulletin of Pomona, Calif., in a 
very timely editorial entitled The Other 
Cost,” recently commented on the grow- 
ing size of Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. 

The Progress Bulletin declared: 

The cost of grants-in-aid, in terms of dol- 
lars, is enormous. The other cost, which 
must be measured in the subjugation of local 
government which is far more res le to 
the needs, wants and problems of its regions, 
is greater still. 


In my view, this is a very accurate and 
appropriate assessment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

THE OTHER COST 

It has been said that Federal grant-in-ald 
programs haye grown tò the point where they 
are unmanageable. Whether or not this ex- 
tremity has been reached, they are ascending 
to stupefying dimensions. 

In 1966, the proposed Federal budget indi- 
cates, they will reach the record figure of 
$13.6 billion—$2.2 billion more than for 1965 
and $3.3 billion above the 1964 appropri- 
ations, Practically all of the increase is in 
the area of welfare and education, including 
such programs as economic opportunity; edu- 
cational assistance; manpower development 
and training; health and research; and hous- 
ing and community development. 

The question here is not whether any or all 
of such programs are good or bad, necessary 
or unnecessary. It is whether they are a 
proper function of the Central Government. 
And, further, it is a question of whether the 
rights, obligations and responsibilities of 
State and local government—to say nothing 
of those of individual citizens and families— 
are to be totally submerged by Federal bu- 
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reaucracies which control the purse strings 
and lay down the rules, 

The cost of grants-in-aid, in terms of dol- 
lars, is enormous, The other cost, which 
must be measured in the subjugation of local 
government which is far more responsible to 
the needs, wants and problems of its regions, 
is greater still. 


GOP Plight Seen as a Historic Challenge 
and Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, several 
metropolitan newspapers last Sunday 
carried an extremely piercing and ana- 
lytical story on the Republican Party 
by former GOP chairman, the Honor- 
able Leonard Hall. 

A former colleague in the House, an 
able lawyer, and a politician with an out- 
standing record of success, Len Hall is 
probably the best qualified Republican 
in our Nation to objectively examine our 
Party. My personal relationships with 
Len Hall go back over a decade, and I 
am pleased to recommend his article to 
members of both national parties as a 
further illustration of his political 
acumen. 


The article follows: 
From the Chicago Sun Times, Mar, 28, 1965] 


GOP PLIGHT SEEN AS A Historic CHALLENGE 
AND OPPORTUNITY 
(By Leonard Hali) 

No question about it. After more than 
three decades of decline at the ballot box, 
the Republican Party is in bad shape. While 
the situation is discouraging to some, I see 
the party’s plight as an historic challenge 
and opportunity. 

Since its debut with Abraham Lincoln, the 
Republican Party has provided many of 
America’s greatest leaders. During a great 
part of the last century it gave our country 
its best, most substantially progressive gov- 
ernment. 

What, then, has happened to cause a ma- 
jority of voters to favor the opposition? And 
what should be done about it? 

Essentially, the answers can be found in 
an analysis of dramatic Republican victories 
last November, despite the nationwide 
Democratic tide. In Massachusetts, the 
home of the Cabots and the Lodges, John 
Volpe, the son of Italian immigrants, was 
elected Governor, and Ed Brooke, a descend- 
ant of Negro slaves, was overwhelmingly re- 
elected attorney general. In California, 
Greorck MURPHY, an Irish-American Roman 
Catholic, overcame seemingly impossible 
odds to be elected Senator. In Hawalt 
Ham Fone, a descendant of contract la- 
borers brought from China, won reelection 
to the Senate by a huge majority while 
Democrats were sweeping virtually all other 
offices in his State. 

The lesson of the Volpe-Brooke-Murphy- 
Fong triumphs is that it is not enough for 
the Republican Party to run first-rate can- 
didates, men who are dedicated to basic Re- 
publican principles, The men I named cer- 
tainly filled that bill and are superb public 
Officials. But they also represent a cross 
section of America as it is today, 
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Unfortunately, there are far too few Volpes 
and Brookes and Murphys and Fongs in 
the Republican ranks and our party gives the 
appearance of being an organization of white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants. 

We have permitted our party to become too 
exclusive. We have been trying to elect na- 
tional candidates with the descendants of 
the people who came over on the Mayflower, 
and that boat just wasn't big enough. 

America is a nation of racial, religious, and 
ethnic minorities. Overall, even the white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants are a minority. To 
serve adequately and to succeed In elections, 
the Republican Party has got to reflect 
America, 

I admit, regretfully, that when you attend 
any meeting of Republicans on the national 
scale the faces you see and the names you 
hear are rarely Negro, Italian-American, 
Polish-American, Irish-American, or Jewish, 
or any of the other groups that combine to 
make up our country. 

We are excluding from our party the Amer- 
icans we now need most. We may not like 
to talk about It, but every election proves 
that each of these minority groups votes 
often as a bloc. And every year, these mi- 
nority groups are voting more and more for 
the Democratic Party. Why? Because the 
Republican Party has lost touch with these 
Americans, and consequently we have lost 
their support. 

Look at what happened in 1960 and 1964: 
In both of those presidential elections the 
Republicans lost 75 percent of the Roman 
Catholic vote. We lost 80 percent of the 
Jewish vote and we lost from 75 to 96 percent 
of the Negro vote. These figures are crucial 
to the future of the Republican Party. I do 
not believe that any political party could 
win national elections with these important 
minority groups permanently arrayed against 
it. 

DEMOCRATS HAVE 2-TO-1 EDGE 


In 1964, only 25 percent of American 
voters—one in four—regarded themselves as 
Republicans. The Democrats had 53 per- 
cent of the voters—a 2-to-1 lead over us, and 
a clear majority of the country. 

We must not underestimate the meaning 
of those figures. If our party is to win a na- 
tional election in 1968 or 1972, we have to do 
the impossible—hold onto all the Republican 
votes, win the independents, and win a large 
number of Democrats, too. 

Our party did not always face such odds. 
For almost 75 years the Republicans domi- 
nated American politics. 

The disaster that started the decline of 
Republican popularity was, as everyone 
knows, something that was beyond the con- 
trol of any party, any President, or any gov- 
ernment—the great depression—and what 
the Democrats did to place the blame for 
that depression on the Republican Party 
changed the course of American political his- 
tory. Distinctive miinority groups, most of 
whom lived in the big cities and were hit 
hardest by the depression, deserted their Re- 
publican traditions for Democratic jobs. On 
top of that, Franklin D. Roosevelt, a master 
of party politics, stamped the “big business” 
label on all Republicans. 

However, we cannot blame the Democrate 
entirely for our situation. Frankly, I be- 
eve that we brought a great part, if not 
most, of it on ourselves. The “big business” 
label stuck because we did attract big busi- 
ness—and not enough other people. In par- 
ticular, we did not attract the minority 
groups that were outside our party but were 

an increasingly powerful factor 
in politics, 

It is true that when we start a national 
political campaign we will form a Jewish 
committee and an Italian-American com- 
mittee and a Polish-American committee and 
so on. Then, when we get into office, what 
do we do? 
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A comparison of the Cabinets under Dwight 
D. Eisenhower with those under John F. Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson will show what 
Imean. When I went to Washington as Re- 
publican national chairman in 1953 I found 
that President Eisenhower had told all Cab- 
inet officers that they could bring in their 
own men as deputies, staff assistants, and 
advisers. When I looked over the list of 
appointments I discovered that a great per- 
centage of the jobs had gone to Michigan 
and New York. Why? Well, first, that's 
where big business is. And second, the Cabi- 
net, while long in brains, was somewhat 
short on politics. As a result, the Eisen- 
hower administration turned out, in the eyes 
of the public, to be almost exclusively Anglo- 
Saxon and Protestant, even though Mr. 
Eisenhower himself remained the Idol of all 
elements in the country. 

Then we come to the Kennedy-Johnson era 
and what do we see there? We see a Gold- 
berg. We see a Ribicoff. We then see a 
Celebrezze; we see a Gronouski. And now 
we see Connor. And remember, in politics 
it’s often what you look like, as much as if 
not more than what you really do, that brings 
you support. 

The Democrats recognize that America is 
made up of minorities and see that they are 
represented at the highest level of govern- 
ment. In the Republican Party, the minori- 
ties are not so recognized. 

The other day I attended a meeting of Re- 
publican congressional leaders and others 
who want to help in the Republican congres- 
sional campaign of 1966. Someone said, 
“What's wrong with us?” 

“Look around the table,” I said. 

Here we were, a white Anglo-Saxon Prot- 
estant group. There was not a Jewish man 
there. There was not a Polish-American. 
There was not an Italian-American. There 
was not a Negro. The person next to me 
said, “Len, I think there's one Catholic.“ 

CHANGE IN IMAGE, ATTITUDE NEEDED 


Until we change our image and our atti- 
tude, we cannot and we will not win na- 
tional elections. Barry Goldwater’s loss in 
1964 was worse than it should have been, but 
Goldwater never had a chance. With what 
was arrayed against our party in 1964, no 
Republican candidate could have won. 

Now that Lyndon Johnson is in the White 
House for a full term of his own, our Re- 
publican situation is critical. President 
Johnson knows more about the workings of 
politics and government than any President 
in memory. He realizes that his hopes for 
the Democratic Party to stay in power rest on 
the big cities, which is where most of the 
minorities are. Because Mr. Johnson is an 
extraordinarily able politician, the need for 
a change in Republican attitude is all the 
more imperative. 

What should Republicans do now? There 
is no one simple answer, no quick and easy 
remedy. But we must begin by building a 
broader base for this party. We must get 
away from the idea that this is an exclusive 
club. I do not mean that we should pander 
to the minority groups, as some liberal Demo- 
crats do. 

It's our Job to show members of minority 
groups that our policies will preserve their 
heritage and provide them true opportunity. 

We need their participation in developing 
such policies and keeping them attuned to 
the times. Their participation in developing 
Republican policy is the best way of demon- 
strating our concern for the true and lasting 
interests of all Americans. 

We should make it clear that every Ameri- 
can is entitled to an equal place in Republi- 
can politics, Republican government and the 
Republican Party. More than that, we must 
actively enlist into the Republican Party all 
Americans—Negro, Italian-American, Irish- 
American, the Polish-American, Catholic and 
Jew. 
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We must sign more of them up as yolun- 
teers in the precinct, give them places on our 
party tickets, invite their views, and above 
all, appoint them to responsible, decision- 
making positions at our national conferences 
and conventions. We must show them that 
the Republican Party is not a private club, 
but that it represents the whole country and 
is concerned with all of America’s problems 
and opportunities. 

GOP CAN'T IGNORE THE NEGRO 


Some Republicans contend that the Demo- 
crats have the Negro vote sewed up and there 
is nothing we can do about it. They are 
wrong. 

We cannot write off any group of Ameri- 
cans. In the first place, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, the Negro’s vote should not be taken 
for granted by any party. The Republican 
Party should offer to the Negro voter, as It 
does to all American citizens, the freedom of 
political choice. 

In the second place, as a matter of politics, 
the Republican Party cannot ignore any mi- 
nority group—certainly not the Negroes, who 
make up a sizable proportion of the voting 
population and are concentrated in the big 
cities, where the Republican Party is weakest, 

If we hope to regain our political strength, 
we must get down to the practical politics of 
winning support among big city minorities. 
To carry New York State, the Republicans 
must make an impact on the Jewish, Puerto 
Rican, and Negro voter in New York City. If 
we do not show strength with those minor- 
ities, we don’t carry New York. Similar polit- 
ical situations exist with Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania, Chicago and Illinois, Detroit 
and Michigan, Cleveland and Ohio. 

Unless we can make great political gains 
among minority groups, we will continue to 
lose the big cities by tremendous votes. Big 
losses in the big cities cost us the big States. 
It is impossible—realistically, if not mathe- 
matically—for the Republicans to win a na- 
tional election without four of the eight big- 
gest States. 


REPUBLICANS CAN WIN MINORITIES 


Can the Republican Party win support 
among the minority groups? The answer is 
yes. We have done it, and we are doing it. 
Not long ago I went to a reception in New 
York for Gov. George Romney, A Negro guest 
came up to say hello to me. He said, “Mr. 
Hall, I Just wanted to tell_you that I'm a New 
Yorker now; but I'm here tonight because I 
was one of the Negro leaders in Michigan for 
George Romney.” It is of passing interest to 
note that in the last election in Michigan 
Romney got 20 percent of the Negro vote, 
whereas Goldwater got 2 or 3 percent. 

Romney, William W. Scranton, John Volpe 
and Nelson A. Rockefeller have broadened 
the Republican Party in their States to in- 
clude not only the Negroes but all minority 
Americans. These Republicans are success- 
ful as candidates and as Governors, in part, 
because they have made the minorities part 
of the Republican family. We have got to 
establish this same principle at the highest 
national level of the party. Specifically, I 
would like to see a broad cross-section of 
Americans at meetings of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and the new Republican 
Coordinating Council, 

While we are learning to attract minority 
groups, we must also learn to show more 
tolerance for political digerences between 
Republicans. There are differences of opin- 
ion in this country, and there will always be 
differences within parties, I am opposed to 
those fellows who say you should have a 
conservative party and a liberal party. It is 
unrealistic to think you can have that clear 
a political division in 50 States. What one 
State regards as a vital liberal issue is mean- 
ingless in another. I have long been con- 
vinced that our country is healthier with con- 
servatives and liberals in both major parties, 
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DISSENT IS A NATURAL TRADITION 

My belief is that we should not try to paper 
over our differences or pretend they don't 
exist. Dissent is one of democracy’s 
greatest traditions, and we should make an 
asset of {t—as the Democrats have done. I 
will go further and say that we should estab- 
lish some kind of a forum, preferably in 
Washington, where we can display the full 
range of political thought in our party and 
the great diversity of political talent we 
have. We should bring to his forum all the 
Volpes and Brookes, the Smileys, the Rom- 
neys, the Rockefellers and the Scrantons, 
the Hatflelds and the Evanses, the Percys and 
the Bob Tafts—all the established party fig- 
ures from around the country and the 
younger leaders who are coming up. I dis- 
agree with those who feel they have to be 
afraid of anybody who is moying into the 
national picture. My feeling is that the 
more we can see Republicans move, the 
better off we are. 

In advocating such a forum I do not in- 
tend to diminish the public role of our con- 
gressional leaders such as Senator EVERETT 
M. DmxseEn, of Illinois and Representative 
Grratp Forp, of Michigan. They have vital 
responsibilities in Congress and they should 
continue to speak out. But so should mem- 
bers of the national committee and the new 
Republican Co-ordinating Council. So should 
moderate Republicans and conservative Re- 
publicans. So should the Republican Gover- 
nors. 

It may be heresy for me to say this be- 
cause I spent 14 years as a Congressman on 
Capitol Hill, but I feel that it is a healthy 
development that the Republican Governors 
are getting together and pressing for a more 
positive and progressive Republican program. 
With their help, we can create a better record 
that will bring new members and a new 
spirit to the Republican Party. 


MUST ABANDON NEGATIVE VIEW 


We have got to get out of our negative, 
foot-in-the-cement posture. A political party 
out of power as long as we have been auto- 
matically becomes classed as negative. I 
want to make it plain that T think the Re- 
publican Party, when it is in power, brings 
the best government to the country. But 
you can’t govern unless you get elected. We 
give the country better government; but, and 
it hurts to admit it, the Democrats are better 
practical politicians. n 

This must change. Ours is a great party, 
with a long and honorable record of service. 
But there is no built-in guarantee for con- 
tinuous terms of Democrats in the White 
House. Certainly we will always be a mi- 
nority party if great groups of Americans feel 
they are not wanted in the Republican Party 
family. If the Republican Party is to live 
and prosper, it must again become what it 
2 created to be the party for all Amer- 

ns. 


End of Cheap Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I would like to 
include another editorial from the New 
York Times, from this morning's edition, 
once again in opposition to the importa- 
tion of foreign labor, a program which 
nas tended to continue the depression 
of our own domestic migrant labor. 
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The editorial speaks for itself, and I 
insert it herewith: 

END oy CHEAP FARM LABOR 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz sharply refiected 
the e intention of Congress when he 
told importunate corporate farmers that they 
could never again expect Government au- 
thorization for the mass import of cutrate 
foreign labor to harvest American crops. 

No crops will spoil if the growers finally 
face up to the need for a substantial increase 
in the wages that have for so many years 
made migratory farm laborers the country's 
most exploited workers. Their average earn- 
ings have never come to much more than 
$1,000 a year—a third of the level President 
Johnson has taken as the dividing line be- 
tween poverty and decency. 

Even a doubling of farm wages should 
mean little in costs to consumers. A recent 
survey by the Labor Department found that 
the field labor cost for picking oranges was 
1 to 2 cents a dozen, as against a retall price 
of 50 to 72 cents at big-city markets. For 
lettuce the picking cost was a little over 
1 cent a head, the retail sales price 23 cents. 
The farm laborer can move far up the eco- 
nomic ladder without any profound impact 
on the pocketbook of this best fed of nations. 


Abolish National Origins Quota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to have included in the Recorp the reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the 1,500 
members and delegates to the 81st an- 
nual meeting of United Hias Service, held 
in New York City, on March 14, 1965, 
urging the enactment of the administra- 
tion immigration bill which would 
abolish the national origins quota sys- 
tem. United Hias Service is a world- 
wide Jewish migration agency, well 
known for its many years of outstanding 
work and humanitarian aid to immi- 


ts. 
The resolution follows: 
IMMIGRATION Law REFORM 
{A resolution unanimously adopted at the 

Bist annual meeting of United Hias Serv- 

ice, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, March 14, 

1965) 

Whereas for many years, members of 
United Hias Service have been urging revi- 
sion of the basic U.S. immigration and na- 
tionality law, so that our quota allocation 
system would reflect American democratic 
concepts concerning the dignity and worth 
of the individual; and 

Whereas specific proposals for the aboli- 
tion of the national origin quota system 
were made by President Lyndon B. Johnson 
and by his predecessors, Presidents Kennedy, 
Eisenhower and Truman; and 

Whereas these recommendations have been 
adopted and sponsored by many Senators 
and Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, by the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Labor, by 
leading labor organizations and by all the 
major Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and non- 
sectarian agencies interested in immigration 
reform; and 

Whereas the need for these reforms has 
been for these reforms has been volumin- 
ously estabilshed by testimony and actual 
experience gathered over the years; and 
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Whereas such changes in the quota alloca- 
tions system, in addition to removing injus- 
tices, will be of practical help to many thou- 
sands of our coreligionists who are waiting 
in various countries to Join their relatives in 
the United States; and 

Whereas these recommendations have been 
in corporated in S. 500 before the Senate and 
H.R. 2580 before the House of Representa- 
tives: Now, therefore, 

We urge upon the membership of United 
Hias Service that representations be made 
to their Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States that these 
pending bills on changes in the quota al- 
location system be enacted and that they 
take such further appropriate action which 
would be consistent with our national in- 
terest and would Infuse our immigration and 
nationality laws with the cherished humani- 
tarian and democratic principles of our Na- 
tion, and set an example of leadership in the 
free world. 


Auto Buying Headaches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by John Osborne 
which appeared in the March 27, 1965, 
edition of the New Republic magazine 
and which is one of the best arguments 
for simplifying sales contracts. 

Despite the tongue-in-cheek criticism 
of the truth-in-lending bill the article 
points up the need for this legislation. 

I am a sponsor of this bill in the 89th 
Congress. It is H.R. 111 and is currently 
pending before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The article follows: 

Auro BUYING HEADACHES; A LESSON IN THE 
HIGH Cost or BORROWING 


(By John Osborne) 


The General Motors Acceptance Corp, and 
I have recently completed an interesting and, 
to me, instructive venture in cooperation. 
We have cooperated in the purchase of a 
Chevrolet and in my education. I now know 
enough about the loan business, automobile 
division, to perceive the trouble with truth- 
in-lending bills of the kind sponsored by Sen- 
ator Paul, Dovatas, of Illinois. The trouble 
with them is that it is impossible to compre- 
hend, much less to convey, the truth about 
this sort of lending. This, in effect, is what 
spokesmen for the loan industry have said in 
thousands upon thousands of words at con- 
gressional hearings, and they are quite right. 

Although I did not realize it at the time, 
my conversion to the industry view began on 
October 23, 1962, when I casually inspected 
and signed the GMAC conditional sales con- 
tract presented to me by a Chevrolet sales- 
man in Washington, It seemed to set forth 
in clear and simple terms a good deal of the 
truth in lending that Senator DOUGLAS was 
demanding. There were items marked 
“principal balance“ ($2,470.71), which I took 
to be the amount of the loan; “Finance 
charge” ($407.13), which I read to mean in- 
terest”; and time price balance” ($2,877.84), 
obviously the total that I would be paying to 
GMAC in the next 3 years. A single, perfect- 
ly understandable sentence disposed of 
“terms of payment” (“the time balance is 
payable * * * in 36 installments of $79.94 
each, commencing December 7, 1962, and on 
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the same day of each succeeding month 
thereafter."). Neither the word interest“ 
nor any reference to a rate of interest ap- 
peared in the contract, but I did not balk 
at the omission. There before my eyes was 
the figure labeled “Finance charge,” so much 
more forthright than a percentage. Any fool, 
I told myself, could determine the rate of 
interest by dividing the amount of the fi- 
mance charge by the principal balance. 

The start of my active education, or awak- 
ening, may be dated 17 monthly payments 
later, in April of 1964, when my wife and I 
decided to apply $800 in a lump sum to the 
car debt. I marked a check for this amount 
“to principal, account 68.053,“ sent along 
a separate check for the regular payment 
falling due at around that time, and asked 
in an accompanying note whether and how 
the remaining payments and the total of in- 
terest would be affected. I assumed that in 
reducing the principal we had saved a fair 
sum in interest, and I looked forward to 
being told how much it was. 

On May 13, 2 weeks after the money and 
the inquiry had been mailed, a GMAC en- 
velope arrived. Warmed by what I took to 
be a moderately prompt reply, I opened it 
and read the following: “As a matter of good 
business procedure it is our practice, from 
time to time, to verify the unpaid balances 
on our customers’ accounts. Will you please, 
therefore, fill in the information called for 
below and return.“ The information called 
for below consisted of “unpaid balance,” 
“date and amount of last remittance,” and 
a signature. Reflecting that GMAC wanted 
to know what I wanted to know, I set this 
form letter aside and awaited some individ- 
ual word. After another fortnight had passed 
without any, I fired off a rather curt request 
for a reply. After a week or so of continuing 
corporate silence, I appealed to the salesman 
who had sold us the car, recalling that he 
had then appeared to be chummy with 
GMAC. He made it evident that he con- 
sidered my inquiry and impatience exceed- 
ingly odd. But he did intercede and I soon 
received a telephone call from a lady at 
GMAC. It developed that she had signed 
the form letter. She first rebuked me in a 
nice way for having failed to answer It, 
pointing out that a prepaid and addressed 
envelope had been provided. She then in- 
formed me that GMAC considered my $800 to 
be the equivalent of 10 monthly payments, 
with a trifle over. She said that I might de- 
fer further payments until the 10 months 
had expired, or—with a distinct edge in her 
yoice—I might continue to pay at the previ- 
ous pace until the balance of the contracted 
total was paid off. Then, and in that event, 
she said, GMAC would rebate any excess that 
might be due me. All of this was stated so 
briskly, and with so clear an implication that 
I was being childish, that I accepted it with- 
out demur and was glad to hang up the 
telephone. 3 

Thereafter I made some payments on the 
prescribed dates, let others pass, and on Jan- 
uary 7, 1965, paid in a second lump sum the 
balance due on the contract (I actually over- 
paid by 654, which GMAC refunded at its 
leisure). In a note with the final check I 
called attention to the fact that the debt, 
including the total of interest which would 
have accrued over the full 36 months of the 
contract, had now been repaid 10 months 
ahead of the ordained time. 

SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 

As I was trained to expect by then, a hiatus 
followed, In the 4 weeks and 5 days which 
elapsed without a response, I did a lot of 
figuring and thinking. All of it proved to 
be fallacious, but it was educational. Since 
GMAC had divided the sum of the “prin- 
cipal balance” and the “finance charge” by 
36, and so arrived at my monthly payment 
of $79.94, I assumed that by dividing each 
of the same amounts by 36 I could determine 
the portions of the monthly payments which 
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had applied to interest ($11.81) and to prin- 
cipal ($68.63). It therefore seemed reason- 
able to anticipate a rebate of 10 times $11.31, 
or $113.10, in interest that would have been 
paid over the final 10 months of the con- 
tract period. While I was at it, I divided 
the amount of the finance charge by the 
amount of the principal balance and came 
up with 16.88 percent. If this was the rate 
of interest over the 36 months, the annual 
rate appeared to be one-third of it, or a 
little over 5.6 percent. Fair enough—and 
there was that $113.10 coming back to me 
any day now. 

But I fell to fretting: was it fair? What 
about the $800 paid “to principal” last April? 
Could it be that in treating it as 10 monthly 
payments, GMAC had absorbed $113.10 (the 
amount of the anticipated rebate, by coin- 
cidence) as interest and reduced by that 
amount the sum which I had explicitly paid 
against the principal? Could it be, also that 
since then I had been paying interest not 
only on the $800 but on the $1,165.71 which 
supposedly had been repaid against the prin- 
cipal over the previous 17 months (at $68.63 
per month)? If GMAC had knocked $113.10 
off my $800 and credited $686.90 of it to 
principal, it seemed to me that I should then 
have owed something like $618 of the initial 
“principal balance.” At 5.6 percent a year, 
the interest on that amount for the 10 
months covered by my $800 would come to 
about $28.85. For the 8 months between the 
$800 payment and the final payment, it 
would be a little less. But, counting 
monthly payments in the interval, I had 
paid $148.04 in what I regarded as interest, 
plus the $118.10 which F confidently expected 
to recover in the awaited rebate. Drunk on 
this arithmetic, I prepared to be injured if 
GMAC rebated less than $230. 

On February 12, 1965, along with a clear 
title to the Chevrolet and a cheery card cer- 
tifying that I had established a satisfactory 
credit rating with GMAC, the rebate check 
arrived. It was for $29.60. Being pretty well 
conditioned by this time, I was more puzzled 
than outraged. After a pause for inward 
pacification, I wrote a letter of inquiry to 
GMAC, setting forth my simple arithmetic 
and asking a few simple questions. I was 
aware by then that GMAO’s practices were 
common, no doubt with some variations, to 
the automobile finance business generally 
and, more broadly, to other fields of credit; 
and I said as much in the letter. My main 
questions were: why the difference between 
the rebate I had expected, at a minimum, 
and the one I had received? how did GMAC 
calculate the finance charge and the total 
debt? and, was it impossible for a debtor to 
reduce the finance charge with a lump pay- 
ment in midcontract unless the entire loan 
was paid off ahead of the contracted date. I 
also asked whether GMAC had treated my 
$800 as I had been led to believe and, if so, 
by what authority. 

With what I now recognize as dazzling 
speed, GMAC answered the inquiry precisely 
2 weeks after it was mailed from my office in 
Washington to its office in Washington. The 
answer was in the form of a telephone call 
from a Mr. R. K. Thomas, who Identified 
himself as an assistant manager of GMAOC’s 
Washington office. He could not have been 
nicer, more informative, and more baffling. 
As will appear, he was a touch baffled him- 
self. 

First, he apologized: GMAC had rebated 
$55.87 less than it should have. GMAC had 
mechanized its accounting processes and in 
handling my $800 “the machines got a little 
bit involved.” In short, the $800 had been 
treated as 10 monthly payments, as the 
GMAC lady had sald it would be, and GMAC 
had gone back and recalculated it as the 
lump payment it was only after my ques- 
tions were received. When I asked Mr. 
Thomas whether the routine handling of 
the payment meant that a portion of it had 
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been credited to interest, rather than to 
principal as I had directed, we got down to 
tacks and to the essence of my education. 

“We do not use that word ‘interest’,” Mr. 
Thomas said. “We stay away from it.” The 
laws governing interest rates do not neces- 
sarily apply to charges called by other names, 
he said, so GMAC and other finance com- 
panies avoid “that word.” Also, the tendency 
of customers such as myself to think in terms 
of “interest” and “principal” distorts the pic- 
ture, Once the total debt has been calculated 
by adding the “finance charge“ to the “prin- 
cipal balance,” the distinction vanishes. 
There remains a single sum—the “time price 
balance,” the actual debt—to be considered. 
But, I said, there must be a basis for cal- 
culating the finance charge. Mr. Thomas 
acknowledged that a percentage is used for 
the purpose. My figure of 5.6 percent per year 
was pretty close; in my particular contract, it 
was 5.5 percent, with a yearly fraction added 
to cover insurance. After the original cal- 
culation is made, however, percentages dis- 
appear from GMAC thinking and, when 
possible, from any discussion such as we nre 
having. — 

Here Mr. Thomas threw in the information 
that GMAO’s dealers, rather than the finance 
companies, set the rate (he went 30 far ce 
to use the term) charged to car buyer’. The 
rate may be bargained up or down; it may be 
higher or lower than the 5.5 percent }ppied 
to my loan. And this variation is what oft®® 
enables dealers to undercut each other. How 
much higher could it go? Well,” said Mr. 
Thomas, obviously a bit on edge, I'll answer 
that this way. If a dealer offered us a con- 
tract figured at 10 percent, we would not buy 
that contract." 

And a good thing, too, as I discovered later: 
District of Columbia law restricts the nomli- 
nal rate on new car loans, which we were 
discussing, to 8 percent. For used cars it can 
rise legally to 16 percent in the District and 
to 15 percent in neighboring Maryland. In 
33 other States the new car maximum varies 
from. 7 to 12 percent, True rates of the kind 
which Senator DoucLas wants disclosed, and 
which are not necessarily true, would figure 
out to something less than twice these nomi- 
nal rates. In my case, for instance, an ac- 
tuary might say that I would have paid 10.2 
percent instead of 5.5 percent over the whole 
life of the contract, 


THE RULE OF 78 


About the rebate: was I to understand 
that $29.60 would have been the correct 
amount if I had kept to the contract schedule 
and paid off the balance when I did, with no 
intervening lump payment? Without saying 
in 50 many words that this was correct, Mr. 
Thomas with many other words left me to 
believe that it was. He said that in dividing 
the finance charge by 36, and imagining that 
I had thus arrived at the monthly sum 
credited to it (not to interest, he again re- 
minded me), I had made a common error. 
By the time I paid off my contract, he con- 
tinued, most of the finance rather, 
that part of the total debt which had started 
out as the finance charge—had long since 
been collected. “We use what we call ‘the 
rule of 78˙, Mr. Thomas said, as if this closed 
the subject: Sensing that my education was 
about to reach its peak, I asked him to ex- 
plain the rule of 78. He tried. 

You add the digits from one through 12. 
This gives you 78. And there, by a magic 
universally respected in the finance business 
and sanctified by the laws of some States, 
you have (in the words of a Better Business 
Bureau pamphlet) “the total number of in- 
stallment units outstanding month to month 
in a 12-month contract.” The rule derived 
from this propositon can be applied to any 
loan contract calling for a fixed number of 
monthly payments. With a 36-month con- 
tract, adding the digits from 1 through 36 
produces 666. You figure that In the Ist 
month of such a contract the loan earns 
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Mintha of the previously Incorporated fl- 
nance charge; in the 2d month, *%¢eths, 
and so down to the 36th month when téssth 
is still to be earned. The rebate due upon 
prepayment at any point is the proportion, 
figured in 666ths, that has yet to be marked 
off the original charge. If I grasped the 
nature and effect of this procedure, Mr. 
Thomas indicated, I would understand that 
in the 26th month of my contract very little 
of what in the long ago had been the finance 
charge remained to be either paid or rebated. 
“We have had customers,” he said with an 
indulgent chuckle, “who paid up 2 or 3 
months before the last payment was due 
and thought they had quite a rebate com- 
ing.” 
I had to accept Mr. Thomas’ view, and 
the evidence supporting it, that this arith- 
metical spookery provided the most equable 
method yet devised for collecting what I in- 
nocently thought of as interest on such 
loans. Far from paying interest on money 
that GMAO nad previously recovered, I 
realized now that I had been paying the in- 
terest- much taster than I had been repaying 
tho principal and, had I but known it, doing 
myself out of an incentive to retire the loan 
before the last payment was due. Still and 
A. I fatled to discern a rational connection 
between the rule of 78 and the way in which 

finance charge had been calculated and 
buried in the total debt. Mr, Thomas, who 
had-swung a strong bat for his side up to 
that point, seemed to weaken when I said as 
much. It's just an expression we use in 
the finance business,” he said. “I don't know 
why.” 

But he recovered with what he patently 
thought to be a smasher. We don’t have to 
pay any rebates," he said. - We do it as a 
matter of policy.” Ever so gently, he re- 
minded me of that terse, understandable 
sentence in the contract which begins, The 
time price balance is payable * in 36 in- 
stallments.” Mr. Thomas did not have to 
finish the lesson. When I plagued GMAC 
with lump payments and settlements ahead 
of time, I was violating the contract I had 
signed, It was good of GMAC, mighty good 
of it, to take my money out of order. He 
spelled out another factor. In the District 
of Columbia and many States, no laws re- 
quire rebates upon prepayment. One 
exception is Maryland, where lenders are re- 
quired to say in their contracts that they 
will rebate upon prepayment. If, but only 
if, a customer asks for the information, 
GMAC will now tell him how much rebate is 
due upon prepayment in any given month, 
less a prepayment charge for settling up 
within the first 12 months of the contract, 

This led us to my final question: Was it 
really impossible to reduce the finance 
charge with a lump payment in midcon- 
tract, unless the entire loan was repaid at 
the time? After observing once more that 
at such a point there would be no such thing 
as a separate finance charge to be reduced, 
Mr. Thomas said, In effect, and rather wanly, 
that it was impossible, with one qualifica- 
tion. If I had specifically demanded that 
the old contract be terminated and a new 
one drawn up when I paid the $800, we could 
have done that, 

Would they have done it? Mr. Thomis 
said after a pause, We would have done it.“ 
He also said that the lady with whom I dealt 
earlier should have told me this. But the 
bone of it was: it was up to me, not GMAC, 
to see that full advantage was taken. 

In a subsequent conversation, Mr. Thomas 
said that GMAC’s procedures call for lump 
payments to be taken into account in figur- 
ing rebates, whether or not the customer has 
the wit to demand it. But he said he could 
not guarantee that this would be done. Hu- 
man errors would creep in, he explained. 
With all respect to Mr. Thomas, I reflected 
that up to this moment the error in my case 
had been blamed on the machines. 

Truth in lending? I am for it. 
somebody telling me what it 18. 


And for 
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The Answer to Terror 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORKE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, in 
answer to the tragic and shameful bomb- 
ing of our Embassy in Saigon, we could, 
if we so desired, easily fight fire with 
fire, and launch an overwhelming mili- 
tary offensive against Hanoi in retalia- 
tion. This would of course only serve 
to extend and escalate the war, and 
would result in addtional horror and 
bloodshed for all concerned. 


The New York Times this morning 
carried an editorial, entitled “The 
Answer to Terror,” which makes a timely 
and sensible recommendation that, in- 
stead of continuing our efforts to solve 
the problems in Vietnam by means of 
military might, we give serious con- 
sideration to the planning of a sincere 
peace offensive. 

I earnestly believe that the editorial 
deserves our immediate attention, and 
J insert it, herewith, for the benefit of my 
colleagues, and urge their careful read- 
ing of the same: 

THE ANSWER TO TERROR 


The sense of doom that seems to lie over 
the Vietnamese conflict was given a horrible 
symbo! in the terrorist attack on the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Saigon. 

The war escalates, and it can do nothing 
but escalate since both sides continue on 
courses that must crash because they are 
opposing, adamant, and dependent on force. 
The fact that some form of escalation from 
the Communist side was just as predictable 
as the previous U.S. escalation is no comfort 
for yesterday's savage act of terrorism in 
Saigon and no reason to condone such & 
ruthless atrocity. 

The temptation to strike back—and much 
harder—is clear, though in his temperate 
statement yesterday, President Johnson 
seems to be resisting it. The conflict has 
been moving, not like a vicious circle, but like 
a vicious ascending spiral ever since the re- 
prisal policy began after the Vietcong attack 
on Pleiku last month. That policy has thus 
far failed of its purpose of forcing Hanoi to 
call off its campaign of subversion and ag- 
greasion in South Vietnam. 

The previous U.S. policy, tried for 4 years, 
of creating a stable, viable, independent 
South Vietnam had aiso failed. The subse- 
quent extension of the war to North Vietnam 
was a tacit admission of the failure. There 
Is no adequate reason to hope that a further 
escalation can succeed in anything but more 
death and destruction, and the grave dan- 
ger of bringing in the Russians and/or Chi- 
nese, and also bringing them together. 

The problem that Vietnam represents is 
not going to be solyed by military means. 
The solution Mes in the political, economic, 
and social fields. But the situation has now 
deteriorated to such a degree that the only 
instrument Washington has and uses is 
military force. There was à time, and not 
very long ago, when negotiation was a prom- 
ising possibility. In present circumstances 
it seems that neither China nor Russia nor 
North Vietnam is interested. Yet, sooner or 
later, negotiation will again be feasible if 
the ground is prepared with some other 
seed than bombs, and it should be prepared 
now. 


The United States has the power to repay 
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the Saigon atrocity with force a hundred or 
a thousand times over. This requires no 
thought, no skill, no diplomacy, no under- 
standing—just power. It would not bring 
about Hanoi’s unconditional surrender. A 
serious peace offensive might bring the de- 
sired results. Its preparation is urgent and 
essential and should take precedence over 
the planning, now evidently underway, for 
extension of the war. 


Seasonal Use of Foreign Workers in 
Fruits, Vegetables, and Other High 
Labor Crops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr, Speaker, a tele- 
gram was sent to Secretary of Labor, W. 
Willard Wirtz, on March 30 by a large 
number of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The full text of the wire 
and list of Members sending it follows: 

Manch 30, 1985. 
Hon. W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
The Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Members of Congress interested in agri- 
culture are shocked by your reported atti- 
tude that seasonal use of foreign workers in 
fruits, vegetables, and other high labor crops 
is unnecessary and will not be approved. 
Planting time is here and thousands of acres 
will not be planted because there is no as- 
surance of labor to tend and harvest crops. 
This is particularly harsh on small farmers 
who cannot carry out on their own extensive, 
expensive, and repeated recruitment cam- 
paigns to try to obtain domestic workers. 
Perhaps consumers will be able to afford the 
increase in prices which will mevitably re- 
sult from your reported attitude but pack- 
inghouse and cannery workers, truckers, 
and producers cannot afford the loss of their 
jobs and their income. The clear intent of 
Congress in permitting the Mexican labor 
law to lapse was that existing provisions of 
the immigration law should be used to meet 
Seasonal labor shortages. This is clear from 
committee reports and from debate in the 
House and Senate, American farmers will 
gladly use American workers if your De- 
partment can provide them and give assur- 
ance that they will stay on the job. But 
until you can provide such workers and such 
assurance your clear duty is to permit the 
entry of foreign workers where they are 
needed. 

HaroLD D. Coorey, North Carolina; GRA- 
HAM PURCELL, Texas; WATKINS M. 
ABurrr, Virginia; E. C. GaTHINGs, 
Arkansas; RALPH J. Scorr, North Caro- 
lina; Tons G. ABERNETHY, Missis- 
sippi; Joun L. MCMILLAN, South 
Carolina; D. R. Marrnrws, Florida; 
James A. Hatey, Florida; A. S. HER- 
LONG, Jr., Florida; Tom Murray, Ten- 
nessee; WILIA M. Tuck. Virginia; 
Rosert L. F. Sikes, Florida; CHARLES 
M. Teacur, California; CHARLES S. 
Gusser, California; Jonn F. BALDWIN, 
Jr. California; J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
California; James B. Urr, California; 
Burr L. TaLcorT, California; GLENARD 
P. Lipscoms, California; Dow H, CLAU- 
SEN, California; Epwarp J. GURNEY, 
Florida. 
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Lake Erie Dying? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my deep concerns is the serious pollu- 
tion problem in Lake Erie, and I am 
working for strong legislation to help 
combat water pollution throughout the 
Nation. 

An excellent article on the magnitude 
of the problem in Lake Erie—and the 
odds we face in controlling and abating 
pollution in that body of water—ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on March 29, 1965. 

I would like to call the article to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

U.S, Experts Now Ser HOPE or SAVING DYING 
LAKE ERIE 
(By Orr Kelly) 

Water experts are hoping to pull off a ma- 
jor scientific and engineering miracle— 
bringing a dying lake back to life. 

If they succeed, it would be an achieve- 
ment comparabie to putting a man on the 
moon. The cost, they hope, will be some- 
what less than the moon program, 

The object of their hopes is Lake Erie, 
where the natural process of aging has been 
vastly speeded up by pollution streaming in 
from the cities and industries around its 
shores. 

When Public Health Service water pollu- 
tion control experts went to work on Lake 
Erie 2 years ago, almost ali the scientists 
told them a lake can't be brought back to 
Ute —and they tended to agree. 

REASON TO HOPE 


“When we started, we really had no reason 
to belleve we could reverse the dying proc- 
ess,” said James Coulter, Assistant Chief of 
the Technical Services Branch of the Water 
Control Agency. 

“But I think now that there’s reason to 
hope we may come up with a program for the 
lake within a year.” 

When he was asked if anyone disagreed 
with his hopes for the lake, he thought for 
a few momente and then admitted he 
couldn't think of anyone outside the agency 
who agreed. 

“It’s fair to say that we stand pretty much 
alone,” he said. We're going to have to 
prove our case.“ 

But if they can prove their case, it may 
mean new life not only for Lake Erie but 
also for other lakes and even such bodies of 
water as the Potomac River estuary, which 
stretches from Washington to the Chesapeake 
Bay and is in many ways like a large lake, 

PRESIDENT'S GOAL 


If they fail, there is reason to doubt that 
the President can fully realize his goal of 
making the Potomac a model of conservation 
for the Nation, a river where it will be not 
only safe but pleasant to swim, fish, water 
ski and sail. 

To understand what the water experts are 
up against, it is necessary to know some- 
thing about Lake Erie's problems and how it 
got that way, 

Every major river flowing into the lake 18 
grossly polluted, according to C. W. North- 
ington, Director of the Pollution Control 
Agency's Lake Erie Field Station. The bac- 
teria count in the Cuyahoga River, which 
flows through Akron and Cleveland, has been 
measured at a rate 4 times the level that 
would be expected in a stream of raw sewage. 


Last summer, scientists went out on the 
lake and measured the amount of oxygen 
in the water at the bottom of the large 
central basin. They found virtually no oxy- 
gen in an area covering about half the basin, 
an area of 2,600 square miles. 

Any fish that blunder into this vast bio- 
logical desert are quickly smothered. 

NO SIMPLE ANSWER 

To the layman, the obvious answer is to 
cut off the pollutants that flow into the river 
in enormous amounts from municipal sew- 
age plants, industries, and farmlands. 

But this would do nothing to control the 
huge amounts of materials that are carried 
in by wind and rain or are deposited by birds 
and animals—materials that fertilize the lake 
and hurry it along in its process of dying. 

And a program to clean up the manmade 
pollution would not solve the problem caused 
by the millions of pounds of nutrients al- 
ready in the lake. 

Algae, the green scum that covers parts 
of the Potomac, feeds on these nutrients— 
primarily nitrogen and phosphorus. The 
tiny living organism draw oxygen from the 
air and the water and suck in energy from the 
sun. When they are near the surface, they 
put oxygen back into the lake, in some cases 
so much that it chokes the fish. But as they 
drift toward the bottom, they draw oxygen 
from the lake, creating the huge dead sea 
at the bottom of the lake's central basin. 

A NATURAL PROCESS 

When they die, they decay and further fer- 
tilize the lake so that the next crop of algae 
is more luxurious—and more of a nuisance— 
than the one before, 

This is a natural process that goes on over 
long periods of time in all lakes. It normally 
takes place slowly—in geologic time. But in 
Lake Erie, which has been fertilized by vast 
amounts of pollutants, it is taking place so 
rapidly that changes in the lake can be 
measured from year to year. 

Scientists suspect that a very similar proc- 
ess is taking place in the Potomac just below 
Washington. At an office in Annapolis, they 
are now trying to put together a “mathemati- 
cal model” of the Potomac estuary. They 
hope soon to be able to ask questions of a 
computer and get back answers that will help 
them find ways to clean up the river. 

This week, scientists from the Water Pol- 
lution Control Agency will begin to tell the 
people who live around Lake Erie how to solve 
their problems. 

The first step would be to provide every 
city around the lake with the most efficient 
possible waste treatment plant. Even then, 
Coulter said, it may be necessary to pipe 
the almost pure water from these plants 
somewhere outside the Lake Erie basin. 

Tied in with this would be a program to 
separate the storm and sanitary sewers in 
the cities around the lake so that storm 
waters don’t overflow, carrying raw sewage 
into the lake, 

COST IN MILLIONS 

No one really knows how much this would 
cost, but Coulter said it is not unreason- 
able to think in terms of many millions of 
dollars. The cost of separating the storm 
and sanitary sewers in just one city, Cleve- 
land, has been estimated between $470 mil- 
lion and $700 million. 

The bad news that the water experts are 
now to break to the people of the 
Lake Erie area is that, if they do all of this, 
the result will not be to clean up the lake. 
If they are lucky, it will simply keep the 
lake from getting much worse. 

Lake Erie will still be a dying lake, but it 
will die more slowly. 

But Coulter and Leon W. Weinberger, chief 
of the water agency’s basic and applied sci- 
ences branch, are hopeful that they can go 
beyond this and begin to bring the lake 
back to life. 
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somewhere else—but this might only move 
the pollution problem from Lake Erie down 
to Lake Ontario. 

Intriguing possibilities, Coulter said, would 


ing algae off the lake and hauling it off to be 
buried somewhere else. 

An idea of how much it would cost to 
“sweep” the 10,000-square-mile lake can be 


VFW Supports Armed Services Commit- 
tee Military Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, as Members of this House are 
well aware, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States is an organization 
that believes in a strong national de- 
fense, and does something about it. The 
VFW has long recognized, as have many 
Members of this House, that the most 
important single part of our Armed 
Forces is the personnel—the fine officers 
and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps. 

The VFW, consisting of 1,300,000 over- 
sea combat veterans, knows how impor- 
tant it is that we continue to have dedi- 
cated, loyal, and skilled fighting men. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed noteworthy 
that the VFW has come out squarely and 
clearly in support of a major pay in- 
crease for the armed services. In so 
doing, the VFW was not the least bit 
vague about what it believed should be 
done. This great organization of over- 
sea combat veterans has formally an- 
nounced its support of the pay raise bill 
which I and 33 other members of the 
committee have introduced. 

The National Security Committee of 
the VFW, meeting in conjunction with 
the VFW Conference of National Officers 
and Department Commanders, March 6 
9, unanimously adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing support of a major military pay 
raise such as is provided for by the com- 
mittee proposal, and the committee fur- 
ther recommended that the national 
commander in chief, Mr. John A. Jen- 
kins, Birmingham, Ala., publicly set forth 
a organization's position in this mat- 


Commander Jenkins, who is well 
known to this House, approved the ac- 
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tion of the national security commit- 
tee, and issued a powerful public state- 
ment teling why the VFW supports a 
substantial and immediate pay raise for 
our fighting men. This is, Mr. Speaker, 
another example of the alert and con- 
structive manner in which the VFW 
works for the interest of our servicemen, 
active and retired, and their dependents. 

Because of the importance of the 
VFW’s action, I include, under leave to 
extend my remarks, the text of the 
resolution passed by the VFW National 
Security Committee supporting the com- 
mittee military pay raise bill, and the 
statement of VFW Commander in Chief 
John A. Jenkins. 

Because of the importance of the posi- 
tion the VFW is taking in this matter, I 
recommend these two documents to the 
attention of Members of this House: 
Tue VFW Unces Immepiare MILITARY Par 

RAISE 


Mr. John A. Jenkins, Birmingham, Ala., 
national commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
today called for “a big and immediate pay 
raise.” 


Commander Jenkins said the VFW was en- 
couraged by the recent action of Chairman 
L. MENDEL Rivers of the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, who last week introduced 
a bill for a major across-the-board military 
pay raise. “The VFW,” Commander Jenkins 
said, “fully supports a pay raise such as that 
Rivers.” 


“At this time it is, indeed, a sad situation 
that when our fighting forces are the 


to fair pay for the military.” 

“The VFW,” Commander Jenkins said, 
“consisting of 1,300,000 oversea combat yet- 
erans, understands the problems of the fight- 
ing men and will continue to work for a 
fair pay scale for those in uniform. Any 
fair pay scale must be a big increase over 
the present pay rates.” 

Commander Jenkins emphasized that the 
VFW's support for a military pay raise is 
based on a unanimously adopted resolution 
of the 1954 VFW national convention, and a 
similar resolution by the VFW’s national 
security committee at its meeting in Wash- 
ington, March 6-9, 1965. 


RESOLUTION SUPPORTING PAY RAISE FOR THE 
ARMED SERVICES 

Whereas the Government has permitted 
military pay to drop far below industrial 
and Government civil service pay scales; 
and 

Whereas such discrimination against those 
in our armed services is adversely affecting 
enlistment and retention of the kind of ight- 
ing men our Nation needs to survive; and 

Whereas the interest of fair play and jus- 
tice to our servicemen, as well as the require- 
ments of our national security require a 
major pay increase for officer and enlisted 
personne); and ; 

Whereas the Honorable L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee has introduced legislation which 
would go far toward establishing adequate 
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pay rates for the military: Now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, That the National Security Com- 
mittee recommends that the commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, express appreciation to the 
Honorable L. MENDEL Rivers for his leader- 
ship in defending the interests of our fight- 
ing men; and be it further 

Resolved, That the National Security Com- 
mittee recommends to the commander in 
chief that the VFW actively continue to sup- 
port an immediate pay raise such as would 
be established by Chairman River's proposal; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That such pay raise for the mill- 
tary should be retroactive to the effective 
date of the last pay raise for civil service 
employees of the U.S. Government. 


American Legion of Richmond County 
Interfaith Breakfast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, March 28, 1965, I 
had the pleasure of participating in the 
Interfaith Breakfast of the American 
Legion of Richmond County. Rabbi 
Murray Kohn of Congregation B’nai 
Jeshurun gave the principal address and 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include his address: 

BROTHERHOOD OR SMOTHERHOOD, 1965 


Congressman MurpHy, Borough President 
Maniscalco, Assemblyman Russo, Councilman 
Connors, and friends, once again I have the 
distinct pleasure to participate in the annual 
Interfaith Breakfast and share with you a 
few thoughts of how to secure the spirit of 
good will throughout the year. 

We live presently in an era which nothing 
is any more surprising. Very little is left to 
the tion. Man has embarked upon 
an actual attempt to bridge planets, to ex- 
plore the physical possibilities already in a 
reaching stage, to control mortal afflictions of 
the body which claim millions annually. 
Where as in the past we spoke of years, then 
months, then weeks, then days to conquer 
distance we speak already in terms of hours, 
minutes, and seconds. 

Indeed, we are perhaps very fortunate to 
witness, behold, and experience these tremen- 
dous changes. I personally believe that we 
ought deemphasize our misgivings about the 
future developments and emphasize the won- 
derful possibilities awaiting us in the for- 
seeable decades. How much easier it will be 
to live, how longer will it be possible to live, 
and how much more men will be enabled to 
share in the inherent gifts of God's created 
universe. 

Yet with all these possibilities and advan- 
tages man must turn to another aspect of his 
life. To paraphrase the prophet Zechariah: 
Not only by the might of nature nor through 
the visible physical power can God be known 
nor man progress—but the time-enduring 
strength of humanity les in the spiritual po- 
sition man has attained. 

In the past, the human society was theo- 
centered—(God oriented). Today our so- 
ciety is being homo-centered (man oriented). 
Man's egocentricity eclipses God; it drives 
a dike between man and man and thus re- 
sulting in the gentlemanly separation be- 
tween man and God. 

We somehow placed God in His majestic 
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abode while slamming the portals of our 
privacy in His face. 

We have been keeping God out of our lives, 
inviting Him only on occasion when it’s ab- 
solutely necessary. We offer lipservice, 
rather than heart service—words instead of 
deeds. 

We often invoke the Fatherhood of God, 
but honestly, does God need our approval 
for that? Without our OK He still is Our 
Father. But due to man’s moral freedom 
the choice has been left with man to effectu- 
ate the brotherhood of man. 

And look what has transpired. We have 
a long way to reach the day when all men 
will see each other as sharing a common 
destiny and a common ancestry and a uni- 
versal faith in one God. 

Someone once said: 

“The aim of man is to be the temple of 
God.“ It is our task to purify ourselves and 
cleanse our hearts and minds from the prej- 
udices which were created on sheer lack of 
knowledge and understanding. There is no 
such thing in the eyes of God as race, color 
of skin or a religion that holds the monopoly 
of the main path to God. 

All men are the children of God and every 
prayer, wherever it is offered and by whom- 
ever it is uttered, ls acceptable by God as 
long as it is sincere, honest, and with love 
for God and man. 

A gentleman once received the sad news 
of his only son's untimely death. His first 
words were: “My son I have lost, but not my 
heir, humanity is my heir.” 

In other words, we can formulate the fol- 
lowing observation: 

Man is being told that the ways to God are 
many but the road to mankind’s common 
destiny is only one, that of: Brotherhood, 
understanding, and tolerance. 

We in this great country of ours are pres- 
ently on the road to achieve a society of the 
“Sumum Bonum” the greatest good for the 
greatest number. Let us not fall victims of 
complacency and think that civil rights, reli- 
gious prejudices will solve themselves. Not 
at all. It depends on our will, on our own 
decision, on our own resoluteness to pro- 
claim an end to attitudes which were easy to 
conceive but a menace to deliver. Not nec- 
essarily that always our fathers were right. 
We have inherited from them many good 
things. We are also the heirs of attitudes 
which unless discarded we shall remain in 
the talking stages but never emerge as a 
generation which wrote its own chapter 
of progress into the annals of human history. 

Let us not abuse the intelligence and abil- 
ities God gave us by seeking refuge in abject 
ideas. Let us unite in an effort to promote 
the universal ideals of the kingship of God 
and the kinship of all mankind. Let our 
prayers become actual deeds and not empty 
phrases, and our belief in brotherhood as 
the only means of securing a brighter fu- 
ture. If ecumenism is to have any meaning 
we must endeavor to assure a spiritual 
renaissance which will find a rightful place 
for every man and his ideals. 

Let's make our dreams a beautiful reality 
rather than reality a far cry from our dreams. 
It's a question between “brotherhood or 
smotherhood”"—I hope we shall all make the 
right choice through actual deeds of which 
the future generation will be proud of us. 
Thank you, 


We Butter Communists’ Bread 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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include an editorial which appeared in 
the Centre Island News of March 24, 
1965. The situation outlined in this edi- 
torial is obviously one which needs cor- 
rection. 

I commend the paper for bringing it to 
the attention of its readers, and I should 
like to also bring it to the attention of 
the Members of Congress. 

The editorial is as follows: 

We BUTTER Communists’ BREAD 

Many Americans do not eat as much but- 
ter as they would like to eat because it costs 
s little more. But how do you like the idea 
of paying taxes to provide butter for Com- 
munist East Germany? Does that make your 
margarine taste better? 

Last August, the Commerce Department 
issued an export license to allow the ship- 
ment to the East German Reds—the ones 
who have the Berlin wall—of American but- 
ter valued at $860,000. 

American exporters plan to sell 2,204,600 
pounds of butter at a price of 39,009 cents a 
pound. 

The reason American exporters can get 
butter to sell at that price is that you, as a 
taxpayer, pay a subsidy of 24.5 cents a pound. 

If you multiply 24.5 cents per pound by 
the 2,204,600 pounds of American butter be- 
ing sold to the Communists in East Ger- 
many, you will find that the cost to American 
taxpayers is $540,127. 

Can’t you think of something better to do 
with half 2 million of your dollars than to 
subsidize butter for Communists? 


The Silver and Coinage Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, during this 
session of Congress there has been some 
discussion on the floor about silver with 
reference to coinage, and there will be 
more. 

Secretary of the Treasury Dillon told 
a House Appropriations Subcommittee at 
recent hearings that a variety of coin- 
age proposals are being studied in view 
of the silver shortage, and the Treasury 
may Make recommendations to the Con- 
gress on the subject in April. 

Several bills, mostly identical, have 
been introduced by our western col- 
leagues calling for a cut in the silver 
content of our silver coins. It is said 
that the real purpose of these bills is to 
permit a rise in the market price above 
the present $1.29 level, and to keep the 
Treasury as a potential buyer in the 
market. 

I am greatly concerned about the sit- 
uation for two reasons: First, the existing 
coin shortage which ‘affects everyone, 
and, second, the effect of an additional 
price rise on the users of silver, as well 
as the dealers and consumers of silver in 
my district. 

There is not enough silver to continue 
its use in coins in any amount, however 
small. The bills which have been in- 
troduced call for a 30-percent silver con- 
tent in new coins. The only way even 
this amount can be continued in coins is 
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to call in outstanding coins containing 
90-percent silver, melt them-down and 
issue the cheap coins. Will the collec- 
tors, hoarders and speculators give up 
coins when the silver content is worth 
three times the face yalue as would be 
the case if these bills are passed? 

The simple solution might well be to is- 
sue new coins made without silver which 
can be used alongside our present coins. 
This was done by Great Britain 20 years 
ago when they ran short of silver. The 
public can then do as it pleases with our 
present silver coins in circulation. 

The market price for silver must not be 
permitted to rise above the $1.29 level. 
This price represents a 42-percent rise 
in the last 3 years, and was forced up 
to this level as a result of Government 
purchases in order to help the miners. 
It should now be used to stabilize the 
market as called for in the enactment of 
silver legislation in 1963. 

Iam particularly interested in sterling 
silverware which is manufactured in my 
district. During the past 15 years, the 
price of silver has doubled while the unit 
sales have been cut in half, with result- 
ant unemployment. Higher prices will 
price this commodity out of the market 
which is, indeed, the case with sterling 
silver holloware now. The ability to pur- 
chase such items is now confined to a 
limited few. 

I feel the proper amount of concern 
for the silver miners whose situation was 
clearly set forth by a sponsor of one of 
the ‘silver bills in an address to the 
Colorado Mining Association on Febru- 
ary 6, 1965, when he said: 

To briefly summarize, I would say that no 
matter what happens with regard to silver- 
coinage legislation, miners are going to en- 
joy unprecedented prosperity. 


I wish I could say the same for those 
who use silver. 

At this point I would like to insert in 
the Recorp an article written by Lau- 
rence D, Collins, headlined “Silver Coin 
Question: Old Problem Renewed,” which 
appeared in the Boston Globe on Febru- 
ary 28, 1965. This article, I believe, is 
pertinent, timely, and supports my con- 
clusions. It reads as follows: 

SILVER Corn QUESTION; OLD PROBLEM 
RENEWED 


(By Laurence D. Collins) 

In 1896 William Jennings Bryan thundered 
his famous challenge to the enemies of un- 
limited coinage of silver: Tou shall not press 
down upon the brow of labor this crown of 
thorns. You shall not crucify mankind upon 
a cross of gold.” 

For his oratory Bryan won the first of three 
Presidential nominations, and mining inter- 
ests of the West won a champion. 

Today mineowners still have a cause, but 
their only champion is the American Mining 
Congress, and its oratory is considerably less 
eloquent than Bryan's. 

What is their cause? 

The coinage of silver again. Only today 
they're not fighting for unlimited coinage of 
silver. They'll settle for the Treasury leaving 
any amount of silver in coins. 

But the Treasury has its problems. It 
just doesn't have enough silver to go on 
minting coins with the prevailing silver con- 
tent. Half-dollars, quarters, and dimes are 
90 percent silver. Too much, the Treasury 
says. 

They're not the only ones elther. The Sil- 
ver Users Association, representing the silver 
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users in industry and the arts, claims silver 
colnage only serves to subsidize the mine- 
owners by creating an unnecessarily large de- 
mand for the limited amount of silver avail- 
able. Industry and the arts consumed 123 
million ounces of silver in 1964, and their 
need for the metal continues to increase. 

Supply and demand. There's the rub. 

In 1964 total free world production of sil- 
ver amounted to 215 million ounces. The 
U.S. Treasury alone used 203 million ounces 
of silver for coinage. In order to do this the 
Treasury was forced to take a sizable bite out 
of its silver stocks. But how long can it do 
this? 

Because of new coin production and re- 
demption of silver certificates by the public, 
U.S, silver reserves dropped by about 23 per- 
cent in 1964. That amounts to 364,500,000 
ounces, 

The chronic coin shortage is, of course, a 
key factor in the current silver crisis. Coin- 
hoarding, once considered a mark of thrift, 
is now an object of the Treasury's wrath. 

Is hoarding really that biga problem? Ap- 
parently. Take the Kennedy half dollar. 
During 1964, 201 million were minted. They 
contained 36 percent of the silver used by the 
Treasury that year. 

Have you received one in change yet? A 
great many Americans haven't, because too 
many of those who have are keeping them. 
Kennedy half dollars were not meant to be 
commemorative coins, They were meant to 
circulate. They don't. 

Almost everyone concerned, even the mine 
owners, agrees that the silver content of U.S. 
coinage must be reduced. But it is up to the 
Treasury to make the difficult decision of just 
how big any cut will be. And then it has to 
convince 

The Treasury plans to announce its deci- 
sion in April. It had originally planned to 
reveal it this month but was forced to post- 
pone the announcement because of incom- 
plete studies. 

Why should it be such a problem? Why 
doesn't the Treasury just cut the silver con- 
tent of coins 40 or 50 percent and just let it 
go at that? 

It’s those coinhoarders again. And worse 
still, the out-and-out speculators. 

The going price for silver today is $1.29 a 
troy ounce. But this price does not refiect 
the reality of supply and demand in the 
silver market, The Treasury has artificially 
imposed that price merely by making silver 
available from its own stocks and pegging it 
at $1.29 an ounce. 

Why $1.29? A silver dollar contains 0.77 
troy ounces of silver. Anyone wanting to 
cash in a 81 silver certificate for a dollar's 
tean ae a cartwheel, 0.77 ounces. At 

e ge rate a full ounce figures ou 
to $1.29. f 

Now if the Treasury simply cut silver con- 
tent from the present 90 percent to, say, 
50 percent, it would still be faced with a 
declining silver reserve, albeit a slower de- 
cline. As the Treasury’s supply of silver 
dropped and demand steadily increased, the 
$1.29 price tag would soon be meaningless. 

Enter the speculator. In anticipation of 
higher prices for silver, hoarding of our pres- 
ent coinage with its 90-percent silver content 
would be inevitable. Dwindling silver stocks, 
renewed shortage of coins. This is where we 
came in. 

Shortly after World War II Britain was 
faced with a similar silver shortage. It 
simply stopped minting coins with silver. 
The U.S. Treasury is considering this solu- 
tion, too. But, of course, the mineowners 
are violently opposed. 

Another group especially concerned is the 
vending machine industry. If silver is re- 
moved from coinage, millions of yending 
machines will have to be refitted with new 
slug rejectors. The industry claims this 
would cost up to $115 million. 
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Reduce silver content or drop it complete- 
ly, the Treasury can a barrage of 
criticism in either case, No wonder it post- 
poned the decision. 

Meanwhile, the American Mining Congress 
has come up with one profoundly simple 
reason for retaining silver in U.S. coinage: 
“The United States always had silver in its 
coinage seen 

That's a steep drop from William Jennings 
Bryan, 


Subway Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following two articles from the New 
York Herald Tribune of March 28, 1965. 

The first concerns what New York City 
is not doing about crime on the subways 
and the second concerns what Philadel- 
phia has done about the same problem. 

The articles follow: 

Sunwar Crime; New York Just TALKS 

Asovur Ir 


(By M. C. Blackman) 


At the beginning of this eventful century, 
when a group of practical visionaries broke 
ground in front of city hall for the city’s 
first subway line, Russell Sage gazed into a 
very cloudy crystal ball and prophesied: 

“New York people will never go into a hole 
in the ground to ride * * * Preposterous." 

A prediction that might have been made 
with more accuracy was that New Yorkers, 
emerging from their holes in the ground, 
would have one thing in common: com- 
plaints. For well over half a century these 
complaints have been, more often than not, 
standard, unvarying, ineffectual, and about 
less than life and death matters. 

But recently the complaints have taken a 
graver turn, and the transit authority, the 
police department, and other public officials 
are lis and to act. 

In 1940, when the city acquired the private- 
ly owned IRT and BMT and added them to 
its own IND, the whole subway network was 
halled by transportation experts as “the 
world's longest, fastest, and safest urban 
rapid transit system.” 

The riders, moved by emotions ranging 
from annoyance to outraged indignation 
verging on hysteria, griped for decades about 
such things as inhuman crowding, noise, dirt, 
poor ventilation, unexplained delays and 
other things, all adding up to one main ef- 
fect—discomfort. They suffered most during 
the morning and evening rush hours. 

In recent years, however, a new emotion 
has crept increasingly into the picture. It 
is fear. And the cause is crime in the sub- 
ways. The hour about which they complain 
are different, too. 

The frightening hours may be divided 
loosely into two riding periods: the pleas- 
ure hours, between the evening rush and 
midnight or a little later, when most New 
Yorkers depend upon the Subway trains to 


ing in passageways, on stairways, and at the 
far reaches of platforms; and trains are 
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“longest, fastest, and safest urban rapid 
transit system.” 
AWARENESS 

The semiautonomous transit authority has 
issued some statistics, which are undramatic 
at best and confusing at worst. Last week, it 
said the total number of crimes increased 
22 percent in the last 6 years, and the num- 
ber of felonies 102 percent. 

What is the significance of this in light 
of the statistics tossed out last Wednesday by 
Transit Authority Commissioner Daniel T. 
Scannell in a press conference? He said that 
only 1 percent of the crimes committed in 
the city occurred on the subways. One per- 
cent. On top of that, Mayor Wagner says 
New York ranks 16th in crime rate among 
major American cities, 

Subway riders“ emotions apparently are 
not swayed by statistics, Their féar and 
anger reached an emotional peak on March 
12 when 17-year-old Andrew Mormile was 
viciously stabbed to death on a Manhattan- 
bound IND “A" train in Brooklyn by one of 
two swaggering young thugs who had already 
annoyed and molested many other passen- 
gers on the elght-car train. 

The terrible part was that the victim was 
80 young, so innocent, so inoffensive. It was 
only 11:30 at night (during the pleasure 
hours), and young Mormile was returning 
from a Friday night date. He was minding 
his own business. He was even dozing in his 
seat when he was rudely jostled awake by the 
swaggering pair, who demanded either ciga- 
rettes or money (police are not sure which). 
When he protested, he was wantonly killed. 

If it could happen to him, the subway 
public reasoned, it could happen to any law- 
abiding, unprovocative passenger, 

In connection with the Mormile case, the 
transit authority offered another statistic 
intended to be reassuring: It was the first 
subway homicide this year, while in the 
same period 89 others occurred elsewhere 
in the city, 

SUGGESTIONS 

Never let it be sald that New Yorkers com- 
plain without offering suggestions about how 
to cure the cause of their complaints. Every- 
body from the mayor down to the lowliest 
rider, it appears, has suggested methods for 
combatting crime in the subways. 

One of the mayor's suggestions—that 
policemen and firemen wear their uniforms 
on the subway trains to and from work as a 
deterrent—was put into effect for a while. 
Then the policemen and firemen began talk- 
ing about portal-to-portal pay. It also de- 
veloped that since police and firemen’s shifts 
begin a 4 p.m., midnight and 8 a.m., the 
only effective one for uniform wearing was 
the midnight. It also was ascertained that 
the average length of time spent on a train 
by policemen and firemen going to and from 
work was only 20 minutes. The idea was 
dropped. 

Last Sunday, District Attorney Frank D. 
O'Connor, of Queens, went on a television 
program for half an hour and announced 
that he had suggested to the transit au- 
thority a seven-point program to combat 
crime in the subways, This is not to impute 
publicity seeking to Mr. O’Connor as a sole 
motive, but he did get attention. 

And what about the suggestions? The 
Queens district attorney Is considered an able 
prosecutor and has been mentioned for high- 
er office, but he is not an expert on police or 
transit problems. His seven suggestions 
reached the transit authority and came to 
the attention of a junior executive whose 
duty it is to study and appraise all such pro- 
posals before passing them on to the man- 
ager of the system and perhaps to the transit 
authority commissioners. 

He said that all of his suggestions, like 
most that are received, fell into three general 
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_ Classifications: (1) old or repetitious; (2) im- 


practical or impossible; (3) already in effect. 

Dozens of volunteers besides Mr. O'Connor 
have urged shorter and more frequent trains 
than the four- to eight-car ones now op- 
erated with 20-minute headways in the early 
morning hours. ,It is not logistically feasible 
to run shorter than four-car trains, according 
to Leonard Ingalls, transit authority public 
relations director, because of the use of in- 
terdependent married couple units of two 
cars and the fact that the third rail would 
not function with less than two of these 
units. Besides, the length of the train is de- 
termined not by the average use on a run 
but by the maximum load expected on a trip, 
which may be 20-odd miles from the Bronx 
to the outer reaches of Brooklyn. 

One suggestion indicated strongly that Mr. 
O'Connor is not a subway rider. It was to 
saturate attack-prone stations such as the 
tri-level station at 74th Street and Roosevelt 
Avenue in Queens with round the clock uni- 
formed and plainclothes policemen. 

It happens that this station is one of the 
busiest, day and night, in Queens, being the 
terminal for several bus lines and a point of 
transfer between IND, IRT, and (during parts 
of the day) BMT trains. It also, according 
to the transit authority, has the lowest crime 
rates of any station in Queens. 

Another suggestion, showing that Mr. 
O'Connor is unfamiliar with subway opera- 
tions, was to have the local police precinct 
number at the cashier's eye level “so he 
doesn't have to go through central head- 
quarters.” 

In case of train or platform trouble, the 
change booth attendant doesn’t call the 
nearest city police precinct (which may be 
a mile or more away); he calls the transit 
police, because it is their job and because 
they can get there quicker. If the trouble 
is serious, as in the Mormile murder, they 
call city police. 

It does no good to urge passengers in the 
early morning hours to stand where the 
cashier can see them, as Mr. O’Connor sug- 
gested. It does no good to urge subway 
riders to do anything; officials have been tell- 
ing them for 60 years not to crowd into cen- 
ter cars and stand up when they could find 
an at each end of the train. They still 

o it. 

The Transit Authority is trying to do some- 
thing about the two suggestions most fre- 
quently received: installation of two-way 
radio communication from train crews and 
personnel on the platforms to headquarters, 
and increasing the size of the transit police. 


PILOT PROJECT 


More than 50 percent of the equipment 
needed for a pilot two-way radio project 
has been installed on 300 cars that will be 
used on the Lexington Avenue line between 
Bowling Green and 125th Street. But the 
test will not be ready to start until July 1. 
If it proves successful after an indefinite ex- 
perimental period, the project will be ex- 
tended to the entire subway system at a cost 
of more than $4 million. In the same field, 
closed circuit television cameras on platforms 
have been proposed by several amateurs. 

As for increasing the transit police force, 
as suggested by Mr. O'Connor and hundreds 
of others, that has run into a division of 
opinion among Transit Authority members 
along political lines. The force has been in- 
creased 22 percent in 6 years, and last 
Wednesday the Transit Authority's Republi- 
can member, John J. Gilhooley, announced 
that he had asked Mayor Wagner to increase 
the Transit Authority police force by 782 to 
2,000, enough to provide a patrolman for 
each train at night. He met instant opposi- 
tion from the Democratic Mr. Scannell, who 
said he spoke also for the missing chairman, 
Joseph E. O'Grady. The cost would be $8 
million a year, paid by the city. 

Chairman O'Grady later issued a state- 
ment concurring with Commissioner Scan- 
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nell's position, and also confirming the 1 
percent crime figure. f 

The greatest headache confronting TA 
and city police in combating subway crime 
is the oft-noted attitude of witnesses in 
refusing to cooperate. There were 10 riders 
who looked on while young Mormile was 
being killed. Police were frustrated to the 
point of despair by the fact that all 10 fled 
without waiting to give descriptions of the 
assailants or to volunteer to testify against 
them, 

Without their help, city police rounded 
up two suspects, teenage Negroes, charged 
one with homicide and held the other as a 
material witness. 

A television network devoted half an hour 
last Tuesday to a discussion by psychologists 
and sociologists on why New Yorkers act 
that way. They spoke profoundly of fear 
of reprisal, apathy, a breakdown of social 
democracy and other overt or hidden mo- 
tives, but Police Commissioner Michael J. 
Murphy summed it up much more simply. 
He said New Yorkers simply have an aversion 
to “getting involved” in anything that does 
not threaten them personally. 

When a New Yorker does go to the aid 
of a stranger, out of a latent sense of civic 
duty, or does help capture a lawbreaker, 
his action rates headlines as a rarity, and 
not the psychologists, the sociologists or the 
police commissioner seem to explain satis- 
factorily why this should be, 


In PEILADELPHIA—A Very Loup Bark 

PAILADELPHIA—All's quiet in Philadel- 
phia’s subways, thanks to vicious police dogs, 

ly trained German shepherds on the 
alert with the uniformed policemen who ac- 
company them. They are patrolling this 
city’s 3 miles of underground concourse, rid- 
ing 28 miles of track in subway cars, or roam- 
ing the various stations. 

Their role is to prevent gang wars, to scare 
off thieves, to rout- vandals, and to prevent 
rapes and other crimes. It was an attack on 
a 15-year-old Almonesson, N.J., girl by a mob 
of 17 to 20 hoodlums—while six men stood 
by and refused to help the girl—that 
brought the dogs into the subways. 

The March 6 assault on the girl aroused 
public indignation so great that Mayor 
James H. J. Tate called in his police com- 
missioner, Howard P. Leary, and they insti- 
tuted several changes in police procedure. 

Lt. Joseph F. Larkin, 53, a 23-year police 
force veteran of some of the toughest beats 
in the city, was assigned 12 dogs and more 
than 120 extra men. 

He was given orders to keep crime out of 
the city's three subways, out of the central 
city concourses. He was promised four more 
dogs next week and many more just as soon 
as the animals and their police handlers can 
complete the 3 mnoths’ training it takes. 

The canine patrol, which got underway 
March 10, stopped a potential riot in the 
Broad Street subway. It broke up a hassle 
involving 75 youths at the Market Street 
elevator. It routed s holdup. suspect in the 
city's Locust Street subway. 

It scared away much more crime, The 
dogs work dally from noon until 7 the next 
morning, the peak hours of crime. With each 
dog there Is a policeman. 

“There's been a terrific change since we 
brought in those dogs,” Lieutenant Larkin 
said. “They are doing plenty of good. We 
have had no rapes, no cashier robberies, no 
other serious incidents, not even teenage sub- 
way vandalism since the Kg corps went to 
work. 

“Sure, we still find drunks in the subways, 
and vagrants. But the sex maniacs, the 
homosexuals have left their haunts. Like 
so many others, they are afraid of the dogs.” 

All the German shepherds are from 90 to 
100 pounds, They are on leash and trained 
to attack only on their handler’s orders. 
They are expert at sniffing out persons hiding 
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in the dark recesses of the subway stations. 

Lieutenant Larkin said the public seems 
much more secure with the dogs than they 
did before. “Women especially," he sald, 
“show their pleasure. They talk to the 
handler, even pet the dogs, for the ani- 
mals—although vicious on command—are 
gentle under their discipline." 

“With good reason,” said Lieutenant 
Larkin. “A gang of kids might jump an 
armed policeman but they'll refuse to bait a 
cop with 100 pounds of raging dynamite 
ready to jump at them.” 


A Terrible War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1965 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
aftermath of the brutal bombing of the 
U.S. Embassy in Saigon, which has fur- 
ther complicated the difficult task of de- 
termining U.S, policy in Vietnam, the 
Washington Post this morning shed 
some useful editorial light on the per- 
spective within which we should view 
our national dilemma. 

Most of us, Mr. Speaker, are very much 
aware of the inadequacy of the informa- 
tion we have on which to form our judg- 
ments of U.S. policy, so we can appre- 
ciate the wisdom of the Post's suggestion 
that to denounce existing policy without 
being prepared to offer a better alterna- 
tive is more mischievous than construc- 
tive. 

I include the Post editorial under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix: 
[From the 3 (D.C.) Post, Mar. 31, 

1965] 


A TERRIBLE War 


The shocking terrorist attack on the US. 
Embassy in Saigon was hardly needed to 
demonstrate what a brutal and barbaric 
struggle is taking place in South Vietnam. 
That was already well known. Still, we need 
to note that this barbarous attack upon un- 
armed men and women, children, civilian 
employees and bystanders, American and 
South Vietnamese alike, was made by forces 
that have been protesting the methods of 
the South Vietnam troops in battlefield situ- 
ations. 

What is going on in South Vietnam is a 
war in which every living person is a com- 
batant, in which no man, woman or child 
has any sanctuary, in which there can be no 
peace for anyone. It is not surprising that 
this sort of war can be waged most effectively 
by those who acknowledge no rules or re- 
straints. 

The Government of the United States, as 
it is frequently advised by many of its own 
people and by its friends abroad, is in n very 
disagreeable and difficult situation. Agree- 
ment does not extend very far beyond this 
self-evident conclusion. We know we are in 
a very difficult predicament, We know how 
we got there. The numerous advisers who 
pour their counsel on the Government are 
not so prolific with suggestions as to how 
we can alter our situation without incurring 
risks and inviting dangers as bad or worse. 

The Government.is advised that it should 
negotiate—but all the powers with whom 
it might negotiate have let it be known that 
they are unwilling to negotiate until the 
United States withdraws and leaves the coun- 
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try to the victors. The appeals for negotia- 
tion need to be addressed first to Hanol, to 
Peiping and to the Vietcong, There can be 
negotiation, no doubt, when they wish to 
negotiate but it is difficult to see how any- 
thing can be done as long as the departure 
of the forces cf the United States is made 
a precondition to settlement. 

The United States also is reproached for 
its failure to delineate its policy to South 
Vietnam. The reproach might be more aptly 
stated as & reproach for a policy that is dis- 
liked. That policy is to live up to our com- 
mitment to the South Vietnamese people, 
whom we have pledged to support as long 
as they wish to struggle for their independ- 
ence and freedom. Those who dislike this 
policy, and the acknowledged distress and 
discomfort in which it has involved us, owe 
the Government, in all candor, an explana- 
tion of the alternative policy which they 
would pursue so that its discomforts may be 
examined. It is mischievous to simply de- 
nounce the situation at which we have ar- 
rived, the predicament that we are in and 
the policy to which we are committed with- 
out offering any specific alternative 7 
The essence of policy decision is in having 
a choice between available courses of action. 
Let the terms of the alternatives be made 
known. If there is a better course that this 
country can pursue with honor surely those 
in authority would be glad to learn of it. 

It ought to be emphasized, however, that 
there are no time machines available. The 
events of the past 10 years cannot be ex- 
tinguished. The future begins tomorrow and 
not yesterday or on some yesterday 10 years 
ago on which we might have elected to stay 
out of South Vietnam. The critics of the 
policy of the United States can be most 
helpful by suggesting what ought to be done 
next instead of proposing what should have 
been done last year or 10 years ago. 

In spite of the accelerating violence of the 
battle, the primary and legitimate interests 
of the major powers involved actually do 
permit a great deal of maneuver. Surely 
those interests, sooner or later, will assert 
themselves. The United States, on its 
wishes only a free and independent South 
Vietnam. North Vietnam, in the end, surely 
would have its essential purposes served best 
by a friendly, viable and productive neighbor 
from which the United States and all other 
foreign troops had departed. These are not 
irreconcilable purposes and after more or less 
destruction of life and property no doubt 
they will be put upon the negotiating table. 
It is too bad it could not be sooner rather 
than later. 


Hon. Noah Mason 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Kron. 

Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, our late 
distinguished colleague, Noah Mason, 
and I took our oaths of office as Members 
of the House of Representatives for the 
first time on the same day. Thereafter 
he and I served together on the same 
committee for 10 years, until that com- 
mittee on claims was absorbed by the 
great Committee on the Judiciary under 
the provisions of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act. I was fortunate later to 
renew my association with him when 
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I was elected to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. I think, therefore, Mr. 
Speaker that I served intimately with 
him over a longer period of time than 
most, if not all, of the Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

I came to know him well and to respect 
him deeply. He brought to the commit- 
tee meetings, and, of course, to this 
Chamber, a keen and perceptive mind 
which was a tremendous asset when ex- 
plaining his strong convictions. While 
we seldom agreed politically, in the words 
of our great Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, he was never disagree- 
able. And I believe that he felt that 
I reciprocated in kind. This was typical 
of the relationship that Noah Mason 
had with most Members of this House. 

This Nation will always require legisla- 
tors with the stature of Noah Mason re- 
gardless of party affiliation. The cour- 
age of one’s convictions is essential to 
proper exposition of the legislative prob- 
lems that face any great nation. Every- 
one knew exactly where he stood on 
everything and everyone knew exactly 
how he voted on difficulties issues be- 
cause he never shirked his obligation to 
record his convictions. I shall, Mr. 
Speaker, miss him a great deal as will 
the Members who value these fine at- 
tributes of character in their colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle. 

I extend to his family 
symathy. 


my deep 


Hon. Noah Mason 


SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened to receive word of the 
passing from this life of one of our most 
beloved former colleagues, the Honorable 
Noah Mason. 

I was privileged to serve with Noah 
Mason in the House for 24 years, and 
more particularly, it was my rare priv- 
ilege to work with him perhaps as closely 
as any Member because of the respec- 
tive positions which we held on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means as chairman 
and ranking member for a period of 
several years. 

Mr. Mason was one of the most be- 
loved individuals who ever sat in the 
House of Representatives. His Welsh 
humor, his disarming candor, his un- 
questioned integrity, his high personal 
standards, his Rock of Gibraltar char- 
acter were qualities well known and ap- 
preciated by all of us. We regretted 
his decision at the end of the 87th Con- 
gress to retire from the House because 
we realized how his presence in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and on the 
floor of the House would be missed from 
day to day. We did have the privilege 
of seeing him from time to time and, on 
rare occasions, he did come back to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and visit 
with all of us in committee. We are all 
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saddened by his death because men of 
his stature and men of his stamp are few 
and far between. With the greatest of 
sincerity, I can say that when I received 
this sad word, in my mind’s eye I began 
to review the significant contributions 
which this great man made to his State 
and his Nation and to the work of this 
body over the many years of his service 
here. They are far too numerous to re- 
late on this occasion but I can assure you 
they were many in quantity and signifi- 
cant in quality. My deepest sympathies 
go to his wife, children, and other loved 
ones. 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, March 26, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 2362) to 
strengthen and improve educational quality 
and educational opportunities in the Na- 
tion's elementary and secondary schools. 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the committee for the 
splendid job it has done in preparing and 
reporting to the House this historymak- 
ing bill. 

It is clear that precedents are being 
swept aside today, and that the Federal 
Government is entering an area in a very 
substantial way insofar as monetary as- 
sistance and support are concerned that 
has heretofore been believed to be prin- 
cipally one for the legitimate function of 
the several States and local subdivisions 
of government, 

But the desperate conditions in many 
States and communities make the assist- 
ance provided by this bill more or less 
mandatory upon those interested in 
strengthening our national school sys- 
tem, broadening the educational oppor- 
tunities of all our youth and perpetuat- 
ing the vigor and well being of our Amer- 
ican society. 

The needs of modern day education 
are so great and so demanding, so crucial 
if you will, that truly they can only be 
met in their entirety on a national basis 
by the Federal Government by the sup- 
port and assistance of local and State 
agencies and functions by the National 
Government. Wisely and soundly ad- 
ministered as provided by the bill, this 
aid should not and will not impair basic 
control of education at local and State 
levels. 

It has been demonstrated in very 
many ways throughout the Nation that 
the States and local governments and the 
subdivisions thereof are no longer able 
adequately to provide the financial aid 
imperatively needed to adequately sus- 
tain elementary and secondary educa- 
tion throughout the Nation. 

I will not allude at length to the prob- 
lems of illiteracy and subnormality and 
the plight of the disadvantaged child, 
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and the grave problems of so many com- 
munities that are not able to cope with 
the ordinary problems of providing ¢ 
good, sound education for their children, 
let alone the many extremely challeng- 
ing problems presented by special groups 
of children for whom special techniques 
and opportunities must be provided. 

It is unquestionable, to my mind, that 
the time has arrived, indeed it has 
passed, when we must come to grips 
in a practical sense with the essential 
problem of strengthening our entire edu- 
cational system, not only in physical 
terms such as plant and buildings, but 
in enlisting the best available specialized 
personnel and modern techniques and 
the maximum utilization of modern, in- 
structional technology. 

In this regard I have always been very 
much impressed with the sage observa- 
tions of my friend, the late, very dis- 
tinguished and esteemed Senator Robert 
Taft, who declared in substance that 
while “education is primarily a State 
function, in the field of education as in 
the fields of health, relief, and medical 
care the Federal Government has a sec- 
ondary obligation to see that there is a 
basic floor under those essential services 
for all adults and children in the United 
States.” 

In these few words, Senator Taft, with 
his discerning mind and acknowledged 
genius in statecraft, well summarized 
for us of this generation in short concise 
terms the scope of the obligation of the 
Federal Government in basic fields that 
relate to the education of children and 
adults and the general well-being and 
vigor of all our citizens. 

It should be noted that these remarks 
were made more than 10 years ago, and 
they not only pointed very significantly 
to areas of compelling need, but outlined 
and in a sense prophesied in effect, the 
direction in which this great Nation 
should and must move, if we are to dis- 
charge our full obligation to the people 
and the children of America. In fact, 
these words are at once a gleaming blue- 
print as well as a concise program for 
political and social action in basic areas 
in which we are commendably and ur- 
gently advancing at this very hour. 
These noble words are worthy of a great 
statesman; they are the promise of our 
future fulfillment. 

While the pending measure provides 
substantial funds for general and special 
educational purposes, it is not what might 
be called a broad bill in the sense that it 
covers the entire field. It is in fact a 
rather circumscribed bill, since it is de- 
signed “to bring better education to mil- 
lions of disadvantaged youth who need 
it most.” 

Admittedly, it is difficult to arrive at a 
proper, workable formula that will equit- 
ably distribute funds throughout a coun- 
try as large as ours, but on the whole the 
Committee has managed to tackle and 
perform this job in a very creditable man- 
ner, and I believe it is practical and can 
be effectively executed. 

I do not propose to argue the case that 
various conditions of poverty trace back 
and are directly attributable to lack of 
educational opportunities, because I be- 
lieve in my mind and heart that fact is 
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self-evident—well substantiated in our 
contemporary national life. 

To be sure, there are those unfortu- 
nates among us so constituted that they 
cannot pursue any education very far, 
and they are, and in justice and com- 
passion must be, the natural objects of 
our concern, and must be provided for in 
some way outside the orbit of a general, 
education bill. 

It is those who are possessed of the tal- 
ents and the ability, if not always the 
zeal, necessary to absorb an education, 
that we seek to deal with in this forward- 
moving bill. 

It is those, who through no fault of 
their own are born into environments of 
abject poverty, where they and their fam- 
ilies are living below normal subsistence 
levels, those who well may be the poten- 
tial leaders and workers of tomorrow, the 
ones upon whom America must depend, if 
we are to go forward as a great world 
power and a great Nation committed to a 
strong, free, productive, and adequate 
economic system that will provide pros- 
perity and opportunity and high stand- 
ards for all those willing to seize them in 
this Nation of free choice where initia- 
tive, work, and opportunity combine to 
make for individual fulfillment and na- 
tional strength. 

I feel very strongly about this question, 
because I think that we could do 
no greater disservice to our country than 
to continue conditions within its bounda- 
ries that deny to some children, not for- 
tunate to be born into self-sustaining 
families, the chances that every Ameri- 
can child, every child living among us, 
should have to secure a decent education, 
and to develop his or her potential for 
his own benefit and for that of his fam- 
ily and the country. Such an opportu- 
nity is a condition precedent to the full, 
proper development of our great poten- 
tial. It is the promise of this Nation 
come to reality, the real hope for the fu- 
ture of freedom and democracy. 

America cannot go forward part 
educated and part uneducated; some of 
our children afforded the right to ade- 
quate educational training and self- 
development, and others denied these 
essential privileges of free government in 
the space age. 

I do not believe that democracy, as we 
know it and want it in this country, can 
fiourish in these advanced, critical days 
without a well-informed citizenry, and 
with entire masses of our people and our 
children spread out in chronic pockets 
of need and distress across the country 
uneducated, untrained, unaware of the 
true significance of what is taking place 
about us, unequipped for the tasks and 
duties of citizenship, poorly schooled for 
leadership, consigned to lives of disad- 
vantage, poverty, handicap, and frustra- 
tion, wasting their natural talents and 
aspirations in the welter of confusion, 
uncertainty, and want which surround 
most of those who never have real chance 
to learn, or really know or understand 
what is going on around them. Such 
conditions are a sorry image for our Na- 
tion in the world—a traversy up on our 
glorious past and future destiny. 

Where there is economic deprivation, 
there will be ignorance. There will be 
fear. There will be diseases. There will 
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be crime. There will be juvenile delin- 
quency and school dropouts. There will 
be antisocial conditions militating 
against the welfare of the state and 
American institutions. There will be 
bitter resentment and stark frustration 
taking refuge in radical panaceas and 
subversion. There will be gravest dan- 
ger to the continuity and survival of this 
great, free Government. 

I appreciate that the Committee could 
have selected different formulas for dis- 
tributing the aid provided in this bill. 
But, in the main, I think that the one 
selected will enable us to make a good 
start and if it does not function as we 
now believe, we can in turn change it. 
On the whole, I think the formula is fair 
and workable and hope it will be effec- 
tive. 

The formula is relatively simple and 
determines grants to local, public school 
districts on the basis of one-half the 
average expenditure per pupil in the 
State times the number of children aged 
5 to 17 years coming from families with 
annual incomes of less than $2,000 and 
the number of children aged 5 to 17 years 
from families receiving aid to dependent 
children with incomes of 82,000 or more 
per year. 

The data to carry out this formula are 
readily available and the grants should 
reach those communities that need them 
most, we hope, without redtape or delay. 

In the process, we can be assured that 
Federal funds provided will be directed 
to those localities where the problems 
exist and are concentrated. 

The funds will be transmitted to each 
State educational agency. In turn, that 
agency will transmit authorization to 
each local public education agency oper- 
ating a State approved program. 

Under the bill, the State agency deter- 
mines whether the programs and proj- 
ects submitted by local school districts 
are designed to further the purposes 
Congress has in mind. In addition, the 
State agencies will adopt such fiscal con- 
trol and Federal accounting procedures 
necessary to assure proper disbursement 
of the Federal funds paid to the State. 
It would also initiate procedures to as- 
sure that the payments to school dis- 
tricts will be used for the programs and 
projects which have been approved by 
the State agency. 

We have had assurances that Federal 
funds made available to the States will 
be used so as to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, increase the level of 
State, local, and private school funds 
that would otherwise be made available 
for these purposes, and that such Fed- 
eral funds will in no case supplant local, 
State, and private school funds. 

Under these provisions, States must 
set forth appropriate fiscal controls and 
fund accounting procedures and provide 
for making such reports as the Commis- 
sioner may reasonably require. It would 
seem, therefore, that insofar as the Con- 
gress can accomplish this end, rules of 
accountability, economy, and efficiency 
will be insisted upon, so that no Federal 
funds are improperly or wastefully used 
or diverted to uses not permitted by the 
act. 

I hope that the regulations written in- 
cident to the act will encourage and in- 
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sist upon economical management of all 
programs utilizing funds provided by 
this bill. 

The shocking rise in State and local 
educational costs has occasioned great 
concern in many local communities 
where each year sees larger shares of 
total municipal budgets being spent for 
education. In many instances, tax rates 
in these communities have bounded to 
truly intolerable levels, and are threat- 
ening the economic soundness and gen- 
eral well-being of many communities, 
To be sure, this bill should and will help. 

At the same time, it should be made 
clear that Federal moneys made avail- 
able by the bill are not to be wasted, not 
to be frittered away with lavish, over- 
expensive, extravagant programs far 
beyond the needs and the capacity of 
the local communities involved.. 

The problems of meeting our educa- 
tional needs in providing proper phy- 
sical accommodations, qualified teachers, 
and the wide variety of special programs 
required by modern-day education are 
difficult enough without complicating 
them by unsound projects at the local 
level, obviously extravagant and beyond 
the means and the needs of the commu- 
nities, and the Congress must make every 
effort to make sure that in this regard 
Federal funds shall not be available for 
uneconomical, poorly conceived, poorly 
administered educational programs. 

The bill is designed to help the indi- 
vidual pupil and the funds made ayail- 
able are to the individual pupil and not 
to public schools or private schools as 
such unless they can meet the criteria 
spelled out by the bill. 

Provision is made for school library 
resources, textbooks, and other instruc- 
tional material on the basis of children 
enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools in each State. 

The appropriation by State authority 
is in line with American traditions and 
past practices. 

Effective limitations have been placed 
on the distribution of the funds to make 
sure that the benefits are to be avail- 
able to the children and the teachers, 
and not to institutions, and that public - 
authority shall retain title to materials 
furnished on a loan basis. 

Supplemental educational centers and 
services are provided by the bill, and as 
I mentioned previously, initiative and re- 
sponsibility for the operation of school 
programs rests with State and local au- 
thority. 

Cooperative research is encouraged 
and financed. National educational 
laboratories are provided. Grants to 
strengthen State departments of educa- 
tion are afforded, and, across the board, 
the bill strengthens education systems 
in many effective ways that are neces- 
sary today, if we are to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the American children 
and the American people. 

I feel that those who oppose the bill 
or want some change in the formulas 
have presented their views extremely 
well, and I am sure conscientiously, but 
frankly I am unable to accept either their 
premise that there is no present need of 
this bill, or their obvious efforts to por- 
tray the bill as an effort to build up in 
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this country a conforming, educational 
bureaucracy that would destroy the ini- 
tiative as well as the independence of 
the several States and dissipate the dif- 
ferences between them by law. The con- 
trary is true since the bill is implemented 
by State and local agencies. 

I can understand the reasoning of 
those who fear Federal dictatorship over 
education because to this I am strongly 
opposed, but I have the strong feeling 
that it is based upon fears and doubts 
concerning our local and State govern- 
ments and our National Government 
that are not justified. We must and will 
safeguard our cherished, historic State 
and local self-government. 

There is no reason to believe, for ex- 
ample, in my opinion, that the Federal 
Government intends to take over the job 
of education in this country to the ex- 
clusion of States and local units any 
more than there is reason to believe that 
the States and local communities would 
stand by and let Federal bureaucrats do 
it. 

There are many and increasing areas 
in which the Federal Government is par- 
ticipating in the affairs of States, com- 
munities, and individuals, and this ten- 
dency has been stepped up in recent 
years. But if this trend is confined to 
promoting and strengthening the ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness of the States 
and local units and providing necessary 
assistance under proper safeguards to 
protect constitutional rights, there 
should be no reason to fear it will result 
in the destruction of State and local gov- 
ernments, in fact it should strengthen 
them and the Nation as well. 

I believe that in this day and age when 
we are growing so fast and are living in 
a world of such fabulous invention and 
scientific miracles when knowledge is 
mounting, and where speed is so often of 
the essence and where lack of funds can 
be paralyzing and devastating to modern 
progress, it is entirely defensible that we 
should distribute some of the huge rev- 
enue of the Federal Government, derived 
from the people, to lighten the burdens 
of some subdivisions of government 
where the people reside, where their 
needs are, and where many urgent re- 
quirements exist, to help them with their 
governmental problems and particularly 
the financial problems arising from them. 
Our Government through our agricul- 
tural programs, has long done this with 
good effect for animals. It is time we 
did it for people. 

I think it is unrealistic to think that 
some of these problems like education, 
health, general welfare, can be met with- 
out putting the taxing power of the Fed- 
eral Government behind their solutions, 
in some discoverable, effective, reason- 
able degree. 

Personally, I should like to see this 
done in such ways that would make it 
abundantly clear that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not intend and will not in- 
tervene in the administration of State 
government and will not take over the 
conduct or affairs of government at State 
and local leyels—will not become a great, 
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dictatorial force of centralized govern- 
ment stemming from Washington bear- 
ing down on the States and obliterating 
the rights of local communities, making 
a centralized police state out of this free 
Nation and its independent States. 

In a word, we have a practical problem 
here. The State and local communities 
can no longer properly do the job of edu- 
cation. In fact, in some respects some 
of them have never done the job well. 

In these days, if this essential job is 
not done in time, not only the communi- 
ties, but State and Federal Government 
will suffer dire consequences. Every 
man, woman, and child in this country 
will be in danger, the Federal Govern- 
ment itself will be in danger of being 
overrun by the masses of untutored, un- 
trained, uneducated people reproducing 
themselves at a terrific rate and weight- 
ing down our entire structure, familial, 
political, social, economic, and govern- 
mental, and in time turning this country 
into a virtual Tower of Babel dominated 
by the unenlightened, the unfit, and per- 
haps the twisted and distorted of mind 
and ideas, into a radical, totalitarian 
state. That is a prospect to which we 
cannot and must not turn the deaf ear 
of complacency. 

Be that as it may, I think this bill fs 
a worthy one. Its objectives are high- 
minded and lofty. It seeks to fulfill a 
great national need. If it is well and 
wisely administered it will fulfill that 
need well and thus greatly contribute to 
the banishment of poverty, ignorance, 
bigotry, and substandard conditions, 
which, if continued long enough at pres- 
ent and constantly increasing rates, 
would soon weaken the very pillars of 
this great Government. 

Some have doubts that even now we 
can do this job. They think the prob- 
lems of untutored human proliferation 
and population explosion have gone be- 
yond us, and it is too late. I reject this 
view. I think we are late in tackling 
the problem, but if we show the will, de- 
termination, and skill, and the willing- 
ness to make bold, new steps forward, 
we can do the job and we can save Amer- 
ica for ourselves, our posterity, and for 
the world, and for the greater glory of 
man joined in brotherhood under the 
fatherhood of the Divine Master. 

I do hope that in the administration 
of the bill the basic truths I have out- 
lined above will not be overlooked and 
that the Federal agencies concerned will 
keep this bill in proper perspective, not 
as an instrument for federalizing State 
and local governments, but as an effective 
weapon to use in the war against poverty, 
ignorance, disease, and the disgraceful 
lowliness degrading the standards of this 
country and endangering the survival of 
this free Government, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


March 31, 1965 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
‘count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


— 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ung Record should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ee (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 


paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


